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This Superb 110-piece Set, with ini- 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 1 Platter, 11% inches 1 Deet Bowl, 8% inches 


tialin2 placesin wreath with 6-color 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1Celery Dish, 8% inches 1 Oval Baker, 9inches 

decorations on every piece and gold 12 Fruit Dishes, 6% inches i Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 2 Small Deep Bowl, 6 inches 
covered handles, consists of: 12 Individual Bread and 1 Butter Plate, 6inches 1Gravy Boat, 74 inches 

42 Dinner Plates, 9 inches Butter Plates, 674 inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 1035 inches, 1 Creamer 

12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 1 Platter, 133g inches with lid (2 pieces) 1 Sugar Bow! with cover(2 pieces) 
2 Spe f 368-Page Book 


—=seee, Free 
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Martha Washington Dinner Set; 


Send only $1 and we ship the fullset—110 pieces. Use it 30days. Then if pit 
not satisfied, return them and we refund your $1 and pay transportation [iN 
charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to payon #35) 


easy terms. ey a Rte on * SEARO AS 8 OM Ei 
Your Initial in 2 Places on FE a 3 a ] HARTMAN EXQRNITURE & 


EveryPiece—S-ColorFloral / DEPT. 4133 CHICAGO, ILL. 


important! ; J 
ctl guarantees that Decorations aud jae Bargain Catalog I enclose $1.00. Send 110-piece Golden Martha 


Pebe At one frie sone Wonderful artistic effect is given by “Washington Dinner Set No. 324DMA13. I am to 


no seconds. Thisis a} the wreath and rich design surround- poe peur oF sears have 80 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, will ship 

setts oecatt yess | ine,the initial. Your initial appears |stoves, silverware, / innock and sounilntundmy (09ND sa 

may behadofus forthree| In 2 places on every piece. wae bing : ranenuice. jay $3.00per month until full price, $32.85, is paid. 

years. Hach piecewrappe s sitehen ware, gas yi -Vp C Zt ’ ’. 

Buctien Cm wenthcene: All Handles Covered with Gold engines and cream itie remains with you until final payment is made, 

age. Shipped without| Every handleiscovered withpolished | ©°Rarators, ete. ae bom 
gold. Shipping weight about 90 lbs. | terms —30 days’ jf Cis dab ht teh baa pearcsg v= ewe 3 


Order No. 324DMA13. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly. Bae eel ares W Street AGGLEBB. cccccsccccccsde cies kcoessteecsadqnncemeunne 


bringstt FREE. 
HARTMAN clghaklokaen Let Hartman / Bik: D-cvssssescsessssssee# BOX NO. cseccsenccnencnnnten 
ree Os Feather State 


TOWDecccccdccccccdcccccgvecccovcccs evesoe 


Dept. 4133 Copyright, 1922, by Hartman’s, Chicago Chicago,lll. | Your Nest” / State your 
Occupation.......csscccscecccec-ce- COOK, ....-2------n ane pase 
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ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


This Letter Saved Me Half 


on a New I[ypewriter 


: Chicago, Nov. 2, 1921. 
Dear Henry: 

I hear that you are down in New York to 
‘open a branch office for your firm. You'll be 
buying a lot of things for the office, not the 
least important of which will be typewriters. 

‘And that’s what I want to talk to you about 
—typewriters. I want to give you the benefit 
of an experience I had some time ago, 
and thereby, I hope, save you some real 
money. 

About a year ago I decided to buy a 
typewriter for home use. My first 
thought was to purchase one of the 
makes we were using in the office, which 
had been put in before I became buyer 
for the house. But when it came 
to digging up a hundred dollars 
for the machine—I just couldn’t. 
Somehow or other it looked like 
too much money to me. 

Then I thought about picking 
up a second-hand machine, but 
the price was about as high, and 
I had no assurance of service. 

I was undecided as to what to 
do, when one evening at home I 
ran across an Oliver Typewriter . 
ad in a magazine. I remembered then 
having read the advertising before and 
being impressed with the story. 

“Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter’? — 
“When You Can Buy a New Oliver for 
$49,502” read the ad—then it went on to explain 
how The Oliver Typewriter Company had cut 
the price by selling direct and eliminating costly 
selling methods. It was clear to me as an ex- 
perienced buyer how they could well afford to 
lop off $50.50 of the $100 by their new eco- 
nomical selling plan. 

The ad brought out the fact, too, that I could 
pay $49.50 cash, or $55 in easy installments— 
$3 after trial and then $4 per month. 

But the thing that decided me was their free 
trial offer. Without my sending or depositing 
a penny, they would ship me an Oliver for five 
days free trial. I could use the typewriter for 
five days just as if it were my own, and if i 
wasn’t satisfied, all I had to do was to ship it 
back at the Oliver Company’s expense. Well, 
I mailed in the coupon and got an Oliver for 
free trial. To make a short story shorter, I 
was more than pleased with the Oliver. I fully 
agreed with The Oliver Typewriter Company 
that if any typewriter was worth $100 it was 
this splendid Oliver. 


A Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price 


Over 900,000 Sold 


Well, later when we found it necessary to re- 
place some of the typewriters at the office, you 
may be sure I put in Olivers, saving the com- 
pany a nice $50.50 on each. At first the girls 
were reluctant about changing machines, but 
after a week or two with the Oliver, they 
wouldn’t have any other. : 

Naturally now we are all Oliver enthusiasts 
—that’s why I write this letter to you. 

You just give the Oliver a trial and 
youll be more than willing to buy mea 
good dinner when I arrive in New York 
next month. Yours, Je 8: 


That is the letter that saved me $50.50 
on each of my typewriters. I not only 
equipped the office with the Oli- 
ver, but, like my friend, I also 
bought one for home use. Yes, 
I am more than willing to buy 
my friend a good dinner for his 
valuable advice. 


Any reader may order an Oli- 
ver direct from this ad by mail- 
ing the coupon. No money in 
advance. No deposit. No obli- 
gation to buy. Return or keep 
the Oliver as you decide after five days 
free trial. If you decide to keep the 
typewriter, you can pay cash or you 
may take over a year to pay at the easy 
rate of $4 a month. Mail the coupon 
today—NOW. 


Canadian Price, $79 , 
Te OLIVER 
pewritér Gmpany 

374 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 

Chicago, III. 

eee inet ere te ee er tl el Ne Aare eel | 
gf THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, B 
i 374 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 
a Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five # 
| days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay @ 
g $55 as follows: $3 at the end of trial period and g 
g then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- g 
g main in you until fully paid for. If I make cash g 
| settlement dt end of trial period I am to deduct B 
5 ten per cent and remit to you $49.50. a 
5 If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at B 
5 your expense at the end of five days. 

WEY CHAD PITS DONT = Use es sas eo eet er es eee 5 
i o not send a machine until I order it. Mail ® 
i me your book—‘“The High Cost of Typewriters a 
i —The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cata- & 
: log and further information. | 

| 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


VoL. CXLIT CONTENTS FOR APRIL 15, 1922 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. a 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES _ 


“The Garden of Eden... - oe 2? Max Brand 4 
A Six-Part Story — Part One 


4 _ { Augusta Groner and | 
TreTay ePhe 5 Gua eee 


The Tiger Trail. . 2)... . .— Edison Marshall <2 
: A Four-Part Story — Part Three aa : 


South of Fifty-Three . . . . . Jack Bechdolt . es 
A Six-Part Story — Part Four : : 


The Flying ool... 2) 0. 2) > Rex Parson 

A Five-Part Story — Part Five 
. | ONE NOVELETIEIE . 
The Gilded Caravan... . 2 « Robert Teny Shannon . 


FLVE SHORT STORIES 
‘The Pies on Sccond Bae . . Charles Divine . 
Thirty Cents More... . . . . . Emily Callaway . 
The Contract with Conceptone . . . Howard Rockey . 
A Hundred Thousand in Gold . . . Lyon Mearson ._ 


ii Common Folks bee Oa 5 Gordaw Sule, 


es MILLION was a bug-hunter from Arkansas, seeking the destructive cotton boll weevil in 
Algiers, when he audaciously looked upon the unveiled face of a Moonsh girl. That isn’t done over 
there, and from that moment the hero of 


BAST 18 BAS? 
BY T. S. STRIBLING 


which starts Next Week, had very little time for his beloved bugs. Romance called and Advednnes . ‘ 
beckoned, dragging Jimmy over the Sahara in pursuit of a girl who always did the unexpected, ees 
miss this charming’ romance. Vay yf ai i 
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THE FRANK A. -MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E. C; LONDON 


FRANK A. MunsEY, President RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON, Secretary ; CHRISTOPHER H. POPE, Treasurer . 


Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico ‘ad Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and ‘$7. 00 to Foreign “| 1 ; 


me _ Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order, Currency should not be sent unless mpsiatered = EB i 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 ect i eo ese .e 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE FREE! 


__ ARGOSY READERS 
Stop Paying Rent Now! 


Just imagine now fora moment that one of these beautiful six-room Sunshine Homes 
was yours, located right in your own town or on your own farm, a neat picket fence 
around it, flowers growing in well-arranged beds, rose bushes climbing the lattice at 
the porch ends, sending their fragrance into your nice, cool bedrooms. Picture this 
in your mind and then you will have a picture of what I want to do for you. This 
# offer is so liberal it is hard to believe, but it is true—every word is true. You can 
# get one of these homes FREE if you will rush your name and address on coupon 
below and do as I say. 


| Will Even Buy a Lot for You! 


Perhaps you do not own a lot—don’t allow this to prevent your sending in your name and address. 
T'll take care of everything. I'll arrange to buy a lot for you in your own town and you can arrange to 
have the house built on the lot. Buy the lot in your neighborhood, or in a suitable neighborhood, 
allowing you to select the site—you will be proud of this home. I will be proud of it, for it will be a 
monument of advertising for my business. That is where I get my reward and that is why I make this 
most marvelous of offers—for the advertising it will give my business. 


Free Yourself from the Landlord’s Clutches 


Surely you have longed for the day to come when you could cease paying rent to a Jandlord and call your home your 
own, It does not matter to me whether you already owna home, send your name in anyway. You could rent it to some 
good family and have a certain income—an independent income, or perhaps after it is built, you would like it so well 
you would move into it and rent out your old home. 


Costs N oth I ng to ; n vestigate You risk nothing. You are under no obliga- 


: tions when you send me your name and 
address. All you-need do is to-rush me the coupon below now. Do it at once before you lay this magazine aside. 


ide ( Say roe Scenes 


Home Builders Club, Dept. 504, Batavia, Illinois. 
; Mean Free Please send me, absolutely free, full particulars and plans and 
; colored picture of the 6-Room House you will give away. I risk | 
nothing. 


This is perhaps the most liberal 
offer ever appearing in this maga- I 
zine. I mean every word I say. fe ee A ee es en ee 
| 
E 
I 
1 


Be prompt. Rush your name and 
address quick. 


Act Quick! 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 
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DELICIOUS DRINKS in powder. Just add cold water and 
sugar. Orangeade,* Cherry- Julep, etc. Fine for Home, Picnics, 
Dances, Entertainments, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 85c Clear 
profit on each dollar selling by the glass. Send dime for 10 
glass pkg., best drink you ever tasted, and partic. postpaid. 
7 kinds 50c. MOBRRESSEY CO., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago. 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—EASY, QUICK SALES. ~ $60 to $100 weekly. 
Valuable free premium to every eantomaee You write orders. 
We -deliver and collect. Commissions~ daily.- No capital or 
experience. Wonderful new solid aluminum -handle big cutlery 
set, sells itself. Best. year round proposition. Sample outfit 
free. Alsox free Ford car. offer. NEW. .ERA MFG. CO., 
803 Madison*St., Dept. 20, Chicago. 


- WE PAY $50 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS FOR INSYDE 
TYRES inner armor for automobile tires. -.Guaranteed to give 
double tire mileage. Any tire. Prevents punctures and blow- 
outs. Big demand. Low priced. Write quick for territory. 


- AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CoO., B301, _Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article-Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free ere Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


SELES EE NCIS ESI ORI SS oN EEN re ag a 
AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, Free Samples. Gold ois 


_ * Letters for - Store and Office .Windows., Anyone can_ do. 


Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co. eS 
431H N. Clark St., Chicago. 


TER STRAT go a ER RN REET EE, Baa LE a ee, ME 

-AGENTS—Wonderful new aluminum roaster and combination 
cooker. Remarkable fast sales. Big profits. New credit plan. 
Unlimited business with no capital required. WILSON UTENSIL 
COMPANY, 504 East Third, Dayton, Ohio. 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required. 
$100 weekly income. Price sells them, quality gets re-orders. 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. 


Sales Agents, Men or Women. $200 a month. Year .round 


position. No layoffs. Take orders for Jennings New Style 


Hosiery. Written guarantee of satisfaction or new hose free. 
Write for outfit. Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 209, Dayton, Qhio. 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING EUREKA 
STRAINER and Splash Preventer for every water faucet. Takes 
on sight. Widely advertised and .known. Get details today. 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to advertise our goods and distribute 
Free Samples to consumer. 90c per hour. Write for full 
particulars. AMERICAN . PRODUCTS COMPANY, 5740 
American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. iF 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED every county toe give 
all or spare time. Position worth $1200 to $3000 yearly. No 
previous experience or capital necessary. Write for full: particu- 
lars. A. E. SILVER-CHAMBERLIN COMPANY, Clayton, N. J. 


BOOKS 


ANY BOOK YOU WANT AT CUT-RATE PRICES. Don’t buy 
until you see our bargain list. Send postal for free copy. Write 
now. MID-WEST BOOK HOUSE, 58 West Washington Street, 
Dept. 26, Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


Good Farm Lands!, Near hustling city in Michigan. 20, 40° 


80 acre tracts $15 to $35 per acre. Terms to meet your circum- 
stances. Write today for FREE booklet, giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CoO., Y-1245 First Nat’l] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 T2 $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel choruses, black-face 
skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, 
musical readings, stagehandbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 43, Chicago. 


The Purpose of this Department is to hit Classified Advatiision Rate 


the reader in touch immediately with the in The Munsey fans= ties 

newest needfuls for the home, office, farm, or 

», person; to offer, or seek, an ‘unusual business 

4% J) tit, opportunity, or to suggest a service that may 

Sa) be performed satisfactorily through corres- |~ Weekly 
ie pondence. It will pay a housewife or business 

man equally well to read these. advertisements 


ee 


_ 


Munsey’s mhgatine§ - $1. 50 
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- Minimum space four lines. 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 
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WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents, Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly... Our big All Wool line sells itself. 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into. this profitable 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full 
particulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s- sales 
agent. <A. R. Aldridge, Sales- Babi bi Lock Box bak Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling age name 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big: allneepted 
book. FREE. E. PALMER, 500. Wooster, Ohio. : 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S “COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists _ of. five 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and- does five other: things. Over 
100% profit. Write for our free trial Cece ee aeae Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. - 


Responsible firm offers big spportonitic wopaeeall eT ae 
plumbing unnecessary; thousands. enthusiastic users; repre- 
sentatives wanted; exclusive territory; experience’ unnecessary; 
free sales helps. Write today. ROBINSON. HOUSEHOLD 
MFG. CO., Dept. A-1, Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. — RSAEr 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents. te - sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer.. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS—150% PROFIT Handling Household, store and 
office necessity; repeater; free sample and exclusive territory |} 
ie preculey CHOO DE PRODUCTS, 2005 Cc: ‘Fullerton. oe cate 

. Louis, Mo. af 


$1.95 FOR MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS—Special 30- ane 
offer to prove our marvelous values in  made-to-measure 
tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, 
taking orders for our high-class, made-to-measure clothes. 
No -experience necessary. Write for samples today. T 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. D-104, Chicago. 


Inventor Startles Motorists: mechanical marvel prevents Pinca 
windshields;.one swipe keeps entire ‘windshield clear 24 hours; 
railways same; sells $1; fits pocket; year’s guarantee; Clarke |! 
sold 61 two hours. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Toledo, Ohio. i 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Large _demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side Mee. 
Acme ‘Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. 


AGENTS—“‘ VARNI-LAC”’ is the most wonderful - Soller. 
Puts a whole new coat on an old automobile for $2.00. Ex-.. 
clusive territory. Send 80 cents for $2.00 can. J BL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing everythi 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our 
Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportunit it 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, - 


AGENTS: A Brand New Hosiery Proposition for men, women | i 
and children. Must wear 12 months or replaced free. All | 
styles, colors and finest silk hose. You can. sell at. less than jj 
store prices. Write for samples. THOMAS Mae 
ING COMPANY, Class 607, Dayton, Ohio. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS : 


~ AMBITIOUS WRITERS, send today for Free copy, Riiee 75 
leading magazine for writers of photoplays, — stories, ‘poems, 
songs. Instructive, helpful. WRITER’S DIGEST, ate Seah 
Building, Cincinnati. | 


FREE ' TO WRITERS—a _ wonderful ue baa of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your ‘copy | 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTE D 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit ge * Or 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, ; 


Fifty stories wanted. Best one submitted published and $50 
paid author. Advantages for others. Small entry fee cove 
ALL. Send no Mss.; get details. McKAY, oie 
Cruz, California. 


“AUTOMOBILES | 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpf 
information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wirin 
storage Eateries etc. Over 120 tee ee ene 
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Hair Not Always a 
Sign of Age 


hair is simply due to the 
‘or loss of pigment in 
s. That explains why one 
may be gray at thirty 
another retains the lustrous 
of her hair until extreme 


s the process of pigmenta- 
tinues, the hair remains black 
whatever the original color 
But as soon as this 


or ‘fails—and no coloring 
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one way 6 restore hair 


_coarse and brittle and -the 


“matter. 


color—and that i is bys stimu- ~ 


‘Science Shows How Any Man or 
Woman Can Now Quickly Restore 
Hair to Its Own Original Color. 


lating the cells of pigmenta- 
tion so that they function 
properly and supply the hair 
with natural coloring matter. 


The ordinary hair “ restor- 
er” is a dye or tint that 
merely colors the gray hair 
artificially. It makes the hair 


artificial color gradually 
wears away. But Tru-Tone, 
the wonderful new scientific 
discovery, actually restores 
the true color of the hair by 
strengthening and nourish- 
ing the pigment cells so that 
they once more function 
normally and supply the 
hair with natural coloring 


Wonderful for Thin, 
Falling Hair 


It was only after countless laboratory 
tests that Tru-Tone was discovered. It 
is not a dye, or a stain, or a bleach. It 
is a pure, delicately scented powder that 
you dissolve in water. It is positively 
harmless and will not injure the most 
delicate hair. In fact, Tru-Tone will 
make your hair glossy, thick and beau- 
tiful at the same time that it restores it 
to its natural color. 


Guarantee Backed By 
Million Dollar Bank 


Our guarantee of Tru-Tone’s harmless 
purity and sure satisfaction to users is 
backed by a million dollar bank, which 
insures the return to any purchaser of 
the total amount paid for Tru-Tone if its 
results are in any way unsatisfactory. 


postage. 


results in every way. 
and only judge. 


You may send me a $3.00 carton of your Tris Tone. 
I understand that you will include? entirely free, your 4-booklet course, 
Culture.” Although I am benefiting by the special introductory cut price, lam never- 
theless purchasing the first package with the absolute guar anteed privilege of returning 
it after a fair trial, and you agree to refund my money if 1 am not delighted with the 
I will return the course if I return Tru-Tone, 


eneee 
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Special Free-Proof Offer 


If you will fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us at once, we will send you a full- 


size package of Tru-Tone. Donot send 
any money. Just pay the postman $1.45 
(plus postage) in full payment when 
your Tru-Tone arrives. This is a special 
introductory price—Tru-Tone ordinarily 
sells for $3.00... You may send money 
with your orderif you wish. If, after a 
fair test; you are not delighted with 
results, if Tru-Tone does not restore 
your hair to its original color, simply 
return what is left of it and your money 
will be refunded at once. 


Hair Course FREE 


In your package of Tru-Tone we will 
include entirely free our valuable 4-book- 
let course called “Hair Culture.” It 
reveals many interesting and important 
secrets regarding the hair and scalp. 
Don’t fail to get a free set—and be sure 
to take advantage of the other special 
introductory offers. Mail this coupon 
NOW. Domino House, Dept. T-434, 209 
South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. T-434, 269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I will pay the postman $1. 45 plus 
el a bl 


I am to be the sole 
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Name “Bayer” on Genuine 
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EXECUTIVES W 
are looking for men in resr s] 
Our modern, effective, co ice is guaranteed to put 
you in touch with such employers. Send name for details. The 
Cleveland Vocational Bureau, 426 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


- RAILWAY. MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
-TYPISTS, wanted..by Government. ‘Examinations weekly. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME. You can earn from $1 to $2 an 
| hour in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and _ easily 
|} learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We teach you how and guarantee you steady. work at home 
| and pay cash each week. Full particulars and ‘booklet free. 
| American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


MEN—AGE {7 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses. - 


American Foreign Detective Agency, 320, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. BE A_ DETECTIVE. 
Great demand everywhere. Excellent opportunities for travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New — 


York. 


HELP WANTED—MALE _ 


BE-A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $ 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or* mon 
Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Sta 
Buffalo, N. Y. i ; 


Warning! Unless vou see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you are not 
getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for twenty-one years and proved safe by 
millions. Take Aspirin only as told in the 
Bayer package for Colds, Headache, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Earache, Toothache, Lum- 
bago and for Pain. Handy tin boxes of twelve 

_ Bayer Tablets of Aspirin cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell larger packages. Aspirin is the 


to §6$250 
e ‘study. 
refunded, 
nd, Business Training Inst., 


\LL MEN—WOMEN OVER 17, willing to accept Government. 
Positions $135 (Traveling or Stationary) write MR. OZMENT, 
198, St, Louis, Mo. oe a ag Se 


' 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPO RTUNITY; 
pay; travel.. Write C. TT. Ludwig, 126 Westover ildin 
Kansas City, Mo. : Sys peer tas 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING 


RAG JAZZ PIANO OR SAXOPHONE taught in 20 | 
“Christensen’’ schools in most. cities. See your phone bo 


write for booklet about mail course. Teachers wanted in un 
pied cities. Christensen School 441, 20 E. Jackso: Lic 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


aceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


STRETCH 
for Health and Fitness 


PANDICULATION, or stretching, is Nature’s own = a 
3 method of toning the nervous system, eliminating PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
congestions and rejuvenating the body. pnd ce ~ Get. A Patent.’’ Send model or sketch and 
How this interesting discovery is being successfull | Gescription, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable | 
applied to build strong, graceful, healthy bodies, Bb nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. 


increase the height, if desired, and to treat disease and PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE {tLLUSTRATED GU IDE 


- correct deformities is clearly explained and illustrated i H ; . - 
in our free booklet, “Stretching for Health”. Shows BOOK San iecore ok. vamp een ok poe ee oe e. 


- ’ F : and description for our opinion of 
, ae ofex ee oe? VE Roop aor Uy aidan | | Free. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Te 
Write for it ving your age and height, Victor J. Evans & ©o., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE MARKS. REG ISTE E 
ee ee OMT ANY. A Heer stmt experienced, prompt service for the protect 
3898 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio an evelopment of your ideas. Preliminary advice gladly 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE, HIGHEST REFERENC 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawin; 
model for examination and opinion as Ge mta’ 


nished without charge. Booklet of information and | 
‘disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owe 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-3 Woolworth 


TEs 
Bldg. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We will co pos 
music, secure copyright, and print. Submit poems on ar 
eo Seton Music Company, 920 S. Michigan Ave.; BR 

icago. : 


SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems or melodic 
me immediately. 


offer you. Act now and be convinced. RAY HIBBEL 


Write the Words for a Song. We compose music 
antee to secure publication on a royalty basis by a New 
music publisher. Submit poems on any subject. B 
Composing Studios, 238-B Fitzgerald Building, New Ye 

WRITE A SONG POEM. You can do it. Write a 
Atother, | ome; Chitahicad, Comic, or any subject, g 
words ay. compose music and guarantee op’ 
Edward Trent, 652 Reaper Block, Chicago. ee a 


__WANTED—MISCELLANEOU 


ae 


7° FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
imdccde Neate 7“ ODept.C-265, Rochester, N. Y. 


Every man or bo a Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
ak ae shautd Yon sample Railway Mail Clerk Examination 
a Aye questions: (2) schedule showing places 
‘send cou- «9 next examinations; (3) list of many govern- 
pon ment jobs now open, ; . 


MAIL OLD GOLD, unused postage, war and thrift 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, damcgad poets 
ii false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. @ 
PPS ee NOUEECED «6550 Dep 28.0" sien d so nee diately. Held ten days, returned if unsatisfact 

Sa Smelting Co., 254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohi 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine, 
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Ean ae land and es Here is your chance to get in 

5s Re on: the-* ground floor of ’’ a profitable profession, in’ 
‘your spare time, and enjoy the interesting study of this 
ae means: of communication. 


| Many Men 


‘he Se inating profession of Wireless is calling on you 
oO share in its gigantic future—the field is wide—hundreds 
of big» ayes positions are wait- 
ing —) waiting for more men — 
more men like you! 


‘Start ‘now—be a pioneer in 
Wireless = tomorrow you will 
a a job that will allow you 
eas more money than 
can earn ordinarily in a 
Every vessel on the 
“must have operators; open- 
are constantly available 
perators, » salesmen, mech- 
, executives, engineers, in 
‘land station. areas—in a 
years you can work your- 
‘self up to the $10,000 a year 
‘class, where every man_ hopes 
9 land but few ever get. 


et Your Instruction 
from the Largest 
School 


exational Radio Institute 
vas the first school of its kind to 
ach Wireless at Home by mail. 
day ‘it is the largest in Amer- 
‘Situated in Washington, the 
heart of our country’s Radio 
ity, we keep constantly in 
with the newest develop: 
its in. the science of Wireless, 
‘is close by the. 
Bureau of Standards, where the 
atest wireless inventions are 
and perfected; it is near 
Department of Commerce, 
Government examinations 


trained by us, 


thousands look to 


intelligence, to 
shoulders 


proficient. 


subject. 


less money— 


strikes, lockouts, 


(Signed) - 


is officially “récornized 
and at Government 


~The U. g. Shipping Board heads 
commended schools with the National Radio 
. Every employer of Radio operators knows 

slass of students we turn out, and looks to us as 
sh > ob Ms source for ee operators to fill the 
dy more than 8, 000 students have taken up their 
vork through the instruction received from us; our 
= es are holding important positions all over the 


You, too, can fit yourself to fill one of these fine jobs 
” allowi ue. us to tray you in ele spare time at home! 
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__ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING $ SECTION. 


WE WANT TO HEAR FROM MEN 
WHO MEAN BUSINESS! 


The chief purpose of the National Radio Insti- 
tute is to prepare men to take up Radio Work in 
a Commercial way and to help those already in- 
terested as Amateurs to realize their ambition to 
become expert on the subject. 

The opportunity for competent Radio Operators 
with practical training is unlimited. 

But there-is no room in the Wireless Field for 
men who do not want to succeed. 

A Wireless Operator holds an important posi- 
tion—he is no mere employee—but an expert when 
who is responsible for every mes- 
sag2 he receives and every message he sends— 
him for. the 
his training conveys to them—so it takes a man 
who wants to be somebody, a man with sufficient 
realize that he is 
above the ordinary professions 
crowd him on every side! 

Plenty of people write us about instructions who 
think that with a week’s eee they can become 


We do not want anyone ‘to get that idea. 
-It takes four to six months to master the 


No mere curiosity seeker, or interested person 
who just thinks he wants to be a Radio Operator 
should apply for information. 

If you are tired of doing things that thousands 
of other men can do as well as you and work for 


If you are disgusted with labor conditions, 


things are practically unknown! 

But bear in mind—WE WANT MEN WHO ARE 
FIRED WITH AMBITION AND WANT TO !PUSH 
AHEAD OF THE COMMON CROWD! 

These are the kind of students that command 
good salaries and quick promotion. 

WHAT KIND OF A MAN ARE YOU? 


EH. BR. HAAS, 


more about it—if you have an amateur license and want 
to get a First Class Commercial License so you can hold 
the Big Jobs—if you are tired of listening to music only 
and want to “‘ Listen in ’’ on code messages—if you are 
a beginner and want to know wireless from the ground up 
—you need the National Radio Course, because this is the one 
course that teaches EVERYTHING. 


We keep our instructions right up-to-date, and include 
the latest developments in wireless knowledge. You 
not only learn how to send and receive code messages 
as fast as any expert, but you also learn how to build 

wireless apparatus, how to install it, maintain it, operate 
it; how to keep it in repair. The one course teaches 
the two big branches of Radio 
—Wireless Telegraphy, the Wwire- 
less of dots and dashes; ‘and 
Wireless Telephony, the wire- 
less of the voice. You learn 
the use of the Radio Compass, 
the latest and most important 
invention in this wonderful 
field. You learn the duties of 
an operator, an executive, a 
mechanic, a salesman of Radio 
equipment —in fact everything 
you want to know about wire- 
less can be found in this one, 
all-comprehensive course. 


knowledge 


Mail Coupon for Free 
Book 


It makes no difference how 
little you know about wireless, 
or whether you are a man or a 
woman, you can train yourself 
for a splendid position. If you 
have: had a common _= school 
education or better, you can 
easily learn Wireless in your 
spare time at home through our 
wonderful Automatic Self - In - 
struction at Home Method. 


It costs nothing to get our 


head and 
that 


shut-downs, unemployment—why interesting illustrated booklet, 
here’s your chance to enter a field where such ““Wireless, the Opportunity of 
Today.’’ Send for this booklet 


and full facts about the 
National Radio Institute and 
its complete course today. Fill 


out and mail the coupon at 
once. But please do not waste 
your time if you are not gen- 
uinely interested. Our — book 
is not for triflers, but for serious 
minded men and young men. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Radio Headquarters 

1345 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Director. 


Dept. 1053. 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Radio Headquarters: 
Dept. 1053, 1345 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Send me your FREE book, ‘‘ Wireless, the Opportunity 
of Today,’’ which explains your Home Study Course in 
Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless eros IT am’ truly 
interested! : ; 
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This Beautiful © 
Book on 
Wood Finishing | 
FREE | 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or 
new. Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Tells, 
how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic” 
as hard wood. This book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives cove 
ering capacities, includes color charts, etc. : 


JOHNSON’S ENAMEL 


Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel is the ideal finish for wood, plaster and metal. | 
It will not chip, check, crack, peel or change its color. Gives a beautiful, germ-proof, 4 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ary porcelain-like finish which 1s Impervious to ho t 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AR4, Racine, Wis. s SOapy water, iodine, ammonia, etc. - 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction ! : ° r) 7 
Book on Wood Finishing. The best dealer in paints P Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy of 
« “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
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Ripe tS rein eee Poca aa No ens ae work and Furniture.” s 
Wine aries ues Coie aoe eee aes Ane ee i S. C. JOHNSON & SON” 
: “The Wood Finishing Authorities”? 3 
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Max Brand 


Author of “The Untamed,” “ Trailin’,” “The Seventh Man,’ “ Biack Jack,” ete, 


CHAPTER 1. 
LUKIN WILL NOT BEND THE KNEE, 


: ¥Y careful tailoring the broad shoul- 
KB ders of Ben Connor were mace to 
appear fashionably slender, and he 
disguised the depth of his chest by a stoop 
whose model slouched along Broadway 
somewhere between sunset and dawn. He 
wore, moreover, the first or second pair of 
spats that had ever stepped off the train at 
Lukin Junction, a glowing Scotch tweed, 
and a Panama hat of the celor and weave 
of fine old linen. There was a skeleton at 


_ this Feast of Fashion, however, for only 


tight gloves could make the stubby fingers 
and broad palms of Connor presentable. 
At ninety-five in the shade gloves-were out 
of the question, so he held a pair of yellow 
chamois in one hand and in the other an 
_ amber-headed cane. This was the end of 
_ the little spur-line, and while the train 
backed off down the track, staggering 
across the switch, Ben Connor looked after 
it, leaning upon his cane just forcibly 

1A 


enough to feel the flection of the wood. 
This was one of his attitudes of elegance, 
and when the train was out. of sight, and 
only the puffs of white vapor rolled around. 
the shoulder of the hill, he turned to look 
the town over, having already given Lukin 
Junction ample time to look over Ben Con- 
nor. 

The little crowd was not through with 
its survey, but the eye of the imposing 
stranger abashed it. He had one of those 
long somber faces which Scotchmen call 
“dour.” The complexion was sallow, 
heavy pouches of sleeplessness lay beneath 
his eyes, and there were ridges beside the 
corners of his mouth which came from an 
habitual compression of the lips. Looked 
at in profile he seemed to be smiling broad- 
ly so that the gravity of the full face was 
always surprising. It was this that made 
the townsfolk look down. After a moment, 
they glanced back at him hastily. Some- 
where about the corners of his lips or his 
eyes there was a glint of interest, a touch 
of amusement—they could not tell which, 


“ 


: me Nau re Mr. Connor, ain't ee oan Rone: “Hotel?” | 
a wired for a room in the hotel? Come on, _ His passenger moved es 
then. © My rig is over here. These your 
X a grips?” sf 
2 pede picked up the suit case a the soft not Phe % 
leather traveling bag, and led the way toa “Yes,” he said, af ‘Y a told BE: 
_ buckboard at which stood two downhended place.” cM 
po pee ‘ “Who?” said the oe expectan , 
_- “ Can’t we walk?” su ggested Ben Con- “A Trend of mime” 2 
‘nor, looking up and down the street at the The fat man grunted and ‘wor 
‘dozen sprawling frame houses; but the fat head around so far that a great | 
man stared at him with calm pity. He was rolled up his neck close to his ea 
so fat and so good-natured that even Ben looked into the eye of the stranger 
Connor did not impress him greatly. own. 
“ Maybe you think this is Lukin?” he interested to_ know things like 
a asked. ones. that like my ee and r 
- When the other raised his heavy black don’t”? Soe 
x eyebrows he explained: “ This ain’t noth- Connor nodded, but: since che : 
ing but Lukin Junction. Lukin-is clear 
. | rome the hill. Climb in, Mr. Connor.” 
Boe Connor laid one hand on the back of the 
ok seat, and with surge of his strong shoulders 
Te leaped easily into his place; the fat man 
de. noted this with a roll of his little eyes, and 
then took his own place, the old wagon 
ae careening toward him as he mounted the 
step. He sat with his right foot dangling 
over the side of the buckboard, and a 
S plump shoulder turned fairly upon his pas- 
_ senger so that when he spoke he had to 
_ throw his head and jerk out the words; but 
ne 6 this was apparently his time- honored posi- th 
tion in the wagon, and he did not care to ROE ane some for ue cows, ‘Sat 
vary it for the sake of conversation. A it’s the fishing and the hunting” on 
, - flap of the loose reins set the horses jog- He paused, but having waited in» 
trotting out of Lukin Junction down a said directly: ““T can show wey: the 
gulch which aimed at the side of an enor- holes in the Big Sandy.” 
mous mountain, naked, with no sign of a There was ‘another of ee little wa 
village or even a single shack among its with which, it seemed, the strang 
rocks. Other peaks crowded close on the every remark: not a thoughtful I 
‘ Tight and left, with a loftier range behind, rather as though he wondered | 
‘running up to scattered summits white _ worth while to make any answer. 
with snow and blue with distance. The “I’ve come here for the silence,” he 
; shadows of the late afternoon were thick as ~. “ Silence,” eecine Townsend, 1 n 
og in the gulch, and all the lower moun- | 
ains| were already dim so that the snow- 
peaks in ‘the distance seemed as detached, | 
d hig igh as clouds. Ben Connor sat with his lines and squinted down i 


= er) 


. Faia come to. dine of it, ree 
of liars healt ever “hooked | finer 


between his knees. and ae, hands ie felt eee — De a a ut 
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the last remark. Filled with the coer 
--conviction that he was bringing a silent 
man to his hotel, he gloomily surveyed the 
mountain sides. ‘There was nothing about 
them to cheer him. The trees were lost in 
shadows and all the slopes seemed quite 
barren of life. He vented a little burst of 
anger by yanking at the rein of the off 
horse, a dirty gray. 

“ Giddap, Kitty, damn your eyes!” 

The mare jumped, struck a stone with a 
fore foot, and stumbled heavily. Towns- 
end straightened her out again with an ex- 
pert hand and cursed. 

~“ Of all the no-good hosses I ever see,’ 

he said, inviting the stranger to share in 
his just wrath, “this Kitty is the outbeat- 

ingest, no good rascal. Git on, fool.” 

_ He clapped the reins along her back, seh 
ae his disgust, 

“And yet she has points. Now, I ae 
you, did you ever see a truer Steeldust? 

Look at that high croup and that straight 
rump. Look at them hips, I say, and a 
chest to match ’em. But they ain’t any 

heart in her. Take a hoss through and 
through,” he went on oracularly, ‘“ they’re 

pretty much like men, mostly, and if a 
man ain’t got the heart inside, it don’t 
make no difference how big around -the 
chest he measures.”’ 
~ Ben Connor had leaned forward, study- 

“Ye the mare. 

“Your horse would be all right in her 
place,” he said. “ Of course, she won’t do 
up here in the mountains.” 

_ Like any true Westerner of the moun- 

 tain-desert, Jack Townsend would far 
rather have been discovered with his hand 
in the pocket of another man than be ob- 

_ served registering surprise. He looked 

a carefully ahead until his face was straight 

again. Then he turned. 

_ “Where d’you make out her Mare to 

be?” he asked carelessly. 

2 “Down below,” said the other without 

hesitation, and he waved his arm. “ Down 


in soft, sandy irrigation country she’d be a 


. fine animal.” 
- Jack. Townsend blinked. 
her?” he asked. 
The other shook his head. 
“Well, damn my soul!” breathed the 


is 
: 3 
4 
ech 4 


“You know 


hotel proprietor. “This beats me. 
you read a hoss’s mind, partner?” 

Connor shrugged his shoulders, but 
Townsend no longer took offense at the 
taciturnity of his companion; he spoke now 
in a lower confiding voice which indicated 
an admission of equality. 

“You're right. They said she vi was good, 
and she was good! J seen her run; : sad- 
died her up and rode her thirty miles 
through sand that would of broke the heart 
of anything but a Steeldust, and she come 
through without battin’ an eye. But when 
I got her up here she didn’t do no good. 
But *—he reverted suddenly to his original 
surprise—“ how’d you know her? Recog- 
nize the brand, maybe?” 

‘By her trot,” said the other, and he 
looked across the hills. 

They had turned an angle of the gulch, 
and on a shelf of level ground, dishing out 
from the side of the ceamcomiek stretched 
the town. 

““Isn’t it rather odd,” said Connor, ‘ for 
people to build a town over here when they 
could have it on the railroad?” - 

“ Maybe it looks queer to some, ” nodded 
Townsend, 

He closed his lips firmly, ence to 
imitate the terseness of his guest; but when 
he observed with a side-glance that Connor - 
would not press the inquiry, talk suddenly 
overflowed. Indeed, Townsend was a run- 
ning well of good nature, continually wash- 
ing all bad temper over the brim. 

“T’ll show you how it was,” he went on. 
“You see that shoulder of the mountain 
away off up there? If the light was clearer 
you’d be able to make out some old shacks 
up there, half standin’ up and half fallin’ 
down. .That’s where Lukin used to be. 
Well, the railroad come along and says: 
‘We're goin’ to run a spur into the valley, 
here. You move down and build your 
town at the end of the track and we'll give 
you a hand bringing up new timber for the 
houses.’ That’s the way with railroads; 
they want to dictate; they’re too used to 
handlin’ folks back East that'll let capital 
walk right over their backs.” 

dere: Townsend sent a.glance at Connor 
to’ see if he stirred under the spur, sing 
there was no sign of irritation. 


Maybe 


- step in here and run us unless he’s asked. 


: way and we'll come the other half, but we 

- ‘won’t come clear down into the valley.” 

| Why?” asked Connor. 

7 _ Junction a good place for a village?” 

_. “Fine. None better. But it’s the 
~ principle of the thing, you see? Them rail- 
road magnates says to us: ‘ Come all the 

way.’ ‘Go to the devil,’ says we. And so 

- we come half-way to the new railroad and 

‘built our town; it’d ‘be a pile more agree- 

able to have Lukin over where the railroad 
- ends—look at the way I have to drive back 

and forth for my trade? But just the same, 

‘ M ‘we showed that railroad that it couldn’t 
talk us down.” 

He struck his horses savagely with the 

lines; they sprang from the jog-trot into a 

canter, nd the buckboard went bumping 


— down the main street of Lukin. 


weet of. re aie 


a CHAPTER Th 
CONNOR HEARS A CALL. 


Us PR EN ‘CONNOR sat in his room over- 
- looking the crossing of the streets. It 
was by no means the ramshackle hud- 
Vale: of lean-to’s that he had expected, for 
‘Lukin was built to withstand a siege of 
January snows and_ storm-winds which 
were scooped by the mountains into a fun- 
nel that focused straight on the village. 
. Besides, Lukin was no accidental, cross- 
roads town, but the bank, store, and 
amusement center of a big country. The 
timber was being swept from the Black 

oon - Mountain; there were fairly prosperous 
mines in the vicinity; and cattlemen were 
EN ~yanging their cows over the plateaus more 
and more during the spring and summer. 
Therefore, Lukin boasted two parallel main 


streets, and a cross street, looking forward 


to the day when it should be incorporated 
and have a mayor of its own. At present 


a it had a moving-picture house and a dance | 
hall where a hundred and fifty couples 


sould Lake, ihe Hee at once;. above all, it 


De 


a oF “« “Out ves we're different unobbdy. can't th 


See? We said, you build the railroad half : 


*Isn’t akin 


peaks into strane relief, ay dull. ent 


3 strange oe ‘of Gane me “gre 


— youth longer in Lukin. 


this night, 


moon. \ if 
It was nothing ie Ben n Connor Ah 


nights of Mankauian: and in 1 
matter how hot it became, the e 
always find a cool prospect. lt] 
unpleasant enough when the 


dav he forgot the room ane let his 
go out among the mountains. A. 
moon drifted across the corner of his 
dow, a sickle of light with a dim, 
phorescent line around the rest of th 
cle. y 


to let the stars live. 


scraper, pee now ae eye ne , ee 
Snes sense of freedom over ae. 


known names like stars. But after a 
Ben Connor relaxed. The first: cool 1 
moved across his forehead and carrie Y 

halfway to a dreamless eae 


and wild, the Meat Ney 1: 
people who are much alone. In 
tan only saree: men Tene 


Ben Connor: i in aoa ule the res t it 
full of freedom. He looked en 
i he decided ‘that ample 


All things seemed in| der to C 
He el his sleeves hi 
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* Tet all the air that stirred get at his bulky 


forearms, and then lighted-a cigar. It was 
a dark, oily Havana—it had cost him a 
great deal in money and nerves to acquire 
that habit—and he breathed the scent 
deep while he waited for the steady wind 
which Jack Townsend had _ promised. 
There was just enough noise to give the 
silence that waiting quality which cannot 
be described; below him voices murmured, 
and lifted now and then, rhythmically. 
Ben Connor thought the sounds strangely 


‘musical, and he began to brim with the 


same good nature which puffed the cheeks 
of Jack Townsend. There was a substan- 
tial basis for that content in the broiled 
trout which he had had for dinner. It was 


~ while his thoughts drifted back to those 


browned fish that the first wind struck him. 


Dust with an acrid scent whirled up from 


the street—then a steady stream of air 


swept his face and arms. — 


“a large idea. 
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It was almost as if another personality 
had stepped. into the room. The sounds 


from the street fell away, and there was 
‘the rustling of cloth somewhere, the cool 


lifting of hair from his forehead, and an 
odd sense of motion—as if the wind were 
blowing through him. But something else 
came with the breeze, and though he noted 
it at first with only a subconscious discon- 
tent, it beat gradually into his mind, a light 
ticking, very rapid, and faint, and sound- 


ing in an irregular rhythm. He wanted to 
straighten out that rhythm,and make the - 


flutter of tapping regular. Then it began 


to take on a meaning; it framed words. 


“ Philip Lord, jailed for embezzlement.”’ 
“Hell!” ben out Ben Connor. ‘ The 


telegraph!” 


He started up from his chair, feeling be- 


trayed, for that light, irregular tapping was 


the voice of the world from which he had 


fled. A hard, cool mind worked behind the 


gray eyes of Ben Connor, but as he fin- 
gered the cigar his brain was fumbling at 
Forty-Second and Broadway 
was calling him back. 

_ When he looked out the window, now, 


- the mountains were flat shapes against a 
flat sky, with no more meaning than a 


picture. 
The sounder was chattering: Kid Lane 


“have called up a pal: 


wins title in eighth round. Lucky punch 
dethrones lightweight champion.” Ben 
Connor swallowed hard and found that his 
throat was dry. He was afraid’ of himself 
——afraid that he would go back. He was 
recalled from his ugly musing by the odor 
of the cigar, which had burned out and | 
was filling the room with a rank smell; he 
tossed the crumbled remnants through the 
window, crushed his hat upon his head, 
and went down, collarless, coatless, to get 
on the street in the sound of men’s voices. 
If he had been in Manhattan he would 
they would have 
planned an evening together; but in Lu- 
kin— 

At the door below he glared. up and 
down the street. There was nothing to see 
but a light buggy which rolled noiselessly 
through the dust. A dog detached. itself 
from behind the vehicle and came to bark 
furiously at his feet. The kicking muscles 
in Connor’s leg began to twitch, but a voice 
shouted and the mongrel trotted away, 
growling a challenge over its shoulder. The 
silence fell once more. He turned and 
strode back to the desk of the hotel, behind 
which Jack Townsend sat tilted back in his 
chair reading a newspaper. : 

‘‘ What’s doing in this town of sedi to- 
night?” he asked. 

The proprietor moistened a fat thumb to 

turn the page and looked over his glasses at 
Connor. 
_ “ Appears to me there ain’t much stir- 
rin’ about,” he said. ‘ Except for the 
movies down the street. You see, every- 
body’s there.” 

““ Movies,”? muttered Connor under his 

breath, and looked savagely around him. 
_ What his eyes fell on was a picture of an 
old, old man on the wall, and the rusted 
stove which stood in the center of the room 
with a pipe zigzagging uncertainly toward 
the ceiling. Everything was out of order, 
broken down—like himself. 

‘Looks to me like you’re kind of off 
your feet,” said Jack Townsend, and he 
laid down his paper and looked wistfully 
at his guest. He made up his mind. “Ti 
you're kind of dry for a drink,” he said, 
“T might rustle you a flask of red-eye—” 

‘“ Whisky?” echoed Connor, and mois- 


as “Not that.” 


i ‘the desk, peered after the muscular figure. 


“That gent is a bad hombre,” pro- 


oo “nounced Jack to himself. He sat down 
_ again with a sigh, and added: ‘“ Maybe.” 

At the door Connor was snarling: 
ae « Quiet? Sure; like a grave!” 


The wind freshened, fell away, and the 


oe. niet swift ticking sounded again more 
oo dearly. It mingled with the alkali scent 
of the dust—Manhattan and the desert to- 
gether. He felt a sense of persecuted vir- 
tue. But one of his maxims was:. “ If any- 

_ thing bothers you, go and find out about 

it! ob Saad 

Ben Connor largely used maxims and 

: epigrams; he met crises by remembering 
_ what some one else had said. The ticking 
of the sounder was making him homesick 
and dangerously nervous, so he went to 
find the telegrapher and see the sounder 
which brought the voice of the world into 

eee Lukin. sete 


: yy A few steps. ons him to a screen door 
ros through which he looked hes a long, nar- 


(ae Tow office.: ©. 

--‘In a corner, an electric ‘fan swung back 
and forth through a hurried arc and flut- 

tered papers here and there. — 

almost drowned the ticking of the sounder, 
and Ben Connor wondered with dull irri- 


Salon 


_ dible at the door of the office could carry 
to his room in the hotel. He opened the 
door and ceiraaay ei 


en a net 


CHAPTER Ii. 
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wide, very long, with the floor, walls, 
eo Sea ceiling of ‘the same narrow, un- 
u pointed pine boards; the flooring was worn 
ragged and the ceiling warped into waves. 
Across the room a wide plank with a trap- 
door at one end served as a counter, and 
was Laren with yellow telegraph 


oy - He went back to the oot syithe iene ac a 
oo lew and heavy that Jack Townsend rose 2 
from his chair, and spreading his hands on 
_Ben Connor which formed into t 


Tm going to beat it. 


day I beat ’em. 


_key she took the pulse of the world. 


child, he lowered his hands. 


‘Its whining — nape of her neck. All this iritated. 


absurdly. . 
“ Fifth race,’ u sad the sounder: s 
Beck, first; Conqueror, second—” — 


tation how a tapping which was hardly au-’ 


r was a room not more than eight feet : 


: tees: his ae : Then he shook. his nese: te al abont 


hind him. Tt lef an ee Pa 


of his resolution, “ I’ve made my s 
Im going | 
away where I can forget the worries. 
peices he the: wo: ies 

will beat me.” : us 
That was why he was in Lukin—t ) 
get. And here the world had sneaket 
on him and whispered i in his ear. 
fair? 
It was a woman who es | jerked ie 
for Lukin. With that small finger on 


“ Belmont 
sounder. 
_ Connor endtehceiaehe: eceede hig” ears 
Then, feeling that he was acting like ; a ” 


— chattered 


Another idea had come to en that th 
was fate—luck—his luck. Med not : ak 
another chance? © : : a 
He aes a moment, fightin 


oi the Corntae "The: cheaenee = of 
white cotton dress fairly shouted at h 


Certainly this was fate tenweing i 
Connor snatched a telegraph bla 
sane a message to Harry Sloct | 
betting commissioner. curing = é 
vacation. 
-“ Send dope on Mare firaicepa 
—trials of Trickster and pied hes 
tel Townsend.” - et 
This done, having ane nee ! 


Oa 


“counter to call the operator’s attention, he 


dropped his elbows on the > plank 
scowled downward — in Leer ne 


now, many a grim ee, and many a 


vets vere gen come sea é da le 


it 
¥ ‘ 
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morrow the ponies may have it!’ A good 
day for the bookies if that old cripple, 
Lady Beck, had found her running legs. 


What a trimming they must have given the 


wise ones! 
At this point another hand came into the 

circle of his vision and turned the telegram 
‘about. A pencil flicked across the words, 
checking them swiftly. Connor was fasci- 
nated by that hand, it was so cool, so slen- 
der and deft. He glatced up to her face 
“and saw a resolute chin, a smiling mouth 
which was truly lovely, and direct eyes as 
dark as his own. She carried her head 
buoyantly, in a way that made Connor 
think, with a tingle, of some clean-blooded 
_ filly at the post. 
‘The girl made his change, and shoving 
, it- across, she bent her head toward the 
sounder: 
swiftly for even Ben Connor’s sharp ear, 
but the girl, listening, smiled slowly. 

“Something about soft pine?” queried 
Connor. | 

‘She brightened at this unexpected meet- 
ing-point. Her eyes widened as she stud- 
ied him and listened to the message at the 
same time, and she accomplished this dou- 
ble purpose with such calm that Connor 
felt a trifle abashed. Then the shadow of 
listening vanished, and she concentrated on 
Connor. : 
“Soft pine is up,” 


she nodded. “I 


knew it would climb as soon as old Lucas 


a bought in.” 


“ Speculator in Lukin, is he?” 
“No. California. The one whose 


yacht burned at Honolulu last year. Sold 
pine like wild fire two months ago; down 
goes the price: Then he bought a little 
while ago, and now the pine skyrockets. 
He can buy a new yacht with what he 
makes, I suppose!” 

_ The shade of listening darkened her eyes 
again. ‘‘ Listen!” 
forefinger that seemed tremulous in rhythm 
with the ticking. 3 

_ “Wide brims are in again,” exclaimed 
_ the operator, “and wide hats are awful on 
me; isn’t that the luck?” 

She went back-to her key with the mes- 
sage in her hand, and Connor, dropping his 
elbows on the counter, watched: her send it, 


vA 


The characters came through too 


She raised a hushing - 


with swift almost imperceptible flections of 
her wrist. 

Then she sat again with her hands fold- 
ed in her lap, listening. Connor turned his 
head and glanced through the door; by 
squinting he could look over the roof just 
across the street and see the shadowy 
mountains beyond; then he looked back 
again and watched the girl listening to the 
voice of the outer world. The shock of the 
contrast soothed. He began to forget 
about Ben Connor and think of her. 

The girl turned in her chair and directly 
faced him, and he saw that she moved her 
whole body just as she moved her hand, 
swiftly, but without a jerk; she considered 
him gravely. 

“Lonely?” she inquired. 
ried?” 

She spoke with such a commonplace in- 
tonation that one might have thought it 
her business to attend to loneliness and wor- 
ries. 

“As a matter of fact,” answered Ben 
Connor, instinctively dodging the direct 
query, “ I’ve been wondering how they hap- 
pened to stick a number-one artist on this 
wire. 

“1’m not kidding,” he elaans hastily. 

“You see, I used to jerk lightning my- 
self.” 

For the first time, she really smiled, and 
he discovered what a rare thing a smile 
may be. Up to that point he had thought 
she lacked something, just as the white 
dress lacked a touch of color. 

“Oh,” she nodded, “ Been off the wire 
long?” 

Ben Connor grinned. It began with his 
lips; last of all the dull gray eyes lighted. 

‘Ever since a hot. day in July at Aque- 
duct. The Lorrimer Handicap on the 11th 
of July, to be exact. I tossed up my job 
the next day.” 

““T see,” she said, becoming aware of 


“Or wor- 


him again. “You played Tip-Top. Sec- 
ond.” 

“The deuce! Were you at Aqueduct 
that day?” 


“1 was. baa the wire.” He re- 
strained himself with an ne for a series 
of questions was Connor’s. idea of a dull 
conversation. He merely rubbed his 


wistfully. 


a tie nipped King Chnstes, aad Ae 


Lay at the wire and squeezed home by a 
- nose—paid a fat price, I remember,” went 
on the girl. 
- thing down on him?” 


oe Did a friend of yours play that race?” ’ : 


“Oh, no; but I was new to the wire, 


- then, and i used to cut in and listen to . 


A euaey hiss that came by.” 
“JT know. It’s like having some one 


- whisper. secrets in your ear, at first, isn’t 


-. it? But you remember the Lorrimer, eh? 


ee 


- That was a race!” 
_ The sounder stopped chattering, and by 


an alternation in her eyes he knew that up 


“to that moment she had been giving two- 
thirds of her attention to the voice of the 
_wire and the other fraction to him; but 
Cage centered upon him, and he want- 


a to talk. As if, mysteriously, he could 
oF as of the burden of his unrest with — 


its 


- ue, lee s where I fool ’em! 


Cot 
leat 


the girl. Most of all he wished to talk 


because this office had lifted him back to - 


the old days of “lightning jerking,” when 
: Se worked for a weekly pay-check. The 


. eens nervous eagerness which had been his - 
_ in that time was now in this girl, and he 
~ responded to it like a call of blood to blood. 


“A couple of wise ones took me out to 
- Aqueduct: that day: I had all that was- 
coming to me for a Month in my pocket, 
_ and I kept saying to myself: ‘ They think 
Tl fall for this game and drop my wad; 
}? ” 

He chuckled as he remembered. 

“Go on,” said the girl. ‘You make me 
feel as if” 1 were about to make a clean- 
ap! Rts 3, 

on Really daterasted?” 
She fixed an eager glance on ‘him, as 


though she were judging how far she might 


let herself go. Suddenly she eeu eine 


“to Connor. 


‘* Interested? Ive been takeing the world 
- off the wire for six hs Oia you ’ve been 
wee things happen.” — 
_ “That’s the way I felt at Acisdisnt 
; when BM saw the ponies parade past the 
grand - stand the first time,” he nodded. 
ley came dancing on the bitt, and even 
d see that they: werent 1 mace for use. 


“enasdes! ee his chin and looked at h er : ‘leg 


‘“‘T suppose you had , some- ~ 


- with me were betting ten bucks: on ever 


: fone fellone dint aoe like bbe 


said ~ wise guy on my right when I a 
him; 


got going he'd forg get all Aboud: 


Connor knew that she was eel 


ESN: “all [ 
“muscles. : 
fever point to. ‘watch: — 


i, ar 


fingers mney se ai at kee ie 
the lines beside his mouth deepened. © 
os ‘iT seem to be: besa you. a pe 


will be aes = 

‘““ You want to talk; I want to hoe: : 
she said gravely. ‘“ Ga ahead. Beside a 
I don’t chatter afterward. They saga 
past the grand stand, then whee ai y 

Ben Connor sighed. ol he 

‘“T watched four races. ‘Phe v wise. ie 
race and losing on red-hot tips; and ev 
time I picked out the horse that looked 
good to me, that horse ran in the mo 
Then they came out for the Lorrime 
One of my friends was betting on Kin 
Charles and the other on Miss Lazy. Bot 
of them couldn’t win, and the chance wa 
that neither of mn would. ee ha look d 


they commence running; Miss Laz} 
gangling bay. Yes, they were be 
horses, but . oe eee over Boa Te 


white forges and a nace of a basen 
the saddle. ‘No. 7—Tip-Top - Second 


‘a lame one.’ Come to look ath 
peal he was doing ; a Gn ne : 


eee run like the nae ee 


Aaa Across ae Bee “eyes. esi > brig 


Lees 


asa le Bee a a o- 
horse in the world could give that much to. d 
him when he was right, but yao. guessed 
-that then? — ! | 
“They swung ake the turn ae hit” 
_ the stretch. _ Tip-Top took the curve like a 
‘cart horse. Then the bunch straightened — 
1er. 1 out, with King Charles and Miss Lazy _ 
“4 Nou > ‘were a ae over, 4a guess, fichting each other in front and the rest | 
Sugg ed the hae pnd her. hands were _ streaking out behind like the tail of a flag. 
ag ° They did that first mile in 1.38, but Hee 
gi was. not,” - said Ren Connor, ‘“T was broke their hearts Home es ee ‘that 
id through and through, and never moved weight up. | 
eyes” off Tip-Top Second. His jockey “ They hat an eighth go—one ‘Tittle | 
da a a chen two ae oo measly furlong, with Tip-T op in the ruck, 
I and the crowd screaming for King Charles _ / 
and Miss Lazy; but just exactly at the > 
‘mile post the leaders flattened. I didn’t” 
know it, but the man in- front of me_ 
The | hank: ‘Gening had flushed hie - dropped hie glasses and his head. ‘ Blown! us 
but now a. small spot of white ap- he said, and that was all. It seemed to. me 
red in either cheek, and his dull eyes that the two in front were running as 
ad es expressionless he knew what _ strongly as ever, but Tip-Top was running — 
better. He came streaking, with the boy 
‘flattening out along his neck and the whip — 
: rae. must t have a you sick! e ’ said. going up and down. But I didn’t. stir 
Y. onl: ea — couldn’t; my» blood “was turned Mg 
-* Not a bit” " toe ‘the green ke. water. | 
; AS to iri ahead of the gue as well “ Tip-Top ‘walked fe the ic un go 
| his nose on the hip of King Charles. -Some- 
body: was yelling behind me in a squeaky . 
voice: ‘There is something — wrong! : 
 There’s something wrong!’ There was, 
dozen eats behind. It was a. oie too, and it was the eighty-seven pounds _ 
They went down the that a fool handicapper had put on Tip- — 
1, , eight horses all bunched to- Top. At the sixteenth Miss Lazy threw — 
1 the green jacket drifting that up her head like a swimmer going down | 
ozen lengths to the rear. The wise and dropped back, and Tip-Top was on the 
turned and. grinned at me; then they King’s shoulder. Bitty yards to the finish 
all about me and began to. yell ge Usiber cu eas the King stag ggered as i i 
arles and Miss Pagan es he’d been hit between the ears, and ‘Tip: we 
he bunch were going nd the torn, ce jumped out to win by a face ae 
favorites were fighting it out. “ There was one big breath of sien in ¥ 
_ But I had an eye for the green the grand stand—then a groan. I turned . 
d ened arcund. the turn I saw my head and saw the two wise guys: look- — 
ei | CO yh ing at me with sick grins. After ard 
collected two thousand bucks from ‘ 
looming bookiey i ocr 
.° He paused and smiled at ne ail 
“That was the. rth of July. | < 
day 0 of my aes 


+5 a 


eH 


‘ day, ) and you jumped into two. thousand 


os went on, written in her eyes. 
“You'd like to try it, eh?” said Ben 
Connor. 
ee _“ Haven't you had years of happiness 
: out of it?” 
_ He looked at her with a grimace. 
-_ “ Happiness?” he echoed. ‘Happi- 
: ness?” - 
She stepped phos. so that she put his 
"deep mated face in a better light. 
_ “You're a queer one for a winner.’ 
7 Sure, ue turf is crowded with queer 
“ones like me! a 
: “Winners, all of em?” 


ike eye had been gradually brightening 


while he talked to her. He felt that the 
girl: rang true, as men ring true, yet there 
was nothing acai about. her 


_ “ Vou’ve heard racing called the sport : 


2 ek kings? That’s because only kings can 
afford to follow the ponies. Kings and 
_ Wall Street. 
in without capital. 
for a while; pretty soon we all go smash, 
‘Sooner or later P’ll do what everybody else 
— does— 
see my money go up in smoke.” 


what you have?” 
“Why does the earth aes running 
around the sun? Because there’s a pull. 
- Once you’ve followed the ponies you'll 
keep on following ’em. No hope for it. 
Oh, I’ve seen the boys come up one after 
ee another, make their killings, hit a streak of 
bad luck, plunge, and then watch their 


. s pow into the ruck 


| ue break eee the turf. now or never. And 


% me co en ne ee Os veges oe 
; with your finger on the key all day, every 


a After she had stopped speaiy her : 3 
with a trace of. mice re 


But a fellow can’t squeeze 
I’ve made a go of it 
Nisa numbness of brain and fever dee 
-put up my cash on a sure thing and 


“Then why don’t you pull out it with 


- sure-things throw up its tail in the stretch — 


> 4 ied over an pence two. hn 
was lueauininé to realize that ie must ones | a, 
nor slipped out of bed and stood be 
_ the growing web while the | 


. there ees some oe obael tv 


fe again met t the: phates 
nis of this’ inornsne eta ! 


He oat gies as : 
“Where'd you get that nam 2? 


“Off the teelgram.” 
He nodded, but said: “Dy an id 
been chattering too much.” Se — 
“ My name is Ruth Manning,” a 
the girl, “I don’t think eas’ : 
much, 7.7 ee Gee 
He kept his eyes sealy 0 on 1 he + wh 
he shook hands. > oe 
“Tm glad T know s some one a | 
said Connor: 


! CHAPTER W.: 
CONNOR SEES A co ie 
JHEN Connor ome 


oa mie as dante bie ri 


wind peep the been: in eae masses 
and shook them out again. ‘He pore 1 upo! 

this for a time, and next he 1€ 
reas pees a web in the 


deep, suspended by a silken 


threads. were being fastened, A 


_@ 


can surface of raw v lay from which the 


Shes ed. « Beast 
, "No favorites oe Bae Rl 


send, recovering to the full his customary 


Epiece of toast with a layer of ham on it- : 


stake on one of ’em. 


ae he. asked. 


to ihe missus ey a Lie rae a 
late, seat we like to be una o ee i 


a That ent again, ie Re Coe an. 
- snapped his fingers. His spirits continued — 
to rise, if that were possible, during the 
breakfast. of ham and eggs, and coffee of | 
a taste so metallic that. only a copious use 
of cream made it drinkable. Jack Tone 


good nature, joined his” guest | in a hu 


Dane to keep a stranger from eating alone, 
he said—and while he ate he talked. about 
the race. Connor had noticed that the” 
lobby was almost empty. «=... 
““'They’re over lookin’ at ‘the. “hoses, ye 
said. Townsend, “and eee ‘their ets a 
pica ! 


himself aul a a effort. ME ee 
_“ Because,” continued Towesend Hh : 
had your advice I might get. down a litt 
Vow seer? 57 6 

Ben Connor paused with a morsel of ham 
halfway toward his lips. _ 
“Who told you I know anything. abc 2 


“ You told me vatiaelé x slomed the 
prietor, “and I’d like to figure how y 
knew the mare come from the Ballor 
Valley. « | 4 
ag From pa : 


it ee Res it had me pad up to He 
is the way with most things. 
: oe with a ee He daubs it on a cow 


ae same. 
7 to have you come out and. take a look 
Be them hosses. 
~ voice—“ you might pick up a bit of loose 


ee aioe to-day.” 


ment behind his ‘mirth. 

“ The fact is, Townsend,” he said, ““1’m 
not interested in racing now. YP m up here 
for the air.” 3 oe 
oe Sure—sure,” said the hotel man. “TI 
now all that. Well, if -you’re dead set it 
~ ain’t hardly Christian to lure you into bet- 
Te on a hoss race, I suppose.” 

- He munched at his eandiwich: in savage 

ay, ~ silence, while Connor looked out the 
window and ‘began to whistle. _ 


“They race very often up here?” he 


. one carelessly. 

fe - “Once in a while.” : 
re pleasant sport,” sighed Connor. 
“Ain't it, mow?” argued Townsend. 


‘serious that it don’t last Jong.” 

(7 That sor” 

ver. ‘They bet every last doliar ey 
can rake up, and about the second or third 
‘race i in the year the money’s all pooled in 
_ two or three pockets. Then the rest go 
- gunnin’ for trouble, and most generally find 


around here is good for three shooting 
_ scrapes, and each shooting’s equal to one 
corpse and half a dozen put away for re- 
pairs.” He touched his forehead, marked 
_ ‘with a white line. “I used to - consider- 

° - able,” he said. 


sentminded again. 


ae Yes, sir,” went on the other. “ I’ve 


nough dust to choke a mule, and slap it all 
down on the hoss. I’ve seen twenty thou- 
a cold. bucks lost and won on a dinky © 


ardly. -That’s: how crazy they get.” 
or W ae his forehead. eee 


Take a fine 


‘No, Mr. Connor! Ya still like a 


Besides ”—he lowered his — 
. change yourself. : They’ sa plenty re is 


Connor laughed, but there was erie: 


public had gathered at the 
the street, west it: included _ 


te ‘But these gents around here take it so_ 


a plenty. Any six races that’s got up : 


eh?” suggested Townsend. 


“He-m,” murmured Connor, grown ab- ‘That's me os ae 
afat walle. 
seen the boys come in from the mines with 
| sap got hardly any tim 


ponies a ance Y the: one 
bx Se onesie bates exclaimed : 


This Gee Censor we: a t his 
BAe but, peste a Hie spc 


went. out omen ene 
‘The conclave of ders. ind 4 t 


Lukin. 


Sclenia ious thditereaee seopinec 


look after casei which pace had re d 


were half : does pee 
“ Quite a bit of sporting | 


“Sure,” sighed Connor. 
the brandished money. “ 
he murmured, bie ed 


‘Which one?” rua : 


Pie nics 8 him ay 


pinto that wasn’t worth twenty dol- 


| n ain't $0 bad. . Ob, 


: “« eye was s about to 
hat cae ‘was only” one horse in the 
e; but—” 
as he looked over the riders. He 
yas hunting automatically for the ‘fleshless 
ace and angular body of a jockey; among 
m all Charlie Haig came the closest to 
Late He bak a aaa ae 


e eee ae the corner m his eyes. 
companion, as. though he suspected 
ry. ‘I never seen the gray before,” 

on. “ Look sort of underfed, eh?” 
r HP agerenle did not hear. He 
aised his. head and his nostrils trem- 
so that Townsend did not know 
the one fellow was about. to 


bbed ae eyes ahd dared 4 Peek 
at he had not overlooked some pos- 


the. t 


He shook his head despair- : 


: and the half-breed also frowned, to see i 
there were any hidden insult. 


. nor without hesitation. 


much weight on him,” Lens Connor. ‘ 


3 youngster—have the mount. 


in the eae. But he saw again 
an-rib Coed pee | to simile. 
s rhe. hliees ‘wheeled, ue 
as 2 angling | oe , 


yc to bet ‘on that?” . 
ee mnor made no answer. — He atepped up 
to the owner of the gray, a swarthy man 
whose Indian. blood told in the discolored — : 
_ whites of his eyes. His half sleepy, half — 
sullen expression cleared when the white 2 
man shook hands and introduced himself as o 
a lover of fast horseflesh. | | ne 
He even congratulated the ‘Indian on 


‘owning so fine a specimen, at which an 


parently subtle mockery Townsend, in the | 
rear, set his teeth to keep from ‘smiling; 


But Cor 
nor had stepped back and was poles at 
_ the forelegs of the gelding. — oe 
“There’s bone for you,” he said: exe : 
ultantly. “More than ai inches, a 
that Cannon?” _ ae 
uh,” grunted the owner, “ r dunno. 
But. his last shred of suspicion disap- 
peared as Connor, working his fingers al ong 
the shoulder muscles of the animal, smiled " 
with pleasure and admiration. = te 
. My name’s Bert Sims,” said the hal oa 
breed, ‘‘ and I’m glad to know you. Most | f 
of the hove in Lukin think my hoss ain t oe 
Ve a chance in this race.” . 
“T think they’re right,” bie answered G 


The eyes of the half-breed fisted a 
“T think you’re putting fifty pounds too 


se Yeh?” ; oe 
“Can’t another man ride your. horse?” oa 
-“ Anybody can ride him.” _ : 
“Then let that fellow yonder—that 
Tl back the 
gray to the bottom of my. pat if on 
do. y% 2 
“I wouldn’t feel hardly. ear seeing 
another man on him,” said the Indian. “ If 
he’s rode [ll do the Eaing., 1G done it 
for fifteen years.” ts 
“What?” - ee 
“Fifteen years.” cooks 
“Ts that horse fifteen. ‘years 5 old?” asked 


‘ ee t eee 
The Indian merely stared at him. 


“Ts the horse a strain of blood or m 


accident? — What’s his breed?” 
~ ‘ He’s an Eden gray.” 
fe, Are there more like him?” 


o The valley’s full of ’em, ee say,” 


5 es Bert Sims. 
“What valley?” snapped the oaaitee 
“Aart cgsiges init. If 1 was I poe 
a talk.’ Le eee : 
‘ « Why not?” 
ie reply Sims rolled the yellow-stained 


a ines of his eyes slowly toward-his inter- 


a locutor. _ He did not turn his head, but a 


smile gradual! y began on his lips and spread 


9 a sinister hint at mirth. It put a grim 


sy to he conversation, and Connor tured 


ae re oe ready foe the start. 
ious on that runt of a gray?” 


CHAPTER ve 
“CONNOR LOSES A 


nee shook his head almost sadly. 
_ “A horse that stands not a hair more 


BET. 


» than fourteen-three, eighteen years 


s old, with a hundred and eighty pounds up— 
No, I’m not a fool.” 

_ “Which is it—the roan or the bay?” 
é gasped ‘Townsend. “Which d’you say? 
_ Yl tell you about the valley A, the race. 
Which hoss, Mr. Connor?” 


_ Thus appealed to, the gambler ee 


ened and clasped his hands behind his back, 
He looked coldly at the horses. 
_“ How old is that brown yonder—the ¢ one 
the boy i is just mounting?” — 
“Three, But what's. he sone to do. with 
Beer a 2: a 


‘ne Foe you, “Nee epost re no 
« foe g0 a — ne the roan 


‘Cnnnee. & Aes a ‘you “have | 
horse to be afraid of. Bae 
“ Sure; Lightnin’— a ar, he’ 
“Not Lightning, a tel: you. 
is the only other horse to b 


though the brown stallion ee e lo i 


has enough seasoning.” 
For a moment panic brightened 


of Townsend, and stasis asa ‘shook the 


anay 


“and dae s no use etalking. 
te ‘the shaued set eon 


pe ane fis companion poe to ce] 
then he eo , eee for aus 


oe pues it, bie ree a mete 
sure stands on end. I get to 1 
what veh wife a = if I 

ie 23 


i ell die, a a ney cs a 
The bay and the brown went re into 
he pack together, even as Connor spoke, | 
though the riders were flogging hard, and — 
ee the roan drew to the front. It was 

plain to see that he had the foot of the | 

rest, for he came away from the crowd with | 


z a 


every leap. | ie. < 
“ Look! Look! Look!” ‘moaned:Town- ie . 
send. ‘Two for one! Look!” He choked — 


with pleasure and gripped Connor’s arm in 
| hel his hands in token of gratitude. Lee 
Now the race bore swiftly, down. the ee Uy 
ish, the horses looming bigger; their eyes _ 
could. be seen, and their straining nostrils. A 
now, and the desperate face of each rider, 
‘trying to lift his horse into a great burst. 

_ “ He’s got it,” sobbed Townsend, Sho 
d cal. “ Nothin’ can catch him now.” — 
But his companion, in place of answer, 
stiffened and pointed. His voice was a_ 
~ tone of horror, almost, as he said: i knew, 
by God, I knew all the time and wouldn’t 
believe my eyes” i 
For far from the left, condin hep ‘pack, 
came a streak of gray. lt caught the pone 
horse and passed him in two leaps; it shot 
by the laboring bay; and only the roan of - 
Charlie Haig remained in front. That rider, 
confident of victory, had slipped his quirt 
over his wrist and was hand-riding his horse 
_, When a brief, deep yell of dismay from. the 
* crowd made him jerk a glance over 
shoulder. He cut the quirt into the flank 
of the roan, but it was too late. Five 
lengths from ‘the finish the little gray shoved 
ae ens ee hie about: the his nose in front; and from that point, set: 
adn with b eben aso as cee  tling toward the earth, as he stretched in 
ti a longer and longer stride, every jump in: 
: ol his margin. The nose of the roan 
was hardly on the ee of the gelding : at oo 
the finish. 5. | : ae 
3 A bedlam roar came. from the erowd” 
Townsend was cursing and beating time 
to his oaths with a fat fist. Townsend 
found 80. “many. renee losers that his” 


i ae tle , | : 
lis. Ne eS Jost ina a sel that went up 


Zi hope of winning na bay ae 
orse to canter oasis 


to Pdanor. smiling wryly. 
oS We can’t win every hey e 
os _ = ‘but. Tl tell. ee this, parr of all 

men : ever seen, t the mec 


ate Hey, ee x Saas Towncced. pe 
ceiving that he was.on the aes of being 
Penared. = | 
“A hundred and aay pounds ” aed 
ns the big man. 


_ Townsend saw for the first time that a 
a ‘stop-watch was in the hand of his com- 
baie and now, as Connor began to pace 
_ off the distance, the hotel anes eco 
behind, curious. 

~ starting point the saver man stpiied ab- 
_ ruptly, shook his head, and then went on. - 
When he came to the start he paused again, 


and Townsend found him staring with dull - 


eb at the face of the watch. 

« What. o they make it in?” asked the 
-Hiedle: man. 
_ The athe did not hear: 

“They ran from this line?” he queried in 
-a husky voice. 
“Sure. Line between them posts.” 


a Fifty-nine seconds!” he kept repeating. 


Fifty-nine seconds! Fifty- -nine!”’ 

What about the fifty-nine seconds?” 
asked ‘Townsend, and receiving no answer 
he murmured to himself: “ “ The heat has 
got to his head. oe 
~ Connor asked acai: i. Kater seething. 
about | these gray. horses and sahacaa they 
came from?”’ ; : 

“Sure. As much as. seventy Come 


from yonder in the mountains. A negro 


oyases em? 

bbe Negro?” erate taee : 

1 0" Vep, 4 deaf mute. Ain’t ever been 
Neat to say a word,” ae s 
“ And he raises horses like that?” 

ee ‘Sure. PS, 


‘ 


“ And. nobody’s heen up there to ay to. 


a er” 
Tao. far to go, you see? ome ake and 


oe 


“Yep. fee ‘comes 4 ante 
and sells a hoss to the 
and then walks back to the 
pair eo he sells, a 1 


yarn out abou pane ey 
‘“ What price | does the negro ask 
“ Thinking of getting one of | 
“Me? Of course not! What 


“with a runt of a horse like 


was wondering what they sd: 
for little horses.” an 
“Dena oe ea 
“What’s that ees vies were goin 
tell me about. Harry Macklin?” 
“Vou see, it was this way—” 
And he poured forth the s 
while they strolled back to the 
nor smiled and nodded > at 
places, but his absent ¢ eyes we 


an 


more, the i oe ic an 
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a hard trail. Besides, they’s plenty of - 


ood | hoss-flesh right around Lukin, here.” 
Of course,” nodded. Connor genial, 

O course there i Bi is 
them rays is too small. oe: 


Pay the aa: fs C 
nk oe he brow ht 
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lowed a time of close work. Page after 
page of calculations scribbled with a soft 
pencil and in a large, sprawling hand, were 
torn from a pad, fluttered through the air 
and lay where they fell. When the hour 
was ended he pushed away the pamphlets 
of “ dope” and picked up his notes. After 
that he sat in deep thought and drove 
puff after puff of cigarette-smoke at the 
ceiling. 

As his brown study progressed he began 

- crumpling the slips in his moist fingers until 
only two remained. These he balanced on 
his finger-tips as though their weight might 
speak to his finely attuned nerves. At 
length, one hand closed slowly over the 
paper it held and crushed it to a ball. He 
flicked this away with his thumb and rose. 
On the remaining paper was written 
‘“ Trickster.”’ Connor had made his choice. 

That done, his expression softened as men 
relax after a day of mental strain and he 

- loitered down the stairs and into the street. 
Passing through the lobby he heard the 
voice of Jack Townsend raised obviously to 
attract his attention. 

“There he goes now. And nothing but 
the weight kept him from bettin’ on the 
gray.” = 
- Connor heard sounds, not words, for his 

_ ~ mind was already far away in a club house, 

_ waiting for the “ ponies ” to file past. On 

the way to the telegraph office he saw 
neither street nor building nor face, until he 
had written on one of the yellow blanks, 
“A thousand on Trickster,’ and addressed 


the telegram across the counter did he see 
~ Ruth Manning. 
a She was half-turned from the key, but 
' her head was canted toward the chattering 
sounder with a blank, inward look. 
is “Do you hear?” she cried happily. 
—_  “ Bjornsen is. back!” 
““ Who?” asked Connor. 

“Sveynrod Bjornsen. Lost three men 

out of eight, but he got within a hundred 
and fifty miles of the pole. Found new 
land, too.” | 

“Lucky devil, eh?” 

But the girl frowned at him. 
“Lucky, nothing! Bijornsen is a fighter; 
__ be lost his father and his older brother up 


2A 


it to Harry Slocum. Not until he shoved ~ 


AT 


there three years ago and then he went 
back to make up for their deaths. - Luck?” 

Connor, wondering, nodded. “ Slipped 
my mind, that story of Bjornsen. Any 
other news?” 

She made a little gesture, palms up, as 
though she gathered something from the air. 

“ News? The old wire has been pouring 
it at me all morning. Henry Levateur went 
up thirty-two thousand feet yesterday and 
the Admiral Barr was launched.” 

Connor kept fairly abreast of » times, 
but now he was at sea. 

“ That’s the new liner, isn’t it?” 

“ Thirty thousand tons of liner at that. 
She took the water like a duck. Well, that’s 
the stuff for Uncle Sam to give them; a few 
more like the Admiral Barr and we'll have 
the old colors in every port that calls itself 
a town, Europe will have to wake up.” 

’ She counted the telegram with a sweep of 
her pencil and flipped the change to Connor 
out of the coin-box. The rattle of the 
sounder meant new things to Connor; the 
edges of the world crowded close, for when 
the noise stopped, in the thick silence he 
watched her features relax and the light 
go out of her eyes. It enabled him to glance 
into her life in Lukin, with only the chatter- 
ing wire for a companion. A moment be- 
fore she had been radiant—now she was a 
tired girl with purple shadows beneath her 
eyes making them look ghostly large, 

“Oh, Bobby,” she called. A tall youth 
came out of aninner room. ‘“ Take the key, 
please; I’m going out for lunch.” 

“Come to the hotel with me,’’ suggested 
Connor. 

“Lunch ate Townsend’s?”’ 
with a touch of excitement. 
treat.”’ 

Already she gained color and her eyes’ 
brightened. She was like a motor, Connor 
decided, nothing in itself, but responding to 
every electric current. 

“This lunch is on me, by the way,” she 
added. 

“Why is that?” 

“ Because I like to pay on my winning 
days. JI cashed in on the Indian’s horse 
this morning.’’ 

In Connor’s own parlance—it brought 
him up standing. 


She laughed 
“Phas a 


“Don’t pin any flowers on me,” she an- 
: ee 
> to look at their. hocks and see how they 


stand; and I don’t suppose I'd buy in on 


a pony that points the toe of a fore-foot— 
But I’m no judge. I bet on the gray be- 
oe I know the blood.” 
_. She had stopped at the door of the hotel 
x ee she did not see the change in Connor’s 
face as they entered. 


“Queer thing about horses,” che con-. 


tinued. “They show their strain, though 
the finest man that ever stepped might have 
a son that’s a quitter. Not that way with 
_ horses. Why, any scrubby pinto that has a 
- drop of Eden Gray blood in him will run 
toes his heart breaks. You can bet on that.” 


~ Lunch at Townsend’s, Connor saw, must 


“be the fashionable thing in Lukin. The 
“masses”? of those who came to town for 
the day ate at the lunch-counters in the old 
- saloons while the select went to the hotel. 
Mrs. ‘Townsend, billowing about the room 
in a dress of blue with white polka-dots, 
when she was not making hurried trips into 
the. kitchen, cast one glance of approval 
at Ben Connor and another of surprise at 
the girl. Other glances followed, for the 
room was fairly well filled, and a whisper 
went trailing | about them, before and be- 


i. Tt ‘was ‘easy to see that Ruth Mannie 


Be - quaintance with the stranger, but she bore 
a up beautifully, and Connor gauging her 
-_-with an accurate eye, admired and wondered 
_ where she had learned. Yet when they 


_ her, he could tell from the manner in which 
_ she lowered herself into it that she was not 


gave him a feeling of power over her. 
_“ You liked the gray, too?” she was say- 
ing, as he took his place. 


He smiled at her ca a new eb : 


“ Oh, I know enough about horses x 
a « ‘But an reve ne. abou t 


little streak of gray shoot over the ‘finish 


was being accused of “scraping” ac-. 


- found a table and he drew out a chair for. 


_ used to being seated. That observation 
g a rock) and jel a off his hore 


ae a hundred ae against him,” 
af a ee you 
| negro was nee ae 5 


grays?” < % 

“Not so many. They only come 
one outfit, you see. Dad knew horses, an 
he told me an Eden Gray was worth any 
man’s money. Poor dad!” ~~ ore 

Connor watched her eyes turn ee an 
dull, but he tossed sympathy aside. = 
stepped forward in the business. 

“Tve been interested since I saw hae 


Eighteen years old, Did you know that? 

_“ Really? Well, dad said an Eden Gra 
was good to twentyefive’ oh eee 
“What else did he say?” a oe 


them, after all, but he ad ‘that now anc [ 
then a deaf and dumb negro comes. He's S 
a regular giant and he has the face of 
beast. Whenever he Baers @ man 1 he gets : 


of tie oiler On the paper ve says: ve Fh y 
dollars in gold coin! Always that.” a 
‘It was like a fairy tale to Connor. 
“Jude Harper of Collinsville. ‘met a im 
once. He had only ten dollars in gold, but 
he had ps hundred i in Se He otis 


valley?” Ne as 
“ Once a year—once in two years. 
body knows ae OE Col 


Be . oe ee the hair and Dene his h 


re that ey mus 


Shae FA ort =. 


Pi CRI ee eer 
ot ca) a see 
13 | ha 


Se Be ia Nae Re IER pn oe a 
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black went away again, and Pete came 
home as fast as his horse could carry him.” 

Connor swallowed. ‘‘ Where do they get 
the name Eden Gray?” 

“J don’t know. Dad said that three 
things were true about every gray. It’s al- 
ways a gelding; it’s always one price, and 
it always has a flaw. I looked the one over 
that ran to-day and couldn’t see anything 
wrong, though.” 

“ Cow-hocked,” said Connor, breathing 
hard. “Go on!” 

** Dad made up his mind that hee reason 
they didn’t sell more horses was because 


- the owner only sold to weed out his 


stock.” 

“Wait,” said Connor, tapping on the 
table to make his point. ‘‘Do I gather 
that the only Eden Grays that are sold are 


the poorest of the lot?” 


“ That was dad’s idea.” 

“Go on,” said Connor. 

“Youre excited?” 

But he answered quickly: “ Well, one of 
those grays beat me out of a hundred dol- 
Jars. I can’t help being interested.” 

He detached his watch-charm from its 
catch and began to finger it carelessly; it 
was the head of an ape carved in ivory 


yellowed with age. 


The girl watched, fascinated, but she 
made no mention of it, for the jaw of the 
gambler was set in a hard line, and she felt, 
subconsciously, a widening distance be- 
tween them. 

“Does the deaf hegro own the horses?” 
he was asking. 

“I suppose so.’ 

“This sounds like a regular catechism, 
doesn’t it?” 


“J don’t mind. Come to think of i ; 


everything about the grays is queer. Well. 
I’ve never seen this negro, but do you know 
what I think? That he lives off there in the 
mountains by himself because he’s a sort of 


 Yeligious fanatic.” 


“Religion? Crazy, maybe.” 
<¢ Maybe. 9 


_ “What’s his religion?” 


“JT don’t know,” said the aici coldly. 


_ “ After you jerk lightning for a while you 


aren’t interested much in religion.” 


_ He nodded, not quite sure of her posi- 


~ me fond of it. 


tion, but now her face darkened and she 
went on, gathering interest in the subject. 

‘Oh, ’ve heard ’em rave about the God 
that made the earth and the stars and all 
that stuff; the mountains, too.- I’ve heard 
‘em die asking for mercy and praising God. 
That’s the way dad went. It was drink 
that got him. But I’m for facts only. Far 
as I can see, when people come up against 
a thing they can’t understand they just 
close their eyes and say, God! And when 
they’re due to die, sometimes they’re afraid 
and they say, God—because they think 
they’re going out like a snuffed lantern and 
never will be lighted again.” 

- The gambler sat with his chin buried in 
his palm, and from beneath a heavy frown 
he studied the girl. 

“I don’t hold malice more oe the next 
one,” said the girl, but I saw daddie; and 
I've been sick of religion ever since. Be- 
sides, how do you explain the rotten things 
that happen in the world? Look at yester- 
day! The King of the Sea goes down with 
all on board. Were they all crooks? Were 
they all ready to die? They can tell me 
about God, but I say, ‘Give me the 
proofs!’ ” 

She looked at Connor defiantly. ‘‘ There’s 
just one thing I believe in,” she said, 
“ that’s luck!” es 

He did not stir, but still studied her, and 
she flushed under the scrutiny. 

“ Not that I’ve had enough luck to make 
I’ve been stuck up here on 
the edge of the world all my life. And how 
I’ve wanted to get away! How I’ve wanted 
it! Ive begged for a chance—to cut out 
the work. If it doesn’t make callouses on 
a girl’s hands it will make them on her 
heart. I’ve been waiting all my life for a 
chance, and the chance has never come.” 
Something flared in her. : 

“Sometimes J think,’ she whispered, 
“that I can’t stand it! That I’d do any- 
thing! Anything—just to get away.” 

. She stopped, and as her passion ebbed 
she was afraid she had said too much. 

‘ Shake,” he said, stretching his hand 
across the table, “I’m with you. Luck! 
That’s all there is running things!” 

His fingers closed hard over hers and she 
winced, for he had forgotten to remove the 
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THE TRAIL TO EDEN. 


the hotel with a telegram for Con- 


on nor. It announced that Trickster, at 


“six to one, came home a winner in the Mur- 


ray. But Connor had time for only a grunt 
-and a nod; he was too busy composing a 
~ letter to Harry Widens which read as fol: 
lows: : 


ae Din Harry :. 

Ym about to put my head in the lion’s 
mouth; and in case you don’t hear from me 
_. again, say within three months, this is to ask 
you to look for my bones. I’m starting out 
‘to nail a thousand-to-one shot. Working a 
hunch for the biggest clean-up we ever made. 
‘I’m going into the mountains to find a deaf 
‘mute negro who raises the finest horses I’ve © 
ever seen. Do you get that? No white man 
has” gone into that valley; at least, no one 
has come out talking. But I’m going to bring 
something with me. If I don’t come out it ‘ll. 
be because I’ve been knocked on the head in- _ 
side the valley. I’m not telling any one 
around here where I’m bound, but I’ve made 
nquiries, and this is what I beithiay : No one is" 
terested in the negro’s valley, simply because 
’s so far away. The negro doesn’t bother 
them. and they won’t bother him. That’s 
_ the main reason for letting him alone. The — 

other reasons are that he’s suspected of being 
a bad actor. 

‘But the. distance is the chief thing that 
fences people away. ‘The straight cut is bad 
going. The better way around is a slow 
a journey. It leads west out of Lukin and 
down into the valley of the Girard River; 
then along the Girard to its headwaters. Then 
through the mountains again to the only en- 
_ trance to the valley. I’m. telling you all this 
so that you'll know what you may have 
‘ ahead of you. If ’'m mum for three onthe 
come straight for Lukin; go to a telegraph 
operator named Ruth Manning, and tell her) 
_ that you've come to get track of me. She'll 
st ae OU the names of the best dozen men 


posse. ‘nist 

Around Lukin ‘hey fave a sort. Gi ie 
of t he valley bad medicine, they call it. — 
ea hard game ahead of me and I’m 

Eve: ae to be 


tack the cards, 


my ; SHAT evening Ruth sent a boy over to 


joints that promised an easy Baits: 


ing at the creaking new leather. 


game.” 


fide which wae aa an 2. tase ‘aindes 
leg. He had little ce with a 
but he said SO : 


mule: no sign ve Sialoat > or spay 
« when a mule ain’t got them, he 
in’ 
When xe, sin ike Spee ae 


a mene take Se te 
of being rich for ya tay and 
‘Will be over i) Ao ng ce x 
Hold vourede ready; sharp. te ae 
pancty eas, come West if I'm still sil 
As ever, reg: 


“hi, 


ward, Ren secu rmcenee final advice : 
from Jack. Townsend. It was. under the 
hotel man’s supervision that he selected : 
his outfit of soft felt hat, flannel shirts, | 
heavy socks, and Napatan. boots; Towns. 
end, too, went with him to pick out. the 
pack mule and all the elements of the Pac x 
from. salt to canned tomatoes. cue 


by ‘b acne ‘While Ben "Conte ed 
peteecoe a dozen possibilities and picked ¢ 


speed in a oiich: aa a flechie. fetlock— 


“You — won't - have: no. “trouble,” ” 


ing the stirrups bare eae forth and | tr 


ever you go you'll find gents ready t to 

you a hand on your way.” | : 
“Why’s that? Don’t I Took like a an a old 

hand at this game?” - p 


a N ot By that con plexion; it alk 


swvered Eee 
nose.’ 
“ With that gun ‘you wok to ret 


wrong. Don’t. treat. hit 


EIN REND PE AS DOAN eee bes AP eet Te pe Sg SO es) 


ag 
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kids. He’ll hang back for two days, but 
the third day he'll walk all over your hoss; 
never was a hoss that could walk with a 
mule on a long trip: Well, Mr. Connor, I 
guess you’re all fixed, but I’d like to send 


a boy along to see you get started right.” 


_“ Don’t worry,” smiled Connor. “I’ve 

written down all your suggestions.” 
‘Here’s what you want to tie on to spe- 

cial,” said the fat man. ‘ Don’t move your 


camp on Fridays or the thirteenth; if you‘ 


come nigh a town and a black cat crosses 


your trail, you camp right here and don’t 
move on to that town till the next morn- 
ing. And wait a minute—if you start out 


“and find you’ve left something in camp, 


make a cross in the trail before you go 


= back.” 


He frowned to collect his thoughts. 

“Well, if you don’t do none of them 
three things, you can’t come out far wrong. 
S’long, and good luck, Mr. Connor.” 

Connor waved his hand, touched the 
chestnut with his heel and the horse broke 
into a trot, while the rope, coming taut, first 
stretched the neck of the mule and then 
tugged him into a dragging amble. In this 
manner Connor went out of Lukin., He 
smiled to himself, as he thought confidently 
of the far different fashion in which he 
would return. 

The first day gave Connor a raw nose, a 
sunburned neck and wrists, and his supper 
was charred bacon and tasteless coffee; but 
the next morning he came out of the choppy 
mountains and went down a long, easy slope 


into the valley of the Girard. There was 


always water here, and fine grass for the 
horse and mule, with a cool wind off the 
snows coming down the ravine. By the 
third day he was broken into the routine 
of his work and knew the most vulnerable 
spot on the ribs of the mule, and had a pet 


name for the chestnut. Thereafter the camp- 


ing trip was pleasant enough. It took him 
longer than he had expected, for he would 
not press the horse as the pitch of the ra- 
vine grew steeper; later he saw his wisdom 
in keeping the chestnut fresh for the final 


burst, for when he reached the head-spring 
_ *of the Girard, he faced a confusion of diffi- 
cult, naked mountains. 
- but determined, and the next morning he 


He was daunted 


filled his canteens and struck into the last 
stage of his journey. 

Luck gave him cool weather, with high 
moving clouds, which curtained the sun 
during the middle of the day, but even then 
it was hard work. He had not the vestige 
of a trail to follow; the mountain sides 
were bare rock. A scattering of shrubs 
and dwarfed trees found rooting in crev- 
ices, but on the whole Connor was journey- 
ing through a sea of stone, and sometimes, 
when the sun glinted on smooth surface, 
the reflection blinded him. By noon the 
chestnut was hobbling, and before night- 
fall even the mule showed signs of distress. 
And though Connor traveled now by com- 
pass, he was haunted by a continual fear 
that he might have mistaken his way, or 
that the directions he had picked up at 
Lukin might be entirely wrong. Evening 
was already coming over the mountains 
when he rounded a slope of black rock and 
found below him a picture that tallied in 
every detail with all he had heard of the 
valley. 

~The first look was like a glance into a 
deep well of stone with a flash of water in 
the bottom; afterward he sat on a bowlder 
and arranged the details of that big vista. 
Nothing led up to the Garden from any di- 
rection; it was a freak of nature. Some 
convulsion of the earth, when these moun- 
tains were first, rising, perhaps, had split 
the rocks, or as the surface strata rolled up, 
they parted over the central lift and left 
this ragged fissure. Through the valley 
ran a river, but water could never have cut 
those saw-tooth cliffs; and Connor noted 
this strange thing: thatthe valley came to 
abrupt ends both north and south. By the 
slant sunlight, and at that distance—for he 
judged the place to be some ten or fifteen 
miles in length—it seemed as if the cliff 
fronts to the north and south were as solid 
and lofty as a portion of the sides; yet this 
could not be unless the river actually dis- 
appeared under the face of the wall. Still, 
he could not make out details from the dis- 
tance, only the main outline of the place, 
the sheen of growing things, whether trees 
or grass, and the glitter of the river which 
swelled toward the center of the valley into 
a lake, He could discover only one natu- 


r 1 entrance: 


. ‘The sore-footed chestnut had caught the 


flash of green, and now he pricked his ears 
Connor 


and whinnied as if he saw home. 
started. down the rocks toward the en- 


trance, leading. the horse, while the mule 


- trailed wearily behind. As he turned, the 
wind blew to him out of the valley a faint 
_ rhythmical chiming. When he eed to 
listen the sound disappeared. t 


- He dipped out of the brighter level into. 
evening was 


a premature night below; 
_ gathering quickly, and with each step Con- 
nor felt the misty darkness closing above 
_ his head. He was stumbling over the bowl- 
ders, downheaded, hardly able to see the 
ground at his feet, yet when he reached the 
~ bottom of the little ravine which ran to- 
ward the entrance, he looked up to a red 


a sky, and the higher mountains rolled off i in 


waves of light. Distances were magnified; 
e seemed to look from the bottom of the 


_ dizzy, and between the edges of the cleft 
that rose straight as Doric pillars, he saw 
a fire burning at the entrance to the Gar- 
den of Eden. The sunset was above them, 
‘but the fire sent a long ray through the 
night. of the lower valley. Connor pointed 
it out to his horse, and the little cavalcade 
went slowly forward. 


E CHAPTER VIL. 
aes JACOB AND EPHRAIM. 


71TH every step that he took into 
the darkness the feeling of awe 
ye _ deepened upon Connor, until he 
went frowning toward the fire as though it 
were an eye that watched his coming. He 
was quite close when the chestnut threw 


I and che eee ‘of the voices rather 


tune itself, yet the awe which had 


| ‘in the nearest cliff wall ap- in h 
peared a ‘deep, narrow cleft, which ran to ha o 
the very floor of the valley, and the only Be 
ee ~ approach was through a difficult ravine. 


-sound away; but the echo still went f 


the sunset flush had fallen away to a dead 


world to the top of it; he turned, a little “him a deeper shade among the- shadows. 


light poured into Connor’ S ey sc 


pe its. head 1 with a snort and sae? lis- ; 


‘fire, and I started for it; ae ve lost m 


ae of he ravine. oak up the 
and trumpeted it back. ‘Connor, rec 
ing from the shock, buried his fingers in 
the nostrils of the horse. and choked the 


before them and behind. The alarm 
been given. The fire winked once and 
went out, Connor was left without a a_ligh' 
to guide him; he looked up and saw that 


gray. 

He looked aheattg to mice ake fae ve 
been. Just then the horse jerked his nose 
away and gasped in a new breath. Ever 
that slight sound flurried Connor, for 
might guide the unknown danger to him. 
Connor remembered that after all he 
not a bandit stealing upon a peaceful town 
he composed his mind and his nerves  witl 
an effort, and was about to step forwar 
again when he saw in the night just befor 


Peering, he discovered the dim outlines eo 
aman, Net 


at the thee Ss. ae “It Sel fuck 
his steadiness in a crisis that he did neith 
but called instead: “ Who's there?” _ 

Metal gritted on metal, and a shaft"o 


ered. Not a ray fell. on ‘the bearer a h 
light. : ee 
“T saw a light down 1 here, ” ’ said 


features of the ohare of / looked 


phe 


ing in these nr & 
aoe pao 


THE GARDEN 


covered the gambler. With a gesture 
_which he barely could make out, the silent 
man waved him forward down the ravine. 
It angered Connor, this mummery of 
speechlessness, but with his anger was an 
odd feeling of helplessness as though the 
other had a loaded gun at his head. 


The man walked behind him as they. 


. ‘went forward, and presently the fire shone 
out at them from the entrance to the val- 

ley; thus Connor saw the blanket which 

had sereened the fire removed, and caught 
a glimpse of a second form. 

Even the zenith was dark now, and it 
was double night in the ravine. With the 
chestnut stumbling behind him, Connor 
entered the circle of the fire and was 
stopped by the raised hand of the second 
man.. 

“Why are you here?” said the guard. 

- The voice was thin, ‘but the articulation 
thick and soft, and as the questioner 
stepped into the full glow of the fire, Con- 
nor saw a negro whose head was covered 
by white curls. He was very old; it 
seemed as though time had faded his black 
‘pigment, and now his skin, a dark bronze, 
was puckered at the corners of his mouth, 

_ about his eyes, and in the center of his 
__ forehead, seeming to have dried in wrin- 
'_ kles like parchment. While he talked his 
_  €xpression nevere varied from the. weary 
frown; yet years had not bowed him, for 
' he stood straight as’a youth, and though 
hig neck was dried away until it was no 
thicker than a strong man’s forearm, he 
kept his head high and looked at Connor. 
~ The man who had gone out to stop Con- 
nor now answered for him, and turning to 


as the voice the gambler saw that this fellow 


was a negro likewise; as erect as the one 

by the fire, but hardly less ancient. 

+ .“ He is lost in the mountains, and he saw 

_ the fire at the gate, Ephraim.” _ 

Ephraim considered Connor wistfully. 

a “This way is closed,” he said; “ you 
cannot pass through the gate.” 

_ The gambler looked up; a wall of rock 

_ on either side rose so high that the fire- 


the darkness arched solidly above him. 
_ The calm of the*negroes, their good Eng- 
lish, stripped him of an advantage which 


_ 


light failed to carry all the distance, and 
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he felt should be his, but he determined to 


appear at ease. 

“Your best way,” continued Ephraim, 
“js toward that largest mountain. You 
see where its top is still lighted in the 
west, while the rest of the range is black.” 

The persistent good grammer irritated 
Connor, and examining the withered fea- 
tures of the two old men more closely, he 
saw that they were negroes in color alone. 

“« Jacob can take you up from the ravine 
and show you the beginning of the way. 
But do not pass beyond the sight of the 
fire, Jacob.” 

“ Good advice,” nodded Connor, forcing 
himself to smile, “if it weren’t that my 
horse is too-sore-footed to carry me. Even 
the mule can hardly walk—you see.” 
- He waved his hand and the chestnut 
threw up its head and took one or two halt- 
ing steps to the side. 

“In the meantime, I suppose you’ve no 
objection if I sit down here for a moment 
or two?” 

-Ephraim, bowing as though he ushered 
the other into an apartment of state, waved 
to a smooth-topped bowlder comfortably 
near the fire. 

“I wish to serve you,” he went on,“ in 
anything I can do without leaving the val- 
Jey. We have a tank just inside the gate, 
and Jacob will fill your canteen and water 


_the horse and mule as well.” 


“ Kind of you,’’ said Connor. 
rette?”’ 

The proffered smoke brought a wringling 
of amazed delight into the face of Ephraim 
and his withered hand stretched tentative- 


“ Ciga- 


‘ly forth. Jacob forestalled him with a cry 


and snatched the cigarette from the open 
palm of Connor. 
cupped hands. 

“Tobacco—again!”’ He turned to Eph- 
raim. ‘I have not forgotten!” 

- Ephraim had folded his arms with dig- 
nity, and now he turned a reproving glance 
upon his companion. 

‘Ts it permitted?” he asked coldly. 
The joy went out of the face of Jacob. 
“What harm?” 

“Ts it permitted?” insisted Ephraim. 

“He will not ask,” argued Jacob dubi- 
ously. 


He held it in both his . 


of Ben Connor. A dozen curious questions — 


Sift 


decided wisely to change the subject. 


came into the mind of the gambler, but he | 


- “The boss gives you orders not to leave, 


eh?” he went on. ‘ Not a step outside the 
gate? What’s-the idea?” : 


“ This thing was true in the time of the 


old masters. Only Joseph can leave the 
valley,” Ephraim. answered. 
ce And you don’t know why no one is al- 
Jowed_ inside the valley?” 
“J have never asked,” said Ephraim. 
‘Connor smoked fiercely, peering into the 
os on 
a Well,” he id at length, “ you see my 
‘troubles? I can’t get into the valley to 
rest up. I have to turn around and try to 
_CTOSS those mountains.” 
_ “ Yes,” nodded Ephraim. 
a , ae But the horse and mule will: never 
oe “take: it over the rocks. Ill have to leave 
them behind or stay and starve with them.” 
“ That is true.” 
“ Rather than do that, ” said Connor, 
fencing for an opening, . Yd leave see poor 
evils here to live in the valley.” 
ya That: can: not be. 
— Jowed to enter.” 


Lay 


the gate of. the valley?” 

_ “No; I should lead them first into the 
Hy mountains.” 

“This is incredible! But I tell you, this 
3 ore i is my friend—I can’t desert him!” 


He fumbled in his coat pocket and then 


~ stretched out his hand toward the chest- 
' nut; the horse hobbled a few steps nearer 
ae and nosed the palm of it expectantly. — 

- . “So!” muttered Ephraim, and shaded 
ae eyes with his hand to look. He settled 
back and said in a different voice: “ The 
horse loves you; it is sad.” 

“J put the matter squarely up | to you,” 
said Connor. 
ne your: advice! i 

The negro: protested. — 


Lie No, oN a can- 


a one eae Nevertheless—" o 


“What? You'd allow this pair to die at 


“ You see how I stand, Give. 


not advise you. I know. nothing of what 


No animals, are al- 


$ 


a he hs very 7 ely eve aye pa ; : 
fash put the cigarette back into the. hand — Con 


mrs 
yell ap’ 


when I lighted ale 2 
a Yes, I was about to. say that <a: 


He is near us now.”” B oe 2) eee 
“ By all means send to joseeh 2 ed 


“ 90 to Téseoh and tell hn what has bap 
pened.” | 

The other nodded, and then wile! a 
long note that drifted up the ravine. ‘After- 
ward there was no answer, but Jacob re- 
mained facing expectantly toward the inside 
of the bli and a ree Connor x heard a 


Bare to. a mincing. trot. ‘and came ; | 
toward Jacob, but a. yard from the ne 
stopped and leaped catlike to one | 
with head tossed get he stared at 


dreame of what a horse should be, 
true. ~ 
Ephraim was : saying shores: . 
“In my household the lee are 
better. manners, Jac ea 


“ see is a ae spirit in all ‘the S 
Harith. | : ; 


ay his master. i ake 


Eonenued oi This i is Bea Pores ce 
not the height of Cassim ee an i : 


AE ie ‘of Harith.” fe) : 

He smiled idee : 
modding ae ancient head, ne 
frowned. ee 


“Ts a hew: lane ne little s different. o 
ae snorted sof dy, but though he shoo 
he. dared not move. The gambler, with 
. ~ side glance, saw the two seg es watching 
intently. ; ee 
“Ah,” said Connen “ you. “have pulled 
- against a headstall here, eng ee 
He touched an old scar on the ae 
of the horse, and Abra closed his eyes, but 
ee them again when he discovered that 
no harm was done to him. by the ao of eh 
those gentle fingers. tas 
“You may let him have iis head again, ae 
: said Connor. “He will not leave me now 
: ote nape one tne any until he is ordered.” ee 
" — sce ene his head a little” _ “So?” exclaimed Jacob. = We shall see et 
de _ Enough, Abra!” | 
The gray tossed up- his head at ‘that 
e _ word, but after he ae Suing one ae he 
wh : 


ears. A soft exclamation came. in mn is 
_ from the two negroes. | : 
- “T have never seen it before,” mu ered 
Ja Tao: “To see it, one would: soy t he was: 
Apel when te was j foaled he has -ason ue eee ne | 
and a burden; yes, if even a 
ae the moon he comes to r 
Sbtedted ea 4 Hocwver: if I ae 
e since. “Barith, "However, he ook i in the hand of the eaan oe 
e amends, “Abra!” oe 
tallio fae nearer and halted, 


Go to. ne doa eos to. the stranger | 
wf him oe head. hone Pleo “Yes: 7 don’ know ities But j you v 
- going to ring Joseph ho.) ee 
“ Ah,” said Ephraim, hadi Ge he 1 
ye r had almost oe fee Bie b 


: and more a sense. kee 2 
The ce ares: and puting hi 


oi tietion: oe his ean: sent ae fee 
a ama that “shot them through : 


_ JERRY leaped toward the ball. It was” 
_ | a tantalizing grounder, rolling so slowly 

/ that it looked as if it could never be 
gathered in before the batter reached first. 
_ Two men were out, and the runner on third 
‘was halfway to the plate with a tally that 


would - count mightily against us unless 


Jerry made a grand-stand play. ~ 
- The crowd held its breath and watched. 
erry ran with his head lunging forward. 
Bending over, with his bare right hand he 


scooped up the ball on the run and shot it 


across to. donee at first base with an un- 
derhand swing. 
© Ow-w-wt!” San ae ‘umpire, » jerking 
: his arm ‘upward, © 
ae ‘The crowd breathed again. There were 
| many yells of delight that must have done - 
Gill Gillespie’s heart good, for we were in 
4 sixth place. in the league standing, and our 
manager had-been looking in vain fOr im- 
provement in our play. 
“Nice work, Jerry!” the fans called to 
he rangy aecond baseman as we came to 
the bench for our half of the seventh. __ 
Handclapping rippled over the. grand 
tand in tribute to Jerry Potter, but he 
ouched the brim ae his bas usc and 


ook as e ea fae your oe 
“Can’t you smile once in a while?” 
- “Tf the ball had been hit harder ue 
have waited for it,” returned Jerry 


saad for it nail oo Sons : ae 
ting over two-eighty, but 
moods get my goat. I won’t Ae a 


on second base. It has a bad in 
the rest of the players.” Te 


_ Jerry stared at him soberly oe 
ter than a Pollyanna, isn’t it? 


makes one sick at the stomach 


“T don’t know what you r 


on like this, with 


[ile aa — 
gan talking to Ree: | 


‘ pee ane Bou on 


pene: was ag a 


ie ek that every one. 


= Toss” cried Gill, as oe: 
Tee eae little dife 


d ca 


n ae ps of the oe Wes’ I’m 

on, your new “second. baseman.” 

: nued to stare at him, dazed. A 
second baseman! — Jerry, lounging on 
eh: Bans Us, anaes bewildered. | 


ee to catch Gillespie’ s ey 
't know yet as you'll be my sec- 
man. I want you to cover short 


4 


stained some muscles in his” 


sf Tve pas: it Plot, aes over te ea” 
— from Hongkong to ‘Coney Island. I’m a 
ee traveler, I am. 
came here; had never seen this town before, ‘ 


Susquehanna and Chenango. | Ae 
_ Indian names—Susquehanna, meaning tong 
of and crooked, Chenango meaning short and ee 
- shady—I understand the rivers ae oe 


- conceded Boughton, glancing around as if 


Ts ve Bet to es off. Got Qe 


, aplomb that was evidently. SO nate ole: 
— resuming: _ sy 


the coast a rumor reached me that the: 
1 Japanese had taken up baséball.. L ha 
. always heard a lot about J; apanese a 8, nS 
ts ‘went over and taught them the fine poin 


eg 


on hat’ ’s one reason ee 


_ though I will say it has an attractive site 5 - - : 
at the junction of your two rivers, the 
Quaint sold: os 


those very characteristics.” ee 
He paused reflectively. There was a hurt Mok 
look in Jerry Potter’s eyes as he glanced _ ve 


ys from Gillespie to: the stranger, who. ‘contin- . 
* ued: “Most of my time’s been spent in 
_ the West—out where they grow men, and 


the men grow corns on their trigger fingers, ae 
and— ee 


“Blisters on. ae tongues, y said Jory 
under his breath. " 


ae bs 


“Tn the West—out: where Y ve - gone. t 
bed on the prairies when the only blankets uy 
I had were cigarette papers—” 

* And you probably bummed those, 0 ne 
marked Jerry. _ 
“But this region has its fee points,’ iy 


viewing the hills with a connoisseur’s eye. 
“ Good farming land, I hear. Saw some 
fruit trees coming in on the train. ~Re- 
minded me of dear old California and the Be 
Aladdin ranch. I spent a month once pick- 
ing prunes in dear old California—” 
_ You mean you Picked ferns i in n dear old bs 
Caliprunia.” eee 
Boughton ntetended: ae to Pactics Jerry’ 5 
remark, at which the players snickered in 
sympathy. He turned to Jerry and pur 
sued.” What do you raise here?” _ 
“Whiskers and ball-players.”” oat 5 
For a moment Boughton was nonplused. ? 
But he soon recovered the speech and x 


tock ia r i 


“TI remember the last time. V ‘was ‘on < 


ae the last time Th owas in Pais 
2 OAR that point the inning ss end 
ed, and we»ran out to ‘the field, glad to 


: ; escape from the globe-trotter’s monologue, | 


~ Jeaving him pouring out his tales to the bat 
: ‘ape ae who had been hardened to eke a 


ee 


ae We lost the game. We Fis been losing 
far too waany. Gill igiaie us that if we did 


: os : First division “by the ak of "July the 
- erowds would quit coming and we’d all be 
— looking for other jobs. Gill got his orders 
from ee the treasurer, and red 


“and a crabbed Backettiodk: . 

_ As we filed out of the ball park the only 
ae "encouraging word any of the fans had for 
us went to Jerry Potter for the good play 
‘he had made, but he was plunged too deep 
in his own troubles to get any solace - 

from it. 


n ee ang with his idewed sister 
and her ten-year-old son, both of whom he 
‘supported. The sister took piano lessons 
and all of Jerry’s salary. Now and then I 
would invite him to a movie show, but this 
evening, after T had tried to cheer him up 
with such an entertainment, he ge came 
out saying: 

oo Tt ahipht have been a good picture if 
the hero hadn’t worn a sport shirt.” 

At the hotel, where we went to listen to 
the boys gossiping on the sidewalk terrace, 
we found Boughton ‘monopolizing the con- 
 -versation, still expatiating on his favorite 
us theme—B oughton. 
We soon withdrew. 


Withdrawal began 


acto | game of ata, dhowtk he case 
aan one, Boe I was: Lenk that re 


: Ps dl 


ae be the noead with the Secdee seg ; 


had been cc 
Boughton’ s 


pinned Saher i Jer ry, 
aE ear Yes, ” said Tey nese 
a big wind.’ oe ME ~ 


Miners, as font to bat a 
be was. bea sities time in weeks | ; 


a omen run. at ‘we oe 
the eins were oeatled: on Pea 


- doubtful, Dae. ve ‘hen eee ae c 
to the plate than a “aul is to a 

tax, a pee 
Jerry, mie realinene that ue : 
to hold his job, came / back 4 
disconsolate. s 


1 erry a warning ae ae 

Piper, our center fielder, ‘went 
drove a neat single down the ‘thir: 
which the sonic Scene a peek 


Je erry. wea 


called out on a a China. ae the 
it brushed his shoe strings. : 
Jeny. walked = Lites 


spatied: ie Hemuan ie - 
The umpire: ‘turned, around, 

face. fae ea 
“My eyes are open.” 9 

ae “Too bad lao head isn't 


- cover r second base; 


e years ag before we go lot 
n py in rapt boulevard Tene 


lespie let it be Ee wih more — 
| o | ee than vocabulary, that we ‘must 
n ele ae our peo i. make a superhuman effort to show weswere 
the ninth which the re- ball players. At the conclusion of the two- Be 
cube eee down for a fielder’ s game series he’d make the choice. Dene - 
ones and Jerry. 
‘Stir ’em up all the time,” he counseled 
BN Gotles: as we took the field. “And when you come 
i to. praise rn, Lieeee to bat slam the old pill over Bernstein’s Ss 
: oe eee Be eee manner advertisement.” | 
- He overlooked the apt that nebod in “ 
the entire league had yet hit Mr. Bern- Ke a 
‘stein’s advertising board, which stood on — oS 
_ top of the center-field fence with its picture 
of a cute young man in Kippy Kut Kos- : 
tume and its blatant challenge of a hundred 
dollars to the first player who hit a ball 
against it or over it. Though every. player 
_ big enough to. swing a toothpick had tried 
to swat the ball against this clothing ad, 
the hundred-dollar prize went begging —or, 
rather, Mr. Bernstein was a wise Sees 
: beh Maybe he designed the fence. 7 | 
E fauetrey, ceoaen ‘wih the trend In _ the first game Lavy, our ‘Slavi : 
events, When 1 saw Jerry after EE - pitcher, whose real name was Lavipeppisky, 
was gloomier than ever. ae - but who obligingly shortened it as. a favor 
not like me to. strike out ‘the way to sporting writers and linotypers, went 
to-day,” he lamented. “The trouble wild and almost threw the game away. The : 
vt get enough rest at home nights. only thing that saved it was a two-bagger i 
‘ ind, the racket my sister stirs up . by Jerry with a man on base. Jerry ought 
in the kitchen so much as that at the piano. to have been elated, but instead he pre- 
hot the rattle or the ae it! S es sented a crestfallen ook when TL congrata : 
me eee | lated him that evening. 
ay you ‘mean Ga Oe What's: the -matter. none i. asked, 
improving what. she ae her “ You ought to be grinning from ear to ear. 
p I’ve got an entirely different Come on, let’s go to the movies and. forget 
Last night she went into the the melancholy. in this matter-of- fact 
Pd oo she went ee ales world.” es 
ee a “Tt wouldn't have been so bad ” he re 


: | He a es ; hate to hit a pe ee 
Tr was evident that things» were breaking the bases full. No, thanks, I can’t” go to. 
id for Jerry the movies to-night. Tye sl to Aunt) Uy 


: look began to look brighter, 
within two games of first di- town.” * 
chance of landing i, 7d gasped. So in was where he be ba be I 
the time limit set by spending his ane: 3 
S next two. critical — 
0 Elmira, the city. that — 
m Important than 


he had forsaken his ‘usua 


tery. 


as He ‘ciosewiel in ‘attracting Gill nd 


- Kingsley, and where the manager and 


treasurer led a number of others always 


follomed Later Jerry joined the circle 


3 glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome and the odors that were 
Naples. The feeling between Boughton 


and Jerry had reached a point which a | 
graduate nurse would have put down on her 


_ Peake in the fever column. B 


gan pens 
- Pas J— 


. “Teny, “in one of the catacombs.” 
Boughton glared at him. The crowd in- 


pantomime of rattling an imaginary tam- 
bourine as if introducing a minstrel show. 


men, be seated!” : 
: The audience suited Boughton. 
_ He cleared his throat and, gaining the 


ae ae 
Core ‘The last time i was in . e was 


Loa was 
x Opera?” ” 

o ORp 3. coin,’ 
“You own them both.” 


oO ‘Yes, it was the Avenue de ae All 


ney Yo Tou mean. andy: as en | 
‘T mean fluently—just what I said, Pot- 


as 5 and if you can’t understand what I'm 


: the hotel and was et oe inside ’ 
Selecting a seat in a remote corner and “ 
oS She about him a little group of serious ha 
_ thinkers—some aise of assault and bat- 
: countries ree << languages. 
pocket—‘ is es : sep: 

0 = : % gt Goo Se eee ge 


ee with a handful of books under his arm, and © 
a immediately Boughton talked louder of the 


| carriages. 


a ~ “Now let me tell you about Paris,” be- 
3 The last time I was in 


“You ought to be there” now, » said | 
somebody. asked you to find 


| creased, drawn by the promise of conflict, 
and one of the players went through the 


Tum-tiddy- tum-tum-tannnnh! “ Gentle- 


ly hypothetical Question. io 3s 


right: of way | over his Adam’ S apple, Bae eee ion I was ca coe I was 30. 


it the Avenue de 


’ suggested — Jerry aryly. - 


| ioe See down h > 


ag about ho don’t cas to listen. Tr m ®t mete ie a ey fo 


example 7 he drew a ‘eochuibe| 


x 


at The sentence sean * Here i 
I Ses 4 

Ves? agreed Jerry, ) 
shoulder, “so the translation u 
T can read English, ROO TA 
~ “Think how. valuable that k 
would be if any of | you were in - 


You would glance down the stre 
able to say: ‘Here come three c 
Practical stuff, that is.” ‘ 
_ Jerry let out a grunt of disgu: 
“ What Lo would ‘that se 


[Bouthiin "areca ‘e ignore th 


“may I 1 beg a ‘faa of lot 3 
I ese I am proud: to be 
he cA 


eg, ee 
Fae Sam 
ar ee 


48° 

eS 

oO 

o 

Bs 

Sy 

He 
Lets: 


ete 


ane distress, _monsieur. Es 


he crn eal 
penal not to interfere with 


at ani ‘the ee wastes. “Of 
! e, the farther north from Algiers you 
go the higher grow the sand dunes; 

cnowin g th ree: SO. well as i did—” : 


t his ook, on North Africa. ~Page seven- 
in them, while Boughton’s. jaw 
ppe Jerry ‘continued, 

n ap, - gentlemen — including Mr. 


we ie ee 


you. can i ene me in eating) I say, ‘ 
J ‘Potter, just contradict me now: I’m going 


My dollars on this to show Dve Coenaence gee 
_ My own opinion.” . 
“you ey to 


but | 


| ing insulting,” 


ahead and carry out the contrast, but— 
oe at Oe cael ae f 
| he stepped up to him, “ they'll carry out a 
He: thumbed. the pages, thoroughly ) 
¢ steps.” 
relentlessly: 


Ce nee that if you | 


‘some of the others dragged Boughton up 


te Why did you pull me away from that 
: amphibious globe-trotter? _ 


cisive game in our pennant race, we bat 
 tled the Elmirans to a standstill, with 
neither side scoring, while the ‘crowd of lo- 


nd Gi = met their. ae 


to get more hits to-morrow than you do, 


aie T’m going to be playing second base _ a 


day after to-morrow. I'll bet you twenty 


“Vou don’t have to bet to. convince me oy 
of that,” returned Jerry laconically, - es 
aon Crawling, eh? Afraid to make a little — 

wager. Well, I’m not. I’ve gambled on 


_ everything from Wall Street to Pimlico. | ie 
guess you don’t know that I used.to follow a 
- the horses.” 


. ae i 


“With a blanket and bridle?” Die 

The laughter goaded Boughton iite a 
fury, causing him to draw his. -willowy ae 
height to its utmost and stick out a fist, ae 
belligerently.. 3 oe 

“ ‘Your conversation | comes oe a be: 
he said, his face crimson. 
“You haver’t any more idea of what’s 
what than I have of—of—oh, I might 20. 


») 


“Tf you do,” returned Jerry evenly, ; 1S 
Coes and you'll never. hear their foo 
At that point verbal hostilities. aad 
have developed into fisticuffs if I hadn’t 
grabbed Jerry and led him outside while 
stairs and threw him in his room to cool off, 

© Geel” complained Jerry in the street 


2! might have 5 
shown him the canals of Mars.” a 


For six innings the next ita in ae de- 


cal fans clamored tempestuously for our 
defeat, and our own little band of rooters, 
who had come down by train and en- 
trenched themselves eee: to on third-ba 


8 pained victory. 


Gill as we came to bat in our half of the — 
> a _minth. “And three runs will break up the — 
old game. Come on—any way to get on!” 
_. Gill was desperate, and the crowd shared 
ae excitement; everybody stood up. When | 
” Pratt, our first batter, worked the pitcher 
for a base on balls, Gill began to dance up 
oe down in the first base coaching box, 
“ crying: 


oe aly a 


(grounder to the shortstop, who threw Pratt 
out at second. Cuddy reached first safely 
~ enough, but there was no great cause for 
rejoicing in that, although. the group of | 


‘Bing fans put their lungs at the imminent ; 


te peril of bursting. 


Aan. to get on base if he had to get hit in 
the head to do it. Murphy evidently be-— 
lieved in making his own anatomical se- 
lection for such a sacrifice, for he received 
a fast inshoot in the ribs. The umpire 
waved him down to first. Gill waved both 
hands in the air jubilantly, while the 
: pitcher protested in vain. Herman was 
‘umpiring, and when he made a decision he 
stuck to it like a porous plaster. 


‘though his recent conversational debacle 
had convinced the rest of the players that — 
his personality, to quote the words of 


signifying nothing,” yet Gill retained ee 
‘confidence in him, and cried: 

“You know what to do, Boughton. 
ee our rad cee 


“We only need two to tie ‘em! tied 


AThat-a boy. Everybody walks to- 


But Cuaey, the next batter, ‘knocked a 


When Murphy came to bat, Gill begged 1 


Then Boughton advanced to the Sika : 
promising to bring in the men on base. Al- 


: “Shakespeare, was ‘full of sound and fury, 2 


cal | Then he rate 
hi time cedar the third base line. 
2 who stood ‘waiting his turn ee 


- ling roe noisy bleachers with “the } Joy ol eS 


died away, ‘Jost i in ‘the roar of th 
the Elmira first baseman got ur 
end cauehE Me ee 
Boughton turned fone 6 thee 
he did so a round-faced young ma 
front row of the bleachers st 
shouted at him: Ce 


a Ble Bennie! | 


mear anal “ hear Shin : 
youth’s ample ‘countenance bea 
ce el ech: 


to the bende: ose an $ was ne 
‘Morrison | iGaages 


re ale to he ee 
him if he knew Boughton. 3 
a ‘Know him?” He = St h 


aad oieled a rustic mop ¢ of hai 
chim? - A reckon r do! rh 


rt 


a vith 4 ‘yo. out, ad ae 
over: pee the 2 wees mes 


ae Morrison. | o Xow re lnrting, iy 


ey ae ‘wild sea ae 


= 


‘si gn on oe pets ae where os 


Gill by th the arm n and intro- 


NEXT. 


et cried the Sine, of oe 


; straight to the hotel after the game and 
Then he ball outdistanced the bo i 


bumped against Mr. Bernstein’s 


es pen ok body that — 


1e hysteria of Pie. JN the We 


- ¥ 


Complete Novelette of railroad construction life 


OF CAMP 


Goniniag him « on coming home with eae : 
winning run, and assuring him that his job 


- at second was good for the season, and as 


many: more seasons as he was manager. —s_—© 
‘He turned to denounce Boughton with — 
~ ‘managerial eloquence, but the globe-trotter ‘ 
had vanished, setting out on another jour- _ 
ney from which he never returned tous. 
_A boy came through the crowd and 
handed Jerry a slip of paper good for one” 
hundred dollars at Mr. Bernstein’s shop, 
We knew the prize would loom up likea 
fortune to Jerry, being the first piece of 
Money he had had to himself all. ‘season, oe 
except the monthly salary which was his to. oa 
_ have and to hold only while he was carry= ao 
ing it from the treasurer to. his sister's Ss 
_piano-haunted parlor. au : 
Now, at last, a hero and a prize winner 
Jerry could relax his grim features and 
smile with the rest of us, pushing forward Uo 
to congratulate him and share his joy. 
But, to our amazement, there was ‘nO an- i 
swering light i in his face. oe 
“ Why in blazes don’t you “smile?” 
- pounded him on the back. ses | 
- “Oh, you don’t understand,” te com- ane 
plained bitterly. “I had counted on going 


Se pas 


a ae 
¢ ie 
We e Sey 
: x 
e 
$ 


es ot 


hitting the hay for a twelve-hour pillow : 
ride. And now this happens and eae ' i 
my plans.” 

‘‘ But you’ve cinched your i. sae won n 
a . hundred dollars in the bargain. © What : 
more do you want?” We shook him by 
the arm as if to wake him from a dream, 
“ One hundred dollars!” _ 

Pat's: just: it.” He sighed moumnig 
“YPve got to chase all the way up-— 
town to that darned tailor’s. oe to collect . 
the money. Ain’ t. that hell!” aa) 


ies 


WEER- 


Rat 


ae 


ae 


and aby Aug 


Authors of “The Maa with the 


wi AT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


Tas Collbran 2 


Black Cord,” * Joe Muller, Detective,” etc, : ee 


Dah shale es 


a 


are -EAUTIFUL Lady in Blue, so-called from her favorite color, is found dead, stahbeas The : 
Ne 4 handsome house had been leased for her by Baron Wallroth, to whom she, Elise Lehman, oor 
was engaged to be married. Tony, maid and companion, was also remarkably pretty, ‘end’ oa 

seemed very refined for her position. Mrs. Deisler, the caretaker, and Buchner, the gardener, 
_»-yentured that their mistress was not really a “ fine lady ” in spite of her apparent wealth. But Tony e 
charmed all who met her. On that fateful night Miss Lehman slipped into the house so quickly 
that Mrs. Deisler did not have a good look at her. The next morning it was Tony who screamed a3 
when, going in to wake her mistress, she finds the latter stretched out on the floor. A dagger day) 
ve On ‘the carpet near the dead woman’s stiffened hand. The verdict of “suicide” was accepted by 

g the public, as did Baron Wallroth, but his cousin, Thorn, a famous painter, arrives to male SOr 


ce sie hee i 


4) oo) CHAPTER “V. 


Sess tate f VE : Pir, 


“WALTER THORN MAKES A DISCOVERY, 


-T three o’clock on. the afternoon of 
June 4 a cab containing two men 
_drew up at the door of the Gray. 


House in Salzburg, the house where Elise - 


"Lehman died. 

_ The sun shone warmly on the gravel 
paths, but one of the men shivered as if 
in acchill. The other threw a sympathizing 
glance at him as he pulled the bell at the 
gate. | 
oy Vw aired. coming here will be bad for 
J ol Edmund,” he said. 

pas cited already.” | 
-Wallroth Shrupeed his diiulders rahe | 


® : : swered ainewhat brusquely. 


“ VYou’re so ex- 


a would be too cowardly not to come, ” he an- 


_ This Bory, began i in the Argosy-Allstory Mote / for April 8. 


eine 


_ Mrs. Deisler came down the path ee. 
the house. ‘What can I do for you, -gen-— 
tlemen?” she asked. Then without awai 
"ing the answer she exclaimed, “ Oh, it’s the 
baron! Oh, my rey dear sir—isn’t ae 
terrible?” 


commissioner has the Keys oh 
ne We have the ee with us,’ ie said Thom 


was hung “itl a ace curtain, : wh 
moved Seah as if held aside, bya AS 


corner room, cts retired 
the head of the stairs. in case § 


34 ae a 


hat sell ” he said a bit sharply. 
about here: But I advise you to go, and at 
once. | . 
7 you're no earthly good. Take the cab and es 
drive to her grave. 


e other gentleman seems to. be a 
x a a ane a ous 


sent the money to you.” 
4 something - that Mrs. 
ie atch, then she returned ‘to 


Td ha 


Ny 


ne un diate he ‘be: feieadly: room 
e two ‘men entered it, Wallroth last. 


ld r rae Cae it 


_ His voice softened and he laid a gentle 


as ‘ piece. 
‘cf ie ‘so’ ose can set my money and : 
way. ve stepped quickly between his cousin 
Yo eae’ | ie gone away any time, 
a: “Tony. 
-Deisler 


ee Ves, 
“Don’t laugh at me, Walter. 
ing, all my dreams of happiness. centered i in 
~ her, 
on ee groan Soned : 
_ He pressed his hands _ 

: Sie on oes nearest 


; wandered from point to point, with 
2 ear in oo as: if as oe 


, as to the wisdom of leaving the excited 


_ fms to do, 


*sacosiprohensible,” 
a uate she pee , lost everything.” 
; s other’s shoulders and led him downstairs 
and out to the waiting cab. 
: be peat as Edmund ie his hand 
a farewell. er cas oo 


Thorn gave 5 ie it Jip etce ae 
“YIN look 


Is: only torturing you to stay, and ie 


There’s some sense _ 
in that—you owe it to her and to your love oe 
for her. Then go back to the hotel Tl 
meet you there. Better do that, old man.” 


hand on his cousin’s shoulder. - ! 
Ves, yes—I will—this” ee is. ‘to 
dreadful. m9 Wallroth raised his pain-drawn, < 
face into which a new look of horror came 
as his eyes fell on the Se on the mantel- 


Thorn saw ‘the diréction of his Took and 


the object of his horror. “Go ‘now, dear 
boy—you must ‘have loved her very deep! S 
—and you’ve overestimated you own self- 
control.” He passed his hand soothing] 
over the other’s hair. Wallroth tried to. ull 
himself together. He may have felt that he 
was behaving like an abject. weakling, — 
Pll go,” he murmured hoarsely 
All my long- 


‘You know how little women ‘meant 
to me—until this woman came into my life 
L’ve lost everything—that’s what upsets me 
so—don’t laugh at me.” he was like a moan 
of pain. ee 

Thorn was alkiaed He felt a doubt 


man to himself. ‘Sun, it — be the dest 


— © Think of your foto now, “Hdonend, ” 
he said gravely. ‘“ When a man has a 
mother like yours he shouldn’t say he has 
‘He laid his arm over the 


- baron when he comes back?” 


ty in Salzburg?” 
es 6 No. 
lady.” 


thought Thorn. 
had been staring at her with a deeper in- 
terest than the situation warranted. His — 
excuse was that he had just discovered she 
- -was exceedingly pretty. It was more than 
_- mere prettiness, although her beauty had 
nothing showy or conspicuous about. it. It 
Jay in the pure oval of her face, in the well- 
cut features, and above all, in the expression 
of her lovely golden-brown eyes. 
‘were deep rings beneath those eyes, and a 
look of suffering in their clear depths. 
face was young, but its pallor made it look 
almost faded. Back of the evident suffer- 
ing, mental and physical, which Thorn, 
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as she cee helene aca we «What can m 
I do for you?” 


“Tt’s my wages, ae ald. you tell the 


He's not one! back.” : 
“ Oh—” ° 
“But I can give you your money. You 


were in the dead lady’s service?” 


-“T was her personal maid.” 


_ © How much is owing you?” 


“ Thirty crowns.” 
“Ts that all?” : 
Ves,” 
But you should have something for the 


as ne you have been unemployed, through 
no fault of your. own.’ 


“Tm not asking anything for that, sir.’ 
 “Yhat’s your affair, my good girl. an 


I am sure my cousin would want you to 
have full justice. 
~ here. 
sate you for the loss of time?” 


I am representing him 
Will another thirty crowns compen- 


“That is very generous; ig I have an-— 


other position waiting for me.’ 


‘“‘T am glad to hear that. Will you stay 
I’m going traveling with my new 


She blushed deeply. “1 wonder why?” 
Then he realized that he 


But there 


Her 


- _ with an artist’s keen eye, read in that face, 


he saw marks of an unusual strength of 


character. Neither in body or mind could 


this young woman he classed with the aver- 
age of human beings. 


te a ee ee ; 


- “You're going traveling? Are you sure 


ore you are strong enough? I know from some 
ese of ee own that ladies are even 


She interested him 


Be nes Heme: against ‘tim 
‘his wish to —— her face. . 


“regret his a revealed i interest. le aid 
no more just then, took out the money — 
and handed it to her. She thanked h m A, 
politely, then. turned toward the door of 
the housekeeper’s room. Be 

““One moment, please,” he called wee 
her. ‘Could you come upstairs after a 
while? I may want to ask you some ques- — 
tions about Miss Lehman before 1 pani 
‘to my cousin.” 

“Tf you ring for me, sir, I will come up. 
at once. The ‘hell button | is to the right. of 
the fireplace.” Then she disappeared into | 
the door. é 

“Have to handle her carefully, i see, ” me 
thought Thorn as he mounted the stairs, eS 
‘‘¥ suppose she has had unpleasant experi- : 
ences with the male animal and doesn’t | be 
trust any of us. Don’t worry about me, ~ 
Miss Touch-Me-Not. It’s mighty easy to. 
keep me away. And my intentions were 
strictly honorable. You looked so ill I felt 
sorry for you, that’s all.” He See 
lightly, for he had said the last words aloud. 

“Then he set about his duty of exanining = 
Elise Lehman’s desk, in the hope of ig 
some word of explanation, some message — 
for her lover that might throw light on her | 
desperate deed. He had to pass the fire o is 
place on his way to the desk. He stopped — 
there, took up the dagger and looked at it 
‘thoughtfully, Then he went on and sat 
down at the desk. It was a big, old-fash- 
jjoned “secretary,” a handsome antique, 
with many drawers and pigeonholes. There 
was a miscellaneous assortment of ob 
on its top and writing shelves, a fer 
confusion of things thrown or placed t 
by some one who had not even utiliz 
few useful articles in uke mass. A 


eee painter felt sorry a = cS a 


Th eat 
Tks 


: oe drawer ine ae 
ach ¢ it was the 
ae woman’ S ay me 


| _ There ere: some sheets of paper 
OS a y covered * wily ee “Thorn 


hess Neal pees purtitiaie ae a 
woman. who spacom handled 


o 


he lines 
al 


HE 
cS 


but a 
ie cious « as. he read 
s. ‘They were not the | ‘expression 
oop taser ae a mass of ee 


ss? 


to Ge oes : 

7 ed ether Elise Lance had 
this list to assist her in writing — 
letters, or to give herself the ap- 
of a cultivation she evidently did — 


ne many mistakes she had made, even | 
pying her quotations, proved that her 
no was of the most elementary sort. 
was amused, and annoyed, too. 


sensitiv cousin and ‘rebelled: against Ed- 
infatuation for ae a@ woman. He- 


v oad so tea a man a that eek 
a have’ amor caaseat Sa knew SO 


ere was sjittle to acme hi each A 
da of money spent, and a 
a dressmaker, ‘written and 
: , showed the same childish 
d hand: iting. | As the letter bore 


Aenea Founs an en- 


Sut ems and rang for. i ate S 


_ For her awkward. handwriting halted by the door.” Why did vot: hurry 


ght of his overrefined and ultra- 


a What do you wish, sir?” 
: Thorn. k Ww ma Elise had writ- ~ 


ape a separate! “eniy : 


| “When he held the ‘ant. ce. a ee 
“ight he started and then puckered his. Tips og 
for a low, long-drawn whistle, a. habit | ae 
his at any sudden surprise. __ DESO A 
This surprise must have been a bit start. : 
ling. The blood shot up into Thorn’s face 
and he rose hastily and paced the room for 
a few moments, so absorbed in his. thoughts _ 
that he scarcely noticed when he ran foul 
of the furniture as he passed it. It took 
his some little time to come to himself again. — 
When he did, he looked about the room > 
with a renewed interest, taking i in its details 
more carefully. He went into the bedroom » 
and looked abou cpegtd there as well 


He sat down in the bey window. to await 
her coming. 5 
_ He did not have. to ie co. 
“Come this way, please,” he at as ae 


$0? You're quite out of breath.” ae 
“*T didn’t want to keep you: paiiee sir,” 
she answered with some little. panic oe 
she sat on the chair he designated. 
The chair had been placed so that. any 
one occupying it would have been full in 
the sunlight Strang through the window. 


aparently pbcbatay: push. Waa oe 
Was seated a face was in es ee 


“fell on ee. au onal the ions “curtain. 
' She looked up at him in es expectancy. ¢ 


"give me?” ‘ ace rlayens et 
“ Ves”? S sis tae s 
“Were you in your r Tad Ss confidence?” 
6 No. ”? : 5 ery: A s 


_ “ How long were you in hee service ! 
“Not quite one month.” 
“Who had the place before you ‘pak i 
— it? Do you know this former maid? Could wae 
_ you tell me her name and where she i is?” a 


88 
| awhes’ she eipuuea ls me. 
. while she was passing through Linz.’ ae 

_  “T see. And you have no idea as to 
pdt or how—your lady lived—before 
she became engaged to Baron Wallroth?” 
“No. She did not tell me ‘anything 
about herself. I hardly expected it. I’d 


have to be longer in a lady’s service before — 


_ she knew whether she could make a con- 


- fidante of me.” 
“A lady—humph—did Miss Lehman 


' : impress you as being—a lady?”’ 


© She dressed well.” 

“ Was she refined?” 

The maid shrugged her chaste’ but 
did not answer. There was a short pause. 
Thorn rose and the girl followed his ex- 
pee e 


_ Then he asked another question, with a 


certain urgent insistence. “ Please try to 
remember whether Miss Lehman ever said 


anything to you that would lead you to 


think she had been in Berlin not very long 
ago, or had appeared there in public?” 
The girl pondered for some few minutes, 
; then: answered in the negative. She had 
| ~ come forward into the full light, and Thorn 
saw, with a start of pity, how dull her eyes 
were, how pale her cheeks. 
De: really ill. He felt deeply sorry for her. 
- But he still had need for her. 
a SED id: your andy. write many letters?” sig 
asked. 


© Not many—still ae did write a fay ? 


7 eire since I have been with her.’’- 
“Do you know to whom she wrote?” — 
No. Miss Lehman cobs posted her 
own letters.’ 
“ And she received letters?” 

«Ves, Many letters came from Baron 
| Wallroth. But she received other letters 
too. She went to the General Delivery for 
ice u 
© Did ‘she destroy those letters?” 

-“T do not know, sir.” 


“ Had she many visitors, or friends here- 


abouts? You can imagine that Baron Wall- 
roth is anxious to know what could have 
_ driven the lady to this desperate step. All 
my questions are for the purpose of trying 
to help him, to throw some heh on the sub- 
- ject.” Ria ; 

There was a a short ‘Pause. A dash sia color 


She tk me on, o 


a jae. thought it presuming t » ask 
question, for her tone was ean : 


The girl must 
_didn’t say a word to me as we drove home.” 


she asked, when she had finished her coe : 


did not wonder at it. 


memories. — 


uncertain. She seemed surprised when 
heard there had been no message. ohare 
“The lady had no visitors here in th 
house. A dressmaker, who came. severa 
times, was the only stranger who ever came 
here. I couldn’t tell whether Miss Lehman — 
ever met any one outside the house. She — 
went out every day, generally during. the ae 
forenoon, and: usually alone.” Pa ee 
« What was. her mood? Cheerful?” . 
‘No, she was frequently depressed and — 
melancholy. I’ve seen her crying several — : 
times—particularly the last days. The 
very day she—killed herselfi—I urged . ary a 
to go to the theater. I thought it might — 
cheer her up. She did, and took me with — 
her. We went to the theater frequently.’ 
_“ How did she seem that eveunE at oes 
“ Quiet and apathetic.” oS 


“ What play did you seer? ye 
"A farce called ‘ Charley’s Aunt.” es pe 
“But that’s very funny.” Paes 

“Yes, sir. I laughed a lot, but my. ee es 
didn’t seem to care about it. And she 


Then the girl gave an account of the hap- | ‘ 
penings of that night and the following oe 
morning. She spoke hastily, a bit feverish. ue 
Thorn listened attentively. coe 

“Is there anything more I can do, sir?” iS 


“No, my dear child.” A 

BE Then I can gor” . Ae 

& Ves.” an 

“* T mean, I can eave Salzburg? My new 
lady is waiting for me in Munich.” ™ 


“ Certainly, you may leave whenever yo 
like.” ghee * aa 


—“ Then I will go haspaghe ate es 
_“ Bon voyage, and good tuck’ to you.’ 
“Thank you, sir.” The girl bowed ai 
went out. As she passed the firepl ic 
Thorn saw her give a light shudder. 
<The dagger on 

mantelpiece must have called ap un ) 


He left the room » himself ie ‘tly, lo 
it pes him. He went first to 4 ae ‘pe 


(i 


rs wh he met him at the hotel 


Delile eat oie Tou: as be 
ie Capers her few orn 


; Le 
ie, NB rear ate Se 


coepnleleney We 


"CHAPTER VI 


: WAS. Ir. sures? 


ing ee ae at aBatabiie 
send later ais newcomer 


: uld speak af Ther without the etally of are 
grief that had shaken him in the house at 
id Salzburg. And he had a ‘great esite Oe 
| Speak DE he os meee 


es fallroth. oe wae ae ie 


_ prehensible manner. 


: keep them at a distance. 
- came into Walter Thorn’s eyes, an expres-_ 


_ turned his head so that Wallroth might not 


the dead girl’s short theatrical career. He . 


parts in the other towns.” 


can. advance sO. quickly—the girl wi Oo is 
Preas to pay for it 


Edmund von Wallroth had never ncn ws 
the staal with life’s problems that. steels ave 
eT ee 


other men’s nerves and character. ae 
from childhood, he was the petted son of a 
~ loving mother and a wealthy father. This 


was the first blow that fate had dealt him, ay 
and it was the harder because the first. Te « 
had no strength with which to meet it. He 


sunk himself in bitter-sweet memories of 


- the woman who had won his love oe 


storm and who had then robbed him of fie 
awaited happiness in such cruel and incom- 
He talked on, half to ie 
himself, half to his cousin. Thorn listened . 


- patiently, even attentively, to the unhappy — we 


lover’s memories of the dead woman’s ex- 
traordinary beauty and charm. Wallroth — 
spoke of her proud reserve and the noble 
gravity of her character, of how cold and | 
haughty she was toward the men who. 
crowded around her, of how well she could 


_ At times, while he listened, an odd gleam ‘ 


sion mingled with pity, scorn and anger. He S 


- notice it. Finally, when Edmund parsed, 
‘Thorn began to question him concerning. 


asked where she had acted. 
‘Only in small theaters here and there,” Sua 

replied Wallroth. “She never Bo out of } 

_ the provinces.” 
“But she was in Vienna? At the Can & 

oP heateri! = 2 Cee . ae 

“That was weilere he began. Shes was 

only in the chorus there. She sang small 


Lay 
Rae 


‘““ And yet as you describe her to me be. 


- would have created a sensation in some ee 
_ city—Berlin for instance.” 


~ Thorn threw oe 
ae She’ S never 7, 


out the casual suggestion. 
- been there, you say??? we ae 
“No. It’s only a certain sort of ol who pees 


Elise. was: too ‘proud 


his thoughts. 


oe Sok Falsterbo must have returned now. 


en He a. cigar ahd. fe Wall- 1 
They smoked in si- a 
lence as the train sped on through the 

Then Thorn knocked the ashes 


roth to do likewise. 


' night. 
from his cigar with great deliberation, 
_ turned to Wallroth and looked him straight 
in the eye, saying: 
that it was suicide?”’ 
_ Wallroth took the cigar cue of his ae 
. He stared at his cousin, rigid as an auto- 
maton, wide-eyed. Finally he murmured: 
ie What—what do you mean—by that?” 
Thorn continued calmly: “ Haven’t you 
thought how very improbable it is that a 
- beautiful young woman should deliberately 


take her own life on the eve of a brilliant | 


marriage? What you had to offer this girl 


was a chance she would not lightly throw . 


away.” 


“Walter! I—give ihe time to fick 


_. No, that idea never came to me for a mo- 
y eement. 


; Oh, it is too absurd! Who could 
_ have murdered her? And why? There was 
-. mo robbery. Elise had no enemies who 
could hate her—enough to murder her.” 
“Tove can murder as. well as hate— 
scorned love can lead a weak mind into 
- anything. yon yourself know what it is to . 
_ be jealous.” 
_. “ Walter!” 
ie Nes. Edmund, we ought to give thought — 
oy: to this matter. The girl was very fair to 
look upon. She must have aroused love, 
passion, in other men. Is it so incredible 
- that there might be one who would prefer 
~ to see her dead rather than in the arms of 
rival? This neurasthenic generation can- 
not control its impulses as readily as did _ 
the men of a hardier age. And the morals 
of our time are rotten. How do you know 


that it might not have been hatred, paired 


with the desire for revenge, or jealousy 
made up of mingled hate and love that 


struck the dagger to this woman’s heart?” 
There was another long pause, during 


"which Thorn studied his cousin closely. 
_ Edmund’s face mirrored the sad chaos of 


a his mind for a fleeting moment on the drive 
He 
_ knew that there were years in Elise’s life of - 

hich oe pad no axl ead oMnen eae 


““ Are o auiie sure 


fade out; a new calm took its place. ‘ 
stopped in. front of his cousin and laid his 


- imagine that she was sorry she had given | 


I thought that perhaps—she did not love % 
me and knew no other ue out—but 
death.” — 

It was Walter Ato tho. looked out oe 


the window now. He could not suppress a : 
S 


smile which he did not want*his cousin to 


suicide. 


The doubt that had clouded | 


His excitement drove him up 
seat. He walked to the window and st: 
into the darkness outside. Drops ie | 
sweat moistened his brow. 7 


ek 


Suddenly a new thought seemed to come. : 


to him. He drew himself up to his full 
height, taking a long, deep breath. Some-— 
thing of the torture in his eyes seemed to 
nets 


hand on Walter’s shoulder. ; ca 
“T ought to thank you for shoes 
this,” he began, quite calmly. “For it 
frees me from bitter thoughts. . I was tor- 
turing myself with speculations as. to why “ 
Elise should have done it.’ ee we 
“* And did you come to any conchistane 
Wallroth sighed deeply. “I could. only 


me her promise—that she—feared this. mar- 
riage. She took everything so. seriously— __ 


see. Controlling himself, he spoke. ee 
_ “ There are other ways of breaking an 
undesired engagement, other ways than 
Was Elise usually so eccentric 
her behavior?” = pos See 
“Oh no. She was calm sad tactful, an 
_ hated anything sensational. She was ver ae 
sensitive, too, and knew how she attracted : 
attention everywhere. She was so particu- i 
lar that she wouldn’t go to a little dance at 
_the Artists’ Club with me_ becats e 
weren’t married ao M 


laugh. Wallroth toghed at hin surpri ( 
and hurt. But Walter was serious eee ; 


drove to” eae erase ane tad a 
ie long consultation with the chief of the se 


e-  cret service. # 


“were your? «© 
yee L ‘ought to do that?” 


' interested. in discovering the truth. 


Pier in oy or how she died. 
ts “e it is s clearly lepers that she did 
ea But all this excitement! Tt will torture 
Ue me so. > nee a : f oe 


0 attend to all eek for yeu, if you se 


| ma “60. oe dat 


10W, unless oan were done. 1 


ods. = God, Shen I think —” 
‘Don’t think! Don’t think of anything 


ies ocr hte a 1 good detec: : 


Y ou are he ay 


‘official. 


You Alece : 
other within a couple of weeks.” 
: free yourself from. these torturing 
work. He’s an odd chap, though. You | 
. manner. 
ae Oh, come, he aman! But I am ready 
. thing you see in his house. 


I eas rest, : 
on good recommendations.” 


“Thorn. 
> Mr. Muller: to take our case.’ 


tied with es oe ae ° out of it from 
painter. 
| thought Thorn. 
- Muller was at home. 


oddly dragging ~ ‘uneven steps sounded: 


eis s next foe 


“Whom can you suet said Thor. o 
after he had put his case before the official. 


-“ T must have a man of the ight intelli- a 
gence and the utmost discretion.”’ 


_“ There is no one filling that description — 


who i is at liberty i in our service for the mo- a 


ment,” said the chief. “ But a private de- Bess 
tective would do just as well. You might _ 
get Joseph Muller to take it. eee ace 

tt Muller?” gute eS ae es. 

“« Formerly our star detective, 1; Cae fe : 
“He is retired, now; but” still 
takes cases that interest higns If you can 
arouse his interest I can pledge you that 
you will have certainty one way or the | 


«You seem very sure of your man? 
“You will be, too, when you see ee at 


ust not be deceived by his kindly cul . 
He is the most unassuming aly Apes 
derly gentleman you can imagine, ‘but | a 


veritable human bloodhound once he*is on 


And don’t be surprised atany- 
His servants 
are all former jailbirds, and he gets more: 
faithful service out of them than any 
the rest of us do, no matter what we Poa 


the trail. 


“You begin to interest — me, » aid 


“T sincerely hope : will, get Lae 


Bgeore 


He set out again, stopping fea ins 
front of a modest little villa in a suburban 
side street. es 
The door was aoe by a young man. of 
about twenty, whose dark eyes staring fur- 
tively from a white face almost startled the 


“That must be one oe the valbieds,”. 
He asked whether Mr. 
The lad murmured 
something and then shut the door again 
and went off through the vestibule. A Ps 


weirdly through the stillness. 
“Looks: like a. Russian, 


~ light, comfortable room. Both windows 
‘were open, and a slender ‘elderly man was 
just shutting one of them. He motioned 
to the boy to finish it while he himself 
turned and came forward slowly to meet 
his guest. He pulled forward a chair be- 
side a big desk for the stranger, and seated 
himself’ at the desk. 
_ “Mr. Muller?” asked Thorn. 
The man nodded, then spoke over his 
shoulder: “ A bit quicker, Ossip. Oh, no, 


sir; you need not hurry,” he said to his 


: : visitor. “I am at your disposal for ”— 
a here he looked at his watch— 
Bk: minutes. You may go, now, 


mae Ossip. 
oe Put out my gray jacket. 4 : 


‘The secret service chief had cautioned 


: heen: that Muller was a very busy tan, 
4 and that it was well to come to the heart of 


i o the matter one wanted to lay before him | ible 
am just looking into a vaeise affair. 


ey with: as little loss of time as possible. 


lomad: a card on which the chief had writ- 
ten a few words. Another larger card 
slipped from his pocket. Thorn picked it 
fee before handing his own card to Muller. 
“This tells you who I am,” he said. 
And that the chief has sent me to you. 
a We need a skilled man to take up our case 


- at’once. We have lost nearly a week, un- 
We should have started the 


: a fortunately. 
evoke last Sunday morning.” 
“Wer” queried the detective. 
you are not the only person interested in 

_ this case?” 
itt “No.” 


I am here as eave for af cousin 


a spoke. of. “Sunday meee last, 


ae aiest’ nouns a gall: “square ; anteroom u 
so lined with lockers and file cases that eet bt 
was scarcely more than a narrow corridor, . { 
Then he opened the door at the farther | 

end and Thorn found himself in a large, 


Mier forty. . 


}} 
up the onset 


The painter took out his pocketbook and 


Salzburg in vain?” 


fs Then teo.” 


ate cently no affair of mine at : 


a it was an easy guess this time. 


seventeen ‘minutes, now, oy 
Gems out his watch, - 


Hn your one cr . ro = 
in Salzburg recently.” 


“We left there last night. ce 
“Vou | Baron Waliroth?” 
SOV Bre ‘Still I do not understan 
a “But 1 at You want me to 


stabbed, on iadansy cies: Tas 
have taken her own life, N Sen 


i sia | one prmyome io: 
with the imagination I need fo: 
fession. You want me to make 
tigation?” : 


“Pm oafraid: it cs not eo Ae 


most interesting case.’ We Bie a 


eae ae you see, ve am an eee 
undertake no case now r that Laine € 
interest He? ee 

“Then I have come all the 


“ And by " = Swan and yer! 


notes.” a} eet oe 
“Your eyes: are ee Bev 
“T need sharp eyes in my busin : 


and German Pepe sah eee is €é 


ane) 


‘ 


But Walter ‘Thom net not € 
Se pea aay : 
a —s have c twenty-ine T 


ar of your ability.” ” 
do ihe think hein 


Yo, ‘4 think i it was murder. 
on jealousy, possibly. That is for you 
fad out.” eu 

Muller sat bolt GpHtehé, now. “ A mur- 
er,” he murmured — “a human life cut 
G cruelly?” 
0 a few moments while Thorn watched 
aim with oe interest. it was so quiet in 


He will ‘be. the eae 


‘tled to their usual calm. 
chair, pmarne ecesoscen Ul have 


n siiFew a deep breasht of relief. This 
hunter of criminals had accepted 
me “ And soon,” said Thorn to him- 


Elise. 
: aa cs 


The knowledge will help 
_ Then ai Said aloud to 


i oe claimed. Then examining ie first 
picture carefully: | SUN beauty - od es — but 


' fares he looked over at Thorn. 


A ue 


He sat absolutely silent 


absolutely straight.” 


) talking to seman ze I will find the ‘ 


_ talent2”’ 


‘The mystery would soon be 
of his class. 


- Particularly as he knew her family, who Me 


2 ss 


hinge a dady!”” ean ; Ae 
- When he had studiéd anu of he. pic- oa 
“Is ~ : 
Miss Elise Lehman?” | te 
“ Why, yes. Why didn’t you guess it at ahs 
once?” replied Thorn in surprise. _ ey. 
“For several reasons. First, on these pee 
two pictures the ‘hair looks blond. Of 
course they’re costume pictures, but T un- : 


_ derstood from the Salzburg paper that see ea 


Lehman was a brunette.” Ma 
Thorn smiled. “She was. But nek Sie 
these pictures were taken she had the fad coe 
of powdering her hair.” ek 
““T see. And then this—this connie gee 
It looks like those worn by the singers Mi 
cheap cabarets.” pe 
“Which is just what ao. was at oe . 
time. She was known as ‘La Belle Elise? 
and was the star of a third-class amuse- mx 
ment hall in Berlin.” , cores 
“ And yet—she was to be Baroness Wall- Ny 
roth?” Saat 
“My cousin knew oduag about that a 
period of her life. He believed: ‘her to ‘be. Tas 


_ “That explains the engagement. : take es 
it she was not—what he thought her.” 
_ Thorn smiled, and the detective smiled oe 
too, as his eyes rested « on the pictures of the 
scantily clad beauty. “ Had she aby ie ee 


*‘ She must have been a good actress. a 


| private life,” answered Thorn with a shrug, 


te emotion eee and his fans: a ; 
He leaned back 


‘or my cousin would not have thought of __ 
marrying her. He is of sound mind.” : 
“He must have been very much in love 
with her. Love can make the most sensible oe 
man foolish while it lasts.” Se 
“You’re right. And besides, “my cousin ee 
is not very strong, and has never taken 
much part inethe usual amusements of men 
It was all the easier for him | on 
_to fall into the toils of this sort of woman. | 
wereesimple but respectable people.” ce 
“Yes. Only a case-hardened man of the 4 =; 


world is fit to deal with these women. Nae 


They can alwaysedrag the other sort down Z < 
to any folly, or even to more. To wurden. 


| for a ‘Muller: continued after a aoe : 


oe 


- pause, « Still a may. eee bay unpremed- 


 Htated—a killing in a moment of. passion. 


Thorn started, then shut his lips tight. soe 
Aman 1 S 


te a moment. he opened them. ‘ 
mah well have been accidental. 
goaded into anger by jealousy?” 
“Ves, it might. 
ot least, if it is such a case, my sympathies 
are on the side of the slayer.” Muller 


turned the second picture over and looked 


at the reverse side. There were some 

_ words written there. ‘To my darling R— 

-Umph! The pen sputtered, and she didn’t 

_ send him the picture. Is this Miss Leh- 

man’s handwriting?” He held the card so 
that Thorn could see it. 

_ “T think ¢o. 
writing I saw in her desk. 

“ Can you imagine who the ‘darling R.’ 

4s? a 

“ No,”’ replied T horn; but Muller’ s keen 


ear had caught a slight hesitation. He let 


"the matter drop, however, and turned to 
- the divided guide patie at hand on his 
desk. 


ean reach Linz at seven twenty-three. A 

- local train from there will get me into Salz- 

| ane quarter past eleven. I usually wake 
: - about five, so that I can be on the spot 


as “Tn the Gray cae you mewn?” 
Se “ Yes. Who has the ‘key, or at least the 


keys” to the rooms where Miss Lehman 


lived?” — 


ee ee aha ‘They are still at the police station, un- 


a Jess her brother has taken them.” 
. “She had a brother?” 
An tee stepbrother. He lives here.” 
_ “Has he been notified?” 
«A wire went to him yesterday. 


— Jast weeks. 


roth gave them his name and address. He 
is her only relative.” — - 
| on What is his name and address?” 

Pe His name is Hubert Lohr. 


Ne & already.” bee 
I hope not,’ “a said “Muller, : 


And, for the moment 3 


It looks like some of the 


oe I leave here at three thirty-five | ze 


Miss © 
Lehman had not mentioned this brother to 
any of those who were around her these 
The Salzburg police did not 
cai y know of his existence until Baron, Wall- 


‘was then, 
He lives in 
No. i pen} may hee: started for Salz- 7 


a “For if 


doesn’t Hp fe sae new idee 
“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Muller, 
rising. “Do I Seca to se Bar or or 
you?” 

“'To me. ” ‘ eae 

“And where can letters or 
reach you?” - i 

Thorn was silent a nano: oe 
I go to Salzburg sau a HS 
ed a 


Thorn mentions “« o Yon, can pure or W 
me to the Wallroth House. ‘They w 
ways know wherelam.? = 
Muller could not help smiling 
fourh of mystery. Soaee saw ae | 


you wil 4 clear conscience. ‘i pee: must 
not think that I have any definite e sus i 


kind, even ‘i you. nes ‘say. Oe 
Thorn, “ ‘What gave me my first s 
picion ‘of what I believe to be th 
were these pictures. - I had. not 
cousin’s fiancée. But this woman 
known at the time she was singi 
) music hall in Berlin. I knew wha 
and I realized that sh 
gua! Famaag as to D its dei 


one ol he takers it a -~ 0. 
than ae aid, -~ we em 


: redband this | 
ia promise ae of my 


‘ yo 
ra siege s name sand address, and can get 
‘i E need them. Pose 


| te ‘came in in a few moments, Me My 
: ing bag, raincoat, and tweeds,” said 
~The boy’s face showed interest 
a tense suspense. = 

Well,” asked Muller, « what i is 3 it?” 
pee will you take me with et sire” asked 


aap out of the. door Tike a 
aes Saito 


ie iss ‘my creature,” replied 1 Muller 
: aoe made a man of him again, 
nd he is as. devoted as a faithful dog.” 

> held d out his hand to. the ea who 


p a Muller” maths 
: Jag ae: ve out 


dead are silent—” - 


es ° ‘clock, Be Lee oes were hae oc en 
said around him lay the quiet of early morning, — 
the gentle sounds of nature’s. awakening, | 

which were the veteran detective’s best aids 


,. to constructive thinking. He stopped at an 


clipping from a newspaper. As he read, 


_ he smiled at its flowery wording, the elabo- : 


rate verbiage of the small-town editor. 


“ Mysterious Suicide,” was the heading. | | 
is the 


“ The so-called ‘Gray House’ 


attractively placed bench and took out a - 


scene of this unexplained happening. The 
handsome old mansion in its charming gar- 
den behind the tall gray walls has an ill 
_ reputation in the popular mind. Rumors 
- cluster around it, and in spite Of its arisen, 2°: 
tocratic appearance there is something sin- 


ister about the house chosen by a rich man — 
for his future wife’s present home. If the 


Gray House has had secrets to guard be- : 
fore this, it has now one secret more—a se- > 
cret which will never be revealed, as the oe 


Again Muller smiled. 
are silent. 
er than the average person knows. — 


Ves the aoe 
But inanimate things talk loud- ae 
Re 


must be able to understand their language, 


that’s all. 
House.”’ 
under the high walls. 


A veritable fortress—may ee a eS 
necessary when the house was built—it 
stood lonely then. But now, with the city oe 
so close, these forbidding walls do give an 


unpleasant air of mystery. 


But yonder must be the Gray _ 
He walked on until sae nase pe 


He walked around the house on. a 


‘meadow path, then back to the streamside. ‘! : 
The house looked more attractive here, for te 
the wide gate revealed the garden at its. 4 


prettiest. 


card in favor of cheap factory output. 


- was a gate easy to climb in spite of its | 

height, for the pattern of thistles afforded — 
many a foothold. In the right wing was a 
small gate for foot passengers. 


Muller examined the big a of clabo- a a 


Its heavy vie < 


craft which is rapidly passing into a die ee : 
ao 


_lock was cleverly fashioned as part ofthe 


general design. 
tee my eat Mates, o a % 


“Big key needed for ms 


the eae which nae on na little street 

that ran out from the main avenue. 

could hardly be called a street, for it went 

no farther than the big iron gate. 

house was certainly sheltered ‘from curious 

_- passers by. For with the exception of the — 

footpath along the river, there was no road 

that led by the house. 

had no business there ‘went By, the Gray 
‘House. 


He saw an old woman come from the house 
with a basket of wet clothes, and turn off 
into the garden. A big dog came up and 
sniffed through the gate at the stranger, 
with a low, threatening growl. ‘‘ Good 
watch dog,” was Muller’s further comment, | 
Pepe holed in his own brain for future _ 
eae : 
He made no further examination. now, 
‘a returned to the town for breakfast. 
Then. he went to the police station for a 

- consultation | with Commissioner Sennfeld, 
who seemed mildly surprised that the fa- 
mous Joseph Muller should have come to 

: Sateblne in connection with such a simple 
and clear case as the Lehman suicide. But 
he greeted Muller politely, and informed 
| him that the dead girl’s stepbrother had 


a mot yet arrived. Muller took the keys to- 


oe the Gray House and asked that a constable - 
pe detailed to accompany him. He did not 
wish to be delayed by distrust on the part 
ee of the two ‘caretakers at the mansion. 
‘Tt was still early, not yet nine o’clock, 
ae he and his escort rang the bell at the 
street gate. The dog was the first to cate 
them, barking loudly. 


yok ee Come back here, Pollux, ” called a seat | ) 
— and. Ra: its. 


S fe - voice, as Buchner came up to investigate. 
“Can I see Mrs. Deisler?” asked Muller. 
oe that lady was already on her way to 

ae gate. “My name is Joseph Muller,” 
he continued, -addressing the two servants. 
a _ “The constable here will tell you that I 
4 s oY ‘have police permission | to go into those 
Ome upper rooms.’ a 


Teh 


Ne 


looked surprised and not a little alarmed 


ae Mane went back to his work. Mrs. Deis- 
Diane ee P behind ee inane con- 


Tt 


Few people who 


Muller looked through the front wate, 4 


The constable estiled to the two, he 


: at. this. further invasion of their solitude. 


The S a 


LIM 


“No indeed, sir,” replied the ¢ co 3 
somewhat irritated. 


on. 


ao He ee 

“ H- or What a hee sy?” as c 
ler, halting on the stairs. e 
the ee pealed gs! 


Deiter: ay ‘Shall t come ‘back ey you. sir 
Will you need. me?” ni lee 
“No. Tl ring if I doe aer 
“It’s the last door on the right, 
that’s where it happened.” 
The old woman cael 4 ‘ 
off down the stairs. ase ee 


Seana around ihe room. 
the mantelpiece and a few ane. 
Ses epleres delete of bo se 


Molec at panies io 
Seon ieee 


aie report in. his stared 
now. The woman’s head had es 
threshold of the bedroom door, ; 
body lay stretched out, partly on th 
‘wood floor and partly on t ig 
oe room. ee! eee he 


He rose, but — 
5 6 i 
tin deep thought. 


aes a slightly scornful smile. — 
7 ao and mene into the bedroom. | 


illow. Bes dhe ole. adh ae 
-back corner, By smooth and un- 


The. detective es that the dead. girl 
d been fully dressed when found. But 
1e had taken off her hat, her feather boa, 
ar gloves, and probably her cloak. She- 
ae had a coat of some ope The 


uy igreobic and stormy, at least 
in Vienna. He made a ‘note to inquire as" 
to temperature and weer} in Salzburg on 
that day. | 
Wee But it was safe Ne take for Panted that — 
a: well-dressed woman would wear some 
outer covering over her light-blue silk dress — 
when she went to the theater. He knew 
she had not worn a coat when found. The » 
coat must be somewhere hereabouts. 


e big hat, the boa, and one long white 
; glove, , trailing out from under the hat where — 


on 4a chair. Muller took up the hat. It- 
was one of the largest decreed by the fash- 

n of the moment. Three costly ostrich 
ers hung from it, and a big veil of 
ane ott net, a eel ee fad. 


_ One of the long 


men made her careless—that might 
deen so. But—if she was so excited 
ie Folge 6 a bwomnan (ct natural instinc- 


ot of the that there was only one glove with the 
Its companion might be in | 
rug?” he said. again, . the bag. 


He | - looked about the room, but saw only 


atter lay as if carelessly flung down 


“ And as was 


(6) oe Or Ne Ra emotion of the 


i: ak “eeticile lay: on the chair 
a ta Mate eae the latter : 


at once. He Had. aa Sa te the fact 
other. things. , 
But the little trifle of Tabebhie 
silk contained only a delicate batiste hand- 
kerchief, a gilt bonboniére, and a small 
- folded opera glass in a case. a 

The detective started out on a sane: 
for that second glove, but it was nowhere 
to be found. What he did find, however, 


was a long hatpin with a big rhinestone : 


head. 

telpiece. ) 
The weapon did not interest Muller foe 

the present. He was far more absorbed in 


It lay near the dagger on ae man-— 


the apparently unimportant fact that the 
hatpin was in the sitting room, while the 
hat lay in the bedroom. Of course, who- _ 
ever found the dagger and laid it on the 


mantelpiece might have found the pin and 
placed it in its present resting place. But 
Muller took no chances as to the impor- 
- tance of any fact, however slight. He re- 
served judgment on this one until he could — 


learn where both hat and pin had been e 
when the body was discovered. The miss- 


ing coat and second glove were factors of _ 


importance. He must find them; but eels 
were other things to do first. 

The old detective locked the door a 
‘the sitting room into the hall, and sat down 
at the desk. Before he touched anything _ 
he let his eyes wander over the meaning- _ 


less jumble on its top and writing leaf. He : a 
too saw the calendar with its date of May 5, © 


and the dried violets. He felt as Walter 
Thorn had felt about the woman who used _ 
this desk. Beautiful as she was, she had 
lacked refined taste and éulewation: ee 


But the keen gray eyes that now oe hts 
slowly over the cbjects on the desk saw 


something Walter Thorn had not seen. The 
painter’s eye had read human character, 
the veteran detective saw facts. 

He looked. at the calendar again, then 
took it up and turned it better toward the | 
light. At the very bottom of the date leaf 
was a line of writing in pencil, the letters 
very small but still distinct. 


“For the last time,” was what was writ- . oo 
And Muller knew that the cal- : 


ten there. 
endar had been purposely left untouched — 
after May. 5. toa t was: ‘some significance | 


. erst 
, 


<=, 


oe 


¥ a 


oe 


- @ lacquered box. 
with one of the small keys he had found 
It contained only a fan, 
some pieces of lace, and a few bits of jew- 
oe elry; 


in the opera bag. 


: ‘Thorn believed. 


“Now, what was it that hopaene 8 ee 
Have these vio- 


the last time on May 5? — 


Jets anything to do with it? H-m.- What 


dates does a woman—such a woman—re-. 
A meeting with—or a 
We are coming ~ 


- gmember longest? 
parting from a lover? 3 
nearer the possible solution of this mys- 


tery. Find that lover—but there’s more 


to do now.’ 
And Muller continued his examination of 
the desk. There was nothing in any of the 


drawers but what was stated in the police 
 Feport - and in Walter Thorn’s own narra- 


tive. 


robe with four doors. 
his. attention to this. 


The shelves behind the first ee He 


- Asined a few pieces of expensive silk lin- 
_gerie, highly perfumed. On one shelf stood 
The detective opened it 


. But there were two keys on the 
string, and Muller set about looking for 
- the lock that belonged to the other one. 


oe He found it on another shelf, under a pile . 


os underwear, another smaller box. 


This contained what he was “seeking— : 


lesa, in a neat little package. He sat 
down by the window and began to read 
them. They were love letters, as he had 


a -_expected—letters written by a man of only 


_ fair education and very commonplace point 
of views But what the writer lacked in 
_ mentality he made up in passion, the crude 
passion of a lover who has found a response 


to his pleading. He was evidently the man ; 


in possession. 
The writing was the sound. business nee 


oe teh in commercial schools, and some of 


ee letters were scribbled on bits of paper 
in pencil. 
a - mured Muller. Others were on hotel paper 


altogether, and all written within a year, 


a 2 may not ae on quite s sO heartless as . 


One wall of the bedroom was almost. 
entirely taken up by a long built-in ward- | 
Muller next turned. 


this house for hoe on May 1. n 
ee rapes from yhom: 


; he had ee is 


and_ blouses. 
fashioning. One thing surprised - 
ly, and an unusual ‘one for a 
must have had a very fair 
“Written on a train,” mur- 
‘of various towns. There: were seven letters. | 


he majority” a ates ciesp aire niet ~~ 


were song ithe, your. sede EB 
course, PI go anywhere to meet you. 
to the end of the world. A few hours 
ride is mighty little trouble when it | 
being with you for a few days. Of 
the firm might butt in and send me o: 
the opposite direction. But we'll hope f 
best, Tl get there by hook or by c 
have rou in may arms on the 3rd at of 
Your adoring, ne 


on . all letters, 
mentioned pecs 1 Gap and no en 
any of the letters. rs 


does not look like a case of pein = 
Muller teplaced fhe. letters me at 


“The middle Seer 
wardrobe was a pig. double door, be 
which hung a number of gowns, ne ge 
The clothing was up-t 2 
minute in mode and costly i in mé 


there were so many gowns of th 
light blue, ..“er:: favorite 


There were at least four lig 
gowns and several afternoon : 
polbiiee, Of wee same eye 


One pair ce black 


« “ More 


i penta with mud. 
ee N cae 


ee out? ssn thems all; at least — 
her antecedents. ‘However: a 
is. no erime in a tall woman. 
re her shoes too small.” ie ihe 


ye big bow of beter ‘But 


arate the hall from a sort of seattle : oS | 
a There into which the front door opened. “There 
f sp ts ae the: front of 


one: ae die and the heel of — 


said. “ Do you need me now, sir?” 
“Ves, Yd like to have a little talk ith 
= you. ”? f 


Bele a : the 2 mate hee the 
t la 


herself. 


oe a. 2 OF course. 
peta ae coat as ‘wore on.” 


| ig as les did she ~~ the : 


r ce ee ne saad open, sep- : _ ie 


was. glass above this door also. To the left 
was another smaller door, well back of the a 
staircase. - 
Near it was a water tap The key of Re 
‘the door was in the lock. Muller opened 
‘it, and saw that it gave out on a short 
- paved walk, a few steps only in length, ‘ 
which led to the garden gate on the river 
side of the House. Just inside the door 
hung a large key, evidently he bees to > the | 
ere outside. 3 ie 
‘Then Muller turned to. ae hall again, ie 
and saw that the door to the housekeeper’s. 
apartment opened to the pent out ia the 
vestibule. | 
“She could hardly pes any one going ep 
up or down stairs, unless her door were 
open.” This was Muller’s observation as 
he went toward the door at which Mrs. 
‘Deisler stood waiting, = : 
“J thought you might be coming oN 
stairs, and maybe couldn’t find me,” she 


“Come in, please.” She led the way into 
the friendly room and placed a chair for 
him. She sat down at her sewing 3 table 


“Now will you please tel me an ‘you 

- know about the case.” a8 
Mrs. Deisler settled comfortably in her 
chair, as if she expected to enjoy herself. 
“Very well, sir. The two went. out ‘tha 
“alternoon-—” she began. ae: 
_ “The two? Who was the other?” Boek 
“Why, that was Tony, her maid.” — 

I beg ~ pardon. ‘ 


“They came Horie on a ‘cab ‘ee the 
‘theater, and went upstairs. The lady was 
in bad spirits and captious. She wouldn’t 
let Tony help her undress. — Tony” came 
down: here and we had a cup. of tea to: 
gether, The young lady rang for Tony to. 
fetch her some drinking water, Then 
when Tony came back again we chatted a 
bit and went up to bed. ‘slep 


ae 


ae owas boating around ‘the place, and Ton} a hae, 


_ Tony was frightened. 4d 
hot Mest, 

next: morning, I heard a dreadful scream; 
- then Buchner shouted and came running in 
here, saying something must have happened 


upstairs. We ran up, and Tony was there, 
_ ‘white as wax, and fell over into Buch- 


ner’s arms just as he got there. When she 
came to she cried out that the young hae 
‘was dead.’ 

_“Ves—yes. Go on,” said Muller, as the 
old woman halted in her report with a rem- 
_iniscent shudder. 

Encouraged, she went on, told of the 
- finding of the rigid body, and the other de- 
- tails of that morning. 

aes listened attentively. Then he 
rose. 

ye Gone upstairs with’ me,” he said. 

"When they reached the upper room he 


ae Mrs. Deisler show him just where the : 


‘body and the dagger had lain. 
“Who put the dagger on the mantel- 
| peer 
- The doctor did that.” 
_ “Did he put this hatpin there too?” 
“No: that was there before.” 

a Are you sure?” 
MOR. yes, 
young lady hadn’t put the second pin there 
too. She had such expensive hatpins they 
looked like jewelry; she ies good care of 
them.” — 

“Then she had a nae one?” 


“Oh, yes—you couldn’t keep a big hat 


on without two, especially in such a 
storm.” — 

“JT see. Oh, pre s another ie Did 
you find a long white glove anywhere next 
‘morning? She might have lost it in the 
_ cab or on the way from the gate to the 
house.” 
ie “No, sir—I didn’t find seve; But 


she: anit ha’ Jost it between the house 


~ and the garden; she had enough to do to 
hold her hat on, and her boa up around her > 


neck, in that wind. There’d been a sharp — 


shower, too, and the path was wet, so she’d 
be careful about not dropping anything into 
the puddles. And if she’d dropped it in the 


: cab | Td ha’ seen abe % 1 had to east 


pSty 


lying on the path.” ie 
“Then, it must ae been apalit seven < 


sir—I wondered why the 


ter before some one sent for her to 


the two te “them. 


i ‘eet suppose 80. 


She had her long black cape on.” : ie 
‘Muller went into the bedroom, motioning 
the woman to follow. He opened the ward- - 

robe and showed her the cape. 
“Is this the one?” ie ee 
“Yes, siry that’s the cloak she wore.” 
_ The old woman’s tone was definite. 
The detective stood silent. a moment, in. 
thought. Mie ae . 
~ “Vou said it had aie that aca Mi 
“Yes, sir, there was a sharp shower — 
about ten o’clock, or maybe earlier. It — 


stopped before the ladies came in, but the _ 


path was stil wet. And it was: awful 
windy.’ ae 
“Yes, yes—that’s of no ipoane 
Mrs. Deisler started to say something, but — 
Muller continued: ‘ What sort of a gown 
did she wear that evening? The papers Z 
said something about light-blue silk.” — 
“Yes, sir—she always wore light blue. : 
She looked mighty handsome in it, and she 
liked to have people call her ‘ the Lady ta e 
Blue.’ It amused her to get so many light- ~ 
blue dresses, and then have them all sce 
ent. Tony told me.” 
“Was. she as particular about | - shoes, 
too?” f ; 
“No, sir. But she penetaliy wore tout 
shiny black shoes, low ones; she had lots os 
of pairs of them. Tony said they: re the a 
easiest to keep clean.” a 
_ “Yes. Apropos this Tony—where is she, . 
now? Do you still see her?” oe 
“No, sir—she’s gone to Munich. nea 
x we to Munich?” 


a 


rene pay S ae. aati, a el 
is lucky, that girl. ’Twasn’t two days 


to the Golden Horn Hotel, and when she 
came back she said it was a lady who wa: 
traveling around—a colonel’s wide 
nell she liked a and pom 


. - that he was. pleased. about something. — 


Schreiner?” 


- Then: ea 0 


Seo as. fee any given’ ‘tact. 
ctic eae pod strike the av- 


Es 


- the sending of an official telegram to the ( 


cule on. jee uses oe was. 
tt d rested | on | the border of 


sa M llr asked whether the ay had : 
: ie ‘the chair in front- “of his desk. 
ee went. into the ne body,” said Muller, sitting down. 
ther Took at the oe 
of death!” exclaimed the commissioner. _ 


replied Muller calmly. 
a in examining ane aie at. all. 


Lane all sad hae: re now 


_ Joseph Muller exhibited no great sur- 
prise when: ‘his inquiries at the Golden 
Horn Hotel brought forth the infor- Ne 
mation that no lady answering the descrip- 
tion of a “ colonel’s widow ” had stopped at 
that house for months. — Also that no lady 
traveling alone had arrived or departed dur- o 
ing the first week in June. The entire = 4 
_ force of servants was positive that no Jady — 
had engaged a maid, or that any girl look- | 
ing for employment had come to the house ee 
during the days in question, _ : : 

And there was no advertisement in ve 
Salzburg Gazette that could in any way be x 
construed as the one Antonio Schreiner ke 
clamed to have inserted. a 

Muller whistled slowly ; as he walked: ne 
of the newspaper office. Something was. de- 
veloping in this case that intrigued the ree , : : 
eran man-hunter and yet whetted his ap-— 
petite for the chase. It looked as though it 
might turn out far more interesting even — ae 
‘than Professor Thorn had seemed to think, : 

At the police station Muller authorized — 


= Bepartment of Records in Linz. The mes- 
sage asked whether any information could 
_ be given concerning Antonia Schreiner, ser- 
vant, about twenty-six years old, who | 
claimed to have come from Linz. and to 
have been there from the end of April until Be 
the_first week in May, os ale 
- Then Muller went in are of Commi 
sioner Sennfeld, whom he knew to be. at 
- headquarters on office duty for the day. ioe 

The commissioner looked up with eager 
interest as the old detective came it: 
“Well?” he asked, with a gesture toward 


“It may be necessary to exhume the 


“But there was no doubt about the cause 


Oh, no—there is no doubt about that, 
“Tm not interest- 
ree ie 


a 


of 


7 in friendly fashion. 


ot 
for i in this game.’”’ And he lighted a ciga- 3 


“oy 


Emily Callawaf ee : 
| EE me after rehearsal, Miss—er—the 


third girl there in the second row.” 
Diana Cartier’s heart gave a queer 


“‘Yittle thud. eid! daring to look she 
turned her head quickly and counted again. 
- Surely she had made a mistake. There 
must be three between her and the end of 


- the row—there must. 


But down in the bottom of her conscious- 
“ness she knew she was the one the stage- 
ee wanted to see! 

The chorus scattered about the stage to 
one for its next number. Diana, pain- 
_ fully conscious of her bloomers, sank down 
ok a distant coimer. 

“New at the business?” 
- One of the chorus men, carefully dusting 
ks a bench, sat down beside her. 

Diana pushed the damp curls back from 
Le flushed face. 


oe ee haven’t done much in this Barton 
lar line,” she said. Her voice had a soft 
cadence to it that suggested the south- 

lands and soft music on moonlit nights, — 


“Listen, kid.””. The chorus man nodded 
“Don’t let any stage- 


_manager put anything over on you. Go to 


it; don’t be scared. Act like you didn’t give : 


oe damn whether they like your dancing or 
Yow'll get just what youw’re looking 


rete seuaie! Onder the “No smoking ”’ 


- sign 
“Very kind of you to be interested, " the ns 


accent suggested Hoboken. 


- not to hear that painful French. For Diana 


she’d spoken English. She longed to dash — 


* town. 
‘reflected, and this was New York. 


gir] murmured. Maen Cartier had renphed 
the point where even the sympathy _ of. a 4 
chorus man was not to be despised. Hun- 4 


ger is a mighty leveler. Maas i 

The stage-manager was rebbaelig he: Be 
principals in the climax of the play. Clear- 
ly it was not improving his temper. A — 
blondined young person was struggling with . 
the leading part—a French coquette. It — 
was a wonderful opportunity which the : 
young person was far from aoe Her Se 


“She won’t last. Third they’ ve ‘tried a 
out,” confided the chorus man. _ - 
Diana nodded absently. She was tine ; 
was born in New Orleans, and had lisped 
baby French to her old Creole nurse before 


out on that stage, snatch the part, and show 
them how toplay it. s+. pe ae 
For ree she'd listened to every. line. It i 


But that had ee in oe she_ 


N ew “York ae was Jes a chorus 


imagine the senddent $F ‘she sho ul 
ony demand oi sere’ cei 


et 


ma as he crossed in front. 


or ean just 4 a brief half bu wet 


| a 
ee 


Ce aa, of. power rotused Bien 


abe en he'd never ‘recognize — 
| young beauty of New Orleans. 
scared little: chorus. girl, still she 
at his nearness. It was his first — 
eat rehearsals. 

egular ‘fellow—Seldon,” went on the | 
man, graciously conveying the im- 
Diana: that he dined with him at 
esis a week. A Nae fellow 


ste 


1 oii in ae icioniais' coe 
an ces Y were a enctae Sassen ‘She 


ites she ppedien: > And 
1ad wanted to see her — 
losed her eyes and. 
: ee up from — 
a alled, aad for the 
zed a as she t never 


> He had 
Aim: 


gil in less oe tow, 7? she stammered, 


L - ae far.down in her Bay little | 


Oo T wenty-eight dollars, 


; Dine Cattier begging for work! 


When an ae recess - was: lied fon ' 
lunch, ‘Diana, aching in. every bone. of her G 
young body, a little faint. from exhaustion, — : 
“crossed to the ae manag er. ‘ She waited 


cians. and stage carpenters. At lat he had oe 

finished. | 

A Vou ton wanted to see me,” ” she fale 

_ tered. : a 
For a minute John McKeman looked 

plank. 


“Vou said you seated fo? see aie third 


The iieat of comprehension dawned upon 
McKernan’ s face. | | 
“Oh, yes; haven’t had much experience, 

have you?” 
“ Not in the ohees the ae falvonet” 
“Well, girlie, I’m sorry, but Im ane 
-yow’re not just right in the chorus. When 
Mr. Reilly himself looks it over in a few. 
days he'll weed out the show, and it’s Kinder 
to tell you right now, girlie. Sorry.” 
For a minute the stage went black, 


* But I—I’ve got to have te. ‘engages . 
‘ment. I—I need it. I’ll work so hard, anc : 
I've pee rehearsing a whole week. ‘Pleas 


But McKernan only shrugged. © & 
“ Lots more need it, too. You Ani ac 
ie you'd ever been ina chorus before 


Sey: ae hed he hurried off. 
Diana turned away. 
Somehow she got into bee te ee 

street suit. The chatter of the other chorus — 

girls sounded miles away. She pulled her os, 

hat far down over her eyes. The tea a 

might come in spite of her. Not that see 

joe none notice or care if they aes 


“haps if she ak some = Tanck she. = oul 
be SO Woes eon ve 


ae own ridnd: ‘aman ce bad pines hae 
in vain for a second dance, and now she of t 
- stood a little shivering, friendless figure, — 
watching his car roll away! Not even good — Me Ernestine, the edabe: mistress, 
enough for the chorus of his company! ~ personal ; friend oft mine. Just s say you 

This time the hot tears welled up. She me, and she'll give you the pick of the rarest 
- pulled her hat still farther down and start- gems she’s got in the place.” A 
ed down the street. oe How nice of you,” Diana dense to 

Where should she go—what should she murmur, but the chorus man was extracting — 
oe She mustn’t cry, whatever uF did, she acard and writing thereon some magic seu a 
mustn’t cry. bols. | De hee we 

_ “Seems to be going your way, too,” said “ You show oe that, and believe me, Kid, 
a voice just behind her, and to Diana’s flossy clothes make a heap of difference.” as 
consternation the voluble chorus man fell Just at that moment, as she grasped the 
‘into step beside her. oe outstretched card, Diana got her great i idea. 

_ He mustn’t guess. She felt that the pity For a second she stood perfectly still, letting 
- a chorus man was more than she could it sink in. That chorus man would never 
stand just then. know what he’d done for her. a e 

So, being an excellent actress, Ee man- And then she held out her hand, in s 
- aged a weak little smile. She couldn’t trust pulsively. ie 
herself to speak. However, that defect  “ Thank you so cach It’s antuly good 
_ didn’t trouble the chorus man. He began of “Aes I—I won’t keep you any longer; 
just where he’d left off. : , you’ve only an hour for lunch and ee ve ee 
“J hear that lead will be fired. Gee, * an errand.” : 
pilot a chance for some dame who could Abruptly she ee ee fairy fled ee 
Took like a million dollars and parley-vous the friendly protection of a department 
oe bit. ‘You girls certainly get all the chances store. Up to the quiet of the waiting-room, 
in this profession.” she rushed, clutching the precious card and 

As at that particular moment the only - her great dca. An unoccupied. chair ina 
chance i in sight for Diana seemed to be a corner was quickly turned to the window, — : 
_ process: of slow starvation, she decided to and she was comparatively alone. She must a 
_. change the subject. She couldn’t abruptly _ think—no time for tears now.. 
leave him in the middle of the block. Would she dare? Would she? Ade Bes 

« How do the chorus girls manage to Be not? She had nothing whatever to lose. 
“their lovely clothes?” | Her job was gone, no one in New York 

‘How calm her voice sounded, No Benge _knew her, and she could hardly have less ee 
- of crying now. money than she had now. There seemed 

_ The oracle beside her again burst forth. . to be everything to gain—and all it needed 
Apparently his knowledge was limitless. was nerve, a steady nerve. 
- “Zots of ’em buy their clothes for a The chorus man was sure they eu : 
song from the management when a show change the leading woman. And she— 
- closes. And when a show closes after Ht a Diana—could talk French like a native, 

few weeks, the clothes is as good as new.’ She was dark, her great brown eyes mi h 
a a ST cee)? oc. have come from Provence itself. | 

“pian felt called upon to say something. couldn’t. she walk into pe oe, [ 
He was trying to be friendly, and friends ce 
_ were scarce just now. 

“You see, I’ve only played i in stock and 
Vea productions, This is my first ex-— 


Se. tae 


a OL ee She ee 


_ Perience-—in the chorus.” -at the worn little blue serge. 0 
oo “JT know how it is, girlie. This season that would never do. They mustr 
ie we take cal gi we can get.” His fishlike nize the little discharged chorus 

- Countena 


plemer Cue understanding. — ‘she knew that the ray wa ok 


Ath A, ee " 
us Uo pin aa LU z x . Eat VN 


on her 1 the entrée to: 
had never worn 
a ee Now heathy 


de ee a y tnaied. cane of tile 
Love ee to uae Pert 


ae nee of stairs to ee own. tiny” 
At exactly quarter Paes four a esl 


‘ : 3 Diana’ slim figure paren in 


was” high» about her neck, a 
hae in her hand. Her dark 


om ah Caoplied he Gade: “The 


ke ? 


: horus om: ee never r have ercamied that 
ne d : es 


She be really ‘sporty. and Sree in Caer cents. 
- more. “She'd be a regular gambler. Be 


diese: eee ee - sides, the thought of walking down Broad- _ : 


‘tally added Kentucky; she had played a 


fore her the carriage man showed her into 
On waiting elevator. Then he rushed to the 


taxicab. Must be some rush. Rast going 
_ to star her in the new play?” — 


gray and gold Paquin. A chin- a good investment. 


whoever she was. 


vening space. No one knew better than he 


sae Reilly’ S sacred presence, and no one ie a 


way as Mme. Adorée was a little too much 
‘for Diana Cartier. . 
And so it came to pass that onary ehnes - 


‘hours after a discharged little chorus girl 


had crept away from the stage entrance of 

— Reilly’ s Theater a radiant French star de- 

- scended from her taxicab at the front en- _ : 
trance. A_ theater attendant: jumped to. : 


~ open the door. 


—&™M. Reilly’s Theater?” ded the Pon” 


jan accent as the man carefully opened 


another door. This was ey some | 
_ pumpkin! : : 
“J jus’ arrive’ from Paris 2 ‘Diana. men- 


one-night stand there. “ Zis morning- ee 
_ Aquitania—I am to zee M Seseiteti imme- cee 


 diatement. “ oes age ie 


“Ves, ma’am.” Ane cee barking he a 


“speaking: tube and called ee to the 
Fe ies Reilly’s office boy: epee 

“Say, Nolan, on your tees : Sone bie. 
_ French star is coming up in ‘the elevator. 
Just got in on the Aquitania. — ~Came- in 


Diana’s thirty-cent taxi fare was proving 


And Johnny Nolan, at the other: end of 
_ Ee speaking-tube pricked up his ears. 
“So the French star’s arrived. ae 
send her up and get a hustle on. { know all . : 
about: her.” <=: eee 

_ Nobody was going to give iehone Nolin ae 
any information. It was evidently up. to 
him to know all about this. French Tne, 


So Johnny proceeded to clear a gangway. 
through the crowded room to the elevator. 
As Diana emerged from the elevator, | 
_ Johnny Nolan fairly flew over the inter- 


how to squelch the aspiring actor and to 


“AS bd 


_ how better to ree a Star. oat oe 
was an occasion. ee . : 


her lorgnette, as though | uncertain which — : John 


ey to go, Johnny had reached De a 
_ “Ts Mr. Reilly expecting you, needonset aed 
His freckles fairly shone in his earnest- 
ness. He’d nearly lost his job once because 
he mistook a very big 
seedy actor and treated him accordingly. 
He wasn’t going to make any more mis- 
takes. : 
“You funny little boy—M. Reilly he 
-expect—me? How you mean—expect me? 
You do not know who I am—no—Mme. 
_ Adorée—and then a torrent of French. 
Before it Johnny Nolan withered; the 
other occupants of the room seemed to 
shrivel against the walls. And Diana be- 
gan t6 enjoy herself. : 


“ Excuse me, ma ‘am, Mr. Reilly’s expect- 


ing you—this way.” And in a second the 
| - gacred inner gate swung open. 


Diana thought of the hours she had wait- 


a ed on the other side to get that chorus girl 
_ engagement. 


is the power of suggestion—-and clothes— 
and a taxicab. | 
And Mme. Adorée, trembling inwardly, 
and praying that her. ‘knees wonint make 
Ook loud report if they knocked together, fol- 
a _ Towed him into the inner reception room. 
“Ah. how funny in zees America. 


So 


ees. is ze office of M. Reilly, zey say on ze 


Ae ieain as we come up ze harbor—but, 
- no—hurry, hurry, I have not yet ze hotel.” 
_ And Johnny hurried. 


_ He almost ran into the august ‘presence. | 
- “Excuse me, Mr. Reilly, but it’s some - 


big French star, Mr. Reilly. Every one 
“knows who she is—Mme. —eh——Andr’ee or 
_ Adray or something, I didn’t dare ask her.” 

Reilly took his feet off the desk. : 
- “ Outside, is she?”’ 


oe “Yes, sir, in the private waiting room. 


Got in on the Aquitania this morning, sir. 
Came right here. 
es eh a rsthis j ‘ 

_ Reilly nodded understandingly. - 

Nobody could tell him anything, either. 
ce didn’t know a French star from a Turk- 
ish one, _ but so was Le here nor 
Uae 3 : 
ie, What you keeping? be waiting for?” 


presence. As 


playwright for a 


She distinctly remembered — 
- Johnny Nolan’s manner on that occasion. 
Dene to say, it was not as to-day. Such 

- nervousness had vanished. 


“mer, 
‘she was a personage, and Reilly was pros; 


Hasn’t even got a. hotel 


coquette. ee 


| dere: 
bins forward eagerly. Se GON 


Diana through the fees ANC 

And then Mme. ioe ‘made an 
trance. It covered = the trembling of her 
knees. 
~ Her clinging sown cueat the pee ‘Her 
lorgnette swept the room. - Every inch ot 
her was Parisienne. ; 

Reilly rose from his chair. ie cone 
almost backed from the room. The stage 


was set. 


“ Zo—zis is xe great ‘American manager a 


office—and zis—ze are American manag ger 


himself,” 
Reilly beamed. 
“Won't you sit down, madame?” 
“Sh!” Diana’s fingers were at hee 
“T am incognito, you understand, mon- — 
sieur, ze mystery, I run away from my 
Paris. I here—will be Mme. Adorée, w’ "est 
ce pas?” 
‘Diana’s accent was perfect. ae ae 3 
have deceived a far keener critic. ioe ; 
Reilly. She was playing a part. - saa ee wy 


“Mme. Adorée, n’est ce pas?” ee re- : 
peated, and Reilly nodded comprehending- _ Me 
ly. Evidently he should have recognized : 
Any one with half an eye could see — 


trate before prosperity. It was his god. 

He carefully seated her in the most ex. . 
pensive chair in his expensive office. He ~ 
seated himself opposite her, as though the — 
rest of the day were hers. This, was an - 
occasion. | 

Diana, having eesti: inspected ‘the 
room, took out a tiny powder-puff and in-. 
dustriously powdered her nose. Then she 
leisurely turned to the business in a - 
poise periect. . 

“* M. le Manager, I sink j jus’ ie ee may- ' 
be peut étre—I play a part in America. ve 
hear on ze boat zat ea: have a new a | 


4 


Ah: but]. nevair. promise nosing, 
might not like ze part, it may not | 
enough.” And Diana shrugged h 
But the fat little manager 


Diana lal herself oe a magazine. 
Could this be true. 
1 single question. Just accepted her at her 
own calculation! Just given ae what she 
was looking for! 
She ere the chorus man. 


this business.” ‘She od to be belting 


Ye wouldn’t lose anything by it. 
’t be eager. That would never do. 
spe a no eae 


set to rola zer tans 
She 


ee distinctly words 
will eu take? 


hundred a week.” 


hundred a_ week! 


surely happen. She’d wake up in a minute. 


up. It was still perfect. 


He hadn’t even asked 


she decided that sitting was easier. 
os again studied herself in her tiny mir-- 


And she knew she could make good. - 
But she — 


Some cash : 
thanked her stars for that. 


_ vision of the long line of alae man- 
S who had eon for her services al- 


Without your: 
his attention off her eyes. — 


| not quite foupate with his well Known 


e nevair to may my name, ply well five Oe 


Reilly actually looked diel. “But he ae 
_ hastily corrected any such i impression. oe 
“You'll break me, you’ll break me, har a . 
J guess we can come to an understanding. iy 
Diana’s longing to hug that little. fat. , 
manager was so imperative that she was _ . nh 
afraid she couldn’t control herself. Five _ i 
Five hundred! It 
couldn’t be really true. ‘Something | would 


And then Rollins Seldon was announced. 
“Rollins Seldon!” Diana’s nee gave - 
a queer. little leap. 

Reilly, carefully excusing himself, tunel re 
Sion in an outer room. Evidently he 
wanted to prepare him for his find. 

_ And Diana hastily scrutinized her make- | 
Although a little 
more carmine would help the lips. So far 
she’d succeeded. Succeeded past her wild- 
est hopes. She must keep it up—she must. 


- Sj fi = S 


~ Rollins Seldon must never know he’d. laid 
eyes on her before, let alone pleaded for 


a second dance. _ ae 
She walked around the room. it might ee 
still the loud beating of her heart. Then — 
She 
sank back again into the luxurious. chair 


‘It showed her Rollins Seldon ae os 
eee the door. 
~“ Mme. Adorée.” 
He was bowing low before her. Me didn't” 
offer to touch her hand—Diana inwardly 


“Yl have to introduce myself — -— Mr 
Reilly is getting things fixed up on oe e if 
stage. I’m Rollins Seldon, the playwright.” 

And Mme. Adorée bowed her head. How ~ 
keenly he was looking her over! She re- 
membered at the New Orleans ball that 
he’d whispered he’d never sche her eae 


Would he? ae oe : : 


_Braving the worst Disa: looked him 
squarely in the face. Then she. burst. into. 
a torrent of French. At least, it read take 


But Rollins Seldon didn’t seem to hear - 
her. He was staring at her in a manner — 


courtesy. 


~ Paris?” | 

: a es “Now I “wonder—just hak plays—” 
- But Diana had interrupted him. | 
This would never do, he mustn’t pin heey 


- down to names and dates, She must have : 


» that part, she must read it just once—then 
- she was sure they’d never take it from 
ther, no matter who she was. — 

« Monsieur, have you a cigarette—I die 


ead, how you say—I perish—” And again. 


she ‘explained it all i in French, It filled up 

~ time. 
Selden oravely offered his cigarette-case. 
_ _Diana’s hand was trembling horribly as she 


__ took one out. She wondered if he noticed: 


those keen eyes seerned to be looking 
ot through her. Clearly taking that 
eee had been an error. 
. “Ze part—it is—how you zay—good?” 
| Ptkan didn’t look at him—she puffed leis-- 
_urely” at the cigarette. If only she could 
make him talk anything atything until 
a part was in her hands. 
o> Pa swery good.” 
Then he walked across the room i and 
—Tooked out of the window. Why was he 
fel looking out of the window? nie there a 
: policeman in sight? 
oo Mir. Reilly says you got in on the 
- Aquitania this morning.” — 
‘Was he just making conversation until 


| «the policeman had time to get up and grab 
oS She must get back to her part, to 


- Mme. Adorée; she must. 

: -—-weren’t beating so wildly. 
a A BAe how. rough—ze weazer—ze sea—”’ 

‘And again she broke into a torrent of. 
: | French. At least that wasn’t Hoboken — 
accent. : 
Her: eyes fell on a newspaper on 1 the deat 
To. day’s paper. 
up—and | her eye lighted on “ Shipping © 
: N ews.” The word “ Aquitania °? seemed to - 
rise up and smite her i in the face, She ee 
ee fect. faint. 


If only her heart — 


. Aaquitania ‘detained in New York ay a 
Did not soe for = Londos See 


“thon, Beeps that e never forget a face.’ ”- Ha any 
But Diana didn’t appear to be interested. Clear! 
“Have not all ze world seen me—in 


Casually Diana picked it — 


to Reilly’ Ss arm. 


Rar i 


What oheuid: oe yr 
-wouldn’t look at her like that ‘ite 
looked awway—she | must bod her 


ing ancestors had ; given. up. 
“ i onsielr—ze ea time oer nee me. 


nevair ea no'—you see—you ha , 
ste ole 
Clearly Rollins ‘Seldoi hadn’t : 
this. So she’d expected to be remen 
“Mme. Adorée—non—it is not 
name, but for a part in America—i 
do—n’ est ce pas? ale you, mons ) 
snes forgot. a ae aera. 
_ Then Diana rose to her feet. 


_ jines ‘of ihe gown 1 clung alicia te 
‘slim figure. ee — of saa it : 


At this rioment the piat Re ily 
burst into the room. ee 
_Never ome Diana heen $0 a to = 


panne satisfaction —and 1 in he 
large, fat ee * 


ae Ske are penn to run | ‘thr 
ee Sasi with | you.’ a tee 


“queck is Voucwiler “Auotcah 1 
-cooed Diana’s silky voice. — = ae 
oe Migs Reilly—may_ ae ae 
It was Seldon’s see liga 
heard! him before. Reilly did. — 
to the end. ‘With a ae Jan: y 


ab m ‘so—afraid—all ze 


of 1 He’d have no private © 
ith that fat Reilly if Diana’s Ameri- 
n areny ie The little elevator 


fi 


was almost more than he could engineer. 


ca hee you say—ze bad. luck for 
0 enter ze eke togezer. _ a you 


had ¢ tires minutes’ start, and the are 
gn her oe 


as ee ae ake to 
Lee rehearse ZO soon—only et 


ot ; b pleass not "alle to no one—jus’— 
) ze first act—zen T am webu 


ee eee: ‘not tell is any one, 
she good—or oh, she bad.’” Ap- 
Diana’ S brown, eyes: looked into 


fe vient in Hie wings ah never take my 
res off you and kill awecne that a 


you, are ze angel. 
1e aad set never winked an 


ae af so! ie new French. Tae 
d the old man in- ithe: elevator lost 


ee 


hice iravely lean | ee i 


madame. 


with Reilly in close attendance. a 


3 wh ioe 5 haces: ster ‘across < the stage s A, 


“TY wish to be—how you say—quick— ae 
y am fatigued. I run over ze Part oom - 


mIESD GE DUS? oe } it 


o. 


‘Of course, madame; of course” Oe. 


girl 
had not yet appeared. .) i ae 


“We'll jump right to your opening, 
See—a garden, you enter here.” 
“T zee—I zee—assez, monsieur, I work 
Ande 


out my own character, monsieur.’ 


No hint of recognition was in his eye. — ; 
Luckily the chorus manager and the chorus ie 
had departed. That danger was gone and 
this manager had probably mever once 
glanced at the small be-bloomered chorus 
Diana drew another breath. Seldon is 


working against time Diana made her en- 


trance. : 


She had watched the part for: a wees ‘she a : 


knew every line, every motion. — 


Por. the _ 


‘first time that part was played. The stage. 
manager held his breath. Reilly, seatedon = 
a small stool never took his eyes off her, 


As an office boy approached him with a_ 
-message he shook his fist at him. The oe 


office boy faded into oblivion. 


_ Luckily the part had a ‘very showy e en- — : os 
It gave Diana a chance to show 


“trance. 
what she could do in the opening speech, 


And in the midst of it Rollins alae pees - _ 


, in, ey 
Qut of the corner of her eye Diana s oa 
she was glad he was standing there. 

She : 
was having her chance, showing them how — 
They 2 


him standing quietly in the wings. 
What did it matter who she was? — 


a French star should be acted. 
couldn’t deny her ability. 


Straight through the act she cent : oo 
_ Memories of the poor little Hoboken ace hae 


cent vanished. 


Reilly was beaming, the sebetp hier oe 
jubilant, and at the final speech the whole 
little company applauded. It was the art- 


ists’ quick recognition of talent. They ee 7 . 


always tribute for real art. 


“ Madame, your name must be i in electric ¢ 


lights; you have saved the play.” 


for his new-found star. 
And theh 


It was Reilly—nothing would be too good | 


it was hat the e playwright : 
San: oe si eee 


oo uc Iti is plain: that madam k 
~ play—may I not see you to Your: 
Madame—my car is outside.” ae 

Quite gravely Diana thodded? 
ina daze. Reilly’s secretary was thrusting — 
a contract into her hand. Her head began 
to swim. She must keep up—it was ns 

3 _ over She must get out into the air. 


- quite sure. But a few minutes later Rol- 
Tins Seldon was arranging the pillows for 
ker in his own luxurious limousine, She - 
faintly heard him direct his chauffeur to 
_ drive slowly to the Ritz. 


“So you put it over, you clever little 


_ lady. a 


Something of amusement in his VOICE | 


brought Diana’s senses back. 


Wide open went the brown eyes as they 


oe "gazed anxiously into the gray ones. _ 

“ Don’t be alarmed. But why did you pick 
“the Aquitania to come on this morning?” 
‘With a little moan Diana’s eyes closed. 
“He lips began to quiver. She couldn’t 
fight any more. She couldn’t. The ‘re- 
action had come; she just wanted to put her — 


head down on that broad shoulder and oy 


her eyes out. 

_ And then the wretch hea to laugh—he- 
aetaaly thought it was funny. 
“Vou see—I went down to see some 
“friends: off for Europe yesterday on the 


KR 


he she couldn’t have athived this morn- 
ing. ; 
—“TDve been thinking pretty | hae little 
gin, all through that stunning rehearsal you 


oe much. Wasn’t it down in New Orleans?” 


‘ = look at him. , 
% ‘You were the belle of the aie and 


Ove ia ti rok * 4 9 : ~~ Ls 
; 


She was be 


hme how it all happened she was never — 


2 ees when she was detained—so I . 


e gave. I’ve seen you before—liked you very — 


And Diana could only nod. ‘She couldn’t _ 
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here. - ne Shave’ the : 
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to. Bench f 
noe You pian oT m 1 to keep the pa 
A flushed little face looked up to his 
Two red lips trembled. SOS ee 
And Rollins Seldon nodded. ~ 
“Of course. oe one but - 
nny the secret. 


of stairs: ‘tt wasn’t a vee coming t 
she was thinking strangely enough. It 
of that: penne ae hae R lin 


rena 
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- CHAPTER bas 


_ FLOODT IDE, 


Ernest asked me. 

“a. Nothing whatever—any. more 
‘the rest of this devilish mystery 
is. Do you suspect—that Ahmad Das 
rating something?” 

pure pothing.. Hi E only want you to 


e with. a grim humane. « ee must 


ee sense.’ 
) es men, wiser hee oe and I, 


or say that anything—any- 
be so. It never pays to 


They say ‘that by the witch- 
oo white : man can un- 


, Zo Peon Wasa cdl 


of the transmigration of souls?” 


Se NY man has—of 
_ points. a 
_ gration of souls—that the soul of an animal ee 
can live again in the body of a man—isa 
rather current belief in India. Ahmad Das — 


so 


‘But this world | 
ad too old in any man to know - 
it. You.and I don’t want to 


of us leaped when the front door opened. 


Author oi “ Shepherds of the Wild,” “ The Voice of the Pack,” ete, « wee 


i 
¢ 1p ‘ 


derstand—that sometimes those niggers oS a 
_ keep their own shape, and sometimes they a 


don’t. Sometimes they creep through the _ - 
nee it ‘mean anything to your” | - 


jungles, not as men—but as something — oe 
else—something that walks on four legs. __ 
There are other similar stories in India— ce 


even in our own North. haat 


“ But it isn’t quité clear yet.’ Be 
“TY think you. are trying to be abstruse. 
And maybe you haven’t heard of the theory 
“Every man of education has heard. it, ” : 
I replied. en 
“If you have, just remember As little moe 
One of them is that the transmi- 


is of Hindu blood. And he was bo om at. ae 
the same hour that my father’s. Heer, a 
killed.” Re 

He laughed grimly, and gave me a ciga- Re 
rette. Then we. walked out into the hall. 


Ernest and 1 found the aiee Bee : oe 
in the library. He stood shivering before 
the faint coals that had been the fire. All a ior 


‘It was Southley, and he carried a. Ga e o 
tern. es clothes were ces cidleie ie enue 


aes 


eet 


oes “He y ‘wore no. ‘hat, ae his white hair was 
stringing about his. worn face, and the 

water poured from him. 
me glistened in the candle-light. 


: - answered. 


eC iL, 
es Does it mean we'll be drowned?” 


Sy - “ment: steadied me. 


swered, 


i | ae yet time.” 


ere it if you don’t.” , 
“ There’s no one to drive—but ‘Aigner: be oe 


s about ie one 


His wet face 


“ What’s this?” he asked. 
“ Just a little midnight session,” his son 
Tell us first why you went out 
in the rain, with no coat?” 

ve oe man sat down in a canes 


: : chair. He gave no heed to the water pour- 


ing from his clothes. He looked tired and — 
- listless. : 

- “The levee is breaking,” he answered 
_ simply. 

Only his son seemed to ele ad. ar 
Hookes up from the work of tying my shoes, 
procured in my room on the way to the 
library. We made a silent circle i in the dim 
deht. 2" 

_ “What does it sean? ae cried, 


He spoke hoarsely; but the announce- 
Floods were material, 
and could be faced. They couldn’t run and 
hide behind the curtains. 

“Nothing as bad as that,” Southley an- 
‘Of course it means a flood; but 
ae no conceivable circumstances can the 
_ wwaters reach the top of the hill where this 
house stands. But we'll be cut off from 
- civilization—for — days. ~The water will 
_ Sweep all around the hill, flood the railroad 
bed, and fill all the low places—eight feet 
deep. We won’t be able to reach the | 
heights across the valley.” | 

_ Hayward seemed to leap toward ‘tim, 
BE simply appeared to break before our 
eyes. His voice rose shrilly, and he pees 
ee arm in Southley’s face. ; 

“Then get me out to-night!” he scream- 
: 6dr “ Get me away from this house while . 


“Tm afraid it is too late r now,” Southey 
- answered. : | 

“Call a car for me at once—hear me? — 
There’ 's still time to make the road. I won’t 
stay here another hour. Get on your feet, 
you fool—and call a car for me. “You'll 


- Southley. answered ee om And: what | 


ae ace Sys 


ready as soon 3 
tend to our ec 


- that marvelous, feline Joey ee 


Sahib Hayward to the station. 
an instant. 
be Broken before ee return, so ek 


started out: after him. The rain 


ee reached the garage. Rea we saw 
-jights flash on, | 


although | it was plain that the g ge d 00 
‘was open and they were shinin ; 


great face. nae 


with me.” ale 2 ee 


N ever was ee such a depth of s 
we sawinhiseyes. | : 
He came swiftly across. ‘the a W. 


OS. sahib—” re 2 : 
© Get: the: touring car out ‘ab 
Southley ordered. “You have 


The levee 1 1s presking 


The ‘Onerial. poiea. thes begin 1 
He went just like a shadow, He fo 
raincoat in the hall, and in an inst no 
was out in the flood of : fatne 

Hayward put on his own overcoat 


darkness swallowed them both. 


fireplace, and “through 3 it we bee: na ~ 
rily see the garage. Ernest and I ee 
through that window. _ Ahmad 


fore ‘we saw ‘an indication’ ‘that 
- We were barely. able to fase: igen 


toward us. Of course the distai 


and the piercing rays. could h 
f trate la ay ‘ag rain. 


ie 


oo ‘Didn't you anderstandie” Ear o 


Se ‘al, hee aoa Nene 
10. minutes. to eG The car came 
and ‘still: we could see the faint 
n the rain that was its lights. — 

curved on to the base of the hill. 


st uttered a syllable of exclama- 


Possibly Hayward has walked on a few 
t, can age 


at instant, “than star Be slowly on. a 
s hard to believe that it halted long 
2 to permit the portly form of Hay-— 
‘o enter. It looked to us as if Ahmad | 
rying to throw the car-lights onto the 
; the 1 road. Then, to our vast amaze- 
ent, we saw him turn around. 

The car headed back, just as slowly, and 
reled about to the garage. 3 

ae cee Ss a misunderstanding some- 
ere,’ Southley muttered as he stepped 
p behind us. ‘ Hayward certainly didn’t | 
ry he’d meet him at the garage.” 

es servant Dees ne car in the rain; 


h a in. she io anpoun ar don’t re- 
nber that we: three men talked at all. 


Era swung on when he 
iat little stop,” Ernest suggested. 

t then the dark form of the 
pute into’ the hall. The look of 


— “Ahmad! Din 
do out in the rain, and : 


down the path and find him. ” 


“He's ven. ‘Pash the 2 agile Phe 4 


instant as Sif i in thoug ht. 


Roe tT looked—but he Seen there. ‘Then 


A Good Lord, “hell be pode. WO ses 
Nes, sonihe~” eet 
‘My eyes were upon Ernest’s fee ere : 

suddenly his gaze met mine. I think that et 

we had the same thought. as pater 

“Wait a minute, Ahmad,” he said 

quietly. ‘‘ Keep the Gore shut.” Then he 

turned to his father; and stood for a long 

e com te think — ne 


PANNE 


) 
4 


ward,” ae a 
He spoke in a queer, pledetepias way; ay 
both Southley and I started at the words. 
“What do you mean?” his father” de- 
manded. 


“T think it would be best. There are a : 


‘certain possibilities that might make it 


‘very awkward for any one man to find ee 
They probably aren’t true, but it’s best — : 
not to take any chances. Vou don’t have a - | 
to go unless you want to, father. But Ne 
think that the doctor will want to go with | 
me. 9) 
“Vou don’t mean——that a doe: ight 
be needed—” ey 
TES treacherous night,” his son te. : 
plied. “ Long, if you'll put on one of these . 
-overcoats—”’ oe 
At the last instant Southley « decided ico 
come, too. te 
“Even as we stepped down from ike 
- porch, we heard the rush of waters of the 
levee. It had given way completely at 
last, and if Hayward still wished to make 
the journey it was too late. Even the 
thunder of the rain became a whisper be-— 
side that sound. It was too much for hu- ~ 
man ears to receive and record, a crash and | 
a bellow past all hearing. It roared out a 
over the jungle, and the air seemed to a 
and tremble from it. Uae 
For a/long moment we stood in ee rain | 
_and listened. Men’s. courage is not. bon 
- to stand up under a noise like this. Of an 
the terrors that oppress race, there is 


: ot the cake: disasters of nature. oe 
primal, 


same. 


- But it was only for a moment. 
low receded, until all we could hear was a 
--- soar as of a medium-sized cataract. Then 
when this was so dimmed that the noise of 
the rain obscured it, the four of us—we 


- three Americans and Ahmad—walked on- 
_ down the narrow path. Ernest walked in 


front, carrying the lantern. I was next, 


Southley behind me, and the Hindu, lost in 


the darkness, brought up the rear. 
We saw no sign of Hayward at first. 


We got down to the driveway, and fiashed 
_ our lanterns all along it. We looked up and _ 
- down the path. We tried to call in the 


‘beat of the rain. 
“Good Lord!” Southley cried. 


: p drowned! . 


_ We scattered about, and began to climb 


over the hillside. The rain, the bobbing 
_ Jantern, the echo of the catastrophe, the 
dark’ house behind us and the gathering 
x lakes in front, gave the scene a singular 
dreamlike quality. Then Ahmad, who 


walked close beside me, tripped and ae 


Re ee something on the ground. 

He uttered an oath in his own tongue; 
nae then whirled to look. He bent and felt 
about with his hand. The place he stood 
was a little neck of land that dipped down 

a sie the flood-waters, an isthmus that sepa- 


| ee the plateaus opposite. _ 
“« ‘TI have found Sahib Hayward.” 


s panty, We understood why Hayward had 


not met the servant at the house. 
oe was broken, as if id giant’s blow. — 


| ae . 3 CHAPTER 


oss 2 ER SSLAND OF FRAR, 


hardly what. T iste Tt 
a didn’t look ed SiON: 


2 parents in Tate Boyhood. 7 


y 
an were I ecuake he mould at 


: “He 
-couldn’t have got down into the river and > 
eet rid of him, and le be ae 
me next!” 


ment that we found him” 


knelt. beside me. 


ated the height on Witch the house stood 
: =e out on ne i ee ohn we fad ou 
“Brine the lantern,” the Hindu called, : 


The lantern showed everything very e 


His neck — ‘ne: dcop. saretiel grooves on we 


— ie flesh’ aad been si 


the man ‘was murdered,” hley 
ae copy e coroner’s litey 2 in | Florida would 


) E didn’t stop to examine the body 
on that rain-swept hillside. I had 
fs ee dd nest was KD ao , 


inborn terror, going back to She 21 
roots of the world. it affected. us all the 
| No man is so brave but that it — 
would have affected him just as it did us. 
The bel- | 


“ My father?” he Shricked 
went high and wild in the storm, o 
dare to tell me he’s dead.” 
“We don’t dare to. tell ae 


His face was drawn hideously : 
light. He had evidently left his 1 
when the levee gave way; = was 
ly dressed. 


bee E “say, Sortie) You killed saint to 


Z ‘Don’t be silly,” I cautioned. sv 


“Then it was. you, on in = 


from the dead man’ ’s a: 
examination of the Sate 


the ‘corpse there were no ee 


“TH Ss as as the nose on 


$ 


‘hut it’ it? s cer- 


is to feu guards: to 
see that he 


: . had never 


rs ing to do et to “quiet the 
‘i et They are terror 
: ; to send for aid. as 


oe Do ean 


eee ft oe certain that one Moe us 


They will aes ye 


ae Le 
fest a Sane that |g 
: ails gern to have | a ea 


us ‘or duc 
ig ger e to b 


d. * ‘ ve was oie excitement of he 
. But T seems like to know = 


vO men met, ee 


? ape a still about this. 


the zs 2 Sins oekad aL him oni oe ae : se 


: to civilization. he was struck with some blunt. sort of a 


Ste . seal: send Pidctartives: : 


| forgotten by all of us, if we are to learn 


| dawn itself in her soft, gray drape, and the 


- look that she had heard of the tragedy. 2 
- . “Je is just that I’m afraid for you,’ 


_ might not. ee this house.” 


de No ee can tell. tor  onlieg 
from the shadows: of f the slay oe! =f 


“That will be hunted for nba oe oe 
he replied. “ All we could tell was that 


weapon, and with terrific powerenough 
power to snap his neck like a reed. ‘The 
‘blunt weapon must have had two nails or 
spikes—hbecause there are two deep parallel 
‘scratches in the bruised flesh.” 

My eyes were “upon Vilas’s face. He” 
didn’t look at us. D Ee 
~ “T only know one he oe hae of a 
weapon that would leave a mark like that,” 
he said in a strange, harsh tone. “ And 
that int a weapon at ae Tt’ S an 1 animal’s_ 
paw.” — 

“ And that is the one Saas that must be 


the truth,” Southley fold him. 
brings horror, not clear thought. 


nig only 
es ee 


ees fried : to ‘alate a Pas Ane me eee 
on the sofa. I had plans of my own that 
— a  icaneiaone with the neg 9 sro 


we sun rose, haa Seste as os came ae 


~ from ny talk with him i met Braye 
a 


She’ ae have been the spurt ‘ek ‘ee 


thn of stars in her eyes. I knew from her 


told her humbly. “No one knows 


_ ARGOSY-A 


rhe « Still the doctor tut (here. are no. eer "serve 


Ke sonal wishes involved this time.” She event” 
had the spirit to smile at me. eae 
-_ But I couldn’t answer that smile. The 
 gcene in the den had struck home too hard. 
© Professional interest alone,” I told her. 
Maybe it was just the effect of the dawn 
- that her eyes seemed to lose their luster be- 
_ fore my gaze. She hurried on up the hall, 


turning at the door of her own room. 


© Thank you for your watchfulness,” she 


called to me. ‘And I’m sorry I spoke so 


rudely when you first spoke to me—and I 
don’t expect any other — but professional 
_4dnterest—now. If there was anything that 
I could say—about last night—I’d say it, 


too. But I know it wouldn’t help any.” 


_. “J can’t imagine that it would.” 


“But at least—you are not going home 


- to- day.” 
_ “ The storm decided that matter for me, 
I’m afraid. But there may be a chance 


yet.” 


-- The door shut behind her. The early 


- morning hours drew on, and the mist that 
was the twilight of dawn faded like the 
_ wain. It was a strange water-world that 

ithe morning revealed. The clouds faded 


as swiftly as they had come, and a bright 


gun revealed the house in the center of a 
 yast, shimmering marsh. The railroad was 
inundated, the road was washed six feet 
_ deep, half the jungle trees stood knee deep 
jn water. The highlands looked like 
ee islands in the middle of a great, gray sea. 


- One of the negroes had built a little fire 


{in the library, and Southley joined me here. 


‘And in a moment Ahmad Das opened the 


| door from the dining room. 

; He stood straight and calm and unruf- — 

_ fled, not an expression that the eyes of man 

a “could read on his impassive face as he 
| called us in to breakfast. 


| ek XUL. 


CLEWS. 


- down to the scene of the murder. 


vee oe an It would be several hours before the 


coroner came; and I thought that any ob- 


instrument that could have inflicted — the 


the water at the moment of the murder. 


to have raced across the isthmus to the ‘Op- 


came. In that case he was still to be found 


_ neared the mainland. And it was true | 
either have to construct a raft, or . : 


| fs: bis: life. i in a ih piesa swim, 


Rh ‘TER breakfast Bniest and IT went — 


_ Vious- des: should be collected die pre — “€ 


act spot eae be ate bat Bae Eve 
the rain had not washed away all the evi 
dence. My first work was to look abou 
for footprints. There were none to be 
seen. The place was covered with a rich 
growth of grass, and root-filled turf as a 
rule does not receive a very clear imprint. 
Besides, the rains would have washed away 
any imprint that had been made. 

We were no more successful in finding a 
weapon with which the crime could have 
been committed. We searched the hillside 
with the greatest possible care; and oo 
waded a short distance into the swamp. 
Of course it seemed likely that any blunt — 


wound could have been easily tossed into 
the swamp water, from which it could not 
be recovered “anil the waters receded again. 

Although it was inundated to a depth of 
six feet now, it was perfectly clear that 
the isthmus was still above the surface of 


It was not covered until the final wreckage 
of the levee, several minutes afterward. It 
would have been possible for the murderer 


posite high lands before the wall of water 


in the thick jungle beyond. 

Since the light had made it t possible, we 
had put a negro in an upstairs window with 
a powerful pair of field glasses. If the 
murderer was indeed in refuge in the thick 
jungles, the glasses would reveal any at- 
tempt he should make to escape. His o1 
hope would be to keep the plateau its 
between him and the house, a feat th 
would become increasingly difficult as hi 


water was too deep to wade. He wi 


oO. 


: 1 of ieee etl 
" ark of a hatter i in ae State 


ae 


1 ste t e ; 
: * Cou se have dropped i it t off when we 


ene 


YOU see what at: ‘means?” He 


' higher up. ‘the. ne. or else 
nt action at that point knocked 
‘om his head. It seems to me 
d = = a hea cliele 


a ¥ Ay ioe So 


he - 2 was ‘aheody: iiekiog then, 
st have heard its faint signs. It 
ly he must Lovin sibel. shige Te- : 


has an won’ ty run : 


poten he murderer must. sen chased him,” - a 3 
* OF coutse.4 \ gp : 


eer 


-He ran somewhat downhill, so every con-— 


Yet Hayward was cea in ten yards,” 


the storm.” _ es 
I agreed to this, too. ee 
“It’s no ordinary crime, Wes ‘The. i. 


murderer had no ordinary motives. 


That seems to ie indisputable?” ee pe 


“ And he must have Paes unbelievably _ oes 
t. It was true that Hayward was a s 
large man physically, and would not ordi- _ . 


narily have been able to run very fast. But — 
_ in such terror as he was, he would have — 
ran faster than any expert track man. You — 


know, Long, that no man ever really runs_ ee 
until ‘he is In terror. Some reserve power a 


om 


: pad strength comes to his aid. You re- - 
member that from your own boyhood—the - 
. Way you could get away from a watermelon — 


patch when the owner got out his shotgun. 2 


dition was with him for a fast flight. And: 
yet his enemy caught up with him within - 
ten yards!” fe 
 Te-is. an important fact, Mie 

“Tt certainly is. Ralicé. records - show | 
that in very few cases have crimes been - x F 
committed by a criminal actually overta on ees 
ing a fleeing victim when they were both © 
on foot. The victim’s fear makes him the _ 
fleetest; and the criminal. has only the 
Berns of his purpose to make him fleet. a 


% 


ra Yes. NG ee aa : Pee 
’He probably ran screaming—a. sound 


~ that could not be heard ae thee roar F Obs 


he 


‘His > 
passion, his blood madness, if I may use — 
the word, must have been just as terrific - 
an emotion as Hayward’s fear—an emotion - 
that inspired him to run fast enough down 
_ that slope to wiiheren wo his Bey aio ten 


eae > oe: e 
“T don’t believe I like the sword prey ii in 
this capacity, Ernest,” I told him. - 


“ There’s an inference in it that isn’t mil ae 
_ing to the spirit. But there isn’t any pare <7 
about the fury and intensity of the slayer. 
_ There’s another element that proves it even _ 
more clearly than the fact that he overtook 
is Haveacel within ten yards.” a Os area 
What is Hates. io 
< oe terrible, es rears, 6, the ae 
ee Laie e 


: - Ahmad Das. 


us . “Who knows! 

| thing as missing his first blow, and know- — 

g that oN by plein the man’s ee 
S ved fro : 


“buys qed in he iat dries from od 


ambush with a. billy or ees or ‘Pistol. = sp 


zee look at this.” 


I showed Ernest the ee in the ‘turf — & An 


eee the body had lain. It was ning: 
larly deep and distinct. 

— § Does it mean anything to you?” I 
asked. \ 
. ““Do you mean that the blow was so 
-_wiolent that Hayward was simply knocked 


_ into the earth when he fell?” zs 


** Nothing else. It is likely that he neyer | 


~ moved or cried out after that blow struck 
him down. He was hurled to the ground 
with such force that he left this imprint— 


as if a meteor had smote him. The neck 


ae -broken—a clean, violent break. I 


knew it when I examined the body.” 


_ We found one other clew that for a little 
_ while made us hopeful. It was one-half 
of a cuff-link, broken sharply off. It was 


a tich thing, of old gold and a single ruby. 


_ Then we walked back toward the house. 
_ “J suppose you'll know where suspicion 
will point,” Ernest said, just before we 
ree Zeached the steps. 

We stopped, face to face. 
“Good Heavens, man! Don’t you think 


a me have eyes? No one can help but see the 


‘way things point—and there’s nothing in 
this world to do but cover our eyes and 
_ yell coincidence! But the detectives that 
come in the boat to-day—they’ll be fresh 
Le ane have clear eyes. And they'll suspect. 
He was the one man that 
was out on the hillside with Hayward at 
the moment of the murder.” ° 
OF. course. 
| started in another direction.” 

“You remember that he took a long time 
to get down to the garage. He might have 


waited for Hayward on the trail—then cir- | 


_cled back to the garage and only pretended 
— to look for him. I don’t say it’s true, but 


that’s what the coroner and the Helectioes oe 


oO will suggest.” 


7 went past, instead of chasing the scream- 
o me man down the billie”: 0.05) 
There might be ore a 


very powerful, could have dealt this blov 


ae as human—around this hoe 6 
Although it is true he m 
ae ” 


watchman, bellowing | down the stairs. 


“But why didn’t he strike him as he 


ie Next after Ahmad, the negroes 
suspected: charged with being ine 


« “Yes, all of them will be invest 


or. even the strength of any cert : 


bios. as killed Hayward. i Oe a 
We had now halted below. the: nee : 
“ There’s one other thing to remember,” a 
1 told him. _ ‘ ; 
What i is that?” : eae 
© Another thing to wonder at. she you 
say, only a powerful man, or somethii i: 


A man could not have done it, except with 
some great, heavy weapon that by its. ow! 
weight would gather tremendous momen- 
tum. It was dark, and the two of them 
were in mad flight. down the hill. ‘Then 
think what wonderful accuracy, what } 
fect muscle control, was necessary for. 
pursuer to swing his weapon and strike th 
fleeing figure in front of him in the dark 
ness—a blow as accurate as that with which 
a butcher fells a steer. It doesn’t e 
hey human.” : Ha 
_ He started up the steps, ‘nad hu 4 
a little laugh that was somehow ver: 
“ You might as well quit looking for 


Y Abandon ‘such Pee who 
Just shen: we heard the voice | oes 


gs | had revealed the shadow of a 


so fu uae that 
"whether ‘it was. 


itt a apnient that 
ng nearer, and that it 


! within a half-hour more 


i es true to its = 
igh there would be new fore 


fts a "Their progress was. aoa. 
They constantly faced the danger of snags 
ar nd submerged Sate that might wreck 

e mi ae calles: ‘to them, 


‘3 


4 
gel 


iy oe "% 


a 
Are 


evidently a large row- 


| ‘that he had sent my — to the address _ a 
_-I had indicated. 


: supplies, so Mr. Southley had ordered Sam 
- to procure a large, well-made rowboat to 
-. who had steered on :the way back to the 


1 boat and services for hire. 
oo old character that lived by the river 


ae Sam’s inquiries. 


ae } chal Gamsatiene: ‘suit A : 


| qu ee little rubber boots that were tied with os 


: oe and came just to his ankles, making _ 


me a 1 Tudicrous bag of each of his trouser degs, © co 


Sam, the colored man, was in the back 
of the boat, and next to him sat a lean, - 
thin-faced man I had never seen before. Le 
But he had an official air, and I guessed 
him right as an inspector from a. near- by 
city—a man on the plain-clothes force. He a 
was an alert, determined man aie a dis- : 
tinct air of authority. Meee 2 . 
_ My first words were with Sain: He. swore 


“TT waited an hour for an answer, ae on 
and none came,” Sam told me. “I could : 
not wait no more. The aeeeive gen’man me - 
said we had to go without him—and like 
as not he wouldn’t be no good, nohow.” 

- Sam’s other ena he had done with | 
Sopa Py, : ae e 

“ And where did - you eet up the row- ee 
boat?” I asked. “You went. over in Mp 
Southley’ s-duck canoe? : 

The question drew a long sKe detailed’ 
explanation. The motor craft, it seemed, 
had been procured by the coroner, and was 
to be used to convey the body. The duck | 
‘canoe was not large enough to bring ‘any 


go back and forth in. At first he had 
| despaired of finding any, until the old man 


- house encountered him and offered his own 
“He was: a 


at the edge of the city, and he had hear 
But he insisted that 
he be carried ae to handle Bis fate bo ‘ 


: : © And what's the old fellow’s. dane 
© Robin—and he talked like’ a cockney. : 
-Southley and I were with the inspector— 

his name turned out to be F: reeman—when 

he examined the body. | He made no com- 
ment ‘Since ie _ had erat Le all ee of Pe 


eos Ly tramping Pon the body. 
oe “We were careful about that, 
ered | assured him. 


ae the best, ” he went on with a Oe 
of tact, ‘‘ but amateur aid doesn’t help any, 
-asarule. The hat is evidently the property 
of the murdered man. ‘This cuff-link—” 
_ He examined the cuffs of the silken shirt 
that Hayward wore. “ It’s his cuff, too,” 
he said shortly. “ Broken off when he fell.” 
There was nothing more to be said on 
this point. The ae in the left sleeve was 
the mate of the broken link we had found. 
He heard our story, and we walked down 
with him to show him where the body had 
lain. He listened very attentively to our 
_ theory—that Hayward had attempted to 
flee from his enemy. _ 
_ “Tt’s a queer case,” he told us then. “I 
— don’t know of any like it. As you say, he 


must have used something as heavy as a 


sledgehammer, and yet not hard like a 
sledgehammer. Anything very hard would 
thave broken the skull into pieces, at the 
speed that it must have come. Those suey 
_ scratches are funny, too. But at least we’ve 
got the murderer pretty well sewed up. If. 
_ he’s in this house he can’t get away—be- 
cause already guards are watching the. 
ghee of the swamp. If he’s on the high- 
~ Jands: yonder, he can’t get off them, either, 
_ except into the water where my men will see 
_ him. Jer: 

Soon after this the body 1 was carried 
ee to the boat. The negroes seemed 
all to have disappeared when the moment — 
came, but Ahmad, inscrutable as ever, and 
the bewhiskered old man that we called 

Robin, came to our aid. The inquest was _ 


to be ‘held three days. later, after the de- . 


‘ e tectives had time to make their investi- 


aoe Lee a, 
“ There’s room for me, I as I asked. 
a eee 


ye a “ It will be necessary for me to: ie 3 


mee this place and 8° bays to oy, practice in 

ke : Tampa.” fg : 

pas ‘Becnee’ I hadn’t forgotten my OG 

i eT departure. Besides, there was no further 
fr ason for me to stay. i Alexander Pierce | 


inspec- 


me. 


‘got to get back to my practice. 
a hundred little fevered hands stretching 


L peotien bane. 


have liked * stay, to. see Ale. alae to - 


a 


end, eciean to behold the curse” ‘lifted 


service been so dear to hee But the oa 
the girl had taken in the den was s impossib le 
to disregard. ts je eee 

“J don’t see why you. fant go, Long, 
if you want,” the inspector said. “ You 
were just a guest here—though I will say 
that you came at a propitious time—and, 
besides, both of the Southleys vouch for 
you. Vilas says you ’re innocent, and they 
say that you were in the library when the. 
crime was committed. Of course, you must _ 
tell us where we can get ee ona monet 
notice,” | 

I told them, or asked ns to walt un 
I got my bag. It was all packed and read: 
And as I came down from my room . met 
Josephine in thethall. 

She started back at the sight ee me. a 
couldn’t read the look that leaped to cae 
face, except that it was a hurt look, almost : 
a look of pleading. It was a surprise to 

Evidently she felt that she would 
miss whatever support I had been in 7 
last nights of trial. Z 
“You're going, after all, : ake, on 

She didn’t put it as a question. She oe 
as if it were some unbelievable. cire 
stance. — paces 

I tried to smile at a | 

“ Of course I’m going. I’m afraid I te) 
hot surpass as a detective. Besides— ve 
‘Probab! 


me—” 


. But her eyes arrested me and at " 
the flow of veh ay words. a % 


“The” first | 
. Southley Downs!” 

at had forgotten. Forgive r me, 
oe fas it. was.” 


a be oes beers. it is too Tate, a 
- We could say no more. We had wanes 
rae boat. I shook hands with the Southleys; 
and, even as I said good-by, two strange = 
. impressions were knocking at the doors. a OOe 
an consciousness. They. were not dis 
tinct. One of them was that old Robin Chae 
: was gazing at me with what was almosta =| 
orror clan Lo Pe She mar look of abject bewilderment on his face; iy 
he ‘great | door and down the the other was that Josephine was whisper- 
a slight, slim creature she ing to Inspector F reeman—a hurried, Ure a 
ad Reape’ there is nothing— _ gent Neen ee 
[ can tell you that ‘would make ee | 
: ‘i he to Sueno. sides" of the group. Bis teen” 
face was thoughtful. I gave my bag to 
‘the negro, and started to step on the boat. 
“Wait just a minute, Dr. ee the - 
inspector commanded. | 
2 J turned to him. ~“ What is 2 re 
yo hive: all apes ve UA “ve just been thinking—that I really 
carcely hear her answer. The haven’t a right-to let you go? I’ve Jearned 
ymore than a whis- that you had a scene with the elder Hay 
_ a , Tittle tremu- ward—words and all that—on the night he 
ee Sr owas Killed. Tt: puts a different face on the 
| are very aad doc- situation; so I guess I'll have to command 
ct ei can't— you to stay here until I. ce it is. safe fo 
ind. ee me to let you go, doctor.” ie . 
eT wish “you happens? | | 
can ) that—with propriety, — . : 
re has een oii between us that E = == CHAPTER: xv. 
do that. The walks we hhad—they Wi THE cRoss- EXAMIN ATION, " 
| ‘te think about’? =), ee 
Soe bes TS ‘more.’ ae LL the white occupants of Souulitey. 
LA ‘Downs—and that of course included. 
the brown-skinned Ahmad, whose 
: ue js the toot and source of the whole 
Aryan breed—met in ‘the library imm 
diately after the motor boat’s departure 
All of us took chairs, and sae Free~ : 
‘man stood in the center. | 
“This isn’t a third diet or mayen 
1 Whe fhe explained, . Tm simply i n 
I search of explanations. I want to ce 
os who, and who knows what.” 
Bak called on ines clipes uate 


C Or ie Ga he ed o 
ng the world contre ct © went to bed ¢ at aidn 


y go? 


ie 


e Pag Mew. 
- that. i | 
- Yet his eyes did not Jook. as. " he were | 
ey ad glowed darkly. : 
“But we’re not willing to forget it, ” the: 
- detective replied. ‘The matter of motive 
for this murder is probably the most im- 
- portant feature in identifying the criminal. 
If we have a motive, we have something 
to work on. I believe that Sg father took 
your part in sHee discussion.” 
Cer tts tre. ok: ? 
Ss And Southley did also.” 

Vilas. prio an. instant. 
he supported me.” 

oe believe his daughter, sided in with 
you, too!” a 
_ “J would hardly say that.” 

“At least she offered no explanation why 
Dr. Long: attacked you. Isn't that true?” 
= SS itis? 

“ How did Dr. Long take this combined 
- stand against him?” 

_ “J don’t know what you mean.’ 3 
_ “Tt seems to me I am Laas clear. 
Did he become angry?”’ 

‘I won’t venture to say. It was planaly 
"the greatest shock to him when Miss South- 
ley took the attitude she did. I suppose 
my Cara gave him the greatest cause for 


‘sir. 


Yes, 


i anger.” 


mis “Why?” a 

« ‘My father took the most determined 
- stand against him, insisting on an apology 
or else a ‘departure from the house.”” 

“And what right did he have to insist 
at any of Southley's guests be told to 
What was his explanation for this 
i ereach of hospitality? The doctor was 
~ Southley’s guest, not your father’s. Why 
did your father feel he had a right to in- 


oe . sist, in the terms he did, that Southley ee 
_ the doctor from his boneen ae : 


ac - “ Tdon’t believe I know.” 


“Think a minute.” — Nee | 
* Vilas’ 3 face darkened ever so sights. 
_ “T don’t believe I care to have you ques- 
“tion the manners of my boos father.” 
| “th ue is a, vie snes age 


‘But Tm veiling 0 forget 


as other i ge 


~ der?” 


somewhat scornful.. 


less thought and said bout that 


the dead pane my own haa hoe 


x told me at the: end, ft but n0 


want ic aveng rr eee 
“ He called him. a * pup, he k 


“ After the levee eae ihe other 
came back to the house and told me.’ 
“The sound ee abe: Pee Ue 
wakened you?” pas 
74 Yes. ” f ‘ 
Freeman called on me nee L ae 
story, as far as it concerned the finding o 
the body. I corroborated most of Vilas’ 
testimony. ses 
“ How much tine ‘were you anne an 
the scene in the den and the time ) 
murder?” he asked. eae - 
“A few minutes. ster, a thidnight at 
with Ernest—between a few minutes. befor 
one o’clock and immediately after.” eet: 
_“ How did you spend your time?” — 
_ “Twas undressing for bed.” 
“And then what did you doe. 


& 
at 


He eoeme particularly interested, oe als 


“Tt isn’t the ee a of the: ) 
chase down ghosts,” he said. ‘I. thi 


the better. You all were under a ne 
strain, and I’ve heard the testimony POL 
people i in that condition ee oes: ; ee us ually 


murder.” a ae if ee 
Of course his reason ne wanting to ky 
was age Obvious. | 


that I had already established an | 
_ “We've got a motive for you, 


- other things, "but no ; ote 
He called 0 on Ahmad eee : 


ot eae 416. serve, , said, 
e > swore—" S oa ¢ ane 


Ss Bas 
a Te a 


Xn never thot af ae vx 
The 


4a 


oe. my cae perfectly. 


ic dn’t like ‘him. re a ee - . o 2 chine 
lik eo 


w his son saith my sister.” 


eh 


lieve tes was ee sister Ss sia to 


a amazement. ee 


a the den?” 


aa did oe. think of the elder. 


age. 


“ Yes.’ ale 


© And what. do you mean. ae hare un 
aa speech?” the former asked. “ That 
you don’t know your sister very well.” 
“Because we went to different eho” 
Both of us are comparative strangers stale 
Clea Downs.” _ ee - 
‘The detective turned to “Josephine. os : 
“ And what light have you to throw. on 
this matter, Miss Southley?” he asked. 
“None at all,” the girl replied. a 
“ And where were you, pales the scene 


“IT went straiehit to bean 
“helped me indress. : 

** And the Haywards must not have been 
so unpopular with you as with you brother _ 
and Ahmad?” 

“T was with both of Hee a. ea den » 

“And I think you took oe Ss. part 
against Dr. Long.” : se 

Her voice lowered. ae ° ee See : i 

66 Yes. ” i pa ae 

“ And why. did you do that?” oe 

“ Because I couldn’t do. anything ese 
“under the circumstances.” | e 

“You evidently didn’t like De Load 

“JT did like Dr. Long. But his relation 
with me was greatly different from that of 
* Vilas.” eke 

- She looked squarely into his eyes ¢ as she 
talked. The room faded except for her. 
_ The faces of the watching circle became as _ 
mist. I don’t know why each answer that | 
she made seemed to go so deep into mer 
each word—each inflection of voice an in-— 
delible imprint in my memory. I couldn’t 
turn my eyes from her white face. I hard- 
~ ly heard the detective’ Ss questions when 
turned to. Southley. © Ae came fn om 
somewhere far off. 

» f Please . tell «me, Southley, ust at 
were the relations pels you. Ane, the» 
Haywards.” : 

“* The elder Hayward and I were Ne te 
est. of friends,” the old man answered. He 
spoke falteringly, in the hesitant way: of : 


My maid 


set Aon pee heve almost a ‘month?” a 


ae ee oe in he ca in ap ae be- 
tween | Dr. Long and the aed a a 
ward?” er x 
« Yes,’ 
Ks ‘You sided in ae Vilas Hayward?” : 
e ae Yes. » ° 
vee io Did you think he was in me right?” _ 
eG “I didn’t know—for sure.” - : 
~ © Then why did vie take the standh you ae : eee “G bee aes i 
aid?” ee lee te court as. a garment v 
His answer cher me trea ray preoccu- ‘it. He’s been“kept. pretty busy s 
pation. It rang in the quiet room. He murder, and I don’t believe he'd hak 
spoke it softly, hesitantly; yet all other to depoce of all- his things. 
sounds became as' nothing. nee chance I’m playing for.” Ae 
_ “ Because, Inspector Freeman,’ he said = But evidently Ahmad Das. bad 0 
x simply, “TY couldn’t do any ‘other thing this contingency. The detective ae 
with wisdom, Because Vilas Hayward is ‘swiftly for twenty minutes; then - paused pe 
a5, going to marry my daughter, Josephine.” wipe the little beads of yet ation fror 
ee aN ee War ee a ae . 
Se ee ed Re PaaS os ae ge tee. he: said. 
: CHAPTER MVE (25.4 22 2 worth inde 3 
' He started toward. ae ioe 
: one place you haven’t searched at 
FTER dinner a met: Inspector Free-_ told: Rin ese sae Taek 
, man in the hall. He called me to 6s Where?” ‘He turned i in 
one oe Pethaps he was a little : 


THE MISSING EVIDENCE. 


. si of ‘motion y than in ‘the afternoon. 
“Pm in need of your help,” he told me. in such an : ane: ae he sie Evel 
And I’m ready to give it.” _ Ahmad Das wouldn't be that much of a 
- “Yook in the kitchen and see where. fool? (2) se oe ene 
Doses Das is, nas what hei As doing.” ye . * Perhaps, Inspector Freeman, 3 


‘Das was ; polishing che silver ~ J came eek: 
oe ae ie ee name’s spe we 
“The coast is clear, then,”’ the inspector fessed. Bg ee aeg 2 
- exulted, “Long, I want you to come with  “M. ae was a very TS | 
ue me and search Ahmad’s rooms. J can trust —a Frenchman. Ae very. oe A erican 
i you, A think, when I say that I haven’t any - Wrote, about him long eee ee 
further nants but that the Hindu is the “Oh, you mean ee ee ae 
ee ee ts Beeman a poe glad 


roe he house with apnaeticths one . 
man in striking range. I don’t believe the 


x Southleys. were implicated; and knowing - ede 
u 1 as. IT do ie gaan it is absurd. to ay tell you u that 


a, 


toad me Pies Fre reeman was Hot the: highest 
ype of official detective. If he had been, 
Sieh he a the ears 


fe = priest, » I went on. “ He 
his friend sa a wise man would 
ecatane | 


= pers hide. a leat And the an- 
_ -in: the forest. a don’t say that 


iiaal my theories 


on the beach, 4 the re ex- 


a8 ooked twice at a a newly laun- 


? ay garment. 
r nade me unpin it. And folded within it 
ind. another shirt, covered with great 


arr men = his hands. “ut for an instant 


ee 
aaa 


» he ° exclaimed. . You' ve 
a Do hee know what 


t 


ved ey whe: drawer. : 
t austere man was, capable of such exulta-_ 
tion. His eyes actually seemed to glisten; _ 
and a high color suffused his lean, dark — 
trail. 


get him now. 


ment.” ~— 


“And, Tm nied the calor | 


<T ‘guess ea ‘Das dlin’t hide his - 


Some inspiration 


. following me this last three minutes. Pi cee 


that hunch before. a 
but once f woke oe in n the sel with a 


vith | ihe tik of “the thes gies 


-T didn’t dream that oe ‘ - ie 


face. I thought of a hound het a He the 

ce Well 

Tl wring a confession out | 

of him.” ‘ - ie ve 

Then both of us drew up shave ms 
“Ahmad is coming into his room,” te | 


“Tt’s the final proof!” he fee 


: whispered. For I was sure that the faint 


sound I had heard had been the fall of Ah 


_ mad’s light feet i in the corridor. | ae 


Both of us instinctively braced peri : . 


We didn’t know what frenzy of desperation — 


we would have to face if Ahmad saw ee 
with that condemning evidence in our — 
hands. A long moment dragged away. 
Then Freeman stole to the door. — 
looked up and down the corridor. ee 
“Must have been a rat,” he exclaimed. one 
“Rather noisy for a rat.” Oe 
“Maybe the wind. But we’d better o ae 
out of here. ‘He'll: come back ae ee 


y 


He. 


= 


T started to pin the dpa shirt ae even 
folds, just as 1 had found it.) 4.9 
@M, Dupin did the same with the en- 
velope of the letter,” I explained. “Then _ 
the criminal didn’t know it had been » 
found. ” . o 

HY a believe you’ve got the oakeae of ee 
a detective!” Freeman told me with a little oe 
amazement. : Co 

Then we crept. down the stairs. He took 2 
the shirt into the room that had been given te 
to him for his use; and rejoined me in the . 
library. oe, 

—“Pve got a queer hanch, » he said’ ee 

His face was clouded. Little nine ee 
were flickering between his eyes. 2 waited eas 
for him to explain. ote 

“T’ve got an idea that some one’s ie ‘i 


not an imaginative man, Long, but ’'ve had i. 
re never believed it; 


‘The noise we hed in the cc 
But it. isn’t Ahmas é 


- seemed to bear it out. 


IE stole: out and took a look at him. eee 
There isno one | 


_ hands are buried in flour. 
in the servant’s quarters but a colored man 


_or two, and that long-legged whiskered bird | 


- that brought out the rowboat. Robin, I 
believe you call him.’ — | 
. There was no answer worth eebion” So 

. we sat and watched the darkness steal over 

the marshes. 


waters had already begun to recede. The 


flood had been the sole result of the ten. 


inches of rain; now it was done, and the 
river was quickly falling. | 


The Florida darkness is always worth 


watching. It comes so gently, so like a 


dark. mist that the wind blows up. The — 


color of the water changed and deepened. 
_ The shadows that were the jungle grew 
_ black. Again we heard the sounds of wild 
- life that the storm of the Sealed night _ 
oo wih: stilled. 

‘ a We smoked cigars and talked. 
oe no mitet while one of the colored men came to 
o _ tell us of a discovery. 


5 fifty yards from the scene of the murder, 
he said. Just at twilight he had walked 


: tion on the stone. It was evidently clotted — 

- blood, he thought, and what looked ’ like 
i tragmenl of flesh. 

2 Noy don’t mean—human flesh?” Free- 

: man asked. 


‘rified almost beyond power of speech. | 

_ “Yes, suh. I couldn’t tell fo’ sho’. But 
: it was some kind of fesh sub.” 3 
cs “We didn’t waste any more time. 
hastened down the footpath. Although ~ 
the night had fallen, the darkness was 


_ I was able to discern the outline of his fig- 
ure as he walked ten paces in front of mie. 


— peer still a 


It seemed. to me that the 


: air. 


cand 3 
A flat rock jutted from the. hillside sioke” | 


near it, and had noticed a queer discolora- 


_ His eyes narrowed, ever so ‘slightly. i: 
“was evident that the eared man was ter= 


We 
yee nothing of the intensity of the night before. 


a could detect the shadows that. were the : 


course we. couldn't ‘see eons breathed a oe 


ae bak Peat on aie Gee e; 
“‘ Who’s there?” the detective . 
The shadow. did. not Bethea 


tard toward a soe as oe di 
the other sabe down the Bil er 


pucuil recy firing ‘his pnt me 
But even if. | he had Sia it 


in pe darkness, : 
faded, 


the ee in vain. ‘aed after a a 
Again, on, the path 35-45 3 
“Tf that doesn’t beat. the devil 1 
tective greeted me. He was panting 
he swore softly between. his gasps. — 
there’s plenty of things es i 
that 1 don’t know.” a : 


« Couldn't. have Fe. 
in _ the house When 1 we leit. 


aa find me se that the é 
told. us about.” cen 


ious to. the left. 
his Dee ee He 


ae 
‘Nothing J hee 


r ti here 'S ‘another amateur ae 


oC tiehis of the Great Gargan Shows” 
flashed - and -gilittered. Contending 
with the blaring music from a dozen 
terious and alluring tents, raucous 
ae brass- throated pees and bark- 


ee ae ee came tenting roars — 
snarls of | See age The air _was 


- under. ‘a rather pleasant form of 
| Rl ee the i ees carni- 


: lec ive around: this plese cleaued off. ee a 
clots to make blood- tests—or else the walls - 
of that old house have ears!” 


(fo be ‘concluded NEXT WEEK.) i ee 


Author a “The Girl With the Janz igo: ae 
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his blood. | oe a 


Peer, ee ae ‘all le 


: bowed low. 


_ © What do you think?” _ 3 
« What is there else to think ae thee 
some one came down here -and destroyed » . 
the evidence?” 


oo. Shannon 


rious spirit won its way re head; 
he was conscious of an itching uneasiness in 


- Young Thayer—he was two years out of 
Harvard—had served his. apprenticeship as 
a reporter on a newspaper in New York, — < 
where he was born and reared. With the he ) 
small fortune left him by his Uncle Peter 
he had followed Greeley’s advice and gone — 
_ West to grow up with the country. He 
now owned the controlling interest in the | 
Oakenburg Daily Monitor. His jaw had a. 
bulldog clamp, and he intended to stick. . 

Some one plucked at his sleeve. For | soo es 


‘moment his eyes blinked with astonish- o se 
. ment. 


At his elbow, clad in the flowing 
silks of the Orient, was an aged i 
so old that his’ face, with its tenuous white — 


oe was shriveled and. dark like the 


hull of an English walnut. ‘The ancien . one Ne 


ay ‘Honored sir,’ 


¥ 


% ‘ y ou me ‘ ye 


ign ata 


nee . a spot of satnaeee” 


I bring should be ae. in "secret, =o sé 


_ efitting its ae importance—to you.” 
| - Marvin smiled. 
‘a My friend,” “es replied,“ I’m afraid you 


are all wrong. You can’t interest me in 


‘No. 


~ fan- tan or any other game of chance. 
 discourtesy intended, old chap—but I don’t 


give a hang which shell the little pea is .. 


under, or sc ee of a sort, 
_ mysel cleare?: 
Perfectly.” 


Do I make | 


The narrow eyes. ‘of thi 


_ Chinese were dull slits of ebony, steady and — 
“Vou are not oud of Loe 


- unabashed, 
snares of the carnival.” 


As a matter of fact, Marvin Thayer, . 


being a New Yorker, had never before seen 
a carnival. His idowedee: of those wan- 
- dering semicircuses which are so familiar 
to millions in the West and South had just 
begun. Nevertheless, he fancied he had 


~ dence game. 
© You will not Fenise 16 Vaten towhat 
oe shall say,” the Oriental went on, un- 
. ary “Tt is not I, Yen Chang, alone 
who speaks. dt is. the voice of Destiny: 


the throng?” i 
‘Thayer. was conscious “that ihe Sa 


fe seekers. trying to hear what the Chinese was 
saying. Suddenly: he Degan to ae con- 


is ~ Unperturbed, Yen Chang wailed 


Thayer on an feces 


_ space behind one of the red-and-gilt circus 
wagons that stood some small a coen off 
be dazzling Midway. 


the abruptness. of the query, a certain def- — 


ae son en heat uttered” he 


- sufficient pee icanen to dodge. any confi- . 


Shall we withdraw to one side and out of | 
crowd about him was gathering into a little | 


compact knot of honest-faced pleasure-. hand. Se 


oe “ All right—let’s get out of this,” Said <: 


Together they made their way from thet 
~ congestion to the comparative privacy of a 


“ Now—what is it?” There was, despite 


erence - in ae younger man ’s voice—an in- - 


ords smoothly and ine wae hay 


pees have: pe ) 
thou ey er full, eee 
gins os ‘ kh 


“ a grant all ‘you. say, my” “Friend ee. 
are hae correct, about prays te 


i he ee Swithout? it. 
wig of the pein Man s 


avin Thee felt he tremor c 
He whistled softly through his - 
am much obliged, my friend—but ] 
I can’t accommodate the ENE = 
will exeuse me! = «= 5 9 ee 
Again Yen Chang ‘ i he his 


into suspicion’ S arms. Sue ite Hee S 
a. flower whose fragrance wilt cha 
whole life. jee 0 now to take her 


Aer of ve in se ee 
The whole oc be told bh 


ae es p 
13a 


fon 


a animal Pubs. 
, knife and cane olan chs 


eof attire, ey a race \apatt Tbk 
ice he caught the intonation of crook 
7 He Ramen ote mouth: -vernacu- 


: , peas 


e tent. of the Princess Kira. A 
3 hue scele a veiled lady 


kK ‘ira_the little lady wot 
» an open book! The 
a seventh son! The 
orld! 


e ca sea Nee be dusted? 
_ ‘Kira’ll tell you. 


_ ing an attentive audience. 


Dawes att 


the end of a Shantnet way he. 


“Learn your fu- — 


It Step in, gents, ‘ 
wn on it whether hae 


‘The Pinca oi 
Get the straight dope!” ce 
— Incredibly cheap as it seemed, Marvin | 
Thayer: observed that the spieler was gain-. 
The man’s eyes — 
glowed; a color crept into his drawn, vicne 
Cheeks. One emaciated arm was thrown 


| into the air—fingers snapped nervously. _ 


_“ Everybody gets a special reading from — 
Kira! Immediately following a series of 
- feats in legerd’main an’ sleight-of-hand- be 
Yen Chang—the Oriental Wizard, the fs 
Gran’ Old Man of China! On the inside! 
Only a quartah of a dollah—the price of a_ 


poe cigar or a bad drink of shoahahine) 


Marvin Thayer passed up a silver coin | 
ane received a green ticket from a roll. At 
the flap entrance of the tent Yen Chang 
was acting as doorman. ss me 

i Please do not enter,” said te Chines” 
courteously. “ Wait ae the oe ie 
hour. This performance is of no inten 4 u 
Later on—’’ Yen Chang smiled with a _ 
touch of mystery. ‘ Would you : see > US: at a 
—our worst?”’ = be a eo 
_ Asense of momentary defeat struck ion : 
vin. Yen Chang was insisting upon playing 
the game under his own rules. In a flash 
the young man decided to art the condi 
tions. ; a 
“ All right, my friend,” ie ns wih we Se 
stimulated nonchalance. “ See you a o fs 
goes.” Me 

_ Leaving ike vicinity of Kira’s tent, he 
sought the specious amusement of one at. 
traction after another, until, after ten — 
thirty, the crowd thinned to a few strag: 
glers. The multifarious noises had died . 
‘down; one by one the lights had vanished. | 
By eleven o'clock the grounds were phncck 
in darkness, except for a shaded. light here © 
‘and there showing dimly behind some can: | 2 & 
vas wall. Most of the carnival people had 
-vanished—gone, no doubt, to the ee 
railroad coaches on a siding” a half-mile : 
away, where they ate and REDE oie ee 

Within the tent of the Princess oe 
there was a faint glow of light. “Thayer . 
looked at his watch. It was exactly eleven. * 
Squaring his shoulders with an iach i 
movement, he creyy. aside ~ tent flap and 
centered, . A aes ee oe 


es “the oes cade Gabe was not Te fice car- a : 
_. nival fraternity. Small, dark—she- was “miliation you may feel 
os ee more than twenty—he got from her with a rapid convictio 
an impression of regality, of delicate, sensi- not a sharper, y Di 
tive features. hardly akin to her surround- game. ‘ Rather, Yd like (o— 

_ ings. help being just. a Dit curious. 

_ Baring his head, ‘Thayer stood, Socket understand—” soy ee 

- less for a moment, facing her. The inte- The girl picked. up her ar 

ee BORE the tent was small. Half of it— “I understand Lee 
yes eden the audience’s section—was roped evenly. | ; 

off. The girl stood beyond the rope on a 

_ plank floor, overlaid with a heavy Chinese 
- rug in ye ellow and blue. An ornate table of 
dark wood was in the center of the im- 
--promptu- ‘stage with a few wicker chairs — 
beside it. In the background were two rat- 

a os chests, gayly painted with dragons, 
eo _ which Thayer imagined contained wardrobe — 
: Hagges magical paraphernalia. 

_ All this he sensed, rather than saw, with take care of eae hs ae 
oe trained eye of a newspaper man accus-  T here was in her voice. ‘not. a = 
4s _ tomed to absorbing details. Yen Chang ee yet, despite her show of 

was nowhere in sight. The girl’s hat was Marvin Thayer fancied he c: EA St 
on the table, ee alorded Kini the oppor- pressed note of anxiety. M est 
ee of seeing a luxurious mass of smooth- could do — but _. 13) 
ly coiled lustrous hair. She was pleasing Sal mi 
‘to Marvin Thayer’s eye in every way—her 
gracefully modeled hand, her Tee achine ree OT see hee 
“smart suit of dark material: . me somehow, they must have a 


tleman, 2 she went on, “ on Dace 
insist se Geen me. ae 


- All of a sudden the young man felt ex- conversation. ease _ 
oe tremely foolish. - Her sustained aloofness “ IT shall do as. you oe ¢ ee 
under his scrutiny put the burden of the f Forgive me, please, for intrudi 
first: speech upon him. oe — “And you won’t try to—to | 
“ Tt’s eleven o’clock,” he said, with asen- | Thayer smiled. | ag Would it distress 


- sation of appearing in an sated réle. erable if 1 did?” | a 
_ The girl advanced a ce rested a heaped : Some internal, I struggle of the a 
on the table. = ~ 
ee) en Chang told me you were coming,” : 
. she said simply. ‘He spoke to you en- ae 
tirely without authority from me. Ihave “ “Tt anit ae e 8 kindness it = 
waited here only to ask the kindness of | concern on a : 
choy not to Ulan: cabins he Sou have 


most eae PRR Gah ee San 
ome i in a most humiliating sues! ee nes quick: Sniiee 2 :pat 
ee She picked up her hat and began. placing through Thayer. » Behind her c 
e on | her head. me That's all that a te Ne : ness eae nena she ‘was a 


| ee ve you aalk please peg 
ayer, however, pee no Lopueroies’ bol $0 oy ee y il 


Mie Hl thatieer Sener 
‘ Nici be" ase’ 


ii . fev ge away. “OL ae ue 
je tures that tumbled aoe his brain — 
‘sei 


~a merest blur of voices. 
e had crossed to the farthest side—or ee 


. the tent. 


— coat under the bunchy shoulders, 


as it had been when Thayer left the tent. 


1 been a bullet—must have reached the 


came to a chilling halt. 


seemed so—well, somehow like ‘the nice 
girls he had known. 
overcome by a tide of pity and sympath: : 
for her in the terrible ey, that ha 
driven her to’ such a deed. 


“sense. 
‘been sufficient. 


ade, and his blood -grew cold. 


vy had ‘been standing within e: ear r range 
< 2 for assistance. 1 : 


From within the tent he. se aletbiichea the 
_ Evidently the pair 


were talking under breath. | ‘Suddenly Mar- 


& yin imagined he heard. a moan—a . muffled 


_ cry from the girl, Beye 
Swiftly he moved toward the entrance, s 
- tore back the canvas. | 
Ghostly pallid, she who was ; talled the . 
Princess Kira rushed past him with a low 
moan of horror—of terror, Thayer watched — 


her flight for an uncomprehending moment 


of inaction, and then ae his way’ into 


Sprawling, face ‘isomer on the low 
| stage, lay the heavy form of the man in 
Palm Beach, with an ever widening ese Q : 
of crimson staining the back of his light 


Thayer vaulted the rope, turned over the: : o x 
inert form. | ee 
Already the man was : dead. ee 


Or the - row of electric habe “strung 
across the stage only one was burning, just 


By its rather inadequate light he gaze 
with a @rowing sickening horror at! the 
pasty face. The knife—it could not have 


heart. She must have— ae 
Momentarily, his efforts at fiedacon 
Something ached 

The girl had 


_ poignantly in his breast. 


All at. once he was 


Of course she was blameless, i in any legal 
Beyond doubt her provocation ha 
Marvin Thayer found him 
- self contriving all manner of justifications, 

His eyes fell again: to the ‘motionles 
‘Tt wa: 
murder—grisly, undeniable. In any anal 
ysis it had been unnecessary. He, himself 
of any, 


his nature came to the surface. 
che condemned the crime, yet—simultane- _ 
ously —he was distressed by a lingering | 
sentiment that warmed his heart toward 
Resolutely he put aside the en- 
- croaching idea that he had, strangely, fal- 


the girl. 


was far beyond local significance. The set- 
ting—everything—would combine into one 


? 


ten under her fascination. 


_ The instinct of the reporter began to stir 


him and he became logical and observant. 
_ Methodically he began, mentally, to take 
notes. Doubtlessly the crime had pictur- 
esque ramifications that would make it 
‘sensational. The news of it, he could see, 


of those rattling good stories that are 
sucked up by the thirsty telegraph wires 
and sprayed broadcast throughout the na- 
tion. . 

In none of this was Thayer cold-blooded. 
Merely, it was his professional job to 
handle the thing adequately and swiftly. 
_ With a rapid gaze he swept the dim in- 
- terior—his heart bounded joyfully as a new 
> possibility occurred to him. Something 


like a prayer was on his lips as he hoped 


- that his surmise might be correct. 


It was possible—even -probable—that . 


Tike Princess Kira had not struck the death 
- Blow. There might have been a tpird per- 
son in the tent. God! If there was a ghost 
of: a chance he’d go the limit of his skill and 


influence and money to prove her innocent! . 


There was only one entrance and he was 
‘gure the third person—the murderer—had 
“not used it. It would have been an easy 
trick to raise up the canvas side wall; easy 
to enter and leave the same way. 

Thayer bent down and tried to lift up 
‘the thick fabric to demonstrate the theory. 
Once more he felt a sinking sensation. The 
canvas was firm—taut—against a narrow 
_ baseboard. Striking a match he saw that 


it was hooked on the inside to the running 
Following © 


sean at six-inch intervals. 
_ the wood around on his hands and knees 


“he was unable to find a place that was un- 
~ hooked—that would have alti either 


oe Anges or egress. 
vine .tent,at the bottom, was tightly 


eel ‘around its entire aire tarance. 


he stage, which sat on four by four tim- 
bes was not ee enough from the ep | : 


ae his oil te 


hope. 


tent with the slain man. 


Onde more 1 became a “prey, ie thrilling 


Like Wocewaee Me md ee riteee ae 
together a new conjecture. The murderer 
had known that escape—immediately—_ . 
would be attended by too many risks. 
‘The idea of sealing the bottom of the ie 
tent, Thayer imagined, was to prevent the _ 
free and surreptitious entrance of small 
boys to the performance. This the mur- 
derer must have known—must have real- 


ized the impossibility of epee the. ae 


hooks once he was outside. : s 
When the girl had fled the man, “left. a 
alone with the body, might have feared she 
would make an outcry and attract attention ae 
that would end in pursuit and capture. | 
Thayer looked carefully at the two chests. 


_ Each was plenty large enough to conceal a 


man. It was possible that the murderer, 

expecting the visit of his victim, might nae 
lain in wait in one of them. Tt would be. _ 
beautifully simple to hide in one of the 
chests until a favorable opportunity came 


to escape. 


To lift the lid and disclose. the hide 
murderer would, most likely, be the instant — 
signal for a life and death battle. The — 
man, beyond doubt, still retained his death- . 
dealing knife. 

Nevertheless, Marvin Thee anid: ane 
grim, set his teeth and threw back the : 
hinged lid_of the nearest chest. It was, oe 
empty—just a showy piece of stage Pa 4 
erty. te 
Striding quickly across the ‘pace ‘rug. : 
without a glance at the silent figure, he 
jerked up the top of the remaining chest. 


ments—evidently the costume of the Prin- 
cess Kira which she had put oe Ww. 
as vacant as the first. ae 

The conclusion was painfully. ine 
ble. The girl had’ been the only one in 
Pe ; 


s 


me 


Baanchne: 
‘Ae here was, how- 


Seat 


as en a case of suicide. 


re armed it over. 
n ae — a seas inch wide, Loe 


oa and left the tent. inf a coe 


4 a hard tackle nietery lurked 
had Yen Chang lured him to 


- most bizarre forms. Buti never ae y 
he been ‘a matter of ‘personal — interest. 
a cae heart interest ”’! 
a; nowhere a dart had shot and touched him 
eee a sentiment that he was afraid to ad- 


“It sight: it 
_port of what had occurred. 


) ia wound on _the tnont: of ne however, has less to do with his. conduct 


a slit, ‘thin at? | 


‘ ee aethes a suitide. was. 
oa ands hed no > inclina- 


he ‘uamed out ae lone 


-stinct of his kind, He made a | dash to get 


of which meant that the night captain of 


off the main thoroughfare. 
in charge of an elderly housekeeper who | 
cooked his meals and kept the place livable. — 
At night, after she had gone home, Thayer 


jock of his door, mew rs oe bees a wide 


From out of the- : 


_ Manfully he tried to persuade him- — 
oe that the Princess Kira meant nothing 


to him. Yet he knew, down deep, that no— 


woman had ever ‘impressed him Fe) ile 


and so bewitchingly. 


He had headed his car toward the police 
station, intending to make a full, frank Te- 
But man, 
than his ego imagines. ‘Fo orever ae Js at 
the mercy of chance. 

A rear tire on the roadster blew out ie 
a bang. By such trivialities is life swayed. — 


ast 


Marvin Thayer spent a wretched fifteen . 


minutes stubborn: metal and rubber mak- — 
ing the replacement. The night had grown 
hot and thick. Just as he had accom- 
plished his task the elements intervened. | . 
With a swish and a roar the rain came . : 
without warning, drenching him to the — 
skin. His was a one-man top. Twenty — 
men could not have raised it in the hour ‘of < 
need—so perversely caught and clamped. 
were the malignant catches and hinges. 
Soaked to the skin, Thayer reverted to 
the primitive and followed the age-old i in- 


in out from the rain. os 

‘Springing into the seat he shot ‘oe - 
the slithering streets toward home where — 
there were dry clothes and a raincoat. All — 


police would have to wait an hour, at least. e 
The apartment he occupied was ag a 

spacious affair in a new brick building just 

By day it a 


amused himself usually with his iscnias and — 
editorial labors. As nearly as possible for 
a bachelor he had established a home. _ : 
Parking the car in front he bounded v 
the stairs and inserted the key into ee 


_ living room, 
Sei | he orale in the doorway 


| Chang sat at ne case—unbelievably Cae uy 


tal in his robes; incongruous amid furnish- — 
ing as American as the prairie breezes. _ 
» And near him, a pale, huddled little a 
ure, shrinking into the capacious maw of a 
~ great armchair of mulberry, the Princess 
- Kira wriggled one foot nervously. For a 
time she avoided Marvin Thayer’s gaze, 
“put finally she met it with eyes that failed 
to waver, despite the mist that was gather- 
_ ing in them. 
_. Thayer started to 
hard, said nothing. The delicate chin of 
the girl quivered. Her lips trembled and— 
wholly feminine—she buried her face in 
her hands with the faintest of moans. 
- Yen Chang rose; a withered lemon of a 
- man with eyes that now shone like gplisten- 
ing coal. In the full light of the r room he 
-- was definitely ancient. 
© Vou will understand, my son, in the 
future why we came here.” ‘The Celestial 
spread out a thin, dried hand. “It is the 
hour of need and 1 am but a feeble old 
‘man—a tree with dead branches.” 


# 


Cee 


Marvin Tuaver had never felt so help- 
~ Jess—nor looked it. He found himself cen- 
tering his whole attention upon the charm 

of the Princess Kira’s hands. And a few 
minutes before he had actually suspected 
her! : 

» Yen Chang was. explaining something: 


> dress—j anitor—pass key—” 

. Suddenly conscious that, having finished, 
| ae Chinese was standing and waiting ) 
reply, Thayer smiled wactously, - With 
only the slightest idea of what had been 
said he nodded in full agreement. 

 “ Exactly—and_ sit down, won’t you? 
“2 Past anywhere—make Nara perfectly at 
“omome! ? 

oe ‘Princess 
“flushed now—struggling to keep brave. 
( “ You—you don’t think I killed him, us 
sa “you?” she asked, with a quiver in her voice. 
oN OF course t don’t!” 


ee Mpates,: 


speak— swallowed 


_ “J knew your name before I spoke to’ 
-you—a taxicab driver who knew your ad- 


| i er he was Dine me. 
ee lifted her — tacer 


all you ‘can (about it. ” ae gro 
oe was” “upon him. 


finite tee an Graaee a 
“I don’t know. I pada bear’ ne list | 
to what was being said to me. I turned to : 
leave—he was behind me. There: was a- 
moan. As he fell I knew Ae was dead! | 
That’s all Lknow. 5 3 je aos 
_ “ And the other person—” — Ae due 
“There was no one else. “We: “were | 
alone, but—I can’t understand it. ee 
the two of us there and he pitched forward _ 
dead with little gushes of blood coming out 
through his coat.” 5 | 
Yen Chang took. up the story. “His eyes; - 
when Thayer first encountered him, had — 
been dull, nearly. lifeless. Now they were ” 
preternaturally bright. When he “spoke = 
there was a new American crispness in his, 
voice and words. : me a 
“TI was waiting at a distance for fe : 
She came my way as she rushed from the — 
tent. She was distraught, but she managed — 
to tell me what had happened. qt was a : 
crisis. We are here!” ee, 
“So I see,” said Thayer, grimly, A 7 a) : 
The girl sprang to her feet. sel as 
‘““ Come—we’ll go—to the police—any- ; 
where!” Her voice was restless, humiliated. “ 
“T suppose you think still that I am re- 
sponsible for the ridiculous things oe a 
Chang said to you to-night. He is an old 
man and given to utter absurdities. | ae 3 
ally I think his mind is going.” : 
Her eyes blazed upon the aged o one, 
Yen Chang, in the wisdom of his y 
said nothing and gazed intently toward 
the ceiling. She returned to Tie ; 
on rapidly: 
.“T was so wrought up I didn't. no 
ae a un 
-stand that? As though it were no 
to shame me ah his Beeb: FS 


Thayer indicated the ech n 
“had been, piney oe 


aly one ¢ paint in the: vie 
_ You Gone ‘you 


Rie Rett 


celeratio: See his pales a ihe expansive- 
Sot in his. chest. It was a feeling he had 
xperiel eee in eee a in 


te “Don't worry, owt 
pos if 


Rus 


may be vitally important. 


t mh md a bit of 2 a cross-examina- 


- “No—this is my Get atiaot wee ae 
.  Thayer’s eyes shifted toward the Chik, ne oS te 
s, nese. eG 


S Without apology I admit it. 


I digress!” 


:  teaaiie her saying: 


aes this . thitg ‘ee ae : 
i slightly, as though satisfied of something. 


should, ” he said. 


oe felt his cheeks stinging. T 
e a of the aged 1 man irritated h 


Tell: me, frankly, ‘all you know | 
about Yen Chang, please. I want to have 


i everything clear in my mind.” > 


It was Yen Chang himself who answered, 


e fluently. ie ° 


Fite aks 


“JT am a magician and a charintasts 
‘So was my 
father and his father before him, and so 
back to the first Yen Chang. Weare what 
we are. It is a thing of the blood and 
quite respectable, I assure you, in the ot 
of the Great One. 

“Tt is a profession dae 3 is ninety-nine _ 
parts sham and one part supernormal. 
No? You do not believe the last. Ah ; 
you are of the West. It makes no differ- 
ence. Perhaps, as a child, you saw the 


Great John Ross—the wisest ices of 
your Western World?” ieee 


“ J have heard of him,” Thayer. adenitted 

“Her father. John Ross, when he was 
young, studied in China, She was born 
 there—in the province of Chekkiang. I 
was an old man then; far past the natural a 
span. I am her godfather, and now, as I 
approach earthly dissolution, it devolves 
upon me to place her in the hands Re 


“Velma Rog: fanciad: oe waste 
more befitting than “ Princess Kira pe as 
peared to unbend. Thayer, watching, saw — 
in her dark eyes a mingled light of affec- 
tionate respect and maidenly embarrass- 
ment directed toward Yer Chang. He could 


tent to pick my own tri bate arbour! the 
aid of a senile godfather who imagines he 
has the gift of second sight.” i 

“Yen Chang regarded ‘Thayer with hi 
‘curious almond eyes and nodded his he ead 


ESO everything works out just as_ e 
“ This unexpected crime, 

of course, complicates Romance, but who 
shall say it does not add zest? Ah, my 
children, you blush! tt is so Ramey 1 he 
the young.” Ae , 
Despite his efforts at conte, ~_Thaye 


Sear ure—yet it was not altogether tinpleasant. 
It was obvious that Yen Chang was in 
his dotage! A devilishly weak reed for 


- Velma Ross to lean upon in her CesTetate, 


trouble. 
And the girl herself! Her slim hands! 

The wondrous depths of her eyes—her ex- 

~ quisite profile! 
-real,princess, but he was certain the blood 
royal did not carry a finer patrician man- 
mer under fire! He tried to quiet his 
thoughts. mie 


~™ This man who was killed—who is he?”’. 


» © A Hollander; 
Velma told him. 3 
“ A dealer in wild animals,” put in Yen 
Chang. 
he has been following the show on the pre- 
text of negotiating a sale with the owner. 
Actually, | the man—the swine—has been 
~ obsessed. with the idea of possessing the 

a ~ daughter of John Ross!” ~ 


Gustav Van Hoorn,” 


The Chinese’s eye. snapped wickedly.” 


Marie Thayer, on a long chance, tried the 


old police trick of an unexpected accusa-. 


tion. 


- manded, like a shot, of Yen Chang. 
. The saturnine fee was as immobile as 
© granitic: 


oy Had I youth : Sad the full, possession of 
~ mental and physical energies I would have 


slain him weeks ago,” said Yen Chang 
deliberately. ““T would have accomplished 
“the public benefaction—as I might crush 
: fs a: beetle. That pleasure was denied me: 


_ I know not how Van Hoorn came to his. 


- death— nor by whose. hand.” 


_ However adept Marvin Thayer might 


hays: been at reading character, he knew 
_ that it was beyond him to penetrate the col- 
lected mask of the Oriental. Yen Chang 


might or might not have told the ruth, 


Pla ae tried ‘another tack. 


ia a 


_ seeing. the murderer?” 
As You ask what ae eran answer. 
re not a solver of puzzles.” 


% pect | some one? ?s <>. 
ne could Leap Bs 


something has slowed down. 
Thayer had never met a 


- are young, strong—you know the ways ¢ 


“He has a New Vi nels office, but. 


jeopardy, I, Yen Chang, shall confess mur 


“Ys that why you killed hin?” he de- 


| Thayer placed a hand on her arm; thrilled : 
at the contact with its firm roundness. 


ey Leave this to me. 
“You have an agile mind, Yen Chang. 


our . opinion—how could the murder. 
have been. committed without Miss Ross — 


of complete confidence and gratitude. 
won't try to thank you,” she said 
_ “Tt isn’t a-thing that can be put | 
1 am 


“But surely you have a an y ise yout sus- 
- tation from the outer r hall bored a 
—Yen Chang was : I 


his skull beneash his ee dap. : 


“ Dimly, I sensed that blood was. to b 
shed. When I selected you in the multitu 
I was guided. That is all I know. 
hes 


Na people. ‘You: aes not fail. 


phen: : 
“It is my desire to die on my ee a 
soil; to rest beside my people. ‘That is tra- _ 
dition ane blood. Yet, so be it you fail—_ : 
so be it the daughter © John Ross is in 


der. ies 

Velma Ros gave a little gasp of ‘pro i 
testing horror. 

‘“ Madness!” she cried. 
cumstances! ”’ 

f By George, no!” Ae Thayer, | ‘ 
“Tl give you credit for a sporting at 
but it can’t be done, old chap!” a 

Yen Chang’s lids. closed slowly. He had 
nothing further to say. ak 

The fruitless silence that followed ‘was: 
crashed through by the rude pealing— oe 
Marvin Thayer’s door bell. Startled to his | 
feet, Marvin’s mind leaped to a quick, in: ot 
evitable conclusion. : 

“Tt may be the police!” he said ie 
under his breath. “ You two—into the din- — 
ing room at the rear, quickly!” Yen Chang 
and Velma rose. - 

“Tl face them,” said the girl aucie 


x Under no cir ee 


“You go in there and wait,” he mule 
Til do what “seems : 
best. And don’t worry.” Recah Cam 
‘Full in the eyes she gave him a 


words.”” ‘Then she and - Yen ‘Chan, 
the room. Br 
The man who entered at T hay : 


ay Py 


Pee 


es f 


stall,” bas Ganen: ae Not aes 
ut it. than I do—too much, I 
for your own good. Listen. Tm 
nake you a. sensible proposition. 
1elp ai ve I can help you.” 
iy coi aware 
_ How- 


# 


: gare Bee dees 
ok Iwas ‘going about my business look- 
| — on the lot and I saw ee 


= 


ee owt 
ht and ducks. | 
sin the: tent myself to see 
d 1 . 


bee or so it weather a 4 J 
oT don't say a a “minute, rie es hae S 
what you're absolutely innocent-—absolute- ae a 
ly. But I-do say you’re in a damn bad - 
hole. 


If they ever get me on the witness — 
stand, believe me, I’m not going to flirt with — 
perjury. I’m going to come clean. © y 
- “ Now—there’s a way out of all this. eat 


1 It’s a cinch. I’m not going to kid you, 


s the erifters that trail along with us. 
-men—the sure thing boys. 


~ 


_ view.’ 
our mutual benefit?” the showman asked 
‘Well, you oo . 
You base what 
‘Ws betwect ove ‘ 


; on mixed up in this hres aa elena ‘Begin: 
oy see ey aes 


. business is in awfully wrong all over the | 


for us. 
They won’t let us light. Other places we’ re 
_on probation, and the first ors we make a 
‘wise crack—out! 2 


_ and meet us at the city. limits with the — 


the little red wagons Cee to = 
/ Gargan! fa 


If this thing ever gets out it “Il bust me— | 
flat. That’s the angle I look at. I’ve got — 


= ten more weeks booked—fair dates, sweet a . m 
spots. 


If I go through I'll clean up big. o 
“ But there’s this against me: the ae . 
country. We're legitimate ‘ourselves, but | 
Con 
They’re raw!) 
Every year it’s getting tougher and saphise 
Some places bar us out altogettier, ‘ 


“‘ Mebbe we cut in on the soft donew fee 

mebbe we don’t. Sometimes the mayor and — 
the sheriff get theirs, understand? — ‘But 
the dates I got lined up for the balance | me 
of the season, they’re all sweet and juicy— ~ 
but suspicious of us, see? And if it ever 
comes of that a guy was bumped off in one © 
of our tents they’ll figure us as hoodlums 


local militia. And I’m the fall guy, ’cause - 
it’s my dough that’s in the caravan. All _ 


ahape nodded. i“ <f see your point of 


“ Are you willie: 4 to take a oan 


SuCaeny el die 
“ What kind of a chimceee oe a: 
“Vou got a car downstairs, ain’t you” 
cs ave? oe 
_ “ Well, nobody Lanne ‘abont this ge 
ue And they ain’t going to if I can help 
You don’t want to stand any trial or 


arty es oh 


‘killed by hobos. 
_ but it’s worth it—to you especially!” 


é hs. 


cars on a siding dan on. he neat track 


there’s a string of empty freights due to oak : 
: We can pick up this. stiff, 
_ {n your car—you and me—and put him ino 
-. one of the freights. They'll find him next. 


- pull out at 2 A.M. 


week hundreds of miles from here. If they 
ever identify him it ‘Il look like he was 
It takes a little nerve, 


IV. 


- Tur bold lawlessness of John Gargan’s 
“proposition provoked no recoil of feeling on 


the part of Marvin Thayer. In the brief 


‘space of two hours too much had hap- 


- pened. Until this night his life had been 
ee but now! <A mysterious Chinese, 
a prophecy of a bride, a murder—the un- 
expected advent of an enigmatic but fas- 
cinating girl under his own roof! 

_ His head had a swirling sensation as he 
reviewed the past in fleeting retrospection. 


It was all tame and tasteless—his conven- 


tional upbringing. His chief desire had 
been to make a financial and professional 


‘success in life, yet when some deep spring 
of chivalry in his nature had been touched, 
he found himself casually weighing the 
- merits of John Gargan’s illegal scheme. 
_» “Do you know that what you suggest 
oe a crime—that it is, called accessory after 
the fact, and that, in a murder case, it car- 
a ries with it a penitentiary sentence?” he 

_ asked the carnival proprietor. 


‘We would 
be foes ourselves liable to a pyeen sen- 
tence.” . 
- Gargan waved a heavy hand in the air, 
as though to dismiss the eugeOy of dan- 
- ger. 

“ We won't get caught, ? he asserted posi- 
_ tively. “There’s only one watchman on 
the ground, and I gave him a bottle of 
— hootch. 
now. The rest—roustabouts and uyaeans 
_ over in the railroad coaches.” | 

_ The older man looked at Thayer with a 


- mingled expression of curiosity and sus-_ 
“ How’d you get mixed mp in this 


~ picion. » 
is anyhow, bub?” he asked. 


not answer. Gargan might, or might not, 
be a a safe person. Nios eu aecide 


very” core of his being he believed in her 
innocence, her fineness—despite the fenery, ; 


of its pectin circumstances, seemnee 


guilty—although the fact that Van H 
He’ s dead drunk and asleep by 


y from the damning circumstances. — 
_ Thayer shrugged his chonidce: and did 
although it went against Thayer’ 
do aay nee outside the Bale of th 1 


had ’em ee a pi re ae: peculi 
But, Lord—old Yen Chang’s sa showman 


Kira? S a nice little dae read te 
haved. You’d never know she was: on B 
show!” — oe : 
If Gargan were euowe to thaw . 
Thayer determined to get every aca of 
information he could. Me 
“Who do you think killed Van Hoorn?” d 
he asked his visitor. ; 
“JT don’t know. You and ene was, s the 
last people with him.” 
- “Neither of us did it, Gargan. ‘That’ s- 
straight. Tell Mer eid He ore any en- | 
emies?”’ 
“The Chink, nabbe. Mee. Hoon was 
chasing after Kira all the time.” or ie 
“Do you think Yen Chang did ite” : 
- Gargan closed one eye. “ You know as 
much about it as I do. Chances are ae 
did—if Kira didn’t. But what’s the dif. : 
ference? You and me—we'll be the goats 
unless we get rid of the body. You don’t 
pine to stand trial for murder, do your” _~ 
As a matter of fact, Marvin Thayer was 
thinking not at all about himself. It was 
Velma Ross alone who mattered. In the 


career she was following. - : 
_ The murder, in view of the anne 


bands he ie to. believe mS see 


was stricken by an invisible hand mi 
seem to link up in some way pees the iY 
magic of the Oriental. eee 

Bulking» larger than all else ni 
Thayer’ S consciousness was the de 
shield Velma—to extricate. her 


gan’s proffered idea the way app 


et’s eet? Re 

The. ‘showman ae with relief. 
nowed you see the light,” he said heart- 
a “You ain’t no ae 


os ee oer 

as No—I’m_ no. fool: ee 7 he said 
quietly, | « sq don't try to play me for one. 
‘Tm taking you at your word that you’re 
on the level. 
ere’ll be trouble—suddenly.” 

‘How could I cross you?” demanded 
Gargan—a trace of nervousness in his voice. 
“The minute we get Van Hoorn’s body 
into my car—suppose you had somebody 
_ planted | near by. A witness or a cop. Sup- 
“pose you were trying to protect the mur- 
_derer; well, you might be piling up enough 
st circumstantial. evidence to soak me. I 
don’t know you and I’m taking a big 
chance. Now, if you’ve got anything like 
that on your 1 mind—-watch out. That’s all!” 
It was a magnificent bluff. To a reason- 
able extent Marvin Thayer was capable of” 
romantic folly, yet he actually did not con- 
template adding idiotically to that folly. 
: Nevertheless, Gargan seemed to take him at. 
is word. 

““T get you,’ » said the Hats Bi; There 
won’t be any _double-crossing. i don’t do 
business ‘thatiway2) 

Thayer imagined that Velma and Yen 
g could hear what was being said— 
fearful lest the gil should come into 


“ti was iy bie and ve 


revolted. A secondary apprehension 
nA onan oe did not want 


Don’t try to cross me or 


3 ae it must revolt her—even as he 


ay 


« qe 5 in tons of ‘ihe, ose. T want: to. 


( ig aclahassh a friend—in_ case te should 
yas. happen to me.” 


When the other had left, Thayer broneke’ 
Veling and Yen Chang again into the living 
room. As he expected, they had heard all. 

“It’s a poor makeshift of a plan, but 
I’m going to take it,” he said poet Yen 
Chang nodded approvingly. 

The light that flamed in the se S$ eyes 
endeared her more than ever 1 Marvin 
Thayer. | 

“T cannot let you!’ she cried. * We: 
Yen Chang and I—have dragged you this — 
far into trouble and it must stop. I’d_ 


_Yather give myself up to the police and 


have it over with, rather than—” | 
faltered in her speech: went on: “ Besides, fe 


She 


suppose Gargain himself killed Van Hoorn! 
He’d sacrifice you in a minute. 
afford the risk. But even if Gargan told 


the truth—even then you would be soiling 


your hands with murder—a part of the 
stigma would Nes to you. No, it can’t 


be!” 


It was a long speech and left hee bee 
less, so emotional had she become Ts de- 


livering it. Her eyes were shining with the 


_ intensity of her feelings; her face was pale. 


~ 


« Assuredly,” said the aged Oueae 


Thayer say her as a beautiful, excited child 
at bay—a finely strung creature to be _ 


soothed; to be taken into arms and quieted | 


_ Softly. ‘Tt was a thought that set his heart — 
"pounding, and Ee he put it out of aS) 


head, | 


‘ “ There’s no tanning back now,” ‘he said 
firmly. 


stop’ your’? “Her voice, her eyes, pleaded 
with him. Grimly his jaw tightened. 


“ Not.a thing. “I’m: sorry.” | a 


‘Their wills battled, but because he was 
stronger Velma Ross gave way, mastered, - 
overpowered. With a gesture of futility 
she sank into a chair. | 

“What do you want me to dor” she 
asked with surprising meekness. __ 

“‘ Wait here untilI get back. The thing, 


of course, is distasteful, but it has its ad- : - 
--vantages.” | Vere 


The voice of Ven Chang was. ke on. 


is the oT thing Saal oy 


ie There's nothing I can say that aie 


You can’t 


BAER MEM Ota Mace by 


cee 


. - ved the building hese di covered ‘he 
that the rain had ceased. Gargan awaited — 


him in the car, and now, by their joint ef : 


forts, they managed to get up the top that 


had balked earlier in the night. — 
: _ “ With the top up we’re just that much 


safer from anybody seeing us,’ ” the cals | 


man had said. 

It was long past midnight and the car 

rolled almost silently through the sleeping 
- town upon its grisly mission. Within a few 
- minutes they were at the carnival grounds. 


In hushed tones John Gargan rehearsed 


once more the exact details of the plan. 
_ “We'll drive right up against the en- 
trance of Kira’s tent and get—it—into the 
car. Better shut off all your lights, but 
keep the engine running. It won’t be so 
easy to put it in the freight car. Youll 
or oes to drive over some rough ground by 
the tracks, but it’s our good luck that the 
freight stands on the first tracks. I'll go 
- ahead when we get to the train an’ see that 
the coast’ s Clear. Savvy?” : : 
me Thayer understood. The car had 
_ stopped outside the grounds, which -were 
_ practically in darkness. Gargan had lied, 


_ Thayer decided, about the place being de- : 


-serted. His reason told him that so much 
_ property would not be left unprotected. Be- 


yond doubt there were some people sleep- 


ing in the silent tents. Gargan, in order to 
induce him to accept the plan, had tried to 
make it seem less dangerous. 

‘Into the midway of the carnival, strewn 
- with confetti sodden and discolored by the 
rain, the roadster felt its darkened, purring 
way Apparently none of the carnival peo- 
- ple were awake. 
saw not a sign. | 
At the door of Kira’s tent Thayer slid 
| 4 the car cautiously to a halt. — | 


wi 


. gested Gargan as they alighted. ‘Rummag- 
_ ing in a side ere of the TOMESCE, gh te hi 
found one. 


first. _ Thayer was at his heels. Not until 
they were inside did he push the button of 


his hand prudently. 
The a circle of Tight rested, first, 


scandal and ruined business for the 
Side 


dragged the body out at the rear. 
Of the watchman they 


“We ought to have a flashlight,” en sug- 
: convincing. ~ sence 
. eve oe as 


_Gargan pushed through the tent entrance” 


the flashlight, shading ie glowing end with — 


so ~ as Lhe: tiegner was” “Or 
Merely his head swam for an ins 
the shock of this new — and 
brain cleared. 3 


Some feand bine 1 ‘suppose tk 
police and the coroner have been tere and 
gone. ee tee 

An ashen calor of disappointment : 
tled upon Gargan’ Ss features. | 
‘se got “Kien Bes 
- Now comes 


“J suppose pee 
Chang pinched by now. 


He cursed softly, earnestly. : 


tent. So ara ie could make out no 
had Been disturbed.) 2 2 a 
“Wait!” he cried suddenly. “The pe 
lice haven’t been here at all. | 
life on that!” _ aos 
“You think they h haven't, env? G 
rejoined cynically. — fs 
“The chances. are” ten to ce : hey Y 
haven’t. “Look?” 
light at the far gigs oe de tent. 2S 
pode unfastened the floor hook 


There’ oe even a tiny ‘smear 0 
H it had be n th 


George! 
ese on the canvas. 


ular nea” BOO Lae 
The evidence to deepal: his ¢ 


to ‘iis thing?” moe demanded in 
Pelee: an under eno! ; 


ac a the young sl oes 
eae he 


he | Thrusting his head out through 
fap, ie watched John Gargan tramping 


tion of the carnival train. 

a, With no one to interrupt him, the young 
ewspaper man returned to hie clew with 
the zest of a professional detective. The 
thrill, the satisfaction of it, made his mouth 
dry. A 

Cut in ‘the side of the ae ak the height 


width, perhaps, of a _long-bladed - clasp 
knife! 


oloration. Blood! With swift-working 
appened. Van Hoorn, arrogantly, had 
leaned his broad back against the canvas. 
Some one, from without, had plunged a 
lade into the tempting target. Even as 
the knife was withdrawn—as the body 


ae forward—a Spee a blood had fol- 


: ae Velma, in panic, had fled! Hons 
ress" overpowered 2 Marvin Thayer. He 
ld foe to her; val her of his discovery 


oe eee 


: __ told himself, 


: Leit alone, eee Tinyer linvered in 


through the thickening mud in the direc-_ 


of a man’s shoulders—was a short gash, the 


More—at its ages was a tinge at dis- 


imagination, Thayer visualized what had 


The: thing would be- 


_heatedly. 


Forget what? 


“ You’ rea vag snob nee a pene ” Me we 
i Vould bes, 
s ashamed to “have the folks know her. | 

_ You're not big enough to forget-—” _ ; 
With a deep sense of 


shame Marvin Thayer was forced to ad-— ae 


mit. to himself that he felt the past of Vel- 
ma Ross to be sordid. Had she been an — 
But a fortune teller—a _ 
‘Conservative tra- 


actress, even. 

faker—with a carnival! 

dition ran strong in his veins. 
Thayer was not namby- pamby. 


spotless. That was it—spotless! 


past had been as wild.as the average man’s. | 
But the women of his family had been _ 
The soul — 


torment of an aching passion that would a : 
not be stilled aunpes him with icy ee Dee 


of misery. 


With his fists elencie until the nails cut : ve 


rattan chests, turned off his flashlight, 


into his palms, he sat down on one of the _ : 


and, alone and in the darkness, gave him- | oa 


self up to the bitter inward struggle bee . 
tween social prejudices and something else : 


that was mysterious and divine. 


The rain, once more, began to patter on o 


the sloping roof of the tent. 


handkerchief and wipe his brow. — 
aware of his actions, he lit a ‘cigarette, 


puffed twice, and threw it away, only ee : 


light another immediately. 


All realization of time passed from his 
mind. A nausea seized him, and he sunk | 
From time to time 
he gulped, harsh and feverishly. Emo- — 
tions, torn, twisted, and inflamed, para- _ 
_ lyzed his sense until he was aware of noth- _ 
ing but the pangs of his two natures in ee 


his face into his palms. 


deadly combat. 


For summer, — 
the night was cool — almost chilly — yet. 
Thayer found it necessary to drag out a 
‘Scarcely AS 


The sound of stealthy footsteps ae es : 


the tent did not reach his ears. 
were now staring straight ahead, yet they 


did not register the outline of the form that a = 
lurked in the almost impenetrable gloom. 


Neither hearing nor seeing, Marvin Thayer, 
normally, might have caught the faint, 


- sweetish odor that clung to the newcomer 


—a pungency of nicotine and brandy. — CAS 


it was, his sense of ‘smell was: shan dor 


mant. 
ae Benny: leaden blow of a blackjack 


His eyes — 


| ae eeitly awa his 3 hoe ae in ~ 
the darkness it missed, scraped the side of 


his skull and ended, an aching blot of Pe 


: ie his deep lethargy; released a wire-taut 


pall tackler. | 
of his body with another, he realized that 


on his shoulder. 


The physical shock brought Thayer but 


accumulation of nervous and muscular en- 


ergy. Head downward, he plunged for- i 


ward with the instinctive dive of a foot- 
Even as he felt the impact 


* BS: right arm and shoulder were useless—- 
; numb from the heavy blow. 


The assailant, snakelike, slipped out of — 


- the encircling left arm, and the two men 
re struck the carpeted stage. In the darkness 


ee ‘Thayer had not the faintest idea who the 
other was; 


scarcely cared. Vaguely, he 


had a feeling that in some way he was now 
_ battling—in some inexplicable fashion— 
os on behalf of Velma Ross. 


- Beyond that his brain did not function. 


: Serine the location of whoever was pitted 


against him, he swung a hooklike blow 
with his left fist—felt it glance off a scalp. 
His antagonist rolled toward him, en~. 

tangled him, clutched at his throat. 


: _ fingers sank into Thayer’s flesh like talons. 
oe With his free hand the newspaper man 
inh reached up and got one of the wrists in his 


As ‘grasp. 


s nerve force rather than sinews. 


. skin as they clawed away. 
26 startled ‘moment of surprise he had no 
doubt of the outcome. 


Applying power, Thayer got one of the 
strangling hands loose, the nails ripping his 
Aiter the first 


_ The straining contact, body to body, as- 
sured him he was the stronger; that the 
unknown was fighting on energy alone; 


| that inevitably he must succumb to su- 
- perior force, even though diminished by. 
_ the impotency of one useless arm. — 


‘Thayer’s left hand, capable of gripping 


. with the power of a vise, progressed toward 
his assailant’s throat.. The fingers felt a 


‘stiff collar, moved above it and contracted 


ae a slowly, mith irresistible pressure. 


: The stringy muscles. hardened; 


hands were in it, and gathering Dow 


The > 


Ce It was slender, for a man’s, but 
with the tenacity of steel—a strength of 


haunches with the protected i 


ona in the nena ‘Sui 


One hand of the man who had begun 
ae ‘the attack toved about the rug, found what 
a it “sought. 
there was ¢ _ convulsive ee and the e shot . 


jumping nerves. a 
After an eeneeane re 20 
et was sickens ne a a 


Fathom te ee of it. Ase mie face 
something cold and wet dashed in a st a 
“ Rain,” he muttered torpidly. 7 
He was lying on a soft, sticky bed; 


reason, he knew it to be mud. 
Gradually he became cognizant of 


thing that cut like wire. “The date 
of it increased, stimulated him into a 
sensibility. Trying. to kick ae , his } 
bit deeper. ye 

_ Whoever it was at his feet iki ky m 
a taspy voice. “ Little ge hes ki 
does, damn you!” Be 

Thayer attempted to sit up. The 
pushed him back viciously. = “Tay. still 
cant your 9 2 

Ever so distantly, the voice sounded, 


there was in it a certain pape that 


managed to ask, ane | 

_ His captor. chuckled wickedly. wpa. 
at tieing Thayer’s feet was complete, 
he lit a cigarette, and squatted back 


match inte his peck 


- You’ re on | the hers of he V r, 


got you, too! Fick like I got hie 
ike what I said L would! Come hang- 


‘Sure—I’m - crazy, like a ‘fox. "That's 
dt Say, it took a damn smart man to 
< the > Dutchman like I did. The skunk! 
Dragged him by - 
ene: in ces hand—like a siete 
ween shafts!” 
| Thayer sought to. control his voice; to_ 
Ceimens even Gada he shook in 


yt give up ae for. freedom until the 
iver water closed over his head. 

; “You did a clever job with Van Hoorn,” 
sai id in the eee tone one ae 


“you—and I I listened, too. You was 
in’? a play ior Rie oh, I’m wise! 
\n’ she was: fallin’. Come back to the 
ent, ¢ Damn a woman! T chine 


; ‘There was a erenaal 
«Damn it all— 
, 1y vaner “Get Uae ay wifel? — 

— Marvin | ‘Thayer, suddenly, life. 
a a useless Scie u ae ee 


ee. Tt was” ns, end, 
were © spotless. 


2 ing, 


poorest weapon against obsescion.. 


forgotten in his hip pocket since he had 


O00 possible treachery. 
prelling rage posses 2 Marvin Thay 


ankles. At the sight of the Haat stone a ate 3 
tached he shuddered, co Be 


Ob ‘the ae a ak voice was s speak : 
ee ow, there was a sob in it. | ee 
“« Run. ok once with a travelin’ man— 
that’s what started me on the dope route— _ 
I'd ’a’ owned my own show—if she’d. been | 
on the level — too good lookin’— made a 
sucker outa me—outa, Jack Riley—Smilin’ 
Jack, they used to call me— 
There was silence. After a time Jack 

Riley resumed, insistently, as a man who 


has repeated the same thing to himself 
thousands of times. f | a i 
“Her nature’s weak—that’s alltikes 


to pretend—not bad at. heart—but I. 


wouldn’t harm no ee the damn. ea - 


tures what hang round—” _ ; 

In his youth man does not die mee 
a. -strugg gle, even when cut to the heart— 
when stricken to the soul. The sheer ani- 
mal in Marvin Thayer began to assert ite 
self, to protest. Slowly the vital ‘current — 


: henan to permeate his racked body. Velma — 


was weak—liked to pretend. He recalled 
her with that look of a child at bay i in her 
eyes. Perhaps it was not love he felt; See 


haps it was only a great protective desire! 


Silently Thayer computed his resources, 
_ estimated his chances from escaping death. 
Least of all, he counted upon out- talking . 
Jack Riley. Reason, he knew, was the > 
Bound, 
weakened with injury, he had not the phy- ee 
sical strength to conquer the other. © : 

Then up from the subconscious memory | 
came to his aid. Craftily he maneuvered 
his stiff, aching body until his fingers closed _ 
on the comforting metal of his automatic, 


displayed it to dissuade John sk from _ 


It would have been perfectly. easy to kil 
Jack Riley with a single shot, but Thayer — ee 
had no such intention. It was not neces- ee - 
sary. Ua 

Lying flat on his back, he sent one shoe 


at close range into the knee of Riley. The © 


man screamed, cursed, slid over on his side 
in the mud, clutching wildly at shattered 


bone and flesh. oe ee : 
Thayer lifted himself toa sitting: ype. he 


and swiitly unwound the wire about his — 


mae ee bis fod once more che 
| . at his powers of recuperation. — Barring 


_ throbbing in his head and the chill of the f 


rain he felt as strong as ever. 


“ How'd you get me here?” he sant . 


ed of Riley. “ Carry me?” 
 *} drove your cag,” moaned the other. 
ie Tt’s over in the bushes.” Pain had 
robbed him of his egregious self-assurance. 
“Get a doctor — quick! I’m bleedin’ to 
; : death! ” 
_ Thayer jammed the pistol back into his 
pocket, bent over and lifted the writhing 
form in his arms. Beneath his loud suit 
Jack Riley was a whimpering rack of bones 
_ —no heavier than a boy of fourteen. 
‘Despite his repugnance for the man, 
Marvin Thayer made what haste was pos- 
_ gible; lugged him to the car and drove with 
| reckless speed toward police headquarters. 
a Captain Anderson, behind the wicket of 
the desk in the outer office, raised his gray 


_-head—blank astonishment on his face as 
the two dripping, mud-spattered seare- 
:  exows pushed through the as the one 


ee carrying the other. | 

Wheat in the b—” The words died 

oe on his lips. Mer Thayer!” 

fd : ment he disbelieved his eyes, utterly. 
“Get a doctor for this chap, captain. 


ees *. 


3 of something that’s against the law! 


Captain Anderson waved a gaping ser- |} 


. : seant to the door. 


Bring back a stretcher— 


— ss hospital! : 
ie Come on 


and somethin’ for Mr. Thayer! . 
sit ahat. lead out of a feet! ¢ 


- ‘Deftly ais beardless young nolice sur- 
- geon. ripped off the trouser leg high above 


_ the knee, snipping it part way and tearing 
it the rest. 
ae whistled. 
 # Patella sited tee to one the ex- 
va femal. tibial surface of the femur, too!” 


‘% 


- from his lips. 
oe cavity practically certain!” 


a i semeicitin. 


‘of — ae 


3 food 


ees patient. When. tk — o ; 


For a mo- 
to steady himself as he listened- 


‘And for me—if you’ve got it—a stiff drmk | 


“ Beat it around the corner to the emer-_ 


At the = of the eet 


turned. toward ‘Riley. Adink o! a a 
mS _ The lingo of his. profession tripped easily ver Samos a hae i af. 


“Infection in the usa ‘ 


og thin hands ran over the Soe form 1 


the surgeon ies ae co was sor 
of : a msurder case — 2 


a This is a a nasty yee ee aS ab 

gone, anyway. Punk heart. I’ve ge 

an even break to pull him throug ee 

can count on fever and delirium. 

rout out a stenographer—now!” 
Captain Anderson nodded; conaad 4 t 


enameled table that bore the frail body o: 


Smiling Jack Riley. Soothingly, with sur- 
pe tenderness, he made the wounde 
‘understand. A quietness settled upon 


ly irrational. ein. 
‘Bit by ae ta ee a | 
he ae the seit * ie life; ents ca 


vor : Rival: Gites pita piety a 
crept into his voice; into his eyes. 


at the back of a chair until ave 
showed eucey - 


When he had finished Poe avis fic 
turned to Thayer and the surgeon. 
to remember exactly what he told. 
ih be exactly as legal a conf 

t’s probably the best we can g 

te a moment the three 


oe ‘on, 


—the eee of a woman’s 
en, mene: 


a oe my own show!) ag 
eyes: closed rage his fingers re- 


F 


's living room, filling it with strips 
light. - Furniture lost its outlines 
yecame darkish lumps—opaque areas 
gainst the leaden coming of day. 

From the_ _ depths of the heaviest and 
ae cups rose a or coil of smoke, 


2, tnereaibly frapile, eked d depre- 
the air. Tt matters not. On 
: ne save. ‘see husk remained. 


ee is vase gee 


ish fears. 


ue wy - gray ai ae into Marvin © 


I came. 


lace—another ‘time—he Sep 


No, my s 


eta me, Yen oa you “must have! 
known’ his | delusion about her—why_ did 
- you allow him to stay?” : be 
“It was for money—oh, you of the foo Sees: 
Did he not bring much silver to _ 


our tent—double the part of any other. 


haps—but true.”’ 
The voice of Marvin Thayer - was rfl 


with feeling. 


ie God—why did you drag her dng 
all this? Money! 


of the vilest, the lowest—” 


Yen Chang did not speak, but there ema- ; 


“nated from him some force, wordless, yet 
potent. Without knowing why, ‘Thayer 
broke off suddenly. 


“ Am I the Almighty, ‘my noha? Where 


wisdom abides there is the purse-light. 


What need had I—alone—for silver, or 
gold? Did I but learn of her distress that 
Knowest though she was as safe 
as an infant in my care? With me, did— 
she not prosper? Ah—not for self. She 


needed more than unskilled hands could © 


earn. Heed thou: this child you fear has — 
- been defiled by the caravan of mountebank — 
and charlatan—for herself a pittance. She 


did not tell you of.a sister to be nurtured | 
back to health—of a frail one—the slender 


rose—? 

Thayer got to his feet; stood the room 
and put his hand -apologetically ha Yen 
Chang’s shoulder. 7 

“Forgive me, old chap—but you cats 


understand. Won see, I come from an old” 


conservative family, and—well, maybe I’m 
not quite as broad-minded as 7 might i 


Those things hurt, just a little. But, after 


all, they don’t matter in the long run, oe 
they?” 


His was the showman’s Insta Be . i 


Was that your repay- 
“ment to her father—your friend—to bad- _ 
- ger his child through the rag-tag, bob- ae 


i . ae 
The narrow shoulders of Yen Chang con- ‘ o se oat 


tracted ina shrug. ee le 


“ Caste! Son, it is a devil ae Can 
-you purify your heart of it? If not, I~ 
warn you, it will rise and strike Lucie d 
cut come your cas uate ks in the. — 1D 
come.” i 

Hf My heave’ 3 is rid a all that Kaun, 


Yen Chang.” Thayer trembled like a boy. — a ie - 


and I—and J|— 


Alef this I foresaw,” sad ven Chang 
AS with the stately dignity now of a mandarin. 


- “Fo-day my work is at the end. Time 
presses and I must not tarry. Old Mother 
China is calling. Can you steel your heart 
to great grief?” 3 
The glistening eyes of the old man, like 
polished stones, fixed upon the youth. 


‘Under their spell Thayer paled with a boi 2 


nameless apprehension. 
“To great grief?” he repeated numbly. © 


“To an immensity - of sorrow beside - 


_ which all else is trivial.” 
“Yen Chang—what ts it?” 
“Tt is, my son, the most profound relia 
tion that can c come to man. That which we 
possess cannot be loved to the fullest. A 
man loves most ,what he has lost. Only 
then are the depths of his soul touched. 
_ Seest thou a man with his adored one about? 
_. Mark how little he feels—how little he is 
~ conscious of them. 
man when he stands alone, empty forsaken. 
. Until a man has lost love he knows it not.” 


: Ae penetrate the immobile mask of the 
_ saffron face. Yen Chang extended a hand. 
=“ Good-by!?  ~ 
_ Like a yellow leaf the becilt lay in the 
ee rea American palm. —T ma ran a dry 
tongue over dry lips. 


a this!” he cried. “Holy smoke! One thing 
and another— 
oi Let your: oe be as steel, my son.” 


- Thayer was dead white. His voice sunk © 


: to a whisper. 
_“ Where is she?” 
The eyes of Yen Chang roved (enue an- 


e ew room; for the first time a tingling 
warmth passed from his palm te the oe. 


man’s. ey 
See Darel » he said with a lingering 


time Marvin Thayer saw his calm, ancient 
_ face or heard the unction of his voice, 


a This whine has come 2 to me ike a = 2 


: His teddies tied en Se ib Me | 
with its cok mer ae Alacer 
the dreary seus to come, to 


Mark you the same es 


- Quivering, Thayer stepped back, socks 
—only wait!” — 


“Took here, you can’t 20 away like 


of the cereet a as sates note! 6 wit 


; fondness on the word. It was the last 


With a leap the young man gained the © 

phe room—a study behind his living room. v 
A shaded lamp burned on a mahogany desk, 
vieing faintly with the dull light of day. 
Composed as for sleep, Velma Ross nee 


| ‘moment he knew 
“ese had gone. oe 


a a le 


ie: ae ape to. in f 
ee Sess raked | with 


“ Until a man has lost love he. ky 
notl? | 


silken pillow of aie oe With beige 


ture. upon his memory that. he mi 


Hneament. 


come out all Laight. 


_ How deg he remained he ever | 


oF An a estes a L corner: 


& It ‘ook just ae “ame, 
not the ; same old world— 


“ “Ven ald nt 8 


a only before “ae 
| pe 


ced back. Wouth, a 
Ahead — 


: ies he must sae to 2 ‘ 
ee the ‘center Sage ‘him—_ 


of - privacy Hecumined to 
8 obo to the room 
Ss ote he curtains. mi he Srtdued 


ae eho hopes sobowlate 


inka: Sue ihe aise, 
ran through his being. 
ky, inarticulate. Physi- 
of his faculties, but — 
1 ‘him—nothing. % 
0 ces her. boest. 
it seemed perfectly 
Crselh, core, —— 


was deluded, ne here was a eee 
: realm ‘where the real and the 
inextricably tangled. A inca 
_ Vein miled, with her eyes bright. 

and shining like a child’s in the morning. 


Pe 


e of color mounted slowly to’ her 
your -e stretched i in an 


isn isn’t it?” he said 
ie m: might not wake 


ts ot 


a But let me go on and finish before [ 


‘in hee 


- Marvin Thayer passed a feverish and . - 
id across his forehead. | 


“« Pin aot eaned to, acai oe just 
because Poy not thoueht ‘Iwas a girl 
who used to 80 — ee a carnival 


re really corer. And dere « was a lovely 
old Chinaman I’d known forever and ever 
and he was shire’ ueies to me and al 


bee And ‘aks was ae Then hee was 
a terrible man, but he got killed and we 
came here. - You were jee too, but you 
went away, and 1 thought hee: | 
possibly love me.” 

Thayer smiled; shook his head. . That 
was a mistake; that last,” he interrupted, 


of the electric. Jamp poured gently on “I can, and do.” 


Velma ae herself blushing and pit: her 


gah: Funny, at it, ey mobos: one. 
can feel in their sleep?” she said happily. 


wake up. Yen Chang—that was his name 
—consoled me and gave me a flower that — 
he had crushed in a. little ivory case that 
he carried somewhere in the folds of his Q 
_ funny silk- coat. S 

“Tt was an enchanted poppy, he. Sid. 
and a find Suge one in wath: ten thos 
Se 


ge 


“T was asleep, all but my ears. I oalel 
hear everything, and when you came in - 
knew it perfectly. And you thought I was — 
dead. I knew I wasn’t, but I couldn’t tell 
you. ~ You were simply heartbroken, and oe 
then I knew you loved me. You said—” a 

The telephone bell rang in another room. ons 


“Heavens!” he cried. 
dream—that’s s real!” 

The psychological iene was aiattereh | 
- The bell rang insistently. Boyishly eager— 
a aitee iy oe gare 


«That? Ss not a a 


seems, ae he explained = ie Besides tae 
jack. Furthermore, I’ve seen a couple of 
_ dead men, a Chinese wonder-worker in ac- 
"Hon “and the greatest little girl” on earth: 


- You'll forgive a little insanity on my part, 


{»? 


/ won't you? Look! 


Wonderingly, befuddled with whatever. 
“exotic opiate that Yen Chang in his guile 


had forced upon her, Velma Ross joined 
Thayer at the an 
“That’s Orchard Street in the TALVIRE 
little city of Oakenburg, Kansas,” he as- 
serted positively. “ TI admit it sounds 
_ impossible—but Tl prove Hl? 
Throwing up a window he whistled to a 


ae who was dressed in a suit of overalls, 


and was making his way past the house. 


ey. J eat Bechdolt _ 


“Author of % The One ne Street,” se 


ie kere XII. 


WARNS ANOTHER. 


7 nea a a \ 


ONE HONEST MAN 


| bled and bound to the chair Cook’s 


: - complacence- of his own. 


eo, os spor 


3 was walloped on the head with a black- 


a dive the boy had it. 


aN ee (The end.) 


at all. 
‘JONATHAN. HAYES, manacled, hob- 


a7 men had forced him into, managed to 
re meet” Cook’s complacence with a very fair 
“TE you hurry, 
ue dare say you can murder me without nee 


one ‘boy | looked up at 
friendly erin.) ee 
“ Whatcher want, mister?” : 
oft Catch this!” a kas 
ak silver quarter spun cae ‘the al 
jingled musically. on the oe street. W: 


“Throw down another one, raiser } 
called up, optimistically. _ Thayer turned. 
away from the window, ene. Velma Ross 
close to him. | 

“ Now do you believe: ite” tare te 
_ From the depths of the embrace she oe 
guregled happily. 


““Vd like: to,” she eee Ne eee 
“< Fane,” said Marvin Thayer; ey that’s. 


ee oh 


your. job for the rest of hg life!” 


“No hurry! i Cook smiled. 
And, my dear chap, do wish y : 
wouldn’t be crude—”* i 2 : 
“ Vou’ll never find out from me 
those sealskins are hid.” hy 
“No, Hayes? ~ ‘Really! — 
long time. . ‘Consider. This j is ee (e 
spot, surrounded ae ae & 


It ist oe re in oe hands | of 
' ts a crooks: and thieves and liars. You, an hon- — 
+ does. ie man! Yes, I’m serious about this. : As” 
another honest man, I warn youu—” Sg 
6 Warn, me!” “Hayes wondered if the 
man was insane, he 
“ Yes, warn you!” ae you against 
: Douglas Fox and his choice gang of swin- — 
, dlers. You poor innocent, haven’t you, even 
: ! yet, the slightest idea’ of what they are 
and lop 0 your £ _ doing to you—of what their game is? tee oS : 
I wo d Tike t to “do any ‘of oe Se you no idea of the aad Fox is > exploiting 
layes. G 0d pencions, nel s : u you” | | 
“Cook, are you crazy, or am 1? cone 
this doesn’t make any ‘sense. Fox is or- 
-  ganizing a company to get the” ene = 
_ What of it?” | oe 
{2 Jo pet the soeleeima << Cook repeated 
oe and busied with fine sarcasm. “ “Ob, 
ing to tell you anything” he Oe ie still believe that?” 5 
De re “Certainly I believe that! I know—?? ees 
“Organizing a company to sell stock, you - o 
mean. To sell stock to silly, ignorant, gul- 
lible fools. To rob widows and orphans of — 
their savings—to cheat and defraud. You 
—-and the sealskins; do you know what — 
part you play in this? You’re the bait— : 
that’s all. “You're the figurehead, the brass 
band, the big bass drum that advertises his 
swindle—that’ s what you are, And you 
still maintain this childish belief that Fox 
— is going to send a ship to get your Aired 


ie 
BR 
Bos 


"task it” i 88 aid Cook. 


Salen Hees I ae you 
Bbeccageuge Sounds penile q 


et or “the — oss you ae cause 
ft ‘peas | and « ross: alors me. re | am 


ment a ey Oh. this is good!” oe = 
k was raitnaed by hig ¢ scorn. Chak laughed oy, and with very good 
es, Ze am,” he repeated. “As hon- relish. — 

' end I want to explain that. “You are innocent! ” he burst out. 


_ Hayes’s face began to redden. He Bi 
outface Cook in the matter of defiance, but 
the attack had taken an minedinee angle 
that surprised him completely. pe 
ie 2 SJ. suppose,’ ...Cook sneered, at you 
oak a hae & that? 3 thought you came to New York of. your 
But you always knew own free will? I suppose you still think 
se sealskins. I never you are your own master? That you walk 
. did R ona I. down Broadway dressed like a circus horse. 
2 because you like to play the fool? That 
you give away a basketful of silly tourist 
,. souvenirs every day because you like to 
play Santa Claus? You do all these things 
| ine get belief geo have some ee tated 


oe you avers 


a minute. : 


F 5 yee See , a 
Poke 
te ne 


A ayeats: ‘surprise’ tet: hint donee. 


these was something in the way Cook said 


these things, a conviction of their truth, 
that made hay believe them. Never bad: 
the been as completely at the mercy of Cook 
as this moment. The man’s new saan 
a broke down all his defenses for the time. 
Suspicion of Douglas Fox and his asso- 
aes never had’ occurred to him before. 
He had done as they had asked, and done 
ee willingly. Often the things that they 
. “made him do seemed idiotic to Hayes, but 
he was fn a new world, in the hands of — 
friends, in Marion’s hands. He trusted — 
a everything to Marion. 
A gull? An ignorant, innocent fool— 
‘shown off like a dancing bear on a chain 
for the amusement of Broadway and to 
serve some. crooked scheme of Douglas 
: . Ox’s? | 
He had never eupht of that! 
2 Cook had him completely at his mercy. 
a ee in his power to do a great deal 
: with Jonathan Hayes. But Cook made a 
mistake. ‘He leaned forward and laid his 
‘hand on Hayes’s knee, a persuasive gesture 
Meant: to enforce what he was about to 
eo 
ee a the touch of Cook’s. hand caineenine 
dhitted Hayes. _ The confusion of his 
| thoughts was clarified almost instantly. A 
great draft of fresh air seemed to blow 
_ through his brain, and it blew away the 
smoke and gases of this newborn doubt of 
ae and himself. ve 
My: dear chap,” Cook stniled seu: 


|The only question is, will you stand for it, 
iA < or are you man enough to revolt? You 


"may dislike me—not without some cause—_ 


~ you may distrust me; but admit, at least, I 
dealt honestly, I never tried to make a_ 
| ~ fool of you. “And I’m willing to offer you 
5 the same terms I offered before—a fifty- 
fifty partnership—if you will - Hes me. 
‘where those pelts are hid.” - 
‘It was Hayes’s turn to laugh now. “ Vou: 
Be “were. a long time coming to that. But you. 
came out: Ue where I looked to find you 
ae 

Cook looked at him sharly, ‘surprised 
a ay What! heen 


‘put you through your tricks, and then k 


—a man like you, letting himself be le 
about! — 
eo | Broadway show girl, a—” . 
oe ne have been playing you for a fool! — 

made fast to the chair, but his feet had re 


‘moment; then he began to stru. gel 


over and hide hig ites ee 


2 (choking | him. 


of on. preseG you up like a. ery 
you aside like an old shoe, when he h 
swindled, all the gulls you attract!” — , 
Hayes smiled and shook his head seal 
“ Cook, you are so transparent with all th 
stuff! So simple. Fool that I am, even 
can see your motive—your wonderful phi 
-anthropic desire to take me into partner- : 
ship and rob me at bes leisure. | a t were 
you—" 
Cook flushed now. Por’ once te ioe hi 
easy manner. He saw he had - and : 
made him rage. 
“ Fool!” he screamed. “ ‘Idiot! ‘Bloc 
head! Oh—you fool! You prefer to Tet 
them exploit you—and lose everything!” oe, 
“Tt I were you,” Hayes began again, 
“Td go back to simple, honest methods 
that you seem. so fond of. thy torturing 
me if you think that it will get = any- 
thing.” 3 
“You let them play you for a do 
Cook shouted. “ You'll wear their collar 
and run around on a chain wherever th 
flip, painted, yellow- hatred 2) a 
4 Stop!” ae shouted. a a warn you 
that— 
‘But Cook was fairly pie 


. ce Aco 


The newest freak pet of z a common 


Hayes was manacled and Aginied 


stricted liberty. He hurled himself, chair 
and all, upon Cook and. bore the capta 
_ down on the cot. 

The blow deme Cock of aie for 


fists lashed out. Hayes, perfectly 
had to take the blows. Hoe ae to ro 


Cook eo to his feet then 


‘Gao: found Hayes's throat ¢ | 


_ The men. from the hall Yr 


| Be Cook! es 


a the dark and drizzle, and sheltered by. > ae 
- maze of backyard fences: 
- junk yards and rookeries, escape was COM 0 
. paratively simple for him. Hayes and Sap- oe 
sy returned empty handed and discour- __ 
aged to the house. 


. worst hurt of the lot. ! f 
a declared disgustedly aiter the prisoner. had } 


hired for the job. He doesn’t know what _ 
its all about and doesn’t care. 


| find Cook?” Hayes asked. 


= Ross-—but I guess you never ae 0 


; ¢ Alaskan. 


pleasant death,” Hayes said gratefully. 
e “But I don’t understand yet how ue hap- 
eyes to find me at all?” 


; ment: 
out—and got kind of curious,” he m 
mured. 
town, and it. sort of worried him, He called | 
“Out that 
- hotfooted it ater “you. 


es a detective bureatt.” gee aay 


: true enough. He omitted to mention pict 
Ww va his sca oe aed reat Me oe ” wa 


ae himself en to ae tae om the - “ 
Heh ey chair, babbling exclamations and questions 

ae as he: worked. Hayes” told him the story : 
| 1 briefly as, together, wees took. part in ‘the as 
heat for Cook. 7 oe 


Cook had disappeared ieee oF 


-wagon_ sheds, ae 


There they found one 
man of Cook’s gang had been arrested, ge oe 


“Just about what I expected! 2, hs ae 


been cross-questioned. “ A cheap. gangster, : 
_He’s work- : 
ing for his fifteen dollars a day. and it don’t — 
matter to him whether the job is abduction. 
or murder—so long as he gets paid.” 
“ And the girl who sees that note to 
me?r”’ : 
4 Fired for the job, of course, , hired b 
Cask: ” 

“Vou don’t think, ‘heh ce will ever 


io 


“Yes, about the time they. find Charle 


Charley Ross; eh, sucker??? 2 
Al. ‘grinned affectionately, on. “the: big 


“Vou probably saved me from an un- 


Sapley loked slightly copied a Eres 
““Oh, a friend of mine saw you go 


oe He knew you didn’t know it 


me up on the phone and told me—and I 
- Brought thes e 
; They’ re. special omer 


other birds along. 


So far as it went Al's. a a ere 


Gates were not with him. \ This ee sur- 


- veillance was one of Douglas Fox’s precau- . 


tions to keep the cave man from ena 


into embarrassing complications. _ 
In effect, it ma e Hayes, all unconscious 
- of it, as much a prisoner as if he were be- 
hind bars. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTRIGUES. 


FYHE morning after the attack on 
Hayes, Douglas Fox sent for Marion. 
The promoter maintained a hand- 
- gome office suite on Forty-Second Street, 
- and. his inner sanctum had all the massive, 
rich solid lock that should go with wealth 
and power. The furniture was copied from | 
‘museuin pieces—high- -backed chairs elabo- 
rately carved, fit for a throne-room, and an 
_ antique Italian table as big as Fox’s limou- 
sine. There were rugs and one or two well. 
chosen. pictures; there were pearl buttons 
for Fox to push when he wanted an office 
iy bays ‘or stenographer. The ‘business be- 
- trayed itself by one modest sign on the 
eee Fox, Inc. 
The promoter had morning papers 
_ spread all over his big Italian table. When 
oe came in he was poring over them. 
“Today we spring our company on a 
oe world,” Fox announced cheerfully. 
ie o cits absolutely the right moment. This 
"morning S ‘story of Hayes and his mysteri- 
‘ous enemies is the final touch. The suckers 
are ripe for it.” . . 
‘Marion semed about to say something, 
one Fox went on: “I’ve got a kind of 
hunch for things like this. Experience, I 
suppose. Don’t know much about public- 
oe ‘Couldn’t write even an ad that would 
give” away movie tickets to the kids. 
crude. But I can feel in my bones when 
ats time for suckers to bite. Learned it 
ae a medicine show, and I never forget. 
‘This stock will sell—sell_ Tike Liberty 
2 Bonds in war time—” — | 


"Marion interrupted. She sat. down, facine 


> 


ngly. tet asked finally: ‘‘ You are bound - 
to | g0 through with Hie) ane own way?” oe 


ic “What d’you 


aks more?” Ne 


Uns 


“T want to talk to you about. this,” ae 


uy Fox. - She looked at him long and search- _ 


: a You: know what Im 
termined this is a stock ating 


thought yout ‘were too havdsbolled to. all 
for your own line of hokum!” OO sa | 
“Tm not falling for my own line of o | 
hokum! But I think I’ve still got common 
sense enough to detect signs of the: truth 
when I run’into them—” shi erage 
*“ Meaning?” reer eyes 
““ Meaning, why Rone you go. into this wae 
on the level?” 3 
“ That’s about enough “ that!” Fox? 
said, turning red. “Nobody can say ’m 
not on the level. Manne And that — : 
for you." s° = | 
Posh l? Marion’s eyes flashed. « “Tell fe 
that to suckers! If you mean you’ re. not | a 
going to break any laws, say so. I know 
you won’t—for the aon good reason oO 
isn’t healthy. But you’re not on the level : 
with the boobs who buy stock in your ~ 
company, and you’re not on the level with 
Hayes. None of us are. If you were — 
you’d raise enough to send a ship after his 
seal pelts without going into any stock sell- 
ing scheme.” Dea ep ice 
“What would I get out af that!” ee 2 
“ A share in the profits—” en 
“Tf there are any! Supposing ‘of. course 
the skins are there, and in good condition — 
and can be sold. Supposing all that, ae 
might earn enough to buy gas for my car 
all of next year—if I was lucky!” Fox” 
sneered. ‘“ What’s ie into et anynowstl 
che exclaimed. 
i Nothing—except it just. sick me ‘that 
Hayes— Well, we're Manding : Haye: to 
pretty raw deal—” ei Ne : 
-“ Hayes been talking to you?” ied d 
manded eagerly. fi Did you get this i 
“from Hayes?” : 
“Well, you know you and to 
out just. what happened between Cc 
es ; Asked me to find out—” i 
“ Ves, yes! Well, goon? 
She hesitated. “« I did find o 
ae ‘Atta, bale Well?” re 


Pe 


ts Yee ere a | 


wearers 


Ay tae 


never se pone to gasscit Les as Z human 

obama of his own kind, Hayes was 

ae something to be exploited—a different race ee 

Cemtirelyy 6 oo “ Pa 

But Hayes’s ‘childlike faith had aba 

| Marion more than she would. admit She > 

alone inspired that faith. She realized it | 
with a little fright and uneasiness. In her 

hands the man was wax, to be molded as x 

: ee chose; gas - - 
Hayes had called her a “ tinsel ‘woman 7 

and had treated her as something worth- > Loge a 

less. Her vow was to make him pay. She 

le would show him just how dangerous a tin; 
sel woman could be if you got her see Pe 
And she was showing him, here on her own 
ground—-Broadway. - Hayes was jumping — 

- the hurdles as she cracked the whip. She ee 
was-making good her boast to deliver him, 
postage paid. But she hadn’t counted on 
the demoralizing effect the daily syidnies 
of the big fellow’s absolute trust in her 
might have. When Hayes told her of the 
interview with Cook a thought had come, 
unbidden. ‘What a rotten lot we arel 
The only place he gets the truth is from 
~Cook—who’s out to cut his throat! Isn’t. 

there anybody—anybody at all—to protect ; 
the poor fish?” 

Fox leaned across the table ‘and took. her 

hands in his. “ Good girl,” he applauded. 

“Good kid! T’m not forgetting, Marion, — 

| that I owe it to you if this goes over big! 
I’m not forgetting for a minute that. iver 
you who keep Hayes in line. He’s your 
cave man—and he eats out of your hand. — 
 ¥ owe damn smart girl, and believe you 

“me, you won’t lose by it. When it comes to 

a % the split you'll find there’ sa fat aig for 

n0ts his Maiee otivie Sos Good you!” 

€ exclaimed, ‘grinning. «© Well Marion’s voice jangled as” be biel whe 4 

0 es all right. Good Lord— mently, “ For God’s sake, Fox, don’t talk 

‘minute you had me jumping side- about money! Don’t remind me = 8 

it’s all right, then tes what I’m getting out of this! vee 
udied- him thoughtfully with. “All right, all right,” F Ox. protestaay 
ou ‘She had thought soothingly.  “ Got a little katzenjammer 
Hayes’s confiding trust this morning, eh? Take it easy -. Rie cee 
€ sy mpathy in Fox’s heart. a work too hard. nerves!” eae 


3 


oe is oe doesn’t want to o believe it, ” ” Ma 


~ 


: scheme was, Marion ae elbow, ‘the ghanton presentiment Ce 
" s not disloyal to of Jonathan Hayes. She heard it repea Fe 
see double-cross « Of course Cook i isa Tian. ont 


Bh POR anions fs 


these things of you—or Fox—or. any core 


and just your word is good enough for me.’ 


And the phantom kept repeating this; the © 
look in his eyes as he said it would not 


_ vanish, 
be must be all nerves to-day, as Fox 
had said. In the late afternoon she was 
_ glad of the chance to get away, out into the 
sharp. air and the crowds, determined to 
lose the phantom by a brisk walk. . 
- Characteristically she chose ‘Fifth Ave- 


A ak for the promenade, and starting from 


ther studio in a quiet old building on Six- 
teenth Street she swung briskly up the 
_ crowded pavement. The level rays of late 
sun made pure g gold of the spires and towers 
re or buildings along the wide thoroughfare. 
' In the depth between lay a deep shadow 
of rich, luminous blue through which 
moved the long vista of great crowds and 
_ traffic; limousine and taxi tops glistened 
with» reflected light; big, green buses in 
es ae lines, like dieut of strange circus ele- 


_ phants | lumbered along slowly, making fre-_ 


a quent stops; traffic towers glowed white, 


and green, and red, as they ruled the vast, 


_Tvely throne. 


Slender, erect, brisk, her jolly, little hat . 


ee tight over the short, curling gold 
hair, ther ‘neatly tailored Ras tweeds 
with fur about the throat, making of her a 
Seach soldierly little figure, Marion 
| shouldered along at a good. gait. 
threaded the business section of lower 
Fifth, the cloak and suit region of the 
- Bwenties and so into the shopping, spend- 
ng, idling district of hotels and big stores 
aM ane exclusive shops and art galleries. - 
passed the library and the town’s chief 
a cross artery, and still was walking briskly— 
but the shade of Hayes was ever at her 
i Cae ? 
_ “Tm trusting the whole files to you,” 


A a e kept saying. When she could put that. 


out of mind. Fox’s praises repeated them- 


{ selves, “You're a damn smart girl, and — 
- Her mind had been so filled with F 
She almost collided with a man strolling si an 


_ you ‘won't lose by it.” 


- more. ‘leisurely; it was Beach, who skill- 
. ae drew her out of the throng, voicing 
| ie ay at Da alte | 


you. I’m trusting the whole thing to yous . to. talk to. you. 


She. 


She > 
all, promise not to. feel sore about it! Dae 


: things are getting my goat!” ae 
Pate censuring ere, 


« ‘And BE ne see you. 2 “want 


envy pul fe were ee and ) 
also strolling. i ue 

*“Phere’s our Marion—- ith ‘Beach 
e Sucker, ‘there's 3 


again!’ Al exclaimed. 
something leit there! ” 


ment, moult i: Tabes it hard Wane 


der if the big hick’s really jealous?” 


like a Christmas present,”” Beach, ‘smiled, 2 
when Marion and he were served. - Meer 
“J” Marion hesitated. oT haved. 
quite made up my mind what P m oe to ow 
say—or whether to say it. ! 
at sort of thing to discuss here.” mm 


me—anything?” Aa ae 
“ No—not if I were sure—sure I ought 
to, I mean. I—suppose I make sure. 
What are you doing this evening?” oe 
‘Whatever you say, Marion.” — 
“Will you come to my stdin. about 


eleven o’clock? I have some work earlier in — 


the evening. Can you do that?” 2. 
. Certainly,” Beach agreed. e rn be. 
there.” He was plainly curious now. 
Marion smiled gratefully. “You are a 
good pal! And—if I disappoint. you—if its 
turns out I haven’t anything to say, after 


Beach promised. “ This ee to sound 
like something deep,” he smiled. ue 
“Tt is,” Marion said earnestly. «y feel 
_ that way about it, anyhow. But let’s 
get about it now—so I’ll have a chance 0 
think it out straight! Heo : a 
She was regretting her fn 


not for a minute! Hy it se 


rie ore avi 


} a alone re: 


Nn have t to — you Mot tod- 


: ae you dread it?” ? 
“No. Not that. I was thinking about 
st g—about “that night I came 
aboard the yacht and I told you I loved 
yc ou—and asked for the chance to prove 
| myself against your civilization. I didn’t 
‘ realize then what a big thing I was going 


aoe t’s got me Syondleriat. Tn ‘won- 
ering tt ate quite as big as I thought L: 
was. Marion, tell me, have I made any ~ 
” eae has this eorta of yours simply - 
made a fool of me? Js sl any hope for 
me at all?” | : 
Marion answered. him oral: SEU F 
_ Nobody—nothing can make a fool of a 
_man—unless he agreés to be made a fool 
Co Rare up 
: ‘But iy geod hai touched her 


ates an opuk ahe: mee then 
at her stopping of Beach that. afternoon — 
ue not is a mistake. a began to see_ 


CHAPTER ‘XIv. 
AL “SAPLEY ‘APOLOGIZES. 


ARION ’S studio was. in a sober- 


A/E ooking building that dated back to 


a day when space in New York was 
even a business office was a 


2 pas oe es aidowe 
was a pleasant, businesslike sort ee 


Tt is” a ae e a ee 


~ affair. 


affair, ”” Beach said quickly. 


F sal ona desk in honest, 


i he saeuaen the 3 rest was omielied oe 
with a touch of her peculiar profession i in: 
places in the shape of photographs auto- 

graphed Se various ; famous Vast grate- 3 


and VESSERCHTION copies of books. ae odd : 
souvenirs, many from the theater. A fire — 
“of cannel ‘coal glowed in the open grate — 
when Beach presented himself promptly ati. 
eleven o’clock. Marion led him to a big | 
chair at the hearth and poured tea for him. — 
She had changed her pert street costume _ 
for a simple house dress that fell straight 
from her shoulders. The neck was cut : 
round and modestly high, and the general _ 
effect was to make her seem even younger on 
a little girl playing “ grown up.” see 
For some time she talked at random, a 
and Beach listened, willing to await hee . 
business and amused by her chatter. Bet sa 
glanced at a clock nervously, saw it was 


late, and hesitated. Bie oo 


“Did forgetting about your. robleen es 
help you to think it out straight?” Beach 
prompted helpfully. 

“TI made up my mind, anyhow. 
going to talk Agee to you now. 


a a 


business proposition?” ae 
Beach nodded. He looked baceoclaly eh 

handsome and amiable and helpful. She 

er how little effort it meant i him : 


courage. ae 
“TT want to talk to you ee this Hayes : es 

In confidence, of course.” 
“JT don’t know much. about this Hayes Roe 
“T make ee 
Can't: you and oS 


my ‘business not td, 
Fox— : : 
“Fox can’t settle what I have. in cond. 
In fact, Fox is the last man in the world 
who must know of it. Do you like as 


Bay considered fhe abrupt question, : : 
“If you mean as an acquaintance, I think 
a Sa Saeae sort. Rather admire ee ag 


5 ~ “M e Ne 
i Est) BONS 


« Aba | ically 


“pen : ay : Me 
Yel” Les Me oy 


area ue of oe ry Sole are deca You 

don’t think he’d lie about thatey i i 
“No. I think the skins are where he 

says. Already told Fox I thought that.” 
“Box doesn’t believe it,” Marion said 
” earnestly. “ Fox doesn’t even want to be-- 

lieve. He wants to exploit this scheme for 

_ the easy money in it, and that’s all he cares. 
about. And I say ‘that’s giving Hayes a 
pretty dirty deal.” 

Beach looked surprised at her eke 
surprised and rather suspicious. If he 
_ had been critical he might have reminded 
the girl that she was the one who was re- 

_ sponsible for the deal Hayes was getting. 
. He diplomatically avoided that issue. 
“Jt is rather rough on the cave man,” 
he agreed. “ But just what had you thought 
of doing about it?” 
_ “T thought of doing this.” ‘Marion was | 
serious and businesslike as- she leaned to- 
ward him. “Id like to see Hayes shake 
_ Fox and all Box’ s schemes and go get those 
skins for himself—decently and honestly. 
_ 'They’t re his. He deserves the chance. 
What I suggest is that you give him that 
2 chance. Re 
ved eh Lia ; 
On You. Why no You. have money! % 
welt Beach cried half humorously. 
“ Here, hold on! Maybe the reason I have 
"money is ‘because I don’t invest in things - 
dike that!” 
Og s dear friend, that’s all bunk, ‘and 
you know it. At doesn’t cost so much to 
: outfit Hayes with a ship and let him get 
~ these ‘sealskins, — 
“profit can be absolutely guaranteed. Why, 
) Yast -Hayes’s word is good for that! Con- 
sidered as a business proposition, there is 
! nothing the matter with it—and I’m asking | 
you to go into it. Give Hayes his chance.” 
Beach stopped smiling. A look of 
noughtful calculation had come into his 
gray eyes. “Do you know what you're 
sking? You want me to invest a lot of 


venture. ‘And not only that—you want 
me to incur the undying dislike of Douglas 
Fox, who j is an amusing chap if he is crude; 

so he’s my _ friend. 7 You: want me to. 


all that’s: coming to him, G 


other:reason?”. Satan 


metal than any she had tried. Becky 


Your investment and your — 


m oney in a risky chance—a; romantic ad- — 


chance.” oar. 
ie Why?” Beach a cay. 

« Because he deserves cae 

“ ‘ Again, a fe 


OMe ee rn 
He shrugeg ced. « = don’t need. money. a < 


“ Because I ask you to. be A ue pees 
| Marion inal ed | lage at chim : appesl 3 
and her Ria touched. he lapel of Bea i 
coat coaxingly. He returned the look wit. 
evidence of due apices ‘for 1 h 


Beach was s diferent heal. ‘more ee 


pet 


were perce ie coat Pied and Bes ned 
_ the hand to Marion’s knee, as if he reali 
thet her touch was a little too se ae e for” 


B53 


Hayes?” le i: yee. oe 
- She shruaaed!: “Would ie go to all 
trouble if I didn’t?” ee 4 
“ But just how much ee you like , 
« Well, ged. Be eugae tae 


sil Tadeo fee Vo ee . 
ids im aba alanis f 


: ra 
on on Tey trying to find ou ne 
the banker—what there is in 
; you understands?) 4 ie 
_ Marion began 1 to protest fa iI 


vf 


thet : es oI Vou rai a very 


A Gis ot me in that way. That 
= eye and trembling lip and implied 
I have been moved to do favors 


st 
mise! S 


nd when the promises were performed, 
; dear, the pretty ladies scornfully dis- 
laimed | any intention or suggestion that 
they would do anything in return. You 
hose the ‘personal grounds, Marion—I’m 


for the poor fish—and I would like to 
e him get a square deal.” 

“ Then, just how grateful would you be 
me if I saw to it that he does” get a 
uare deal?” ‘ 


“ About what it seems. to mean. You 
now You 
: we sow: I've fs ey to rake you 
ten to me. You are very skillful in 
evading issues of that. sort, my dear. So 
d ’m trying to put this in words: that can’t 
k Tn plain: English, Tm willing | 


evaded. 
to help Hayes—it sae are willing 1 to coe 


a dciveced. this aimee fiat 
love you! 1 want “as worse than 

yanted any woman. 
hought for a long time might wear 
oF be put aside. But it isn’t 
Marion, there’s just one 
| een you can make me happy, 
elie Ene Peas to estes me.’ 


plea, purely on personal grounds. 
: Other pretty ladies have > 


re this. through such dainty pantomime 


a Spite to reduce the bargain to plain 
If there’s anything init for me DT. < 


on to know it. Brutal? Yes, but busi- | 
resslike, “Now, do you love Hayes?” 
Silly question! No, Ido not. But ’m> 


It was some-. 


Ses 


ugh, but he added with passion: You 


oe  efiective. 


“nervous—too restless. vi 
rooms and the smell of perfumes and foods. 
I want some 


Nr Beach ee rose and: foioed tier cane 

b ee hot resentment flashed in his: say 

eyes, but he answered coolly: oe. 
“T remind you again that trading was : 

your initiative. 

- diplomacy, There seems to be iis. more — 

~ to say— ; 


I merely clarified your 


ae There is nothing more to say,” 

“"Yes—one thing.’ 
way toward the door, 
loving you—I mean. 
you—always. ts 


He Saeed on hig cha 
“What I said about — 
I shall always ae : 


Marion managed a pitter smile. a, Thank ae 


you—for the perfect insult.” 


Wie the door bid closed. bekdod Here. 


he was shaking with a nervous chill. 


She 4 a : 
flung herself into a chair—presently | Shel 
knew that somebody was crying hyst erical- ue : 
dy. It was herseli—Marion Reade! 


Yet a month or two ago she had planned oF 
and worked deliberately to win Beach— 


_ scheming shrewdly for his preposal to 
Even now the sophisticated, — 

scheming side of her couldn’t understand Hae 
- why she felt like this. 


marry her! . 


Hayes and Al Guster: were walking, : 
They had followed the almost nightly pro- 
gram of Broadway amusement; but after _ 


the theater the a refused. al more ‘ ce 


of Broadway. 
“Not to-night,” is ede e 


Sick of braying orchestras. 


Pm too 
Tm sick of hot a 


quiet and fresh air, some place where you . a 


can see stars instead of electric lights.” 


_Sapley agreed ae a ‘stifled sigh. ‘Hs: 


fated: walking. 


“ What’s a taxi for?” he wanted to iow. = 
“Tf you’ve got to have exercise we could 
have the boy drive us around the park.” 
__ “Tf you're going with me youll wal,” oe 


Hayes said grimly. 
“Yours for broken arches!” 
erinned, making the best of it. 


Sapley i 


They’ crossed Forty-Second | Sivek toe oe 


Fifth Avenue, and started toward the park. 
For ,a time they wandered there, then = ae 


Bas struck back into the avenue again, | 
heading south. He took a long, space- 


eating stride, not so very fast but deadly oe 
digaas had little breath to els 


Be ie Ces 


ee ee said ee at all. The 
silent, almost. deserted street and glimpse: 


sae he had need of comfort. 


Se ‘the Pay at courage te could 
‘ ~ summon. He turned instinctively to the 
ae air for counsel. en 


; oh oe. ie wank, e while: me per-_ 
a _ manently, do you? And I’m hungry. - Let’s 
oe find a one-arm lunch and forget this fresh 
air stuff for a minute. There ought to be 

a something on Fourteenth.” . 
Hayes agreed. But before they reached 


ae There’s Marion’s studio, and her light’s. 
_ burning. We'll stop there before you have 
to page an ambulance for me!” He led 
Hayes, slightly protesting, around the cor- 
ner into Sixteenth Street. ‘Oh, Lord,” he 
aned, . “feet! How I hate ’ ee own. 


‘Al gna He and b his ae tichatened” 
one Ss arm. Be on Hayes back es 


eas RZ 


: 2a ee 1 bei into Fifth Avente- 
oe ape aine, unaware of the espionage. 
AL Sapley whistled long and low. ‘So 
that’s that!” he exclaimed, rather staggered. 
_ “What are you talking about?” hae 
: growled suspiciously. ee 
ae Beach—Marion—2 


« “Tf you had any eyes in 1 your head ee 
now ae of ae 


nicks eat | pei of nee 
_ Marion Reade’ s ee scheming and. 


of the starry night sky comforted ea 


Cook's ag were a Ses subtle poison : 


| : Fourteenth Street Sapley had another idea. sake—oh, for God’s sake!” er 


lane, prise him 


pak: is worl a toed ‘swer—before 6 ie 


pe se suc | 
te airs 


a 


Ree woe © Ms bases ae the big 
kan picked him up by the collay com 
were a sack stuffed with paper. 

e You—dirty—hound!” as “Ha 
sion was murderous. 
Sapley was clawing the air. 


“¢ What d Ido? What—” 
“You insulted the a of a decen 
man. Now you will— 

“TJ never meant to. en, suc 
how did I know she was tha 4 x” 1 
that le baal : 


a “You'l me 0g ce 
to her!” ak a 
“T tell you rm sorry: ay oii 
“Vou can tell that to Marion. 
Al gasped and squeaked 7 ne’ 
“What d’you mean?” 
“J mean you are going up eee Ww 
‘as make a yen Seley ee it is ¢ du 


eat a pa 5 


Spe fou 3 aoe 


it breathing as as he filet aaron nr 
in a little unsteadily that he announced,““Ihave 
Meiers to say to you now. 


ee al he one ‘the studio door. 
precks ceased tov argue now. He was 


Sane patder. 


it In a ee of savage aes Sapley 
protested once more. “No, damn you! 


do that. You—” : 
The big hand twisted ae ellis and 
choked off. his words. Hayes held him thus 
for < a moment, then released him suddenly. 
, Talk, or he ordered: oe 

a Sapley’ 5 face, es with congested 
blood, faded to a sickly white. 


repeated like some new and strange auto- 
maton, cl said exactly what everybody’s 


made a play for Beach and you went into 
it with your eyes open. I said you were 


you were after that bird it was because of 


- you expected to marry him—” 

“ And now!” Hayes prompted. 

“Now, ‘Ye: got to say T st sorry I said it. 
And L apologize to you.” Sapley added 

a rush of anger, “ That’s every damn 

I’m going to say. Before I’m done 

e bee damn oe of this ae you 


era ys 


: eee Co, her door to se ie s knock 


You can kill me, but you can’t make me 


His eyes 
fixed their gaze on a crack in the floor as he ~ 


een saying since last summer, that you~ 


wise to Beach and his other affairs, and if 


- the jack that’s in it and—and. not because | 


years ago. 3 


a some . ety “onuoling his you Bale now?” 


please listen.” 


CHAPTER XV. _ 


THE BITTER TRUTH, 


LUT of the bewilderment and con- Woe 
fusion of Hayes’s tempestuous en< 


trance at such an hour and Sapley’s 


‘revelation and apology, Marion Reade real- 


ized one thing: very clearly as she faced 
the big Alaskan: that he was about to say 
something she must not let him say. 

It was not the time to let Hayes. stale 
The man was overwrought with horror se 
anger at Sapley—perhaps at Beach, too. 
He would say things they each would regret. 


She knew it—and a Hayes began that way | 


Marion couldn’t answer for her own Self 
control. | 
She took Hayes by ties arm. “No talle 
to-night—-please. To-morrow I'll. listen to 
anything you have to say—”’ 3 
~ “You will listen to-night.” 
-“ Hayes, be reasonable! 
this hour—” 
“ Vou will listen to me!” , oe 
“T ask you as a favor, don'y-dhn'e say 
anything—not to- -night! | 
you—” — 
“oy VOU: will listen to me to- cid a | 
His stubborn reiteration was maddening, © 
She flared out, “Will listen? Wéll, you. 
say? Who are you to order what I shall 
do? This is my home. I’m living my own 
life. Ill order my own affairs. Do you 


: think you can break in here like a hoodlum — 


at two o’clock in the morning and get away 
with it? Now, you—you can get out!” 

She reached past him and flung open the 
door. ‘ Follow your friend, Al ae ees 


‘she said bitterly. : 


Hayes caught her arm saith a heavy hand 


_and released it from the knob. He put her — 


aside gently and closed the door. es Sit 
down. It’s time you learned a few sing 
that any woman of sense would have known | 
Do you know what. kind. of. 
fool you’ve been making or f yourself? e ee 


Not here, at 


ie was: a | 


You. he oy 


Hayes, i = of : 


& ; 


ay a 


ae oe gasped. 
 Saying—and who you ‘re saying It to?” 
“Ves, I’m saying it to you. You've 
a: made a fool of yourself. You've sea 


that woman’s game.of yours once too. often - 


- —and you picked the wrong man in Beach. 
--You—who thought you were so clever— 
do you know what you’ve done? You’ve 


_ made | your name and reputation the latest 


as Broadway joke. You've heard what Sapley 

said. He’s right. That’s what they- a 
say. ‘I’m here to warn you to be careful— 

? “You! Warn me? What right have 


ae And where, pray, did you get the 


- mad idea that anything oe said would 
: have ¢ any effect?” 

_ Marion was wonderful in ne indignation. 

Her scorn of him—the anger that carried 


away her more sober judgment, made her 


like a fae ent, beautiful bigs danger-- 
ous. ‘ 
ce Answer me »_<she was majestic— “ who 
- gave you any right? Where do you get the 
ae idea you can come here one oa things like 


oS « You love me!” 
© do love you.” — 

- She laughed and the effect a eae sess, 
| eartie laugh was startling. Rage had 
cies a shee ies actress of a ee She 


dness dai ie disconcerted eth 

“I do love you,” he wepeated, “ Laugh 
_ all you please; you can’t change it. And 
_ because I love you I’m warning you that 
_ you’ re throwing away everything worth 
- while. Because of Beach you are endan- 
_ gering your good 1 name. You have let anne 
“make a fool of you—” 1 

- “6A fool! So, Pm a fool, am RP 1? 
aad God, and I let you stand ‘there and 
tell me that!” | 

_ This was too much. The man she oe, 
pitied and tried to protect and help, saying 
thing like that. The mam she had been 
Seat ta for with Beach, Let her ute? 


FoR EL 8 


| aii ee st 1 idigeatian ker het ) 
bed Do — know what you ys 


ae sei who 2 boxy you 1 ere? 


ous iierine ss ars oe 
i een oe fools, I want you to | 


Sta that thick Meskan: dl ‘of 
Jonathan Hayes. Every word. of it is tru 
and without exaggeration. — Heaven ows 
it needs-no exaggeration! Ses 
“Do you want to know who is t 
who is the joke of Broadway, the ho 
laugh that was ever handed this. town? 
are, my hick friend! ae 
“Do you want to know who was cap 
er in his native lair and dragged out t 
civilization like a dancing ei on a ck 
for the amusement of a cheap sucker crowd 
and the profit of Douglas Fox? - You 
“Do you want to know whom Fx 
Ada and Beach _ oe eve € 


ie penn: prions! ‘ivilzation ha 
covered? That’s you. Te ie 
“A fool—that’s you. ne pic Ba — 
“that? syou! The ane ‘who didn’t kno v 
better. than to det shares F oe tt 0: 


again! 


I did! And ‘you call x ee 
She laughed again, aad thes music 
_tinkling laugh was perfect. ee oe 
/ 8 Vou call ame a. fool!” she re 
ie ‘Vou! You! Oh, that is rich!” a2 
She eee laughing with a sudden 4 oh ik 


al anger ae at oe 
things she had no intention © 
just for the inhuman | joy. of hurt- 
his man who had the power to hurt 
if" r, evaporated. ‘She houees at Hayes and 
was afraid. 
Hayes said. ‘quietly, ‘alnost. banana 
Cook was right! I was afraid of that. 
\n | you ; are right—quite right. I am the | 
geer fool of. the two of us.’ He turned 
he door. . 
[arion whispered. shakily, é ‘Where are 
peomer | 
“T don't know—why, yest 
to bed 2 <2 
“ But—but—no! “You're going to do. 
omething! Hayes, - can see it 7 n your eye! 
wre going to do something— a 
She caught his sleeve. “ Be ech ? she 
ispered. “ Oh, be careful, “Don't—don’t 
oO anything!” : 
He looked at her a ithe aay ye All 
eight,” he agreed. i Not to- Seen When 
do, rl let you. know.” 


a oO the hotel 


: promise.” : aY 
- opened the door and went. away. 
She was left facing that screen of hard- 


d paneling Hit eliminated him On the 


Aerr e estate! of futility. She: was a 
er g to os Live done it have - 
| / Dear God, what a ghast- 


ve 


CHAPTER XML. 
2 : KALVIK ISLAND JUSTICE. 


ON got to Fox’ 3. office oute next 
morning» before Fox. She had not 
s at all. She wanted to warn . 
up ter mind that she must 
Mets she cote no Su 


. ope py but ree 


There was 1 no ace: 


aire to-day?” they wanted to know. 
smiled. 


‘Doys. But I’m ebliges to yen for. asks a 
You promise me that? You promise!’ ce 


here. 


fice to wait his coming. — 


was smiling and breezy. 
ads look immense!” he exclaimed. 


a inquiries for stock. Didn't I tell ; you suck= J 
ers were ripe to bite?” _ ee 


oe could not deny it. — 


‘away. from: that. We rust he anes: bee 


ae fore Hayes did anything —any thing wild 


and desperate. 

She had tried several ce dad vainly, 
‘to reach’ Hayes by the telephone. Either © 
he had never gone to his hotel or would — 
answer no calls. She was almost afraid 
to go back to that office, | pee 

But the office was cheerful and common- — 
place when she came in. The er 


were at work and an office boy nodded a 


smiling good morning. “ Couple reporters _ 
waiting in the reception room, Miss Reade.” 
Marion wondered if by any chance she 
had dreamed the events of the last few. 
hours. Already they were far away and — 
vague in outline. But she knew. there was | 
no such pood luck as thati(c: S30) 74 
She stopped in the reception room to 
speak to the newspaper men, There were 
three of them from evening papers, incl 


another came in as she was ne "They 


gathered around her. , : co 
“ What’s doing with the woe million- : a 


Marion shrugged her shoulders and 
“Not a thing that I know of 8 


ing.’ 
ee Well, there’s Laneciae!: AN the dis 
desks in town got a tip there'd. be a story 
When’s it going to happen?” 
‘“ Honestly, I don’t know,” Marion a 
teathtally. i Probably Mr. Fox has. SOMC 0! 
statement to issue. He'll be in shortly. ye 
She excused herself and went to. #0 Ox’s. of . 


The promoter arrived soon after | her. Fox” : 
This” morning’ coe 
‘The 
girl says the first mail brought a couple. 


Fox eyed her curiously. “ Yow te. work.” 
jing too hard,” he decided gruffly. “ Don’t 
ih yourself on this job. The hard work? 3 . 
_all over, anyhow. Nothing to do now but. oh 
count. the gate receipts. Why don’t you 
take the week end and go down to Atlantic | ue 
City? And, oh, yes, what are all these feo 
oles’ waiting for?” bel. ea 3 
Marion exclaimed, i thous ght you. sent 5; 
for pedi qT didn’t,’ so 


tb: 


« ae I ida, ‘What’ the 6 big idea, 


. "ede 7 


De They said every paper insoam had ao 
pee playing ie dynamite, br 
too frightened to do mes 


- tip to get a man up here for a good story.’ 
eS Well,” ” Fox exclaimed, “ somebody has 
pulled a boner! No story here—urless 
_ they want to print something about how 
the stock is selling—” : 
“Don’t try to hand them that punk!” « 
oo eR work, 
was a mistake— 


“Then I must talk’ to. ne some- 


7 Dae serious,’ Marion exclaimed. 
“Be right with you as soon as I give 
- these reporters the gate—” Fox paused in 


‘the doorway and exclaimed, “ Oh, hello 


_ Hayes! ‘Looking for me?” 
- Marion was conscious Ob cas ea 
- diness. There was something cold in deer 


- breast where her heart had toed: She held 


to the back of a chair to keep her balance. 
“J am looking for you,” Hayes an- 


ee She noticed that he spoke with | 


slow and careful deliberation, as a man 
would speak ‘whose tongue was slightly 
 fuddled by liquor. “Is Marion here” 
sa p2 . “Sure. Inside—” 
oe ‘That’s good, very good,” Hayes went 
on. with that queer, precise way. Fox 
acked into the room and the Alaskan fol- 
: - lowed him. Not alone was his voice pecul- 
“far, but his manner. 
| would have laughed, for Hayes was exactly 


hol, 

“mess, the same restraint, the same fumbling 
se - attempt to. keep himself under control. 

This morning, if there was ay humor i in 


| Hayes Ss appearance it was grim. To Ma- 
rion he seemed more Oe than a man in 


a towering rage, for she guessed that he 


was fighting with all his stenaeh to keep a 
“towering rage subdued—to control himself. ae 


~ Fox noticed Hayes’s peculiarity and evi- 


ae ‘ently set it down to ee ae — a 


. and raillery. | 
ook who’s here. 


To. ‘Hayes: ‘Fox ‘spoke jovially,, 


; 
me ae 


- down,” he said to Fox gravely. oe 


Pit pas the cigars and say it mises. 


stand it na longer.) 4. 


At another time she > 


like ; a man humorously bewildered by alco- 
He bore. himself with the same stiffs. 


- played pees a enion 
= bear to » advertise your swindle. 


lance. at Peeanon ‘expressive | ah ‘surprise Ys 
It seemed to say, “ Well! Ww 
A cave man with asl 


i hae a 
own, Old ‘Ti ween ae ‘ake a hoa ae your 4) 
| u're i r ft seis 


‘Hayes sat down, Timblngy as | 
everything this. morning. “Y 


Fox laughed again, to cover his | ow 
“Have a cigar—or a little | 
Anything you want in the safe—” 


“No. I want to talk to you, Fo OX 
want to talk about business—” Se gees 

Marion rose hastily, ae ‘Then Th 
going—” - Bi, 


r Wait!’ “e ee said. it quietly, bu 
word stopped her like a shot. - u si 
Here. Now ‘Fox—” He a aa 


ere Fox was enjoying ehag ane 
ceived to be a very funny joke, “She 
“ Fox!” she exclaimed. : ore oF 
Hayes raised his hand. 
ental 


Fi Ox. peeel 
Old “Famer? 0 
“ poms, ee ’ Hayes said, ee aE wil talk. be 


rey All ight 


fuse S, joeidas at Fox eye ie eye. 


"Sine 
Fox?” — Et 2 


it, isn’t Le: es cS 


red Hayes towered above them all, 


“ ee «“ pee Gen 
You can't talk io 


ce soled? a 
| oe Seta ge ‘You: can't prove: 


an se § question.” 
ok anc ute ao ats 


se clutched cal, Fox’ s arm. “Tn 


ess him,’ hs she warned.” 


; — = breathiae | hard Maton cnet ee 


ae eis os for the telephone. 


tion. 
~ touch ‘that button, either! Don’t do- any- 


he heard that I knew the location of some 
pe valuable pelts he made a contract with me, 
_ by which he was to-form a company to find 


ae ignorant, innocent of your civilization —— 


_ associates—told me to do, E. did. ae was 


in a chair near by, her. hand at her lips. 
and his — Z 
_ obvious effort to control himself made then . 


$ 


shrink from him. 


Hayes went to the several communicat- 


ing doors, turned their locks and dropped — 
t the. keys in his pocket. 


The cali cunie 
men murmured uneasily, 

“Tet me tell you something,” So 
_ said sternly. “ Before we go any further, — 
Jet me warn you all. Don’t interfere! 
P pey boss who tries to stop me in what a 
am going to do is going to get ante 

Fox sprang to his feet in a panic, but 


- Hayes’s pointing finger cropped him as if it 


had been a bullet. : 
“Stay right where you are!” i 
commanded. He turned to the: gene 
ipen. = 
te iced you “Patlernen ve come here 


- this morning. Since I have been in your 


city you have printed a good deal about — 


me—and about Kalvik Island. Tm going a . 


_ to ask you to print one thing more in Ont 2) 

newspapers. I want. you to tell ek 2 

readers about Kalvik Island justice.” Ki 
Fox’s hand was stealing across. the table, 


‘Marion stopped him with an exclama- 
“Don’t! Don’t do that! Don’t 


thing, if you put any value on your life.” 
“No,” Hayes repeated, “don’t do stg 
Fox.” He turned again to the fee 
men. : | 
ie ou know this man, Douglas Fox? 
He is a promoter. Last summer he came 
to the island where I have lived, and when 


and sell the skins. I agreed to come with : 
him to this city. I was ignorant, absolute-_ he 


and ‘all its ways. . What this man—and his 


like a child in their hands, and like a chfld, 
T trusted everything to them. Everything. 
a dressed when tee told me to dress and 


me to ieee: The things I hee. pak and Se ead 
the things I have said are the things this 
man has told me to do and say, the things 


he advised me were right and proper to 


help him in his plan of helping me—things | 


he told me were honorable, honest things. 
Morning, noon and night, waking and 
sleeping, I have been a child in this man’s 


_ hands, clay that he could econ to suit him- 


i geil. 

_ “This morning, just now, Douglas Fox 
has admitted before this witness, that his 
scheme is a deliberate swindle. That his 
whole intention was to sell stock, using all 


this publicity he got through me to attract — 


_ his gulls. He confesses he is a swindler 


. ITH his back to the wall of the 


WV enda, Miguel sat idly puffing a 
“cigarillo in the moonlight. Resplendent 


in his silver-spurred boots and his bullion-. 


threaded blouse and breeches, Miguel had 
ridden down the mountain path to bask in 


- the silver rays of the evening orb—and the 


_ darker, softer glow of Conceptione Gonza- 
-lez’s eyes. 


Across his tenes lay a guitar, and now, 
as he speculativ ely viewed the dainty, high- 


ey slippers of Conceptione, his fingers 
: idly ‘strummed the strings. Conceptione, 


ee lolling: back in a wicker armchair, seemed 
B46 share his mood and also to feel the spell 
of the ae, neh for her pont toes le 


help out: his. paecked: 
‘swung on Fox suddenly. “Ys th 


bel be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


Eh) How Rockey _ 


patio of Ramon Gonzalez’s haci- 


in the tower ‘of the cathedral, 
‘mounted spire seeming like a toy from the wy 
height of the Gonzalez estancia. : 


: from. the water front. 


Answer!” : ON ae 
Fox rolled his eyes at oe all ae h 
lips twitched, but seemed NCE of 
speech. 
Marion spoke, ‘and sO. aed hee 
all started. “It is true. I heard Fox ad- | 
mit it. ie 
“You know it is true—of your. own 
knowledge, ” Hayes said bitterly. 
ON ee 
knowledge.” \ ve 
Hayes strode over Hs Fox’ Ss chair. i Fox, ou) 
stand up!”” Bs ee : : 


fee 


I know it is true—of my own : 


#8 oe ss 


exe, 


began to beat time to the tune on the che : 4 


ging of the courtyard. From the ‘Ghee | a 
walled city of Colonia, nestling. at the foot — 


of the mountain and washed by the dark — 
waters of the bay, there drifted up to them : 
faintly the strains of a military band play- Nae 
ing on the presidio. And now a bell tolled” ie 
‘its. Cross- — 


“Father is late,” said Conceptione, wi 
a glance toward the ee cous 


: ateue shrugged. “ aitana ‘will 2 
reads ’ he answered with | cha | 


ed 


ieee saw the Seis oe 
ne dance halls, and the clubs. 

the throngs on the plaza— 
jeweled (bites and the 
cers, strolling and tangoing, 
ar ups of stolid peons from the in- 
-ed on in wonderment. Then she 
oward the harbor, with its tiny 


Kaas oe up and down 


an oo is. strange “that father does. 


Migee!: eal anegensas. again, and 


SR ei a 
» Cs 


-smniling. calculation, pica to Looe a 


Fhe: ‘armed disetch ied la 
arms. poised upon her slender 
- Her lithe, sinuous body began to 
nD cadence with: Miguel’s music, and 
ent later. her fingers were snapping 
nets - as her heels click-clicked 
3 lly upon the paving of the patio. 

Faste and faster Miguel played the air, 

“more and more rapidly Conceptione’s’ 
~ Movements _ blended — with the 
2 - Her eyes flashed 


ar nthe rune S apoitaaieg | fivekbents 
tired from the long climb, nor 
lance ob ‘the music cease when two 


biebacl see ne. ‘Concep-. 
“deeply. and. dropped, with a 

gesture, at the feet of the 
¢ And as she did so there 
excl amation from the gate- 


a ot a sand cra, 


his: a a way dishes Loa co 
_ from He sna to take “ ai ie Don | - 


: to look up at the sefior with song! ae 


oe To. ‘me & dancing is nonsense,” replied 


nN 


g z was cone io: worry,” BAe 
ee murmured as she threw herself into — 
the arms of the white-haired, distinguished- ag 
looking old Colonian. : 
ay Sd it seems—from the way you dance,” 
‘snapped Don Ramon impatiently, = = 
-Conceptione’s eyes smiled miscbevcliad as 
and she glanced coquettishly over her 


outlined in the moonlight— - shoulder at Miguel, who, reading the. frown ee 


on Don Ramon’s face, hastened to get to - : 
his feet. ae Ba 
i “ Good evening senor,” he said with - 7 
‘s ‘ Buenos noches!” exclaimed Don. Ra- ae 
mon. Oy, 
Without more adieu, and with scarce a ks 


‘Agek Sicronihs the gateway, not. foecting eee 
to swagger and clatter his silver stub im- one 
pressively as he passed into the road. ee 

-“ Conceptione,” said Don Ramon, “ this a 
is my friend Sefior Abraham Raphael, from 
New York. The sevor is a great impresa-_ 
rio—the director of a magnificent operatic 
‘performance known as the Fall Friyolities, 
I have asked him to be my guest for the 
night-—to avoid the heat and. the crowds of 
the city.” 

Conceptione curtsied ee ‘not foreattie i 


tae that ee her dives -ivory Hees - 
_“T shall order supper and cooling deka Le 
at once,” she said dutifully, | and a ' 
peared into the facienda, | | 2 
The Seftor Raphael, somewhat weary and 


up ‘tbe winding road, sank into a chair and ee 
mopped his brow. Oe see a 

47 here ain’t no romance in you at all, i: 
Don Ramon,” he protested. “ oY long é 
while since if seen it—dancing like that. — 
And right away you stop it by yelling fora a 
_ horse’s nurseboy, and because you want to 
eat! ga with me, there ain’t petiee but oD 


art,” Is park Rue ae 


pens a. Gkmel Gy te all tid tate ee 


that worthless scum of the Sancho Up- 


starts, Miguel—and his guitar. No sooner 


do I descend to the city than the lazy good- 


 for-nothing slips through my gate and fills 


my daughter’s head with silly nonsense. 


With him life is but a song—and a dance— 
and the whispering of foolish words. Were 
-Conceptione’s mother alive it would be dif- 
ferent—but even here in Colonia, senor, the 


younger generation is getting out of hand.” 


“You ought to see ’em in New York— 
_ short skirts, cigarettes, cocktails—” 

- ‘Don Ramon listed his shaggy white eye- 
_ brows. “JT thought in New wore there were 
‘no cocktails.” 

“Well, think again,” (auighad pupbael. 
“ But, say, that daughter of yours—and 
= ee dance—would be a riot in my show!”’ 

Don Ramon drew himself up haughtily. 
“ “My daughter on a public stage! Car- 
-ramba! You insult messin)? 

. “Now, don’t get “huffy,” interrupted 
Raphael. “Even English ladies and Rus- 
sian princesses go into the movies these 
~ days. There’s a pot of money in ity’? 
_ “The cinema, perhaps, is different,”’ Don 
Ramon admitted: “ But my Conceptione 
ee cannes in a music hall—with 
hundreds of gay caballeros staring upon 
her beauty! Santa Maria—never”’ 

“Well, you got : nice little bungalow 
“up Phere! anyway,” observed Raphael, 
changing the subject. — 

- Don Ramon gazed about with a pathetic 
“ook i in his eyes. : 
© Once,” he said sadly, “my estancia 
‘was rich with the products of the soil and 
~ much gold came to me each season. But 
now we are poor—” , 

“T told you there’s a pot of money an} 
cect, Raphael reminded him. “ Now, 
- IT would make a contract—” 
~ Senior!” broke in Don Ramon sharply. 
ig ‘Must T tell you again that the profession — 
of a dancer is not an occupation for a 
daughter of the house of Gonzalez!” 

“Well, of course,” admitted RapRae, 
with a deprecatory wave of the hand, “if 
youd rather starve—” . 

“Forgive me, mi amigo! /” apologized 
‘Don Ramon. “I shall see to. the meal at 


ey 


and she’d be worth to me,. Boe by the ee 


oe “Oh, I wasn’t 


ey waned king m 
ures, as they say. pe some of my hea 
liners draw down as much as a horas 
week—” 

qeees thousand dollars—American?” 
quired Don Ramon unbelievingly. 

“‘ Sure,” confirmed Raphael, «e * every 
week—all season. aes show’s always 4 a tes 
sure-fire hit.” 

But the appearance of Conceptione | in 
the doorway interrupted the conversation. _ 

Behind her came an old native woman, — 
bearing a covered tray, which she arranged — 
on a table and then pieeen two aS ae 
the men. su 

“ Be seated, sefor,’  scivited Don Ramon, Le 
as Conceptione herself poured the wine, — 
and Raphael eee parked himself before 
the viands. aoe 

But his hunger was set aside as. he re= ; 
alized the beauty of the girl, noted her 
charm and grace, and. thought, with eager 
avarice, of the sensation she would make — 
as a feature of his Fall Frivolities. Then — 
he attacked his eee! drank eagerly of 
the wine. | é 

“TI wish this place wasn’t sO far one 
little old Manhattan,” he sighed. ‘“ ‘Td 
like to spend week pe here a 

Don Ramon smiled. “I. hope you a 
often be my anes the geneuees SOUrS 
—teously. 3 be 
“What do you call chat dance?” Ra iS A 
-phael asked of Conceptione. ae 

“I do not know, sefor,” she answered, 
with drooping eyes. “It is an old, old air 
from Spain. The steps I invented myself.” is 

“Vou invented the steps!” cried ae : 
phael incredulously. “ Why, my director, Q 
Sam Stein, himself couldn’t make up steps — 
dike those! Say, look here, Don,” he con- 
tinued, addressing his host, “you go £004 
change your mind about this thing. Your a 
daughter’s just what I came down here to 
find, only I didn’t know there was such 
‘knockout. anywhere in the world. She’ 
make New York sit up and holler for ‘more 


Jia 


week’) | Lot ae 
"Please, I beg of you, ere " protes ed 
Don Ramon, with a mee glance yi 


pict me you pee is cba: ‘Tt parte ue oa 
,and the child’s head. And I must ae the ate 
Theis Bi: much. thought. Bes ells Hae oo. 
her fat think  “ Well, you ‘think quick,’ % eer es 
| “Please: see that a -phael. This here Pearl of the Tropics — . 
made read : nie the: senor.” — — to-motrow afternoon, and I ain’t going 
| to hang about after she’s gone. And,” he 
e added impressively, ‘I won’t be back.” 
‘Don Ramon sipped his wine in sil nce, ue 
he old eyes hidden beneath his shaggy a 
bn ows, gazing aeegaa into his enipty coat ep 
ee | soni be a wise tisinet, to do,” he 
said slowly. ‘It might be well for. the 
child. She is marooned here—alone—and 
with no future before her save a marriage 
with some second-rate youth of the ay 
Once a Gonzalez would have been the most — 
sought-after of eligible débutantes—but to- 
day, without dowry—” He shrugged hope: 
casts the trace of a tear in his eyes. — 
-Raphael’s pride was in the present- in 
ie own achievements—but he was shrewd 
enough to realize the old planter’s. pride. in 
his. ancestry and his chagrin at the decay 
of the family fortune and his personal 
standing in the community. And Ra- 
phael. meant to trade upon the ‘Othe 3 
mood. | 
“Vou accept: my olen: wd dite a 
be a man, in Colonia, or in New York, fe 
that matter, who won't be crazy to mar x) 
the girl With her face, her figure, he 
2 leaden. the way 1’ll ate her—ther 
isn’t any reason why she can’t go to Europe — 
ing couple of seasons and make even a 
bigger hit there.” | | 
et me ponder over Fa oe 
Ei Cns pot = sey go.’ ie morrow,” suggested Don Ramon, wavering. 
ae in love with, this ating’ ve Phere ain't time!’ announced | 
Raj ; phael. “Now, you get Some paper, and 
Ill draw up a contract right now. San old 
is she?” a, aa EE SS a NS 
 Srorn, eis: Poe eres) 
“Sixteen! She. looks far: years s older.’ a 
& on forget that our girls eerie early 
Don Ramon. reminded feapety 


Midones < a Bina “ “Tt wouldn't be "ga in 
Han parr a AO Ngati seeds 


eee Vest the: manager Coe 
“course you can. - Now let’s talk it over.’ 
_ For an hour the two spoke in low tones 


7 in the pleasant cool of the patio, while Con- 


- ceptione, in a filmy negligee, sat at the 
window of her boudoir, looking down upon 


the lights of Colonia and dreaming dreams 


not half so glorious as those being discussed 

by the two men in the moonlight. Yet 

_ now and then a phrase of Raphael’s reached 
her ears and piqued her curiosity. 

Shrewd and experienced though he was, 
Rapin! met his match in bargaining when 
he tried to secure Don Ramon’s signature to 
_his contract. | 
pee ER ue my duty to the child to see that 
the terms are as favorable as possible,” her 
father said. 

consent to this thing, but perhaps, as you 
gay, a career will be a great and glorious 
thing for her. Yet, the clothes—the trans- 
2 portation—the | living expenses in New 
-York—all are high. And,’ he added with 
a sigh, “I have told you that we are poor. 
_ She must also have a companion. I cannot 
- go myself, and it would not do that a girl 
Ce Conceptione’s family and bringing up 
should be alone in another country. My 
| oe Contina, must accompany her.” 
Raphael agreed, It hurt him to part with 
| an. unnecessary nickel, but he could see 
. where each dollar he spent to secure Con- 
—ceptione’s services would net him many 
more. So he assumed the role of Prince 
_ Bountiful with as easy a grace as he could 
muster, and proved generous beyond his 
. instinctive traits in el up the bar- 
, gain. | + 
It was at ast agreed. Raphael would 
_ pay two thousand dollars down to bind the 
contract. Conceptione -and her duenna 


should sail upon the Pearl of the Tropics 


when it left the wharf at Colonia late the 
_ following afternoon. And immediately upon 
_ the opening of the Fall Frivolities she was 
to draw one thousand dollars a week for 
a minimum of twenty weeks. Raphael 
a agreed to pay the ni oe to ad York 
Re City. ere 
Don Ramon etal. “Tt is ailsfan. 
Toto. ‘y,” he said in a beaten tone. 
do wrong. Her mother might never have 


a8 so sae 
ing her.” 


aa “ot 
phael. eae ’ oe 3 


such a girl to his will—to make her accept 
his decisions as a matter of cOutRe Dea 


“Tt gives me a heart pang to 


seeking every advantage to salve his bt 


ie Perhaps Xs 


a consented—but T oe agreed, and it sepa 


ve eee ‘not dee me nts ite” a 


Don Ramon doleas £ “Vou do nor oe 
Conceptione. It requires a father to bend 


they are best for her.” 1 eee | 
Suit. yourself, Vso! ‘Raphael. 4 <“T ae 

write you a check now.” ae - 
Don Ramon shook his. head. “ i am 

sorry—but the check will not do. It is not 


that I doubt you, my friend. You have 


been most kind. But a check on New York 


means a loss in the exchange here. It 
would also advise our noble jefe of Colonia 
that I have received a large ‘payment. ‘He 
might desire his share—and he is the gov- 
ernor of the city. I could not lea 
make him a handsome present. ‘To-morrow, a 
early, you will journey to the city ee te 


bring back with you the money in gold.” 


“ But that will cost me exchange—even 
if I can get that much gold} : Raphael pe a ’ 
tested. | oo) 

“Tam jocks ” Don nes told nes ooo 
“but what can I do? It is as I have said’ | — 
American gold is worth much more than _ 
the local currency I could obtain for your 
check—and—TI know you will forgive me—_ 
I have only had the honor to know you 
since the steamer docked at noon and we 
were so seme! presented: at the 
club.” Ne 

Raphael was: inclined to i ipa ha 
he held himself in check. | At worst, he had — 
struck a good bargain. Once in the hands — 
of his director, this girl of the Colonian a 
mountainside would prove a veritable 1 mint = 
on Broadway. < ) 

“ Have it your way,” he conceded, os a 
if I’m to go down to the city and back up 
that crazy mountain path again before the: < 
steamer sails— Let’s go to bed!” 


Don Ramon was no longer the bargainer - 
: hid 


i 


Pe ant gee and to. cries 


ly in b his. own apartment. ee Con- 


‘came a aehe noise, as ees 
1g parrot had been disturbed from 
n amid the trees and was protesting 
t this nocturnal invasion of its rest, 
Conceptione. smiled. eee 

Then, monkeylike, a city. anced 
a began to ehh nee Oe ae 


to. cae witls santaptiose. 
he stared Sia iets in mute adoration— 


1 he ecules 


: hel . 
oe oy shutting o ge fe cia Ls of. f Pedro, a 

e the stable boy, coming across the flagging. — ! 
a Picturesquely clad, and still more pictur- — 


By Denide the dapeke 


him; “ but how the devil do you empect me 


_ stable boy. 


or that buccaneers were extinct in mid-- - 
South America ports. 


aes a mo- 


wih Pedro in the lead. PE BS 


_ in none too good a temper, but as his eyes” 
fell upon Concepticne standing beside her 
father in the patio, he felt amply repaid for 
- his trouble and congratulated himself upon. 


produced the ‘gold and poured it upon the 
on Gonza = vas 2 not “yet astir, “but ea | 


be done with the business and prepare for. - 
his final trip down to the steamship landing. - 


$e “Yd a 
if Sol heats oe 


form. of a shrug of helpless rage on the 


esque in his Millainous: appearance, Pedro 


piqued Sefior Raphael’s interest. 
“A type!” he muttered. 


: a type! 


) “ Sure ee 
Vd like to take him back with me.’ zh 
But Pedro only bowed ceremoniously. _ 


eT he sevor goes to the city?” he mee 
_ with polite, if not perfect, English. - | 


“Don’t I get breakfast - first?” asked | 


| Raphael peevishly. : : 


“Tt is being prepared for the sefior,? 
Pedro answered. ‘“ hal I saddle one horse 

or two?” 0, 2 
“1 won't need ia one, ” ee told 


to find the way alone?” 

Aan | saddle two, then, ” said Peck. “ The 
master wished to know 7 Pedro — should 
guide and guard the sefior.’ 

Raphael hesitated as he see de. 
He looked like a cross between — 
a pirate and a retired murderer—and 
Raphael. was not sure that he was retired 


a sie = 


However, cheered by uae 
the savory odor of the breakfast the woman. 
servant was laying out, Raphael decided tn: 
take a chance. So, as the sun rose higher oS 
in the heavens, the N ew York theatrical 
manager, uncomfortably astride his mount, _ 
wended des way down the ‘mountainside. 


- It was afternoon when he cerned ae. : 
eu and red of face. He was tired ead 


his good fortune. From the saddle-bags he 


table before the amazed eyes of Concep- 


tione and the seasoned smile of Don Ramon. _ 


“ Now sign!” exploded Raphael, eager t to ne . 


Then he received a ‘jolt. It came in the 


part. of Don Ramon, and a saucy, ‘inde- : 
ndent Conc s dark eyes. i 


é gold?” she idnende® eam upon Sian io 
Tike some furious young tigress. 
not go with you on the big steamship! es 
cide Ree Wadena Walls: Geek sow 


will not go to this New York. and dance for 


stone image. 


And my father has lost his reason. | 
Gonzalez does not aoe in public—on a 


ae . 


ao ae enous he. exclaimed, 
z Get ready! There is no time to be lost.” 

: Her den oa 

Was der shoulders shook, and her. ee) echoed © 

ee the patio. oy 2 

Sa She cae to id a pes ee in an emo-_ 


you! I love Colonia—I love the mountains 
—and my pet monkey. I remain here.” | 
"Raphael gasped. ‘“‘ Monkey? Is that 


what you call this guitar teaser?” 


Conceptione drew herself up haughtily 
and gave him a contemptuous look. 

“You are impudent!” she said coldly. 
A 


stage!” 

— “© Well, can you beat that!” burst out the 
astonished manager. ‘In the United 
States a million girls would jump at the op- 
portunity. Swarms of them hang about 


- my anteroom every. day—begging for a 
chance—the tiniest part—or even a place 
- in the back row of the chorus. 

‘a contract—your name in the lights—and 


I offer you 


—hell! What’s the use?” He turned with 


: an appealing gesture to Don Ramon, who 
was still eying the gold with greedy calcu- 
a lation. 


The old man arose and faced his daugh- 


mes You shall obey me!” he cried i in a rage. 


ont . will not be spoken to-in this manner. 
- Contina!” he cried to the servant, and the 
old woman shuffled hastily to his side. 
“Pack the luggage and prepare to descend 
a the mountain with the Senor Raphael. 
will go when the Pearl of the Tropics sails, 
y and I will hear no more nonsense!” 


You 


The fire of the ancient grandees was in 


his eyes, and his old body stiffened with 
_ dignified severity as he shot at his daughter 
a withering glance. 
turned away discreetly. 

seemed to waver for an instant. 
held out her arms appealingly to her father. 
_ — looked pleadingly at him—and her ex- 
ca pression was one to arouse the pity of a 
But Don Ramon stood ob- 


Raphael grinned and 
Conceptione 


durate. 


_Conceptione | burst into tears. 


“T will R 


secon of oe 


hands upon his knee, mutely sought his pe a 


blood to this foreigner for a pot of gold! 


Then she 
toward the hacienda door. 
him stand still, > nen 


“Be gone. 


peli in their oon excitement ae 


The: clatter 0! 


into. this onl éat lea) up his es 
fired once more in the air. He presented — o 
a far different figure from the lazy lout who 
had slunk through the gate the previous 
evening. His costume was equally gay, but — 
his expression was dark and forbidding. - 
Two bandoliers filled with cartridges were 
slung about his shoulders. In one hand he 
held an automatic and another was Sipe 
in a holster at his side. A long knife — 
gleamed from his belt and a seater was: e 
slung from his saddle. | 
Raphael drew back discreetly, a an cexpre oy 
sion of astonished fear upon his features. o 
Don Ramon looked upon the menacing — 
figure with indignation, mingled with ap: a 
prehension, as he glanced at the pile of 
gold. But Conceptione, wiping the tears 
hastily from her. eyes, hastened to the side 
of the horseman, and placing her shapely 


teCtion. 

““T knew you would come in time: Miguel 
mine!” she breathed softly. He smiled — 
down at her, and pea stroked her ~~ 
hair, reassuringly.. 

. You call me scuim-—sandcrab-leater! » 
the horseman fairly hissed at Don Ramon. 
“Yet you would sell your own flesh and 


Bah! I spit upon you! You are unworthy | 
to be the father of my wife. I do not 
know why I do not kill it and this other 
fat pig now!” 

Raphael grew more uneasy, and etaee 
Miguel leveled 
his automatic at him and abruptly bade 


“Put the gold in my saddie-bags: Con 
een ‘ Bec directed. “ It shall s serve 


sinister smile and a, wave of. Migu 
matic effectively Sti oh a 


ton 


aa oie Blanco and tid Colonia 


of the saddle ant the horse nicked its own 
y sw iftly toward the camp of Pancho 
, while Miguel pressed his lips to the 
cupid’s bow of nau as he held 


ee 


ai ae Gee had eone? Raphael 
sly and enue returned to the 


fae 
aE 
oe) 
jek 
Oo 
Pu 
ee 
pedo 
WN 
ays 
=a 
=) 
aN 
a2) 
Br 
ieee 
pale 
a 
o> 
G 
ez 


ae 2 | hone 


' oined ‘the rabble of wae, the Handit: a | 
as’ lucky 1 he did not bring others with him, ie 
and seize us for ransom.” Pe he 


rum | 
pay tie respects to el jefe.” 3 oe 


ever you like. 
patiently to Don Ramon, ‘ 


ee to he done?” he sncuaien res 
ae oe heard. The an has: 


4. 


“Pm going straight to this jefe fell ow, o : sh 


or whatever you call him!” announced. 2 


Raphael furiously, “Tl have an American : 
gunboat in the harbor before night!” 
“But a gunboat can’t sail up he moun- 


tain,” Don Ramon reminded him, “ and no. 


raiding party can find him in ‘the Lore? 
fastness. As for myself, I shall remoye my 
valuables and spend the night in the city. 


_ Having a son-in-law as a member of Lopez’s __ 


forces carries no ee against future - 


- raids!” 
ions ions bat tae sworn % : 


Raphael shuddered. “It’s a damned a or 
rage!” he said slowly. « It isn’t the money 
I-mind so much—even if a thousand dol- 
lars is a thousand dollars—it’s the dancer > 
I wanted! That bandit feller’s robbed me 
ofa alate: of a million! y ne 


When the Pearl of the tepics ech 
anchor, shortly before sundown, a little 
group of three looking down from the Gon- ee 
zalez hacienda, watched her’ propellers stir Lo. 
the calm waters of the bay. “ He is gone,” ns 
announced Don Ramon, and took a sip of 

- “ Evidently he did not even ns to Pe 


Conceptione laughed Gaidiouy ae Tt ee 
was really a shame. I should like to have. 
gone to—have danced in New York—and 
to have seen my name in the great lights!” 

“Bah!” snapped Miguel. “One day we 


will go together—and see others dance— 


and live in the great hotels, and buy what- 
But,” he acled, turning im- — 

‘use more judg- 
ment in the future. A. theatrical manager 
is well enough—and a thousand dollars will 


_ purchase Conceptione a new gown—but the — 


next. time you invite a guest here—make : a 
sure he is a millionaire. Business like this — ook 
is too trivial, It is more ee to. rob. a io 


We ey 1u 


oe CHAPTER Sx 
ar BOBBY GETS HIS. 


OU a have to excuse me ae I don’t 


morning. There are some things a 


man can’t talk or write about. IfI were to. 


- putt down just the way I feel yet about that 
-morning’s performance, I’d need asbestos 


"paper, and the presses would have all their 


earings burned out. 


: - with. “Bobby had somebody fill me up on 
black coffee, and that helped a little. But 
~ coffee never did anything but make me 


-hhervous in the long run. And J was taaly 


ee Sree ce 
- And going out to. that edtaretien place 
in the dark didn’t help either. 


ne - ‘ound it had it looking like a cemetery. 
poms supposed it would really be a field 
an acre or two, at least. It wasn’t much 
ye bigger. than a town lot. 
had practice like the baron couldn’t miss. in 
the limits of that plot. A 

Two: men got fips about the same time 


-Anthor of 6 Southwest of the Law” “The Desert Thrill, os etc. 


dwell on the details of that next 


_ Then, I had a terrible headache ‘to begin 2 


o Shae finished in ‘Paris, 


Lhere’s- 
never. any twilight worth mentioning in the 
tropics, and we got to the appointed field — 
> ‘with so little light that the big. Se naceals & 


-A man who had 


wea en: hee 
ope) What’ s he for?” I asked, 


duty, he’ S tate to pronounce _ 
baron’s- dead,” a ey ee enee 


‘ ae 
3 « Tony—that Ss the ‘baron’ Ss seco n 


good, eh?” ake 
Pik couldn’t help anting that m ns th 
aren’t what they ought to be. t 

ing was interrupted by the appe 
the pate ue oe caramel el 


ness. ” they Siar off 1 eee . 
shortest paces I ever saw. Ther 
amined the pistols together a 
mongrel said he was satisfi 
was” : satisfied, pee e 


Tr ae int: ‘the face ae a cep all 
to saan ee ibete wasn’t a | doubt 


S acts « at : me. Y could tell fae he 
: ey it that, if a were to bend my 
nto the: ole where elles had 


be an eee ee to see the bright 
the bullet through the barrel. That 
oded little beast was as calm as if 
| this sort of thing every day before 
Db akfast. He knew I was green at it. 
ne!” I tried to steady myself. I 
‘only wonder how many seconds 
was: one me to live by the number 


Two!” Lord! Hew scouts he say it? 
a had never ‘Seethed like. that to me 


el ae oe of pain, go Doak my Gee 
[ sank I pulled the trigger of my gun 


pain. My hand felt the slippery 
we drew it ey the crimson 


as if it came ton 
an What—what did ‘ite? 


ing ¢ 0 i 


if 


dn my. eyes. an sl ae “sup- 
a A aie in ae heart 1 meant ee 


Then I dropped it and clutched at 


a anes T was. cleaty | 


that I was” fhrbien has of torture gone 
merciful oblivion shut down on me. I felt . — 


the rough hands of that fake doctor jabbing © 
_at the wound above my heart. I heard his 
voice in laughter. There ought to be a 
law against giving half Savages degrees in 
‘medicine. Bobby was pretty crude, of — 
course; but I had heard nothing from him 
but horrified whispers. 

Then the doctor went away from me, 
and I heard that yellow nee talking to 
Bobby. 


“ He think ’e is paralyze by to be holt in 


the head,” he laughed. “’E send ze Bane 
of oe is honor it eez satisfy!” ne: 
“Could you beat it?” Bobby~ asked. 
How I wished for life to beat him. ; 
‘“‘ Better for us that to beat it!” ‘yelled 
the caramel. ‘“’Ere approach the agentes 
de policia. We are pinch.” 
But the doctor was ahead of then and 
_ I judge, hadn’t noticed their approach. He 
gave another of his heartless laughs. © 
“Senor Bobby!” he shouted half way 


down those twenty-five paces. ‘“‘ We’ve ee . 


& 


the two best cases of shell-shock ever seen!” =| 


Which showed that he knew no more 


than I had thought in the first se oe 


Maybe what I had thought was blood was 
the undried paint on Bobby’s red heart. 


Maybe the bullets were chalk, with alumi- — 


‘ Parity 


num paint on the tips of them, as Bobby C 


-and Tony tried to convince the police with 
ocular demonstration. But the pains I had 


weren’t shell-shock. I’d had neuritis be- 
fore, and I’ve had lots of it since. Aad 
that { is what I had then, right at my heart, 
And it kept me in bed the rest of the day. 
That doctor saw he was wrong himself 
after a while. jad 


“Of course any severe shock would em-- 


phasize the pain in the heart region,” the 
admitted to me. ‘Scared as you were—” 

“Scared like hell!” I snapped at his» 
medical ignorance. ‘“‘ That may account — 


blame a little shrimp like him for being — 
scared at the idea of fighting a regular- 
sized man. But this pain would make 
anybody feel faint and sick. Shell- shock! 


I wish you had it for about two. minute. ae ; 
You'd be shell- Bncked too Pe ee 


alas he ts that Vd better go to 


ae 


for the other fellow. And you couldnt 


: Bea ae. was Tie scion Bi some ote peel aad 
ee was known to be in line for the 
-Buest of honor of ala ers — Se 


AONE 


and eat for Belita.’ Then ‘were wise that 


a good many things that happen ought to. 


be kept from the papers, and weren’t sure 
but this was one of them. 

- Belito was sure. He came down all by 
himself and got the precious pair of mon- 
_keys alone under the awning right behind 
cosy cabin. I don’t know what he said to. 


Baby was Sout to ahh “ aie kid’ S 
exuberance down for a few hours anyhow. 
 Tbvis iy young friend, in view of the 
truly great service you have tendered the 
island in clearing it of the revolutionary 
_ element—” 
“Say,” Bobby interrupted, “‘ did you get 
- Porcoso yet?” > oe 
“We shall attend to Portesc and De Vita 
Gn good time,’ the presidente said stiffly 
= enotsh to remind Bobby where he stood. 
NST owas saying, it is in view of your 
ce previous services that I am keeping you 
is from the punishment due an es in 
oe unlawful affair of this sort. 
S _ add that, while the letter of the law als 
‘zes dueling as homicide, I myself have al- 
eet ways felt that such cases held the’ sanction 
ie of usage older than our ots here. 


ef 


affair into a mere bit of badioouery, ] oe 
you will pee me ae peak t cannot but 


age your satetinaie coabeaite ‘salty to 
' grasp even the principles of things that are 
_ above the ees to be counted i in dollars. 


_ propery ‘spanked! by his fathoey a wall” 
come to understand better the requirements — 
re men of station. I do not imagine your 
father will do anything to you; but you | 
uae live i in a ae where such be as hot 


ats ee isaac basen: . ee 


es were ors he ever ayers e. 
“ There I thought { was doir 
— coe in Dorees it ‘so thoes t 


auning celle bate: * he aie ‘ 
‘see all the sides of anything, me 
‘inherited Mota Sine to sel 
- to me. 
seek $ son.  Beiio fipean't: qui 
im a sie dub where ee father 


‘tobe Dares “Of « course ao att. over | 
her—I’m not fit for that. But I don’t i 
the idea of being bawled out bt y da 
front of her, at. that.” : a nee 
‘It struck me that I’d be quite atist 
get away before his father. cam 7 — 
Only, I’m cpa “ chances b 


‘show: up at noon. oe had ‘Saud 
them they could have another x 
~ the presidente’s fiesta. ured tha 

be able to go up to the Sana dinner , 
and that Vd find out a lot 1 more abou a 


might be orl my while « ever to 
to the island. es ey 
Still affected in ee kis I was 


ts oes you. nies: now?” het i 
a kind of rattled voice. ue m 
ia Bette ho better, ar 


duel. 


took a two-gallon. can of 
pound keg of white lead a 
a little: eee _ Was as i il 


ers Nae 


t. If all this strain had 
heart as it had, it’s not to won- 
my mind wasn’t working up to 
t ought to. have warned me, sat 
in my head and yelled, « Be- 
Bobby. had- it worn out $0 at 
Sit Wp. es : ues ee 


uch to the visit anyhow. She’d not been 
if ohh af E got that. way; she’d heard id 


Ol of i REN 

) by? 0). ee ah was. the head: 
the -day’s festivities. Her father cer- 
e morrow in his own honor. 
Gone ashore, had he? Oh, well—then 
be better. That was good. But— 
[ able \to tell her the rest of that 
about the time I had to bring the 
hoon out of the big storm into Ha- 
: ohe had been ee to en! it all 


aed ehe held my hand waiile I told it. 
I didn’t go up to the palacio that eve- 


¥ 


tha aa Tobby. came nk 
se! I’m glad you ‘re up and around 
meted Tm goltg to show this little 


e-« Her: father had missed. him greatly 


inly hoped he’d be able to enjoy those of | 


ae se snob been eee ae 


ww about es Well, iiss it Giona me, De ot one ae little a, Mo 
vhat I ought to have idea. If it works—but what’s the sense of 


talking about it before we try it out.” 
There wouldn’t have been much sense in. 
his talking to me about anything. I was 
figuring that, with mere money on an air- 
ship, and the other representative of avail- 


able aristocracy laid up in bed at home— _ 


there ought to be some chance for the aris- 


| i I suppose | there wasn't anything. tocracy of an admiral with the presidenie . 


and his lovely daughter aboard the flag- 
ship for the day. But something did wake 


“up to warn me that, with Bobby coming 
_ back to life as he was, it might not hurt to 
get in my- application before his Seeion Me 


should get too interesting. 


I don’t really know whether he tol qd me oe 


oe his latest big idea amounted to or 


nots: 


_ CHAPTER XXIV. 


“THE DREAM Or LOVE. 


HINGS started the next day pretty - a 


much to suit me. Bobby stayed on 
the former German gunboat. 


stay there. The boys had helped him get — 


the plane hauled up early in the morning. 

The news had got to everybody by the 
mysterious means they have of getting it 
Most'.of 


all over the island by wireless. 
the island was down to see us off. Bobby 
had kind of billed the show as a naval . 
review. 


You can waiencand save me time writ- : ea 
ing about the kind of review two ships ee 


would make. The Typhoon had flags from 
end to end, the way we always fixed her 
up for yacht-club affairs. The gunboat — 

was decked out with a full set of signal 


flags and as much green and white as she ee 
could carry.. The guns at the fort boomed = 
off a salute, and we poet the iene _ es, 


in answer. : 
That was all we as pull off over ‘and : 
above a pleasant party. | Obviously Bobby i 


intended to be the whole show. Since he . : oS : x 


had ee exhibited Bho all ae 


it-was (> 
equipped with arrangements for. handling 
the aéroplane, and he seemed to want to 


eile aah some no ce hie was 1 


a  for—it struck me that I would be mighty a io] 


oe no hydro could possibly do. | 


Two mysteries promptly aoe. ‘The 

oe fret was Bobby’s possible reason for insist-_ 

ing that we run the vessels eight miles to 
_ sea, to leeward of the island. . “Bobby. said — 
he ‘wanted lots of room for his exhibition; 


: and plenty of water to fall into. But that 1 
wee hardly explained. Op aes 
Still he was giving the. aba I eae 


es undertake to spoil it for him. : 
The mystery of the paint and brush was 


- solved a little after we rounded the vole 


on - — cano’s point. Only the solution of that 
mystery was more of a mystery than the 


| he: it solved. Why under the sun should 


he have smeared white paint over about a 


: a hundred feet of the rocky side of the moun- 


. tain? 


tery to that than to about everything else 


_ with it. The longer that morning lasted, 

. i the: more I wondered what the alata 
lass! thought he was doing. 

. Having got us out far enough from shove 


crowds. had gathered on the low hills to- 
ward. the creek where we had first. entered, 


they. would be able to see anything he did, 
ming the water, with Sandy Macay aboard 


-sellamans if he had never shown them any- 
thing else. 


of tain’s shelter. 

3 — But there wasn’t. a ‘alt teal! for! me 
5 Fee the forenoon. 
aged to chat. with me enough before we 


: glad to see a ship with his father aboard, oe : 
before he had time to thy out something : 


| top of ‘that ee blot. 


OR course there i iS raally no greater mys- 3 


“>. 7 there is. of Bobby. Bobby is the kind to 
set the world afire, all right; and then to 


find out that he’s burned his own house ane nee nee Pabieey totes 


$0 that it took a good glass to see that the - 


and where it was mighty hard to see that 


Bobby gave us a lovely exhibition of skim- 
a boat. 
- to help: get everything in perfect.condition, 
_ All that might have interested San Como- _ 
oe would to anything as. : 

As it was, they were about as eee ae a 
bored as could be, “mith the exception of a — 
_ few of them who eat sick on the motion of — 


the ship at that distance from 1 the moun- e a 


Dolores” had man- 


white) as. ie aie “He seemed ie 
whet made it. white; 229 0 ae 
is = NO; ‘dear,’ a he said in English 


The dest bay is: oe ae 
a ee en 


ot acinee ss in ee a ae 


the rokushene citizens aecine: Mw 
had all the first citizens on the ” 
as should hope With their vp 


hee The Stes old ou. bee ‘Coin | 
lama’s second best were aboard the n= 


came to anchor, to > show hate she was se Le Ac 
SAE chat 


: Z “Wi hai in ie ean did ae | 


i godfather! ” ” Iwas gasping. 


ut mete ee me 2 sinha heed: Uf 
d only known that—” I ads oay aa 
going on to say more. | 


Pe ms the baron is the only pee 


7 niles. personage, ean. you as 
the President of the. United States 
jap lak him. — ‘The ese or of 


ie baci: 
Well, I'd eee: my Bera I must ae 
some ae definite some time. 


, get before all this crowd.” 


T ieee git kes father 
7 me for anything nearer. 


ut ”—I started another tack—‘“ your 
‘seems so set on your marrying no- 


Mer eyes 


er pon me,” she came beak : 
ate: qT Lae got started on the : 


Ww, OE V m not too id you" Ve. oe 
| as nearly at, your feet as he 


looked ce at ae os | 


| But, at ae I’ve oe 
iS e always lacked and al- — 
You ought | 


: feet above it. when it | ‘is ose 6 


| ie XXV. 


‘THE GRANDFATHER 


OF ALL GUNS. 


F ‘course, now that I’ th sobered | up | 


from my jag of Bobby, I’m tage 
blessed thankful that she didn’t want 
I'll admit that she 
could have had me—then. It gives me the 
shivers right now to think where I’d have 
been, tied up to a fool girl lik ce that. Her 


i: grandfather! It will take me twenty years 


to get as old as her father. But I was. 


sore enough over it then for it to have oo 


been something really serious. I'll say that — 
I handed her a little of what she deserved, 
though. Just as soon as I could get eae 


| ‘breath I looked straight at her. as 


“You'll have to excuse me,” I said, i it 
want to get a note over to Mr. Oakes. 
There’s something I’d forgotten to congrat- 
ulate him about.” 


I walked off with all an admiral’s dig 


ty and then some, and got to my room. 


But I didn’t write any note to Bobby. I 
hadn’t been there ten minutes when a boy 
came in and handed me a note from him. 
Before I could tear it open I heard a roar 
IT hadn’t read 


of the plane’s motor again. 


ten words before there was a shout from 


the crowd aboard. -I took the letter om 
deck to read after seeing that Bobby Was. 
at last actually commencing his over- 
~ announced exhibition flight. 


Sandy off. He was going alone. 
headed upward at the stiffest angle he could 
command with his motors. 
letter while. he. climbed. vga. it iS: 


one ADMIRAL: vale 


same opinion of me as you do. 
coined to fit my case. 
Pil never get over it. 
living. My foolishness has already ‘spoiled ie 


I was born that way; 


that for me, as well as. everybody else.) ea 
her ip dias dawned on me that there’s a 
way for me to be of some good. I knew all 
the time that I couldn’t blow up that moun- 
tain without being blown to_ pieces with ASE ee 

after I’d felt what it did toa plane a thousand aan 

t. Besides, of 


He had put 
He was.) 


a! ee ithe ‘ 


~ You know what I am, about as well as any- i Beas 
body I’ve met, though most people hold the : 
“Damfool was _ 


There’s no use my 


; 4 
BS 


ae + eourse, 1 I wasn’t. going ie “Blew up Dolor Ao 
; cae with the rest of them. ‘So, doing what Tm ae 


Dolores. 


y M aria: “ie 


going to do will be my finish. | . 
But all the people in San’ Canreselany will i 


be blessing me for generations to come for 
Cer 


plowing out the off-side of the volcano. 
tainly it’s the best thing I could possibly do — 

- with the slim outfit of brains I own. So, 
“maybe it is for the best that I couldn’t have _ 
I would never have given up the ~ 
chance to live with her. | 

The white spot I've painted on ia mountain be 


- jg._straight below the place where the crust 


— is so thin I found it too hot to try to paint. 
- But I don’t think Vil miss. JI got that moun- - 


tain down pretty well while I was flying 


around the island. 

Please set dad ee about San Comosel- 
Tama, so there won’t be any more trouble for | 
_ Belito and decent government. I’m beginning 
- to think Don Jaime’s message was all fake; 


= but if dad really dees come down I'll be glad — 


to have him know I did something worth 

ewe. > 
i _ Yours triily: 

Bossy. 


The coe 
It seemed 


“more ee a spec ei in the oe 
started” toward Monte Negro. | 
to. move very slowly. 

“What is he going to do?” the girl sud- 


| = asked right at my side. 


_“ He’s going to blow out this side of the 
_ volcano, i ‘ told her mechanically. ~ 

A moment before I wouldn’t have car a 
how she ae a een ses Spree 


a it; nile ce stared at me anal ee 
~ yealized that I was telling her just what I 
yen believed. 

_ Then it was turned up toward the speck 
von the sky. And all the clever, coquettish, 


__up-to- date American girl in. her was gone. 
Bo was all the dangerously shrewd, viva-_ 
ae cious Latin girl. ie 
Title San Comosellaman, create herself ir in 

' agonized prayer: 


She was just @ pretty 


SOO. no—no—no—Bobby rial Sine 
Bobby—Bobby! - 
And the speck started down. Oe 
a Great Scott!” 1 whispered. A ee 
going to > dive at ith Ne going ed hit oe 


Come ee (Ps: a 


he cen ae ‘ise away wi 
“had mentioned as the nearest s 3 


oe "hella seve more power i h 
the cocsner feit of ans cpap Aer 


out and shot away erane abe 
fall he must have been going five 
miles an hour. ene 
For about ten cecuinds: it i 
had oe 1 us ia 


oe mete a) a 
There were two. puffs: a Ww j 
some distance above the re > 
eye. Then— — oe 
at didn't ipo like anything es 


paar 


us utter upheaval tl ri Bint to 
hills va rock = tend them skyw 


then Goce 


¥ 
RosbaG e 
4 © 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SALVAGE. es oh 


‘HE oe thing that hit v us a 
- bang. a was ad for n 


to. he bie 
os Slee was :suficient t to } 


at de on ‘he ei nd ¢ 

the thick portholes | below. It h 

body sprawled helter-sk ter ( 

ie pega off one of | he 
1 ‘ime 1 


; oS e hurricane deck, not less than thirty ie 
it, , feet above the cutace of the water. 
Pay ready to take my oath that at: looked o 
to me as if the thing would go right over : 


a not six feet from our side. 
sh nearly drowned the wife of San 


Same went cu ee Oe through 


oe. Se 
s high as that. 


\ ss got ‘batman oe 
f coe Seah the crash hit us. 


wave was above her smokestack as it went ie ae 
over her. | - ee, 


mosellaman for presence of mind. OF 
out of the way of the flying rocks by a a 


was settling too far to do any rising at all. 
He was caught as he was” unfastening th ; 
] eg a iat seed eds eet into 
Its it was swept shart: by the pressure of the | 
sell ; Jeading. merchant, and had 


- Biraicht up and high as that wave was, she 
~ Hited to: it. 


us s $0 as to go dear Hl the 
ee wouldn’t say, though, that they 
: as fast on the other ship; but © 
at weighed somewhere — around - have crushed the ‘whole’ deck in. 
was, all the deck chairs and everything els 


nacvable. went piling back against the for- 
of light willow, with the exception of 


a from crashing through everything. ? 
T ee 


growing pale green around me, da: 
green, with myriad bright bubbles ‘through 
it” it, still darker—darker—darker. 


at re a 


. of sea came ae us. had LT was. bees 


And % 


I Waakintt have been at all sur- S 


: our masts. - eat 
prised to have been turned ce end Be 


— over end. ee 
nnir hgh ar hei Baree. ES 
ck area ae and foe to the lower | 


_ The gunboat caught it about two. sec- ie 
onds before it reached us. She had settled 
enough to keep her from rising at all. T he 


ll have to give credit to some eae Co- 


course the fright of the thing had sent aS : 
almost everybody on both ships scurrying 
for the cabins, with the notion of getting 


ting under a solid roof. But that chap on 
the gunboat had herded the last person | 
aboard it inside, realizing, perhaps, that she | 


door to the cabin, hurled loose from it as. 


water, and lost overboard, with nobod 
seeming to recall just who tee Wass es 
The Typhoon was a different. on ; 


~The forward rail, to which | 
was clinging, rose and struck my chest with 
a blow that knocked the breath and most 
of the consciousness from me. The deck : 
under my feet swung away from them. 

If we had climbed less than two-thirds 
the height of the-wave, its weight must. 
‘As. it 


ward end of the cabin. Luckily they wert : 


small anchor hich was prevented by them: 


The top of the wave piled over us. 
have a vague | recollection of boiling foan 


of seeing an the sins se my "ite coming eo a nc 
me at once. : 
I remember was that oe were no more 


‘This time I didn’t. 


a bubbles. 


EN Dake: 


-s was having to do. 
tumble, rocking the little raft like a cork, 
‘splashing over it, whirling it around, whirl- 

ing it back again, tipping us this way and 
‘that—and she had dragged me up this far; 

clinging to the slats with one hand oniy 


The next I knew I was wine face down | i 


on the slats of a life raft, with the tank 


side of the thing under my stomach, my 
‘legs dangling over in a boiling sea, my 
tongue pulled away out of my mouth, and 
somebody trying to work my hands as if 
J were swimming in the air. 
in this world is more painful than being 
_ pumped out after a near drowning it’s 
something I haven't had. 


If anything 


“Don't!” I pleaded. “ ‘For God’s sake, 


et me die easy!” 


~“ No—no—don’t talk that way. You've 
got to live. I-—l don’t know whether I’ve 


a father any more, or ne You'll: 
have to be my grandfather now.” 


‘Dolores! 
And I began to sense some of what she 
The sea was an utter 


when she must to keep us both aboard the 


_ treacherous bottom, she had kept me where 
_ T was—kept up the movements of my arms 
brought me back to life again. — 

Suddenly I recalled a foolish dream I 

had had. Also I recalled some harsh opin- 

dons I had formed. 
a grandfather or a lapdog, it was up to me 


If she wanted me for 


to stand for it. I did a little struggling on 


my own. behalf. 


“We can Hold: on a little longer,” I 


_ heard her calling louder above the hiss of 
waters about us. 
‘my eyes opened and look ‘up enough to see 
the boat that was standing in to catch us. 
_ Pete Ryan was handling her alone—a four- 
oared lifeboat. 


Then I managed to get 


In another moment he had 


me and then the girl aboard. 


_ And he had four others of us. 
was. Sweeny, swearing that he could do a 

- little, if Ryan would only give him an oar. 
ane rest were lying helpless in the bottom. 
i ee. presidente, with a blue mark over his. 
eye, was white and still, and looked as if 
ne were dead, until Dolores went at Boe ae 


The last < 


ae above ‘the aries: 


There 


eves in i dean terror. 
Ryan was having his hands. full to a. 
the boat up in a drunken sea that ‘spun 
ee a thousand eddies, leaped up i 
agged points of water, sucked down in hol- 
ee whirlpools, rolled, not in straight waves 
to which a man ae hold a boat’s head, o 
but with crisscrossed motions such as you 
might produce in miniature by dancing a 
bowlfull of water up and down and in all” 
directions. ne oo ce 
And then my heart leaped to fife: again. 


_ There was the old Typhoon—God bless the 


men who built her! Her bridge was gone, _ 
her awnings were tangled soe where — 
they had not been swept entirely off with 
the stanchions, her rails twisted puzzles OL: 
steel piping, her masts and her big venti- 
lator smokestack only stumps. But the 
cabin, though entirely windowless, was still — 
on her: From where I was I could not de- Fe 
tect that her hull was down at all. st” 
Even while I looked, fies Sweeny 
raised a yell. 
2" By he’s pot something a 
It was true. The oil smoke was shooting _ 
up from the broken-off end of exhaust pipe 
that had come up inside the stack. _ ae 
Little good was to come of that, though. 
The propeller on that side of the: vessel 
was gone. So, too, I now perceived, was ce 
the rudder. es 
Then I saw the former eee gurlsoee: 
It was in a sad plight. Almost weird was 
the way she was keeping an even keel, hav- 
ing been struck fey pila by” the 


Alb aboard her 
were now on top. yt oe a, 
And it struck me that we had ot. fealty 
been oe at all. A vast roar—sor ethir 


For the 
a 


ae cruiser. - hed ie et : 


the Typhoon’ ’s stern, blocking 


ht’s return to liberty from the creek 
on aeeoe S alge eee ee 


- Before these preparations could. ‘be a 


- complished the gale had mounted into’ the 


sort of storm for which the yacht was 
named. Great waves piled in upon us | oe 


fore we had been dragged a mile fen 
. from the center of the cyclone. The cruis- 
er had such a job of towing as should have 


gone down into history so as to give credit. eit 
to the men aboard her. | 2 

Night found us actually backingeas in 
spite of the powerful pull of the navy ves-— 
sel. It was a thousand times more hor- Me 
rible than day, with the huge volcano 


: belching forth flame to lighten the sky tn 


a hundred miles; with the hurtling rocks 


glowing, either from their own heat or the 


elected light of the monster gun that had 


- hurled them: with the waves piling higher 


and. higher, them crests tipped with red ig 


‘the flare upon them. 


‘The passengers of yesterday’ S. _ pleasure 


“excursion were mostly in the miseries of 
-seasickness, and drenched by -the storm 
HO Meine the open windows. The cabi 


were constantly awash. We could barely 
manage te keep ahead of the rising water 


with a donkey engine on a pump. - 


Day brought no relief. I was never ie 
fore so nearly ready to give up @ ship. 
About am hour before noon the shawser 


parted. We could not have been. ten miles 


ee not (pele, stopping ‘te 


i iely nation’ So Honus 


miles to the west oe wal the aie: : 
dred id. seventy-odd oe the south- | 


off from the foot of the mountain. In an 
instant we had started back toward Me 

_In—in—im toward the rocks we “were 
borne. We missed one jagged spur by half 


the length of the ship—were swept clear 


past it. But the white breakers were hard- 
ly a mile to the east of us. We were head 


ing m toward them faster, believed, than 


the yacht’s propellers had ever sent us. 
We sheered off them in a swift oan 


‘The wind seemed suddenly to die. We 


swept around the point, around that island 


on which two of us had once spent nearly 
e twenty-four hours of Bobby’ s swift life as 


: st SS ‘The cruiser drew in alongside. 


oe lec bib. lost ; boas that at time, e 


We made he two ae fast kote: a 
“It seemed to us that our way ee 


Vitae 
clear into the harbor. From the fort to a 
point well behind us the water lay as 
- smooth and placid as if the outer seas were 
‘not being lashed to suds. _ 
The captain came aboard the Typhoort 


phe yet he had nothing to say about what 


he ‘purposed to do to the captain of the 
~ blockade runner, or the vessel herself. Our 
safety was the first consideration. We 
chatted of the peril through which we had 
passed. L told him what had started it 
Sate 
Bae: Soha. ‘Dales tie mascot of the 
Blank!” he cried in sudden excitement. 
coat wonder if it could have been he?” God 


knows where either of the destroyers is. 


- now——but— 

Say, old man—what do you. make of 
that?” ae 

I looked where he pointed. 
again. 
looked through that. 

: ah - Porcoso’s flag was floating over the top 

of the fort. Bitty I swept the skyline of 


I looked 


the island, and picked out the Palacio de 


_Gubierno. Porcoso’s flag flew over that. 

“By Jove! There’s the Blank now!” 

-etied the naval officer. He was pointing 

to the wharf at the far end of the harbor. 

i Sine enough, there was the long, low hull 

of the one destroyer. ‘Thank God, 

- they’ re safe,” he added, fervently. 

J handed him back his glass. He got 

: ue ae pointed at the palacio—held it there a 

- moment. oe. s 

he Love of Mike!” he gasped. 

- trouble for fair. Look up there!” 
, They were: a splendid pair of prismatic 
glasses. I had to shift the focus a little. 

s hen I was ready to gasp, too. 


The plaza was a fighting, serbhee” 


“mass of men. Most of the shooting seemed 


a6 produce only the tiny puffs of thin gas 


: (on a) pistol’s discharge. But at least every 


third man of that crowd wore > the uniform 


of the United States marines. 


CAs I watched, they seemed to work in — 


| poets ti form themselves into a flying 


ing harder. 


_and last a minute was all but a | miradl | 
wMy CVs. sai 


hammering with ‘the butt end of his gu 


bling fingers. 


He offered me his glass, and I. 


our long-distance views of the battle on the 


selves together, now that the ship seemed 


- Here’ Ss 


= so that. he had Dolores eee him 0 
deck to see what it was all about. 


— fogethe They were hard pressed, but press- . 
"Slowly, surely, they. wedged 
their way, between | fag faves ee cB op- . 


oe Belito that tae 
a white banner floati 


cole remain he” very Bait ‘of the wedge 


Shooting, using — he ee occasiona 


rail 


when there was no time to change cl 
he kept on. On and on, until he flung 
aside the two men between him and th 
very door of the big building. Aap 

The wedge widened. The men who re 
sisted it gave way. At last they broke and 
started to flee in both directions. And the 
leader turned around, as he pushed open 
the door. The captain saved his glass by 
catching it as it dropped from my — 


I had seen beyond the shadow of a doubs : 
the plump features, the wrinkled brow over 
the ne blue eyes of ee Sones. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
OH, SAY, CAN YOU spe 


HE young lieutenant on the cruiser. 
had been getting us started on in 
_ while the captain and I were getting 


hill. The people inside were pulling them- 
to be riding quietly, and putting» their 
heads out of the windows to see what was 
up. Those aboard the cruiser had taken 
the storm more easily, and a lot of ‘ther 
were getting on deck. ae 

They had oe had time to. glin a 


legiance as sual Grithout. big to 
we ci oe sae about it. 


Wey fan run. another a up. 


two windows to carry ae 
vf he Pie of. Tesi: ees, sce 
t,” he © “But the flag of Sen" ‘Comosellana— re 
emendous: where i ee ious 
It was Seftor Belito asking the question 
aioe: savagely. And my mind accom- 
st_capal - plished a bloodless revolution. away ‘from 
d the nly bs one Fhe: souk be. the idea that Bobby’s first thought ‘was to. 
upon to run the island with the honor us in our return from near ship- 
uses in’ view. But a were wreck. ~The flag of San Comosellama— 
- the green and white which still represented 
the only real government the place hod 
ever had—ought to have been up, too. 
And it was to be remembered that ther 
w “American. flag had not meant much to Be 
tree as” a ascii heck We bind lito but trouble. | Three war vessels” had | : 
in pretty well—with the fort al- been standing off his harbor for weeks, Noe 
eam and the whole city quite c clear assist one of the revolutionists against his ae 
| eye—before the new flag went authority. The originator of the whole — 
ae was Ariel the starboard ibe revolutionary idea had got all his. backing 
from America. I think about the one aver- 
sion to Bobby he had been. unable to over~ 
come was Bobby’s nationality. eee 
“ Well, now we are in” for trouble,” 
‘groaned the captain. 
It was only the gobs. ne were e happy 
: over it. Any United States army or navy 
ie tide which j is vealed: ey is, allen man knows that the only way to settle the 
Before I could turn around. a dozen trouble anywhere is to take the place an 
he sailors and 1 marines were ae ‘run up the Red, White, and Blue over it. 
- But the officers sometimes have to consider 
what is going to be said and done to them 
 eenatine wide arth ae by the bunch at Washington. = —™” 
e his salute might have in- There were no orders out to capture S 
: 1 -Comosellama. There were probably all 
ri ease the hell is that?” ___kinds of international reasons why no. such 
: And then I saw; and, in spite of every- orders were the least bit likely. The whole 
ing “ that” was: to me and to him, I thing i is a lot worse than d’Annunzio swip 
ee fae ‘was the ing Fiume, for Uncle Sam hasn’t even ; 
concealed desire to own San Comosellama 
4“ And there are all the outward signs 
oe ‘to ‘the ARs (nee | cua! It wasn’t likely to make n = 
Tel a ‘bugler had _any happier, either, with that other “ves 
sel’s captain suddenly see ue to in 
oe his horn Sou: quire of me: _ at 
nee ~ “What in the devil did ‘you ‘mean by 
bringing that young lunatic down here 
Yowre, ‘the one to answer for this”? 
ae ought to have known. better than to 
make the ¢ answer on. sprang to my ‘mind. : 


bya 


25 ee going shut. 


while.” 
ke heart than I’d known for some weeks. 


come. 
AG this: 


ae ‘Gr. -r-I- -umph!” 9 ae was the: noise . of his enem 
He stared up the hill - 
for a minute. Then he turned to me with 

a grin on his face and one eye showing just 


a trace of a wink. ; 


| c “I’m wondering just how much of this 
we'd better leave out of the reports any- 
how?” he whispered. 


“JT reckon we'll know better after a 
I spoke with a calmer feeling in 


It was as near a prophecy as I’ve ever 


Robbe had entirely lost etna of his 


| lene when the mountain blew up under 

his two bombs, 
- mile beyond the mountain blowing the 
Other. » 


though he was already a 


The machine had nearly lost a 


wing in the sudden flattening at the end of 


put it practically out of commission. 


A. 


the long dive; and the blast of the volcano 
It 
came down in a mixup of spins and somer- 
_ saults which had even Bobby guessing. It 
“missed our former isle of exile by inches 
and dived into the harbor. 


Nothing ever had killed Bobby, and it 
seems as if nothing ever will. 
and swam ashore. 
| cum hgt the plane afloat about forty- 
Lge oe after he got clear of it. } 
The destroyer had been forced by the 


He got out 
The airtanks of the 


storm: to seek what shelter it could get in 
the harbor. Its sister-destroyer had man- 
oe to run away for safety. Bobby saw 
it coming, and managed to sional his dis- 
" tress” with his coat. It was not alone in 


“seeing him, or in starting a boat for him. 


io small sailing craft were running for 
~ the little island as Bobby boarded the life- 
- boat of the destroyer. — 

Ashore, meanwhile, a lot of chines had 
cee place. Poreoso was one of them. 
He had discovered that the whole city was 
~ down the island to get a view of the fancy 
flying, and Belito off on the ship. De Vita” 


: and he had marched unimpeded to within | 


half; a mile of the city when the mountar 


blew up. 

2 ae TUBE: ae iowa that his sale 
had come off simultaneously with another 
in which Satan had usurped the functions — 
7 of ‘Providence, to ‘Temove: ve last serious 


: volcano fc whic h 


flag at the palacio, had his men fire aus 


What we got to know was Oy 


has for the moment. 


Bobby, interested only in the fates o 


forever turned away from 
domain. He entered the city, 


guns to attract sufficient attention from 
fort. De Vita rattled off the usual formt 
proclaiming Porcoso dictator pending the 
holding of an election in accordance with 
the venerable constitution of the nation 
It was all over—but Bobby. 

In a little while back came the popula 
tion. Bobby’s fireworks had been a. littl 
too much for regular pleasure, until a view 
from the city’s hill-top showed that th 
long-dreamed rescue of the island from its” 
natural peril had been accomplished. Save 
for a wind which might knock a loose tile 
off a roof or blow down an insecure sign 
the city and the island behind it were safer 
than their churches had ever been before 

San Comosellama is good to remember a 
hero about as Jong as the next place. - ‘It’s 
better than most places about going wild 
enthusiastic over him while it remembers 
It is the flying man who has done this Sree 
thing for San Comosellama. / ; 

Three cheers for the flying man! Rather, 
a hundred bravos! At least another week 
of fiesta! All the fireworks that are left! 

It is not certain whether the flying man 
is human, angelic, or diabolic. San Como- 
sellama should worry over that! Look what 
he’s done! ! et, 


look and s see ie sort ot cove me ai 
‘It saw the flying man 
go past the mountain toward the harbo 
doing the fanciest flip-flops he has shoy 
them yet. The one important thing is. to 
find him and to do him honor while the 
honoring is good. San Comosellama got 
down to the water-front me all me sho 
cuts it knew. > 
The boats that put off. were. too ate tc a 
beat those from the Americanos’ destroyer 
San Comosellama was bitterly disappo 


two ships his folly had probably sent t 
‘bottom, refused to Jeave, the destroyer 
be honored. | | 
~All the daneidae cee vo a 
Jaman Dette Belito ; 


| “agam that 
teach re 


ae his | loon over eee. ‘He. 
2 author of the bright | idea. : ‘Secret 


Sa eee a he life. 
anything desperate—the more des- 
ie the better. And a- committee Of: 
l ous a Saar came out | in 


OAR ae aid to de was. to ee 


a 10° ss figlloe: eae up ‘the hill and 
fa after the dictator as. Gee felt: inclined 
e Bobb thatiateds wae oh oe aA 
: 7 | to iis 3 ae oun Hicking. 


ean ae this ‘torn. footings. 
ieutenant in’ charge of the destroyer, 
leet him pee it was still ae impos- 


“esi er 
ae 


out 


a ‘whom had ieee ie ee 
“as oo of 


eping ‘tea Pinae we ess the batiered Dopo ane: 


attention; some of them, though, were busy 
in explaining that the American flag did 


He: was: in hu- _ just ine ip personal ie as an American 


~ out of the Palacio Se Gubierno. 
-all fat man’s records. 


Belito y Estrella took a shock equal to the 


glimpsed it. The old man who ran the _ 
flagpole hurried to the new presidente to 
_ demand his pleasure as to flags. Av aie ee 
“Let’s see what: nee got, ie Bobby. ey 

- spoke indifferently, : ee 
A chest full of flags was ingpected, hae i 
the navy boys looking on. They . ene wees 
upon the Stars and Stripes. - oe 
© That’s the best-looking flag in the lot, - ao 
Bobby remarked. “It’s always been good 
- enough for me before. Run her up.’ as ees 
The boys said the flag was about half ie: 
way up the mast; they were all standing at 


not, in this case, signify any action on the 
part of the American government. It was 


citizen. > neo 
And Baihy pause sche of the cruiser . 
in the harbor, with the Typhoon in tow. 
There are a few of them that claim he 
rolled all the way down that main street 
which leads to the wharves. But most oi 
them are satisfied to put it that he broke 
Jl wager that he 
gave a lot of Comosellamans the shock | of 
their lives at sight of a presidente’ 5 total 
lack of dignidad. . 
And then I’ll wager SeGor. Hoon 


- combined voltage that hit them all. 
Bobby was met at the gangplank by the 
destroyer’s wireless. operator. The cruiser 
had just got her outfit going, and. reported 
all safe on board. Bobby got one of the 
things that pass with him for ideas. * 

_ message came back to us, like this: 


_ Presidente de San Corcetliaua Roberto 
Oakes, approaching by launch to thank cap- 
tain and his gallant crew for their assistance 
to his navy. Admiral Njordstrom advised 
aes his eee for Mes tie Ss feeguccnieu 


ee Belito, ‘sometimes presidente — 
San Comosellama and sometimes not, was 

_ reclining on the only deck- chair ‘that was: 
_in shape to hold him, anxiously and rather 
savagely studying first one of the flags on 
his island and then the other. There was a 
rash of cracking wood as he fairly jumped 
off that chair with his whole length at once. 

“Que cosa del diablo?” he shrieked. 
q “ What does it mean?” 

“ Wait—Tll ask,” mildly aepondel the 
eas man, and hurried back to his cell. 
Belito followed him along the ewe 

deck to a point opposite the wireless room ’s 
- door on the other vessel. 

“Lieutenant Barret reports Oakes ay 

elected this morning. Porcoso refused to 

_ recognize validity of the election—it was 

held at his own order. Bobby declined to 

_ accept his refusal, and he is in full retreat 

to the rear of the island, Yes—that’s all— 

_ “No—wait—H-m! This is something 

different. Why, it’s the Morro Castle, from 


- New York—message for Don Jaime Quin- 


—Jan—H-m! ‘Arriving at ue P.M. to- a: 
he - Samuel Je Oakes.’ ” 
2 _ But Belito had retreated weakly to the 
remnants of his chair. Dolores came out 
just then with the last remnants of the 
only, unsmashed bottle aboard the yacht. 
He drank it as if he needed it. It made 
_ me thirsty to watch him. 

Then they talked in Spanish. 

- About ten minutes later the destroyer’s 
as comes flying toward us. I never saw 
_ Bobby make a quicker job of getting up a 

ee _ rope ladder than he did that time. - ‘At might 

have occurred to me that an admiral is 

~ supposed to salute his president. It didn’t 
_+-or to Bobby, either. 

“ Flo, admiral!” he greeted me, acd got 
by me at arun. In another minute he 
was beside the father and daughter. He’ 
came to a dead stop. The pucker came 

‘ » on his forehead; the baby-blue eyes began 
to blink fast; the cute little mouth was. 
drawn: down ‘at its corners and both lips 
were wigglingas if he was choking back a 
regular bawl, and couldn’t keep it in more 
| Cee another second or two. . 


solemn bow eats ae ae hurt him : 


- Belito’s daughter. 


Then I’ll resign—to take effect immedia 


thing awful. ; | 
_ “Oh!” Bobby began to -_ 

“Tt isn’t that—not that—at all. 
—thought I’d—killed you all. Ar 
Dolores—Dolores! It’s too—too mi 
“ Sefior Presidente,” ” the old man Be 


from their age-long danger.” ee ae . 


self. Also: | felt that tig na es to ] 
that his father was coming fast. 
But some things you have to wait fan 
Bobby couldn’t talk; but he nearly wrung 
Sefior Belito’s hand off with one of his; own : 


about five hundred pairs aa ‘eyes that « 


It just goes to show what that super 
has done to my nerves, that I couldn’t . 
get up a proper a of sale fe ard 
Bobby. i 


her to be able ic say he pe: 


after another election. And you'll be ele 
ed, or I'll know why,” Bobby was ng 
as 1 butted in and told him of the ; app oat . 
of the Morro. Castle. i 
“Good Lord!” he gasped. — 
well have to be married ae n 
‘seven. My father wouldn’t stop ¢ 
ging us away from the altar to prey 
nee a ne didn’t like. zm 


; iP, ioe Ne 
ne Oh, Shoe a honth will fix. ae ww? eee 
oe ansnered as calmly as ever. Gog 
—“ Two hours,” snapped Bobby. — 
The Scot simply laughed. eS 
“Thought you’d got over some of your — 
hurry to get home,” Macay finally uttered. 
“ Who's talking of getting home?” Bobby — 
came back at him. ‘“ What I want to al 
i ae | is to capture a ship.” ‘i 
AND a had: been’ sonebaeutatin, myself “Huh?” Sandy began to look interested. : 
i /\ . that teins would be ree up I began to feel that way. ge . 
” gol “The Morro Castle,” Bobby ees ; 
““She’s due here at seven. We've oy to 
) que capture her.” 
eee to the ital ean even if ~<° “ Eh?” I ‘put an “ Are you aware nat, oe 
should cost a few thousand more pei the Morro Castle is a ship belonging to ay a 
| the Shipping Board of the United States & 
of America? Where would we get off hoe - : 
tuting herr”. . # oo oe 
Well,” Bobby - argued, “ these io 
~ boats can’t do it. Dad will have enc 
himself with papers to keep them from 
blocking him. It’s up to the San Comosel- 
laman navy to act. You must be a swell | 
navy if the president can’t get yon to 0p 
an unarmed merchantman.” 4 a 
Re Humph! ” snorted Macay. “ The MS Hees 
dent is the guy, I believe, who shot the 
navy up with a Saname ae What does. he 
expect?” Se 
: “ Expect you to stop the oe Castle— ee 
ice S es Conigusianiat new- keep anybody from landing off her until: - ne 
presidente suddenly inquired. 8 say so,” Bobby answered him. So 
‘He did the inquiring after he’d got his 2 That? S easy,” jeered the ne We ye a 
ture hee ad ae _down once got one engine that will work—” aoe 
es _“T thought so,” Bobby es him; 
Sandy went right on as if he ane been 
interrupted: : 
“Only there’s no jae Jett on 1 the Re a 
end of its shaft. The other engine is dam- oe 
aged beyond any hurry-up repairs. - She a ee - 
needs about a thousand ‘dollars’ worth Oe | 
new ae seve ae her | ee are. full 
sof water.” > ae oS 
© Take the ars of the otien: engine ae Hike 
it,” ordered our presidente. “You don’t — 
a need. me to tell hous to drait the Be ‘ 
Youre.) 
A in. two. hours, eh?” ee ‘ered 
—“Pve got Burney: he re and two ) Blacks | to 
* hep me.” ‘ 2 


on : 


ay. out. laf all . this. Toe pe a 
2 ‘minute the captain looked as if he had al- 
_ ready passed his limit. 
ing at him. | 
“ Oh!” he ioe scytemaerade “cy 
almost. forgot to tender my Hank ae the 
rescue. I shall cable Washington— 
“You will like hell!” was the captain’s 
- Grreverent Os ¢ Hs comes the 
- chief now.’ 
ln five. minutes we had the cruiser’s en- 
: ae and most of their crew at work with 
It was during the last of those five min- 
| i that somebody went up the warship’s 
_ wireless mast. and took a look to the north. 
_ “Steamer’s smoke in sight,” he called 
down. “ Headed this way, ed is. Looks 
as if it had calmed down a Bg0e ue out- 
; i. : side. Guess she 
“native aboard to steer ae in hoe 
| _ Bobby groaned. 
i “Trust him to look out for that!” he 
said. “Come on. Dolores says the bishop 
ve “would never ae us if he got here and 
objected. ae : 
“ _ Did I work, “00? 


s surely ‘did. ae 


S ae os me on ia Pave 7 sda 


a At was at the American captain’s. sugges- 
tion that Bobby gave orders for another © 
3 shift of flags, and got the original San 
~ Comosellaman colors flying once more—the 
green and white, against which other flags 
were rebels. That let the navy officers out. 
Thee was simply a case of any port in a 


4 ie ting out there and stopping that Shipping 
Board vessel was going to put the last touch 
on my | case. 


off. ee seas ; for oe | 
a Two hours? Those youngsters ‘and the 
near-youngsters they made of their seniors, 
had that. engine | running to_ suit. Sandy 
acay ine just ‘fifty-two. minutes. The. 


cru. 


oy es oy 


i TPE = 


on : ing ast t ps 


and to get ‘the viecks. ho me 
Bobby kept look- 


. hi 


want that job of stopping the Morro Castle. : 


ee ee be AG tae 


storm. But it didn’t help me much. Get-_ 


Vd have all of me Oakes mil- — : 


“You could sail he e 


iser’s s engine crew got back where it be- 


and a bigger on 
‘at aa ser’s dav 


Decks Oe 
“ Steam right up to him, admi 
admonished. “Don’t be a 


You've got the pan Comosella mi 
ment behind you.” 
The San. Comosellaman 
Bobby Oakes! ne 
But I had a laugh coming ton 
thought Thad. _ : Ri 
“ What am I to do about 2 th 
I asked innocently. a ae 
vs Gunst echoed Bobby. 


‘stunt. Tm don’t : suppose Tr m going . 
a a with, my fathen on it, do Beis 


“ All but one- ie. thing ” 
would rather have waited an “hour 
it; but. it was safe enough even no’ 
-haven’t any rudder!” eae res 


in an es to ee a nd-tor se 
agains the tum of one . Peapalle cout ‘ 


In ten more minutes the cruis d nose 
me up to the side of the wharf me de m e 
fast, and in five more had ; a float of life- 
rafts under the Typhoon’ S stern Ther 
were no less than. twenty. ship’ S$ carpe 
and ten blacksmiths on that jo 
had three hundred helpers whe 
ed them. They tore. up the y 
whart to make, the pada ¥ 


face, oe oO 


“that,” ie geen 
“penter, | oule 


d will soon dow ine 


istic as that Le gaat about 


( nthe fair and | tease snared fea- 
of You would have 


; on bow and stern; I reflected 
lly that my beard had rarely shown 
n of Uso than now. 


ae eer a 


ne —cap’n!” 
- I'd have sailed home if I had~ 


here to see that the order is obeyed.” rae a 


IT retorted. And, as if for the very purpose — 


‘was a big splash on the far side of the 
_ Morro Castle. aa : 


forthier disguise ae painting out 
Oakes. 


-Per- 


Boro ‘Castle to improve on her 
te: was: nek past six 


“The steering. with the after the event, but I didn’t care to let 


ue and the uneven » thrust oe 
| ously foreign than his wn son to run ee a, 


dy demanded the father. =< 
ee up aia | 
Ae tion Se the effects pe pelaned, ee 


2 ho st hot ted o out ‘a reply. 


ae bole eee a ene case OF. 
_ seasickness to avoid some of the excitement — 
through which I had since passed. ee : 

oo Bless my soul, if it isn’t old Siuaies | 
“head Njordstrom! ” gasped Donohue. si Ghee : 
Neither one of them seemed to — a : 
think I could. hear them. “ What's ae 


oN PS aha : oe aS 
oe aS = emda 1 ne eee, 
Re Tw Dee Re Pee A 


trouble?” i 


“No trouble at all, if you. stay outside’ | 
here,” I tried to answer with a little ginger, 
as 1 watched my last hope of escape go oe 
glimmering to leeward. “ This ship is at 
present the navy of San Comosellama, Va 
have you understand. The president. of 


the San Comosellaman republic has issued 


orders that no vessels be admitted to the 
harbor between six and half past eight. I’m 


I thought Donohue would fall over his | 
rail as he bellowed his laughter. 

“What would you try to do to us if 1 we : 
did?” he inquired when he could control . . 
his voice. “Fire those little brass — a 
right into our vitals?” : oe 

“The fort has orders to attend to that,” hee 


of cortoborating me, the main gun in the 
fort boomed over the little bay. There — 


Ma Say—do you fellows know that ie | is 
an American vessel? What’s got into. Don > 
Jaime Quifian, anyhow?” This came from iy 


“Don Jaime got into a pues thee: or 
four days ago,” I rejoined with a first glim- 
mer of cheerfulness. “ San Comosellama ‘ 
knows him no more.’ | ae 
“Great Scott! Is Porcoso—” = 
HNO: Belito—or, rather, a man of his | 
spiecdot eee Be a 
The selection was pretty suber even 


Oakes know he had nothing more danger- ee 


against. < ney 
‘““ What’s been done with Bobby?” final- a 


And then we had a eee Title: seas te 
cS 


oi} 


ale. It was him that bieeed: ae te 
mountain yesterday. Oh, I de ae s 
some class to Bobby Oakes!” 


necked. to pieces by it! 

_ choked that sailor with my own fingers. Up 

went Samuel J. Oakes, straight into the air, 
he ee with a string of language that would have 

- disqualified him from ever addressing an- 

other Sunday school if it had been general- 

iy known, ~ 

“The little sdigtt: ‘The damned - Shag 

- fool! The—” 

Well, it agreed with my worst opinions Of 

his son ‘perfectly. | 

oa fond I suppose he’s delice that half- 

 breed— 


: : : a ae oa mean—a half- breed?” ‘That 


us - talkative young sailorman did manage then ~ 
to remember that we were trying to keep 


oe Oakes away from his son’s wedding. “ Who 


said he’s going to marry her, anyhow?” he 
x Le added. i 
gett “Yeah!” howled Oakes. 


Ae When does 
4 “Next pou! e 
thing he knew. : 


vent ‘that rch! Re Hales oer: eee 
ly. . “Come: on, captain—stick up your 
ag ‘and run Hehe | in. Bobby wouldn’t dare 
fire on the Stars and Stripes.” , 
~ And just then the sun went down. 
“To-morrow morning, Mr. Oakes,” the 
ee “captain” ‘responded. promptly. “i'm not 
= - worried much over your boy’s orders my- 
self. 
| "arbor at night on a het of her entire valu- 


mae as that. 


I could have 


- a yelled back the lie he 
fore that idiotic gob should — the jast 


But I wouldn’t take a ship into that - 


ne ‘nearly’ ne dead. ‘Al die 
And Donohue isbn ee 


minutes clear of the horizon. _ ne 
Every bone i in me fescue 1 fel a c 


a ey 


meee aa there, right on my big 
stood a bottle of rum. ee 
Laie that is one of the times 


a pete Pe Oa era a 
A Jeans know where that rum 


i. felt better. as 
“No, you don't! m7 ted eines 
up> at Donohue’s bow, thaving I 
backed my ship right into his co 
“Push it out of the way—I’m c 
it, and will pay for the aoe 

Oakes. . 


“the bridge. | 
ste us. 


“The ‘Morro. 


d € bakes, as I get my sty weapon 
Laue at his fae se es! is ogi 


ag oie ‘it is,” i arte Donohue. 
re you t hanged 1 for this. a pi- 


Sa at Hat, Nobody pd ek on the 
hoon at all. She was drifting. She 
rifting where she couldn’t drift in any 
n | without ae onto rocks, 


1c : x Saw 46 tt hae the soca was 
n plenty. of chain. It is fairly easy 
drop an anchor. Getting one up again 
so easy. I figured ha could hold the 

outage now. | 


on. 


engineer. They were holding a futile 


council of war. | 


Only enough of it reached | my ears to: 
sound pleasant and restful. I had had jase 
about half a night’s rest in three ne ir 


? ot Bree sleepy. 


ith als aan by mate and” 


Some of the boys were ‘growing sige 2 : . 


too. But enough of them looked wakeful | 


’ to me to warn of anything that might get © 


started. . Of course I’m at the bottom of 
the pit of despair; but that is the place 


where a man. stops worrying over worse ue 


come. I dozed. 
In an instant I was awakened Be a et 


from forward. I thought the whole crew 
‘of the Morro Castle was coming at us in- 
armed force. 
“my own. They were jumping to their feet 


But I saw no crew except _ 


and rushing to the rail. 


‘And there it went—a twenty- foot motor : 


lifeboat—heading up the harbor at not less - 
than sixteen miles an hour. 
the boys to shoot; then yelics at them not 


to shoot. 


I did my own shooting—down the soi 


to the chart ro6m. I looked at the chro- — . 
nometer before I looked at Captain Dono- 


hue. The captain was grinning; but the 
chronometer had a regular laugh on me, ae 


said ten minutes past seven. | a 
An hour would take that motor peal into” y oo 


San Comosellama City. Samuel J. Oakes 
was aboard that motor boat. | 
For a moment I felt that’ dizzy sensation 


one gets when the whole world seems to 


have gone wrong. I must have turned 
clear around myself. Then I saw some- 
thing. I was out-of that chart room. more 
quickly than I had got into it. 

‘Come on, boys—there’s another motor | 
tender,” I yelled. : 


Well, we didn’t upset it. We managed, to io 


keep it from taking the water exactly end © 
Presently we got it going. Forty of 
us in a twenty-five-foot boat! 
like a snail. | | 


. And then I thought pt something Fes ve 


didn’t have to turn two points out ‘of a. 


straight course for the big dock. I got 


to the old. Typhoon, and left. everybody 


~ there but. Sandy and Ryan, and told them — S | 
b te get ce off Conic 


‘Then | we went faste 


I yelled at 


‘It went— ‘ e 3 


» 
’ 


eo : 


Hue AY 
bl 
9) 


Rare ee Be 


| a 
* “aiming ee a, S anialiek pier, pales afraid « d : 0 

_ that the destroyer might somehow cut up — ae Samuel J. Oake: L 

ae strangel ly as the San Seapanaaun a time on getting through ee . 


ce But tent “age for ae big. pick. alt. oak a us dived right ke the c: 
- Steadily we gained. Sandy thought we The racket we made in ther 
would beat them. I was sure we would not things were pretty quiet in spite of 
as worse than a tie. They had six men outside the eight-foot walls of 
aboard. We were but three--and~ane of it was bound to interrupt. eae 

_ those: was Sandy Macay. : ~~ was just taking Dolores hand. He 

At what we guessed roughly to he half dead and stared at the intruders. Be 

. : “the distance we must make we had eaten up standing right behind Dolores, turned 
more than half the mile of their start. stared. hay fumed, and plated 
_ Sandy managed to. worry the motor into 
a about four more revolutions per minute. — 
We gained faster. We drew abreast the ee he 

- other. We passed her. We were but a Right then Samuel 7 Oakes. . 


“we aid it. In three more minutes we were ee heart had failed from his ie e 
on it. We were all on it before Samuel J: others thought SO. ao pepe: 


“the “athee nae 
And then— Clangity panel Crash! 
: re - Whiza! Ding-dong! | Benet ls 
ae boom! Rip! Roar! | 
oat What the devil?” gasped Ryan. 


eas ee Te s the cathedral, Butt can’t Tanke was follies the bishops ¢ ( 
be time for the wedding.” Dolores suddenly smiled. ‘ nee. 
_ That depends. Bobby was pulling off “Go on—go on, boy!” ne old man 

that wedding. Could it be possible that he ae out cea ceeds eu ve = eat he 


nas had, and do something early? 
| Say, “what are we going to do now, alee Could you eae t it, ree ‘aie 
eh anyhow?” Sandy inquired, as we ap- been EarUea Do you, wonder LD 
a : os the street end of the pier at a run. 
pe Stop: them,” si wheezed back at hin 
« Come On. 


oe main sees up ‘the hill 
cael was three blocks west of the Tong. one. 


oF Gate. more we gained a Santet: re “Samuel J. Oakes oe ee Poe 
Oakes. | es couldn’t have ee half a a ust Diet anes. ‘out 


one of os men were a hurt dives the stor 
- Porcoso’s bullets or machetes—nothing sa 
i about i si ee he aay 


Psy 


nee he. oa it for he note 
et Canced aa to get control of the San 


ee Bat making the real ‘Stull i is ae 
hard on the nerves. Ap I do take a re 

ee everything but a winter trip now and 
then to visit oo and Dalptes down there 


Tu have it coming to me. 
en d.) | 


eo (3 oe. 


“puppies 


eee a - Jo! Her ‘Ole cae ep a smile— 
ek " Altho’ the night be dark a while 
T he morrow may be fine. 
Away with gloom! Hold braver thought! . 
_ The girl you loved—the men you Mais ae 
Cottage i is ain wine. | 


on Death Os danger sale ites 
ne On the mountain top and heather, 
ae From Alaska to the Nile. sea 
a Cold! and the bottomless crevasse— 
vee ae), and the poisonous morass— 


ne | Hissing coils and crocodile. 


ae 


Fac monster, , Toss and want of pee 


a a his hid senses: 
__ “ Alice Patterson is a eel 


HE | ibaden sky that oe oye tnead | in 
unrelieved 
Sa heavy than the heart of Gerald 
“Whittingham, of the Mounted, as he 
trudged in through the drifted snow to the 


ae Badine pot of Blackharse we 


_terson is a forger!” os : 


--‘It formed a kind of a bleak little song, 
its thythmic cadence POURS ne his 
ie ‘Alice Patterson is a eee 


ae love, she is a forger!” , 
With a snarl of impatience he cast the 


- refrain out of his consciousness and con-_ 
His clear eyes clouded | 


tinued on his way. | 
as, over the last ridge, he caught sight of 


: : “the few houses of Blackhorse Peak. ‘There hi 
was that ahead of him there that he dread- 


ed to face, yet he knew he must face it as 
a “gentleman of the Mounted should, with 


an eye single to his duty and with a gig 
| ‘that: 
Me Lei a Lae appea 


plete forgetfulness of self. 


Months before, in ecdctuiier there had F 
The story 


ome to Blackhorse Peak a girl. 


gloom .was not more 


Alice aoe 


hese 


not sent. aes hese for tex “eae 3 
sent to break the young heart of W. 


ham of the Mounted, which 13, a way 


gods have of making a ee m 1 
and older and harder. cere ies 
Gerald ‘Whittingham Lie not 


x 


‘Mounted. Afes a Gohie he a 


—this humanness. ‘Then he would 

a law- enforcing ‘machine, | ia 
To say. that Ger ald Whittir 

his. Ls to. Alice Patterson , 


me =f 


AS ae Alice ie ae 
tiful -woman;, there is no 
She was. small, an 


\ vas: uae she. pone come in search a health, me vfter th he 


ver e 
g ee broken | 
5 ake probably — 


when you: think what a girl 
and how impossible ig seemed 
to be worthy of her. ay 

Lieutenant. Hogan: had come 
squad room with a picture in. his 
! Beenean was there when, 


in? he ar “« ae S a pic- 
woman wanted for forgery. I un- 
ache is hiding somewhere in your 
. Do you know her?” . 
ly the young man ae the pho- 
: examined it. The color seeped 
face suddenly, leaving him pale. 
ce he pao trembled 


aat’s: an ai the Bally. hell 
1 you—I beg your pardon, lieutenant,’ 

| finally. “Did you say she was | 
e Pee OREO SEY Fs 


ce. is Postar chink I can prob- 


£ Want a es ee 


yt came to pass ae Whtt- 
_ traveled ip 


: egnae able ‘to. 
of halt 


re were no more 


ce, ie is a oe (aed £0 eee , 


- rupted. 


ier up,” said. ypheemen, non-~ 


: ‘upon to ae such things to the woman > 
one loves, he thought. ‘Deucedly embar- & 
rassing; liable to lead to anything, don’t = 
y know. Quarrel, tears, parting co “ 
oh, any one of a number of fairly horrible — 
- things, Why, one time in Bloomsbury, 
_ there was a girl—but what was the use of — 
"thinking: about London now? One had 
stern ones to ee here. | 


% 4 


Neil's She saw ges aye une 
was wrong. There was a look in his eyes. 
that she had seen in the face of dumb 
things that had been hurt—a wounded 
deer, once, and once a dog that had been mh 
kicked by its master. | ae 
“Why, Jerry!” she cried, her own eves. iA 
widening. ‘‘ What’s up?” es 
He: ae nothing, but came in, and she 
followed him, ‘through the little entrance” 
foyer into the living room, where a great = 
fire flickered in the rude fireplace. In the 
middle of the floor he turned to her, 
“ Alice, there’s a hard thing I have to 
do—you’ll understand how hard it is. Of 
course, it is probably all a mistake, vee | 
ee Why, Jerry Whittingham, what” on 
earth are you talking about?” she inter- 
‘Are you going—” is 
“ Alice,” he intoned slowly, “ what was 
your name before it suddenly became Pat- 
terson?”’ eS 
ae Before it became Pouecoue she © 
asked, and he thought the color was Jeav- 
ing her fine face. . wy, what do you 
“mean” 
ot mean, ” he said Cae to hide h 
emotion, “was it by any chance Sander- 
son?” He looked her directly in. the ey 
and under his steady, searching eyes: he 
coe finally wavered. he last, ‘without i 


- into a ae covering her face with pe two 
hands. Her shoulders shook in a. sob. 3 
yeu the Pa soon he had gave way 


| ai | instant he: was a cnees 


hes 


“me ae ie Dn m a 1 brute to 
like this,” he said helplessly. ; 
BER, a thought it had better be me.’ 


put his arm around her and held her ae - e 
until she had regained a measure of her 


calmness and could talk coherently. 
os It’s the truth,” she nodded. 
name is Alice Sanderson—I never thought 
ee would be able to trace me, away out 
here. Oh, 
' thoughtless schoolgirl crime; I was only a 
child—I didn’t know what T was doing.” 
She sobbed unrestrainedly again. 
oe There, there,” he soothed. 
come out all abht. i 
aes Jerry, you -won’t — won’t —let them 
fake me to jail, will you?” She lifted up 
ther tear-stained “eyes to plead piteously 
- with his. “You won’t, will you, Jerry?” 
oh Certainly you won’t go to jail, dear.” 
‘His jaw squared, and his keen eyes hard- 
ss ened. “Tt ll be all right, honey—I’ll just 
oe take you to Broken River, and the lieuten- 
ant in charge will fix it up; it must be a 
a : mistake. a 
G Oh; no, no!” she sobbed again. “ Don’t 
take me there—they’ll never understand. 
Tl go to jail if you take me there. Oh, 


“it Wak 


arms again. 
by now. ; 
- But must, “Alice,” 
© You know, a member of the Mounted—” 
c _ “You're not a member of the Mounted 
oe to me,” she interrupted, looking at him 
a Q with her glorious eyes again. “ You're 

ae Jerry, just plain Jerry—the man I love— 
a must protect me. Jerry, you can’t 
- take me there!” 

“There is no way out, Alice, ” he said 
quietly. “ Lomust take you: | 
= .¢y 2 No, nol) Not that!” “she implored. 
ee « Come with me, Jerry. We can reach the 


aw) 


= oe our names, and we'll work to live 
oe . down the past—just yet and I, Jee 

husband to be! - Jerry!” , 
_ Her arms were lifted up to him one 
1 gly, and his heart was as ice within one 
He had vee ae to eg be to Jie suit, 


4 


“My : 


Jerry, Jerry—it_ “was just a 


And how I’ve repented since! — 


schoolgirl slip? Is it—” 


- arms. 


he was a All that life conta 


a a Jerry, what shall I do?” She sobbed in his. 
: His face was ae than hers 


he said Slbwly. | 


Ae 
border ina ER ees over the line, we. 


his lips, and began to sob yee 
ee “can hide ourselves in the ‘States—we'll | 


heartedly, on n his shoulder. 


oe 


if dye elo ape 
“No, not like that, Allee 
he said as calmly as he could. 
“Don’t ‘judge me too. hars! 
dear, I know I committed a crim 
Jerry, I was only a child—I didn’t 
Ts your 
strong enough to overlook my one z 


“Of course, honey,” he said 00 
“Of course. I understand. I don’t ca 
what you’ve done.” He took her into | 
“T don’t, care—” ie 
“ Then do what I ask of you, i 


gin life anew. Jerry, Vl be a good 
‘you. Pie ee 
He was looking into Her eyes agai 


And yet, did any ehh, thing a 
right to come between them? She 1 
even yet but a child. Could there be 
one so blind as not to see there was 
harm i in her--that she.) was not: a cr 


ie He Aiea bis gaze ay fc 

with a wrench. fe ieee 
He shook his head slowly, with « 

“TI don’t see how— 3 ie 
She cut him off fithe a day: i 


‘ no ate ee beeen ‘it is 
hap ges ae was 


2 ee ne hie nae eee es ie 
He taped from the trader’ Ss doorstep, 


could ‘not let Alice wait aan morning, be | 
-_lieving that he would cross the border with — 
her. He must tell her to-night that was 
impossible. 

He traveled swiftly now; he felt that he 
would not weaken; but it was. well to do a 
thing of this nature quickly. Alice Oe 
perhaps be in bed by now, but she would 


os nee been air peeled vy a, come down if he called. 


rae 


‘ him to see things: more 
yey star seemed an accusing 


at searched into his very soul; the 
the fed soe wind ° was an ac- 


ne de Phd never etre 
they said it would never hap- 
And yet it -would-—he was going to 
The honor of the most splendid or- 
ion in the world was in the hollow 
he reflected, and he was about 
oo and ee it hes into the 

a tee eens: on the 

s a the: weak hao en- 


"And Me: was a “eniber ‘Oke 
ne It came to him with sud- 
fos ome — he could not 


Hi jaw S handened: and 
to — jae of 


ee “exasperation, 


At the door of the MacNeil pees hes : 
took off his ‘snowshoes and left them out. 
side. The door was not locked, and ne 
pushed it open and went in, ‘alton as death 
‘in his -moccasined feet. He entered the 
little foyer and looked toward the living 
room. His eye lighted as he saw the top — 
of Alice’s head over the back of a chair ! 
that faced the flames. He opened iis : 
mouth to speak, but noticed she was not 
alone. Some one was in the other chair. : 
He advanced to the door, but her slow, lan- 
guid voice halted him. She was talking to 


| the other man. 


“So I got this young ee of a police 
to agree ‘to take 5 me over the border,’ a she 


they First time I ever ay on a Meuiel 
man pulling stuff like that,” drawled the 
voice of the other man. It was Smilax. 
_ “J yamped the poor fool,” Ene was say 
‘ing, and her laugh ppied out. 
him I’d marry him—” — Ft 

Yes, I know all ‘that, my dea,” s i 


escent 

licernan and—” 
Ob, can't you. “see?” es cut | in 1 with 

ee e have to go salle with} him 


You ; go away with this po 


ae * “Dp m the ough willy him, s Pest 
be able to put up a howl because: 
oe criminal himself. They'll be wanting shim 
nee worse than Hey dO, MED ee es 
ee os And me— Bee 
20 Vou) can “trail along ae half ak ay 
ater ‘us. VI shake him at Fort Benton, 
and that’s where you come in. We'll lose 
ours selves in the States—you can Bet your. . 
-salf a job, and we'll be as happy— 

“Job, nothing,” he broke in, aohine. 
ge Did you ever hear of the Jarvis National 
"Bank of Montreal robbery?” | 

_ She looked at him questioningly. 
““ Hundred thousand dollars—in gold, it 
“cost them. I did it.” 
- “You?” she breathed. 
s Ahat money? Where is it?” 0 
He laughed. “ well, I don’t mind tellin’ 
~ you,” ” he answered, “ now that I’m sure of 
you. Y’see, kid, I never could be certain 

( before that you wouldn’t spill the beans— 

a an’ then where’d I be? It’s a funny thing 
about that gold. I made up my mind that 
even if they pinched me they’d never find 
the hundred thousand—that would be wait- 
Yow ll never 


. in’ for me when - got out. 
_ guess where it is.” 


Pa 


He paused a moment to note the effect. 
She was gazing at him, entranced. _ 
“Do you know that deserted little shack 
on the Platte, five miles or so from here— 
you know, over on that abandoned road. 
Phe 
= aS The teited boson” she put in. 
2 “That’s the one — where old Simpkins 
ae bumped off. ‘Y’ know the gang around 
- here—neither whites nor Indians—can be 
~ got within five hundred yards of the place. 
Well, that’s the place. Double flooring, un- 
- der the bunk. That’s all—simple, ain’t it? 
aL le stay there until I take it out. With 
: oe money, kid, He two.of us will be sittin’ 
pretty. (35.3 
ie Can you get it any time?” she asked. 
“Sure thing. Why?” 


5 > 


© Well, I was thinking that you could act 
it in the morning and 8 along behind 
us, SO when you hit ne — youl sya 
‘something to go on.” 

Oat hat sa. ei, pretty ie! es oul a nid 
on behind ee hy ‘Weil all oe and ie it 


idigea. ee sat -down.- = 


“You got all 


able, because you’re going to sleep it 


: had long fallen into’ disuse. 


sor her Seep iat ae | 


‘He ae on Alice. ee & didn’t a 


(aiehed pee per ch ae 
“JT heard most of what you had ia 
though. It’s not done, yknow—thi | 
ness of Ge a man’s es: ee 


hard aad the lines tight esos his 
His face seemed older, somehow. 

Alice sat in her chaite her eyes scat 
defiantly. ‘I don’t care if you did 1e% 
She tossed her Pose: 2 


Smilax, bi and bearded, was pi 
ingas. ae 
Whittingham” stepedd forward aiid e 
ted his pockets. He relieved the beardec 
man of a revolver, which he tossed | 
table out of his reach. pe 

‘You can put your hands down, S 
he said. “I re your chairs are co 


ak 


for the rest of the night. At dawn 
start. I'll stay here until we do. And I 
vise you not to try anything on—eithe 
you,” he warned Dralnoniclstey : 


Ft 


7 A SQUAT, Jénely: ebie deste wu é] 
bank at the side of a neglected road : 


Tg 


morning ehh, it looked like a 
ge houses, a pee among 


me ee aed haskee 


“ And 


on dae esis i oe ivked sn 
antly. He drew out another, and another, 
another, until there were fifteen in all. 
ked them up from the floor, in a 
silence, and placed them on the 
, table, which sagged under their 


: rather, He ie Sale ue “Wait 


3 came the sharp voice of Alice: 


drawn miraculously from nowhere, was lev- ue 


e advancing toward her. 


ou 1 in a voice of cold, i, tempered 


Oat u—” he began, a little stiffly. 


“ There’s one coming to you, and vom! 


Each ~_ was arated heavier _ 
| poss < 


Bee He bent | over one of the 5 


ant Hogan, « Miss Patterson had tracked 


- Like. a rapier flashing. ‘through the air no 2 


“Put ’em up, Smilax—and keep | on 
- there! » He turned to look at her. | ee ee 
Her own blue automatic, which she had fy. 


eled at him steadily. . es noe . 
“What’s this—a joke?” he stammered, ees 


ay 


“Stop where you are, I say, or cal jolly - ae 


_ well show you whether it’s a joke or not, ee 


she snapped. He stopped in his tracks. 
“I say—” he began again. . 
“Shut up!” she whipped out like a Tash, 
“Tell it to the judge.” es ee 
_ She turned to Whittingham, who had jay Ls 
eat his feet and was looking at her 
_as though fascinated, not knowing what to __ 
say or do. For once he wasataloss 
“Put the bracelets on him, Jerry,” s BE 
said. Mechanically he did so. pes 
“There, I guess he won’t be any bother Rae 
“now. ” She smiled at Whittingham. “Will 
you take the prisoner?” she requested, put- 
ting down her gun. He nodded. —_ ae 
“Now, if you'll kindly explain how 


“ Of course,’ she smiled Shas 


get it in good time. In the meantime—” ks 
She fumbled on the inside of her fur robe, 
and when she brought out her hand a small 
bronze badge lay in her palm. He bent 
‘over it and choked back an exclamation 
which sounded cm: Sica like” eS “Tih bes 


There was an Se crown, ane 


under it the words, “ Secret Service.” — 


Vo 


eG eee see, Whittingham,” a Vo 


him from Montreal. She knew. he waSs the 
thief, but she also” knew his” plans. SEE 
‘intended to keep the money hidden, so that 
AM he was caught the Lae would not be 


We eeties anhae ana a into 


_ where the money was hidden—and, of 
course, she could hardly ask about it. And, 

: bE course, they were just as keen to re- 
_ cover the money as to arrest him—in fact, 
- the bank was keener on the money. Don’t ° 
mind telling you there’s a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar reward out on it—and I suppose you re 
entitled to some of it. 

© Anyway, she had no luck i in getting the 
information from him. She came to me 


and we cooked up this scheme—you know, - 


about her being a forger. The idea was - 
_ that he would loosen up as soon as he per- 
ceived that she was a crook, too, and was 
_ willing to escape to the States’ and marry 
him. By this time, as I suppose I don’t 
have to tell you, he was rather crazy about 
a her. That’s about all, except that maybe 
S we owe you an apology for using you like 
that. You see, we thought it would make 
it more realistic if you knew nothing about 
a. because she intended you should arrest 
“her i in the house—and she knew that Smilax 
| as in the habit of listening to every word 
__ that was said there. Of course, he heard 
your dittle interview with her—it ee 
fine. Some actress, isn’t she?” | 
© Actress!” He sitll ruefully, did W hit- 
tingham of the Mounted, but said no more 
_ for the moment. 
“Well,” said the lieutenant, rising from 
his desk, “guess I'll have my feed.” At 
the ‘door he turned. ‘‘ You know, she was 
- considered one of the most capable opera- 
tors in the Service.” 
6 is Was?” echoed Whittingham. 
ce oy do you mean?” 
“Why, she’s leaving the Serice: you 
know. Getting Chacied. ” He went out, 
: ey Whittingham to thoughts hae were 
not of the pleasantest. 
Ce Tt was humiliating, to say the ne he 
reflected, as he sat there. To be used as a 
; ‘stalking horse and. by a woman. So she 
a was naesee iene: ae him, she Bee 


ce « Why, 


| h him, we she was coup aaa she 
ie be married. }. Stab ” doce shot — 


- fidence, but he never relaxed enough to tell © : 


| eyes. 


“know, there's, half of the reward coming 


gleamed brightly and he would have ak 


“But the lieutenant: said “you were ; 


said at last when he released Lees 


: hadn’t, honey?” he grinned. 
my last job, I consider that ina 


Know the motto of the Mou 
oes ‘He looked at her questi onin; 


‘Sha was st mee 
feet a ? 


« 


“ Not at aL, ” dhe rctniled. “ ne 


use you for a ee ee time, is: 4 
know.” | ae 


for the second time in tbat room ee 
She looked at him i in silence. oe 
“Oh, nothing,” she said lightly. 


you—” 
ce ensenec ” he said. 
to do with— 
“ oe be ste and stiff necked 


gets it, you. e L? Toe pes uitul 
renee hone can 1 be bought fort ‘ he 


ning to ‘understand, He: tbo step 
ward, Pieri len ; 

-“ Alice, then ‘you rere joking | 
you said you would marry me?” His 


her in his arms had she not evaded 


to be married.” 

Re am,” she told bin confidently, 
I can only get the man to propose. 
waiting —” But she could ee re 


kissing her on tie ‘mouth : 
‘You poor, stupid dear old Jerry : 


you. Why, 1 “never saw such NG 
Mane ao ee 
i Would you See proposed to n 
She smiled. ‘ You know, a 


connected with the Mounted. a 


She smiled softly. ra 
ce “ The ae me lout t d,” she s 


did jig a aaa ae of 2 fae in ma froat. 
e were worried, ” *caze it made me pow ful weak, 
: I’ niggah bob aroun’ as long as she can speak. 
say Ah must eat vitermines to do me good, _ 
' tke: cookin’ which i is plain an’ not no as food. 


gs, 


? AB deo bien did ay tole you Lindy’s s singin’ in de har 

Her» voice jus’ lak a medder lahk, but sweeter yet an’ higher; 
‘Tra la, tra la Ja, up an’ down j jus lak a runnin’ brook, 

De man what plays de orgum gives her lessons fum a book. 
Well, on las’ ‘Thursday night our church was crowded to de do’, 


We's ‘se ae a new young minister who: cum: fum Baltime’, . 


Whar he sient. hee las” vacation wiv Dee Horr Mrs. Bion 
When she found he comin’ to dis church she thought she could pretend, 
So she tole 1 most es dat she’ s on lady gee | 


| But when ie hed: s ma indy sing, an’ saw her pretty face, 
He jus’ sat dere an’ stared an’ stared—it sholy was a case 
Ob lub at -fust sight. When she stops he hurries up to meet 
~ Her an’ to say “* That song, it suttinly- was sweet. : 
He brought ‘refreshments an’ a chair, an’ treat her lak a queen, 
_ An bofe of dem dey clean forgot all ‘bout dat Icilene! 
Oh, she were mad—she looked lak she could eat em up alive; _ 
- She were sweeter fust dan honey—now she’d sour de whole hive: 
Well, to make de story short, de preacher brung ma Lindy aha 
2 An’ ever since he callin’ up on dat ol’ -telefome. 
ae Den after choir practice he a waitin’ for her, too, 
‘An’ walked her off befo’ de eyes of Icilene Bellew. Se 
Las’ night dey came home lak two turkle doves, an’ dat’s de trufe, aes 
Bu Tcilene bigs he’ BY eee to her—she’s got. de Bet se 


He s say” a yin’ ae as” true as S Bihee de stars have 
she tried to do de courtin’, but he never made no love; 
A | ma Lindy no mo’ lovers if dey all deceive, 
But ebery word de preacher says she sholy does believe, 
h moughty fine young man, Miss Nell, so now you. see 
what to do when. he comes axin’ her furn me! 


HEN Edith Merton and Eben 
Sanford were married, Fillmore 
Y said it was a perfect match. Fill- 
“more . has a way of passing upon the wisdom 
or folly of whatever steps may be taken by 
any” of her sixteen hundred inhabitants. 
And her judgment comes pretty near being 
final. You are right or you are wrong. 
ee you are right, Fillmore is a pleasant town 
—tolivein. If you are wrong, it is very dis- 
a agreeable. 
were right, and always had been, they had 
nothing to worry about. 
Edith was the daughter of Miles Merton, 
foreman at Squire Willett’s sawmill. Eben 
v as an orphan. who had been brought up 


- by his uncle, Francis Sanford. The latter, 


up to the time of his death, had been town 
clerk and. highly respected by his neigh- 
bors. Eben was right- hand man to Alvin 


‘Miller, proprietor of the general store, and 
did everything, from unpacking cases to 


~ distributing their contents at various kitch- 
en doors about Fillmore. This last was 


But since both Edith and Eben | 


- ment. pipes cua or 


: that, at the end of iy first eee 


: accomplished with the aid of a rattly ex- — 
‘ - press wagon having a driver’s seat so out of - 
oe Lae its” pop pAnts aes looked 


| ae was. Siuine Willett, whose wife ea 
ae meee and had a sister in Buffalo. ‘ 


matters gradually returned to normal, 
the ‘town got along without culture. 
young Mr. and Mrs. Sanford enjoyed 
good a social position as Fillmore offere 
and their marriage was considered a a 
ticularly happy one. © y 

Eben’s stipend of twenty- four - dollar 
week was looked upon in Fillmore 

“ 00d pay.” This conclusion was no 
ee ae it is considered that, at. 


The last item was eee ‘by infre 
trips to the neighboring city of Elton, , 
the maximum price of theater ticket 
one dollar. _ Anyway, Edith © so m 


a trip to Nea York, the frst eith 
ane made. 


Ity was a ae 


pee, too, was 


" ‘He oe Se eat, she was 
nty our. It was ridiculous to think of 
% asting heir lives i in a dead town like Fill- 
ft ore ne 
(ERT the ‘matter. to. Eben, -who 
6) ewhat. startled at the idea. Leav- 
Fillmore for good was not on his list of 
lities. To be sure, there was no rea- 


hee to him. But Edith’ Ss enthusiasm 


y exist ng difficulties. 


vy rade ” “iben ie: 

)f ‘course, you can. Isn’t it dbay by 
reds of others every day? You know 
; smart as they alee 


os oe 


a Eee. is. ae down 


} 
eA ay. 


you sure pe ou would L 


y he should not do it; it just hadn’t 


il Ea ce in oS husband’ $ ants to over- 


Tell you what call do, 


“But Td ae to. have a 


es Bice in the world. And, as for friends, 
more a hopeless - we can find plenty when we've been there 


_Eben made a two-day visit to New York, 


was going to New York and into a. fine. 
position spread with the rapidity, peculiar 


“scene of a: tremendous number of conje 


have a try at this New York ‘game. 


eae Eben, i d vathes ithe fete than any 


“a while. We will be together, anyway. 
~ And think of all the things we could find 


th} cae 


to do, even by ourselves.” 


ee All right. Ill see what I can is And 


ai cuss” Td like it as much as you would, 
: | Everything depends on the ‘kind of job t 
get. 


There isn’t much chance here. ‘Old. 
man Miller told me the other day that those - 


chain-store people in Elton were trying te 


buy him out, and even if he does give up 
I wouldn’t have much chance to get the 
business with those people bidding against _ 


me. They have plenty of cash, and I would 


have to borrow almost everything. We'll | 
Th 
get busy aa away.” x 
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FINDING the necessary opening proved — 
surprisingly easy for Eben. A letter to oad 
wholesale grocery house with which old 
man Miller had dealt for many Rowse 
brought a favorable reply. In the end, 


and when he came home announced to sae 
excited Edith that he had been engaged by 
the shipping department of Stone, Munson 


- & Co., at a salary of thirty-five dollars Ac : 


week ta start. To both of them the amount ok 
sounded stupendous. ae 

It was a great evening for the Sintorde A 
Also for all Fillmore. The news that Eben | 


to small towns, and the post-office was the 


tures, both as to Eben’s future and as fo so 
his probable successor. The job in Mk 


-ler’s store took on a new value, turning out, 


the surface. » ; oon 


o ceal her satisfaction, and ‘was: ‘brimming 
ue poe with Godse about her aie 


as it had, a stepping- -stone to greater things. Oe ‘ 
Eben bore his honors with outward ‘mod- i 
esty, albeit he was ae exultant under ey 


Edith Merton | made no ‘effort. to. con ae 


* a 


Ee Hen ts 


Prawn eee 


ie - fords were borne cityward. _ Their furni- 
ture was stored snugly in the loft of the 
: Merton barn. It was securely crated, 
Ae ready for shipment to New ‘York when — 
_ Edith had selected an apartment. In the 

_ mean while they would find a good board- 
ing house. The thirty-five a week seemed — 
as big aS ever. — 


The train. rolled into the Grand Central 
early of an August evening, and the trav-_ 


elers went directly to the hotel at which 
they had stopped on their previous visit. 
They went through the motions of eating 
dinner, but both were too excited to do the © 
meal justice. There was nothing to un- 
pack. Their trunks were at the station, 
ie pending the selection of a boarding-house, 
so that soon after the first electric blazed 
3 - against the sky Edith had hooked her arm 
_ throtigh Sanford’s and drawn him into the 
swirl of Broadway. 
| The evening was one of unalloyed delight 
. oe both of them. There was the ice-cream 
soda at the crystal fountain with its mar- 
velous lights and the big, 
_ above, swinging in their oyide arcs, their 
gentle a ruffling the paper napkins and — 


es 
~ motion-picture house big enough to swallow 


x ee over. And best of all, the long stroll 


= up Broadway to Central Park amid thou-- 


sands of animated beings, all laughing and 
_ talking and hurrying; the clang of the sur- 
face cars, the discordant tooting of motor 
De the rumble of subway trains under 
_ foot—all a part of, yet engulfed by, the 


eternal, ees roar that is the voice-of the 


SoH. 
Edith” ‘was long in falling asleep ‘that 
night. 
in the middle of a sentence she lay in bliss- 
a eu thinking of what had come to. 
She, Edith Sanford, was a New. 
‘This: onder place was” her 


at 


Finally 1 the oa oe aed. and, wav- 
ing good-by to half of Fillmore, the San-— & 


noiseless fans — 
gay streamers that seemed to be every- 
There was the hour spent in a i 


up. the entire population of Fillmore three 


For hours after Eben had dozed off 


dt e here in ee ae 


ase 


and. her friends. oe letters sgh a 


aad the night” eae pass. 80 tha 
might begin her search | for a L bo 
house, and _Mondered what she » 


ner, 
shows, and—_ Edith was any: ; 

The next day was Saturday. m 
to take up. his. new pais on 


a ‘establish treme 
breakfast they pored over es 
lodging advertisements. — ‘The. | 
was bewildering. They knew nothin lee 
calities; but Ce marked we more | : 


) y’clock. : a 
It was a weary ae pete ‘dbes 
terms seemed aaa and | the landladi oS 


front on. tea Noes near : One 
and Twenty- ‘Fourth Street. - The 
cluding meals, was twenty do 
That was high, according to Fil : 
ards, but of course M, was only a emp 
business. ag ee 
Mrs. Sprague, he fapdlad 
her boarding-house _ along me- 
lines. She was a widow who 
somewhere in the neighb 
chs who clung to youth rantic 
She had ruined a pleasant softn 
‘of ‘feature te See her hair an 
pay 11S Eye 


Sse Hit can ane seen fies swing 
e corner to the subway she turned 
enthusiasm to the task of home- 
x. In this she gladly accepted | the 
1 aid of Mrs. Janney, who, with her 
; lived at Mrs. Sprague’s. That. 
knew. ‘little of prices, but her knowl- 
} of localities saved Edith much time. 
day was ee and not pad sat- 


e was” in high epitins over. bee new 
ane work was not hard, and his as- 


Gane witoe Jetters to relatives and 
n Fillmore. | 


ed themselves in a four-room apart- 
1t on West One Hundred and Sixty- 
ird _ Street, near Amsterdam Avenue. 


Thus ee acta life j in New 
ee ey were. Solas and teeming with 


- two weeks, thus giving her a month with 


0 weeks later it came about ‘hae they. 


; made upon him had been one o eunee 


which there had been such a fight in town 


should es hin to. lose by 


her family. It was their first separation of © 
more than a day or two, and to each it 
seemed a momentous proceedine. Eben 
was sober and Edith tearful sia Sede 
“parted at the Grand Central. 


Eben went home to the little flat ie 


pottered about aimlessly. He Hlneed 
through the evening paper, then went into- 
the street, where he wandered about to no | 


f 


definite purpose: ’ His steps turned invol- — a 


untarily toward the river. When he 
reached Riverside Drive he seated himself 
on a vacant bench, and watched the red 
sun dropping beyond the Palisades. He | 
thought of Edith. She would be watching 
that same sun from the car window. ‘She - 
‘must be nearing Poughkeepsie now. Loe 


‘morrow night she would see the sun go — 2 3 


down behind Miller’s Hill. 


Thoughts of Fillmore—more thoughts of o : 
the little town than he had given it in 
months—came | tumbling through his mind. > 


The unpaved main street, with its surface — - 
of finely powdered dust; he had never seen — 
dust so white in any other place. He could © 
smell it now as it was kicked up by the 
farmers’ buggies when they drove in to 

make their weekly purchases at Miller’ coe 


7 


store. | PR 

He felt something like a wave of affec- 
tion for those farmers, with their knotted 
hands, their battered hats, and frayed over- _ 
coats, gone green with age, donned at the — 
first chill of autumn. T hey seemed always 
to be working, putting things into the © 
' ground and taking things out of the ground. _ 


- He never had realized before how much he 
admired them for the gamblers that oS: 
were. They gambled an rain and sun, 
with heat and cold, with the ever changing 
market prices; every little detail of phate 
lives was a gamble. And Eben wondered 
how it was that the impression they had — 


and conservatism. — 
Edith would be walkie he in that 


office, she would cross the new iron bridge 
below the dam. That was the bridge over 


- white dust to-morrow. Coming to the post-— Si : 


: “meeting. The older eine 


the foaming water collecting itself, as it 
: were, after its disconcerting tumble. 

A year ago he had been working in Mil- 
ler’s store. 
- how settled he had considered himself. 
Why, Elton, only twenty miles away, had 


been pretty well on the rim of his horizon 


then. And here he was, a part and parcel 
of an entirely new life. as different from 
the old as anything could be. 
_he was better off, he thought mechanically, 
and stopped. Was he better off? He be- 
gan to take stock of the situation. = 
His salary stood where it was when he 
2 entered the employ of Stone, Munson & 
Co., thirty-five dollars a wees clever dol- 


a lars more than he had. received from old 


man Miller. But more than half of the 

extra money was eaten up by increased 
rent. Then there were the items of lunches 
and car fare. Right there Eben realized 


ae with a start that, after these expenditures 


: " “were deducted, he and Edith actually were 


oe trying to live on less money in New York : 


a < than they had in Fillmore. 


ee _ Beyond that was the partial pagers at 
Hey, athe savings-bank account. 


ae There had been 
_ clothes to buy, and saving for the purpose 
- from week to week had proved too slow 


_-@ process. So they had determined to draw 


on the reserve and replace the amount as 
ad could. But, somehow, not a penny 


had found its way into the bank, and the 


_ eight hundred dollars of less than a year 
ago had dwindled to half that sum. So 
~ much for: the soeanene end es the busi- 
Tess. 

Just what were the ener New 
Nak had to offer? 


_ tions into city life. Everything had been so 
new and thrilling, but it came over Eben 


with a> ‘rush that the thrill had passed 


“aontis ago. No longer were the letters 


oe ts te full of Sail 


p] was seb 


ue Chay ‘mastod upon: iron, and een out. ‘Eben 1 
used to fish from. that bridge. — 


ae He could 
hear the pleasant roar of the dam and see 


; bey felt hide hich ee, 
of boredom. 
It was amazing to recollect 


stern face of the Palisades. 


Of course 


thought of the empty. flat. ‘He 


at the office, and his weekly enve 


There had been the © 
Be _excitements attendant upon their explora- — 


had come to loathe. . 
wife about fe She | ( 
a | to the home folks filled with descriptions Ol: 3 
strange sights. and experiences. The nov- he 


If it had not been for | 
last months would have PED. 4 ; 
awful. Vit. 
He looked idly. at the river craf and ae i cae 
he thought—very pretty. But a, ~~ 
satisfying as the woody slopes and smi. 
meadows of Fillmore? And the: 
Bee nG chances ae 


either; fo were ee a ie 
were with Edith. He shudder 


to go back there; he didn’t want, 
picture show alone. 

Where could he go? T hey. hk fr. 
There were the Davises and the : 


whom they bade met. oes seen ae 
of. 


o- 


Davis was in the cashier’s dey 


fatter than Eben’ 'S hes fifteen dolla | 


SS ie 
DD 
3B: 
ier 
mia 
2 Oo. 
i 
ae 
ee 
OD. 
Ley 
Pia 


wa 


oad: Pe UE on. rape if dd 


: f the larger life that was Eben’ Ss. 


he questioner ‘to. become a ‘part of. 
The latter 


ae tried to be enthusiastic, but | even as he | 
i o talked the thought of leaving. lnc 


He oF ‘Edith, 


ft | of bits of gossip F ofitiels ah were 
aan which Eben devoured with an 
: that piles eee ee ‘won- 


ls own Wiener as 
econo. ‘Edith and F illmore— 
ace oe - thought about as the in- 


3 “ a x ; 
AV iahe : ° 
N : 
z 


EEN drew. a oe ap breath when 


an ecstatic Edith. As he held her 
et 3 mats he wee ay aware 


| showed their eee Eben ex: 


picnic junches, © the nightly 
oe the foes canal 


‘turned him cold. 


She would never be happy puree ow Doe 
Works? 


. make you like New York more or less?” 


“shall be so glad to get back,” ae answered. 
— “Won't you?” 
the | ae weeks that followed 


the middie of dinner, the clumping of gar 
_ bage cans, the smell of cabbage or fish > 
cooking next door, 
and oe din of vari-noted motor horns. OPE 

of these grated more and more on Eben. a 


Eben kicked himself and decided tha 


es like another. 
ed off the train into the embrace winter there were only a few outstanding 
\ his pay had been increased five dollars a _ 
3 In a 
mer in a fine restaurant and s: lege 
latest ey hit—all in honor of the 

ts ae of erecting) “Their a dollars did not make as much dif- 
- for some of the things they had felt bound 
to do. without elon es SES 


7 - Edith’s mother told of the death of Mr 
ve e ae ee walks toiechee over Merton’s sister, Edith’s Aunt Lettie. 


* the fishi ing excursions with 
Eben. 


ae am sorry, though, because she was | 


_ Mother says: that dad has such | a bad cold : . 
mS that. he can’t go to the funeral. Hae Oke 


But there was Edith. 


Bg = 


One night ne said: “ Edith, oes nae | 


“Of course I enjoy being here, but LE . 


Lae 


“T guess yes,” said Eben. - The effor t at 
apparent sincerity was entirely successful. 
There the subject dropped. Te OR 

Again New York; again the morning fond 
evening subway journeys, the daily — rou; | 
tine, the rasp of the dumbwaiter buzzer | ae 


the rumble of trucks | 


But there was Edith and her happy oe . : 


nothing else mattered. ee 

~The months wore away. Oe aa was 
During that second _ 
occurrences. Eben announced one day that 


week. They gave themselves a little din- 
saw ‘the 
event. But prices had gone. up, and\the 


ference as they had reckoned; it just paid 
About Christmas time a eee ioe 


“‘T haven’t seen her for years,” ae told 
‘She lived in Vermont, and came 
to see father only about once in five years. : 


sweet old lady, and she seemed to like me. 


On New Year’ 5 Eve sa and Mi vie 


ihe: aay piorning hours: 
eG spirits. They told. Sa 2 7 
and over what a wonderful evening it ha 
oS Sheen, 


ne so bad, after all. Both were glad of the 


_ opportunity of sleeping late which the holi- : 


Pegs afforded, however. ‘ 
-It was just after the Davis. party ee 
eben thought he detected a change in his 
wife. At first he attributed it to nervous- 
ness. She developed a quickness of move- 
e _ ment and fluttered over what she happened | 
a to. be doing. 
. oe had heightened. When they were 
alone in the evening she sometimes would 
| ak over to his chair, bundle herself into 
his arms, and give chim little, nervous hugs. 
“You do love me more “than anything 
in the world, don’t you, Eben dear?” she 
would says There isnt: a: thing you 
- wouldn’t do to make me happy, is there?” 
tee “You know that your happiness is all — 
that counts with me,’ Eben would. say. 
. i. pe the ackeds Aven’ you happy now?” 
«Ym so happy it hurts,’ she told him 
and smothered him with kisses. 
Indeed, it looked to be the case. 
ee ais the nervousness Eben had remarked 
grew. less, but there was an. extravagance | 
in Edith’s enthusiasm over life in general — 
: that astonished Eben. He never had seen 
her so light-hearted. That was what kept 
up his own spirits—that and the newsy 
letters from Fillmore. He absorbed. ace 
ay the tiniest word from the town.. 
In one letter Mrs. Merton wrote: 
remember the Redfield place wasn’t occu- 
ote pied Jast summer. Well, it has been sold 
ew a New York lawyer, Chester Hoyt, and 
_he is fixing it all over. He seems like a 
fice man, and has been up here twice al 
Sy a “ready.” fe : ‘ : 
_ Eben was suddenly filled with an unrea- 
e esabia ‘resentment against Chester Hoyt, 
aman he had never seen. Who was he that 
he should be able to live in Fillmore and in 
the. finest house in the place? When the 
-Rediields, also of New ‘York, had built 


It seemed to him that her | 


Grad- 


“Vou 


Eben felt that New York was not | 


stant fight against the longing 


: es io 


replied | eben ee ‘not to. 
elserhi 4. Me eo 
‘sure that. you a Pay fie . 


‘Do you think — would a 
go” 


SeckinG ee ae ae : seoees 


them, all sun- ‘ripened. 


tentmen: 


every-day life. With Eben 


oe illmore — ‘the smell 


for a. few days until an 
improve. It was not unusual ‘fo 


sian ted that’ Edith. felt ee 
the oe was more ey p 


fina on the patient was 
and herself retumed at Nee 


“De: you a rant to aout this y 
vacation in . ncter bee ave 


OC 


Pager Did — want to | 


oe ee course siok 


so. early?” slat Sanat 
ve Well, it’s a Inet th ; 


ties wild: a oe ies. 


came to. a ee stop. “Only 


aes a crowd oe 


ick cine at “Edith. 
e hold of some of that stuff. Here, 


H flo Billy,” said chee : ae ae to 
Sa lift? That’s fine. Much obliged.” 
y was half-way across the platform, 


well. 


Pea) “Vou said you'd do. anything i in the ond 
i for me, didn’t you? — 
me any questions— 


in wife. 


ge “here is the Redfield place. — 
Hoyt certainly has fixed it ae fine. . 


one ee stared | as : the San- 


yrote | a the newly painted porch. With the setting | 
soming fe a whispered Edith, 1. 
She looked 
oe come in hete for?” 


| his eye. 
something. Then came the voice of Edith. 

“Get. out, 

Billy got out and walked hastily across the | 

lawn. | 
Seca that he was grinning. 


“ Better an 


‘Sanford, let me have that ‘Suit-case. 


“door. Edith said: 
He did so, and they stood together. ‘on the 


The next moment Eben’s arms were full of 
a laughing and crying Edith—an Edith who 
3 o was trying to say eae and finding it 
- tonneau of a Sind | new Pe 
1 « on 1 the oe, side of the noe 


ae ee Edith’s ‘suit- case sare 


her face up to his. 
What’ s all ihis?” ”inguired will forgive me, won't you? 
of me. 
house and our car. And ve got the store. 
: A know you love New York, and Y ’m mean 
. cand, selfish. But I couldn’ bear it there, 
Scand 1. thought—I almost told. you a hun-- 

dred times—but I thought—oh, i couldn’t 
fear it there any more—and T knew te 


i i me es ate 


dc re ass bg oe ‘rvard: steading . 
self in the moving car, and whispered: | 


‘Well, then, don’t ask 
yet. es ee - ge 
So Eben sat, puzzled, and stared at his Bd 


Young Wicks was. concentrated on. the 


road ahead. Eben noted that for. some | - 
reason he was avoiding the main street. Eee 


i 1 say,’ ’ announced Eben over his shoul- ce oe 
qT , lat : 


at that drive.” 


] Even as he spoke, ihe ¢ car swung eo 
and rolled easily up that same drive. | 


It 
stopped with a certain finality abreast of - 


of the brakes, Eben turned to Wicks. 
* What’s the big idea, Billy? What oid 


- Billy looked at him out of thes corner nol : 
Apparently he was waiting for 
Billy. For goodness’ sake.” 


You could tell. by 7 back of ‘ 


Eben heard the click of : te tonneau 
“ Please get out, Eben.” ae 


broad stone step. Billy had disappeared. 


difficult. 
She took hold of his tapes ae heed 
“Oh, Eben dear, you 

‘It was h rid 
t’s all. ours—o p 


Don’t you see, 


LF REN 


160 


Aunt Lettie died she left me most all of 
her money. A letter came to me from a 
lawyer about it. I started te call you up 
at the office. But then I thought about it. 
I knew you were crazy about New York, 
but I knew that I would just die if I had 
to stay there. I knew that two months 
after we went there. And then I thought 
if I could take the money—it was almost 
thirty-five thousand dollars—and get us a 
nice house and buy Mr. Miller’s store, per- 
chaps you would live here to please me— 
because you love me, and you said—” 

But she was in Eben’s arms again, and 
he was telling her all the things that had 
been. tormenting him for months, and how 
the thing didn’t seem real. And she was 
telling him how real it was, and how she 
had engaged Chester Hoyt, whose name she 
picked at random out of the telephone 
book, to buy the house and the store and 
keep it in his name and a secret until now. 
And then Billy came back and unloaded 
the baggage, and they drove to where old 


Le] Uw 
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man Miller stood smiling under a new, gilt- 
lettered sign that read “ Eben Sanford.” . 

The crowd that Edith had feared at the 

station was there, twofold. And they were 
all laughing and excited and thumped Eben 
on the back until it was sore. And Eben 
hugged his mother-in-law right in front of 
everybody, and old man Miller declared 
it was time he retired, and that he’d rather 
have Eben in the store than a stranger. It — 
was an hour before they drove back again © 
to their new home. 
- Eben was silent on that eee So was 
Edith. They were too happy to talk: As 
they drove up once more beside the porch 
Eben shook his head. 

“To think,” he said, “that this was 
what both of us wanted all the time, and 
each thought the other didn’t. What ever 
made you think of it—to do it this way, I 
mean?”’ 

‘40h, lots ofthings,” Edith said. “ And 
besides, I want my babies to be raised in 
the country.” 


U U 


OBSESSION 


MITH’S home is but a stopping- ee 
His office is a jest; 
He has no time for any one, 
He doesn’t even rest; 
He talks both night and morning 
Of brassies, putters, cleeks, 
Of farways and of fairways, 
And the bunkers and the creeks. 


His friends no longer see him; 
His children and his wife 
Are worried to distraction 
At the way he lives his life; 
He listens to their pleading, 
Then he simply gives a shrug; 
He just can’t understand at all— 
Smith is a golfing-bug. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer, 
10 A 


ae "My. ‘mind: was ke up. I had been 

ob at $9 a week and I was going to take it. 

nine dollars looked awfully big to me. I 

In’ alize then, nor for years afterward, that I 

bei g paid only for the work of my hands, My 
’t count. 


one day, glancing through a magazine, I 
across the story of a man just like myself. 
ad left school when he was fourteen years 
and had worked for years at a small salary. 
vas ambitious. He decided that he would 


5 a a in touch with tlie International Corre- 


> time at home. It was the turn in the 


Notions who are earning a Oe and 
year. Those stories frighten me. I don’t 
uld ever earn that much. But this story 
man who, through spare-time study, lifted 
from $25 to $75 a week. It made an im- 
1 De. me because it talked in terms I could 


yas well. 

it didn’t ok me long that time to mark 
in that familiar coupon. Information 
e Course I had marked came back by 
a5 found it wasn’t too late to make up 


ak to fae out how Pec adie a 
ourse could be. The I. C. S. worked 
rery hour I had to spare. I felt myself 

k w there was a bigger job waiting 


after t enrolled my employer came 
ne that he always gave preference 
their jobs—and that my next 
ee how much he mousnt 


: the average a ak years 
a } wife and a three-year-old youngster. 
My parents 


e my father now, standing before me, 
eatening, coaxing me to keep on with 
are With tears in his eyes he told me 


nden e Schools at Scranton and started to study 


At seemed reasonable to suppose that 


What I have done, you can do. For I am just an 


average man. 


I had no more education to begin 


with than you chave—perhaps not as much. The 
only difference is a matter of training and a resolve 
to be like Lincoln, who said—‘“I will study and get 
ready and some time my chance will come.” 


O every man who is earning less than $75 a 
week, I say simply this:—Find out what the 


I. C. 8. can do for you! 


It will take only a minute of your time to mre 


-and mail the coupon. 
change your whole life. 


But that one simple act may 


If I hadn’t taken that first step four years ago 
I wouldn’t be writing this message to you today! 
No, and I wouldn’t be earning anywhere near $75 


a week, either! 


_—_———— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — —- — — —— —- 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2134-C 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


O ELEC. ENGINEER 
(J Electric Lighting & Railways 


[1 Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 

{_] Machine Shop Practice 

LC] Toolmaker 

LI] Gas Engine peeauoe 

= CIVIL. ENGINEE. 


NRCHITECT 
{| Contractor and Builder 
{| Architectural Draftsman 
£1] Concrete Builder 
(C1 Structural Engineer 
LI PLUMBING & HEATING 
(J Sheet Metal Worker 
CI Textile Overseer or Supt. 
{] CHEMIST 
( Pharmacy 


Set NIA WEND. co cosas cacoee cubs clude Uhuosealcoussnawaskqnietees cinsara 


Street. 
MUTIG INOc cscas coéevecocssusscacsvess 


Occupation... denwevssuscncssnssensssasee 


ma 
+ 
wececencccus eveesensscasesanssosoues seasssaseenasassosoeeaovenns 


OUBUSINESS MANAGEM’T 

LJ SALESMANSHIP 

LJ ADVERTISING 

() Show Card & Sign Pig. 

O) Railroad Positions 

LI ILLUSTRATING 

OO Cartooning 

L) Private Secretary 

(Business cornea 

{] BOOKKEEP 

[i Stenographer & Typist 

[C1 Certified Public Accountant 

OUTRAFFIC MANAGER 

O) Railway Accountant 

1 Commercial Law 

[)-GOOD ENGLISH 

[1Common. School Subjects 

LICIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 

a Mathematics 

1 Navigation 

oO AGRICULTUREL) Spanish 

(1) Poultry Raising UiBanking } 

DiAirplane Engines 


Poors cere reeeserssoassoeeeeesy 


1-16-22 


eeeoeoeson ovco 


Persons residing in Carxada should send this coupon to the Interia- 


2 tional- Cornespenaeece: Bees agra ie Dimniied, Montreal, Canad¢. 
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The “Betty Belle” 
TWO-PIECE OUTFIT OF 


Linene Crash 


ove of be a wee, Specially designed 

est and lates 

of all Fashions by Betty Gordon 
for Young Women 


and Those Who 
which has Look Young. 
taken the ON LY 
country by 
storm. 


$329 


Delivered 
FREE 


No matter how long you 
may have read‘ Betty 
Gordon’s announce- 
ments inthis paper, you 
must agree that this is 
just about the most 
$ novel combinationthat 
has b 


abargain pricewhich 
cannot bebeat, You 
have never seen 
7 anything like it. 


Plece Outfit of 
Linene Crash 
having elastic in 
bottom of blouse 
that will fit snugly at alll 
times. White Pique 
*‘Peter Pan’? collar and _ 
pretty patch breast pock- 
ets. kirt is beautifully 
pleated in a manner that 
will not lose its shape when 
washed, This is positively one 


4 | of the greatest bargains in Jat- 
Ho Money with est styles that Betty Gordon 
Your Order— has ever been able to offer. 


ok at the picture —then or- 


i der. Sizes: Misses’, 16 to 20 

Postage Paid yrs;women’s, 34 to 3Gin. bust 
to Your Door— measure. Comes in Rose, 
2 Blue and Tan. Order by No- 
Satisfaction 3A50. State Size and Color. 


BETTY GORDON CO. 
Gordon Bullding 
Dept. 5805 
CHICAGO 


From FACTORY TO YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICE 


Easiest riding, most comfortable wheel 4 
built. You'll want it sure when you see 
the 18 exclusive features of the splendid 
1922 model electrically equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


Sold only with our exclusive five year 
guarantee and six months accident in- Wf 
surance. You can have it right now for MBAs 
a small deposit and only 


$1 A WEEK 


New, low, direct factory price saves you 
big money. Best value ever offered. We 


Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


£ 


A 
AN 


Day express charges and ship wheel to Ny 
you on receipt of order. \ 4 k 
Send post card at once for big new \ | VE 
color illustrated catalog, large vari- F a FE a: 
ety ofstyles,features described—itis 


ON APPROVAL 
\ 
Haverford Cycle Co., Dept. 134, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept.SS, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


For trial, 2 sample of our New 


Style Copley, if you send 2 cents 


for postage and state size 
wanted. Reversible Collar. Co., 
Dept. G, Boston; Mass. 


Cheapest Way to Go; 


to work or school and recreation is ona Ranger 

bicycle. You can have your choice of 44 Styles, 

colors and sizes. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Express 

prepaid. ae eee Prices Bete yousi10 ey $25, | 

i ired. Saved time and care 

W@Months to Pay eae meets the small paye 
ments. Parents often advance first payment. 

ives best quality, at factory prices, express prepaid. 


Lamps, wheels and equipment, low prices. Send 
No Money, do business direct wit = 


Cc 
Mead <!¢,company 
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Ranger Catalog, fac- 
tory prices and marvel- \W 
lous easy payment terms. (WY 


0000 


If you like . 
Good Detective Stories 
Good Love Stories 
Good Adventure Stories 


Good Humorous Stories 
Good Sea Stories 


In short, if you like 


good high-class interest- 
ing fiction (more than you 
get in dny other magazine 
at any price) buy the 


April MUNSEY 


On sale now at any news- 
stand, book store or sta- 
tionery store at 


Twenty - five Cents a Copy. 


= 
TAPE 
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ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


<DIAMONDS 


Here at 60% 
Market Price 


. This blue white perfectly cut diamon 
7/8—3/32 ct, at $52.50 among bargains 
in-recent list. _Many other big values in our 
lists. Buy HERE! Prices based on loan values, 
not market values, This 75 year old diamond 
banking firm has thousands of unpaid loans 
# and other bargains. Must sell NOW. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


s Any diamond sent for absolutely free exami- 
* nation at our risk. No obligation, No cost to you. 


'Send for Latest List 


# Describes Diamond Bargains in detail, gives guaranteed 
oan values. Explains. unlimited exchange privilege. 
Write pag list today. a 
JOS. DeROY & SONS 
Only Opposite Post Office 
3 


Learn DANCING 
at Home! 


No need of envying good dancers! Arthur 
Murray, America’s greatest teacher of social 
dancing, has invented a remarkable, new, 
easy picture method, which enables anyone to 
learn all the modern dances at home, in a few 
hours, at very little cost. Arthur Murray’s 
method is so simple, even a child can learn 
readily. No music or partner needed. Thou- 
sands taught by mail—success guaranteed. 
FRE DANCING LESSON—To prove you can 

learn quickly and easily, FREE, a 
lesson in Fox Trot; also tells the Secret of Lead- 
ing, How to Gain Confidence and Correct Dancing 
Position. No obligation. For mailing, send 10 
cents today! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 204, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 


Yo—3/sr 
Carat 


DeRoy Buil 
1688 fensburgn Bs 


RN MON 
PAT HOM Eel 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work, Write for full particulars and free booklet. 

__ WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
72 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


WHY DON’T YOU 


| Write the Words for a Song? 
You can do it. Write about Love, Mother, Home, 


a 
~ 
= 
Ry 
ie 
Ca 
yee 
i 
a. 


~ Comic, or any subject and send poem to me at once. 
-I compose Music and guarantee publication. 


652 Reaper Block, Chicago 


_ EDWARD TRENT, 


‘Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. Youmay use | 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept.453 St. Louis, Mo, 


THE GREATEST ALL-FICTION MAGAZINE 
IN THE COUNTRY IS THE 


-ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY 


Out Every Thursday—Ten Cents 


This man earns a big income. The directors of 
great corporations do not hesitate to pay a sub- 
stantial price for his services, because he knows 
how to think effectively, how to talk convincingly. 
He is a law-trained man. ve 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Today the path to power, whether in business 
or in public life, lies in a thoro and practical 
knowledge of LAW. ‘“‘I would advise any man,” 
writes D. P. Kingsley, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. who intends to equip 
himself for the management of large business in- 
terests, not -to consider his training complete until 
he has taken a law course.”’ “‘In looking over the 
field,” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 
“71 find that nearly all the positions commanding 
a salary of $10,000 or more are filled by men who 
have studied law.” 


Swift Advancement 
by the Problem Method 


Why step aside while other men with no greater 
natural ability than you advance to positions o 
influence and power? Right in your own home, 
under the LaSalle Problem Method, you can 
study the same cases you would read at the resi- 
dent universities, master the fundamental princi- 
ples of law set forth by some of the most eminent 
authorities in the profession. LaSalle text-books, 
*“lesson talks,’ lectures, quizzes and examinations 
have been prepared by leading members of the 
American bar. You graduate with the degree of 

L. B.— possessed with all the advantages of a 
thoro legal training as a foundation for independ- 
ent practice or a responsible position with one of 
the big corporations. 

The coupon will _bring you complete information, 
together with particulars of our comvenient-pay- 
ment plan; also your free copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’? Mail the Coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Insiitution in the World 
Dept. 4322L RA Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’” 


[] LAW, Degree of LL. B. 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterestedin any of thesecourses, check here: 

OBusiness Management Banking and Finance 

O)Salesmanship Modern Foremanship 

Oo Higher Accountancy and Production Methods 

Oi Traffic Management O)Personnel and Employ=- 

(DRailway Acccunting and ment Management 
Station Management OExpert Bookkeeping 


OCommercial Law OBusiness English 


os Management 4 Commercial Spanish 


Modern Business Corre-U Effective Speaking 
spondence and PracticeUC. P. A. Coaching 
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In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


sea throws out tentacles upon its prey, so. 
oo the grim forces of the city closed in upon — 
ees Doreen O’ Moore, eepuveune an of IN VAS. 


Ft the octopus in the dim shadows of the a deeb 


which begins i in this number. | 


N amusing tale by Will MacMahon pers 5 
to solve the riddle of the hardness of as Ane 
HARD-BOILED EGG.” a 


C: PERFUMED MAN” is a whiff ve i 


from the land of the Moslem. | Winifred Lee 
Wendell delicately pencils the subtle charac 
ter of the ingratiating Turk. 


EORGE PARSONS WEST has written “SAN- 
DERSON’ s SCOOP,” a complete novel- 
ette. -Itisa gripping tate pes an ae 

termination. : : | 


TOGETHER WITH TEN OTHER SHORT _ 
STORIES AND F sii SERIALS" 


Che Ape  Miscsey is: a marvtou some 1 


HINDS 
CRE-MIS SOAP 


makes creamy lather in 
soft or hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin re- 
mains soft,smoothand 
refreshed.— A refined 
soap for the complex- 
ion and hands. 


8c, 15C, 356 


SANA? 


The skin should be kept naturally soft, all the time, if 

you would have really beautiful hands. Pure soap 
~and water alone will not do this, for some soaps dry 
_. the skin, and you know that dry skin easily roughens 

and often cracks or chaps. But, if you will moisten | 


the hands slightly with 


HindsCream — 


every time after they are washed and dried you will 
see the skin grow softer, and feel its girlish smooth- 
ness; you’ll be happy with hands that never roughen 
nor redden; hands that do not easily soil or develop 
hanegnails and ‘‘catchy”’ finger tips; hands that remain 
attractive altho exposed to weather or dust. A plenti- 
ful use of Hinds Cream when manicuring softens the 
cuticle, prevents tenderness and improves the nails. 


Se Ce Loe 


Buy of your dealer or send us 6c for 
a trial size bottle. Small sample 2c. 


A. 6. HINDS | Dept, 10: Portland, Maine 
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OP Brings, — 
) | HARTMANS = 
| aa | Richly Upholstered A 

| <-Piece Suite |52 


- Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 
Send only $1 for this complete suite 
| @ of library, parlor, or living room fur- 
& niture. Use it 30 days on Free Trial. 
‘» If you don’t say thatit is even more than you expected, 
ship it back and we return your $1 and pay transporta 
charges both ways. 


A Full Year to Pay 


Only by seeing this splendid quarter-sawed and solid eak suite can you realize how it will add to 
the appearance of your home. Only by examining it can you appreciate what a record-breaking 
bargain it is at our smashed price. Furniture Eke pute can be bourke pombere else at | near one ae 

, solid oak wi op 24x36 in. » solid — 
Handsome Fi gamed Finish! oak with quarter-sawed top panel and rounded arm rests; 
seat 18x19 in. SIDE ROCKER, solid oak with quarter-sawed oak top rail, seat 16x14in. ARM CHAIR, 37in. high 


and SIDE CHAIR, 386 in. high, with seat 16x14 in. Table and chairs stand on noiseless glides. Ornamented 
backs and seats upholstered in durable, imitation Spanish brown leather. Comfortable spring 


on. 


Ih Comfortable f 
m Spring Seats 4g 


seats. TABOURETTE, 16% in. high with 10 in, top, is solid oak. BOOK BLOCKS, heavy 8-Pace Book | 
enough tosupporta liberal numberof volumes. Shipped(fully boxed, ‘‘knocked down’’to lesscn 36 REE 
freight charges) from factory in Central Indiana, Western N.Y. State or Chicago warehouse, : 


Order No. 112DMA7. Reduced Bargain Price $37.95. 
Send $1.00 now. Pay balance $3.00 per month. Nod 


REE Bargain Catalog 


368 pagesof the world’s great- | 

est price smashing bargains. 
Everything you need in Furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, 
watches, silverware, dishes, washing machines, sewing 
machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, gas 
engines, cream separators, etc.— all sold 
on our easy monthly payment plan and 
on 80 days’ FREE Trial. Wy ti 
Post card or letter brings this (aa Umm t ae 0 es Ca A 
big bargain book Free. = HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet C 
‘Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” Dept. 4132, Chicago, Illinois. 


een 
‘ = Room Suite No. 112DMA7 as described. Iam 
Ss | to have 80 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, 
will ship it back and you will refund my $1.00 
\ ™= and pay transportation charges both ways. 
| If I keep it, 1 will pay $3.00 per month until 
: the full price, $37.95, is paid. Title remains 


miect Oat ees A 
\ . Furniture & Carpet Co. r with you until final REED fis made. 


Dept. 4132, Chicago, Ill. 
Copyright, 1922, by Hartman’s, 
, Chicago 
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POCCUDALION. se sceeersesesereesCOlOXsceeeennnnaa 


In every man’s life tiers is one Big Moment when he mabow S 
the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. — oa 


AVE you ever considered why our richest men 


come from our poorest boys? Isn't it a 
strange thing that it is almost invariably a 
oung fellow who starts life without a cent in the world, 

hout education, without influential friends—in short, 
without one single. solitary advantage—who accumulates 
aillions of dollars? Isn’t it a miracle that inside of a 

mparatively few years a man can rise from ‘abject 
joverty to ee aaa wealth? pee 


| The Secret That Makes - 
Millionaires - 


ae stonishing, Sean bat more important, it is wonder- 
inspiring. For it means that no man need be held 
sag One circumstances. Once he knows the ‘‘ million- 
Secret,” ? 


that “everything he CaS turns to gold—money 
apon- him—fortune showers him Bink its Ore, 


ev very man Gio comes one BIG Boon he 
‘chance of his life. And in the moment he decides 
- against that opportunity—whether he will seize it 
z | see decides the whole future course of his 


ol 
*. , 5 ot i i 
ifn 


D Wnguificnt Be cs 


“very. minute you may be face to face with your 
BIC opportunity—your one chance to earn the biggest 

+ mo ey of your, life! Right now your decision may mean 
; nee _between a life ee wuodding:; routine Wore 


a are offered the: very opportunity that has 
r men rich, that has brought them more money 
ever. dreamed of earning. 


r, and seep! him | in a ee Cy a year 


_may earn. 


he can DUE it into operation regardless of _ 
-He suddenly 


180, e 
ae in ten years he a never motion! 


_ Campbell of Greensburg, Pa a clerks 


days. 

These men and hundreds more Have: found 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Selec The 
are all Master Salesmen now. ‘They are ee Tt 
biggest money of their lives—more than they ever thoug 
possible—they are engaged in the most fascinating wo 
in the world—they are independent, come and go as th 
please—they meet big men—every minute. ee the day S 
filled with thrilling variety. 


Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder: 
field of-Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a “Salesman. But before ‘you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- — 


- self. See what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the best. 


paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to- what you 
Read the amazing proof that no matter what 
you are doing now, you can quickly become a Master 
Salesman in your spare time at home—read how ‘the 
National Salesmen’s Training 
wide search for men to fill the great need of Salesmen, 
has devised a wonderful system that reveals to you every 
Secret of Selling without interfering in the least with - 
your -present work. See how this famous organization 
helps you to a good position in the line of oe ae are 
best fitted for. 


Facts That Will Amaze You— ; 
Sent FREE 


Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you 2 penny—it 
places you under no obligation. It simply means that. you will re- 
ceiye, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated. Book on Salesmanship 
and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. You will re- 
ceive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the country who 
today are enjoying magnificent success and earning five, ten and 
fifteen times as much money as ever before. 

Send NOW—this minute may be the turning point ‘in your life. 
Address, National Salesmen’s Training ASSOC OH aes 2-D-4, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ae eee eee eee eee ee ee 


National Salesmen’s . Training Association, 
Dept. 2-D-4, Chicago, Hl. « 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE your “Book on 
Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
Also tell how you can help me to a position and send. list of lines 


with openings for Salesmen, 
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Association in its nation- 


VoL. CXLI CONTENTS FOR RERIE 22, 1922. 


The entire contents of this magazine are bores by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publaher permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 


ast Te Ratt 2. Ty S2Stnbling 3 
A Four-Part Story — Part One 


The Garden of Eden . . . . . Max Brand . 


A Six-Part Story — Part Two 


Augusta Groner andl 
He Tae Be oc” eae 


‘South of Fifty-Three . . . P care pack Bechdolt . 
: A Six-Part Story — Part Five 


The lieer: Trail... = Edison Marshall 


A Four-Part Story — Part Four 


: ONE NOVELETTE 
_ The Boss of Camp K . tae oa One Holden 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


Hie Milbtone = 5. We oe 2 a “George Mo AU Caine < 
The Weatherbys’ ces eee et ek Sarre Orit 
Flall a Star 4. “<= Louis: Weadock* .2- 
Infielder Jekyll and Stilts Hale i Frank: Tc Blair 

F. Fibble’s Day Sed he les ty eee og OU ES eanamne: 6 


Thrills, romance, - surprise, ingenuity—all these elements and more will be found 


Next Week in 


DHE oP BARS Way 
BY KENNETH PERKINS 


a serial of the West by this new wnier in that field whose “ Bull-Dogger” and 
“ Blood-Call”” have already made him so popular with our readers. Don't fail, 
then, to begin “ The Fear-Sway””’ next week. 


FRANK A. Munszy, President RicHarD H. TITHERINGTON, Secretary CHRISTOPHER H. POPE, appauantoet ae 


_ Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and $7. 00 to oteinne) | 
Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered i a | 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 8, 1879 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN . Ses a hie Ch eed Pee aie 
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my Divan 
Only $1.00 with the coupon below brings this sen- 
sational furniture bargain to your home on 30 
days trial. Complete 6 piece set of fumed solid 
oak livingroom furniture tucluding a wonderfully 
# comfortable and roomy divan. Only $29.85 
for the complete set on this offer—on 
easy payments, too. $40 was the 
former price for a set like this 
—a special factory sacrifice makes 
this slash in price possible now. 
Sree IN i lii:-<4| Seize this opportunity on our special 
Neo approval offer—we take the risk. 


30 Days Trial 


When you get this magnificent 6- 
piece library set, put it in your liv- 
ing room or library and use it freely 
for 30 days. Note the massive, solid 
construction —the beautiful finish— 
the fine upholstery and graceful 
lines. Compare it with anything you 
can buy locally at anywhere near 
the same price—even for spot cash. Then if not satisfied for any reason, 
return the set at our expense and we will refund your $1.00 at once, plus 
any freight charges you paid. 


If you decide to keep the set, 
Only $2.70 a Momtle 15302 3:3 to t220 spe ze 
month unti! you have paid $29.85. A full year to pay—at the rate of only a few cents 
a day. This wonderful value is not listed in our regular catalog. We have only a limited 


number of sets. We trust honest people anywherein the U.S. One price to all, cash 
or credit. No discount for cash. Not one penny extra for credit. NoC.0.D. 


Price Slashed!—Send Now 


i Aghs or es send 

.00 along wi e cou- 

|Free Bargain Catalog| $1 2!07¢ with thr oon 

Shows thousands of bargains in| wish toreturn the set after 
furniture, jewelry, carpets, rugs,| 30 days, your dollar will be refunded, plus 
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Fumed Solid Oak 


This superb 6-piece set is made of selected solid oak 
throughout, finished in rich, dull waxed, brown fumed 
oak. All the four chairs are padded: seats uphol- 
stered with brown Delavan Spanish leather, the best 
imitation of genuine Spanish leather knowi. The up- 
holstering is a rich brown color. 

Large Divan provides extra seating capacity. It is 
an unusually massive, comfortable piece with beauti- 
fully designed back. Arms are broad and comfortable. 
Measures 46 inches wide outside and 36 inches long 
inside. Thickly padded seat is 19 inches deep. Height 
of back is 22 inches. Posts are extra massive. 

Arm Chair is a roomy, dignified piece of furni- 
ture,. comfortable and big enough for avery large 
person while not seeming too large for the ordinary 
occupant. Seat 19 x17 1-2in., height 36 in. 

Arm Rocker is. a mausive, stately, comfortable 
piece, with beautifully designed back, wide, shapely 
arms, and smooth operating runners. Seat 19 x17 1-2 
in., height 36 in. 

Sewing Rocker is unusually attractive and useful. 
Seat 17 x 17 in., height 35 in. 

Library Table — A beautiful piece of library fur- 
niture. Beautifully designed ends to match chairs 
with roomy magazine shelf below. Legs cut of 2 in. 
stock; massive, dignified. Top measures 23 1-4 x 34in. 
Jardiniere Stand matches other pieces. A dec- 
oration to your living room_ or library. Carefully 
built throughout. Measures 17 1-2 in. high; the top 
12 x 12 inches. 


Entire set shipped knocked down construction. Easy 
to setup. Saves freight charges. Wt. about 175 Ibs. 
Order by No. B6944A. $1.00 with 
coupon, $2.70 a month, price $29.85. 


Straus & Schram, Reg 8274 , W. 35th St., Chicago 


Na 


curtains, silverware, phono-| all freight charges which you paid. Remem- Street, R. F. D. 
graphs, stoves, porch and Jawn| ber, this is a special, limited, reduced price OF PRG IN Oe sae ea a eae Ta 
forniture, women’s, men’s and| offer. First come, first served. Get your set ey imine, 
children’s wearing apparel. while this offer lasts. 30 days trial— we fap 
take all the risk. Send coupon now. Bight 
(0) 
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Straus & Schram, yo7 tt rcce, cnicazo, tt. 


(f you only want catalog put x in box below: 


CD Furniture,Stoves, Jewelry (] Men’s, Women’s, Children’ sClothing 


- In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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_ATORIES, Dept. A, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


‘mow! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


DELICIOUS DRINKS in powder. Just add cold water and 
sugar. Orangeade, Cherry-Julep, etc. Fine for Home, Picnics, 
Dances, Entertainments, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 85c Clear 
profit on each dollar selling by the glass. Send. dime for 10 
glass pkg., best drink you ever tasted, and partic. postpaid. 
7 kinds 50c. MORRISSEY CO., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$6 to $!2 a Day. ‘Take orders for Aluminum 
Handle Cutlery Set. Brand new. We deliver and collect. Pay 
you daily. Sample to workers. JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1709, Dayton, Ohio. 


Responsible firm offers big opportunity; wonderful invention; 
plumbing unnecessary; thousands enthusiastic users; repre- 
sentatives wanted; exclusive territory; experience unnecessary; 
free sales helps. Write today. ROBINSON HOUSEHOLD 
MFG. CO., Dept. A-2, Factories Bldg., Toledo; Ohio. 


“$50,000 “‘PROFITS IN PORTRAITS” explains in Free 
Circular, 24 hour service Prints, Portraits, Frames. Samples 
oe PICTURE MAN FRIEDMAN, Dept. A, 127 N. Dearborn, 

icago. r 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dressmaker’s 
shears free to each customer. Line up with Davis for 1922. 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. 


AGENTS—98c per hour demonstrating and taking ‘orders for 
new patented automatic, self-winding, indoor and outdoor 
clothes line and reel; no capital or. experience needed. You 
Sell, we deliver and collect. Sample free to workers. Universal 
Appliance Company, Dept. 547, 57 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
200 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. ¥ 


The Exclusive Agency for Dr. Blair’s Famous Toilet Articles 
means big money to you. Permanent business, growing demand. 
Free outfit. Get particulars quick. DR. BLAIR LABOBR- 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J 


Build Permanent Business following our Sure Success Plan 
introducing Guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear from factory to 
family. Attractive outfit assures quick sales. Large profits. In- 
vestigate for yourself. C & D Co., 13 B, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG MONEY, quick sales, fine profits and steady demand 
selling Clows-Knit guaranteed hosiery direct from mill to 
wearers. All styles for men, women, children. Many making 
$3,000 year. GEORGE CLOWS CO., Desk 42, Philadelphia. 

AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. Collette Manufacturing Company, Dept. 306-B, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


FREE | TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your copy 


Fifty stories wanted. Best one submitted published and $50 
paid author. Advantages for others. Small entry fee covers 
ALL. Send no Mss.; get details McKAY, 634BR2, Santa 
Cruz, California. 


SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? If so, winner in 
Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song Contest (Nationally-known 
“‘Song World ’’ Editor) wants your song poems for. guaranteed 
proposition. Casper Nathan, 927 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We compose music and 
guarantee to secure publication on a royalty basis by a New 
York music publisher. Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Composing Studios, 238-B Fitzgerald’ Building, New York. 


WRITE A SONG POEM. You can do it. Write about. Love, 
Mother, Home, Childhood, Comic, or any subject, and send 
words today. I compose music and guarantee publication. 
Edward Trent, 652 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details seat free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 

EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR $$—Photoplay 
any form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. 
free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Sold. Advice 
918 Western Mutual 


_ MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Good Farm Lands! Near hustling city in Michigan. 20, 40, 
80 acre tracts $15 to $35 per acre. Terms to meet your circum- 
stances. Write today for FREE booklet, giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CO., Y-1245 First. Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


BOOKS 


a pe aed oe ta a cs 

ANY BOOK YOU WANT AT CUT-RATE PRICES. Don’t buy 
until you see our bargain list. Send postal for free copy. Write 
now. MID-WEST BOOK HOUSE, 58 West Washington Street, 


Dept. 26, Chicago, Tl. 
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ideas accepted | 
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$13.45 FOR A STYLISH MADE-TO-YCUR-MEASURE 
3-PIECE SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making this 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Write 
for our big sample outfit showing how agents make $35.00 to 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring. | 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. D-204, Chicago. a 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass name 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrated — 
book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, 0. ef 


Opportunity lifetime; — 
93, East Orange, N. J. 

MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced — 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Juarge demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line, — 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. : if 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get _ 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, — 


a a Paar ET WE SN nk ABE Sere Ee 

Inventor Startles Motorists; mechanical marvel prevents blurred 
windshields; one swipe keeps entire windshield clear 24 hours; — 
railways same; sells $1; fits pocket; year’s guarantee; Clarke 
sold 61 two hours. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Toledo, Ohio. 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet ~ 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund — 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. : : 4 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- | 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of five — 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win oa 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over — 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, — 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. ‘ co 


Sere een rr Ree eR SP a ka ae OTe A LAS SG Te 

LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell — 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big — 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. — 


AGENTS—‘“‘ VARNI-LAC”? is the most wonderful 
Puts a whole new coat on an old automobile for $2.00. 
clusive territory. Send 80 cents for $2.00 can. 


seller. — 
Ex- 
REPUBLI 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
a en aa a St a ce LS ea aS 


HELP WANTED | 


a ALA LE ORE TEN OCA IE ee oN 

MAKE MONEY AT HOME.’ You can earn from $1 to $2 an — 
hour in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or soliciting. — 
We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at home ~ 
and pay cash. each week. Full particulars and booklet free. — 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED—Employers In Almost: Every Line 
are looking for men of ability to place in responsible positions. | 
Our modern, effective, confidential service is guaranteed to put — 
you in touch with such employers. Send name for details. The — 
Cleveland Vocational Bureau, 426:Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. — 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERI 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment after — 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ~ 


$133 MONTH COMMENCE! Government Railway Mail Clerks 
Men—boys over 17. _ Steady. Common education. sufficient. 
positions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, — 
Dept. D-1, Rochester. N. Y. = 


IS I ee ES al 
BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $25) 
monthly, expenses. paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
Mirlte: ee Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst. 

uffalo, N. Y. 


oo 
Firemen, Brakemen, Baggagemen, Electric Motormen, Con-_ 
ductors, Sleeping Car and Train Porters (colored). Railroads 
cee $140—$200. 836 Railway Bureau, East St. 
ouis, . Ss ee 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guid 
Book, ‘‘How To Get A Patent.” Send model or sketch and — 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. - 2 ee 


Sm a — 
PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sketch — 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. — 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. oe 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES , 


BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing 
model for examination and opinion as _ to _ patentabili 
Watson HE. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. | 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


The Only School in the U. 8. teaching all branches of Painting. — 
Short. practical courses in commercial art, sign painting, scenic — 
painting, poster art, window trimming, showcard writing, decorat- — 
ing, paperhanging, auto painting. Home study and resident courses. — 
Cat. free. Chicago Painting School, 152 W. Austin Ave., AZO. 
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OB spewered ‘he summons to the Chief's 

office with just a little fear and trembling, 

_ for a lot of men were being dropped—a lot 
more were having their pay reduced. 


But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from his 
desk and grasped Bob warmly by the hand. 


_ “TY have just received a letter from the 
International Correspondence Schools telling 
me that “Robert Johnson of your office has 
enrolled for a course of home study and has 
received a mark of 94 for his first lesson.’ 


“T want to congratulate you, young man, on 

_ your industry and good judgment. I am glad 

to see that you are training yourself not only 
_ for your present job but for the job ahead. 


“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I re- 
ceived this letter, I had you in mind as one of 
the men to be auped. But not now. Keep 
on studying—keep your eyes open—and pretty 

soon there'll be a still better job for you around 
here. We're always looking for trained men.” 


ON’T you let the I. C. S. help you, 

too? Won't you trade a few hours of 

your spare time for a good job, a good salary 
and the comforts that go with it? 


_ It takes but a moment to mark the career of 
your choice, sign your name, clip out and mail 
_the coupon printed on the right. Yet that 
simple act has started more than two million 
men and women toward success. 


Sia city, town and country all over the world, men 


are living contented lives in happy, prosperous 


_ homes—because they clipped this coupon. 


Fa 


In every line of business and industry; in shops, 
_ stores, offices, factories, in mines and on railroads, 
“men are holding important positions and receiving 
poplendid salaries—because they clipped this coupon. 


Clerks have become sales, advertising and busi- 
Diese: ‘managers; mechanics have become foremen, 
Superintendents and epeincers carpenters have 


The Letter That Saved 
Bob Johnson’s Job. 


ecqad ood the ie for a better one! f 


— 


become architects and contractors; men and boys 
have risen from nothing to places of responsibility 
—pbecause they clipped this coupon. 


You have ‘seen it in almost every magazine you 
have looked at for years. And while you have been 
passing it by more than ten thousand men and 
women each month have been making it the first 
stepping stone to real success in life. 


Will you still turn away from Opportunity? Can 
you still go on, putting in your days at the same 
grind, getting the same pay envelope with the same 
insufficient sum, when such a little thing can be the 
means of changing your whole life? 


You can have the position you want in fic work 
you like best, a-salary that will give you and your 
family the home, the comforts, the little luxuries 
you would like them to have. No matter what 
your age, your education, or your means—you 
can do it. 


All we ask is the chance to prove it. Just mark 
and mail the coupon, and, without obligation or 
a penny of cost, let us tell you what the I. C. S. 
can do for you. It’s a little thing that takes but 
a moment, but it’s the most important thing you can 
do today. Do it now! 


2 me oe  — — — TEAR OUT HERE —= — — — — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2135-(C SCRANTON, PA. . 


Without cost or obligation. please explain. how I can qualify for 


‘the position, or in the thes before which I have marked an X 


OVELEC. ENGINEER 

LJ Blectric Lighting & Railways 
L) Electric Wiring 

() Telegraph qietneee 

{_] Telephone Work 

CL) MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
(] Mechanical Draftsman ~ 

(-] Machine Shop Practice 

[J Toolmaker 

LJ Gas Engine Operating 

L) CIVIL ENGINEER 

(J Surveying and Mapping 

LJ MINE FOREMAN or ENG@’R 
LI STATIONARY ENGINEER 
L} Marine Engineer 

CL) ARCHITECT 

(J Contractor and Builder 

L] Architectural. Draftsman 

(0 Concrete Builder 

J Structural Enginee 

[] PLUMBING & HEATING 
{J Sheet. Metal Worker 


-(] Textile Overseer or Supt. 


[] CHEMIST 
L) Pharmacy 


OUeCUDATLON si cissecccssveesstasissencesteeeneees 


CL) BUSINESS MANAGEM’T 

LJ SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

{] Show Card & Sign Ptg. 

(J Railroad Positions 

DUILLUSTRATING 

L) Cartooning 

L) Private. Secretary 

L) Business Correspondent 

LL] BOOKKEEPER 

L) Stenographer & Typist 

L) Certified Public Accountant 

LU TRAFFIC MANA 

CL) Railway acon 

(1 Commercial Law ~ 

[1GOOD ENGLISH 

[) Common ees ieee 

LICIVIL SERV. 
Railway ve Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES . 

LJ Mathematics 

LJ) Navigation | 

LJ) AGRICULTURET Spanish 

[) Poultry Raising (]Banking 

CiAirplane Engines — 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, shade BL ak 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this inagazine. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


We Will Place This Piano in Your 
Home on Thirty Days Free Trial 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


We want you to try it and satisfy yourself as to 
its excellence before buying it. Then if you likeit, 


low as $8.00. 
No interest on monthly payments 
No cash deposit required $79 5 
Eight smart styles to choose from 

Only one profit to pay. We are the makers and 

we sell direct to you. Write today for ourFREECATALOG 


No extras of any kind 
showing piano and piano-players in their natural colors, 


you may buy it on small monthly payments as 
Stool free with the piano 
ROTHSCHILD & CO., Dept. B-1, Chicago 
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CANOES 


Staunch You 
and Safe. can have 
Beautifully o oad ne 
finished and SAFEST pA, illustrated 

; TO USE” (\&: catalog free 
ihe showing canoes 
anced; quick to 


and boats that 
will meet the 
| most discrimi- 
nating’ tastes, 
Best Quality— 
Low Prices 


fespond to paddle 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 


15 —R.R.SQ.. WATERVILLE, ME. 


ey | Auto Owners: 


SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by ignorance 
and. adds much to individual- and married 
* happiness, 


“Where Knowledge Means Happiness” 


is a book that tells simply- and 
clearly vital facts 


Every Man and Woman should know 
Every Husband and Wife should know 


Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, stamps, 
money order or check. 


Dept. 104, KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
257 West 71st St., New York City 


RN MON 
34 HOM EY 


You can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 


_writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
72 Colborne Building Toronto, Can, 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best autoe 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion Processthatelim- 


| inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agentin every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 


Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing ins 
troductory offer to owner agents. . 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 


Dept. 204, Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 
STUDY AT HOME 


Become a# lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big suc- 
cess in business an public life. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 
efore. wyers earn : 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. Let us send 
yourecords and letters from LaSalle students 
x admitted to the bar in various. states. Money refunded 
according to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
easy terms. _We furnish all text material, including fourteen- 
yolume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page ‘‘Law Guide’’ and 
**EWvidence’’ books FREE, Send for them—NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, pep. 432-LA Chicago, Ube 
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Classified Advertising continued from page 4. 


WAN TED—MISCELLANEOUS 


MAIL OLD GOLD, unused postage, war and thrift stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, jewelry, watches, 
false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. Cash imme- 
diately. Held ten days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio 
Smelting Co., 254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CASH PAID. MAIL US YOUR DISCARDED JEWELRY, 
Gold Crowns and Bridges, Watches, Diamonds, Silver, Platinum, 
War Saving Stamps and Old False Teeth. Highest prices paid. 
Money sent by return mail. Packages held 4 to 12 days and 
returned at our expense if our offer is refused. United States 
Smelting Works (The Old Reliable), Dept. 26, Chicago, Il. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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$6,000.00 YEAR 
WITH THIS MACHINE 


What others have done, you can do! $6,000.00 


year is lowestimate. Many make more. This new 
machine and aay wood 's Tire Surgery does the trick. Starts. 
you in paying business quickly. No experience needed, 


B 
Many Men Making Money 
Are you drifting back to lower wages? Protect 
yourself, Beamongthesemoney makers! Hargan, 
of Ill., did $20,000.00 last year. Fetzer Bros., 
@ 6Pa., made profit of $3,500.00 first year. Spring 
City Tire Co., Wis., did about $50,000.00 last 
year. Ramsay, 8. D., working alone, cleared $441.56 in 
one month. Wendt, Ind., approximates $500.00 month. 
Tucker, Ill., high as $127.00 weekly, single handed. 
Mitchell, Ill., says *“‘Record day was $360.00.’ And soon! 


Si : | s Sse 
‘ Get My Big Proposition 
Start like others have done. Get the facts. There’s 
_mothing to stop you. JU'll help you to the limit. My 
proposition {is highly interesting. Send coupon or postal 
re to me, personally. Write me tonight. 


Mr. M. Haywood, Pres., 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 
826 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ff 
| 

f 
B Dear Sir:—Iam interested in Tire Surgery. Please 
g tell meall about this profitable business and your 
a modern equipment. 
a 


Name 


a 


am | Address Veo ead 
he oe ee ee ee eae es ee ee 


~ 
ee 


Factory to Rider 


© Saves 610 to $25 on the Ranger Bicycle you select. 
aoe oan nerve your choice of 44 noes colors ane iN 

‘sizes. Delivered free on approval, express prepai a 
for 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. PO Hy 
if desired. Possession and use at |} 


JgMonths to once on our Brerat: year to pay 


, Dian. oo be se iloe first payment. . 
est quality, at factory prices, express prepaid. 
: ires Lamps, wheels and equipment, low prices. Send 


i No Money, do business direct with makers. Write tie sae 
Mead S!¢ Company | faves: Catiog, foc. 
yo \ : Dept. B-30, Chicago lous easy payment terms 
Beit ‘ 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I wag Deaf and had Head Noises for over 

_ 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums restored my 
hearing’ and stopped Head Noises, and will do it for you. 

_ They are Tiny Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. 
Effective when deafness is caused by Catarrh or by 
Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. 

_ Easy to put in, easy to take out. Are ‘Unseen Comforts.” 
Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn statement 
of how I recovered my hearing. 


Anes "] A. O. LEONARD 
te 89, 70 5th Avenue, - - New York City 


vite e . 
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He Starts ae 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn’€ 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn’t 4e/ getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest= 
ing thing he ever tackled,” — 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—of theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at 2 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 5 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thous 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “‘raises’’ they 
got asaresult of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no “‘pull’® 
or ‘‘luck;” they got their start by signing iust such | 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is zmportant. Mail the coupon zow. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 432HR : Chicago, [Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also acopy of your book, ‘Tem 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


C) Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalleis the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every importan€ 
business need.’ If more interested in any of thes 
courses, check here; : 


OBusiness Management LE Batkiog and Binence 

OSalesmanshi (Modern Foremanship 

O Traffic Maigemont and Production Methods 

O)RailwayAccountingand —>Personnel and Employe 
Station Management ment Management 

QLaw—Degree of LL.B. (Expert Bookkeeping 

QO Commercial payee t OBusiness English 

Q eee Management 7 Commercial Spanish 

(Modern Business Corre-UEffective Speaking 
spondence and PracticeDC, P. A. Coaching 
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Treat yourself 
at home for: 
Asthma, Boils 


Blackheads 

Golde, C | 

olds, Corns 

Eczema Learn the secret of beauty, 

alling Hair 

Hay Fever health and happiness! 

peers! We have just published a remarkable book for FREE ; ; 
Sore ‘Throat DISTRIBUTION. This book explains in detail the | @ 
Nervousness manifold uses of Violet Rays in treating almost 
eof aees every known human ailment. It also contains - 
Pimniey charts and diagrams of the nervous system, and 


organic locations, and fully describes just how the 
Violet Ray works its many seeming miracles, written 
ina simple style—devoid of all technical language. 


Vi-Rex Violet Rays carry life 
and vim to every cell— 


The Violet Ray, as used in the treatment of the 

body, sends a spray of mild, tiny currents through 
- every part and organ; flowing through each 
infinitesimal cell, massaging it, invigorating it 
and re-vitalizing it. It leaves no soreness 
after use, only a delightful sensation of 
relief. Vi-Rex is not a vibrator. It creates | 
cellular massage, the most bene- 


ficial electrical treatment known. 
Wonderful 


book sent CK REE 


10 day free trial proves all we claim. 


Clip this coupon and mail it today ! This wonderful 
free book will be a revelation to you. We will also 
give you the details of our 10 day FREE TRIAL ; 
OFFER, which enables you to jae seem memn seme memes Sees SS Se SE SE 
test the benefits of Vi-Rex Rays §| VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 96 
free in the privacy of your 326 West Madison St., Chicago, li 


home 
a Please send me, without any cost or obligation, you 


VI-REX ELECTRIC C0. ae describing your Violet Ray Machine, ami 
| 


Rheumatism 
Skin Diseases 


Dept. 96 = 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago i WV ARIE Seiccd wenn eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeaneeeeeeee ees ce bale 6a.ebinae 
For New York City only, address: 47 W. 34th Street. 


In answering this advertisement it ig desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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Hie 


smells; 
_ white, showing only their dark, mysterious 


CHAPTER I, 
THE UNVEILED MAIDEN, 


HE guide’s patter was blurring 
Jimmy Million’s first glimpse of the 
Orient. The fellow dwelt with par- 

ticularity on the geometrical pattern of a 
Moresque doorway, while Jimmy tried to 
synthesize the scene before him. It was 
all new and dazzling to the American—the 
mosque swelling against the sky; the bur- 
-noosed crowd flowing through the sunshine; 
a camel lurching into the entrance of the 
Place de la Pecherie; donkeys smothered. 
in fruity. burdens; the queer eastern 
the women masked all over in 


eyes. No doubt some of these were women 
no man had ever looked upon, cloistered 
maidens— 

“ Notice the ’andwork of the harchways, 
sir, the decadent period of the later Deys. 
Compare it, sir, with the andwork, at the 


3 _ Djamaa el Kebir, and you'll see— 


NUMBER 2 


6S tribling 


eae Author of “ Birthright.” 


Jimmy shook his head with the nervous — 
movement of a man annoyed by a fly. He 
localized the irritation, turned about, and 
obviously swallowed an epithet. Next mo- 
ment he hit on the simple course of action, 
ran a hand into his pocket, drew out some 
coins, and said: 

ey This is as long as . ae need you to- | 
day, Feggy—thank you.” — 

The musty little tourist-steerer stared at 
this abrupt discharge, first at his patron, 
then at the money and back again. “ You — 
don’t mean you’re sending me away, sir?” 

‘Yes. To-morrow, perhaps, I’ll pick yen 
up around Cook’s, but this afternoon— 

“1 “ope, Mar: Million, you're not think- 


ing of doing the rest of Halgiers without a 


suide, sir—some one as combines a thor- 
ough command of Arabic with a knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the natives, 
sir; some one as knows the various points | 
of hinterest; the harchitecture of the 
Moors; a hexact spot where ice bandit 
Raisuli— 
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Jimmy Million had read sock of this. 


harangue on Mr. Feggy’s card that morn- 


ing. (1 am,” 
“Pardon, sir—ham wot?” 
“ Doing Algiers without a guide. de 
“‘ Oh—TI see, sir.” 
_ The conversation broke off unpromising- 
ly with Mr. Feggy plainly grasping at a 
straw to continue it. Million patiently held 
out two five-franc pieces, 
_ The barker considered them without en- 
thusiasm; then, after an embarrassed clear- 
ing of the throat and a false start or two, he 
blurted out: ‘“ H-m, Mr. Million, I ’ate 
to make so bold with a gentleman, sir, 
but—er—” 
“You won’t get any more,” stated the 
American. “Ten francs are a day’s fee.” 
““Hit’s not that at all,” disclaimed Mr. 
Feggy hastily; ‘‘hit’s not the money, sir; 
hit’s something—something—I ’ardly know 
7ow to get at hit, sir.” He removed his 
greenish bowler, and scrutinized its greasy 
interior. ‘‘ Hit’s something personal; some- 
thing I want done, sir, and carn’t do myself, 
but if I may make so bold as to say so, 
you could do hit very easy, sir.” He re- 
placed his hat and considered the American 
anxiously. ‘I ’ope you are not about to 
hignite, sir?” 
The moral squirmings of the English 
lower classes are usually disagreeable to a 
Westerner, but good nature and a certain 
faint curiosity prompted a smile. “Goon 
and tell me what you oe up to, Feggy.” 
“With pleasure, sir.’ The little man 
made a gratified bob. ‘“ Hat this point, 
sir, many gentlemen hignite, fling their 
coins in my face and walk off and leave me, 
sir—a difficult point, sir.” 
_ Apparently,” agreed Jimmy solemnly. 

“Still, I carn’t blame ’em, sir. A gen- 
- tleman is no ’andy man. Take a gentle- 
man in ’is hoffice, sir, in his proper place, 
and anybody can hemploy ’im. Put ’im 
on the street, and if the likes of me hoffers 
’im a job ’e hignites at once, sir.” 

_“ Are you offering me a job?” 

““ A position, sir,” gasped Feggy, with an 
inspiration. 

“Let’s get in the shade.” — 

The two men threaded the Place de la 
Pecherie into the shadow of the mosque. 


_mangy dog to follow. sgt Sage 


tnciae A entrance half ee 2 
faithful bathed their feet at an 


before entering for the noon prayer. Jimmy — a 


Million led the way to a stone bench just 
outside the wall and motioned Feggy to be 
seated. 


on the dokana to avoid any undue famil- 
iarity. “ Hit’s a very simple thing, s sir.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ Hit’s only this, sir. 
go to No. 10 Rue D’Issy and arsk to see 
Count Nalaczi, sir.” 

Jimmy nodded non-commitally. 


“And w’en you see ’im, sir, just arsk “im 


as one gentleman to another, sir, if ’e ’as, 
and will ’e sell, the High of Hallah, sir.” 

“ The High of Hallah?” repeated the 
American, puzzled. 

“Yes, sir. You may offer ’im, as if for 
yourself, sir, fifty, sixty, or even one or two 
’underd pounds, sir.” 

Here Mr. Feggy fished a billbook out of 
some interior pocket, opened it, and with a 


‘Feggy seemed to sit at lightly as posable 


I wanted you to 


dirty fingernail riffled a sheaf of Bank of © 


England notes faced by one for fifty 
pounds. Million noted this wealth with 
some surprise. 

““What am I to buy?” he asked, seeing 
the offer was serious. 

“‘ Nothing, sir; ’e won’t sell.” 

Million looked around in surprise. 


‘“‘ Now, now,”’ mollified the little barker. 3 


ee Then why go?” 

“To haffect a friendship, sir, and hap- 
proach.” 

Million studied the commonplace figure 
with a certain sense of queerness. He won- 
dered if it were possible the East, the color- 
ful East, were offering him an adventure 
through this little cockney. 

“What did you call the thing?” 

“ The High of Hallah, sir.” 

In an effort to twist these sounds into 
sense Jimmy struck off the prefixed “ h's. if 
‘Oh, the Eye of Allah!” 

be Wot I said, sir.” | 

“What is the Eye of Allah?” ‘ 

Feggy moved a bit nearer to Million and 
lowered his voice, perhaps to avoid being 
heard by a.ponderous Japanese, who, at 
the moment, was. passing and cajoling a 


rae) + 


6 Why can’t you offer your own price?” 
The musty little man peeled off four 


: notes and slipped them almost timidly into 


_ Million’s hands. “ Becos I ’ave no hap- 
proach, sir. Wot would the likes of me be 
doing walking up to a count’s door arsking 
to buy a jool? I’d never get in, sir. And 
if I should, the count would look at them 
bank notes thinking I’d wrk "em myself— 
just as you be doing, sir.’ 

Jimmy removed his eyes from the bills a 
little self-consciously. | 


“Why carry this money if ‘i won't — 


Sell 

“°F won’t, but he might, sir.” 

Jimmy nodded. There was a pause as 
he stowed the money uncertainly in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Ts that all I’m to do—go to No. ro Rue 
D'Issy, offer this money, and come away?” 
ul No: se. 
- gentleman for a game, and I thought—” 

Mr. Feggy hesitated and obviously specu- 


lated on Million out of shallow burnt-— 


umber eyes. ‘If I may be so bold, might 
I arsk wot your profession might be, sir?” 

“Million almost said ‘“ entomologist,” 
but this was clearly over the little man’s 
head, so he shifted to: “I’m connected 
with the cepiianaien Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

Feggy nodded approvingly. “A cotton 
man—very good, sir. Seeing you are a 
cotton man, I fancy you know a rouge et 
noir table when you see one, sir?” 

The little man’s hand seemed to zigzag. 
_ Jimmy wondered where the new tack led. 
“‘ Perhaps,” he agreed. 

“ And trente et quarante, and ecarte and 
fan-tan and—” 

‘“‘ Craps, poker, bridge and faro,” finished 
Jimmy: quietly; “not an expert, but an 
amateur in good standing.” 

“J fancied so, sir!” cried Feggy, grati- 
fied. “ When I see your face, and your 
’orseshoe of diamonds, this morning, sir, 
says I to myself, ‘ Fegay, my boy, ’ere’s a 
_ sporting feet as will take you on,’ 


Ba ss says 1.” 


This Count Nalaczi is a great 


Taek: ee smiling. The notion that 


je was traveling through the world tagged . 
by his face as a “sporting gentleman” _ 
rasped on his nerves. 


He regarded Fegey, 
with sudden distaste. 
“ What’s gambling got to do with Count 
Nalaczi?” he asked brusquely. | 
Feggy looked up at the change of tone. | 
“‘ Nothing, sir, except ’e visits Hafiz Tulek’s 
Palace of Whirling Fortune on the Rue de 
la Kasbah about twice a week, and ’e plays: 
for the strangest stakes—very strange. No 
doubt, if a friend should banter ’im to play 
for the High of Hallah, sir, in a gentleman- _ 
ly way, no doubt ’e’d do it straight off, 
when ’e wouldn’t think of selling, sir.” 
Feggy’s politic exposition of his scheme — 


was embarrassed by his previous comment eee 


on Jimmy’s personal appearance. es 

‘So you want me to gamble for the Eye 
of Allah?” 

The barker perceived that somehow he 
had wandered onto delicate footing. — He 
became as obsequious as dust. : 

“It’s the only chance I see, sir. It isn’t 
for sale, sir, and with the happroach of a. 
gentleman like you, sir—”’ : 

“You ask me to rake up an ncouelitbace. 
with this Nalaczi and beat him out of a 
jewel—for you?” 

“A game for friendship, Mr. Million, 
sir,” truckled the little man apprehen- 
sively, 

“Don’t you mean _ friendship for a 
game?” 
Mr. 

away. 

‘“‘T don’t see no difference, sir,” ne said 
very humbly. 

Million arose in quiet anger “ Feces, 
I don’t know what my face looks like, but 
you misread it. Good day.” Ly 

He thrust the*bank notes back into Feg-. 
gy’s hand. — 

“Your face, sir!” | 

Jimmy turned and started down the rue. 

The barker was after him in a moment, 
tremulous. “ But, Mr. Million, this is no 
ordinary affair, sir—”’ 

Jimmy lengthenesi his stride, iia 
the burnoosed crowd. : 

Feggy trotted through the heat just be- 
hind the American in desparing placation. 


Feggy .turned his burnt-out eyes 
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“ But let me tell you wot ‘the High « of 


Hallah is, sir,” he pleaded as guardedly as" 


his surroundings would permit, 


Jimmy did not break his stride, but his _ 


anger increased. 

« It’s a_ seer’s crystal, 
glass—”’ 

“ Doesn’t make a particle of difference 
to me if it was the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

“ But, sir, you can tell wot’s going to 
’appen!”’ panted Feggy. ‘“’Ow the stock 
market will break—which ’orse will win— 
and cotton, sir; w’ether cotton "ll go up or 


sir—a magic 


down.” Here he touched Jimmy’s elbow 
with a timorous hand. ‘“ We'll go fifty- 
fifty, sir.” 


Million felt an impulse to turn and kick 
Mr. Feggy for this offer.of partnership. He 
did turn, and said evenly: 

‘I don’t want to get in bad with the po- 
lice, Feggy, but if you follow me an inch 
farther I’ll smash your mug.” 

Mr. Feggy stopped dead, looked hope- 
lessly into Jimmy’s angry eyes, mumbled 


something about “hignited,” and turned. 


away among the picturesque crowd on the 
rue. 

Million faced about and moved on with 
the sharp strides of an annoyed man. His 
fingers went up to his tie and touched his 
diamond horseshoe pin with a certain dis- 
favor. He wondered if all these brown folk 
who passed him in robes, in Turkish trou- 
sers, in zouave jackets, saw in him a sport- 
ing gentleman. He wondered if the women, 
the dark-eyed, unseen women, looked upon 
him as— 

Million dismissed the idea with a shrug. 

This barker was a fool—in fact, a lunatic. 
What had he said about that jewel? Fore- 
tell the cotton market—the winning pony at 
the races? 
_ He wondered if the fellow.really were 
crazy? Every detail except one suggested 
- some one slightly cracked. That was the 
money. Jimmy had never known an in- 
sane person to be at large with that big a 
roll of bank notes. 

He tried to dismiss the whole incident 
_ from his mind and plunge once more into 
the mood of dazzled admiration. But 
moods are like dreams—they connot be 
commandeered. 


wall into the water. 


“narrow streets pa ery rues ee ie 
native quarter onto the sweeping seashore — ae 
drive*bordering the north of Algiers. 


and the intense blue of the Mediterranean 

gladdened his eyes. A low stone coping 

guarded the boulevard from the sea. After 
a curve of some two hundred yards this 

string of masonry was stopped by the high 

yellow garden wall of a villa. The garden 

extended some distance out past the sea 

In the corner between 

the coping and the villa were a pile of cot- 

ton bales. The villa itself was Moresque © 
with a few narrow slitlike windows pene- 

trating its blank yellow sides. 

In the angle between the sea wali and 
the garden Jimmy saw the same mangy 
dog and ponderous Japanese which had 
passed him at the mosque. As the Ameri- 
can strolled toward them dog and man 
played an odd little drama. The Celestial 
must have held some doggish dainty in his 
hand, for the mongrel slunk closer and 
closer, making little humble pats with its 
tail to propitiate any possible wrath in the 
huge immobile yellow man. Somehow the 
cur reminded Million of Feggy. 

When the frightened beast was fairly 
close the Japanese kicked. Jimmy was 
surprised at the swiftness of the action. 


‘The big man used his foot with the sudden 


and accurate adroitness of a hand. The. 
wooden sandal clacked against the cur’s 


-slatty ribs, lifted him clear over the low 


curb, and sent him whirling into the sea. 
The unlucky brute yelped, splashed into 
the waves. It arose swimming for shore, 
rolling its eyeballs at the Japanese, when 
there was a whorl in the water behind it. 
A slimy arm slipped up out of the sea, 
curled around its mangy form, and the cur 
sank. Beneath the surface Jimmy saw an 
indistinct play of shadows, which swiftly 
vanished, then the little waves splashed 
peacefully against the garden and the sea- 
wall. The ponderous Nipponese turned to- 
ward the entrance of the villa. . 
A hot flush went over Million at the ae 


heartless little tragedy. He doubled his — a ‘3 


fists and strode down the boulevard with — 


The oo a 
moment he turned into this thoroughfare — : 
a sea breeze played gratefully over his face 


ho Lot enkieaie he: 
, your he ieee . ‘What 


io Aapenty the huge ne man ‘éa not 
hear Jimmy. He did not even look in his 
direction, but proceeded placidly along the 
2 garden side with a curious effect of balanc- 
_ ing his ton of a body on his thin legs and 
small feet. When he passed the cotton 
_ the disorder of the bales seemed to offend 
him. He bent over one bale lying a little 
distance from the pile, crushed in his big 
abdomen until he could get his arms about 
it, then lifted the half-ton weight cleanly, 
minced down to the pile, and without per- 
ceptible exertion, swung it up on top. Then 
he reached up one hand and moved the 
bale a little this way and that until it was 
aligned. 

Million’s impulse to fight vanished in 
blank amazement. He stood in his tracks 
and watched the ponderous yellow man go 
balancing himself delicately around the cor- 
‘ner to the front of the villa. His wooden 
soles made a faint tapping sound on the 
hard pavement. 

When he had disappeared, Million walked 
down to the bales almost doubting his own 
eyes. The feat he had witnessed was in- 
credible. In his boyhood Million had seen 
negro roustabouts on the Mississippi levee 
lift cotton bales on a wager. The strongest, 
by using their knees as a fulcrum, could 
barely clear a bale from the ground. Even 

that was herculean. 
The mighty swing of the Oriental had 
torn a little dog-ear in the thick bagging, 
and Million’s interest as a cotton man sent 
him up on the pile after a sample. On top 
he pulled out a wisp and stood combing it 
between {thumb and forefinger in the usual 
test for length of staple, color, luster, and 
‘strength. The young fellow’s mind still 
hovered about the remarkable Japanese. He 
wondered what would have happened if he 
had been so rash as to strike the giant. 
He might very easily have been kicked over 
into the sea along with the cur. Then he 
wondered why the huge fellow should have 
tolled the dog to just this place. Did he 


know it would be seized? That was hardly . 


| probable. 
Sad iy ‘Million revolved these trifles in his 


Het a spate mn the sea care caught | 


his attention and caused him to look about. 


_ The top of his bale rose above the level of ) 


the wall. 

Inside the garden flared a riot of flowers, 
whose color, intensified by the sunshine, as- 
tonished the Westerner. This inflorescence 
exhaled perfume like a censor. The only 
subdued tone in the plot was a yellowed 
marble fountain that played feebly near the 
center of the enclosure. The lower end of 
the rectangle had no wall to block it from 
the sea. 


As Million stared at this shehdee one of 
the oddest creatures came out of a bank of 


flowers, pulling after it an armful of blooms. 


At first glance the American thought it was — 
a child dressed in a shabby Turkish suit. 


As it turned a glimpse of its face suggested 
a dwarfish old man. A moment later, when 


it set off down the path, the length of its 


arms and its agility brought the more sur- 


prising idea of some sort of trained ape 


or monkey. The man watched it curiously. 
Holding in its long arms a blaze of flow- 


ers, it whisked past the fountain toward 


the sea-end of the garden. Not until the 


creature almost reached the water did the 


American observe, standing against the 


shimmering blue waves, a slender girl weav- 


ing a wreath. 

The grace of the maiden, heichieed by 
the grotesque foil of her pet, sent a tingle 
of admiration along Million’s nerves. He 
stood looking fixedly. The girl was as color- 
ful as the garden. The ensemble was as 
sensuous as a canvas by Alma Tadema or 
Childe Hassan. Until that moment it never 


occurred to Million that such scenes oy 


existed. 

The American was conscious almost i a 
physical movement in his head. To him the 
possibilities of the universe had been wid- 
ened. He seemed let into another sphere. 
A kind of glimmering meaning came to him 
why the outside of Moorish houses were so 
very plain. The East explains itself bet- 
ter to the blood than to the brain. 

As the animal poured out the flowers a 
spray fell into the water and an indigo 
Wave swung it outward. Instantly the mon- 
key or ape, or whatever it was, strode into 
the water careless of its baggy trousers. 
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It was on the verge of swimming es 


the spray when the thought of another 


tragedy flashed through Jimmy’s mind. He 
waved his wisp of cotton at the two. | 

© Madame, call your pet back!” he 
warned. ‘It’s dangerous out there. A 
moment ago I saw a dog—” ~ : 

Million never finished his sentence. 
When the girl turned and saw him her dark 
eyes widened, then such confusion flooded 
her face that Jimmy stopped quite discon- 
certed. For three seconds she stared, as if 
unable to believe her eyes; then gave a 
cry, flung up her arms about her face and 
ran toward a little arbor scattering flowers 
everywhere. 

At her cry the creature in the sea spat- 
tered out with amazing agility. It caught 
sight of Million and came bounding toward 
him with a volley of snarls and a formidable 
gleam of teeth. 

Next moment Jimmy expected to see it 
scale the wall and be at him on the cotton 
bales when, to his amazement, it whipped 
- acane out of its clothes, put it to its mouth 
and puffed at him in an access of fury. 
At the same instant the girl in the arbor 
screamed: 

“ Gwarli! Gwarli!” 

Million waited no longer. He turned and 
leaped breakneck down the bales, furious 
at himself for having spied on a Moorish 
woman. He had known such girls were as 
sensitive to being seen without veils as 
American girls would be without clothes. 
He had known it perfectly well; yet when 
he watched the girl among the flowers, it 
had all floated out of his head. 

And then he had shouted at her—like a 
negro to his mule! Shouted—bawled—the 
young fellow’s face grew hot as he walked 
swiftly back up the sea-wall. Little tremors 
of self-scorn played through him. 

And then-he wondered, if he had 
ee would he have looked? 

ie Certainly I wouldn’t!” thought Jimmy 
passionately, striding forward with long 
steps. “I wouldn’t think of—” 

_ His thoughts faded out of intelligible 
words into a mere feeling of negation. He 
slowed down his walk somewhat and looked 
at a sea gull swinging through the air with- 
out seeing it. Presently he said aloud, with 


a egiain: heat, J 
wouldn’t think of Sh Ng a t 
not—no—” He felt his tie pin. wan 

Presently he slowed up a sat ‘down 
on the sea-wall and he thought, “‘ Oh, well, 
it ll never happen again, anyway—the aa 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamt He 
looked back down the boulevard at the yel- 
low villa. 

Here the cotton man’s thoughts Sane 
off onto the general topic of the claustration . 
of women. He stared at the villa and ~ 
thought of that lovely girl imprisoned all 
her life in those walls. She would never _ 
know dances and picnics, tennis and flirting, _ 
half a dozen different suitors on half a 
dozen different nights, or moonlight rides. 
She would remain in walled-up purity for 
just one man—no other man would ever so 
much as see the curve of her lips except 
him—Jimmy Million—and the man she 
married. 

_ Jimmy drew a long breath and stared 
down the sweeping boulevard with its robed 
figures, its secretive houses, and the alien 
crescent of the mosque glittering against the 
sky. And Million’s apprehension of the 
East spread a little more through his blood. 

For a while he sat in the African sun- 
shine, immersed in thought, then he arose 
slowly, joined the promenaders and drifted 
back down the boulevard. When he reached 
the yellow villa he dropped out of the pro- 
cession and stood looking at the heavy 
iron grilled door. His object had been to 
get the street and number. He looked up 
at it, then opened his eyes to stare. It was 
No. 10 Rue D’Issy. 

He stood for perhaps ‘ten st then 
he took the diamond horseshoe out of his 
tie and put it in his pocket, raised a lion’s 


claw knocker and banged down on the 
brazen plate. He heard it echo inside. 
CHAPTER II. 

THE POISONED POMPON. 


FTER another knock and a prolonged _ 
wait in front of No. 10 Rue eae x 
Jimmy Million heard a woman’s — 

voice inside calling, “ Panimurpholos! Fanle ieee 
murpholos!” : a 


some peers ‘oy (adic, 
Pe Came a rattling of bolts and a panel of the 
_ door opened very slowly. The aperture 


qo mA 


The woman called 
Another pause. 


framed an ebony negro in yellow Turkish 
costume, with an irrepressible yawn, twist- 
ing his thick lips. The black man stood 


a - looking at Jimmy with the filmy gaze of the 


newly awakened, then his face took on such 
a look of surprise that Jimmy involuntarily 
asked what was the matter. 

“A dream, m’sieu’,”’ said the fellow in 
French, “a vision of my head, and now it 
must come true, because the first man I see 
on waking is an infidel.” 

_ The spectacle of a negro in Turkish cos- 


tume, speaking French, diverted Million. 


The American’s home was in one of the 
southern States where over half the popula- 
tion is black. So homelike, indeed, were 
the black faces of Algiers, so irresistibly 
did they suggest the soft slurring English 
of Mississippi and Alabama that it always 
struck Jimmy as droll to hear French in- 


stead. He prolonged the conversation to 


amuse himself. 
“What did you dream, nigger?”’ 
The black man perhaps did not under- 


stand the derogation in the word “ nigger,” 
He 


or if he did he was accustomed to it. 
answered with the affability of his race, “J 
dreamed I was riding a turtle down a well, 
m siew .” 

“ And you want that to come true?” 

“ A dream is not its meaning, m’sieu’, 
explained the black in yellow, solemnly. “ A 
dream is a shadow of what is to come. A 
shadow lies flat in the dust, m’siew’, but 
the thing itself stands erect in the sun. It 
takes a wise man to divine what is to come 
from its shadow. A turtle is slow—perhaps 
I shall ride something swift—or slow, who 
can tell? A well is a dark and secret place. 
I may ride in the desert—who knows? In 
a garden a well is refreshment; in the mar- 
ket place, charity; in the desert, riches. 
Will my ride bring me wealth or o-atal or 
refreshment—” 

The black man pondered these implica- 


3 9? 


_ tions, and finally said, “I am no seer. I 
will tell this dream to the Mokaddam, oo 
> irtal, 


He will interpret the meaning.” 


aritone clone at hind” 
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Million eeoa a two-franc piece from his 
peeliee : 

“ The Mok detain will doubtless juaie ie 
fee. Mokaddams can’t live on air. This is — 
to help you get your dream explained. Now 
take this card in to Count Nalaczi and tell 
him it is on special business.” | 

The black man bowed very low, received 
the coin and the card and stepped aside to 
admit Jimmy to the skiffa, or vestibule of 


the establishment, then disappeared through _ 
Rou 


an archway calling aloud, “ Rouma! 
ma!” (Infidel! Infidel!) as a warning to 
the women of the place that a stranger | 
had entered their door. 

Million had heard of the rich interior dec- 
orations of these plain Moorish buildings, 
but he was not prepared for the richness 
of the skiffa in which he stood. The shad- 
owy interior was spaced with elaborate, 
twisted columns. Around the wall and over 
the arched doorways ran a frieze of gor- 
geous geometrical designs and cursive gild- — 
ed texts from the Koran. The rear of the 
hallway gave upon an arcade of swelling 
Moresque arches, and beyond that glowed 


a sunlit court brightened with ss and a 


fountain. 

The ensemble drew Jimmy up. He real- 
ized for the first time that he had entered — 
a wealthy man’s home on the rather absurd 


errand of offering him a price for a family 
Even in democratic America it isnot — 


jewel. 
customary for strollers on Fifth Avenue, 


say, to drop in on some millionaire house- 


holder and offer to buy his finger ring. It) 
isn’t done. 
Now Jimmy was just about to let himself 
into the street again and quietly disappear 
when he heard a rustle and saw a man in 
a burnoose coming through the columns. 
Jimmy was relieved to see that it was not 
the formidable Japanese, but a middle-aged 
man of olive tint, dressed expensively in 
Arab fashion. But it was not so much his 
bidi, sequined with jewels, or his silken hood 
cords doubled about his waist and falling 
to the floor, or the odor of musk exhaled 
from his clothes that stamped the count as 
a wealthy man. It was rather the manner 
in which he wore these things. His entire 
unconsciousness of his apparel and his sur- 
roundings advertised to Jimmy that he was 
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in the presence of so much flesh and bone: 
that had been wrapped in silk all its life. 


Count Nalaczi’s face held the weariness _ 


of all faces which are confined to one stra- 
tum of life, be it indigence, middle class or 
wealth. It was a contradictory face, too; 
the deep-set eyes of an ascetic was flouted 
by the full, thick lips of a voluptuary. His 
cheek bones were prominent, with the skin 
drawn tight across them. His countenance 
was seamed and wrinkled by many a con- 
flict of the warring elements it indicated. 

He repressed a yawn which expanded 
his nostrils, bowed slightly, wished his caller 
peace in the Arab formula, but in the En- 
glish language, which he spoke without ac- 
cent, but rather too precisely. 

“IT hope I can do ponierhing for you, 
Mr. Million.” 

‘J don’t know whether you can or not,” 
began the Uesteae. ““T came to ask you 
about a jewel.’ 

“‘ About the ruby iL won from Mr. Net- 
tleton last night?” The count lifted his 
hand as if to draw off a pigeon-blood ruby 
on his forefinger. Jimmy watched the sin- 
gle fiery speck shift in the black stone. 

He shook his head: “‘ No, I wanted to 
ask about another jewel, a crystal called 
the Eye of Allah.” 

The sleepiness and indifference vanished 
from the count’s face. ‘‘ The Eye of Al- 
lah?” he repeated. 

“A seer’s crystal,’”’ explained Jimmy. 

“Yes, I know—you don’t mean you 
_ have come for that?” 

A faint accent on the “ you”’ somehow 
made Jimmy feel awkward and hot and 
sweaty. So he simply repeated his mission 
and stood waiting for his host to make 
some readjustment in his thoughts; some 
rather painful readjustment, if Million 
could fathom the seamed face. 

After a moment he said: “ You will par- 
don my surprise, Mr. Million, but such in- 
_ terest is unusual among Americans and 
Englishmen, is it not? Will you not be 
seated?” 

He indicated a sofa and sank on it with 
a lithe movement of unbound limbs. 

“ After all,” continued Nalaczi, “I have 
_ ‘been expecting some one to call for the 
crystal for several years.” 
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€ Tan't it t yours?” asked Jimmy | 
prise. 

The count gave a vague smile. 
I do not belong to it.” . . 

“What do you mean?” asked Time | 
curiously. | 

““T mean I shall never “escape from all 
this.” The count made a gesture that com- 
prehended his rich suroundings. ‘It is 


S Rather 


another version of the Buddha in the © 
swine.” ; 


Jimmy had never heard of a Buddha in 
a swine. A vague notion of a pig swallow- 
ing a little stone image flitted through his 
brain, then he dismissed it. 

“Why do you want to get away?” in- 
quired the American naively. 

“Some souls are feebler than others, 
Mr. Million,” said the count gravely; “ and 
you see one netted in a pile of marble, a 
skein of silk, and—and a rosy weft of 
flesh—”’ , : 

The fellow sat brooding for a moment, 
then arose with a little shudder. “It is 
easier for me to realize the sun will turn to. 
a cinder floating in blackness than that a 
woman is an apparition, a whirl of dust, a. 
cinema that smiles and dimples and dances, 
and is nothing—” He made an abrupt 
gesture of dismissal, and dropped back into 
the polite tone of host and guest. ‘“ How 
long have you studied, Mr. Million?” 

To a Westerner who has imbibed all his 
life the Occidental asexual view of Heaven, 
the Mohammedan notion of a masculine. 
paradise comes as a sort of grotesquerie. 
Jimmy stared at the count, and with an 
effort got his mind to the question. He 
had studied four years in college and three 
in a technical school, so he said: ‘“ Seven.” 

“You are a fortunate man,” said the 
Arab, “to have your feet placed in the 
way in your youth. May I ask under 
whom you studied those seven years?” 

“Different professors,” said Jimmy; 
“three in Vanderbilt and four in Georgia 
Tech.” 

Count Nalaczi seemed a bit puzzled. He 
paused in his pacing to look at his visitor. 
“‘ Georgia,” he repeated; “‘ do you mean the 
Caucasian Georgia?” | 


It was Jimmy’s.turn to be a bit at oo . 


“Why, yes, it’s Caucasian all ae ee ae 


there ane hen doa wie? 


Georgia sie Daghestan and Imeretia?” 
z _ The word Daghestan gave Jimmy a clew 
as to hew the count’s mental train had been 
: h sidemiched: “Oh, not the Georgia in 
- Asia.” Jimmy laughed at the idea of there 


Be being anything in any school in Asia that 


an American would care to learn. ‘“ This 
Georgia is in the United States. South of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. It’s where 
Atlanta is. You’re bound to know At- 
lanta—the New York of the South.’’. 

“It’s a city?” 

“Well, rather.” Jimmy gave the con- 
ventional chuckle of a man stating a well- 
known fact. “It’s a brisk little burg; and 
nobody ever has found out what makes it 
brisk. It’s not on a river, there’s not a 
mine in a hundred miles of it; its farming 
land is punk compared with the West, but 
somehow that town buzzes.” 

This eulogy of the Georgian metropolis 
bubbled out spontaneously because Jimmy 
was in a foreign country and was talking 
about home. Jimmy was an Arkansas man 
himself, but he was far enough away from 
~ America, so the whole of Dixie appealed to 
him as his birthplace. 

During Jimmy’s little talk on American 
geography, the count’s spirits for some rea- 
son seemed to recover. He paused before 
the enthusiast. “ What did you study in 
this Georgian institution, Mr. Million?” 

“Cotton. I specialized on cotton para- 
sites. That’s what I came to Algeria for— 
I’m hunting for a parasite of the cotton 
boll weevil.” 

“So you are in Algeria on business.” 

“ As an entomologist.” 

“Interesting work,” complimented the 
count in the best of spirits. 

“ Well, I should say so—” And Jimmy 
went off into a breezy sketch of protective 
and destructive insects. As Jimmy was an 
enthusiast about his work, he talked for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Nalaczi was a 
good listener, and so Jimmy was enter- 
_ tained. 

In an interim he recalled the crystal. 
ae this time he was on easy footing, so he 
Said: ra ae how about that Eye of Allah 


SoA ae Ne ee a 
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m, are. you speaking of the 
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ae oa kind of a price are you going 


to make me on it?” Jimmy smacked a fist 
in a palm and sat smiling, the picture of a 
friendly easy-going American buyer, who 
doesn’t want to be cheated, but who is — 
willing for the other fellow to make his 
profit. 

“Tt has no price, Mr. Million. If you 
feel you have need of it and request it, I 
will give it to you.” : 

“ Give it to me!” Jimmy looked. at his a 
host amazed. 


“Yes, it has never been sold It oe : 
merely a stone to look into. It aids in 


mental concentration. It has been handed 
down through the ages serving this pur- 

pose.” The count’s voice became solemn. — 
“‘ Great men have used this crystal in their 
psychical development, Mr. Million. Mel-— 
chisedec, Zoroaster, Manes—it has passed 
from the great to the great.” oS tea 

“And it has never been sold at all?” : 
cried the American, “It is always given 
away?” The idea of a series of men willing 
to give away such a unique curio amazed 
the man from Arkansas. . 

“ Tradition says it has been sold once,” 

admitted Count Nalaczi, “ about a a eg | 
hundred years ago.” | 

“Who sold it then?” inquired the West- 
erner curiously. | 
\ “The adept who gave me the stone told 
me that its one sale was when Caiaphas 
offered it with twenty pieces of silver to 
Judas Iscariot.” 

A sort of prickly chill swept over Jim- 
my’s body. His mouth opened, but he said 
nothing. 3 

‘When did you hear of this Eye of Al- 
lah, Mr. Million?” inquired Count Nalaczi — 
curiously. 

“A chap told me of it about an four 
ago,” admitted Jimmy frankly. 

“Do you want it?” asked the count. 

, “No, no!” cried Jimmy. ‘I have no. 
use for a—a crystal with a mission, you 
might call it—you don’t really mean to say — 
this jewel existed in the time of Christ?” 

“‘ Long before that, I feel sure,” said the 
count, “before Moses to the time of Mel- 
chisedec, a wise man, timeless, without 
father or mother.” 

Jimmy’s ingenuous face took on that 


. 10 


- look that shows the other man has hed 
his wonder into the unbelievable. He 
nodded agreeably, said it was the most re- 
markable curio he had ever heard of, and 
bowed himself out of the villa. 

_ The hot glare of the African sun and the 
passing crowds immediately quenched the 
half mystical mood induced by the count’s 
villa. The American was plumped back 
into the present. He fancied the count 
must be some sort of fake, and Feggy, per- 
haps, was his stool pigeon. 

He dismissed the matter from his mind, 
and then, for some reason, the girl he had 
seen reasserted herself. With her came the 
connected thought that Mohammedan 
‘women were not allowed to marry foreign- 
ers. That seemed to Jimmy an extraordi- 
nary and unwarrantable intrusion on oe 
sonal rights. 

He strode down the boulevard frowning 
and thinking of the girl. Presently an odd 
idea floated through his head. He won- 
dered what formalities a man had to per- 
form before he could join the Mohamme- 
dan Church. To Jimmy, as to many Amer- 
- icans, the idea of changing churches lay as 
lightly on his heart as changing coats. In 
fact, the idea somehow appealed to his 
temperament. So he was smiling and 
walking down the Rue D’Issy when he 
heard his name called from the driveway. 

He looked about and saw an English girl 
named Judith Montfairly beckoning to him 
from a small runabout. 

Miss Montfairly was just a pleasant or- 
dinary young woman whom Jimmy had 
met in the English-speaking circles of Al- 
giers. She was an artist and now shifted 
some painting paraphernalia to make room 


- in the motor. 


As the car moved ahead, the girl began 
van enthusiastic narrative of how she had 
obtained a native model. Jimmy knew 
that this was rather a feat, for the Alge- 
rians are superstitious about being paint- 
ed or photographed. He tried to give his 
attention to the artist’s anecdote, but some- 
how his thoughts kept slipping back to the 
girl in the garden. The very wind, dashed 
in his face by the speeding runabout, 
brought her to his mind. As the little ma- 
chine swept around the bay and down the 
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could see her standing weaving Ashes . : “? 


against that flashing blue background. 


When Miss Montfairly discovered her - i 


companion answered absently or not at all, 
she tried out half a dozen topics on him. 
She even inquired about his progress in 
hunting cotton boll weevils, and still he an- 
swered with little connection and no spirit. 

Both Miss Montfairly and Million were 
staying in Mustapha Superieur, a southern 
suburb of Algiers, lying in the foothills of 
mountains that overlook the city. As the 
motor wound higher along the perfect 
French roads, their view of old “ El Dje- 
zair,” as the Arabs call their city, widened. 

The town lay in terraces of white; and 
a high hill held it up in profile against the 
burning blue of the Mediterranean. Here 
and there rose the dome of a mosque with 
its crescent and minarets. For the first 
time, Jimmy realized that the Moors who 
built the Alhambra, molded also this lovely 
African town. As he looked back across 
the great sweeping horseshoe of their bou- 
levard, a little cavalcade of robe figures 
mounted on asses, followed by two sway-— 
ing camels, outward bound for the desert 
beyond the Atlas, added a last touch to the 
Oriental charm. 

This scene, too, suggested to him the girl 
in the garden. Both were so arabesque, so 
flawless, so languorous. The man’s blood 
stirred. He drew a deep breath. At that 
moment the little runabout came to an up- 
roarious halt in front of Miss Montfairly’s 
small villa. 

She shut off her engine, wid in the sud- 
den silence that ensued, climbed out. * 

“You haven’t been a bit nice, Jimmy,” 
she smiled, but there was a true bill in her 
voice. 

““T know it, Miss Montfairly,” sdiehivted : 
the cotton expert with contrition. ‘‘ Here, 
don’t bother. I'll get it into the garage. 
Where did you say you had found your 
model?” 

Miss Montfairly laughed without my 
ice. “ About a quarter of an hour ago I 
was saying I had found one up on the Kas- 
bah, but I have discussed many things 
since then, bugs and scenery i bia ene 
Peleurie and Biskra—” 

, 
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ee you were going to saat it. 


How Jong have you been painting here?” 


“ About: six months.” 

“ Are you acquainted with any of the na- 
tive families?” Here he rolled back the 
sliding doors of the garage which were 
overhung by an archway of climbing roses. 
The flowers left an aperture just large 
enough to admit the car. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, my work forces me among the 
Arab and Moorish families. I ought not 
to say ‘forces’ because I want to go. 
They are very pleasant folk.” 

Jimmy went back to the car and ran it 
up the concrete approach into the shed. 

“Why?” she asked, when the motor be- 
came silent again. 

‘“‘T was wondering if you had ever been 
in the villa of a Count Nalaczi?” 

“Yes, I used his house in one of my 
things that will oe in the salon this 
spring.” 

- Jimmy wanted to ask about the girl, but 
he hesitated and finally said: “It’s very 
pretty on the inside, isn’t it?” 

The remark found a sudden response in 
the girl. 

“It’s beautiful,” she praised. ‘It’s the 
purest example of the old ornate Moresque 
in the city. Did you notice that frieze— 


it’s by Hadji. in the sixteenth century. - 


Not one of those volute columns, if you ob- 
served them, are alike. Each has a differ- 
ent rotation and their capitals are as indi- 
vidual as persons. Nobody in this world, 
Mr. Million, except Hadji, could have 
pulled all that together into a—a sym- 
phony.” 

Jimmy listened to this dithyramb in con- 
siderable astonishment. He scarcely fol- 
lowed her technicalities at all, but he did 
perceive that Miss Montfairly’s eyes were 
big and pansy-blue. For a moment he for- 
got the next. question in his mind. 

“Do you happen to know a girl who 
lives there, Miss Montfairly?” 

-* Aichaes! 

“Ts that her name?” 

of Yes? 


te g Jimmy repeated it. The vowels. were 


a ke a chord of music. 


‘EAST. 


‘How did you ae sate was a girl — 


there?” asked the artist curiously. 
“IT saw her,” admitted Jimmy ay 
‘“* Oh—you did!” 


‘“‘'What’s the matter?” asked the Ameri- 


can, rather taken aback at her tone. 
te Don’t mention that to anyone else, 
Jimmy, except me. 


she doesn’t know.” 
“ Yes, she saw me. 


“You spoke to her?” 


“Well, her pet was running into ee sea. 
It would have been killed next moment.” _ 
The two stood looking blankly about the © 


little garage at this breach of Oriental con- 
vention. 
into the rose vines at the entrance. 


‘“T don’t suppose an introduction is pos- 


sible?’’? mused the entomologist vaguely. 


“Oh, Jimmy, don’t talk nonsense—be- | 
Tve_ 
known half a dozen young Englishmen and > 


sides you'll be over it. right away. 


Frenchmen to get’ an accidental glimpse of 


a face and be quite sleepless for a night or — 


two—”’ 


satire. 
‘“¢ Anyway I forgive you for heinig such— 


a bore on the way up. You had cause. A> 


glimpse of a Moorish girl—. Ah! Really, 
Jimmy, don’t you think we English and 


American women make a great mistake to — 


go about visible?” 


“ Don’t suggest a world of men to mel 


cried Million. “ Ugh!” 


“ That’s. better,’’ 


you up downtown. 
something for me.” 


“So it wasn’t because I looked so attrac- 


tive?”’ 
“ Partially, perhaps, but mainly because 
I have never been in Hafiz Tulek’s place.” 
‘“¢ And you want me to go with you?” 


“They say it’s the place for costumes 


and character studies. If I should find 
anything that would do you would have to 


act as my go-between to make arrange- — 


ments for sittings.”’ 


Miss Montfairly laughed net friendly 


oe 


These Moorish girls | 
feel very keenly about such things—I hope — 


I acted the fool and 
spoke to her—” Jimmy looked at his com- — 
panion with that curious tickly feeling in 
the cheeks that an embarrassed man ogee 7 


A red and green lory blustered 


B 


| nodded _ the artist. : 
“* Now for that Tl tell you why I picked 
I wanted you to do 
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a ‘Sudden screams from the lory in the 
- rose-bush made Million raise his voice. 
_ “When do we go?” 
“Any time—to-night if you have noth- 
ing else on—be quiet, Jail! Hush, I say!” 
The big red and green lory blustered out 
of the rose vine and lighted on his mistress’ 
_ shoulder. 
© Aw-er-aw,” it croaked, “ Jail-wants-a- 
cracker! I see you! I see you!” 
“Hush, I say!” She smacked 
feathers. : 
The bird squawked at this punishment 
and hopped across to Million’s shoulder. 
“What time shall I come around?” 
asked Jimmy loudly. 
“ Aw-er-aw!” vibrated Jail in his ear. 
“When I leave home,” shouted Miss 
-~Montfairly, “ I always hope that bird’ll be 
gone when I get back. If I put it in its 
cage it always begs so hard I turn it out. 
And destructive— Oh, look! Look! Stop 


its 


_ that, Jail! Look, it’s tearing your pompon 


out, Mr. Million!” 
“My pompon!” cried Jimmy. 
“Yes, from your sun helmet.” 

- “JT haven’t any pompon!” Jimmy reach- 
ed for his hat just as Jail removed a scarlet 
ball of fluff from the crown by a rolling 
_tack-puller motion of the beak. 

“Certainly you have. I noticed it on 


tthe way up. Get it from him!” 


_ Jimmy caught the fluff in great surprise. 
Jail held croaking to the other end as it 
dragged through its beak. 
The bird proved no mean antagonist. It 

fluttered, struck at Jimmy’s fingers with 
his claws: then his grip loosened and he 
went fluttering to the floor, venting ear- 
_ splitting screams. Once down on the con- 
crete floor, the bright red and green bird 
flopped about in a drunken fashion, dod- 
dling under the motor’s wheels, against oil 
cans. Finally with a hoarse: “I see you!” 
it fluttered to its mistress and collapsed in- 
to a green and red bunch of feathers at her 
feet. 

Miss Montfairly grabbed her pet up. 

“What did you do to it, Jimmy?” she 
cried in amazement. 
_ “Why, nothing—I didn’t do anything to 
it! I got this—this pompon—” He looked 
at the crimson fluff in his hand. 


dawning in her face. | 
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Miss Montfairly ew ner with ‘noite | wee 


thorn dart with its tip covered with aresi- 
nous substance. ne 

Million looked at the missile blankly, 
then at the girl. 

“This thing must be poisoned, ” 
speculated, utterly at sea. 

“Why did you put it in your hat?” 

“I didn’t put it in my hat!” 

“* How did it come there?” 

“T don’t know!” \ 

The entomologist stared at the dart.. 
Suddenly he remembered the deformed 
creature in Count Nalaczi’s garden rushing 
at him violently out of the sea and blowing 
at him with a cane. A creepy feeling went 
over the American. 

The lory was quite dead. 


: ‘He 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GAMBLE IN GIRLS. 


HE Rue de la Kasbah in Algiers is 
an ancient flight of stone steps tun- 
neled under the second stories of old 
Moorish houses leading up Kasbah Hill. 
It is an artery where the colorful blood 
of Africa mingles with the Levant, with the 
Roman folk of France, Italy, and Spain, 
with the prying Teuton and the disdainful 


» Anglo-Saxon. 


At night it is iadnianted by the booth 
lights of native merchants; flares revealing 
the trader in flowing robes with his entire 
stock in a little niche around him; silks, 
it may be, or swords, caged birds, perfumes, — 
cheetah irons, Turkish coffee, couscous, am- 
ulets, love philters—what may not the ig 
sions of that human olio desire? 

When Jimmy Million and Miss Mont- 
fairly entered the rue that evening a mu- 
sette snarled to the throb of a derkouba. 
Looking up they saw on a little landing 
place in the climb a girl dancer writhing 
to the hot music. She was colored like old 
bronze, and a booth light over her head 
glittered on her bangles and amulets. In 


a corner two negro musicians skirled an in- 


sistent tune to her undulations. The black 
jaws of the musette pchi — and - 
eyes popped. : 
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The pompon was a 2 


dozen Turks lolled at a coffee stand watch- 
_ ing the serpentine through heavy-lidded 
eyes. As Million and Miss Montfairly 
climbed toward the performers the smell 
of black people perspiring gradually effaced 
the usual musky, unclean fragrance of the 

_ Fast. 

It is the impulse of a white man to ig- 
nore anything suggestive when he is with 
a woman whom he respects. Jimmy’s eyes 
rested momentarily on the bronze girl, as 
if she had been one with the shining brass 
door grilles that gleamed along the rue, and 
then be passed on in ape blind- 
ness and deafness. 

Miss Montfairly looked up at her com- 
panion with a dawning amusement in her 
eyes, but her lips were pressed together 
quite properly when Jimmy looked around 
and said: 

“Now Ill bet he would make a good 
model.” 

The girl peeped through the crowd which 
her companion overlooked. Her back was 
to the danseuse. 

“‘ Where?” she asked seriously. 

A little maneuvering showed the model 
to her, an extraordinary man with a black 
muslin mask over his face in a silk scarf of 
rose and gold. A scarlet belt and scarlet 
sandals with gold buckles completed his 
costume. He was in full view once they 
had reached their vantage point, because 
the crowd flowed around him without so 
much as touching the toe of his sandal. He 
lolled idly on a bench large enough for 

_ three men and occupied enough room for a 
dozen. He watched the dancer. 
_ “Well, shall I go over and ask him to 
pose?” inquired Jimmy, still ignoring the 
~.. frantic musette. 3 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, quite in earnest 
now, “I wouldn’t stare at him too long, 
either, if I were you.” 

Million looked down blankly. 

‘(esa Tare? 

“‘ What if he is—he’s a nigger, ain’t he? 
Nigger rig himself up like that and a white 
man ain’t allowed to look at him?” The 
idea struck the soft-voiced American as 
_— humorous, almost grotesque. a 


“ Why?” 
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: a Miss. Montfairly did not at all catch the 
nA ale anne Half « a 


vast chasm between social planes that a 
my’s observation implied. 
“The word ‘ Targui’ 

she continued. 
“ Raider?” y . 
“Yes, it’s a kind of Arabic nade: the 
Tuareg live out in the desert. They escort 


means ‘ raider,’ ” 


caravans from one post to another for a _ 


livelihood. They protect them, you know, m 
from—well, from other Tuareg. ee a 
Wouldn’t you like him for a model?” ae 
“Oh, yes, but—” | 
Jimmy patted her shoulder. 
leave that to me. 


the jump. Why, down in Arkansas we | 
have bad niggers, but I—” 


The Southerner’s drawl was lost in the _ 


vibration of the musette. He detached him- 
self from his companion and drifted across © 


the rue with perhaps exaggerated careless- __ 


ness into the open space about the masked 
man and took a seat on the bench. Bee 
Without looking at the Targui, Jimmy | 
became aware of a sudden stiffening and 
immobility in his figure. He had been still _ 


before, but now, somehow, Jimmy knew _ 


that he was intentionally still, like a wild | 
cat in a covert. 3 

Certain faint misgivings went through 
Jimmy when he saw what a large man the 
Targui was. The fellow’s graceful lines had 
masked his size. But Jimmy reflected on 
the racial disparity between himself and 
his benchmate and his poise returned. 

The Southerner drew out a handkerchief, 
mopped his face, and said as casually as 
he would have addressed a seatmate at 
the Memphis Tri-State Fair: 

“Pretty hot to-day, ain’t it?” : 

It faintly surprised Jimmy that the desert _ 
man did not jerk off his turban and bob, 
gratified, as his dark brother would have 
done in Memphis. Instead the folds of 
black muslin regarded the dancing girl 
without a flicker. 

Then he recalled that Algiers did not 
speak English, but French, so he corrected 
himself, flapping his handkerchief. US res 
chaud, n’cest pas?” 

A perfectly impassive result piqued Jim- ; 
my somewhat, but did not discourage him. 


“ Now just a 
I know how to handle _ 
niggers. It’s the stand you take from the _ 
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The young fellow was not easily discour- 


aged. He had obtained his post as ento- 
mologist of the Southern Cotton Growers’ 
Association by lobbying the thing through 
at a convention in New Orleans. 

- “Do you live in this town, m’sieu’?” he 
inquired in his bad, unidiomatic French. 

Million had hardly expected an answer to 
this, and he was quite taken aback when 
the figure made a guttural reply. 

“Why do you ask a question, m’sieu’, 
which you know already and in which you 
have no interest?” 

Million looked around at the brightly 
clad man, and after a moment said, ‘“‘ How 
do you know I know where you live?” 

— “T saw you speak with—your companion 
of me—who told you.” 

“You just saw that?” 

The masked man resumed his silent re- 
gard of the danseuse. 

“Well, say, I really would like to know 

where you live, now,” said Jimmy with a 
sudden resurgence of boyish frankness, 
“1m an American, looking over the coun- 
try, you know, and—” 

“ Ouarglum.” 

Jimmy paused, surprised and rather 
amused at such brevity. He had it on the 
tip of his tongue to say, “ Do you gargle 
it?” but the muslin mask did not invite 
raillery, so he shifted to reciprocal informa- 
tion: 

“‘ 1’m from Lonoke, Arkansas, near Mem- 
phis.” Then he added, by way of fuller in- 
formation, “ That’s in the South. We got 
a lot of colored folks, like you, in the 
South.” 

_ The man from Ouarglum made the faint 
‘movement of a man annoyed by the chatter 
of a child. 

Jimmy persisted in a casual tourist’s voice 
while he wondered just how he could best 
broach the subject of an artist’s model. 
“Ts Ouarglum a cotton town? If it is I 
may: visit it on my tour. How do you 
ike Algiers?” , 

“Tt is unreal,” stated the mask sharply. 

_Jimmy’s face frankly showed its surprise. 
‘This was a queer charge to file against a 
place—its unreality. Then he hazarded a 
guess at what the fellow meant. 


“Sure, this place does seem a little 
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deceuitce and ‘anen ites a. a p firs ee ‘ 
a in. I think it’s the mosques that do 
And the white terraces of houses, and 


> these masked women. Gives you a kind | 
of Arabian Nights feeling—”’ 

The Targui made a swift dissenting ges- 
ture. “ No, it’s a town of emptiness. Men 
stop and shake you by the hand and say 
words that mean nothing. Then they walk 
away.” 

Jimmy looked at the mask interested at 
this curious indictment. 

‘“ Men laugh when they are not amused.” 

“We consider that good manners,” 
hedged Jimmy, defending society’s smile. 

“To lie?” - 3 

Jimmy pondered over this, then sudden- 
ly broke out laughing. “ Well, yes, I should 
say falsehood is good breeding.” 

The man from Ouarglum unrolled his bill 
of complaint. “It is like a play in a play- 
house. Nothing is real. Look at that 
dancing girl. Some of the men throw her 
coins—and walk on.” 

“What could they do but walk on?” 
asked Jimmy, quite at sea. 

“Look at those Turks staring at her.” 
He flickered his shrouded eyes at the Otto- 
mans. “ They look, feel faintly, drink cof- 
fee and go home to their wives—”’ 

Jimmy began to suspect the man to whom 
he was talking was drunk. That hypothesis 
would explain his discovery, his general ill- 
natured accusals. Jimmy had not learned 
that the Prophet forbids wine and is obeyed. - 

“Only one man have I seen,” said the 
man from Ouarglum, “ who is alive—who 
lives.” 

“Who is he?” inquired Jimmy. 

‘““An old man who is going to turn the 
desert into a place for fishes,” ' gutturaled 
the Targui. 

By this Jimmy knew the man from the 
desert was very drunk, indeed. A vague 
notion of helping him home crossed the ~ 
American’s mind, but was rejected the next 
‘moment when he recalled the color of his 
companion. 

“ By the way,” said Jimmy, “ you ° were 
talking so rough about those Turks a while __ 
ago. You were looking at her, too. You . 
don’t think she is built up so Sine ee 
you, eh?” see 


aries 


be he: ve: 


dave cas oa 


open the door to the elect. 


Ing at ‘Million for | sie fom time. “ oe 
- Allah send a flame where there is no fuel?” 
A beam from the booth lights penetrated 


oS the slit in the mask at just the right angle 


to show two eyes shining in the darkness 


with catlike illumination. It was rather a 


- startling effect in the black mask. 

The fellow stood up unexpectedly, and 
to Jimmy’s surprise could walk, not only 
straight, but lithely. The Targui was shoul- 
ders above the hubbub of the rue. Jimmy 
stared after him, thinking how well the 
fellow carried. his liquor when his tongue 
rattled so. A hand touched Million’s shoul- 
der. He looked about as Miss Montfairly 
slipped in beside him on the bench. 

‘“‘ Do I get the model?” she smiled. 

“Why, no,” said Jimmy, ‘ he’s drunk. 
Couldn’t talk business with him.” The 
American watched the tall head and shoul- 
ders diminish in perspective, climbing the 
crowded rue. 

“ Hello, there,” ejaculated Jimmy, ‘ that 
chap turned into Hafiz Tulek’s place.” 

“Did he?” Miss Montfairly arose. 
‘“‘ That’s where we are going.”’ | 

Million looked at his companion doubt- 
fully. 

“‘ Say, Miss Judith, I don’t know about 
taking you in there while he’s on deck. If 
he gets wrought up there might be a rough 
house—and I don’t believe it would take 
much to—er—wrought him, either.” Jim- 
my smiled, but he was serious. 

Miss Montfairly gave the arm of her 
boyish companion an impulsive little pat. 
Her eyes were faintly amused again, but 
she said soberly enough: 

“Oh, we'll stand near the door where 
we can bob out at a moment’s notice.” 
And they started up together. 

Hafiz Tulek’s place, the Flying Fortune, 
is about halfway up the Rue de la Kasbah, 
and is marked by a modern calcium light 
which fades all the other lamps to a dull 
yellow. The whitewash of this illumination 
floods down over a carved green door and 
over an Abyssinian negro in brilliant uni- 
form. It is the duty of this functionary to 
ng Million and 
_ Miss Montfairly were admitted. 
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“The Flying Borie. held to the columnar we 
decoration of Moresque houses. Behind 
the pillars of the lobby a semicircle of rou- 
lette tables swept around the building, and 
these were lined with players. . 
Groups stood here and there, talking. 
Near the door a company of French mili- 
tary officers played at a wheel. Near the 
center of the semicircle Jimmy observed 
the tall Targui in his bright costume. A 


haze of smoke, the clink of money, the 


drone of the croupiers, “ Messeurs, faite 
votre jeu!’ completed the interior. . 
As Miss Montfairly entered she almost 
stepped into the arms of a short, middle- — 
aged Frenchman with an aggressive gray 
mustache, which gave a queer impression of 
standing at attention as he beamed a wel- 
come on the girl. : : 
“My dear Judith,” he felicitated in his 
own language, seizing both her hands and 
pressing them in his palms, “ this pleasure — 


recoups my losses.”’ 


‘Unlucky at play, lucky at—” 

“No, no, Judith, unlucky at love, too. te 
The adage doesn't hold good for me. » He > 
tipped his trim old head to one side and 
gazed into the artist’s eyes with a delicate 
exaggeration. 

The three laughed. Judith freed a hand 
and introduced Jimmy to Major Peleurie. 

The majeur bowed ceremoniously. ‘“ Are 
you long in Algiers, m’siew’?”’ 

“He’s down to hunt bugs,’ answered 
Judith. ° 

“A naturalist?” inquired the officer. 

“Not in a broad sense,” explained Jim- 


my, taking an instant fancy to the majeur. 


‘“‘ I’m hunting just one insect, a parasite of 
the American Cotton Boll weevil. The Cot- 

ton Growers’ Association shipped me over 

here.” 

Major Peleurie shook Judith’s. remaining 
hand enthusiastically. | 

‘‘ Ah, you Americans!” he exclaimed to 
Million. ‘“ Your enterprise! Your Salton 
Sea! M’sieu’, it is inspiring to me how you 
Americans penned up the Brazos and wa- 
tered thousands of acres—” 

Miss Montfairly began to laugh. “ All 
roads lead to Rome with the majeur. You 
will now hear, Jimmy, how he proposes to 
turn the Sahara into a lake.” 
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- Looking across the majeur’s back Jimmy 


saw the hewtenants were also smiling and 
_ listening. 

“It’s a great ‘et Mr. Million, a great 
jest now,” shrugged the old officer good 

naturedly, “but if they will have a little 
- patience—if the world will have a little 
patience—-and may I say, sympathy, 
_m’sieuw’?” He made a nervous gesture with 
his well-kept hand. “ Mr. Million, what 
would be the effect of thirty thousand 
square miles of sea poured into the heart of 
the Sahara?” 

So surprising a question caught Jimmy 
at a loss. “ Are you serious?” he asked 
doubtfully. — 

“It’s the old Roudaire plan,” explained 
one of the lieutenants coming up from the 
table. 

Jimmy had never heard of the Roudaire 

plan. 
“And it had been approved by that 
world wizard, De Lesseps, before he left 
here for a realm of grander engineering 
feats, I trust.” The old fellow crossed him- 
self almost imperceptibly with the tip of 
his nervous forefinger. ‘ What would it 
do?” 

““T have no idea.” 

“ Tt would change the whole climatic con- 
ditions of North Africa. Tunis and Algeria 
would become another Riviera. It would 
change the lizard for the lily; turn a furnace 
into a flower garden—” 

“It’s pure poetry,” murmured Judith. 
“‘T’ve heard a number of cantos.” 

But the officer’s ardor left no doubt of his 
earnestness. 

“How can you hope to do it, majeur?” 
asked Jimmy astonished. 

“ Donc!” groaned a lieutenant. 

_ “Tf you start the majeur telling how to 
inundate the Sahara I’ll go watch the 
games,” said Judith. 

One of the lieutenants, whom Jimmy 
afterward knew as Lieutenant Mendier, 
seconded Judith’s protest. 

As the majeur was being scouted out of 
court, Jimmy felt a slight tug at his sleeve. 
He glanced down and found himself look- 
ing into the abject face of Mr. Feggy. 
There was something almost startling about 
_ the little fellow’s abrupt appearance. The 
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of desert. 


ceaned: impression on ae se ace . te ’ 
helped the impression. Jimmy found an 2 


instant to wonder how he had got by thé 
big Abyssinian at the door. 3 

“‘ Arsk ’im ’ow ’e can do it, Mr. Million, Dy 
sir,” aspirated Feggy as if his own fortune | 
depended upon the scheme. “ ’Ow will e 
hirrigate the desert, sir?” 

The majeur heard the English question, 
and revolved on Feggy, paying no atten- 
tion to his mean estate. 

“Your map will answer you, m’sieu’, 
addressed the officer. ‘“‘’The sphere of in- 
undation begins at the Gulf of Gabes on 
the east coast of Tunis. A series of deep 
depressions which the Arabs call chotts 
lead straight into the Sahara to Biskra, a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles. Now 
observe—” Here the majeur walked over 
to a roulette table, followed by Jimmy and 
Feggy. He moved a wager carefully out 
of the way. The lieutenant, whose stake 
had been removed, put it in his pocket and 
walked off, smiling. The majeur began 
tracing an invisible map with his fingertip. 

“Here is Gabes. Canalize a sand ridge 
thirteen miles wide and a hundred and fifty 
feet high, and you reach Chott el Fejej; 
a still shorter cut brings us to Chott Jerid; 
next comes Chott Garsa, then Chott Rarsa, 
which washes the very walls of Biskra. 
And what have we done, m’sieu’s?” The 
enthusiast extended two magnetic palms 
toward his listeners. “ Spread health and 
happiness over fifty thousand square miles 
You have healed the world’s 
greatest burn, and gardenized Hades!” 

A glint came into Mr. Feggy’s pale eyes. 
“Wot ’olds you back—lack o’ money, sir?” 

There was a certain ring of ability in 
the way Mr. Feggy said “‘ money” that 
caught Jimmy’s attention, and again he 
thought of the bank notes the little man 
had given him. 

“Lack of broad-gauge men is the great- 
est obstacle, m’sieu’,”’ said the majeur po- 
litely. ‘‘ Lack of funds is incidental.” 

“ Wot would it take, sir?” The cockney 
sounded as if he meant to draw out his 
wallet then and there and finance the plan. 
Jimmy watched him curiously. 

‘About a hundred and — million 
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francs, m’siew’, ieee ae 


eee ali 
cay akan 
and became silent. 


e 6 ve ere ‘sir. E I wen. 
‘He glanced at Jimmy 


By an effort Jimmy kept from laughing 


| outright. It was too absurd. The notion 
of the majeur flooding the Sahara by aid 


of financial support from a tatterdemalion 
on trail of a seer’s crystal! : 

The majeur went on seriously: “I am 
already handling the native end of this ven- 
ture, M’sieuw’—” 

Here Jimmy introduced the two. 

“TI am swinging the natives into line, 
looking forward to that day, M’sieu’ Feggy, 
when capital shall rectify Nature’s geologic 
mistake.” 

Mr. Fegey nodded. 

“For instance, that tall Targui over yon- 
der between those columns. He has been 
in Algiers almost two weeks now, going 
into this matter with me. He is spokes- 
man for the men of Ouarglum, their sheik.” 

Mention of Ouarglum in connection with 
the wildcat project reminded Jimmy of the 
Targui speaking of the man who wanted 
to make the desert a sea. So the big cat- 
like fellow had not been drunk, after all. 

Major Peleurie’s observation shifted 
the attention of the whole crowd to the tall 
masked figure in the center archway. Then 
Jimmy perceived that a sudden and re- 
markable silence had fallen over the whole 
of the Flying Fortune. The attention of 
the room was centered on the Targui and 
a man concealed behind one of the col- 
umns. 

The man from. Ouarglum was saying in 
his blurry voice: “ Gold, m’siew’, is a dull 
hazard. What if I win? What if you 
win? There is more gold—there is always 
more gold for the taking.” 

“What is there to stake that cannot be 
renewed?”’ 

Jimmy recognized Nalaczi’s indifferent 
voice, although he could not see him. 

“In order, m’sieu’, that we may feel our 
hazard and live—” 

Here a movement of the crowd as it 


edged in toward the speaker lost the rest of 


i __ the sentence for Million. 


- After a two or three minute interval a 


; -— chorus ms protest, that seemed quite invol- 


UT 


sae fronaaie ele be the group nearest : 
the players. 
Arabic. 


Came sudden exclamations in 
An old Moslem in Turkish trou- — 
sers held up a skinny hand and wavered | 
in French: 
““My brothers—the Prophet forbids! pied: 
Suddenly one of the lieutenants, who 
must have understood Arabic, turned ts 
Mendier: “Did you get that—Nalacai : 
gambling off his wife!” | 


At that moment Judith Montfairly, who ae 


had slipped away from the discussion of 


the Sahara project, came almost running . 


through the crowd with whitened face. 
“ Jimmy! Oh, Jimmy!” she gasped. ‘‘ Stop | 
them! 

“What is it, Judith?” rapped out the — 
majeur, who was just emerging from the 
spell of his own eloquence. : 

“ He’s gambling away—Aicha!” blurted : 
out the girl in a tremble. 
- Who?” 1s ‘ 

‘““That—that awful count.” Saddenty ae 
she put a hand on Jimmy’s shoulder ‘and 
began to cry against it. eae 

“ Why, it’s illegal!” ‘snapped out an un- 
der officer. , 

“No, it isn’t,” corrected Mendier vidi oe) 
“She is his ward, not his wife; though I 
understand he meant to marry her him- 
self.” 

‘My dear Judith!” cried the majeur, 
waking up and looking immensely enter- 
tained as he pushed his way toward the 
central table. “ Haven’t you heard that 
marriage was a lottery? Don’t weep!” 
In passing he patted her shoulder. 4 

Judith jerked her shoulder away. 
me alone! You’re as bad as he!” 

“But it may end happily,” bubbled the 
majeur. “The chances are perhaps bet- 


“ Let 


ter.. It ought to be the universal custom.” os 


He shoved forward. Every one in the room 
pressed in on the gamblers. | 
Million went forward with the others. 
The men had placed their stakes. On the 
red and black table lay a dagger and the 
pigeon-blood ruby which Jimmy had seen 
on Nalaczi’s finger that morning. Yet they 
were not exactly the stakes, but repre- . 
sented the stakes. 

rouge. 
The young lieutenants ringed about, | 


They are going to play for—for—” _ 


The ruby was on the 


‘broke out on his face. 
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- peering over burnoosed Sonkee sthieke eyes . 
-dier, with a fach te even rg 


“glistening at this gamble in women. They 
were young and their desires promiscuous; 
to them women were a gamble. 


The gleam of the ruby held Million’s - 


: eyes as the croupier flirted the bowl one 
way and sent the ball flying in the reverse 
direction. An instant silence fell over the 
Flying Fortune; the only sound audible 
was the faint purring of the ball in the 
groove. 

Million watched it with a sense of some- 
thing stretching in his brain. 
The girl he had 
_seen in the garden staked like a pawn on 
a roulette table! In the stillness the throb 
- of the derkouba barely penetrated the 

green door of the gambling house. It felt 
like a painful pulse in Jimmy’s head. A 
‘thought came as to what would be the girl’s 
fate if the Targui won. With an effort 
he shut it out of his conscious mind and 
- fixed his eyes on the wheel. The ball cir- 
-cled and circled and circled endlessly. The 
sound played on Million’s raw nerves. 
After an endless wait, with a little rattle 
_and click, it dropped down into a slot. The 
whole room jammed forward. The crou- 
pier announced: 

“Zero? 

A general uproar followed. Half a doz- 
en men relighted cigars and cigarettes. 

Everybody laughed in relief. 

_ “Stakes are off!” ‘‘ The bank gets it!” 
_“Both girls belong to Hafiz Tulek!” 
“Tt is a sign! Allah forbids it!” exult- 
ed the old Turk. 
_ “What ’ll you take for ’em, Hafiz?” 
cried a voice in English. 
_ The old Turk, who sat behind his tables, 
_ wagged a tall red fez and a big nose in ne- 
gation. “Not mine. I have four jealous 
ones already waiting for me to die. I am 
an old man. Let the gentlemen py. 
again.” 

Goombah Das lifted his broad chest in a 
-deep breath. ‘“‘ Yes, spin again! Iam liv- 
ing! Spin!” 

‘But Allah forbids it,” wavered the old 
ieee. It is.a sion!” 

“Play it out!” roared Major Peleurie, 


his eyes protruding, his mustache bristling. 


He seemed swollen by an interior storm. 


A sweat. 


Nalaczi signaled the FOOLER mie opp 
the ball again. ) 

The same sort of tension was not aoe 
cated in Million’s nerves. He became aware 
of a sickly odor of smoke and whisky in 
the air, and it went with a gamble in 
women. He looked at Nalaczi, this man 
with zsthetic inclinations, and a profound 
disgust filled him. The count’s heavy, sen- 
sual jaw and mouth became a gargoyle in 
Jimmy’s eyes. The bowl made a soft 
sibilance as it whirled. 

The American seemed to stare through 


the roulette wheel, and he saw a girl stand- 


ing in a flower garden by the sea. The 
flying pellet would whirl that lovely crea- 


_ture into the burning desert, or drop her, 


along with another pawn, into Nalaczi’s 
harem. She was a nonentity, a placation— 
she was so much rosy flesh, this young 
woman with her seagoing dreams. 

A kind of shiver of fury went through 
Million so that it dampened his lower eye- 
lids; his nostrils expanded. He was still 


staring fixedly at Nalaczi when the hub- 


bub broke out again. Some one shook his 
arm. He looked down. Judith clung to 
him, almost in a collapse of relief. 

“Rouge won, Jimmy!” she _ gasped. 
““ Rouge—Aicha won’t be sent away.” 

“TI could lick hell out of ’em!” said the 
entomologist thickly. 

“Td help you!” cried the artist. 

' At his place before the table the Targui 
seemed to come out of some sort of trance. 
He bowed slightly toward the Moor. 

““T thank you, m’sieu’, for a memorable 
night. I will deliver—a parcel to you be- 
fore morning.” 

He started for the door, and the crowd 
made way for his tawny, decorated figure. 

Nalaczi picked up neither dagger nor 
ruby, but waved them toward the croupier 
as the bank’s per cent of the wager. From 
his stool old Hafiz Tulek hissed a ‘ Merci, 
m’siew |” 

The crowd began chattering again in re- 
lief. A few turned back to the tables, 
but ordinary play had grown stale. Some | 
of the audience loitered aimlessly about the _ 
scuRe as men who are loath de. leave sae Bs 


- went | i “The - “croupiers resumed 
their | Agate The ‘drama was over. 
Jimmy Million and Miss Montfairly 
drifted into the rue again. The entomolo- 
gist was still dazed and wrathful. He be- 
gan aimlessly ascending the stairway, tak- 
_ ing up the course he left off. Miss Mont- 
fairly said: 

“Surely he won’t pay.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” growled Million. 

“ But the count—would he really have 
sent away Achai—to a stranger?” 

“Oh, don’t talk about it! Don’t talk 
about it! ” Jimmy’s voice rose a shivering 
octave as if from a thrust of pain. 

“Oh, my poor boy!” Miss Montfairly 
pressed his arm to her side momentarily. 
They climbed a few minutes, then the artist 
pulled up her companion in his stride and 
looked about her. ‘“‘ Which way are ge 
‘going, Jimmy?” | 
-. Both stopped. It must have been get- 

ting on toward morning, for the Rue de la 
Kasbah was emptying fast. Even while 
they hesitated the derkouba and musette 
ceased and left a sensible silence in the 
long, slanting rue. Up and down the 
flagged steps the booth lights were winking 
out one by one, leaving burning only a few 
street lamps required by the French mu- 
nicipality. 

Under one of these illuminations, at some 
distance higher up, passed a tall feare with 
a glint of coler in it. Judith identified it 
at once. 

“Qh, Jimmy!” she gasped. 
ges —dodk!1 Y 

Both stared. 

‘“T wonder if he will?” pressed Miss 
Montfairly nervously. 

“ He’s sure to.” 

And with the words both Jimmy and Ju- 
dith turned instinctively up the stairs after 
the Targui. 

“ It seems—if he loved her—” 

“Oh, bosh! Love is such a—bosh!” 

The ‘American’ S ene and disgust welled 
‘up again. 

‘Both the westerners were climbing at a 

breathless pace now, trying to keep in sight 

of the tall figure that appeared beneath the 
: (cette and disappeared in the shadows. 


“ There he 


lowing him?” 


a 


Suddenly Miss Montfairly said as if quite He 
surprised: “ Look here, Jimmy, are we fol- _ 


“ This is paetty-—-pertty tied isn’t it?” ne 


They stared at each other in the gloom. 


The figure ahead passed under another _ 


light. The fascination of the ee drama : 


seized them. 


Miss Montfairly eacistened her lips with 


her tongue and said, with a sort of gasp: _ 


‘“* Well—I don’t core 21 be nice as the i : 


rest of my life—but—” 


They started at a breathless pace up the 
Under a light Jimmy saw _ 
marked the place, not septs to take his = 


uneven stairs. 
the Targui turn off a little side rue. 


eyes off of it. 


When they reached the corner they e 
found the width of the side street about _ 
It wriggled like a mata BR 
The two hurried _ 
ahead, gripping each other’s hand. Ata 


two yards. 
tween dank houses. 


turn they saw, some. fifty yards ahead, the 


tall, 


lamp into a dwelling. The westerners 


gaudy figure pass under a dim door- co ; 


slackened and came forward on tiptoe. _ 


They crept past the Targui’s door, holding eae 


the shadow side of the rue. 


When they reached full gloom again they _ 
came to a rest, breathing silently through 
They still held each other’s 
hands, and Jimmy could feel the girl’s pulse a) 


open mouths. 


beating. 


For several minutes as he listened Jim- : * 
my could hear nothing but the blood — 
murmuring in his ears; then he was startled 
Hs 
was the whinny of ahorse. This died away 
in the snuffling peculiar to stallions; then 


by a sharp noise in the Targui’s house. 


silence fell again over the dim rue. 


ey 


A faint night wind dwekibetiinge | 


faces, bringing the peculiar smell of the _ 
ast—the smell of spice, dried dung, ani- 


mals and flowers, 


nitely. 
Presently Judith whispered with ; a little 


breath of relief: “ After all, he’s not going ae 


to do anything.”’ 


Million pressed her hand in sialon ue 


“TI wonder if Nalaczi would have?” | 
The American steod studying this over a 
moment, and then whispered a little loudly, 


of things cleaned by _ 
scraping. Their wait lengthened © indefi- 


eae 


ie 


‘e 
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as ifa hopeful thought had just struck him: 


“By the way, Nalaczi has no moral claim 


on her now—has he? I mean—” 

_ Judith looked around in the gloom, sur- 
prised. Her hair and forehead touched his 
face, and they silently readjusted their po- 
sitions. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered, and 
stood for a moment as if pondering exactly 
what the hushed elation in the American’s 
tone meant. 

Then she said briskly: “ Well, we can’t 
stand here all night. We ought not to 
have come. Really our breeding is bar- 
barous. Did you know, Jimmy, the Arab 
charge against us is that we are coarse, un- 
refined; in short, boors? Well, let’s go.” 

~The droning of some nocturnal - beetle 
caused the entomologist to glance up. At 
that moment a woman’s wail arose from 
the interior of the house. This rapidly 
swelled to a shriek, and then came sounds 
of a struggle. 

At the first note the artist clutched Jim- 
-my’s arm in sympathetic terror. The 
screams were plainly approaching the door; 
then they gave way to a frantic pleading in 
‘Arabic. 

Although neither watcher understood a 
word of the desperate outpouring, its mean- 
ing stood before them like rubric English. 
Miss Montfairly began gasping, ‘‘ Oh, oh, 
oh!” as if in pain. 

A moment later the door swung open and 
a tall figure came out with a white object 
writhing in his arms. Under the lamp Jim- 


my glimpsed a golden face distorted with 


terror. The figure suddenly flung her arms 
up about the giant’s neck, pulled her lips 
up to his, pleading desperately. 

The man from Ouarglum gutturaled 
something in his captive’s ear. What it 
was Million could never divine, but the 
woman dropped limp in the great arms and 
they passed into the shadowy rue. 

The two westerners followed this tragic 
- payment at a long distance. It formed a 
queer contrast, the progress of the Euro- 
pean and the African pair down the smelly 
darkness. At the end of the cross street 
_ the curious procession turned into the Rue 

dela Kasbah. By this time the long flight 
of steps lay quite deserted and silent. Even 
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of the crescent on its finial. 


the te. Horaee had. pee its gr 
door was faintly discernibla = = = 

Halfway down the endless stairs the n man 
from Ouarglum placed his burden on her 
feet and the two moved on together. In 
the Place de la Pecherie the Africans 
paused before the mosque. In their pos- 
ture beneath the dark, swelling dome there 
was something so tragic and somber that 
a renewed rush of shame for their espion- 
age seized the westerners, but the agony 
of the strange drama would not loose them. 
They stared like hypnotized persons at the 
dark figures of the man and woman, the 
dark dome overhead, and the faint twinkle 
Presently all 
four moved forward again. 

A sea breeze cooled Jimmy’s hot face as 
he turned into the boulevard. The waves 
still stp-sipped at the foot of the garden 
and the sea wall; then, with a faint sur- 
prise, Million made out that the bales of 
cotton which he had mounted that after- 
noon had been removed. 

In front of No. ro Rue D’Issy the Tar- 
gui and the woman paused and their figures 
melted into an embrace of passionate mis- 
ery that was silhouetted against the yellow 
background of the villa. The westerners 
turned abruptly and stared out at sea. 

Miss Montfairly sobbed quietly. 

A sudden booming of the knocker. on 
Count Nalaczi’s door shook the street out 
of its lethargy. Two or three dogs began 
howling. ‘Further down the boulevard an. 
outraged voice shouted something in Arabic. 
A little later the grating of No. 10 Rue 
D’Issy swung open, and a vast, bellying 
form appeared i in the dark opening, holding 
a taper in one hand. 

The desert woman gave a little shaken 
cry at the sight of this enormous Oriental. 
The Targui lifted his divorced wife and 


‘handed her in like a package. 


The Japanese did not lower his light, but 
accepted the burden on his forearm and 
shifted her across his vast chest as.he would 
a child. Then he extended the hand in 
which he held the taper, and with a fore- 
finger swung the big iron grating to with 2 a 
clang. © 


The Targui walked back up the street 4 


so rapidly that he soon overtook ee a 


“You followed me.” 
Both westerners were completely bskcon 
pang A queer freak of memory brought 


to Jimmy’s mind the day his father had 


caught him behind the barn door learning 
to smoke. The old planter had twisted his 
mustache, hemmed as if about to speak, 
and walked off. The recollection vanished 
as quickly as it came. 

Jimmy moved around between the tribes- 
man and Miss Montfairly. 

“ Well—yes, we did,” he said, and waited 
alertly. 

“T saw you watch the game at the Fly- 
ing Fortune,” proceeded the Targui in his 
heavy voice. “From your face, m’sieu’, 


the ruby that lay on the table — have 


been your own.” 
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eae little vibrating sensation went through 
Jimmy’s chest. He peered at the masked 


‘man, but could make out nothing. 


“Jt was such a strange wager,” mum- 
bled Jimmy, more nonplused than ever. 

“Yes, and I have paid,” gutturaled 
Goombah Das. ‘ Now let the count keep 
his winnings if he can!” He hesitated a 
moment, then went on: “‘ It is possible that 
we may each aid the other in the desire of 
his heart; otherwise, when you passed un- 
der tay Jamp to-night, I would have stopped 
you dead.” 


With this the man from Ouarglum ile : | 


ened his lithe stride and rapidly siesta 
the westerners. 

As Million walked along the baad a 
he pondered over the Targui’s last phrase, 
“YT would have stopped you dead.” oe 

The sentence seemed equivocal, not to 
say sinister. ~ 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
A NEW JOB. 
IKE many other young men, “Paul Mon- 
roe was dissatisfied with his job. The 


, business of setting down figures_in 
ledgers and day-books had never appealed 


ie to him as an ideal occupation, but since he 


had started to make a living as a book- 
keeper, it did not seem expedient to make 
a change. In any other line he would have 
to commence all over again at a reduced 
salary, and his remuneration was already 
too low for the growing needs of an ener- 


getic fellow who wished to participate in — e 


every activity that life has to offer. He — 
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could, however, do his bodkkeeping for an 
leniployer more generous than his. present 
- one, and it was his desire to accomplish such 
a change of bosses that led him to peruse 
the help wanted column of his evening 
newspaper. 

Paul noted the usual preponderance of 
advertisements that offered small salaries, 
‘but large opportunities, and he passed them 
by with scorn. Experience had taught him 
that well-paid office jobs offer just as much 
chance for advancement. as low-salaried 
ones, and that, in most cases, the lure of 
great opportunity is a mere excuse for the 
payment of starvation wages. Finally, how- 
ever, he came to an advertisement that 
claimed his attention: 


ASSISTANT bookkeeper; preference given to 

‘ man already employed; good opportunity ~ 
and good salary; state experience and reason 
for wishing to quit present employment. Box 
315 Herald. 


That seemed to be just what Paul Mon- 
roe was looking for. He was an assistant 
bookkeeper, and he was already employed, 
and he could give numerous reasons for 
desiring to make a change. 

In fact, as he penned a reply to this 
somewhat unusual advertisement, Paul 
rather dilated upon the shortcomings of 
his present position. He stated that, 
although his salary had been increased 
twice, it was still less than other firms 
paid for similar work; that the office 
wherein he was employed was badly ar- 
ranged and poorly lighted; that modern ap- 
pliances were lacking; that his boss was not 
a cheerful man; that he would much prefer 
~ to be connected with a more up-to-date 
establishment. As he finished his letter and 
took it out to a mail box, he felt a bit proud 
of his authorship. So far as he could see 
he fulfilled every requirement, and he did 
not doubt that he would at least receive 


-an invitation to call at the advertiser’s office 


for a personal interview. 

When Paul started upon his routine of 
debits and credits next morning he experi- 
‘enced no feeling of disloyalty toward Mr. 
_ Brundell, his present employer. In the 
event that he secured a new and better 
position, he would give due notice of his 
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resignation. It was entitely. within ae right oe 
to seek a better job, just as it was Mr. 
Brundell’s to seek more profitable buyers _ 


for the company’s product. 


Paul, therefore, was not troubled by a 
‘guilty conscience when he received a sum- 


mons to the boss’s office. He supposed that 
Brundell had something to say to him about 
the office work. 

It was with a feeling of astonishment and 
dismay, therefore, that Paul noticed in 
Brundell’s hand the identical letter of appli- 
cation that he had penned the previous eve- 
ning. He gasped and a somewhat sickish 
feeling possessed him.. Brundell, then, was 
the man who had advertised; the man he 
had criticized in his letter was the one he 
had written to! . 

Brundell smiled sardonically as he ap- 
praised the embarrassed young man who 
stood before him. 


“‘ So we don’t pay you enough, eh, Mon- 


roe?” he queried in a voice that was like 
the rasp of a file. “ Our office is old-fash- 
ioned, your boss is a grouch, you want to 
get out and go to work elsewhere. Is that 
right?” 

Paul did not attempt to hedge. 

“1m sorry, sir,” he said, “‘ but in writing 
that letter I did not mean to be disrespect- 
ful. I merely stated what I felt to be the 
truth. I had no idea that it was you who 
had advertised.” 3 

‘“ Didn’t you know that Evans is leaving 
and that I must replace him?” 

“No, sir. I don’t join in the gossip dur- 
ing office hours. I attend to my work. 
And I think you must admit, Mr. Brundell, 
that it is well done.” 

‘Well enough, yes—but I don’t want a 
dissatisfied clerk in my office, Monroe.” 

Paul said nothing. ~ 

“So I think that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be just as well for you to 
leave me now as later. You will therefore 
call at the office and get whatever is due 
you, and I will bid you good-by.” The 


boss turned to his desk with a gesture of 


dismissal. 


‘‘Good-by, sir,” said Paul, and walked 


out. 


due him, and a few minutes later f 


He received the few dollars that were ci 


far from peceiain : 
As he paced ionicaty ai however, 
| Paul was conscious of a feeling of relief 
mingled with his natural feeling of alarm. | 
He was jobless and almost penniless, true— 
but also he was free of duties that he had 
never liked and which had recently proved 


more irksome than ever. No longer was 
he circumscribed by the four walls of a 
dingy office; the chain that bound him to 
dull routine was broken; the nagging voice 
of Brundell would no longer be heard. 

His first thought was to seek other em- 
_ ployment along the line of his experience, 
but as he continued to saunter in the open 


air the idea became increasingly repugnant. | 


The temptation to shun office work in the 
future assailed him. 

It was springtime, and the city wherein 
Paul Monroe sauntered, striving to make 
up his mind as to how he would earn a liv- 
ing, was the vigorous and growing city of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The winter’s snow 
had only recently retreated before the in- 
creasing warmth of the rejuvenating sun- 


shine; and everywhere signs of new life were 


‘abundant. Green grass was springing up in 
the parks, trees were budding, birds were 
singing, children were playing. 

Presently Paul found himself in the lower 
part of the city, where employment offices 
abounded, and rough-looking men—lumber- 
jacks and railroad laborers—thronged the 
streets. 

_ There had been a time, not long since, 
when the sight of these uncouth fellows 
would have been repugnant to him. He 
had been a bit of a dandy, with a serious 
- mental attitude toward such weighty prob- 
lems as the cut of his coat and the size of 
the knot in his necktie. 

-. But now Paul Monroe was hesientine to 
think he had made a mistake. Was it not 
a fact that these fellows lived a gloriously 
free and untrammeled life in the open air? 
Did they not bask in sunshine and breathe 
the free air of the out-of-doors, while he 
and all his clerical class were chained to 
four dingy walls and dimly lighted desks 
and the small routine of calculating the 
profits made by other men? Was not all 
office work insignificant compared, for in- 


do?” 


stance, with the actual laying of steel rails - 
that would bring opportunity and prosperity — 
to perhaps tens of thousands of new settlers _ 


in the prairie country west of St. Paul that 


still supported only a fraction of its poten- — ; 
tial population? - 


For the first time in his life Paul Manic Ue 


looked through and beneath the rough ex- 


terior of these horny-handed sons of toil, 


and the more he looked the more he found _ 
to admire. Though Paul himself was far _ 
from being a weakling, he had to admit — 


that physically many of these men were _ 
probably superior to him—simply because _ 


their muscles were accustomed to perform- 
ing real work and his were not. Gs 
He talked to some of them, and there — 


again he was not displeased. Their speech 


was uncultured, true—but it was sincere 
and straight to the point. 


road building, and was told that the em- 


ployment agencies were shipping men out — 


West daily. Bo 
After a while Paul paused in sion of 
one of these agencies, where a large sign 


informed the world that, for a fee of me 
dollars, a job that wrontidl: probably last all 


summer could be secured. He entered the _ 
place and asked for employment. es 

The proprietor eyed him with a cold hoe e 
calculating eye. 


‘‘ A white-collar guy like you in a rail- 


road camp?” he said. “ What could you ~ 
“Anything,” Paul replied with indigna- 
tion. “I don’t look like a seat do 1?” es 
“ Let’s see your hands.” oe 
Paul showed them. They were chen eal ie 


his nails had been manicured recently, but 


they won no favor on that account. _ ae 
“What? Do railroad work with lily- — 
white hands like those?” 
his head. “ No, fellow, you couldn’t stand 
the gaff. It’s real workers that we want.” 
And he turned away to speak to an ox- _ 
like Swede, who also had evinced a sions na 
to secure a job. ! 
“Ship you out to-night, Ole,” a said. _ 
“ Got any pals that want to go along with 
your” : 
Paul turned sotily distal the ies Ta 
be rejected in favor of a low-browed hulk 


He asked about _ 
one’s prospect of securing work at rail- — 


The man shook © ys 
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like Ole! The implied aspersion on his 


~ manhood stung him to the quick. He was 


almost in a fighting mood. A man who had 
been standing just inside the door noticed 
this and followed him outside. 

“Hey, buddy,” he said, and Paul 
stopped. ‘‘ Just thought I’d give you a 
tip,” the man went on. 
choker and dirty up your hands a bit and 
you can land a job all right.” 

Paul thanked his informant and walked 
home. In his room he attired himself in 
working clothes and rubbed a little dust 
into his hands, then returned to an employ- 


‘ment agency next door to the first one, and 


this time experienced no difficulty in secur- 
ing the desired job. 

That night he reported at a desteenaed 
railroad station, and after checking his suit 
case with the employment man as a guar- 
antee that he would not desert the train en 
route to Montana, he was herded into an 
ancient day coach along with as choice an 
assortment of roughnecks as could have 
been found in all St. Paul. 

But they were real men, Paul reflected, 
and they were on their way to a place where 
real work was to be done. He felt proud 
to be numbered as one of them. 


CHAPTER IL. 
TROUBLE THREATENS. 


T was nearly a week later when Paul 
Monroe and his companions disembarked 


at the headquarters camp of the Billings 


_ and Northern Railroad. 

They had not been pampered en route. 
They had slept in the day coach, cuddled 
as comfortably as might be on the seats, 
and their food had been procured haphazard 
at different stations. 
from the life that Paul had led previously, 
but he was not displeased. A new world 
had been opened up to him. He had en- 
_joyed listening to the experiences and ad- 
- ventures of his companions, as related by 
_ them during the long days and nights, and 
more than once he had experienced a thrill 
_as the train passed some point where history 
had been made during that not-far-distant 
period when red men ruled the plains. 
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“ Ditch that white 


It was very different. 


> At cee Paul ona his Se ee 


borers were appraised like so many aa ae 
on the hoof, and assigned to different camps _ 
Wagons from these camps __ 


along the line. 
were awaiting them, and presently Paul 
found himself being jolted over a rough road 
to Camp K, owned by a man named Pat- 


terson, who was reputed to be the best em- 


ployer on the line. 

Paul did not, however, meet Mr. Patter- 
son at Camp K. A foreman named Tausig 
was on hand to take charge of him and 


his fellows, and Paul quickly realized that — 


life under this Tausig person was not likely 
to be one long, sweet song. 

‘“Come on!” growled Tausig, and the 
newcomers followed him to a flimsy bunk- 
house composed of one layer of boards cov- 
ered by tar paper. ‘“‘ There’s where you 
sleep,’’ he snapped, and pointed to some 
wooden bunks, built one above the other 
and filled with hay. “‘ You can get blankets 
from the commissary to-night. It’s just 


about dinner time, so you can eat first; then | 


report to me down at thé big cut.” 
Paul took an instinctive dislike to Tausig. 


The man was as low-browed as an orang- 


utan and built somewhat like one, too— 


-broad-chested and heavy-shouldered and 


seemingly as strong as an ox. Every word 
he uttered was a snarl. Paul foresaw a 
difficult time with such a boss. 

But he wasted no time in gloomy fore- 
bodings. He was still enchanted with the 


change in his manner of living. The Mon- 


tana air was like nectar, the sunshine a 
golden flood of glory that warmed and en- 
ergized him. How different from the dingy 
office wherein he had labored for a pittance! 

He walked to the high, rocky hill, 
through which the Patterson forces were 
blasting a narrow passageway for the steel 
rails that would soon bring the manifold 


advantages of easy transportation to this— 


hitherto unsettled region, and as he reflected 
upon the work that was here being done a 
sense of dignity and importance welled up 
within him. This was a field of endeavor 


worthy of any man’s strength and courage. 


Paul’s reverie was interrupted by the wel- 


come clang-a-lang of the dinner gong, and Le 
he sat down to a meal that surprised him) 
Huge platter at Tas e 


titet’ 


oe as 
- nih pales 


by its excellence. 


_ pudding—it 1 
salt pore asd iene chia’ he had eapected: 

He saw Mr. Patterson at a distance, and 
the man’s appearance confirmed all the good 
reports he had heard of him. His manner 
was as different from Tausig’s as day is 
different from night. 

But it was under Tausig that Paul had 
to work, and as he set about his task after 
dinner he became increasingly certain that 
he would earn every cent that he received. 
His job was to lift small and medium-sized 
pieces of rock into the narrow-gauge dump 
cars that would carry them away, the larger 
pieces being hoisted by a crane. He labored 
steadily for two or three hours, or until his 
bare hands were sore and his back felt as 


though it was about to break, and then he 


stood upright for a moment’s respite from 
the arduous labor. It happened that the 
foreman appeared at that moment. 

“What’s the matter?” he snapped. 
“‘ Didn’t you ever do regular work before?” 

Paul made no reply, but bent to his task 
again. Tausig stood eying him. 

‘‘ Hell of a nerve those employment guys 
have to send me a dub like you,” he stated. 
** Good-for-nothin’ pen-pusher — cigarette- 
smoking loafer—what made you think you 
- could do real work, heh?” 

“Tm doing as much as anybody else,” 
Paul replied, “ and I’m not a loafer.” 

Tausig glared. ‘ You’re not, eh? Well, 


heave those rocks into that car there na 


heave ’em fast.” 

Paul said nothing, but went on with 
his work, thinking that Tausig would let 
up on him presently and go away. But the 
foreman seemed to think that the new gang 
needed a bit of disciplining and he could 
best accomplish it by bawling out the mem- 
ber who seemed most out of place. 

_ “Why don’t you heave ’em faster?” he 
snarled. ‘ What’s the matter? Got sore 
hands?” 

““ Yes,” said Paul. 

~ “ You ought to have sense enough to buy 
gloves.” 
Paul worked as fast as he could, though 
x his hands were giving him more and more 
ble. Tausig: went away, but ‘returned 


1s6° 


in a few ‘moments and growled ; again about 
the progress of the work. 
“Td like to take time off to buy gloves,” 


said Paul. 


Tausig shook his head. “ Can’t give you — 
no time off,” he snapped. ‘ Can’t be both- 
ered entering you up in the time book every — 
minute. Get busy!” 

Paul did, but after a while he protested : 
again. 

“T simply can’t continue, Mr. Taustg, 
if I don’t wear gloves.” 


The foreman whipped out his time Bebe: : : 


“ All right, then. Quit. I don’t want 
you, anyhow. You're no good. Lily fingers 
like you never are.”’ 

Paul gasped. -“ You mean—I’m dis- 
charged?” : 

‘You heard me say it, didn’t you?” | 

Paul straightened up with difficulty and : 
took a full breath. 

“ After I came all the way out from St. 
Paul to take this job?” 

““T didn’t ask you to come, did 1?” 

‘Oh, very well. Guess I can zet on at 
same other camp.” But Paul thought with 
regret of the good table Mr. Patterson set 
and wondered if he would fare as well else- 
where, if indeed he succeeded in landing | 
another job. ‘‘ Give me my time and [ll 
travel,” he added. 

Tausig laughed gratingly. 

“Your time? What time?’’ 

“The time I’ve worked on this job, of 
course. Haven’t I been throwing these rocks 
into a dump car for three hours or more?”’ | 

“ Didn’t you get your dinner?” Tausig 
countered. es 

“ Yes, but that’s no compensation for 
three hours of hard labor.” 


Tausig made an entry in his time book __ 


and shoved it back into his pocket. 

‘“‘ The kind of work you did don’t count. 
You got your dinner and that’s all you’re 
going to get. Now quit arguing and get t 
hell outa here.” 

Paul grew increasingly angry as the 
thought that he was being cheated out of 
three hours’ pay burned into his mind. 
Never in all his life had he worked so hard. 
He faced the foreman. 

“‘T insist on my rights,” he said. 

Tausig clenched fists that looked as big 
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ashams. “I'll hang a right hook on your 
jaw in a minute if you don’t shut up.” 


Paul’s fists clenched, too. 


with Tausig might be disastrous at that 
moment. The man was as hard as iron, 
whereas Paul’s muscles were soft and un- 
trained, and furthermore were now 
cramped and sore from his unwonted labor. 
With an effort he refrained from launching 
himself at his enemy in the blind, unrea- 
soning manner that instinct demanded. 
“Tl talk to the owner,” he said, and 


strode away, followed by the foreman’ S 
| taunting laughter. 


CHAPTER III. 
CONFLICT. 


AUL found Mr. Patterson in his flimsy 
little office. The contractor seemed 
troubled by something. He was 

checking what appeared to be a payroll, 
and he was frowning and muttering to him- 


self. 


At a glance one on tell that he was 


as different from Foreman Tausig as justice 


best,” Mr. Patterson replied. 


is different from lynch law. His eyes were 
kind and rather easy-going, his big frame 


_ moved slowly, he seemed to lack the ag- 
-gressiveness that marked his brutal em- 
ployee. 


“Good day; what can I do for you?” he 
inquired. 

In a few words Paul explained his diffi- 
culty. 

“‘ Well, well!” said the contractor. ‘I’m 
sure there must be some mistake. Tausig 
has a good deal on his mind, you know, 
and sometimes he acts a bit hastily, But 
he’s always ready to do the right thing 
when he cools down, So if you’ll just stick 
around the camp till he quits work this 
evening I’m sure he'll give you a time- 


~ check.” 


“Do you think it was all right for him 
to fire me, without giving me a chance to 
get a pair of gloves, after I came all the 


way out from St. Paul to work nee Paul 
asked. 


~“'Tausig does whatever he thinks is 
“Tt is a fact 
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But his com- — 
‘mon sense told him that physical combat 


that lots of young fellows who come out _ 

from St. Paul are no good on the grade.” ie 
“ Well, as you suggest, I'll stick around.” 

Paul noted again the payroll that the con- 


‘tractor seemed to be having difficulty with. 


“TI could help you with that if you peal 
he volunteered. 

“Could you, now?” Mr. Patterson re- 
garded Paul with new interest. 

“Sure. I used to work in an office be- 
fore I took to railroading.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that. 
you quit office work?” 

In a few words Paul explained the disas- 
ter that followed his act in replying to a 
newspaper advertisement and his succeed- 


Why did 


- ing resolution to do work that seemed more 


worth while. The contractor eves con- 
sidered his statement. 

“It just happens that I am rather in 
need of clerical help,” he said. ‘I’m not 
much of a hand at figures myself, and 
somehow or other I don’t seem to get this 
payroll right. It amounts to a lot more 
than I thought it would. Not, of course, 
that I think there’s any crooked work going 
on in my camp, but— Well, a regular 
bookkeeper like you ought to be able to 
tell me what’s wrong. Then there’s the 
timekeeping. Tausig ‘does it now, but 
that’s not proper work for a foreman to be 
doing; he should devote all his time to the 
actual wor 

The thought that Mr. Patterson might 
take a task of any kind away from Tausig 
and give it to him kindled in Paul an en- 
thusiasm for bookkeeping that he had 
never possessed before. Doing clerical. 
work outdoors on the grade, he reflected, 
would be vastly different from doing it in- 
doors in St. Paul. 

“If you want a clerk, I’d certainly like 
to have the job,” he said. 

The contractor threw down his pencil 
and rose to his feet. 

“All right,” he said. ‘“ You’re hired. 
We'll go right out to Tausig now and you 
can take over his time book.” 

Paul could scarcely repress his satisfac- 
tion as they proceeded to where Tausig was 
directing, with his usual acrimonious com- 
ments, the work of the men under him. 


” 


The foreman himself was doing no work. 


22 «-C1Ged 10 raat young 1 man as Giek 

eo and timekeeper, so I won’t have to bother 

you with the time book any more. You 

can tell Monroe how to do it, and he can 
take over the book right away.” 

Tausig said nothing for a moment, but 

_.stood staring from Paul to his boss as 
though he had received a rude _ shock. 
Finally he spoke. 

“All right,” he said, “but there’s no 
need to bother about it right now. I’m in 
the middle of a powder job and I can tell 
Monroe just as well to-night. Besides, I’ve 
taken the time for this afternoon.” 

Mr. Patterson regarded his foreman with 
something akin to suspicion. “I'd rather 
start Monroe on the job right now,” he 
stated. | 
“All right,’ Tausig reluctaritly con- 
sented. ‘I'll get the time book. It’s in 
my coat pocket.” 

“‘'What’s that in your hip pocket?” The 
contractor pointed to something that pro- 
truded from the rear pocket of the fore- 
man’s trousers. 

‘That? Oh, that’s something else.” 

“ Let’s see it.” 

Tausig reluctantly drew forth the bcok. 
“ Jiminy! It is the time book, after all,” 
he explained. “ But it’s in no enditon to 
be handed over to a new man. [ll just fix 
it up—" 

Mr. Patterson took it out of his hand. 

‘“‘ Tf there’s any fixing to be done, I’ll do 
it myself.” He glanced through the book. 
“You said you took the time for this after- 
noon, eh?” 

Tausig shook his head. ‘“ Not this after- 
noon, no—this morning.” 

The owner turned to Paul. “ Didn’t 
Tausig say this afternoon?” 

“ He certainly did,’ Paul replied. 

“ All right then. The men on the job 
should check up with the names in the 
book. So we'll just see if they do. Since 
yowre green at the job, Monroe, I'll go 

around with you. You come with us, too, 
Tausig,”” 

i 61 was petting ready to shoot some 
rock,” the foreman demurred. 

cite That can wait. Come on. Now, 
3 Monroe, 398 idea is to get the name of 
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every man on the job and see if he’s en- 


tered up properly. As you come to each 


man, put a check mark after his name in 
the book. We’ll start at this end. Never 
-mind your other work, Tausig.”’ 


With the time book in his hand, Paul 


took a new and very intensive interest in 


his work. Clerical work it was, to be ~ 
sure—but how different from toiling over 
dry-as-dust ledgers in a stuffy office! The 
fresh air and sunshine, the fact that each 
and every figure bore a direct relationship 


to the work that was being done, the feel- __ 


ing that his enemy had some secret reason 


for alarm over his taking over of the job, _ 
the anticipation that drama was about to 


be enacted before his very eyes, the knowl- 
edge that already he was engaged in con- 
flict with the most primitive and brutal 
man he had ever encountered—all these 
things gave him an interest in. his work 
that he had never possessed before. 

With Patterson and Tausig at his elbow, 
he checked off the name of each man as he 
came to him. Then, to make doubly sure © 
that every actual worker was included, he 
asked each group of men if one of their 
number -was temporarily absent, and when 
such was the case, he searched for the man 
or awaited his return. Gradually he 
worked his way from one end of the job to 
the other, until there was no possibility 
that any one had been overlooked. 

“Now that you’ve got everybody, every _ 
name in the book ought to have a check- 
mark against it,’ said Mr. Patterson. 
“See if that is the case.” 

Paul looked. “No, it isn’t,” he report- he 


ed. ‘Here are four names that I didn't 


check off.” 
The contractor turned upon his ere 
“ How do you account for that, Tausig?” 
he questioned sharply. “ You said you 
had taken the time for this afternoon.” 
“He didn’t get ’em all,’ Tausig insisted. 
The contractor looked at his foreman 
and shook his head sadly and thoughtfully. 
“‘ Tausig,” he said,’ “‘ I’ve suspected you 
for some time, but I never was sure until 
this minute. You are a liar and a thief. 
You deliberately entered in the book the 
names of men who do not exist, so that you 
could draw pay for them and put it in your 
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own pocket. 
higher than it ought to be.” 

Tausig glared at his boss as though he 
would like to assault him, and Paul pre- 
pared for action, but the foreman thought 
better of it. 

“You can’t prove nothing,” he snarled. 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
“JT could have you arrested,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “but that would take more 
time than it’s worth. So all I am going to 
do, Tausig, is to discharge you without a 
cent of pay—because you’ve stolen more 
than is coming to you—and then warn 
every other contractor ae the line as to 
what kind of man you are.’ 

“When do I have to get out?” 

«6 Now. ? 

- “Vou won’t let me finish the day?” 

a No. bP) 

“ And you will give mea black eye with 
every other contractor on the line?” 

(a3 Yes.”’ 

Tausig smiled evilly. ‘All right. I’m 
through. Now let’s see if the work can go 
on without me. I’m betting it can’t.” He 
stood grinning at Mr. Patterson as though 
he v ‘were eure some secret joke. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRAGEDY COMES TO CAMP K, 


ATTERSON called one of the men to 
him, and as the fellow came he ex- 
plained to Paul that this man was a 

straw boss, or assistant foreman. 

“‘ Mike,” he said, “ Tausig is leaving the 
camp this afternoon, so I want you to take 
charge for the rest of the day.” 

“All right,” Mike agreed. ‘‘ What’s to 
be done?” 

“I was fixin’ the powder to shoot some 
rock,” Tausig volunteered. 

““ And didn’t finish the job?” 

54 No.”’ 

Mike looked somewhat alarmed as the 
four made their way to where the drillers 
were boring. This was at the top of the 
rocky hill through which the right-of-way 
was being cut. As soon as a line of holes 
‘were bored, two or three feet back from 
‘the edge, they were charged with black 
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That is why my payroll ds” 


oe at idle, the saan Se 5 
withdrew to a place of safety, they were ex- 


ploded and masses of rock crashed down 
into the man-made cafion below, to be 
loaded on the dump cars and carried away. 
It was the foreman’s job to charge the 
holes and explode them, and inasmuch as 
powder and fuses were used instead of dy- 
namite and electricity, it was comparative- 
ly dangerous work. 

“As I said before, I was right in the 
middle of a shootin’ job when you called 
me away,” Tausig explained again. 
“Some of the holes are charged and some 
ain’t.” 

“You want me to take up his job where 
he left off, and finish it?” Mike asked Mr. 
Patterson. 

Ves,” 7 3 

Mike shook his head. “It’s dangerous 
work—takin’ over a shootin’ job that’s half 
done. How do I know how he charged the. 
holes and laid the fuses?” | 

Tausig grinned. “ Thought you’d want 
me on the job a while longer,” he said. 

“You're not much of a straw boss, 
Mike,” said the owner. “ You ought to be 
able to finish the job.” 

“T can,” Mike replied, “but I don’t 
want to. I’ve seen too many men blown to 
bits to take any chances.” 

“T'll do it, Patterson,” spoke up Tausig, 
“if you'll take back what you said about 
talking to the other contractors on the line.” 

Mr. Patterson considered this. ‘“ No,” 
he said finally. “I owe them a duty. I 
guess everybody isn’t so cowardly as Mike. 
I'll find somebody—” | 

Immediately Paul Monroe ‘saw his 
chance to achieve a standing in his em- 
ployer’s eyes that he might not be able to 
gain by months of ordinary endeavor. He 
knew no more about shooting hard rock 
than a cat knows about high diving, but he 
was willing to take a chance. 

“ Let me shoot the rock,” he offered. 

Immediately Tausig interposed. “Hell, 
no!” he said. “ You’d kill yourself. Vl 
finish the job since I started it. I guess 
I’m enough of a sport not to leave a job in. 
the shape that one’s in.” And, without 
waiting for the owner’s acceptance at his: 
offer, Tausig went to work, = 


: In silence he and Paul 
paced the Pietaroe foreman go about 
the business of charging the remaining 
holes with powder and attaching fuses to 


all of them. Paul was a trifle puzzled by 


-Tausig’s changed attitude. He wondered 
if, after all, the man was as bad as he had 
at first considered him. 

Presently Tausig finished fixing the holes 
and shouted down into the cut for the 
- workmen to get back out of range. They 
did so, scampering away like scared goats. 
The ex-foreman ran back to where Paul 
and the contractor stood and awaited the 
explosion. 

It came presently—not one explosion, as 
Paul expected, but a series of them as one 
fuse exploded after another because it was 
longer or had burned more slowly. The 
sounds died away and he was about to step 
forward to look into the cafion where the 
shattered rock had dropped, when Mr. Pat- 
terson grasped his arm. 

“Keep back,” he warned. “All the 
holes haven’t gone off yet. You’ve got to 
‘be careful, Monroe, till you learn more 
about this business.” 

“Must have been a bum fuse,” com- 
mented Tausig. “ ’Tain’t going to go off.” 

They waited a while longer until the 
owner grew impatient. 

“We can’t stand here all day,” he said. 
“ Tell the men to return to work.”~ 

“ And walk up close to that unexploded 
hole to do it?” said Tausig. “I guess not.” 

They waited a while longer. It seemed 
a long time since the other holes had gone 
off; it did not seem possible that the re- 
maining one might still explode. : 

_. © Tell them now,” ordered Mr. Patter- 
- son. 
“Tell ’em yourself,” snapped Tausig. 
_“Tve done all I’m going to. I finished my 
job and I’m through. Since you were so 
damned quick to bawl Mike out for not 
wanting to fool with powder, let’s see you 
show a little of that bravery you were talk- 
ing about. Let’s see you investigate that 
bum hole.” 3 : 
“ll tell them,” said Paul. 
ie. But Mr. Patterson pushed Paul back 
aa d walked toward the hole himself. Paul 
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coroner first, 
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watched ‘hit employer as the latter strode 


toward the ledge of rock that now jutted 


out into the cafon since the formation on 
both sides of it had been shot away. 
Patterson arrived at the hole and stood al- 
most directly over it. He waved his hand 
at the men below and shouted: “ All 
right—”’ 

They were the last words that he was 
destined to speak in this world. With a 
roar that seemed more tremendous than all 
the preceding explosions put together, the. 
solid rock beneath his feet broke off and — 
crashed into the cut. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHO IS THE NEW BOSS? 


AUL and Tausig raced down into the | 
cut, but others had arrived before 
them, and the body of Mr. Patterson, 

horribly mangled and quite lifeless, was be- 
ing carried away. 

‘Into the office with it!” Tausig com- 
manded. “ Monroe, you phone the county 
then headquarters’ office. 
Mike, you take charge of the men while 
I’m gone. All right, men! The boss is 
dead and the excitement is all over, but 
this railroad has to be built just the same. 
Get busy!” 

Paul did as requested, without any 


thought for the time being as to the au- 


thority or lack of it that lay back of Tau- 
sig’s snappy orders. He suggested to head- 
yea that they should wire Mr. Patter- 
son’s relatives in St. Paul, and was in- 
formed that this would be done. : 
With these duties attended to, he stood 
about, a bit helplessly, it must be ‘confessed, 


since Mr. Patterson had not instructed him — : 


in his duties beyond the keeping of the 
time-book for the day. Tausig noticed this. 

“Here, Monroe,” he said. “Give me 
that time book and step lively. If you’re 
going to stick around here youw’re going to 
earn your keep.”’ 

For the first time Paul realized that this 
man was acting as though he owned the 
camp. : 

‘“‘T’ll not give you the time book,” he 
said. ‘‘ And, while I’m at it, what business. 


Mr. 
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have you giving orders to aeasiticiclss? You 
were fired. You don’t belong in this camp 
any more. You’d better beat it.” 

Tausig walked up to Paul and stood 
glaring at him. 

“Me fired?” he snarled. “I guess you 
got your dates mixed, kid. Nobody ever 
fired me. I was Patterson’s foreman, and 
as such I’m in charge of this camp now that 
he’s a dead one.” 

_ The man’s brazen assumption of author- 
ity and lack of respect for the dead man 
stung Paul. 

“Youre a liar, and you know it!” he 
- blazed. “ There were witnesses that heard 
him give you the grand bounce. I'll get 
them, and then you’d better move on or 


_ J'll get the law on your trail.” 


“Witnesses, eh?” Tausig leered. ‘“ Let’s 
see you get ’em.” 

Furious at this unexpected turn of events, 
Paul strode out of the office, the time book 
still in his pocket. 
men who had been within earshot during 
‘the dead contractor’s altercation with Tau- 
sig, including Mike, the straw boss, and 
ordered them to the office. They obeyed 
without question. 

“ Now, men,” he said, “you heard Mr. 
Patterson discharge Tausig, didn’t your” 

To his amazement, no one replied in the 
_ affirmative. 


“‘T heard the boss and the foreman hav- 


in’ some words, but I didn’t hear nothin’ 
about no one gettin’ fired,” said one of the 
men. 

Paul appealed to Mike. “You heard 

Mr. Patterson say that he wanted you to 
take charge of the job because Tausig was 
going away.” 
“Going away, yes—but the boss didn’t 
say nothin’ about firin’ him. I supposed 
he was goin’ to town on business or some- 
thin’.” 

Tausig’s leer spread all over his brutal 
face. : 

“ Not so smart as you thought you were, 
eh, kid?” he taunted.. ‘ Thought you’d 
like to run the camp yourself, I suppose. 
But it happens that I’ve got the owner’s 
interests at heart, and I ain’t a going to let 
you. I’m a going to run it—and I don’t 
meed no timekeeper neither. So if you'll 
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He rounded up all the 


just incon over that time | aon a Bou 
peaceable like there won’t be no second ace 


cidents.”’ 
Paul forgot that, as yet, ee was b saniialdly 


not a physical match for the gorillalike 


brute in front of hm. 

“You'll know you’ve been in a fight be- 
fore you get that time book away from 
me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You were fired for 
padding the pay roll, and you know it—you 
thief!” 

He whirled upon the other men. 

“Mr. Patterson engaged me to act as 
timekeeper and clerk this afternoon,” he 
said. “ He took the time book away from 
Tausig and gave it to me, and the fact 
that I’ve got it proves that I’m telling the 
truth.” 

“That’s right. I heard the boss say you 
was to do the timekeeping,” spoke up some 
one. 


“So did I,” affirmed another. ‘ You’re 
the timekeeper, right enough.” 
“Good!” cried Paul.  ‘“ Then I hate 


the time book. But that isn’t all I want 
to do. This man Tausig was fired by Mr. 
Patterson just before he died, and I want 
to get him out of this camp. Are you all 
quite sure that you can’t recollect over- 
hearing something to that effect that the 
‘boss said?” 

-The men scratched their eer and wrin- 
kled their brows, but, as before, their efforts 
were in vain. 

“Tf you’re the bieiokhecer it looks to 
me like you’re the boss of the camp and 


you've got a right to fire anybody you” 
like.” 


Tausig glared at this speaker so fiercely 
that the man added: “ Leastwise, that’s 
what was done in another camp I worked in 
once.” 

““T’d like to see any damned timekeeper 
fire me,” sneered Tausig. “In any camp 


I was ever in, when the owner left the job 


it was his foreman who ran things. Any- 
way, that! S what’s going to happen in this 
camp.” 


him. 


“Since I’m running this camp, you're 7 
‘“Now give me thal: site : 


fired,” he said. 
and get to hell outa here.” 


Tausig strode up to Paul and pers at 


: 
: 


1 YOU § are fired for the es time,” ae 


a e ‘grown ‘bully—and you get to hell out of 
here.” 
For a tense moment the two pared at 


a each other like grizzly bears about to en- 


‘gage in combat, then the tension was re- 
lieved by the straw boss. 

“The thing to do,” said Mike, “is to 
ask the superintendent of construction to 
come here and take charge of the camp 
until the new owner shows up.” 

“‘ That suits me,” said Paul. 

Tausig did not assent to this obvious 
solution of the problem with good grace, 
but in the end Mike’s suggestion was 
adopted and the request was made by tele- 
phone. Superintendent O’Brien promised 


to come out immediately. In the mean 


time Mike took the laborers back to the cut 
and kept them at work. 

Mr. O’Brien arrived that evening, and a 
sort of rough court was assembled in the 
office. Witnesses were heard on both sides. 
Paul easily established the fact that he 
had been engaged as clerk and timekeeper, 
but when it came to proving that Mr. Pat- 
terson had discharged Tausig, that was a 
different matter. 

Seyeral of the men had overheard enough 
to give them to understand that Tausig 
would be absent for a few hours, but that 
was all. Paul explained what Mr. Patter- 
‘son’s reason had been for discharging Tau- 
sig, and suggested that the names in the 
time book should be investigated; but the 
superintendent demurred at carrying the in- 
vestigation any further. 

“ This is not a law court,” he said. “TI 
cannot undertake to run down every shred 
of evidence as a judge would. All I desire 
is that the work shall proceed for three 
‘or four days until the heir of the deceased 
shall appear—his daughter, I understand— 
then she can engage or discharge whom she 
_ pleases. 

“The evidence shows that Mr. Monroe 
was engaged as timekeeper, and it has failed 


_ to show that Mr. Tausig was discharged as 


foreman. Therefore my decision is that 
Be both these men shall remain here until Miss 


“Now shut your mouth, you over-— 
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i Wi, -arrives—the one in charge of 
work on the grade, the other in charge of 


all the clerical work, including timekeep- 
ing. DY or 

What about paying off men who may 
quit before Miss Patterson arrives,” Paul 
asked. ‘There is no money in the office 
to pay them—or bills or anything else.” 

“Send any men who quit to headquar-- 
ters,” said O’Brien. ‘“ Also any tradesmen 
who refuse to be stood off for a few days. 
But if you’re any kind of a clerk set can 
keep them waiting.” 

“Your decision doesn’t look like a very 
satisfactory one to me,” Paul still de- 
murred. ‘“ Neither Tausig nor I are in 
charge of the camp, and where there’s no 
commander in chief there’s likely to be 
trouble.” . 
“Tf you two have the interests of the 
camp at heart I guess you can avoid step- 
ping on each other’s toes for three or four 
days,’ answered O’Brien. “Then you'll 
have the commander in chief you want.” 

“ All right,” Paul agreed. “ T’ll certain- 
ly do all I can to make things run 
smoothly.” 

*“‘ Same here,” said Tausig. 

With peace restored, on the surface at 
least, the superintendent took his depar- 
ture. 

Next morning the coroner’s jury arrived, 
and, after hearing all the evidence, returned — 


-a verdict of accidental death, with no blame 


attached to any one. 

The undertaker then removed the body 
with the intention of holding it until the 
arrival of the deceased’s daughter, and the 
camp settled down into its routine again to 
await the arrival of Miss Patterson. No 


one knew how old she was, or what she © : 


looked like, and there was considerable 
speculation as to what would occur when 
she arrived. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WAS MURDER COMMITTED? 


HE following day at Camp K passed 
without any untoward incident. Tau- 

sig attended to his job of blasting out 

the cut, and Paul Monroe attended to the 
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timekeeping and other clerical work, and 
the duties of the two did not conflict. In 
the evening, however, Paul had an unex- 
pected visitor. He was working late in an 
effort to master the intricacies of the con- 
tracting business, when a knock sounded 
on the office door and, in reply to his in- 
vitation to enter, one of the camp laborers 
came in. | 

It was a man to whom Paul had paid 
rather more than the ordinary amount of 
attention when he had seen him on the 
grade, mainly because of the fellow’s small 
stature and perennial expression of good 
humor. He knew his name—Nixey Reed 
—but he had no idea what his business 
could be. 

It seemed to be mysterious enough. 
Nixey first looked carefully around the 
place to make sure no one else was present, 
then lowered his voice to a whisper. 

“Tausig ain’t around here, is he?” the 
inquired. | 

“No,” said Paul. 
| si There ain’t anybody else aebeial that 
can overhear what I got to say?” 
|. Again Paul replied in the negative. 
| “Because Tausig would skin me alive 
if he ever found out that I told you what 
Tm going to,” Nixey went on. 

Ib “¢ What is it?” 

| Nothin’ but a suspicion, Mr. Monroe, 
that I thought I’d put you wise to, seein’ 

that I’m with you in your fight against that 

big gorilla.” 

“Go ahead,” Paul encopeieelt 
do you suspect?” 

‘Well, in the first place, before I talk 
about suspicions, I wonder do you realize 
what a devil from hell you went up against 
when you tackled Tausig?” 3 

““ He doesn’t look any worse than lots of 
other brutal foremen I’ve heard about,” 
Paul replied. ‘‘Is there anything partic- 
ularly devilish about him?” 

“T’ll say there is,” Nixey declared with 


What 
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emphasis. ‘‘ D’ye know what that fellow ~ 
did once to a man that talked ‘back to 
him?” 

What?” 


“Beat him up so bad that he didn’t 
leave the hospital for six weeks. That’s 


why I was irerbieer 4 in ane honsts ladies you 


stood up and defied him. Because if he’d | : 


’a’ taken a notion to light onto you, you’d 
‘a’ got the same dose, like as not. You 
wouldn’t have stood a chance—nor any 
other man in Camp K.”’ 

‘“‘ Sometimes a man has to fight, Nixey, 
whether he thinks he can win or not.” 

“T know that. But it ain’t only at 
fightin’ that Tausig is a devil. D’ye know 
what he done once when Mr. Patterson 
went away for a week and left him in 
charge?” 

“¢ What?” 

“ Brought a lot of women to the camp, 
that’s what. The worst he could pick up 
down in Geyser, and if there’s worse any- 
where on earth I’d like to know where. And 
after he got done raisin’ hell with them, 
what d’you suppose he done?” 

““T don’t know.” 

“Set ’em out on the road and told ’em 
to get home the best way they knew how. 
One of them told him what kind of a man 
she thought he was, and he gave her a lick 
that knocked her flat nha as if she was a 
man.”’ 

“T don’t imagine he'll last long in this 
camp when Miss Patterson gets here,” Paul 
remarked. 

“Not if she’s got sense, he won’t, but 
how do you know she has? She’s a young 
girl, ain’t she?” 

‘So I understand.” 

“‘ Sometimes young girls have sense, and 
sometimes they haven’t. But, to get back 
to where I was first off, has it ever struck 
you that Tausig might have planted that 
hole to go off like it did?” : 

Paul was startled. 

‘“‘ ‘You mean you think—” He hesitated 
to put the dreadful thought into words. 

“T do think—yes, sir—that he fixed that 
hole so it would kill the boss.” 

“My God!” Paul ejaculated. 
would his object be?” 

“To keep from gittin’ fired in disereice a 

“‘ But he was fired in disgrace.” 

“ Sure—I don’t doubt that—but you’re 
the only one that knows about it, and you 
can’t prove it.” 

Paul considered the matter in aesnie 
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“Jong and slow fuse to it and concealing the 
extra length down in the hole.” 

“What makes you think he might have 
done that?” 

“Lots of things. In the first place, it 
was an extra big explosion, and that shows 
the hole was packed with an extra big 
charge of powder. 
wouldn’t go near it himself, though many’s 
the time I’ve seen him walk up to other 
holes that didn’t explode. In the third 
place, he wouldn’t let you go near it when 
you wanted to, but just as good as forced 
Mr. Patterson to go.” 

‘“‘ Why wouldn’t he want me to get blown 
up just as much as the boss? He had it in 
for me even more than for him.” 

“No, he hadn’t. Mr. Patterson eould 
fire him and get him in dutch with every 
contractor on the line, and you couldn’t. 
Tausig knew right enough that nobody else 
overheard Patterson say he was fired, and 
therefore you couldn’t prove that he had 
been.” 

“Tt seems incredible, Nixey, that he 
would want to murder his employer for 
such a little thing as discharging him and 
threatening to tell other contractors about 
his dishonesty, especially when Mr. Patter- 
son made it plain that he didn’t intend to 
put him in jail.” | 

“ You're forgetting, Mr. Monroe, what’s 
going to happen here in a day or two.” 

6 What?” 

“ A girl is comin’ to take charge.” 

“You mean that Tausig thinks she may 
keep him on the job?” 

“ He thinks a lot more than that, mark 
_my word. For all his rough ways, Tausig 
is a ladies’ man, or thinks he is, and if 
he ain’t takin’ a shine to Miss Patterson 
ten minutes after she puts her foot in this 
camp I’ll miss my guess.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Paul. “ A nice girl 
—after bringing a lot of Honky-Tonk wo- 
men to the camp! Why, Nixey, the man 

- wouldn’t have the nerve!” . 


“Wait and see. You don’t know Tausig 


Tike I do.” 
Paul brought his fist down on his desk, 


“ Easy enough. By. sithictisi an extra — 


In the second place, he 


fice building do all right? 
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“T swear to God, Nixey, that he’ll not Pas, . 


anything like that across!” 

“ Not if-you can help it—of course nee | 
or if any other decent man can. But may- 
be you can’t. And everybody else is too 
scared of Tausig to interfere—even me, 
that has to come sneaking to you like 
this,” 

Paul rose and strode up and down the 
office. He did not know Miss Patterson, 
who had inherited the outfit, but he did — 
know that she was the daughter of the man — 
who had befriended him, and he took a 
silent oath to protect her. 

“Thanks, Nixey,” he said. “Tl re- 
member what you say about the explosion, 


though for the life of me I can’t make up ee 


my mind that you are right. 
incredible. 
Patterson, never fear.” 

“¢ All right, boss. Is there a side door 
where you can let me out without that man 
seeing me?” 

There was, and Nixey made his exit 
through it. 

Next day Tausig came to Paul, and, in a 
manner so friendly that it might have been 
disarming had it not been for Nixey Reed’s. 
warning, suggested that they should build 
a separate shack for Miss Patterson to 
occupy when she arrived. 

“ Of course,” Paul acquiesced. “We've — 
got to fix up quarters of some kind for 
her. But is it necessary to build a separate 
shack? Wouldn’t an extension on the of- 
It would be 
cheaper, and so far as I can see would 
answer her purpose just as well.” 


It seems too 


“T think she’d rather have a separate B 


building,” Tausig maintained. 
Paul Monroe was not the man to oppose 
any project merely because he disliked the 


projector, so after a moment’s splat Ber se: 


acquiesced. 

“ That’s the way to talk,” said the fore- 
man. “ We'll have a regular happy family 
around here yet.” 

He grinned as he went out in a way that 
caused Paul to grow angry again as he 


reflected on the possible hidden meaning _ 


behind Tausig’s words. 
He had an uneasy feeling also that, in 
consenting to Tausig’s proposition of a sep- 


- 


And Ill watch out for Miss 
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arate dwelling for the new owner, he was 
in some way piling up trouble for himself. 


- CHAPTER VIL. 
A LADY TAKES CHARGE. 


THEL PATTERSON did not appear 
at Camp K until after her father’s 
funeral had taken place. Paul was 
surprised when he saw her. In the first 
place, he had never seen a prettier or more 
-becomingly dressed girl back in St. Paul, 
let alone in Montana; and in the second 
place, she did not appear to be the helpless 
young person he had somehow anticipated. 
She knew nothing whatever about the rail- 
road contracting business, true enough, but 
-she was self-reliant and intelligent, and it 
was quickly apparent that, once she learned 
the ropes, she would not be compelled to 
rely upon anybody. 


-Tausig on the day of Ethel’s arrival. 


Heretofore the foreman had represented the 


limit of personal neglect and uncouthness; 
but now he was clean shaven and dressed 
not unbecomingly in new working gar- 
ments. He quickly proved that he was ca- 
_pable of conversing with a lady when he 
had a mind to, and, as he and Paul showed 
Ethel around the camp, Paul was not a 
little nettled to discover that Tausig was 
-making a good impression on her.. 

“ Here is the cabin that I insisted should 
be built for you,” Tausig told her. ‘‘ Mon- 
roe said it wasn’t necessary—that a little 
- Jean-to against the office would serve you 
just as well—but I hope I have more con- 
sideration for a lady than that.” 

“Tt was very thoughtful of you, Tm 
sure,” said Ethel. 

: I was only thinking of the extra ex- 
pense, of course, and the fact that you 
might wish to be close to your office,” Paul 
said. 

The three sauntered down to the rock 
cut, and again Paul was placed at a disad- 
vantage because he was not so well ac- 
quainted with the work as was the foreman. 
Tausig explained the technique of blasting 
out rock at great length, and with a flow 
of language that scarcely permitted Paul to 
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a 
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get ina word we ‘Tt was” mE, too 
plain that, for the time being at least, hee 


was playing second fiddle. 


His turn came, however, when Ethel ; re- 


turned to the office and Tausig was perforce 
compelled to leave her and go back to the 


cut, which he did with evident reluctance _ 
and not before Ethel had thanked him - 


warmly for his pains in showing her about. 


Paul had by this time thoroughly mastered 
the details of the office work. He had 
prepared a full and complete statement of 


‘the financial condition of the camp, with 


an inventory of the assets and a list of the 
liabilities, and these he now explained to the 
new proprietor. 

“Not very satisfactory, is it?” Ethel 
commented. : 

“Far from it,’ Paul agreed. “ Now 
perhaps you know why I wasn’t anxious to 
incur the expense of building you a sepa- 


rate cabin.” 
Paul was surprised again when he saw - 


“I wonder why things aren’t in better 
shape?” Ethel inquired. “ Father always 
made money before—not a great deal, of 


_ course, because if he had, or if he had 


left any insurance, I would sell out and 
not bother to keep on with the contracting 
business,’ a 

Paul hesitated. Considering he appar- 
ently good impression that Tausig had 
made on her, he did not quite know how 
to go about the business of telling her 
that the man had padded the pay roll. 

“For one thing, this has been a bad 
season,” he told her. 
fered with the work a lot. Then there 
was considerable expense involved in mov- 
ing the outfit from the nearest. railroad.” 
He paused. “ On top of all that, there was 
the fact that Mr. Patterson was the victim 


of a thief right here in the camp.” 


‘A thief?” Ethel was startled. “‘ Who?” 
_“ Before I give you his name I’d like to 
tell you just how I came to get this job 
as timekeeper,” Paul began. 

He said nothing about his conflict with 
Tausig when he first entered the camp, but 
started with his entrance into the office to 
find Mr. Patterson puzzling over his Pay: 
roll. 


“Your father seemed is. suspect that 4 
something was wrong, so he Ree, ae to 4 


“Rain has inter- 


al 


4 clerical ae me Paul hu “ Then we ene 
out to the grade together to take over the 
time book from the man who was then 
: neste it. This man did not want to give 
it up, but your father grabbed it away 
from him and we checked it up together. 

To his surprise and mine, there were four 

names in the book that should not have 

been there, because there were no men in 
camp to answer to them, though the fore- 
‘man had said that he had seen them at work 
only a few moments previously. In other 
words, he added four fictitious names so 
he could draw pay for them and put it in 
his own pocket.” 

‘““ My goodness!” exclaimed Ethel. “ Did 
father discharge that foreman immediate- 
ly?” 

“ He certainly did.” 

“* Well, let’s be thankful for that.” 

“ But after your father’s death, I am 
sorry to say, the man claimed he had not 
been discharged. I was unable to prove 
that he had been, and after an investigation, 
the superintendent of construction decided 
that he should remain until you came.” 

“Then he’s here now?”’ 

(<3 Yes. ? 

Ethel rose to her heat. “ Well, he won’t 
be very long. Who is he?” 

“The foreman.” 

“ You mean Mr. Tausig?”’ 

, “ Ves.” | 

She sat down again. “Well! That’s 
news. Are ou sure you aren’t mistaken?”’ 

** Positive.” 

“That nice man who just shires me 
around the camp is a thief? I ae be- 
lieve it.” 

“Tt’s a fact, just the same.” 

“Well!” She was silent for a moment. 
“ You say that you cannot prove that father 
discharged Mr. Tausig?” 

‘“‘ Unfortunately, no.” 

“ And Mr. Tausig claims he®wasu’t dis- 
charged?” 

- “ Naturally.” 

“Then, how am I to know which one of 
you is telling the truth?” 

‘It was a question that staggered Paul. 
“J have the time book here,” he said. 
: Pei wea can see for yourself the names that 


+) ae 


structed. 


were not checked off the da: your father 
died.” . 

Ethel examined the book. “ You agai 
scarcely convict a man on that evidence,” 
she said. ‘Send somebody out to Mr. 
Tausig and tell him to come here,” she in- 
“Then, while we’re waiting for 
him, tell me about the accident in which 
father lost his life.” 

Paul sent a man after Taniig and ed. 
to relate the incidents leading up to the 
fatal explosion. He was careful not to 
mention Nixey Reed’s suspicion that Tau- 
sig might deliberately have planned it. 
Black-hearted as he knew the foreman to 
be, he still was unwilling to believe that he 
was quite so black as that. 

““ Did-any one besides you hear Mr. Tau- 
sig decline to go forward and examine the 


hole that apparently was not going to ex: _ 


plode?” she asked. 
‘No one but your father,” Pasl settled 
“Then, if Mr. Tausig donee having said — 


that, as bs denied having padded the time _ 


book, who am I to believe?” 


Paul felt uncomfortable again. Then suds : 


denly he saw the light. ‘ You know that 


I speak the truth because your father did : 


go to the hole,” he said. 

Ethel made no reply, and in another mo- 
ment the foreman arrived. 

‘“What about those names in the time 
book, Mr. Tausig?” the businesslike young 
proprietor asked, indicating as she did so 
the unchecked names. 

“They were working that day just like 
I said they were,” the foreman replied. 
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“ Then how is it that dad and Mr. Mons 


roe were unable to locate them?” 

“Well, they didn’t look well enough, I 
guess. Chances are the men were hidden 
behind a bowlder or something.” 

‘“‘ Where are those men now?” 

For a second or two Tausig hesitated. 
“‘ They quit,” he stated at last. 

¢ When?”’ 

‘“‘ Yesterday or the day before.” 

She turned to Paul. “Do your back 
show that those men were paid off yester- 
day or the day before?” she queried. 

“They certainly do not. Nobody has 
quit since your father’s death.” 


‘How do you account for that, Tausig?”’ 


le 
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It was significant to Paul that Ethel ak 
dressed the foreman by his last name only. 

Tausig flushed and fidgeted. 

_ “T_T guess they mean to come back for 
their pay,” he stammered. 

“ Nonsense!” said Ethel. “ I don’t know 
much about railroad construction, but I do 
know that no laborer ever quits without 
drawing his pay.’’ She rose to her feet, and 
Paul marveled that a dainty little girl of her 
comparatively tender years—she was scarce- 
ly more than a schoolgirl—could possess the 
poise and will power that she now exhibited. 
“Mr. Tausig,” she stated calmly, “I do 
not need you here any longer. Mr. Mon- 
roe will pay you off.” 

Paul had also risen. Tausig had aban- 
-doned his réle of courtier and now stood 
glaring at his accusers. 

“Tausig has nothing coming,” Paul said. 
“Mr. Patterson said he had stolen more 
than he earned.”’ 

“Vou hear that, Tausig?” said Ethel. 
“T think you had better get out.” 

_ The deposed foreman stood, his fingers 
clenched, the muscles of his jaw standing 
out. 

“Mr. Patterson also desired that the 
other contractors along the B. and N. 
should be notified of his dishonesty,” Paul 
stated. 

“‘' We'll do that,” said Ethel. 

Tausig took a quick step toward Paul 
and stood quivering in anger. — 

“ [ll get you yet, damn you!” he hissed. 
“ Just let me catch you down in the village 
once.” He stood glaring for a moment long- 
er, then suddenly flung out of the office, 
and a few minutes later they saw him strid- 
ing savagely down the right-of-way. 

““ Now,” said the new boss of Camp K, 
turning to Paul, “ you may take charge of 
- the work as foreman and I will attend to 

the timekeeping and other clerical details.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


'T was-with a feeling of consternation that 
Paul Monroe heard this latest order of 
his new and charming boss. Take charge 

of the work as foreman! She had taken 
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it for oranted that he knew all about such oe 


work. 
But he did not. 
nothing about the business of blasting a rail- 


road right-of-way through a long, high hill 


that was composed almost entirely of rock. 
It was less than a week since he had seen 


a construction camp for the first time, and ~ 


since then his time had been so thoroughly 
taken up by his endeavor to get the account- 
ing end of the business into shape that he 
had paid almost no attention to what was 
going on outside. He knew that pitching 
rock into a dump car was desperately hard 
work and that Camp K was behind with 
its allotment of grading, but beyond that 
his ignorance of the job was profound. 

But he realized in an instant that it would 
not to do to confess his ignorance. This 
charming and competent girl looked up to 
him as a practical railroad man, and since 
she did so it was up to him to make good 
in the unfamiliar rdle. Her good opinion 
of him was too precious to be thrown away 
if he could possibly avoid it. In his ex- 
tremity he thought of Nixey Reed, who 
had warned him against Tausig, and late 
that night, after Ethel Patterson had re- 
tired to her cabin, he called Nixey into the 
office. 

“ Nixey,” he said, “I’m up against it. 
Miss Patterson has made me foreman and 
I don’t know any more about bossing a 
gang of hard-rock men than an elephant 
knows about walking a tight rope. But I’m 
not going to tell her that. She thinks I 
can make good, and, by George, I am go- 
ing to make good! Now, it strikes me that 
you have worked on the grade for quite 


a while and ought to know considerable 


about it, so I’m going to ask you if you 
can’t put me wise to the game of bossing 
a bunch of hard nuts like yourself.” 

Nixey was delighted at this mark of 
confidence in him. 

“ Boss, I sure can put you wise,” he said. 
And forthwith he proceeded to do so. 

“It ain’t the hard guys like Tausig that 
get the most work out of the men,” he 
explained. “‘ Men work for a boss like that 
when his eye is on them, but the minute 


his back is turned they let up. But takea 
foreman who really shows an interest in his _ 


| ‘He knew practically oy 


oa THE: “BOSS OF CAMP ie 


pre han who looks after em when they’re 


 sick—then you’ve got the man who gets real 


work out of his gang. Not that he should 
be an easy mark—they’d spot that in a min- 
ute and then they’d loaf—but there’s such 


a thing as being a pusher and a good guy, 


too, and when you see a foreman like that 
you see one who gets the most out of his 
men. 39 

Paul asked dozens of questions about the 
technical side of the work—how powder 
should be stored, and rammed into the holes 
made by the drillers, and shot, and so on; 


how the engineers’ instructions should be 


carried out; how the dinky engines and 
cars were operated—and put most of the re- 
plies down in a notebook. 

Not content with this pees 
Paul dragged Nixey out of bed next morn- 
ing at daybreak—long before the hour to 
start work—and together they went over 
every foot of the Patterson contract. There 
were many things that Nixey did not know, 
of course, but he was smarter than he 
looked, and might have risen to the position 
of foreman himself had he possessed more 
will power and less thirst for liquor, so that 
when Paul’s survey of the situation was 
completed he felt that he: could at least 
make a good bluff at bossing the job until 


he had @ chance to learn by actual experi-— 


ence. 

“What have you done about the tip I 
gave you that Tausig caused Mr. Patter- 
son’s death?” Nixey asked him. 

“Nothing,” answered Paul. ‘‘ What 
could I do? You had no evidence.” 

“Maybe not,” Nixey admitted, “ but I 
know he did it just the same, and some 
day, if I get the chance, I’m going to nail 
it on him.” 

“Maybe you will get the chance,” Paul 
replied. “ Tausig says he isn’t through with 
me yet—-dared me to show my face in the 
village, in fact.” 

‘““ Are you going to?” 

“Tf IT have business there, yes. But 
not otherwise. I’m not looking for trouble.” 

Paul’s first act, when the working day 


4 _ began, was to reward Nixey for his assist- 
ance by promoting him to a less arduous 


4 job as brakeman of the dump train, Then, 


gives ’e ’em a dheurtal’ weird: now 
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with Mike still acting as straw boss under 
him, he undertook his enpersonation of a 
competent foreman. | 

He managed to get by hierinss the first 
day without mishap, and on the second day 
he really knew something about the job. 
On the third day he discovered that he 
partially made up in executive ability what ~ 
he lacked in practical experience, and on © 
the fourth he did not doubt that soon he _ 


would be able to master his outdoor duties _ 


as well as he had his indoor ones. | 
It was on the evening of the fourth dae 
that Ethel called him into the office and 
handed him a letter that she had received. 
“What do you know about that?” she 
asked. ora 
Paul read it slowly and wwondevuglye: It 


was from a legal firm in the city of Great — 


Falls, was addressed to her father and read 
as followe: 


Replying to your favor of recent date, we 
are inclosing under separate cover the rules 
and regulations covering the recording of min- 
ing claims.. We consider that, inasmuch as 
you did not know how to record your claim, — 
you made a wise move when you painted the — 
exposed seam of ore to resemble ordinary 
rock. If we can be of further service, kindly | 
advise us. | 


“ Jiminy!”’ exclaimed Paul. “ That looks 
like your father ran on to a mining claim, 
doesn’t it?” : | 

“Yes. Have you heard anything about — 
it?” , 6 

‘“‘ Not a word.” 

“I wonder where it is situated?” 

“* Haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“Would any of the men know?” 

“Perhaps. I'll send for Nixey Reed. 
If anybody knows, he does.” 

The laborer whe had been of such assist- 
ance to Paul appeared presently. — 

“ Nixey,” the new foreman asked, “ have 
you ever heard any of the men speak of a 
mining claim that Mr. Patterson discov- 
ered?” | 

Nixey was startled. 
swered. 

“IT suppose you would if anybody did?’ 

“I sure would. There isn’t much goes 
on that gets by me. Why? Did Mr. Pat- 
terson run on to a mine?” 


“ Gosh, no!” he an- 
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~ “ We don’t know for sure.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be so very surprising if 
he did,” Nixey averred. ‘ All the district 
hhereabouts was supposed to be a mining 
‘country once. It was prospected to a fare- 
you-well back in the sixties and seventies, 
and some mines were opened up, too, but 
they petered out in time and no one expects 
to find pay ore around here now. But 
that’s no reason it couldn’t be found—es- 
pecially when you go digging right through 
hills like we are.” 

A new thought came to Paul, but he re- 
frained from discussing it with Ethel while 
a third person was present. 

“ All right, Nixey,” he said. ‘“ Don’t 
mention this to anybody, but if any of the 
men ever get to talking about mines try 
and find out what they know, will you?” 

“ Sure,” said Nixey, and took his de- 
parture. 

‘“‘ ll bet I know where the seam of ore 
is,’ Paul told Ethel then. “It was un- 
covered by the blasting and it is somewhere 
along the sides of the cut. We can find it 
if we search carefully.” 

“Tt would probably take a lot of search- 
ing, considering that it is concealed a a 
coat of paint, ”” Ethel averred. 

“And we’re so far behind with the con- 
tract that we haven’t much time for min- 
Ing,” Paul admitted. 

“The thing to do,” Ethel decided, ‘‘ is 
‘to write to these lawyers and ask them to 
send us a copy of the letter dad wrote 
them. Until I hear from them, I’m going 
to forget about the mine and rush the 
work.” 

* Right-o,” said Paul. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BARE FISTS. 


FEW days later Paul and Ethel were 
checking bills in the office when the 
latter made a sana startling 

‘statement. 

‘“‘ Paul” she said, “ all my life I’ve read 
about tough Montana towns, but I’ve never 
- seen one. Now I understand that Geyser 
is just about as tough a place as I ever 
read about, so I’ve made up my mind that 
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Paul exclaimed. 


NEST ere ee 


oe going dione ee some ‘evening, een 


every resort is running wide open, and I’m | 


going to see everything there is to be seen.” _ 


~“ Great Scott, Ethel, you can’t do that!” 
“You have no idea what 
kind of a place Geyser is. A post office, 
two general stores, a livery stable and six- 
teen saloons and dance halls—that’s Gey- 
Ser. 

“Sixteen!” Ethel smiled happily. 
“ That’s better than I thought. And they’re 
tough, aren’t they? Really, truly tough— 
drinking and gambling and everything— 
just as tough as they used to be back in 
the old frontier days?” 

“‘ Every bit. There’s hardly a night that 
some poor devil isn’t slugged and robbed; 
hardly ever a week during which some one 
isn’t killed.” 

“Then I’m in luck, am I not? eee 
pretty soon, with prohibition and reform 
being discussed so much everywhere, tough 
towns will be a thing of the past and people 
will have to just read about them, not see 
them with their own eyes.” 

“If you’re wise, I think you’ll be content 
merely to read-about Geyser,” Paul advised. 

“Why? 
me?” 

“Tm afraid they might. 
son—any person—enters a den such as the 
Honky-Tonk, for instance, that person puts 
himself on a level with the other people 
congregated there. Being a woman, you 
would attract attention immediately. Any 
of our men who happened to be present 
would recognize you, but other men, I fear, 
would be apt to consider you in the same 
class with the other women that are to be 


found there, and you know what kind they | 


are.’ 

“T think you’re needlessly alarmed,” 
said Ethel. ‘‘ Any one can distinguish a 
visitor from an inmate. Besides, I don’t 
intend to go alone.” 

“¢ May I ask who the lucky escort is to 
be?” 

“‘T haven’t decided as yet.” 

“You know, Ethel, that if you must go, 
I’d be only too delighted to accompany 
you.” . 

Ethel considered his offer in silence. 


“Thanks ever so much, Paul,” she said, — 


Would anybody dare molest 


- When a per-_ 


, i 
aa 
a" 


wine. 
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Ye a. I don't & think I ought to accept 


. ~ your offer.” teers « 


Paul capdnieeeed a litle pang. « Why 


- not?” he queried. 


-“ Because of Tausig. You remember his 
last words when he left this office, don’t 
you? That if he ever caught you down in 


the village he’d do all kinds of terrible 


things to you?” 

Paul made a gesture of vexation. “ Do 
you think that is why I’m not anxious to 
go? Do you think I’m afraid of Tausig?’’ 

“¢ AMT I know 4 is that you’re trying to dis- 


courage me.’ 


“On your own account, yes. But if you 
must take a chance on getting into trouble, 


all right. I’m ready to start any evening.” 
“‘ To-morrow?” 
(7 Yes.”’ 
“ All right. Don’t forget.” 


There was not much chance that Paul 
would. All next day he worried about 
possible insults that he might not be able 
to save Ethel from, but when evening came 
he was all keyed up for his escorting task 
and just as anxious to go through with the 
adventure as was his fair employer. 

They drove four miles to Geyser in the 
camp buggy and Paul put it up at the liv- 


ery stable. 


“Let’s go to one of the smaller resorts 
first and gradually work up to the biggest,” 
Paul suggested, in the hope that Ethel 
would see enough in a comparatively tame 
place to make her disgusted oe her 
project. 

“No; let’s go. straight to the Honky- 
Tonk,” ‘she vetoed promptly. 

This was the biggest of the Geyser sa- 
loons and the most brazen in its defiance of 
law, order and common decency. It was a 
huge, one-story affair, built hastily to prey 
on the railroad workers, with brilliant lights 
in front and the sound of music coming 
through its open doors. 

Paul and Ethel entered and took a seat 
at one of the little tables just inside the 
door. A waiter came and Paul ordered 


It ‘was early in the evening and the place 
was not so crowded as it would be later on. 


The huge floor was covered with sawdust. 
ae : A bar extended down the side. 


Beyond the 
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tables there was a cleared space for danc- 
ing, and beyond that a stage on which some 
bedizened women were dancing and crack- _ 
ing vulgar jokes. Presently they ceased 
their efforts to entertain and came down 
from the stage and danced with the men, 
then sat down with their partners at the © 
tables and ordered drinks. | 

For a quarter of an hour or more Ethel 
was satisfied to sit at her corner table and 
view the pageant. Beyond a few casual 
glances, no attention was paid to her and | 
Paul. Finally she grew impatient. Gk 
‘‘ What about the gambling I’ve heard so’ 
much about?” she asked Paul. ‘I don’t 
See any.”’ 

“ Have you noticed that aaa to the 


_ right, down near the stage?”’ Paul replied. 


“Well, it’s in there that the roulette wheel 
is, and the blackjack games and so on.” 

“‘ Let’s take a look at it.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Paul ails no 
choice but to follow her. 

They attracted more attention now as 
they made their way into the center of the 
gathering, and Paul felt his anger rising as © 
various men leered at his fair companion.. — 

Ethel was attracted immediately to the | 


‘roulette wheel. ° 


“This is fine!’’ she whispered to Paul. 


“Just like motion-pictures I’ve seen of 


Monte Carlo, How do you play it?” 
Paul explained and Ethel drew some 
coins from her bag. She placed a dollar on 


red and won, then played a column of ~ 


numbers and lost. Then she tried a long 


shot by placing another half dollar on one. 


number only, The ball rode on the parti- 
tion that separated this number from the 
next one for two whole turns of the wheel, — 
then dropped into the wrong compartment. _ 
‘“¢ Hard luck, little girl, hard luck!” 
Both Paul and Ethel whirled around to 
see who had addressed her thus familiarly, 
and Paul stiffened as he recognized Tausig. 
The ex-foreman was no longer dressed to 
attract feminine eyes. His face was cov- 
ered with a dirty beard, his attire was as 
uncouth as it had been when Paul first — 
sighted him on the grade. | 
Ethel shrank from him slightly until she 
realized what she was doing, then she stood 
still and looked Tausig straight in the eye. 
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- Paul moved up until te stood close at 
Ethel’s side, and also facing Tausig. 

‘What you lookin’ at me like that for, 
you lil’ peach? I ain’t never done you no 
harm, though you did fire me for nothin’.”’ 
Paukib was pushing his bearded face closer 
and closer to Ethel’s, a leer on his ugly 
features. 

Paul halted Tausig by clutching his 
arm. 

“Don’t you see that Miss Patterson 
doesn’t want to talk to you?” he said 
sharply. 

Tausig transferred his attention to Paul. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it, you good-for-nothin’ 
pen-pusher?” he snarled. “ [ve got a bone 
to pick with you. You’re the smart Aleck 
that got me fired, ain’t yeh?” 

Paul did not release his hold on Tausig’s 
arm. 

‘“You’d better wait till you’re sober be- 
fore you talk to me,” he warned. 

‘Sober? Who says I ain’t sober? [’m 
sober enough to wipe up the floor with you, 
you imitation railroader.” 

Tausig tore away and stood, slightly 
crouched, his fingers flexing, as though 
preparing for a spring. 

“Give ’em room! Go to it, huskies! 
Sick ’em, Tige!”? Men and women formed 
a rude circle around the disputants. 

Paul glanced around to see if Ethel was 
still there, and as he did so the girl stepped 
forward. 

“T wish you men wouldn’t fight,” she 
said. 

“T’ hell wit’ your wishes,” snarled Tau- 
sig, and made a lunge past her at Paul. 

- Paul was prepared. From the corner of 
his eye he saw that Ethel had stepped back 
into the circle of spectators, so he trans- 
ferred his attention solely to Tausig. He 
already had his hands in position to strike, 
so as the ex-foreman lunged forward he 
slashed out with a right swing that landed 
flush on Tausig’s jaw and sent him stag- 
gering. 

But Tausig was too tough to be downed 
by one blow. On he came again, and this 
time Paul was unable to keep clear of him. 
_Tausig clutched and wrestled him, and they 
fell to the floor. Over and over they rolled, 
first one on top and then the other. 
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For the first time in his life Paul re ee : 
roe fought a real fight. 


condition, forgot that he knew nothing of | 
rough-and-tumble conflict, forgot Ethel 
even in his desperate endeavor to inflict in- 
jury and avoid it himself. 

The combatants shook themselves free of 
each other and rose to their feet, then 
clashed and again rolled on the floor. 

To Paul’s great surprise, his opponent 
suddenly went as limp as a rag, and he. 
realized that the fight was over. He rose 
and stepped to Ethel’s side. Spectators 
dragged Tausig to his feet and assisted him 
toward the bar. Paul saw that the man 
was not seriously injured, then he clutched 
Ethel’s arm, and in a more masterful man- 
ner than he had ever used toward any 
woman before, he said: “ Let’s get out of 
here.” is 

Ethel made no ahiecton: and in a few 
moments they found themselves at the liv- 
ery stable. 


‘Did you get all the adventure you ~ 


wanted?” Paul asked. 
‘* Yes—and I wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds,” replied the fair boss of Camp K. 


CHAPTER X. 


TAUSIG COMES BACK. 


EXT day Ethel called Paul into her 
office and showed him a letter from 
the legal firm in Great Falls. Along 


‘with it was enclosed the letter which Mr. 


Patterson had written to them. Her 
father’s epistle merely asked for instruc- 
tions in regard to filing a claim to cover an 
outcropping of ore which no one else knew 


anything about, so far as he was aware, 


and which was hidden from any casual ob- 
server by means of a coat of paint. The 
lawyers were sorry to have to state that 
they knew nothing further in regard to the 
matter. 
“Well, the seam of ore your father 
speaks of is probably lying around here 
somewhere, but we haven't time to bother 
looking for it now,” Paul remarked. — 
“ We're too far behind with ac —e S33 24 
it is.” i oe 


: He forgot that Be 
Tausig was bigger and probably in better __ 


surely: ee “Paul cbt a 


ici: thrill at the thought that his intimate 
relations with his employer might be pro- 


longed beyond the termination of the work 
on the grade. 

“‘ About the work nang behind—it’s not 
so far behind now as it was, is it?” Ethel 
inquired. 

“No, thanks to you. I tell you, Ethel, 
it takes you to show the world what a 


- modern, up-to-date girl can accomplish. 


The way you’ve had the men and equip- 
ment and supplies rushed here has been an 


eye-opener to some of the old mossbacks 


who still argue that woman’s place is in the 
home.” 

* Nonsense, Paul! You know the credit 
belongs to you just as much as to me, be- 
cause what good would equipment and 
supplies do if I didn’t have a foreman who 
knew how to make the best use of them?” 

It was a fact that Paul had more than 
made good on the job. On numerous oc- 
casions his lack of knowledge had embar- 
rassed him, and even yet there were times 
when he had to call on one or another of 


his men for advice, but early in the game 


he had learned that driving power is a good 
substitute for experience, and on the whole, 
he had no cause to feel ashamed of his re- 
cord. The work was now proceeding faster 


than it ever had under Tausig, and Paul 


did not doubt that, with good luck, he 
would be able to complete the Patterson 
contract on time. Better yet, the weekly 
operations showed a substantial profit. 


It was a never-ending marvel to him that 


a girl such as Ethel should prove such a 
competent manager. She must certainly be 


still in her teens, and in appearance she_ 
‘was nothing more than a flapper whose 


skirts were almost scandalously — short. 
Nevertheless, there she was, making good 
where her father had failed, an amazing 
thing to old-timers who had been moving 
dirt before she was born. 

Operations were proceeding in this satis- 


x factory manner when one day about. a 
- week later Paul was surprised to find a 


iN 
8 b 
* 


4 load of new lumber dumped on the ground 


ere auisie the camp office. He went in- 


die to ask Ethel ae it. 
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But she spoke © 


first. : 
_ “Fello, Paul!” she said. “Why did 
you order the load of lumber?” 

“TI didn’t,” Paul replied. ‘ What did — 


you order it for?” 

‘““T never ordered a stick of lumber in my 
life.” She walked out to the pile of boards. : 
“ Queer, isn’t it?” 

“Tl say so. Must be a mistake. Some 
teamster left it at this camp when he 
should have left it at another. Hello! 
Here’s another load coming. Ill ask the 
driver.” | 

Paul did so. 

“ All I know is that I was told to pee 
the lumber right here,” the man said. : 
Paul 


“ Beside the Patterson office?” 
questioned, 

“ Exactly.” 

“But we didn’t order it.” __ ue 

“ Don’t know anything about that. Or- 


ders is orders.” The driver began to un- 
load his boards beside the first consignment. 

“TI wonder if headquarters are making 
us a present of it—but that’s a ridiculous © 
supposition.” Paul turned from Ethel to 
the driver. ‘You spoke of orders. Do 
you know who ordered this lumber sent 
here?” 

“Come to think of it, I believe I’ve got 
the name somewhere.” The driver thumb- 
ed through his papers. “‘ Yes, here it is, on 
the bill. Can’t make it out very well. 
Tau—Tau—tTausic or something like that.” 

Paul and Ethel exchanged significant 
glances. 

“For the love of Pete!” the former ejac- 
ulated. ‘‘ What can be the man’s idea?” 

“The nerve of him!” echoed Ethel. — 
“Dumping his lumber right down here be- — 
side my office on my ground. 
ground, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘Yes—in a way. It really belongs to the © 
B. and N., I suppose. But even if he did | 
get permission from the railroad to dump 
his lumber here—and it’s almost impossible - 
to believe that he did—I can’t for the life 
of me see what his object can be.” 

‘“‘ Unless he means to annoy me by living 
next door to my office,’ Ethel suggested. 

“That can’t be it, because he knows 
very well that I won’t let him annoy you. 


Tests mays 
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Also if that were his object, I should think 
he would want to build next to oe cabin, 
not next to your office.” 

“He'll probably show up soon, and then 
we can find out,” said Ethel, and for the 
time being the Sabiect was dropped. 

It came up again, however, with the ar- 
rival of Tausig that evening. 

The man had evidently recovered, both 
mentally and physically, from the drub- 
bing that Paul had given him in the Honky- 
Tonk saloon and dance-hall. He was 
spruced up again—clean-shaven and at- 
tired in clean clothes. He was cheerful, 

too; quite jovial, in fact, as though he had 
fallen heir to some rare good fortune. 

“How d’ye do, folks,” he sang out. 
“Pleased t’ see me back again, ain’t you? 
Knew you would be. And I’m here for 
keeps this time, too.” 

“By what right?” asked Paul, stepping 
up to the intruder and preparing for action 
again, as he had at the Honky-Tonk. 

“By right of ownership,” proclaimed 
Tausig. 

“T don’t understand that. This strip of 
land is owned by the Billings and Northern 
Railroad. Did the railroad give it to you?” 

“No.” hi | 

“Then where does your right of owner- 
ship come in, since the railroad owns it?” 

“ The railroad doesn’t own it—not all of 
it: The United States Government owns 
the rest.” 

“J don’t get you,” said Paul. 
interest has the government in it?” 

Tausig’s grin spread all over his ugly 
face. y 

“The government still has the mining 
interest in it,” he said. 

Oe? ejaculated Ethel. 

Paul said nothing. He realized that 
Tausig was right. In this section of Mon- 
tana the government had never surrendered 
possession of the mineral rights underlying 
the ground. They could be leased by any 
one, subject to certain rigid regulations. 

“So you filed on the mineral rights here- 
_ abouts, eh, Tausig?” he queried. 

“You said it. And this is where I aim 
to build my cabin; right where I dumped 
this lumber.” He grinned at Ethel. 
“Sorry I couldn’t build it closer to you, 


“* What 


_ any one else wants you,’’ said Paul. 
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Miss Patterson. 
yours in Bina 


man do?” 

“Yow’re closer than Miss al or 
(a6 And 
furthermore, you can’t get away with that 
talk about filing a mineral claim without 
showing something to prove it. Let’s see 
your papers.” 

Tausig produced them. 

‘ All in order, I guess,” Paul commented. 
“What makes you think you can find 
minerals on your claim?” 

‘“T’ve got specimens of the ore. ” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Out of a seam that was opened up 
when the rock cut was being blasted through 
the hill.” 

Paul and Ethel exchanged significant 
glances. The same thought had occurred 
to both—her father’s letter in which he 
stated that ke had uncovered an ore seam. 

“Why is it that no one else got wise to 
that seam?” Paul questioned. 

““ Because I was too foxy for them,” Tan- 
sig replied. “I daubed it over with paint, 
so it looks just like all the rest of the 
rock,” 

“All right, Tausig; you can stay.” Paul 
and Ethel went into the office then. _ 

“You see?” said Paul. “It wasn’t this 
devil that found the seam at all. Your 
father found it and painted it and wrote to 
the Great Falls lawyers about it. But Tau- 
sig got wise somehow and beat your father 
to the recording office.” 

“Yes—but [ll venture to say that he got 
there first only —— father died,” said 
Ethel. 

Suddenly an on thought came to Paul. 
Heretofore he had rejected Nixey Reed’s 
suggestion that Tausig had murdered Mr. 
Patterson. But, in the light of this new 
development, might there not be something 
in Nixey’s theory? Having learned about 
the mine, would it not be to Tausig’s in- 


terest to get possession of it for himself by 


putting its discoverer out of the way? 


Paul said nothing to Ethel about this, 


but as he lay in bed that night he did some 
serious thinking. Aside from the question 


of whether murder had been barat, 4 


me ‘ike company, 1 Tay : 
But the boundary of © 
my claim ends. here, so what scar a sees : 


/ 


a aicked ‘ Ethel pea ue pick recover 
it for her if possible, but how?” 


eras 


CHAPTER XI. 
- MINING EXCITEMENT AND ITS EFFECT. 


OR the time being, however, Paul could 
not afford to give much thought to 
the subject of mining. Grading opera- 


- tions were proceeding satisfactorily, but he 


could not afford to relax his efforts in that 
direction for a single day. ‘There was a 
time limit on the completion of the Patter- 
son contract and he was still confronted 
with the problem of making up the time that 
had been lost by a bad start. His employer 
was making money, but she might easily 


~ lose it all, and more, if she were compelled, 


by the terms of her contract, to pay a for- 
feit for any extra time that might be re- 
quired to complete the job. A heavy for- 
feit would, in fact, bankrupt her, because 
every cent she possessed was tied up in 
the contract. 

An ordinary railroad contract may be 
hurried by the employment of extra men, 
but in Ethel Patterson’s case this could not 
be done. In the first place, her equipment 
was limited, and in the second, the confines 
of the rock cut were so small that only a 
certain number of men could be used to 
advantage, and this number was already 
engaged. 

These men were good workers. Paul had 
weeded out the inefficient ones and carefully 
replaced them, and he and Ethel had made 
living conditions so attractive for the pres- 
ent force that he hoped to keep them to the 
end. Any contingency that might cause 
even a few of them to quit the job might 
be disastrous. It was, therefore, with a 
feeling of genuine alarm that he faced the 
possibility of having any of them desert. 

It was Tausig who started the trouble. A 
few days after his arrival the ex-foreman 
lounged into the office while Paul was dis- 


ns cussing the work with Ethel, and after fa- 
_ voring both with a triumphant grin, placed 
both his elbows on the counter and leaned 
i over at as though he felt very much at home. 
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“ How about selling me some supplies?” 
he questioned. “It’s a long way to the 
stores in Geyser, and you folks have every- 
thing I need.” 

“I might,” said Ethel, “‘ were it not for 
the fact that you stole that mine from me.” 
“Stole it from you?” Tausig laughed. 

“‘ How do you get that way, little girl?” 

“No familiarity,’ Paul warned, and Tau- 
sig’s grin was replaced by a frowns 

“It was father who discovered that ledge 
of ore that you filed on. That letter proves 
it.” And she showed Tausig the communi- 
cation that Mr. Patterson had addressed to 
the law firm in Great Falls. : 

Tausig betrayed the fact that he was 
a bit startled. He glared at Ethel as - 
returned the letter. 

“He didn’t discover it; 
declared. | 

“TI believe you are a thief,” said Ethel, 

‘and that’s the reason rll not sell yer one 
single article.” 

‘“‘ Maybe you'll be sorry you said that, 
young lady,” growled Tausig as he went out 
the door. 

That afternoon Paul spied Tausig snoop- 
ing around the cut and talking to his work- 
men. He walked up to him. 

‘““ What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“* What the hell business is it of yours?” 
snarled the ex-foreman. ‘“ Can’t a man walk 
over his own mining claim?” 

““'Yes,”’ Paul replied, “ but he can’t inter- 


it was “ 


fere with my men and keep them from their 


work by talking to them if I can help it, 
and I think I can. Where is your con- 
founded mining claim, anyhow?”’ 

“You'll find my stakes if you want Ne 
look around. Most of this cut is included.” 

‘¢ And where is your ore?”’ 

“T’m going to uncover it right now. If 
you want to see it, come along. Every- 
body’s invited.” 

“Ts that what you’ve been telling the 
men?” 

6 Yes.” 

“ Trying to get them to lay down their 
tools to look at what you call your mine, 
eh?” 

“ They’ll look at it good and plenty be- 
fore long.” 

“Tf they do, it Il not be during working 
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hours. They’ve got too much to do. And 
)) have I.” 


~Tausig proceeded alone to a point where 
the cut was already completed and ready 
for track-laying, and commenced to climb 
up the rough, rocky side. Some fifteen feet 
up he paused and commenced to rub the 
rock with a rag which he had saturated 
with paint-removing fluid that he carried 
in a can. 

To his chagrin, Paul saw that Tausig’s 
operations had the effect of slowing up the 
work. The man’s story had spread around 
and caused more or less excitement, as the 
discovery of any kind of a mine anywhere 
on earth always does. The workmen who 
were directly under Paul’s eye now went 
through the motions of being busily en- 
gaged, but it was plain that their minds 
were not on their jobs. Those who were 
not under his eye frankly discontinued op- 
erations and watched Tausig as spectators 
might watch a circus performer. 
Presently Tausig climbed down, and 
as he passed various groups of workmen 
on his way back to his shack Paul could 
hear him advising them to take a look at 
his mine. Paul realized the futility of or- 
dering them not to do so. He could prevent 
them from looking, and he did, but after 
work they flocked down into the cut. 

- Paul went there, too. What he saw was 


a dark-brown streak on the surface of the . 


rock, some three or four feet long and about 
a foot wide. The men informed him that 
- 'Tausig claimed it was copper ore. 

“Worth a million dollars!” cried one en- 

thusiastic fellow. 
_ “Worth a million fiddle sticks, ” said an- 
other. “ There’s no real bodies of ore left 
in this section. This whole district is an 
old mining region, remember, and all the 
ore that is worth anything was taken out 
long ago.” 

Opinion was divided as to the merits of 
Tausig’s claim, but it was evident that a 
majority of the men were growing more 
and more excited about it. 

Paul ate supper with Ethel as usual, and 
as they left the cook shack they encoun- 
tered Tausig. 


-“ Changed your mind yet about selling 


_ me supplies?” he asked Ethel. 
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‘* All right, then. The war is on. a 
don’t blame it on me, remember. You 
brought it on yourself.” 

“ Brought what?” 

“Wait and see,” said the ex- foreman, 
and with an ugly leer he proceeded on his 
way. 

‘““What does he mean by that?” Ethel 
asked Paul. 

‘““T don’t know,” replied the latter. 
‘“‘What I do know, though, is that he is 
having a bad effect on the men. Some of 
them think: he’s got a fortune. Maybe he 
haa). 40 

‘“ A fortune that should be mine.” 

“Yes. Ill look into that later on, never 
fear. 
men are getting so excited over that cursed 
ledge of ore that they’re not taking the 
same interest in their work that they used 
to take. I’m afraid that something has 
got to be done about it. We’ve got only two 
more weeks to finish the contract in, remem- 
ber. Even at the rate we were going we 
would not finish with more than a day or 
two to spare. If any let-up in the work 
takes place I’m afraid you. may have to 
pay a forfeit.” 

‘““T can’t do that,” cried Ethel. 
bankrupt in no time.” 


“ I'd: be 


“I know that. But don’t worry. There 
won't be any let-up if I can help it. I think. 


we'll finish all right. The men are good 
men. In a day or so, when they’ve got this 
mining excitement out of their systems, 
they'll work just as hard as ever.” 

“T’d like to see the ore ledge,” said Ethel, 
and Paul and she made their way down 
into the cut. 

They climbed up to it, but without very 
satisfactory results. Traces of copper 
showed, but. neither possessed sufficient 
knowledge of ores to determine whether it 
was a valuable find or not. Presently they 
retraced their steps. 

As they came in sight of the office both 
stopped suddenly, startled by the sight that 
met their eyes, then hurried forward. 

Outside of Tausig’s shack all the men in 
the camp were gathered. Tausig himself 


was mounted on a soap box and was ha- 


ranguing them like a wii sa: a 


But the point right now is that the 


a 
4 
. 
A. 


ee ee 


: fools,” ” he shouted. aw Powe 


. pitalists. ‘Grab your ihakee to make a 


_ fortune. You saw that claim of mine, didn’t 
you? 


Well, do you suppose it’s the only 


: ledge of ore in Montana? [I'll say it ain’t. 
_ There’s copper ore under the ground all 


‘ 
3 


diamonds! 
Get out and get busy, every man jack of 


around here for miles. You can have it if 
you want it. All you have to do is stake 
out your claim, then beat it for the record- 
ing office as fast as the Lord will let you.” 

“Good God!” cried Paul. “ Now I see 
his game. He wants to get the men away 
from us; wants to leave us flat!” 

“‘T’m the kind of a guy that believes in 
helping his fellow men!” shouted Tausig, 
louder than ever as he sighted Paul and 
Ethel at the edge of his audience. “I 
know how to file on a mining claim and I’m 
willing to show each and every one of you 
just how it’s done. Follow me and wear 
To hell with the capitalists! 


you, and when your stakes are driven gather 
around me and I'll lead you straight to the 
recording office. That’s the kind of a guy 
Iam! Come on now. Who’s with me?” 

“T am!” cried one workman. 

“Good! You have first choice. Stake 
out a claim next to mine. No need to 
go grubbing around to see if there’s any 
ore on it. There’s sure to be—and even 
if there isn’t you’re only out a few dollars 
and a few days’ time. Take a chance to 
make a fortune. Come on, men! Who’s 
going to have next choice?” 

“Me!” cried another man. 

““ Me, too!” 

“* Count me in on that.” 

One by one the workmen were falling 
for Tausig’s glittering prospect of quick 
fortune easily won. 

“We've got to stop it,” cried Ethel. 
** Get me a box, Paul—quick! x 

He brought it, and she stood on it. 

“‘ Men!” she cried, and immediately Tau- 
sig’s audience turned around for a look 
at the new speaker. ‘“‘ That man doesn’t 
care whether you make a fortune or not. 
All he wants is to get you off this job so 
I won’t complete my contract on time. He 
wants revenge on me because I discharged 


“Hees for robbing me. Pad padding the time 
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isn’t worth your while. 
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book wasn’t all he did, either. It was 
father who discovered that ledge of ore. 
Tausig filed on it first because father was 
killed. | 
“Men! Don’t you know that this whole 
country is an old mining district that was 
thoroughly prospected and worked long 
ago? Any ore veins that were missed then 
can’t amount to much. You won’t make 
your fortune like that man claims. You'll 
lose your recording fee and your jobs. 
“Men! You have been well fed and 
well housed. ‘There isn’t a contractor on 
the line who treats his men better than I 
do. If you leave me my contract can’t pos- 
sibly be finished on time and I'll lose every __ 
penny I’ve got in the world. Do you want 
to do that? eS 
“Tf this mining business were a sure — 
thing I wouldn’t blame you for leaving me. 
But it isn’t. It can’t be! The best miners — 
in the world—the men who made Butte 
the greatest copper-mining town on earth— 
went through this whole territory from end 
to end, I tell you, and anything they left — 
Nine out of ten © 
of you will file on ground that hasn’t got 
a spoonful of ore, and the tenth man isn’t 
likely to do much better. So, for the love 
of Heaven, keep your senses, men, and 
stay on your job!” 
From the other side Tausig’s voice came 
booming. | 
““ Come on, men. Take a chance! You 
can’t lose much and you may make a for- 
tune. What the hell do you care whether 
she loses money on her contract or not?” 
Now that he had won their attention again 
Tausig made good use of it. 
“‘ Follow me,” he cried. ‘ Stake out your 


claims and we'll start marching to the re- 


cording office right here and now. Get your 
time. Go into the office and demand it. 
They can’t keep it back from you.” 

“Right you are!” “ We’re with you, 
Tausig!” These and similar shouts rose 
from the crowd. 

But there were other aiduts also. 

““ Stay on the job, you pikers!” “ You 
bet I’m not going to see the little girl go 
broke!” “All the copper you'll get you 
can stick in your eye!” “I wouldn’t give 
Tausig ten dollars for his claim.” 


place, and he did not greatly care. 
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“Thank Heaven, they’re not ali going,” 


Oe said Ethel. 


“No, but a good many are and we’ve 
got to give them their money.” 

Paul and Ethel went to the office, outside 
of which at least half the men in the camp 
were clamoring for their pay. Since work- 
men have a right to quit and demand their 
wages at any time there was no choice but 
to issue bank checks to all who demanded 
them. The men might have wrecked the 
camp otherwise; probably would have, con- 
sidering the pitch of excitement to which 
Tausig had roused them. 

With regret Paul noticed that it was the 
younger and more energetic men who were 
- going, leaving the older and slower laborers 

on the job. He tried to dissuade them as 
he figured up their time, and Ethel did like- 
wise, but his efforts were only mildly suc- 
cessful, and in less than an hour practically 
half of the camp’s man power had vanished. 
Bankruptcy, through inability to fulfill her 
contract on time, stared Ethel Patterson in 
the face. Paul was not greatly surprised 
when she broke down and wept. 

“ Never mind,” he endeavored to com- 
fort her. “ We’re not licked yet. I'll hire 
men to take their places.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A TEN-DAY LIMIT. 


THEL dried her tears at Paul’s words 
E- of encouragement. 

“‘ Where can you get more men right 
away?” she asked. “‘ We can’t wait to have 
them shipped out from St. Paul.” 

“In the resorts at Geyser. Right to- 
night, too.” He rose and picked up his hat. 


“ They won't be any good; they’ll be just 


drunken loafers.” . 
“‘ [ll sober them up pretty quickly.” 
With the help of Nixey Reed, whom he 
had come to rely upon in every emergency, 


Paul harnessed a team of horses to a wagon 


and drove straight to the Honky-Tonk at 

Geyser. 

é ‘He did not know what kind of a reception 
- he would get from the proprietor of the 

He 

worked his way through the tables and 
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dancing ewes to he 1) vinta th 


swered for a stage and stood there until the oi 


music stopped. Then he stepped up on 
the platform and shouted for silence. _ 

‘“‘ Men,” he cried, ‘‘ has anybody here 
ever heard of Miss Patterson, who took over 
Camp K when her father was killed and 
since then has treated her men better than 
any other contractor on the line?” 

For a moment there was silence. Paul 
noted that the proprietor and his employees 
were glowering at him for thus interfering 
with the patrons. 

“You bet we have,” sang ae somebody. 

“¢ She’s all to the goad. is 

‘ What does she want?” 

‘‘ She wants twenty hard-rock men,’ Paul 
answered. ‘‘ Half her gang went crazy 
when they saw an outcropping of what 
looks like ore in the cut and rushed off to 
file mining claims—as if this whole coun- 
try wasn’t mined to a finish years ago. 


“Men,” he went on, speaking louder and. 


faster as he noticed the proprietor moving 
toward him with evil intent in his eye, 
‘““Miss Patterson is up against it because 
she’s got to complete her contract in two 
weeks or lose every cent she’s got. She 
wants you to help her out. There’s a wagon 
out front to haul you straight to her camp. 


Will you go?” 


At that instant Paul felt the heavy hand 
of the proprietor on his shoulder. 
ter was a big man with a bad reputation. 

“What the hell do you mean by coming 
into my place and trying to get my patrons 
out of it?” he snarled. “Don’t you see 
you're interferin’ with business?” 

“ Fight!” cried some one. 

“Go to it, huskies!”’ cried another. 

A big grader leaped on top of a table. 

“* Men,” he called out. 


of this shebang and the young feller that 
wants us to go to his girl’s camp. Let ’em 
get up on the stage there and fight it out, 
man to man, fist an’ skull. If the boss 
wins, we stay here. If the young feller 
wins, we go to the girl’s camp and clean 
up her contract for her. 
men?” 
“We'll do it!” 


‘\ 


The lat-~ 


‘IT move that — 
we make a sportin’ proposition to the boss 


What ieee say, q 


“You hit the nail on he head, par” 0 ek 


_ wished to go. 
and got the whole twenty-three into the 


we - Eager for new "excitement, the crowd 
. 2 eee: to chant the word “ fight ” to 
_ the accompaniment of foot stamping, like 
 rooters at a-college football game. 

_ “Ym willing,” Paul shouted. 

“ That’s the talk! Fight! Fight!” 

The proprietor, his face livid withrage, 
flung off his hat and coat and leaped upon 
the stage. 

“Come on, damn you!”’ he cried. 

Paul likewise peeled off his superfluous 
clothing and followed the other. 

From opposite corners Paul and his op- 
ponent eyed each other like cats. They 
put up their hands and circled around each 
other like professional pugilists, searching 
for an opening. The saloon man was heav- 
ier and more powerfully built than Paul, 
but the latter now had the advantage of 
many days spent at wholesome exercise in 
the open air. | 

The big man led. Paul stepped inside 
the clumsy swing and beat his antagonist 
to the punch with a clean jolt to the jaw 
that rocked the boss and caused the au- 
dience to almost lift the roof with its 
cheers. 

-“ Hurrah for Camp K!” 

“We're with you, kid!” 

“Knockout! Knockout!” ) 

The saloon man led again, and this time 
tried to clutch Paul and drag him to the 
floor for a rough-and-tumble fight in which 
he figured he would have the advantage. 

But since his fight with Tausig, Paul 
was wary of such methods. He danced out 
of range and peppered the other with rights 
and lefts that staggered him and caused 
him to leave his chin unguarded. Paul 
stepped in then and swung a right to the 
‘jaw with all the power of his body behind 
it. The saloon man dropped like a log. 

“ One—two—” The audience chanted 
the numbers up to ten, then, since the boss 
had not regained his feet, they cheered 
again and started for the door. 

“‘ All aboard for Camp K!” 

There were more than twenty who 
Paul took three extra men 


- wagon box, then told his few remaining 
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well-wishers that he was sorry he could not 


use them. With songs and wild cheering 
the wagon proceeded to camp, where Ethel 
came to the office door and was lustily — 
cheered by her new gang. Paul took them 
to the bunk-house and made them com- 
fortable for the night, then went to the 
office, where Ethel awaited him. — 

2 How in the world did you manage Le 
get them?” she asked. 

“ By telling them that the finest little 
girl on the grade wanted them,” said Paul 


—and then he blushed and felt as awkward 
as a schoolboy as he realized that his speech ee 
had been more personal than he had in- — 


tended. 


Ethel looked at him curiously as she ae Gi 


him how much she appreciated his efforts. 
Next day Paul set his new men at work, | 
and, to his joyous surprise, found that they 
were almost as well acquainted with hard- — 
rock work as the quitters had been. Their 


enthusiasm and willingness to do their best 


was unbounded. They admired fighters like 
Ethel Patterson and Paul Monroe, and were 
not at all backward about showing their 
approval of the two, either by word or 
deed. 

Paul feared at first that the new men 
might get stricken with the mining fever, 
but they did not. The arguments of the 
original workers who had stuck influenced 
them; also the fact that, even if there were 
some good claims, the men who had de- 
serted the camp were already in possession 
of them. 

Two days after the new gang arrived the 


superintendent of construction paid the 


camp a visit, and he and Ethel went out 
and joined Paul. Mr. O’Brien pointed to 
a point down the line where a column of 


-smoke was rising. 


““ That’s the track-laying gang,” he said. 
‘“‘'They’re coming fast. You’ve got to be 
through here in ten days or you're going 
to hold up the whole railroad from one end 
to the other. Needless to say, under such 
circumstances the road wouldn’t think of 
releasing you from the forfeit that you 

agreed & pay in case you can’t let them 
through.’ 

“We'll -get finished all right, ” Paul 
promised, 
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“I’m sure we will,” said Ethel. 

‘* All right—but, from the looks of chines: 

you won’t have more than a few hours to 

' “Spere,”’ 

When the superintendent left Ethel 
looked anxiously at her foreman. 

“Do you really think we can get 
through in time?” she inquired. ‘“ I can’t 
afford to pay the forfeit for even one day, 
you know.” 
 “ We'll get through or I'll die trying,” 
~ gaid Paul. 

But unfortunately he had not reckoned 
upon the reappearance of Tausig. After 
supper that evening the ex-foreman ap- 

peared and with him most of the workers 
whose desertion had necessitated the hiring 
of new men. They were not shouting 
and cheering as they had been when they 
left. 

“Hello, Tausig,” said Paul. 
‘the matter with you fellows? 
~ seem very cheerful.” 

‘Naw. Most of the bums were afraid 
to put up their money when it came to a 
showdown, and the ones that did have been 
erouchin’ about it all the way back. Say, 
what’s the chance for us to get some supper 
at your cook-shack?” 

“Not a chance in the world,” Paul re- 
plied. “ Your gang left me in the lurch, 
and I’m through with them.” 

“‘Can’t they have their jobs back?” 

“T should say not. I’ve replaced them.” 

Tausig walked back to where his sullen- 
faced followers awaited him. Growls and 
curses were heard, and presently the whole 
gang advanced upon Paul. _ 

“Why can’t we have our jobs back?” 
they demanded. 

“ Because I wouldn’t think of firmg my 


“ What’s 
You don’t 


new men to make way for a bunch of quit- 


ters like you. If I had enough equipment 
I might take you on and keep the others, 
too, but I haven’t.” 

“ Can’t you even give us a handout?” 

“No. Even if I wanted to, which I 
don’t, I can’t, because the cook went down 
to Geyser.” 

The quitters conferred among themselves 
again, and it was plain that Tausig was 
liberal with his advice. Then their leader 
came forward, 
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> he said, “ 


4 Monroe,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BATTLE. 


‘VEN as Tausig spoke his gang started 
a movement toward the cook-shack. 
“Wait a minute!” cried Paul. 

‘“‘ Feed us first, and then we'll talk to 
you,” shouted some one in the front rank. 

The mob continued to advance, and Paul 
saw that further argument was useless. He 
ran to the bunk-house, and there found his 
men lounging around, blissfully unconscious 
of the disturbance outside. 

“Men,” he addressed them, “I ex- 
plained to you down in the Honky-Tonk 
why it was that I wanted you. A bunch of 
my workers quit me cold when I was strug- 
gling to finish the contract on time and ran 
off to file on mining claims. Now that 
same bunch is back again. They demand 
their old jobs. I told them they couldn’t 


have them; that in order to hire them I 
would have to fire you; and, since you had 
stuck to me when they deserted, I wouldn’t 
Did I do. the right — 


. 
j 
| 
{ 
; 
j 


think of doing that. 
thing?”’ 

The men were upon their feet. — 

“You bet you did!” 

“Hurrah for Monroe!” 

These and similar cries rang throes the 
bunk-house. 

“‘ Men,” Paul continued, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
do one thing or another—give up your jobs 
to these quitters or throw them out of the 
camp. Id rather see you fight, but re- 
member I’m not asking you to. 
your ‘minds quick, though, because they’re 
probably starting in to wreck the camp al- 
ready.” 

By way of answer, the men rushed to 
the door, shouting as they did so, ‘‘ Lead 
us to them!” “ We’ll show them whether 


they can run us off or not!” and similar — 


cries. 
“Grab some clubs,” Paul advised. 


The men picked up whatever came to 3 
their hands, and in a moment they were all: ‘a 


outside, Paul at their head. sts 


ike seas men dente a 
get their jobs back, and some supper to | 
boot, they’re going to wreck your camp.” — 


Make up 


/ 


re start satthine tilt J ek you 
he commanded his men; then he ran 
rward to Tausig’s mob. 
Look here, you fellows!” the cried. 
You’ve got to get out of this camp. Id 
er you’d go peaceably, but if you 
n’t Pve got a gang behind me that will 
row you out. Now, what do you want 
. do?” ye 
The mob ceased hammering on the cook- 
ack, and for a moment it seemed that 
they might comply with Paul’s request. 
‘Then the comparative silence was broken 
by Tausig’s booming voice. 
“Don’t let him bluff you!” he cried. 
“Stand up for your rights. - You never quit 
your jobs here; you only took a few days 
off. His men won’t fight. They’re noth- 
ing but bums he picked up in the saloons.” 
“Tf you don’t get out peaceably, you’re 
going to get smashed heads,” Paul warned. 
_ “Stand your ground, men!” cried Tau- 


_ The quitters all began shouting then. 
_ “Brig on your bums!” they yelled. 
“ Throw us out if you can!” 

Paul turned to his. followers. 

_ “They’re asking for fight, men,” he 
outed. “Let’s give it to them. Come 
2? 
_ The two parties clashed; fi flew: and 
sticks and stones—anything and everything 
that could be swung or thrown. Cries of 
rage and pain rent the air; curses sounded 
-and shrieks and moans. 

é For a moment both sides held their 
- ground. 

> Keep it oe men!” sia Paul Monroe. 
“ You’ ve got ’em going.” | 

_ But the wish was father to the Gosche 
“Tausig’s gang was not going as yet. Penni- 


: voice, they rallied from the first shock 
h caused them to give a little, then 
Ov ly, sh oiy hy: inch, ae! forced ‘Paul’s 


had forgotten her. 


But as the battle grew more intense and 


gang came tumbling from another bunk- 


house and joined in the fray. 


Be oe was. a ies: new gang that fought at first. Gs 


_ the cries and curses grew louder, his old 


Now it was the deserters who gave : 
ground. Slowly and sullenly they retreated — 
before the renewed onslaught of cube and | 


fists. 
Paul was in the thick of the fight. 


os a 


he felt a sharp rap on his head that diz- ee 


zied him, but he recovered in a moment 


and continued to use both his fists and his 


voice, 


attached no importance to that. 


He had expected to encounter Tau- os : ’ 
sig. He did not do so, but at first he . 


Backward, ever backward, the deserters : : 
were crowded—faster and faster, util af 
last they broke and ran. Paul’s men fol- 


‘lowed after them. He tried to halt them, ee 


to let well enough alone, but his battle wee 
crazed fellows were out of hand now and) 
he could only stand and watch them chase © 


the remnants of the rebel force clear out 


of the camp and down the road toward : 


Geyser. . 


Suddenly he gasped as a terrible thought ae 


came to him. Ethel! 


She was not there. 


and hammered on the door. No answer. 


Was she safe? He 
He ran to the office, 
He ran to her cabin 


He turned the knob; the door opened, and — a : 


he plunged inside. The place was empty. 


‘Further, it was in disorder. 


With his heart beating more wildly event 


than in the thick of battle, Paul raced to | 
Tausig’s shack. He remembered now that 
the ex-foreman had mysteriously dropped = 
out of the hand-to-hand fighting some time 
previously. The shack was dark. He © 
pounded on the door, then tried the knob. 


The door was locked. He put his shoul- 
der against it and burst in. 
match, and in its ruddy glow saw what be 
had dreaded. 


Ethel was lying, bound hand wae foot, 


He lighted a 


across the bunk, where Tausig had flung : 


her that very moment. 


Paul threw his match away and dove 


straight at the point where Tausig had 
been. The two men clutched each other, 


and in a second they were rolling over and _ 


over on the floor in the darkness. 


‘Paul 
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- to obtain control of the weapon. 


| : let go his first hold and strove for a better 
- one—for a grasp on the big brute’s throat 
_ that would choke him into insensibility. 


Suddenly Paul’s hand encountered some- 
thing that startled and repelled him as the 
touch of a snake might have—the cold, 
hard surface of a revolver in Tausig’s right 


- hand. He grasped it, and the two men 


fought for possession. They struggled 
more desperately than before. 

They rolled and kicked, each straining 
Suddenly 
a terrible roar crashed on Paul’s ears and 


a blinding sheet of flame revealed the scene 


in a terrible flashlight. At the same instant 
Paul felt his antagonist limp and lifeléss. 


a Bee gone. ee devil! 
sorry.” 


- He sprang up, fumbled for another match, 


and lighted Tausig’s lamp. 
. His first action was to free Ethel. 


“Did he hurt you?” he demanded. , 


- “No, no! Just my hands, where the 


| ope cut.” 

They both knelt beside the wounded 

- } agian, 

-. He knelt closer, and, as Tausig’s eyes 
opened, he shouted in his ear. 

. “ Vou’re almost gone. 


“ He’s almost gone,” said Paul. 


You’d better con- 


fess. Didn’t you fix that hole so it would 


blow up Mr. Patterson?”’ 


- Paul could hear the gasping intake of 


Ethel ’s breath. 


-Tausig’s lips moved, and Paul put his 
ear to them. 


_ “Ves—sorry,” whispered Tausig; and 


they were the last words that he ever ut- 


tered. 
Ethel rose sada to her feet. 


| ; ; ¢¢ Is he-” 


| ‘“‘-Ves,” said Paul as he, too, rose slowly. 
He said he was 


Ethel began to weep then, so violently 


8 that Paul had to pick her up and carry 
her to her own shack. She recovered quick- 
ly, however. 


“All right now,” she said. ‘‘ The shock 


of learning that father had been murdered 


was a bit too much. See you in the morn- 
ing, Paul. I guess there won’t be any more 


- trouble to-night.” 


“Good night,” he said, and started to- 
ward his own quarters. 


Suddenly he stopped. “‘ By Jove!” he 
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get there first.” 


-sig’s mine for Ethel. 


“much to look at, but lots of ugly plugs can 


‘Paul would-have sent him to the recorder’s — 


said. “The mine! e S see ew “aT 
He dashed toward | e 
stable, and on the way spied Nixey Reed. 
. Nixey, ” he cried, “come here, quick. 
Help me saddle up. I’m going to start for 
Great Falls right away so I can file on Tau- — 
And I want you to 
act as a special guard for her while I’m 
away.” . q 
“Sure, I will,” said Ni ike “But vcd 
can’t go anywhere on the saddlehorse.” 
“‘ Why not?” | 
“ Because somebody went dashing out of ; 
the camp on it only two minutes ago.” : 
“Curse the luck!” cried Paul. ‘“ Some ~ 
one got wise to the fact.that Tausig is dead — 
and his mining claim will revert to the gov- E 
ernment. I’ve got to beat him to Great 
Falls—but how?” . 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHASE. 


HERE’S another horse in the sta- 
ble,” suggested Nixey. “He is 
not a regular saddlehorse, but he 
might do.” 
-“ He could never cover the forty miles 
between here and Great Falls.” q 

“T don’t know about that. He ain’t 
travel bes than your nifty-looking saddle , 
ponies.” 4 

“All right,’ said Paul. “Saddle him. 
T’ll take a chance. Can’t get there any ' 
other way, that’s sure.” 4 

If Nixey only possessed a little more 
education or knowledge of mining claims — 


office. The fellow was lighter in weight, 
and therefore likely to travel faster, but 
Paul feared to trust him. There was too 
much chance that Nixey would be outwit- 
ted, even though he did succeed in winning | 
the race to Great Falls. 4 
“Tell the straw boss to get the men on 
the job,” he instructed Nixey as he pre- 
pared for his desperate ride. ‘ Remind 
Miss Patterson that she’s got to phone t the 
county coroner about Tausig. And don’t 
forget to guard her. Stick scion he’ 
cabin all night.” 


acl and set of down the 


Paul was a novice in rae art of owebtick 
iding, but he paid no attention to that. 
t first he was jolted uncomfortably, but 
fter a while he settled naturally into an 
easier position. 


ance, possessed plenty of pep, and he re- 
: joiced that the animal seemed more than 
willing to do its share. He remembered 
hearing some one remark that a gentle lope, 
- interspersed with plenty of walking spells, 
__ was the easiest way to cover a long distance. 
After steadily plugging for ten miles or 
- more Paul rejoiced to hear the sound of 
hoof beats in front of him. He was gaining! 
But the other rider seemed to be warned 
by the hoof beats behind him, because, as 
mile after mile was covered, Paul made no 
further gain. 
_ The night was inky-black, therefore Paul 
- did not attempt to guide his horse, but let 
him chose his own way. After a while he 
also let the animal choose its own gait. He 
was Satisfied, for the time being, to remain 
within earshot of the rider in front. The 


~ real race would come during the last five 


es 


_ miles. 
- Paul was not very familiar with the coun- 
e RY, but as the first gray signs of the ap- 

panne day showed in the east he realized 
_ that the city could not be many miles away 
_ and he urged his steed to greater effort. 

Gradually he crept up until finally, as 

the chimneys of. the city showed plainly in 
_ the distance, he drew level with his com- 
 petitor. He recognized the man now—one 
of the deserters who had seemed to be 

particularly friendly with Tausig. 
- “Going somewhere?” Paul 
 genially. 
- The man scowled at him, 
snapped. 
_“ Think you can beat me there?” 


“Ves,” he 


HOE ay oe 


His mount, for all its plow-horse cae 


queried 


ue only a a vagne ee as to a the land office. 
was situated. 


He decided to gain a still 
greater lead, so that he could take his time 
to stop and inquire. He spurred his horse 
forward again—then suddenly pitched clear 


out of the saddle as his faithful steed stum- : 


bled and fell and did not arise. 

Paul jumped up. The other rider was 
approaching with a grin on his face. Paul 
stood in the roadway and waited for him. | 

But the man divined Paul’s intention to 


stop him and put spurs to his horse. Paul — a : 
leaped at the bridle as the man galloped — ae 
by, but he was not an expert horseman and 


he failed. He was flung into the roadway — 
again, and as he scrambled to his feet the 
laughter of his triumphant rival came float 
ing Shack to him. 

Paul’s horse still remained on ihe ek 
and it needed no expert eye to see that it 
could not carry him the remaining distance _ 
to the recorder’s office. Desperately he 
racked his brains for a plan to win. He 
dashed into a suburban grocery store that 
was just opening up, and. without asking 


aa 


permission, grabbed the telephone receiver. — oe - 


“ Police!” he cried, and in a moment. was - 


connected with the sabes station. 


-“There’s a man on a stolen horse ap- 


proaching the mining office,’ he told the 
official at the other end. 
rested before he gets there. Can you do 
that?” He gave his name and address, and 


having secured a promise that the horse __ 
thief would be arrested as soon as possible, — 


he proceeded toward the center of the city. 
From a casual pedestrian he received in- 


structions as to the location of the mining 
He hurried there and was gratified | 


office. 
to see that no one was ahead of him. The 
place was due to open in an hour. oe 

‘He wondered, as he sank down on he 
stone steps for a much needed rest, what 
had become of his rival. He was soon to 
find out. The man approached in the com- 
pany of a police officer. 


There che: is” the. fellew ed 


 “There’s the dirty dog that beat me to the 


office by telephoning you to arrest me. A 
hell of a fine bunch of cops you are, to let 


a guy pull a game like that on you. Can’t 
you see he’s got nothing on me? T ace was: oe 


only a game to get here ahead of me.” 


“T want him ar- 


th 
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Paul ‘ised to his feet. 
something on him,” he said to the police- 
man. ‘“ The horse he rode here was stolen 
from Camp K on the B. and N., where Iam 
foreman, and I can prove it.” 

“ You want to enter a charge against him, 
then?” asked the officer. 

3 8 odacertain hy: do,” 

' “Then both of you will have to come 
along with me to the police station.” 

: Paul wondered if he had done the wise 
thing. He would have to leave the land 
office. He might get back to it in time and 
he might not. He went to the police station 
and entered a formal complaint against the 
Tausig man, and the latter, despite his pro- 


tests, was held in a cell pending his trial. 


Paul then returned to the recorder’s office 
to find that he was still the first man to 
arrive. . 

He inquired what steps were necessary to 
secure Tausig’s claim for Ethel Patterson 

until such time as Tausig’s estate would 
relinquish all claim to it. He found that 
it could be held for her and he took the 
necessary steps. He concluded the task 
with a feeling of relief—and turned to find 
himself looking at a man who wore the star 
of a deputy sheriff. 

- “Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Monroe,” 
this person said, ‘“‘ but the sheriff wants you 
in connection with the killing of a man 
out at Camp K, and I’ve got my orders 
to take you there for the coroner’s in- 
quest.” 

“Good enough,” said Paul. ‘ That 
means free transportation and good com- 
_ pany.” 

But as he proceeded homeward under 
arrest, he was not quite so sanguine as he 
appeared to be. The word “ killing ” which 
the deputy sheriff had used had an ugly 
sound. és 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CONDITIONAL PARTNERSHIP. 


- FOHAUTL was gratified to note as he ap- 
P proached the cut at Camp K that the 
work was proceeding full blast. But 

in the camp itself the sight that met his 
eyes was not so cheerful. A coroner’s jury 
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ae she an tie a rent 


The proceedings was called to order. 


“ Now, an Monroe,” said the foreman d 
‘we would like to know Just, 3 
how the trouble started and how this man 


of the jury, ‘ 


Tausig met his death.” 

Paul told his story in a straightforward 
manner that seemed to impress the jury. 
Other witnesses, including Ethel, corrobo- 
rated him, and after hearing all the testi- 
mony, the jury went into secret session. 


Presently they returned. 


“We have decided,” the foreman ad 
‘that, inasmuch as the dead man met his 
end while he was engaged in committing a 
crime, there is no need to hold Mr. 
Monroe.” 

The sheriff congratulated Paul as he set 
him free. 

“That’s Montana justice for you,” he 
said. ‘ No monkey-doodle business about a 
trial that would waste time and use up the 
county’ S money and get nowhere in the end, 


since any fool can see that you spy Tausig 


in self-defense.” 

An hour later the only reminder of the 
recent trouble in Camp K was the shack 
that the dead man had erected. : 

Paul informed Ethel that he had secured 
the mine for her. 

“Fine!” she said. “ Since it will be lo- 
cated right on the railroad line, the ore will 
at least be easy to ship to a smelter. We'll 
investigate that after the contract is fin- 
ished, and if it’s worth anything you are go- 
ing to have a share in it.” 

_ “Il accept a share on one condition 
only,” said Paul. He looked at her signifi- 


cantly and she immediately changed the - 


subject. 


“ But we’ve got no time to bother about. 


mining now,” Ethel continued. ‘The con- 
tract isn’t finished yet and the track-laying 
gang is only a few miles away.” 

“Come on out to the cut with me and 
explain things to the men,” suggested Paul. 
“ They'll get it done for you or die trying, 

I'll bet.” 


So the two of them went up and down 
the cut, directing the work and ee 


the men. Sar 


ee ONT ig ETN ee OL PR Ee II Ee a 


ieir good work: aa Peeeatly Paul ba 

thel were left alone i in the camp with only 

a few workers, Nixey Reed among them, 

A assist in moving the outfit. 

Ethel. “‘ What shall we do? Send for an 
pexpert2” — 

“ T’ve already done ‘that, ” said Paul. “A 
man from the smelter at Great Falls should 

: arrive this very day.” 

: When the expert came he spent an hour 
or two looking over the ground, then made 
a verbal report. 

_ “TJ doubt if you’ll make a fortune out a 

that seam,” he said. “It is thin and the 

ore doesn’t grade very high, and I’m prac- 

tically certain that it will peter out in a 

few months. But since it’s right on the 


railroad, it’s worth working. It ought to 


_be good for ten thousand dollars.” - 
 That’s more than I expected,” said 
Paul. 


“said Ethel after the expert had left. 
..“ We?” said Paul. : 


- 


- ‘init, you know.” 7 
“ And I said I would accept it on ‘one : 
- condition only.” 


‘“ Now we can investigate the mine,” said 


“ Of course we'll go ahead and work it,” 


fe.) APRIL CAME 


: ‘Ethel lashed’ 


There was an awkward ‘silence, which 
Ethel broke presently. 

“ What is your condition?” | : 

“You!” said Paul. “ Tl accept a ‘share 
only on condition that you marry me.” 

‘“ Marry you?” exclaimed Ethel. 
you never even said that you liked me, Mies 
less—anything else.” 

“‘T guess that’s right,”’ Paul aduatied. e ey 
wanted to often enough, but I didn’t have © 
the courage. And you didn’t make it easy. 
I never saw such a businesslike girl. ? 

Ethel smiled. 

“Well, I haven’t any basses on my 


hands now, have I? And won’t have until 


we get our mine in operation.” 
Paul took hold of both her hands. 
“We?” he repeated. 
use the word ‘ we’ after I told you what 
my partnership condition was?” ah 
Ethel just looked at him and smiled. 
And Paul knew then that, along with a 


2 


«“ vt promised Mabe a share ee, 


ce Why, : 


ra 


te 


“Did T hear ae 


success in his new job, he had ‘won some-— 


thing vastly more precious—the love of — 


the girl he had adored from the moment | 
he first set eyes on her. 


Bei ee | pt (The end.) 
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PRIL came to me 
With eyes that were wet, 
A dream and a vision 
I could not forget. 


: | | April came to me, 
; ea And, oh, she was fair 


With the mists of the mountains 
Like pearls in her hair. 


‘April came to me 
One rainy day; 

Long, long I held her, 
And, lo, she was May. 


Baer Daniel Kramer, 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


EN CONNOR, race track gambler, comes to Lukin to forget his fast life and relax from his 
feverish activities, but no sooner does he put up at the local hotel when he learns of a deaf- 


mute negro who raises the finest horses possible. 
The eccentric negro lives in a valley, and no white man has ever visited the place. 


. the details. 


Ruth Manning, telegraph operator, gives him 


| _ Impulsively, Connor starts out on the journey. On the outskirts of the valley Connor Spa the 


acquaintance of two uncanny negroes whose religion is horse raising. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
THE APE’S HEAD. 


Ts faint and rhythmic chiming 
which Connor had heard from the 


mountain when he first saw the val- 
ley now came again through the gate, more 
clearly. There was something familiar 
about the sound—yet Connor could not 

place it. 

“Did you mark?” said Ephraim, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ Did you see the colt shy at the 
white rock as he ran? In my household 
that could never happen; and yet Jacob 
does well enough, for the blood of Harith is 


as stubborn as old oak and wild as a wolf. 


But your gift, sir”—and here he pantey 
with much respect toward Connor—‘ is a 
great one. I have never seen Harith’s sons 
come to a man as Abra came to you.” 
He was surprised to see the stranger star- 
ing toward the gate as if he watched a ghost. 
“ He did not gallop,’”’ said Connor pres- 
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in the other, a wise man would give the — 


ae 


ently, and his voice faltered. “ He flowed. | 
He poured himself throu; ‘heair.” 
He swept a hand across his forehead and — 
with great effort calmed the muscles of his — 
face. pe 
“‘ Are there more horses like that in the 


valley?” 


The old negro hesitated, for there was — 
such a glittering hunger in the eyes of this 
white man that it abashed him. Vanity, | 
however, brushed scruple away. o 

“More like Abra in the valley? So!” — 

He seemed to hunt for superlatives with — 
which to overwhelm his questioner. 

“‘'The worst in my household is Tabari, — 
the daughter of Numan, and she was foaled ‘ 
lame in the left foreleg. But if ten like — 
Abra were placed in one corral and Tabari © 


ten and take the one and render thanks - 
that such good fortune had come his way.” ; 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Connor i in 
that same, small, choked volte. “Gey 


ve « “But at 


that my household is not ‘like the house- 
hold of the blood of Rustir. Just as she 
was the queen of horses, so those of her 
th blood are above other horses as the master 


_ is above me. Yet, if ten like Tabari were — 


_ placed in one borval and the stallion Glani 
were placed in another, I suppose that a 
wise man would give the ten for the one.” 

He added with a sigh: ‘“ But I should 
not have such wisdom.” . | 
Connor smiled. 
“And at that rate it would require a 
hundred like Abra to buy Glani?” he asked. 
“A thousand,” said the old man instant- 
ly, “‘and then the full price would not 
be paid. I have already asked the master 
to cross him with Hira. He will answer 
me soon; one touch of Glani’s blood will 
lift the strain in my household. My colts 
are good mettle—but the fire, the soul of 
- Gilani!” 
He bowed i, head. 
“SA they are coming, 
: Joseph. a 

_ His keen ear heard a sound wwiticlh was 
not,audible to Connor for several moments; 
then two gray horses swept into the circle of 
the firelight, and from the mare which led 
Abra by several yards, ¢ a stalwart negro dis- 

mounted. : 

An intermixture of white Biaod must have 
been the refining influence in Jacob and 
Ephraim, for only their color told their 
race; but Joseph was the true Ethiopian 
with narrow forehead, bulging over the eyes, 
a flattened nose, and great, shapeless mouth. 

- Only physically he seemed formidable, his 
shoulders ponderous and his hands hanging 
far down his thigh. The gambler beheld 

him with greater confidence. 
“Tf you are Joseph,” he said, “ I suppose 

‘ Jacob had already told you about me. My 

_ name is Connor. I’ve been hunting up the 

_ Girard River, struck across the mountains 


Jacob and 


ame mule and a lamer horse. The point is 
t I want to rest up in your valley until 
my animals can go on. Is is possible?” 

le he spoke the negro watched him 
; which squinted in their intensity, 


whole uth, sue shall “admit | 


and his heart fell. 


the form “éf the mare. rae 
not with that unwieldy bulk crushing her — 


onder, and. here I’ve brought up with a 
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an vee he ended Joseph answered not 
a) word. ‘Connor remembered now what he 


had heard of the deaf mute who alone went — 
back and forth from the Garden of Eden, 
It was talking to a face 
of stone. 

In the meantime Joseph continued to 
examine the stranger. Ffom head to foot 
the little, bright eyes moved, leisurely, and 
Connor grew hot as he endured it. When 
the survey was completed to his own satis- — 
faction, Joseph went first to the mule and > 
next to the horse, lifting their feet one by. 
one, then running his hands over their legs. 
After this he turned to Jacob and his great 


black fingers glided through the characters 


of the language of the mute, bunching, knot- 

ting, darting out in a fluid swiftness. oa 
“Joseph says,” translated Ephraim, 

“that your horse is lame, but that he can 


climb the hills if you go on foot; the mule 
is not lame at all, but is pretending, because a 


he is tired.” 


An oath rose up in the throat of Connor, - : : 
but he checked it against his teeth and oe 
smiled at Joseph. The big negro hissed _ 


through his teeth and his mare sprang to his — 
side. She was not more than fourteen two, — 


and slenderly made compared with Abra, oo 
yet she had borne the great bulk of Joseph 
with ease before, and now she was appar- 


ently ready to carry him again. He dropped 
his hand upon her withers, and facing Con- 
nor, swept his arm out in a broad gesture _ 
of dismissal. Vaguely the white man no- — 
ticed this, but his real interest centered on 

He was seeing her 


back, but with a flyweight jockey mounted 
on a racing pad riding her past the grand 
stand. He was hearing the odds which the | 


bookies offered; he was watching those odds ~— 


drop by leaps. and bounds as he hammered — 
away at them, betting in lumps of hundreds _ 
and five hundreds, staking his fortune on 
his first “ sure ees Even as she stood 
passive, tossing her nose, he knew her speed, 
and it took his breath. Abra himself would 
walk away from ordinary company; but this _ 
gray mare—slowly Connor looked back to 

the face of Joseph and saw that the negro 
was waiting to see his command obeyed. 
For the first time he noted the cartridge 


did not feel qualified to answer. 
first to the gigantic negro and conversed 
with him at some length; his own fluent sig- 
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belt strung across the ialow: S gaunt middle 
-—lean as the loins of an ape and the holster 
_ in which pulled the weight of a forty-five. 
In case of doubt, here was a cogent reason 
to hurry a loiterer. To persuade that ugly 
face of ebony would never have been easy, 
but to persuade him through an interpreter 
made the affair impossible. Struggling for 
a loophole of escape, he absentmindedly un- 
snapped from his watch chain the little 
ivory talisman, the ape head, and com- 
menced to finger it. It had been his con- 
stant companion for years and in a measure 
he connected his luck with it. 

“My friend,” said Connor to Ephraim, 
*“ you see my position? But if I can’t do 
better is there any objection to my using 
this fire of yours for cooking? The fire, 
at least, is outside the valley.” 

_ Even this question Ephraim apparently 
He turned® 


nals were answered by single movements on 
the part of Joseph, and Connor recognized 
- the signs of dissent. 

~“T have told him everything,” said the 
ancient negro, turning again to Connor and 
shaking his head in sympathy. ‘“ And how 
Abra came to you, but though the horse 
trusted you, aoe does not wish you to 
stay. I am sorry.” 


Connor looked through the gate into the 


darkness of the Garden of Eden; at the en- 
trance to his promised land he was to be 
turned back. In his despair he opened his 
palm and looked down absently at the little 
grinning ape head of ivory. Even while he 
was deep in thought he felt the silence which 
settled over the three negroes, and when he 
- looked up he saw the glittering eyes of Jo- 
‘seph fixed upon the trinket. That instant 


~ new hope came to Connor; he closed his 


hand over the ape head, and turning to 
Ephraim he said: 

“Very well. If there’s nothing else for 
‘me to do, I'll take the chance of getting 
i sdabe the mountains with my lame nags.” 

As he spoke he threw the reins over the 
neck of the chestnut; but before he could 
put his foot in the stirrup the big negro was 
beside him and touched his shoulder. 

' “Wait!” said Joseph, and the gambler 


ee with | atoishrice a 
the mute which he had hitherto. Kept on q 


his face now fell from it. 


“ Let me see,” the black giant was saying, : 


and held out his hand for the ivory image. 
The pulse of Connor doubled its beat— 
but with his fingers still closed he said: _ 
“The ivory head is an old companion of 
mine and had brought me a great deal of 
luck.” 


The torchlight changed in the eyes of | 


Joseph as the sun glints and ee on 
watered silk. 

“T would not hurt it,” he said, and made 
a gingerly motion to show how aus and 
deft his fingers could be. 

“Very well,” said Connor, “ but I rarely 


let it out of my hand.” 


He stepped closer to the firelight and ex- 
posed the little carving again. It was a 
curious bit of work, with every detail nicely 
executed; pin point emeralds were inset for 
eyes, the lips grinned back from tiny fangs 
of gold, and the swelling neck suggested the 
powerful ape body of the model. In the 
firelight the teeth and eyes flashed. 

The ugly face of Joseph grinned in sym- 
pathy; with his yellow teeth and his shifting 
eyes he might have served as a model for 
the little carving. Ephraim and Jacob also 
had drawn close, and the white man saw 
in the three black faces one expression: they 
had become children before a master, and 
when Connor placed the trinket in the great 
paw of Joseph the other two flashed at him 
glances of envy. As for the big negro, he 
was transformed; he had been swept a thou- 
sand generations back toward an animal 
prototype. 

‘‘ Speak truth,” he said suddenly. ‘“ Why 
do you wish to enter the Garden?” 

“Tve already told you, I think,” said 
Connor. “It’s to rest up until the horse 
and mule are well again.”’ 

The glance of the huge negro, shied had 
hitherto wandered from the trinket to the 
face of the white man, now steadied bright- 
ly upon the latter. 

“‘There must be another reason.” 

Connor felt himself pressed to the wall. 


“Look at the thing you have in your — 


hand, Joseph: 
; What i is it? 


You are asking yourself: 
Who made it? 


The ae Sof " 


See how the ~ 


a ae ee ee ee ee 


! 
Y 
4 
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a) “ARI » Sone ce three i in one rireath,. 
© Perhaps there is power in it. I have used 
ait well and it has brought me a great deal 
of good luck. But you would like to know 
all those things, Joseph. Now look at the 
. gate to the Garden!”’ 
__ He waved to the lofty and dark cleft be- 
fore them. 

“It is like a face to me. People live 
behind it. Who are they? Who is the mas- 
ter? What does he do? What is his 
power? That is another reason why I wish 
to go in; and why should you fear me? 
I am alone: IT am unarmed.” 

- It seemed that Joseph learned more from 
Connor’s expression than from his words. 

“‘ The law is the will of David.” 

The Garden became to Connor as the for- 
bidden room to Bluebeard’s wife; it tempt- 
ed him as a high cliff tempts the climber 
toward a fall. He mustered a calm air and 
voice. 

“That is a matter I can arrange with 
your master. He may have laws to keep 
out thieves, but certainly he has nothing 
against honest men.” | 

Joseph shrugged his big shoulders, but 
Ephraim answered: ‘ The will of David 
never changes. I am no longer young, but 
since I have been old enough to remember, 
I have never seen a man either come into 
the valley or leave it except Joseph.” 

The solemnity of the old negro staggered 
Connor. He felt his resolution to enter at 
any cost waver, and then Abra, the young 
stallion, came to his side and looked in his 
face. | 

It was the decisive touch. The life which 
the devotee would risk for his God, or the 
patriot for his country, the gambler was 
pea! to venture for the sake of a “sure 
thing.” 

“Let us exchange gifts,” “said Connor; 
“I give you the ivory head. It may bring 

you good luck. You give me the right to 
enter the valley and I accept any good or 
evil that comes to me.” 

_. The huge fingers of Joseph: curled softly 
over the image. .- 

“Beware of the law!” cried Ephraim. 
_“ And the hand of the master!” 


GARDEN OF EDEN. 


een thete is life i 


proudly. 


at 
The giant Cenk but he looked at 
_~ Ephraim with sullen defiance. 


““ Come,” he said to Connor, 
on your own head.” 


. This is 


ae CHAPTER X, 
THE ENTRANCE TO EDEN. 


T is a long ride to the house of David,” 7 
said Jacob. ‘ Your horse is ene, 
take Abra.” 


But , Ephraim broke in: “If you care | 


for speed and wise feet beneath you, Tabari 


herself is there.” 
He whistled as Jacob had ae before, 
but with another grace-note.at the end. 
“Those of my household answer when 
they are called,” continued the old man 
cg Listen! Vi 
A soft whinny out of the darkness, and — 


Tabari galloped into the firelight, and — 


stopped at the side of her master seme | 
less. : 
“.Choose,”’ said Ephraim. 
He smiled at Jacob, who in return was 
darkly silent. me 
The mare tugged at the hearin: of es 
Connor, but he answered, slipping carefully — 
into the formal language which apparently 
was approved most in the valley. . 
“She is worthy of a king, but Abra was 
offered to me first. But Mis he cay a 
saddle?” ; be 
“ He will carry anything a a whip, es 
said Jacob, casting a glance of triumph at 
Ephraim.” “You will see!” He was al- - 


ready busy at the knot under the flap of 4 


Connor’s saddle, and presently he slipped _ 
the saddle from the back of the chestnut. 
“Come!” he called. : 


Abra came, but he came like a fighter a 


into the ring, dancing, ready for trouble. 
“Fool!” shouted Jacob, stamping. 
“Fool, and grandson of a fool, stand!” 
The ears of Abra flicked back along his 
neck and he trembled as the saddle was — 
swung over him. Under its impact he 
crouched and shuddered, but the outbreak 
of bucking for which Connor waited did © 
not come. The jerk on the cinch brought 


a snort from him, but that was all. - : 
“We may not put iron in his mouth,” — 
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‘gaid Taco, as co came up with ‘the 
bridle, ‘ but a touch on this will turn him 
—or stop him, as you wish.” 

As he spoke he picked up a small rope, 
which he knotted around the neck of Abra 
close to the ears, and handed the end to 


-. .Connor,. 


“Look!” he said to the horse, pointing 
to Connor. “ This is your master to-night. 
Bear him as you would bear me, Abra, 
- without leaping or stumbling, smoothly, as 
son of Khalissa should do. And hark,” he 
added in the ear of the young stallion; “ if 
the mare of Joseph outruns you, you are no 
horse of my. household, but a mongrel, a 


a ‘bloodless knave.” 


Joseph was already trotting through the 
gate and growing dim beyond, so Connor 


_ ‘put his foot in the stirrup and swung into 


the saddle. He landed as upon springs, all 
the lithe body of the stallion giving under 
the shock; and Connor felt a quivering 
power beneath him like the vibration of a 
racing motor. Abra’s eyes glinted as he 
threw his head high to take stock of’ the 
- new master. 
2 “ Go,” commanded Jacob; “ and remem- 
ber your speed, for the honor of him who 
- trained you!” 
_ _The last words were whipped away from 
_ the ear of Connor and trailed into a mur- 
_ mur behind him, for without a preliminary 
‘step Abra sprang from a stand into a full 
gallop. That forward lurch swayed Con- 
nor far back; he lost touch with his 
stirrups, but, clinging desperately with his 
knees, he was presently able to right him- 
_ self. There was hard gravel beneath them, 
but the gait was as soft as if Abra ran iri 
deep sand without labor; there was no more 
wrench and shock than the ghost of a man 
ee ‘riding a ghost of a: horse. 
A column of black shot by on either 
hand; Connor was through the gate to the 
Garden of Eden and rushing down the slope 
beyond. He knew this dimly, but chiefly 
_ he was aware only of the whipping of the 
wind. Something Ephraim had said came 
into his memory: “If there were ten like 
Abra in one corral, and one like Tabari in 
another, as wise man—” But, no doubt, 
_ Ephraim had jested. 
For, glancing up, he saw the tops of tall 


for the nist time ae enews he: neo ar af : a 


gallop. In his exultation he threw up his a a 
hand, and his shout rang before him and — 


never forget when he sat the saddle on an 
Eden Gray; for Abra lurched into a run 
with a suddenness that swayed Connor 
against the cantle again. | 

He steadied himself quickly and called 


hehind: That taught him a lesson he would % 


to Abra;.the first word cut down that — 


racing gait to the long, free stride, but the 
brief rush had taken the breath of the rider, 
and now he looked about him. 

He had been in California years before, 
and now he recognized the peculiar, clean 
perfume of the trees which line the road; 
they were the eucalyptus, and they fenced 
the way with a gigantic hedge several rows 
deep. It was a winding road that they 
followed, dipping over a rolling ground and 
swinging leisurely from side to side to avoid 
high places, so that the vista of the trees 


was continually in motion, twisting back — 


and forth; or when he looked straight up 
he saw the slender tree-points brushing past 
the stars. So he galloped into a long, straight 
stretch with a pale gleam of water beyond 
it; and between he saw Joseph. 

It_was strange that in spite of the speed 


of Abra Joseph’s mare had not been over- — 


taken; for no matter what quality the 
mare might have, she carried in the gigantic 
negro an impost of some two hundred and 
fifty pounds. A suspicion of discourtesy on 
his part must have come to Joseph, for now 
he brought his horse back to a canter that 
allowed Connor to come close, so close in- 
deed that he saw Joseph laughing in a 
horrible soundless way and beckoning him 
on, very much as though he challenged 
Abra. Surely the fellow must know that 
no horse could concede such weight to 
‘Abra, but Connor waved his arm to signify 
that he accepted the challenge, and called 
on Abra. 

There followed the breathless lunge for- 
ward, the sinking of the body as the stride 
lengthened, the whir of wind against his 


face; Connor sat the saddle erect, smiling, : | 
and waited for Lae to come back ost a 


him. Rape see 


: a 


But ee did fot come, and as he 


Bg : bridge Cees saw with eas 
Be Salen that he had actually lost ground. 
Once more he called on Abra, and as they 
_ struck the bridge i in turn the young stallion 
was fully extended, while Connor swung 
_ forward in the saddle to throw more weight 
on the withers and take the strain from 
3 the long black muscles. Leaning close to 
the neck of Abra, with the mane whipping 
his face, he squinted down the road at 
Joseph, and growled with savage satisfac- 
tion as he saw the mare drift back to him. 
Tf he could reach her with a sprint she 
was beaten, for she bore the extra burden. 
Once more he called on Abra, and heard a 
slight grunt as the stallion gave the last 
burst of his strength; the hoofs of the two 
roared on the hard road, and Joseph came 
back hand over hand. Connor, laughing 
exultantly, squinted into the wind. _ 
“Good boy!” he muttered. “ Good old 


~ Abra! If he had Salvator under him we’d 
get him at this rate. We're on his ea 
Now!” 


He was indeed in touch with the fine 

_ mare, and, looking through the dimness, 
the marveled at her long, free swing, the 
level drive of the croup, and—he saw with 
astonishment—her pricking ears! Not as 
if she were racing, but merely galloping. 
He flattened himself along the neck of Abra 
and called on him again, slapped his shoul- 
der with the flat or his hand, flicked him 
along the flank with the butt of the rope; 
’ ‘but the mare held him invincibly; he could 
not gain the breadth of a hair, and by the 
pounding of Abra’s forefeet he knew that 
the stallion was running himself out. At 
that moment, to crown his bewilderment, 


Joseph turned, and saw that the negro was — 


laughing again in that soundless way. Only 
for a moment; then he turned, and, lean- 
ing over the withers of his mount, the mare 
lengthened, it seemed to Connor, and moved 
away. 

Her hips went past him, then her tail, 
flying out straight behind, a streak of 
silver; and last of. all, there was the hiss 
of derision from Joseph whistling back to 

| him. | 
Connor threw belt back into the sad- 
dle and brought the stallion down to a mod- 


\ erate ‘pace. - 


was beating there. Before him raced a 


vision of Ben Connor, king of the race- — 


tracks of the world, ah horses no handi- 
capper could measure. 


— CHAPTER XI. 


DAVID. 


little, listening closely, and then he 

discovered that after this terrific. 
trial Abra was breathing deep and free. | 
Connor sat straight again and smiled. They — 


| A SECOND thought made hint ea a 


must be close to the lake he had seen from 


the mountain, for among the trees to his — 
A mo-— 
ment later this glimmer went out, and the % 


left was a faint gleam of water. 


thoofbeats of Ala were muffled on turf. 


They had left the road and headed for a — 


scattering of lights. Joseph had drawn the 


mare back to a hand-gallop, and Abra fol- _ 


lowed the example; at this rocking gait 


they swept through the grove between two — 
long, low buildings, always climbing, and — 
On | 
three sides Connor looked down upon wa- ie 
‘Not a 

light showed in it, but he made out the 

low, single story, the sense of weight, and — 
crude arches of the Mission style. Through — 
an opening in the center of the facade he 
looked into darkness which ‘he knew must > 


came suddenly upon a larger house. 


ter; the building was behind hi im. 


be the patio. 
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? oe hand was clutched at his 2 
throat, for it seemed to him that his heart | 


Following the example of Joseph, he dis- 


mounted, and while the big negro, with his — 


waddling, difficult walk, disappeared into | 


the court, Connor stepped back and looked 
over Abra. Starlight was enough to see 


him. by, for he glimmered with running — 


sweat even in the semidarkness, but it was _ 


plain from his high head and inquisitive 


muzzle that he was neither winded nor — 


down-hearted. .He followed Connor like a 
dog when the gambler went in turn to the | 
-mare. She turned about nervously to watch 
Not until Abra had touched | 


the newcomer. 
noses with her and perhaps spoken to her 
the dumb horse-talk would she allow Con- 


nor to come close, and even then he could 


not see her as clearly as the stallion. By — 
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running his fingertips over her he discov 
ered the reason—only on the flanks and 
- across the breast was she wet with perspi- 
ration, and barely moist on the thighs and 
belly. The race had winded her no more 
than a six-furlong canter. 
He was still marveling at this discovery 
when Joseph appeared under the arch car- 
rying a lantern and beckoned him in, lead- 
ing the way to a large patio, surrounded by 
a continuous arcade. In the center a foun- 
tain was alternately silver and shadow in 
the swinging lantern light. The floor of 
the patio was close-shaven turf. 
Joseph hung the lantern on the inside of 
one of the arches and turned to Connor, 
apparently to invite him to take one of the 
_ chairs under the arcade. Instead, he raised 
his hand to impose silence. Connor heard, 


from some distance, a harsh sound of | 


breathing of inconceivable strength. For 
though it was plainly not clese to them, 
he could mark each intake and expulsion 
of breath. And the noise created for him 
_ the picture of a monster. 

“Let us go to the master,” said Joseph 
and turned straight across he! patio in the 
direction of that sonorous breathing. 

- Connor followed, by no means at ease, 


From the withered negroes to huge Joseph 


had been a long step. How far would be 
the reach between Joseph himself and the 


omnipotent master? 


He passed in the track of Joseph toward 
the rear of the patio. Presently the big 
negro halted, removed his hat, and faced 

a door beneath the arcade. It was only a 
momentary interruption. He went on again 
at once, replacing his hat, but the thrill of 
apprehension. was still tingling i in the blood 
of the gambler. - Now they went under the 
arcade, through an open door, and issued in 


the rear of the house, -Comnor’s imaginary 


“monster ” dissolved. 

For they stood in front of a blacksmith 
shop, the side toward them being entirely 
open so that Connor could see the whole 
of the interior. Two sooty lanterns hung 
from the rafters, the light tangling among 


wreaths of smoke above and showing below 


a man whose back was turned toward them 
as he worked a great snoring bellows with 
one hand. 
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-\ That belkewst was oes source see ite aie ot : Es 
terious breathing. Connor | chuckled; all oe 


mysteries dissolved as this had done th 


moment one confronted«them. He left off : 


chuckling to admire the ease with which 
the blacksmith handled the bellows. A 
massive angle of ‘iron was buried in the 


forge, the white flames spurting around it 


as the bellows blew, casting the smith into 
high relief at every pulse of the fire. Some- 
times it ran on the great muscles of the 
arm that kept the bellows in play; some- 
times it ran a dazzling outline around his 
entire body, showing the leather apron and 
the black hair which flooded down about 
his shoulders. 

“ Who—” began Connor. 

“ Hush,” cautioned Joseph in a whisper, 
“David speaks when he chooses—not 
sooner.” 


Here the ae laid hold on the iron 1 with : 


long pincers, and, raising it from the coals, 
at once the shop burst with white light as 
David placed the iron on the anvil and 
caught up a short-handled sledge. He 
whirled it and brought it down with a 
clangor. The sparks spurted into the night, 
dropping to the ground and turning red at 
the very feet of Connor. 
turned the iron, the steady shower of blows 


bending it, changing it, molding it under 
This was that — 


the eye of the gambler. 
clangor which had floated through the clear 
mountain air to him when he first gazed 
down on the valley; this was the bell-like 
murmur which had washed down to him 
through the gates of the valley. | 

At least it was easy to understand why 
the negroes feared him. A full fourteen 
pounds was in the head of that sledge, Con- 
nor guessed, yet David whirled it with a 
light and deft precision. 
dering of the anvil told the weight of those 
blows. Meantime, with every leap of the 
spark-showers the gambler studied the face 
of the master. They were features of 
strength rather than beauty from the frown- 


ing forehead to the craggy jaw. Asortof — 
heres: happiness lived in that face now, the 


thought of the craftsman and _ joy of oe 
laborer in his strength. 


As the white heat passed ee the iron 


and it no Jonger’ flowed into | a s 


Slowly David 


Only the shud- ° 


ange ¢ nim. ee ae noth- 
ing « of ., ironcraft, “but he guessed shrewdly 
Pe. ‘that another man would have softened the 
2 metal with fire again at this point. Instead, 
David chose’ to soften it with strength. 
The steady patter of blows increased to a 


thundering rain as the iron turned a dark 


and darker red. 

The rhythm of the worker grew swifter, 
did not break, and Connor watched with a 
keen eye of appreciation. Just as a great 
thoroughbred makes its supreme effort in 
the stretch by a lengthening and slight 
quickening of stride, but never a dropping 
into the choppy pace of unskilled labor at 
speed, so the man at the anvil was now 
rocking steadily back and forth from heel 
to toe, the knees unflexing a little as he 
struck and stiffening as he swung up the 
hammer. The greater effort was told only 
by the greater ring of the hammer face on, 
the hardening iron—by that and by the 
shudder of the arm of the smith as the 
fourteen pounds went ies home to the 
stroke. | 

And now the iron was quite de the 
smith stood with the ponderous sledge 
poised above his head and turned the bar 

swiftly, with study, to see that the angle 
‘was exactly what he wished. The hammer 
did not descend again on the iron; the 


smith was content, and plunging the big 


angle iron into the tempering tub, his burly 
shoulders were obscured for a moment by a 
rising cloud of steam. 

- He stepped out of this and came directly 

to them. Now the lantern was behind him, 
he was silhouetted in black, a mighty figure. 

He was panting from his labor, and the 

heavy sound of his breathing disturbed the 

gambler. He had expected to find a wise 
and simple old man in David. Instead, he 
was face to face with a Hercules. 

His attention was directed entirely to 
Joseph. 

“T come from my work unclean,” he 
said. ‘ Joseph, take the stranger within 
~ and wait.” 

_ Joseph led back into the patio to a plain 
AS jooden table beside which Connor, at the 
sat down. Here 
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the ceiling was inlaid with the same mate- | 


rial. But the arches and the wall of the 


building were of common dobe, massive, 
but te paly built. 

Beyond the fountain nodded like a phost’ 
in the patio, and now and then, when the 


lantern was swayed by the wind, the pool . 
The silence 


glinted and was black again. 
was beginning to make him feel more than 
ever like an unwelcome guest when another 


old negro came, and Connor noted with _ 


growing wonder the third of these black | 
ancients. 
youth a fine specimen of manhood. Even 
in white-headed age they retained some of 
that noble countenance which remains to 


those who have once been strong. This ae 


fellow bore a tray upon his arm, and in the 
free hand carried a large yellow cloth of a 
coarse weave. . 

He placed on the table a wooden 
trencher with a great loaf of white bread, a 
cone of clear honey, and an earthen pitcher 


of milk. Next he put a wooden bowl ona 


chair beside Connor, and when the latter 


obediently extended his hand, the old negro : < 
poured warm water over them and dried 


them with a napkin. 
There was a ceremony about this that 


fitted perfectly with the surroundings, and — D . 
He was to 


Connor became thoughtful. . 
tempt the master with the wealth of the _ 
world, but what could he give the man to 
replace this Homeric comfort? 

In the midst of these reflections soft 


steps approached him, and he saw the 
brown-faced David coming in a shapeless 
blouse and trousers of rough cloth, with 
Rising to meet his 


moccasins on his feet. 
host, he was surprised to find that David 
had no advantage in height and a small one 
in breadth of shoulder in the blacksmith 
shop; he had seemed a giant. The brown 
man stopped beside the table. He seemed 
to be around thirty, but because of the un- 
wrinkled forehead Connor decided that he | 
was probably five years older. 

“T am David,” he said, without offering 
his hand. 

“T,” said the gambler, “am Benjamin.” 

There was a flash that might have been 


x. 


The arcade was lightened - 
_ by a flagging of crystalline white stone, and 


Each of them must have been in — 


that of David 
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either pleasure or suspicion i in the face of 
David. , 
“Joseph has told me what ae passed 


Be between you,” he said. 


cas | hope he’s broken no law by letting 
me come in.” 
_ “ My will is the law; in disregarding me 


he has broken a law.” 


He made a sign above his shoulder that 
brought Joseph hurrying out of the gloom, 
his keen little eyes fastened upon the face 
of. the master with intolerable anxiety. 

There was another sign from David, and 
the negro, without a glance at Connor, 
snatched the ivory head out of his pocket, 
thrust it upon the table, and stood back, 
watching the brown man with fascination. 

“You see,” went on David, ‘ that he re- 
turns to you the price which you paid 
him. Therefore you have no longer a right 


to remain in the Garden of Eden.” 


Connor flushed. “If this were a price,” 
he answered, clinging as closely as he 
could to language as simple and direct as 
“it could be returned to 


But it is not a price. It is a gift, and 


- ee cannot be returned.” 


He held out the ape-head, and when 


Bt Joseph could see nothing save the face of 
- David, he pushed the trinket back toward 


the negro. 
= * Ther,” said the brown man, “ the fault 
: which ‘was small before is now grown large.” 

He looked calmly upon Joseph, and the 
giant quailed. By the table hung a gong 
on which the master tapped; one of the 
ancient servants appeared instantly. 
“Go to my room,” said David, “ and 
bring me the largest nugget from the chest.” 

The old man disappeared, and while they 


- waited for his return the little bright eyes 


of Joseph went to and fro on the face of 
the master; but David was staring into the 
darkness of the patio. The servant brought 
a nugget of gold, as large as the doubled 
fist of a child, and the master rolled it 
across the table to Connor. 

A tenseness about his -mouth told the 
gambler that much was staked on this ac- 
ceptance. He turned the nugget in his 
_ hand, noting the discoloration of the ore 

from which it had been taken. 
“It is a fine specimen,” he said. 
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« You wir sce,” ‘said Davie id, “bo 
size and weight.” im ie ee ae 

And Connor knew; it was an n exchange 
for the ivory head. He laid the nugget — 
carelessly back upon the table, thankful 
that the gift had been offered with such 
suspicious bluntness. ee 

“Tt is a fine specimen,” he repeated, 
“but I am not collecting.” © 

There was a heavy cloud on the face of 


David as he took up the nugget and passed 


it into the hand of the waiting servant; but 
his glance was for Joseph, not Connor. 

The negro burst into speech for the first 
time, and the words tumbled out. 

“IT do not want it. I shall not keep it. 
See, David; I give it up to him!” He made 
a gesture with both hands as though he 
would push away the ape-head forever. 

The master looked earnestly at Connor. 

“you Hear? | 3 

The latter shrugged his shoulders, say- 
ing: “I’ve never taken back a gift, and I 
can’t begin now.” 3 

Connor’s heart was beating rapidly, from 
the excitement of the strange interview and 
the sense of his narrow escape from banish- 
ment. Because he had made the gift to 
Joseph he had an inalienable right, it 
seemed, to expect some return from 
Joseph’s master—even permission to_ stay 
in the valley, if he insisted. 

There was another of those uncomforta- 
ble pauses, with the master looking sternly 
into the night. | 

“‘ Zacharias,” he said. 

The servant stepped beside him. 

“Bring the whip—and the cup.” 

The eyes of Zacharias rolled once toward 
Joseph and then he was gone, running; he 
returned almost instantly with a seven foot 
blacksnake, oiled until it glistened. He put 
it in the hand of David, but only when 
Joseph stepped back, shuddering, and then 
turned and kneeled before David, the sig- 
nificance of that whip came home to Con- 
nor, sickening him. The whites of Joseph’s 
eyes rolled at him and Connor stepped be- 
tween the negro and the whip. 

“Do you mean this?” he gasped. “Do | ? 
you mean to say that you are going to flog 
that poor fellow because he took ; a oe 
from me?” 4a: . 


me 


as I am the agent of his justice.. 


as oe 2 ee ae 
Dp oe “but to him it was 

en to me it is a great trouble.” 
ST be God!” murmured. Connor. 

«“ Do you call on him?” asked the brown 
man ‘severely. “He is only here in so far 
Yet 1 
trust it is not more His will than it is the 
will of David. Also, the heart of Joseph is 


‘stubborn and must be humbled. Tears are 


the sign of contrition, and the WEED oats 
not cease to fall until Joseph weeps.”» 

His glance pushed Connor back; the 
gambler saw the lash whirled, and he 
turned his back sharply before it fell. 


Even so, the impact of the lash on flesh cut 


into Connor, for he had only to take back 
the gift to end the flogging. He set his 
teeth. Could he give up his only hold on 
David and the Eden Grays? By the whiz- 
zing of the lash he knew that it was laid on 
with the full strength of that muscular arm. 
Nowea horrible murmur from the throat of 
Joseph forced him to turn against his will. 
_ The face of David was filled, not with 
anger, but with cruel disdain; under his 
flying lash the welts leaped up on the back 
of Joseph, but the negro, with his eyes 


- ghut and his head strained far back, en- 


dured. Only through his teeth, each time 
he drew breath, came that stifled moan, and 


he shuddered at each impact of the whip. 
- Now his eyes opened, and through the mist 


_of-pain a brutal hatred glimmered at Con- 


nor. That flare of rage seemed to sap the- 
last of his strength, for now his face con- 
vulsed, tears flooded down, and his: head 
dropped. Instantly the hand of David 
paused. 

Something had snapped i in Connor at the 
same time that the*head of Joseph fell, and 
while he wiped the wet from his face he 


_ only vaguely saw Joseph hurry down the 


corridor, with Zacharias ae eae the whip 

behind. 

- But the master? There was neither 

cruelty nor anger in his face as he turned 

to the table and filled with milk the 

wooden cup which Zacharias had brought. 
“This is my prayer,” he said quietly, 


eeat in ihe. justice of David there may 
my “never be the poison of David’s wrath.” 


He drained the cup broke a morsel of 
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Next he 


head fren the loaf and ate it. 


filled the second cup and handed it to the 


gambler. 

“¢ Drink.” 

Automatically Connor obeyed. 

(53 Eat.”’ 

In turn he tasted the bread._ | 

‘‘ And now,” said the master, in the deep, 
calm voice, “ you have drunk with David — 
in his house, and he has broken bread with 
you. 
good will between us. You have given a 
free gift to one of my people, and he who 


gives clothes to David’s people keeps David 
from the shame of nakedness; and he who 
puts bread in the mouths of David’s serv-  _ 


ants feeds David himself. Stay with me, 


therefore, Benjamin, until you find in the 


Garden the thing you desire, then take it © : 
and go your way. But until that time, 


what is David’s is Benjamin’s; your. will ee 


be my will, and my way be your way.” 
He paused. 
“ And now a eee you are weary?” 
“Very tired.” 
“ Follow me.” 


It seemed well to Connor to remove him- ne 


self from the eye of the master as soon as 
possible. Not that the host showed signs _ 


of anger, but just as one looks at a clear — : 
sky and forebodes hard weather because of 
misty horizons, so the gambler guessed the _ 


frown behind David’s eyes. He was glad 


to turn into the door which was opened for 
him. 


But even though he guessed the 
danger, 


double meaning. 

“You are very kind,” he said. 
night, David.” 

“May God keep you until the morning, 
Benjamin.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HANEEMAR. 


ROM the house of David Joseph 

skulked down the terraces until he 

came to the two long buildings and 
entered the smaller of these. He crossed a 
patio, smaller than the court of David’s” _ 
house; but there, too, was the fountain in 


Hereafter may there be peace and. — 


Connor could not refrain from — 
tempting Providence with a speech i eo 


ie Good ae 
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the center and the cool flooring of ere 


Across this, and running under the dimly 
lighted arcade, Joseph reached a door 


which he tore open, slammed behind him 


2 


bony forearms with puckered skin. 


- again, and with his great head fallen upon 


his chest, stared at a little withered negro 


who sat on a stool opposite the door. It 


was rather a low bench of wood than a 


stool; for it stood not more than six inches. 


above the level of the floor. His shoes off, 
and his bare feet tucked under his legs, he 


sat tailorwise and peered up at the giant. 


The sudden opening of the door had set his 
loose blouse fluttering about the old man’s 
skeleton body. The sleeves fell back from 
He 
was less a man than a receptacle of time. 
His temples sank in like the temples of a 


very old horse; his toothless mouth was 
- ¢rushed together by the pressure of the - 
Jong bony jaw, below which the skin hung 
in a. flap. 
ebony of Joseph, his black skin was cov- 


Compared with the polished 


ered with a thick dusting of gray. But the 


fire still glimmered in the hollows of his 
Se Gye. 
hopper body. 
of slender needles, never looking at his 
. work, nor during the interview with Joseph 
_ did he once slacken his pace. 
_ clicked with such swift precision that the 
work grew perceptibly, flowing slowly un- 
der the hands of the negro. aoe 


A cheerful spirit lived in the grass- 
He was knitting with a pair 


The needles 


Meanwhile this death’s head looked at 


the giant so steadily that Joseph seemed to. 
regret his unceremonious entrance. 


stood back against the door, fumbling its 
knob for a moment, but then his rage mas- 
tered him once more, and he burst into the 
tale of Connor’s coming and the ivory head. 


He brought his story to an end by deposit- 


ing the trinket before the ancient man and 
then stood back, his face still working, and 
waited with every show of confident curi- 
osity. 

As for the piligle. his. knitting needles 
continued to fly, but to view the little carv- 


ing more closely he cranned his skinny neck. 


At that moment, with his fallen features, his 
fleshless nose, hie wide, deformed mouth, he 


was a grinning mummy head. He remained 


gloating over the little image so long that 


_ Joseph stirred uneasily; but finally the gro-. 
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back, the neck muscles 


He . 


tesque lifted his Bead 


to support its weight. 


the ceiling than at J a ‘His speech was 
a writhing of the lips about the black hollow 
of the mouth and the voice a hollow mur- 


mur. 

‘““ This,” he said, “ is the face of a heal 
suhman. 
man, Haneemar. It was many years ago 
that I knew him. It was a time so long ago 
that I do not know how to tell you. It was 
before your birth and the birth of your 
father. It was when I lived naked in a 
green country where the air is thick and 
sweet and the sun burns. There I knew 
Haneemar. He is a strong suhman. You 
see, his eyes are green; that is because he 


has the strength of the great snake that 


ties its tail around a branch and hangs 
down with its head as high as the breast of 
aman. Those snakes kill an antelope and 
eat it at a mouthful. Their eyes are green 


and so are the eyes of Haneemar. And you 


see that Haneemar has golden teeth. That 
is because he has eaten wisdom. He knows 
the meat of all things like a nut he can 
crack between his teeth. Hs is as strong 
as the snake which eats monkeys, and he is 
as wise as the monkeys that run from the 


snake and throw sticks from the tops of the 


trees. That is Haneemar. 


“There is no luck for the man who car- 


ries the face of Haneemar with him. That 
is why David used the whip. He knew 
Haneemar. Also, in the other days I re- 
member that when a child was sick in the 
village they tied a goat in the forest and 
Haneemar came and ate the goat. If he ate 
the goat like a lion and left tooth marks on 
the bones then the child got well and lived. 
If he ate the goat like a panther and left 


the guts the child died. But if the goat » 


‘was not eaten for one day then Haneemar 
came and ate the child instead. I remem- 
ber this. There will be no luck for you 
while you carry Haneemar.” rs 

The big negro had heard this speech with 
eyes that grew rounder and rounder. Now 
he caught up the little image and raised 
his arm to throw it through the window. 


But the old man hissed, and goin turned Be 


with a shudder. 


wins: Sgt Ea 
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It is the face of the great suh- — 


He freely will you be vith of iniirat 

“Tt is true,” answered Joseph. “I re- 
a member the wie man would not take him 
~ BadkiPe | 
“Then,” id the old sage, “if the white 


~ 


man will not take him back, bad luck has 


come into the Garden, for only the white 
man would carry Haneemar out again. But 
do not give Haneemar to one of our friends, 
for then he will stay with us all. If you 
dig a deep hole and bury him in it, Hanee- 
mar may not be able to get out.” 

Joseph was beginning to swell with wrath. 
-“ The white man has put a curse on me,” 
he said. ‘‘ Abraham, what shall I do to 

him? Teach me a curse to put on him!”’ 

“ Hush!” answered Abraham. “ Those 
who pray to evil spirits are the slaves of the 
 eitieen they pray to.” 

“Then [shall a this Benjamin in my 
hands!” 
, He made a gesture as though he were 
snapping a stick of dry wood. 
“Vow are the greater fool. Is not this 
Benjamin, this stranger, a guest of the 
master?”’ 

‘“T shall steal him away by night in-such 
a manner that he shall not make even the 
noise of a mouse when the cat breaks its 
back. I shall steal him away and David 
will never know.” — 

_ The loose eyelids of the old man puck- 
ered and his glance became a ray of light. 

“The curse already works; Haneemar 
already is in your mind, Joseph. David 
will not know? Child, there is nothing that 
he does not know. He uses us. We are his 
tools. My mind is to him as my hand is 
to me. He comes inside my eyes; he knows 


what I think. And if old Abraham is noth- 


ing before David, what is Joseph? Hush! 
Let not a whisper go out! Do not even dare 
to think it. You have felt the whip of 
_ David, but you have not felt his hand when 
he is'in anger. A wounded mountain lion 
_ is not so terrible as the rage of David; he 
would be to you as an ax at the root of a 


Yes, and David is a greater body 
and a stronger hand than Jobn. Also, his 
anger is as free as the running of an un- 
taught colt. Remember, my son!” 

Joseph stretched out ‘is enormous arms. 
and: his. voice was a broken wail. 

“Oh, Abraham, Abraham, what pose x 
do?”’ ‘ 

“Wait,” said the al man quietly. “ Fok 


waiting entdibcnc the spirit strong. Look at en 
His body has been dead these 


Abraham! 
twenty years, but still his spirit lives.” 


‘* But the curse of Haneemar, Abraham?” 


Let Joseph be 


“ Haneemar is patient. 
patient also.” 
CHAPTER XIIL 
THE MIRACLE, 
ONNOR wakened in the gray hour of 


the morning, but beyond the window 


the world was much brighter than his — 


tered trees, and beyond the trees was the 
water of the lake. 


came ringing to Connor, and he was sell 
denly eager to be ci tsieke 

In the patio the fountain was still seve 
ing. As for the house, he found it far less 
imposing than it had been when lantern 


light picked out details here and there. 
The walls and the clumsy arches were the 
disagreeable color of dried mud and all un- 

der the arcade was dismal shadow. But | 
the lawn was already a faintly shining 


green, and the fountain went up above the 
ground shadow in a column of light. He 
passed on. The outside wall had that squat, 


crumbling appearance which every one 


knows who has been in Mexico—-and 


through an avenue of trees he saw the two | 


buildings between which he had ridden the 
night before. From the longer a negro was 
leading one of the gray horses. This, then, 
was the stable; the building opposite it was 


a duplicate on a smaller scale of the house — 


of David, and must be the servants’ beta 
ters. 
Connor went on toward a hilltop which 


ae hie sehisie and conquer him and been 
him? 


Nit Re 


room. The pale terraces went down to scat- 


Farther still the moun- _ 
tains rolled up into a brighter morning. A _ 
horse neighed out of the dawn; the sound ~ 
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alone topped the site of the master’s house; 
the crest was naked of trees, and over the 


tops of the surrounding ones Connor found 


that he commanded a complete view of the 
valley. The day before, looking from the 
far-off mountaintop, it had seemed to be a 
straight line very nearly, from the north 
to the south; now he saw that from the cen- 
ter both ends swung westward. The val- 
ley might be twelve miles long, and two or 
three wide, fenced by an unbroken wall of 
cliffs. Over the northern barrier poured a 
white line of water, which ran on through 
the valley in a river that widened above 
David’s house into a spacious lake three or 
four miles long. The river began again 
from the end of- the lake and continued 
straight to the base of the southern cliffs. 
Roads followed the swing of the river closely 
on each side, and the stream was bridged 
at each end of the lake. His angle of 


vision was so small that both extremities 


of the valley seemed a solid forest, but in 
the central portion he made out broad 
meadow lands and plowed fields checkering 
the groves. The house, as he had guessed 
the evening before, stood into the lake on 
a slender peninsula. And due west a narrow 
slit of light told of the gate into the Garden. 
it gave him a curiously confused emotion, as 
of a prisoner and spy in one. 
- He had walked back almost to the edge 
_of the clearing when David, from the other 
side, went up to the crest of the hill. Con- 
nor was already among the trees and he 
watched unobserved. The master of the 
_. Garden, at the top of the hill, paused and 
‘tutned toward Connor. The gambler 
flushed; he was about to step out and hail 
his host when a second thought assured him 
that he could not have been noticed behind 
that screen of shrubbery and trunks; more- 
over the glance of David Eden passed high 
above him. It might have been the cry 
of a hawk that made him turn so sharply; 
but through several minutes he remained 
without moving either hand or head, and as 
though he were waiting. Even in the dis- 
tance Connor marked the smile of happy 
expectation. If it had been another place 
and another man Connor would have 
thought it a lover waiting for his mistress. 
But, above all, he was glad of the oppor- 
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raised almost on tiptoe. 


Joseph; he saw again the old negroes with- 


bealig to see David ae remain anes: He 
realized that the evening before it had Geet a 
difficult to look directly into David’s face. ‘a 
He had carried away little more than im- _ 
pressions; of strength, dignity, a surface — 
calm and strong passions under it; but now _ 
he was able to see the face. It was full of — 
contradiction; a profile irrégular and deeply 
cut, but the full face had a touch of no- 
bility that made it almost handsome. 
As he watched, Connor thought he de- 
tected a growing excitement in David—his 
head was raised, his smile had deepened. 
Perhaps he came here to rejoice in his pos- 
sessions; but a moment later Connor real- 
ized that this could not be the case, for 
the gaze of the other must be fixed as high 
as the mountain peaks. | 
At that instant came the revelation; there 
was a stiffening of the whole body of David; 
his breast filled and he swayed forward and 
Connor, by sym- 
pathy, grew tense—and then the miracle 
happened. Over the face of David fell a 
sudden radiance. His hair, dull black the 
moment before, now glistened with light, 
and the swarthy skin became a shining 
bronze; his lips parted as though he drank 
in strength and happiness out of that mirac- 
ulous light. : 
_ The hard-headed Connor was stieuered: 
Back on his mind rushed a score of details, 
the background of this picture. He remem- — 
bered the almost superhuman strength of 


ering with many years, but still bright-eyed, 
straight and agile. Perhaps they, too, knew 
how to stand here and drink in a mysterious 
light which filled their outworn bodies with 
youth of the spirit, at least. And David? 
Was not this the reason that he scorned the 
world? Here was his treasure past reckon- 
ing, this fountain of youth. Here was the 
explanation, too, of that intolerable bright- 
ness of his eye. The gambler bowed his 
head. 
When he looked up again his soul had 
traveled higher and lower in one instant 
than it had ever moved before; he was 
staring like a child. Above all, he wanted — 
to see the face of David again, to examine 
that mysterious change, but the master was _ 
already walking down the hill and had al- — 


, site side of the slope. But now Con- 
“nor noted a difference everywhere surround- 

ing him. The air was warmer; the wind 
- seemed to have changed its fiber; and then 
he saw that the treetops oppasite him were 
shaking and glistening in a glory of light. 
Connor went limp and leaned against a 
tree, laughing weakly, silently. 

“* Hell,” he said at length, recovering him- 
self. ‘It was only the sunrise! 
I thought—”’ 

He began to laugh again, aloud, and the 
sound was caught up by the hillside and 
thrown back at him in a sharp echo. Con- 
nor went thoughtfully back to the house. 
In the patio he found the table near the 
fountain laid with a cloth, the wood 
scrubbed white, and on it the heavy earth- 

enware. David Eden came in with the 
calm, the same eye, difficult to meet. In- 
deed, then and thereafter when he was 
with David, he found himself continually 
looking away, and resorting to little man- 
-euvers to divert the glance of his host. 

“Good morrow,” said David. 

“7 have kept you waiting?” asked Con- 

‘nor. 

The master paused to make sure that he 
had understood the speech, then replied: 

1 EL. shied ‘been hungry I should have 
eaten.” 

There was no rebuff in that quiet state- 
ment, but it opened another door to Con- 
nor’s understanding. . 

“ Take this chair,” said David, moving 
it from the end of the table to the side. 
“Sitting here you can look through the 
gate of the patio and down to the lake. It 
is not pleasant to have four walls about 
one; but that is a thing which Isaac cannot 
understand. i: 


The gambler nodded, and to show that 


- he could be as unceremonious as his host, 
sat down without further words. He im- 
- mediately felt awkward, for David re- 
_ mained standing. He broke a morsel from 
the loaf of bread, which was yet the only 
_ food on the table, and turned to the East 
with a solemn face. 
“Out of His hands from whom I take 
this food,” said the master—‘ into His 
hands I give myself.” 
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ade: sheets oh as trees. on. the 


And me—: 
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He sat down in turn, and Isaac came in- © 
stantly with the breakfast. It was an as- 
tonishing menu to one accustomed to toast 
and coffee for the morning meal. On a 
great wooden platter which occupied half — 
the surface of the table, Isaac put down 
two chickens, roasted brown. <A_horn- 
handled hunting knife, razor sharp, was the 
only implement at each place, and fingers 
must serve as forks. To David that was a 
small impediment. Under the deft edge of 
his knife the breast of one chicken divided — 
rapidly; he ate the white slices like bread. — 


Indeed, the example was easy to follow; 
the mountain air had given him a vigorous _ 
appetite, and when Connor next looked up 


it was at the sound of glass tinkling. He — 
saw Isaac holding toward the master a buck- _ 


et of water in which a bottle was immersed _ : 


almost to the cork; David tried the tem- 


perature of the water with his fingers with 


a critical air, and then nodded to Isaac, 
who instantly drew the cork. A moment — 
later red wine was trickling into Connor’s 
cup. He viewed it with grateful astonish- 
ment, but David, poising his cup, looked 
across at his guest with a puzzled air. 
“Tn the old days,” he said gravely, 
“‘ when my masters drank they spoke to one © 
another in a kindly fashion. It is now five 
years since a man has sat at my table, and 
I am moved to say this to you, Benjamin: 
it is pleasant to speak to another not as a 
master who must be obeyed, but as an 


equal who may be answered, and this ismy _ 


wish, that if I have doubts of Benjamin, 


and ‘unfriendly thoughts, they may disap- ‘ 


pear with the wine we drink.” 


“ Thank you,” said Connor, anda thrill 
went through him as he met the eye of 


David. ‘“ That wish is my wish also—and ‘ 
long life to you, David.” 

There was a glint of pleasure in the ene 
of David, and they drank together. 

“ By. Heaven, ” cried Connor, putting 
down the cup, “it is Médoc! It is Chateau 
Lafite, upon my life!” 

He tasted it again. 

“And the vintage of ’96! 

David shook his head. 

“I have never heard of Médoc or Cha- 
teau Lafite.”’ 

és si least,” said Connor, raising vo cup 


Ts that true?” 


Hit 


| years.” 
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and breathing the delicate bouquet, “ this | 
imported from. 


wine is Bordeaux you 
France? The grapes which made this never 
grew outside of the Gironde!” 

But David smiled. 

“In the north of the Garden,” he said, 
“there are some low rolling hills, Benja- 
min; and there the grapes grow from which 
we make this wine.” 

Connor tasted the claret again. His re- 
spect for David had suddenly mounted; the 
hermit seemed nearer to him. 

“You grew these grapes in “ie valley?” 

he repeated softly. 

““ This very bottle we are drinking,” said 
David, warming to the talk. “ I remember 
when the grapes of this vintage were 

picked; I was a boy, then.” 
“T believe it,”’ answered Connor solemn- 
ly, and he raised the cup with a reverent 
hand, so that the sun filtered into the red 
and filled the liquid with dancing points of 
light. 
“It is a full twenty years old.” 
- “Tt ig twenty-five years old, said David 
‘calmly, “and this is the best vintage in ten 
‘He sighed. ‘It is now in its per- 
- fect prime and next year it will not be the 
‘same. You shall help me finish the stock, 
Benjamin.” 
“ You need not urge me,” smiled Connor. 
He shook his head again. 
“ But that is one wine I could have 
vowed I knew— Médoc. At least, I can 
tell you the soil it grows in.” 
The brows of the host raised; he began 
‘to listen intently. 

“Tt is a mixture of gravel, quartz and 
‘sand, continued Connor. 

“True!” exclaimed David, and looked 
at his guest with new eyes. 

“And two feet underneath there is a 
stone for subsoil which is a sort of sand or 
fine gravel cemented together.”’ 

_ David struck his hands together, frankly 
delighted. 

“This is marvelous,” he said, “‘ I would 
‘say you have seen the hills.” 

Connor rather gloomily. “ But north of 
‘Bordeaux in France there is a strip of land 
called the Médoc—the finest wine soil in 
the world, and there I learned what claret 
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may bee fare! VD basieth : 
‘Chateau Datour. 
‘the commune of Pauillac.” 


years I have lived in silence. 


_“T paid a price for what I know,” said 
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“ France?” echoed David, with the ees 
eyes of one who speaks of a lost world. — 
“‘ Ah, you have traveled?” ae 

“ Wherever fine horses race,” said Con- a 
nor, and turned back to the chicken. a 

« Think,” said David suddenly, “for five 

There have — 
been voices about me, but never mind; and 
now you here, and already you have taken © 
me at a step half-way around the world. 

““Ah, Benjamin, it is possible for an 
emptiness to be in a manlike hunger, you 
understand, and yet different—and nothing 
but a human voice can fill the space.” 

“‘ Have you no wish to leave your valley 
for a little while and see the world?” said 
Connor, carelessly. 

He watched gloomily, while an expres- 
sion of strong distaste grew on the face of 
David. He was still frowning when he an- 
swered: 

“ We will not speak of it again.” 

He jerked his head up and cleared away 
his frown with an effort. 

PALO speak with one man in the Gar- 
den—that is one thing,” he went on, “ but 


to hear the voices of two jabbering and a 
gibbering together—grinning like mindless _ 


creatures—throwing their hands out to help 


their words, as poor Joseph does—bah, it 4 


is like drinking new wine; it makes one’s 
head swim and the stomach stick. 

“Five times?” said Connor. ‘ You have 
traveled a good deal, then?” 3 

“Too much,” sighed David. “And 
each time I returned from Parkin Crossing 
I have cared less for what lies outside the 
valley.” 

“‘ Parkin Crossing?” 

““T have been told that there are five 


hundred people in the city,” said David, 


pronouncing the number slowly. “ But 
when I was there I was never able to count 
more than fifty, I believe.” | 
Connor found it necessary to cough. 
“‘ And each time you have left the valley 


you have gone no farther than Parkin 


Crossing?” he asked anit, his as a 
rising. _ i 
“And is not that far esos? replied a. 


‘ iat Ay cae 


i eee _ Rear hundreds a miles, ” said, 
David, “ or thereabout.”’ 


_pet dogs. 


onnor. closed his eyes twice pee then: 
“« Moti rode that distance between dawn and 
dark?” 
eas 3 Yes.”’ 

“Over these mountains most of the 
way?” he continued gently. 

“ About half the distance,” answered 
David. 

“And how 
hoarsely—* how long before your horse 
was able to make the trip back after you 
had ridden a hundred and thirty miles in 
twelve hours?” 

“‘ The next day,” said David, “JT always 
return.” 

“Tn the same time?” 

‘“‘Tn the same time,” said David. 

To doubt that simple voice was impos- 
sible. But Connor knew horses, and his 
credence was strained to the breaking point. 

‘“T should like very much,” he said, “ to 
see a horse that had covered two hundred 
and sixty miles within forty-eight hours.” 

“‘ Thirty-six,” corrected David. 

Connor swallowed. 

“ Thirty-six,’ he murmured faintly. 

** T shall send for him,” said the master, 
and struck the little gong which stood on 
one side of the table. Isaac came hurrying 
with that light step which made Connor 
forget his age. 

~“ Bring Glani,” said David: 

Isaac hurried across the patio, and David 
continued talking to his guest. . | 

“ Glani is not friendly; but you can see 
him from a distance.” 


“ And yet,” said Connor, “the other 


horses in the Garden seem as friendly as 
Is Glani naturally vicious?” | 
“His is of other blood,” replied David. 
“ He is the blood of the great mare Rustir, 
and all in her line are meant for one man 
only. He is more proud than all the rest.” 
He leaned back in his chair and his pe 


* naturally’ stern, grew tender. 


“Since he was foaled no hand as 
touched him except mine; no other has 
den him, groomed him, fed him.” 


long ”—queried Connor 


- quietly. ‘For I have never yet found a 
horse which would not come to my hand.” 

As he spoke, he looked straight into the 
eyes of David, with an effort, and at the 
same time took from the pecket of his coat 
a little bulbous root which was always with 
him. A Viennese who came from a life 


half spent in the Orient had given hima 
small box of those herbs as a priceless 


present. For the secret was that when the 


root was rubbed over the hands it left a 
faint odor on the skin, like freshly cut ap- 
ples; and to a horse that perfume was ir- 
They seemed to find init a pice 
ture of sweet clover, blossoming, and clean 
oats finely headed; yet to the nostrils of a _ 
man the scent was barely perceptible, 
Under cover of the table the gambler — 


resistible. 


rubbed his hands swiftly with the little root 
and dropped it back into his pocket. 


which had astonished the two old negroes 
at the gate. A hundred times, in stable and 


paddock, Connor had gone up to the most — 


intractable race horses and looked them 
over at close hand, at his leisure. 
master seemed in nowise disturbed by the 
last remark of Connor. 

“ That is true of old Abraham, also,” ‘ 
said. ‘‘ There was never a cob foaled in 


the valley which Abraham had not been — 


able to call away from its mother; he can 
read the souls of them all with a touch of 
his withered hands. Yes, I have seen that 
twenty times. But with Glani it is differ- 
ent. He is as proud as a man; he is fierce 


as a wolf; and Abraham himself cannot ve 


touch the neck of my horse. Look!” 


CHAPTER XIV.. 
THE CONQUEST. 


NDER the arch of the entrance Can. 
nor saw a gray stallion, naked of 
halter or rope, with his head raised. 

From the shadow he came shining into the 


sunlight; the wind raised his mane and tail ~ 


in ripples of silver. Ben Connor rose slow- 
ly from. his chair. Horses were religion to 
him; he felt now that he had stepped: into 
the inner shrine, | ate 


‘That 
was the secret of the power over Abra 


oe « pr be ran to see him,” said Connor — 


ke 
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' When he was able to speak he turned 
slowly toward David. “Sir,” he said 
hoarsely, “that is the greatest horse ever 
bred.” 

It was far more than a word of praise; 
it was a confession of faith which sur- 
rounded the moment and the stallion with 
solemnity, and David flushed like a proud 
boy. 7 
“There he stands,” he said. 
make him come to your hand.” 

It recalled Connor to his senses, that 
challenge, and feeling that his mind had 
been snatched away from him for a mo- 
ment, almost that he had been betrayed, he 
looked at David with a pale face. _ 

“He is too far away,” he said. 
him closer.” 

- There was one of those pauses which 
often come before crises, and Connor knew 
that by the outcome of this test he would 
be judged either a man or a cheap boaster. 

“‘T shall do this thing,” said the master 
of the Garden of Eden. If you bring Glani 
to your hand I shall give him to you to 
ride while you stay in the valley. Listen! 
No other man had so much as laid a hand 


“ Now 


“ Bring 


on the withers of Glani, but if you can 


make him come to you of his own free 
ee : 
_! “No,” said Connor calmly. “T shall 
make him come because my will is eee: 
than his.” 

“ Impossible!” burst out David. 

He controlled himself and looked at Con- 
nor with an almost wistful defiance. 

“JT hold to this,” he said. “If you can 
bring Glani to your hand, he is yours while 
you stay in the Garden—for my part, I 
- shall find another mount.” 

Connor slipped his right hand into his 
pocket and crushed the little root against 
the palm. 

“ Come hither, Glani,” commanded the 
master. The stallion came up _ behind 
David’s chair, looking fearlessly at the 
stranger. 
~ “ Now,” said David with scorn. 
is your time.” 
~ “J accept it,” replied Connor, 

He drew his hand from his pocket, and 
leaning over the table, he looked straight 
into the eye of the stallion. But in reality, 


“ This 
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the wind was ‘stirring behind hit, and he 
knew that it wafted the scent of the myste- ae 
rious root straight to Glani. ae 

“That is impossible,” said David, fol- a 
lowing the glance of Connor with a frown. 
“A horse has no reasoning brain. Silence 
cannot make him come to you.” 

““ However,” said Connor carelessly, “1 
shall not speak.” 

The master set his teeth over unuttered 
words, and glancing up to reassure himself, _ 
his face altered swiftly, and whispered: ; 

“Now, you four dead masters, bear wit- 
ness to this marvel! Glani feels the in- 
fluence!”’ 7 

For the head of Glani had raised as he 
scented the wind. Then he circled the 
table and came straight toward Connor. 
Within a pace, the scent of strange hu- © 
manity must have drowned the perfume of 
the root; he sprang away, catlike and j 
snorted his suspicion. 1 
~ David heaved a great sigh of relief. : 

“Vou fail!” he cried, and snatching up 
a bottle of wine, he poured out a cup. 
“‘ Brave Glani! I drink this in your honor!” 

Every muscle in David’s strong body was 
quivering, as though he were throwing all _ 
the effort of his will on the side of the stal- 
lion. 

“You think I have failed? asked Connor 
softly. 
oe Admit it? said David. 

His flush was gone and he was paler siete 
Connor now; he seemed to desire with all 
his might that the test should end; there 
was a fiber of entreaty in his voice. 

“ Admit it, Benjamin, as I admit your 
strange power? 

‘“T have hardly begun. Give me quiet.” 

David flung himself into his chair, his at- 
tention jerking from Glani to Connor and 
back. It was at this critical moment that 
a faint breeze puffed across the patio, car- 
rying the imperceptible fragrance of the 
root straight to Glani. Connor watched 
the stallion prick his eyes, and he blessed 
the quaint old Viennese with all his heart. 

The first approach of Glani had been in — 
the nature of a feint, but now that he was — 
sure, he went with all the directness of un- 
spoiled courage straight to the stranger. — 


Oe out. the words. 


ne “ i an have Poesia ” he aun forcing 
“ Take Glani; 
now a small thing. He is yours while you 
stay in the Garden. Afterward I shall give 
him to one of my servants.” _ 

Connor stood up, and though at his ris- 
ing Glani started back, he came to Connor 
again, following that elusive scent. To 
David it seemed the last struggle of the 


horse before completely submitting to the 


rule of a new master. He rose in turn, 
trembling with shame and anger, while 
Connor stood still, for about this stranger 
drifted a perfume of broad green fields with 
flowering tufts of grass, the heads well- 
seeded and sweet. And when a hand 
touched his withers, the stallion merely 
turned his head and nuzzled the shoulder 
of Connor inquisitively. 

With his hand on the back of the horse, 


the gambler realized for the first time 


Glani’s full stature. He stood. at least 
fifteen- three, though his perfect proportions 
made him seem smaller at a distance. No 
-doubt he was a giant among the Eden 
Grays, Connor thought to himself. The 
gallop on Abra the night before had been 
a great moment, but a ride on Glani was a 
prospect that took his breath. He paused. 
Perhaps it was the influence of a forgotten 
Puritan ancestor, casting a shade on every 
hope of happiness. With his weight poised 


for the leap to the back of the stallion, 


~ Connor looked at David. The master was 
in a silent agony, and the hand of Connor 
- fell away from the horse. He was afraid. 

“ T can’t do it,” he said frankly. 

“ Jump on his back,” urged David bit- 
terly. ‘‘ He is more to you than a yearling 
to the hands of Abraham.” 

Connor realized now how far he had 
gone; he set ‘Sbewt Ear the wrong 
steps. 

“Tt may appear that ey but I can’t 
trust myself on his back. You under- 
stand?” 3 
_ He stepped back with a gesture that sent 
Glani ‘bounding away. 

_ “You see,”? went on Connor, “I never 
4 could really understand him.” 


to me he is: 


this gratifying suggestion. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that you are a 
little afraid of Glani. That is why none st 
the rest can handle him.” 

He stopped in the midst of his oe 
congratulation and directed at Connor one 
of those glances which the isacaaste could | 
never learn to meet. 

“ Also,” said David, 
happy. If you had sat on his back I 
should have felt your weight on my own 
shoulders and spirit.” 

He laid a hand on Connor’s shoulder, 


but the gambler had won and lost too often 


** you, make ime 


The master seized bh eagerness ‘upon Ay 


with an impenetrable face to quail now. 


He even managed to smile. 
‘“‘ Hearken,” said David. 


taught me many things, and everything 
they taught me must be true, for they were _ 


only voices of a mind out of another world, 
Yet, in spite of them,” he went on kindly, _ 
“F begin to feel a kinship with you, Ben- 


jamin. Come, we will walk and talk to- 


‘ 


“My medias Ae 


aN 
hing 


gether in the cool of the morning. Glani!” 


The gray had wandered off to nibble at 
the turf; he whirled and came like a thrown oe 
- lance. 


“Glani,” said David, ‘ 


morning; but now, my friend, we are 
three.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


9 


N the mid-afternoon of that day Connor Y 
rested in his room, and David rested in 


the lake, floating ts only his nose and 
lips out of water. ‘Toward the center of 
the lake even the surface held the chill of 


the snows, but David floated in the warm 


shallows and looked up to the sky through 
a film of water. The tiny ripples became 
immense air waves that rushed from moun- 


tain to mountain, dashed the clouds up and — 
down, and then left the heavens placid and ~ 


qeaeiless. 

He grew weary of this placidity, and as 
he turned upon one side he heard a pro- 
longed hiss from the shore. David rolled 
with the speed of a water moccasin 


‘is usually ‘the 
only living thing that walks with me in the 
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headed in with his arm flashing in a | pow- 


erful stroke that presently brought him to 
the edge of the beach. He rose in front of 
old Abraham. 

A painter should have seen them together 
—the time-dried body of the old negro and 
the exuberant youth of the master. He 
looked on the servant with a stern kind- 
ness. 

“What are you dota here aaa a 
‘covering for your head while the sun is 
hot? Did they let you come of their own 


- accord, Abraham?” 


“I slipped away,” chuckled Abraham. 


‘‘ Isaac was in the patio, but I went by him 


like a hawk-shadow. Then I ran among 
the trees. Hat? Well, no more have you a 
hat, David.” 

? "The master frowned, but his displensuge 
passed quickly and he led the way to the 
lowest terrace. They sat on the soft thick 
grass, with their feet in the hot sand of the 
beach, and as the wind stirred the tree 
above: them a mottling of shadow moved 
across them. 


“You have come to speak privately with 


me,” said David. ‘‘ What is it?” - 
But Abraham embraced his skinny knees 
and smiled at the lake, his jaw falling. 


“Tt’s not what it was,” he said, and 


wagged his head. “It’s a sad lake com- 
pared to what it was.” 

David controlled his impatience. 

“Tell me how it is changed.” | 

_“ The color,” said the old man. “ Why, 

once, with a gallon of that blue you could 
have painted the whole sky.” He shaded 
his face to look up, but so doing his glance 
ventured through the branches and close 
to the white-hot circle of the sun. His head 
dropped and he leaned on one arm. 

“Look at the green of the grass,” sug- 
gested David. “It will rest your eyes.” 


“ Do you think my eyes are weak? No, 


_ I dropped my head to think how the world 
has fallen off in the last fifty years. It 
was all different in the days of John. But 
that was before you came to the valley.” 

“The sky was not the same?” apes 
the master. 

‘“‘ And men, also,” said Abraham instant- 
Iya Ho, yes! 
not see his like in these days.” 
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John was a man; you will 


answer. “ Perhaps. sgn Gs 


“ There is no perhaps.” Jie 


Abraham spoke with a decision: that . 


brought his jaw close up under his nose. 
“He is my master,” insisted Abraham, 

and, smiling suddenly, he whispered: “ ‘Mah 

‘ol’ Marse Johnnie Cracken!” 

' “ What’s that?” called David. 


Abraham stared at him with unseeing 


eyes. A mist of years drifted between 
them, and now the old man came slowly 
out of the past and found himself seated on 
the lawn in a lonely valley with great, naked 
mountains piled around it. 
“* What did you say?” repeated David. 
Abraham hastily changed the subject. 


“In those days if a stranger came to- 


the Garden.of Eden he did not stay. Aye, 
and in those days Abraham could have 
taken the strongest by the neck and pitched 
him through the gates. I remember when 
the men came over the mountains—long be- 
fore you were born. ‘Ten men at the gate, 
I remember, and they had guns. But 
when my master told them to go away they 
looked at him and they looked at each 


other, but after a while they went away.” 


Abraham rocked in an ecstasy. 
“No man could face my master. I re- 
member how he sat on his horse that day.” 

“It was Rustir?” asked David eagerly. 

“She was the queen of horses,” replied 
the old negro indirectly, ‘“‘ and he was the 
king of men; there are no more men like 


my master, and there are no more horses 


like Rustir.” 
There was a pause, then David spoke. 
“John was a good man and a strong 


man,” he said, looking down at his own — 


brown hands. “And Rustir was a fine 
mare, but it is foolish to call her the best.” 

“There was never a horse like Rustir,” 
said the old man monotonously. 

“Bah! What of Glani?” 

“Yes, that is a good colt.” 


“A good colt! Come, Abraham! Have 


you ever opened your dim eyes and really | 


looked at him? Name one fault.” 
“T have said Glani is a good colt,” 
peated Abraham, worried. 
“ Come, conde 
was better.” eer 


David flushed, but he held ack his first 


You have said Rustr 2s 


Sas, } 
Re i i he! 
Py Lena ge | || 

Butt ve 


a a ri uek ey 3) aces 
A ; bom ee be Pe ee Linad sha Laan 


_ bled Abraham. 
_ They flatter and the master believes. 
my master has an eye—he looked through 
a man like an eagle through mist. 
I stood before my master my soul was | 
naked; a wind blew through me. 


- look awry. This one man is no danger. I 


raint of David scene 
ee eerdgs Ephraim, Jacob, they all 
ay that Glani is the greatest.” 

“They change like the masters,” grum- 
“ The | servants -change. 
But 


When 
But I 


say John was one man; and there are no 
other horses like his mare Rustir. My 


- master is silent; other men have words as 


heavy as their hands.” 

“‘ Peace, Abraham, peace. You shame 
me. The Lord was far from me, and I 
spoke in anger, and I retract it.” 

‘“ A word is a bullet that strikes men 


down, David. Let the wind blow on your 


face when your heart is hot.” 


‘“‘T confess my sin,” said David, but his 
i jaw was set. 


“‘ Confess your sins in silence.” 
i Et:is-true. si 
He looked at Abraham as if he would be 


: rid of him. 


“You are angry to-day, Abraham.” 
“The law of the Garden has been 


~ broken.” 


_“ By whem?” 
“David has unbarred the gate, a 
“Yes, to one man.” 
“It is enough. 7 
“ Peace, Abraham. You are old ae 


- could break him in my hands—so!” 


(aed Dy ng Pcek el 


: _ sound of David’s breathing and the slow 
curling of the ripples on the beach. 


“A strong man may be hopeless against 
words,” said the oracular old man. “ With 
a word he may set you on fire.” _ 

“Do you think me a tinder and dry 


grass? Set me on fire with a word?” 


“An old man who looks awry had done 


it with a word. And see—again!” 


There was a silence filled only by the 


“Vou try me sorely, Abraham.” 
~ “ Good steel will bend, but not break. ” 


“Say no more of this man. He is harm- 
(SRST 
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could meet my glance. | 
a mind, and he meets my eye and I feel his” 


288: 


: as No—but at least be brief.” 


“Then I say to you, David, that he has 


: ‘brought evil into the valley.” 


The master burst into sudden laughter 


_ that carried away his anger. | 


“He brought no evil, Abraham. He 


_ brought only the clothes on his back.” 


‘‘ The serpent brought into the first Gar- 
den only his skin and his forked tongue.” 
— “ There was a devil in that serpent.” — 

“Aye, and what of Benjamin?” es 

“Tell me your proofs, and let them be 
good ones, Abraham.” 

“T am old,” said the negro ‘sadly, " but 


Iam not afeatd: & 


“T wait.” 
es Benjamin brought an evil image with 
him. It is the face of a great suhman, . 


and he tempted Joseph with it, and Joseph oe 


fell.” 

“The trinket of carved bone?” Pics 

David. : 
‘“* The face of a devil! 


But with his charm he bought Joseph, and — 
now Joseph walks alone and thinks unholy 
thoughts, and when he is spoken to he looks - 
up first with a snake’s eye before he an-— 
swers. Is not this the work of Benjamin?” — 

*¢ What would you have me do? Joseph 
has already paid for his fault with the pain 
of the whip.” 

“ Cast out the stranger, David. ? 

David mused. At last he spoke. 
at me, Abraham!” 

The other raised his head and peered 


“ Look 


into the face of David, but presently his 


glance wavered and turned away. 

“See,” said David. “ After Matthew 
died there was no one in the Garden who 
But Benjamin is — 


thoughts before he speaks them. He is 
pleasant to me, Abraham.” | 

“The voice of the serpent was pleasant 
to Eve,” said the negro. 

The nostrils of David quivered. - 

“ What is it that you call the trinket?” 

“A great suhman. My people feared 
and worshiped him in the old days. A 


strong devil!” 


“ An idol!” said David. “ What! Abra- 
ham, do you still worship sticks and stones? 


Who was un- | 
happy among us until Benjamin came? _ 


234. 


Have you been taught no more than that? 
Do you put a mind in the handiwork of a 
man?” 
The head of Abraham fell. Bois 

“TJ am weak before you, David,” he said. 
“JT have no power to speak except the 

words of my master, which I remember. 
- Now I feel you rise against me, and I am 
dust under your feet. Think of Abraham, 
then, as a voice in the wind, but hear that 
voice. I know, but I know not why I 
know, or how I know, there is evil in the 
valley, David. Cast it out!” 

‘“‘T have broken bread and drunk milk 
with Benjamin. How can I drive him out 
_ of the valley?” 

“Let him stay in thesvalley if you can 
keep him out of your mind. He is in your 
thoughts. He is with you like a shadow.” 

“He is not stronger than I,” said the 
master. 

“Evil is stronger than the greatest. Ms 

“Tt is cowardly to shrink from him be- 
fore I know him.” 

“ Have no fear of him—but of yourself. 
‘A wise man trembleth at his own strength.” 
“Tell me, Abraham—does the seed of 


<s 3 _ To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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lage on the banks of, perhaps, the wild- 
est of earth’s navigable rivers, a man 
sat on a pine box behind a larger one, upon 
which as a table he had spread a number 


[ the chief hut of a deserted native vil- 
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“Yes, for Rustie Giee és my cmsstont a 
“And has Glani ever bowed his. heat 
for any man saving for me?” ; 
“He is a stubborn colt. 
bled me!” j 
‘“ But I tell you, Abiéaham: he came to 
the hand of Benjamin!” q 
The old negro blinked at the master. 
“Then there was something in that 
hand,” he said at last. 4 
‘There was nothing,” said David in tri- 
umph. ‘I saw the bare palm.” . 
“Tt is strange.” 
“ ‘You are wrong. Admit it.” 
“T must think, David.” 
“Yes,” said the master kindly. ‘“ Here 
is my hand. Rise, and come with me to 
your house.” 
They went slowly, slowly up the terrace, 
‘Abraham clinging to the arm of the master. 
“ Also,” -said David, “he has come for. 
only a little time. He will soon be gone, 
Speak no more of Benjamin.” | 
“I have already spoken almost enough,” — 
said Abraham. “ You will not forget.” — 
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of closely figured. sheets of paper. He | 
went over these again and again, unable to | 
convince himself of the results he ca from 
the figures. 4 

Occasionally he lifted this | face and 7 
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‘ “Sometimes the hand 
stale on his temples. Even by the 


pres 
‘smoky lantern one might have seen the 


_ yellow of his forehead, the flush of his 
cheek, the dark circles around and the 
bloodshot whites of eyes it must have tor- 


tured to read in that feeble light. 


Thus, burning with fever, aching in 


every limb, half blinded with the pain in 
his head, David Barless attained his vision 
of success. It was his hour of triumph. 


But David Barless’s face could not undo 
its creases of pain to display joy as the 
drawn jaws released the muttered words— 

‘We'll make it yet.” 


- For any one else, for the chance stranger 


to whom he might have given hospitality, 
for one of the peons now sleeping in the 
hammocks of the other huts about—David 


‘Barless might have smiled. Alone he did 


not try. The one man for whom he al- 


ways had forced a smile, and the one wom- 


an who might have forced one from him 
were thousands of miles away—he hoped. 

The truth was that he could not believe 
his triumph. Too many other prospects 
had been snatched from him, too many 
near victories had turned to defeat. The 


figures promised such life as his unremit- 


ting toil might deserve. Instinct, trained 
by adversity, refused to believe the figures. 
Something akin to presentiment darkened 
the light of hope. A man with a more 


usual background in life might have at- 


tributed this to the fever. David Barless 
could not dare be sure his figures were not 
distorted by delirium. 

And events proved that presentiment 
and instinct were right. 

There was more concrete ground for 
doubt. Four weeks ago he had been un- 
able to figure that he could finish here 
without fresh supplies of ,food. He had 
dispatched messengers to Mafiaos. Two 


- weeks should certainly have got the canoes 


down to the big business center of the jun- 


gle; half of that would have sufficed for 
_ the return of the launch he had ordered. 
‘Now he was calculating upon completing 
his work and the long tow to the nearest 
real town before his present supplies should 
“peas exhausted. 


1 chote’ ik as if to ‘bras: off i mn) © 


‘sharp bit of gravel. 
the stern accusation uttered by his father, 
who had come upon the scene as the one 
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And there was yet another reason for 
doubt. He felt it in the head he clutched 


with hot and quivering fingers; he saw it 


reflected from the broken bit of mirror be- 
fore which he daily struggled with his razor 


to keep himself from forgetting civiliza- _ 


tion. 
“We'll make it yet,” he whispered 


‘through clenched teeth. But sometimes. 


the words would end in a scarcely sup- 
pressed groan— 

“Oh, God—if they’d only brought me 
up some quinine!” 

His supply of that was exhausted. 


Il. 


But. it would take no mean illness to 
stop David Barless so near the threshold 
of real success. He had fought too hard 
when there was no hope to yield now, with 
victory in his grasp. Few men have car- 
ried on far in the race of life with such a 
handicap as he had borne. 

David had a twin brother. At ten years 
of age the pair had resembled each other, 
loved each other, and quarreled about as 


‘thoroughly and vigorously as is the wont 


of twin brothers. David and Jonathan, 
the two had been named by parents in- 
clined to the Biblical. 

Some intimate who knew them well 
enough to distinguish them easily had once 
remarked that David was the better lover 
and Jonathan the better scrapper of the 
pair. 


this order. David, seldom angry, this time 


‘knocked his hroie: down. 


He probably will not forget in all eter- 
nity his fright as Jonathan lay still, a tiny 
trickle of blood oozing from a cut on the 
back of the head which had struck on a 
He had no need for 


combatant fell: 

“Now you’ve killed him.” 

A moment later, to David’s vast but pre- 
mature relief, Johnathan was howling proof 
to the contrary. But the mother arrived — 
in time to salvage the disciplinary value of | 
the incident— 

“* You've probably deiurda his brain. If 


But once a tussle broke to reverse  _ 
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he lives, he may be crazy all the rest of his 


life. And you'll be responsible.” 
~The doctor who stitched up the slight 


cut pooh-poohed the idea of any serious 


result of the blow. 

“ Doctors can’t tell,” the ae insist- 
ed, when she Wocosecet that David was 
comforting himself about it. ‘‘ Sometimes 


things like that don’t show for yeu after- 


ward.” 

- Johnathan’s injury had not taken so long 
showing. The day after he complained of 
more ache than the visible bump seemed to 
account for. He was kept at home from 
school for a week. 

His mother could scarcely have believed 


the excuse she gave David for failure to in- 


flict the usual punishments upon one or two 
boyish faults Jonathan committed during 
that week. Either boy would have been 
let off with light penalties under the mild- 
est touch of malady. - 

~“Vou’d give me a licking for that,” 
David complained of unfairness, as is the 
-manner of children. | 

_ “ Jonathan isn’t really well yet from the 
cut on his head,” she answered. ‘‘ Besides 
—there’s no knowing if he’s entirely re- 
‘sponsible after such a blow as that.” 

- But a month had brought misgivings 


and three months certainty to the mother 


- that Jonathan’s brain had been injured. It 

did not take much longer to convince the 
mother. Jonathan went swiftly from bad 
to worse. By the end of a year the hurt 
boy exhibited the sloven listlessness, the 
loose shuffle, the unkemptness, the lack of 
self-control, the sullen viciousness of nie 
sition—of the defective. 

There is no human affection Dee the 
reach of perversity. And mother-love goes 
wrong when its sentimentality entirely re- 
verses the dictates of reason. Mrs. Bar- 
less refused absolutely to hear of putting 

her boy in any institution for the mentally 
afflicted. 

She saved him from having the State 
place him where he belonged through the 
- operation of truant laws. Jonathan was 
sent to private schools, and from one of 
these to another, until one was found of 
sufficiently low standard.to keep any sort 
of paying pupil. David had to share the 
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duced to a point where there was need for 


eee. cuanbauie ce ibe we: 0 
never let the strong one forget that he | as. 
responsible for the weakness. : a 

_ The worst of schools had its eshee : 
oie reached a stage of badness where - 
the makeshift master was compelled to 
choose between keeping the.twins and hav- 
ing any other pupils. It was inetheir six- 
tenth year. q 

And the Barless HAE So never a war- 
cant for more than the education the State — 
will supply to any fit child, had been re-— 
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any help David could give. He found em- — 
ployment in the office of a lumber com- — 
pany. | 
David never, nowadays, pretended that — 
he had been born with any inordinate taste — 
for work. Ambition, in his case, had found — 
vent in a very modest desire for a bicycle. — 
To get it he walked to his work, he per- 
formed all manner of extra tasks outside — 
his regular employment, he fairly devoured 
overtime. | eS, 
Hitherto the conscious cost of David’s — 
assault upon his brother had consisted in 
countless fights to rescue Jonathan from — 
the just resentment of other boys who re- 
fused to excuse the defective’s viciously © 
ugly and unoccasioned attacks upon them- 
selves. To David it came as a bolt from — 
the blue that he might pay Jonathan’s way 
out of troubles otherwise than with his fists — 
and in coinage of blackened eyes and 
bruised features. The fifty dollars for the — 
bicycle had been duly deposited in the 
bank; David was promising himself the 
pleasure of the purchase on the morrow, 
and his first long ride on the Saturday half- 
holiday—when Jonathan was arrested for 
throwing stones through thirty or forty 
windows of a vacant factory building. : 
David’s bicycle money and his father’s 
note for four times as much had saved Jon- 
athan from criminal prosecution by the © 
owner of the damaged building. Eighteen — 
years afterward, sick, in a strange land of 
strange conditions, David could far more 
easily figure the exact amount of labor he ~ 
could extract from fifty quarter-civilized 
Indian peons than he could have calcu- 
lated what it had cost him to settle AM ’ 
than’s troubles. | “ 
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ee 


creased. 


y extracting David’s promise to spare her 
ailing boy the real and imagined horrors of 
institutional life. Jonathan’s crimes in- 
Like many other mental defi- 
| cients, he seemed as adept in evil as he was 
incapable of good. He developed down- 
right cleverness in forging David’s name 
to checks. The twin resemblance still 
served him in cashing them almost any- 
where outside the banks where David kept 
his accounts. And his promise to his 
mother made David stand the losses. There 
were always petty thefts from others to 
settle up, mere wanton mischief to pay for, 
in spite of hired watchers at added expense, 
and doctors with infinite varieties of diag- 
noses and never a cure. 

- With all said and done, it is really a 


pretty wild-eyed theorist who will attempt 


to deny that, in this country, any man can 
make money who wants it badly enough 
to work for it. David, who had to have 
-money, earned it. He became a very high- 
ly paid officer in the company he had 
helped to make. He dared not take a 
partnership, lest his brother’s troubles in- 
volve the rest of the concern. 

At last Jonathan overreached his 
_ brother’s powers to protect him. He com- 
bined burglary, arson, and an. all but fatal 
assault in one single criminal spasm. It 
stretched David’s credit to the limit to save 
the defective from a long sentence at hard 
labor. Strangely, alienists differed as to 
whether Jonathan was insane at all; and 
David could not escape the fact that the 


‘only one who testified to certainty on the 


subject he had employed at a price to tempt 
professional probity. His lawyers congrat- 
ulated him that they had saved his brother 
from the State hospital for the criminal in- 
sane. 

He saw now that his present income was 
inadequate for further legal efforts to free 
the unfortunate. The best he could do was 
to provide every possible comfort and at- 
tention for Jonathan, pending the acquisi- 
tion of a wealth that could stand high- 


priced litigations and the certain expenses — 


_ their success would entail afterward. 
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But his present expenditures on Jona- 


than were as nothing to what it had cost 
him to have his brother at large. He 
quickly paid up the debts of the trial. He 
soon acquired such money as would have 
enabled him to support a family in com- — 
fort, had he not had other use for too much ~ 
more. He saved it, invested it cautiously. 

Then the after-war slump in business set 
his mind to a notion he had always enter- 
tained. His firm had specialized in South - 
American fine woods. The spirit that had 
fought out his. personal life-battle had 
never been quite content with the fact that 
the vastness of all earth’s forests has, to the - 


present time, remained of greatly impaired 


value to the rubber industry and of no 
value at all to the world’s lumber market. 

For years he had believed that great 
areas of the selvas of the upper Amazon 
basin could be cleared at sufficient profit 
to pay the expense of replanting to over- 
come the great obstacle of overluxurious- 
ness of vegetation. The constant deple- 
tion of other timber resources and the in- 
verse increase in cost of lumber are fre- 
quently enough depicted in charts with 
diagonal lines on checkers. Upon such 
charts David Barless’s mind continually — 
drew other lines to represent the best in- 
formation he'could gather as to the ex- 
penses of separating the useful and valu- 
able woods from the less valuable and the 
utterly useless and the dense undergrowth 
of the selvas, the costs of labor and trans- — 
portation, the requirements of big-scale | 
sanitation. Every lumber man believes 
that the lines printed on the charts must | 
some time cross the lines David’s studying 
drew. He believed that time had pee 
arrived. 

The slump in business showed him that — 
he had reached the limits of the position — 
he had hitherto occupied. Only a bigger 
business could liberate Jonathan and keep 
him free. Besides that desire, David, with — 
his care for his brother, reduced to routine 
visits and greatly modified expenses, de- 
veloped the first really selfish ambitions he 
had allowed himself since his earliest disap- 
pointments. 

Among the other things he had done for 3 
Jowathan had been the employing of a 
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nurse he had found in the office of a noted 
alienist. Ruth Hardwick had impressed 
him as a remarkably capable woman, with 
the qualities highly developed which we 
usually call motherly. She was born to 
soothe people of abnormally irate disposi- 
tions. 

What it took time for David to discover 


was the fact that a man who has. fought 


his kind of a fight to the age of thirty-five 


- js as amenable to soothingly motherly dis- 
positions as if his nerves were distorted 


with brain derangements. Ruth Hardwick 
had set him to dreaming things entirely 
apart from private sanatoriums for his 
brother. 

And so, for the first time in his life, he 
gambled otherwise than on the certainty 
that Jonathan would eventually lose him 
all he might earn. He took all the money 


he could raise himself; he was able ta get 


a little more from men who were as eager 


as he to be on the ground floor as pioneers 


in the vast future development of the great- 
est of all forests. They were ready to back 


him as the head of a great industry, if his 
first small experiment should demonstrate 


his figuring from hitherto second-hand in- 


_ formation. 


A year on the nae on land to be had 


for the claiming, had all but exhausted his 


close-calculated resources. That last order 
for supplies would leave barely enough to 


| his credit in Mafaos to set him on down 
the Amazon. 


But he would tow down a 
great load of lumber, huge rafts of logs fas- 
tened together to serve as barges for great 


piles more. And these would guarantee the — 
costs of their delivery in the marts of 
America with the margin of profit that 


would win the money for turning the ex- 
periment into the great industry he had 


fee dreamed of heading. 


- Success—this was what the figures on 
the pine box table spelled to him. The de- 
lay of the last load of supplies had left him 


half starved in the effort to live on entirely 
native food; for lack of quinine he was rag- 
ing with jungle fever. 
the real reason why he could not smile. 


But this was not 


Success had waited so long;. success 


meant so much; success was so beyond his 


long experience of dragging his life mill- 
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his grasp. Instead, he looked up for the 


-wouldn’t meet your draft. You been spend- — 


stone ithe no voter F hope lea cue! drag- 
ging it to life’s end— that he could not 
quite believe in success when he held it in 


ghost of that childhood accident which had 
been magnified into a crime, reaching out. 
its long arm to snatch from him again the 
fruits of his superhuman toil. | 

And the ghost stood before him. 

Two or three times before he had looked’ 
out of the entirely open side of the shack 
which faced the river and its breeze, his — 
gaze drawn by sounds of a canoe’s paddles, ~ 
the grating of its bottom on the slimy — 
gravel of the beach, but unable to pierce — 
the gloom beyond the dim light of his lan- — 
tern. He had not been sure enough of the © 
sounds to trouble to investigate them. 

Slouching automatically to lean against 
the pillar in the middle of the open side of — 
the hut, his whole figure a vision of that — 
dense laziness which is utter lack of will | 
to stiffen joints, Jonathan Barless leered 
down at him, his flabby lips wiggling a_ 
dangling cigarette as he greeted his brother — 
with a grin that seemed to find some satis- | 
faction in the consternation his appearance 
brought. 

“Lo, Dave—I T gotcha at last. Takes q 
more’n their iron bars to keep 
Jonathan away from David, eh? What’s — 
the matter? Ain’t you glad to see me?” 
His slack shoulders heaved with silent, © 
mocking laughter as David continued to — 
stare through bloodshot eyes from which — 
trembling hands were trying to brush aside — 
some impossible vision. a 

The Indian boatman who had brought — 
him dodged past as if fearful of a kick or — 
blow, and nervously extended some enve- — 
lopes in his grimy hands to David. | 

‘ The hell with those!” snarled Jonathan. 
“TI can tell you what they’re about, I~ 
reckon. One’s from that bank to tell you © 
your account’s overdrawn up at Mafaos; — 
an’ that one’s from that big store where — 
they thought I was you and wanted to know — 
what you wanted to do about paying for 
some stuff you had ordered, since the bank — 


ing a lot of your money on your travels, — 
looks to me. You better sic hae to paint | 
and raise some, quick. o 


ay 
toes ae 


ans. os) ae time coming, TH say. 
She sure did keep right along after me. 
Come on—don’t stop to read them. Gimme 


a drink of something better’n this—muddy 


river water, and some eats. I’m hungrier’n 
hell. Say—what’s the matter?” 

Perhaps, though he did not know it, 
Jonathan Barless had never needed his 
brother’s aid as badly as now. But now, 
for once, that aid was not forthcoming. 

David had toppled from the box in a dead 
faint. 
III. 


JoNATHAN’s need, his own helplessness— 


this was the combination which tortured 
David’s lucid moments during the rest of 
that night, the day that followed, and other 
nights and days which got jumbled in his 
fevered brain until he could never be sure 
as to what was delirium’s hallucination and 
what really happened. 

That his own hopes had been dashed 
from his hands as he all but gripped them, 
that he was ruined, that he had little chance 
to live to escape from the jungle trap 

-Jonathan’s arrival had sprung—these things 
could scarce affect him now. His life had 
been one brutal disciplining into acceptance 
of disappointments and defeats. In his 

quietest moments he cursed his own folly 
in having dreamed of escaping his life work 
of expiating his boyhood wrath. 
The hope of love he gave up only a little 
harder than the others. He had but capped 
his foolishness in imagining he might marry 
a wife and possess a home and family. His 
_ duty now was to shut that thought forever 
from his mind; for his own sake he might 
only endeavor to banish Ruth Hardwick 
from a memory she must-torture needlessly. 
But here it seemed that heaven itself 
was not satisfied to let him off with the one 
punishment, but must double its keenest 
pains. No other hallucination persisted. as 

the vision of her presence at his side, or 
made itself so poignantly real from the time 
he first thought he saw her. Even in periods 
of such clearness that he knew better than 
to try to talk to her, he still saw her and 

s ae et qo to him. 


This > were all things tumbled about in | 


| a whirling brain. None of the others were — 
so pleasant as this when he yielded it cre- 


dence; few of them held any element to 
give joy; most were by way of mental tor- 
ture worse than the physical pains of his 
sickness. 

Some he could distinguish for certainly 


unreal, like the frequent presence of the 


woman he had loved. Next to that vision in 
constancy was his work with the Indian 
peons. He knew that, too, was nightmare 
stuff. He could not lift his head from the 
ground or his pillow without total loss of 
consciousness. 

The ground or his pillow—few things got 
more completely muddled than his imme- 
diate location. The bare earth floor of the 
Indian hut—his skin burned with a thou- 
sand ant bites to back the belief that this 
was, or had been, his bed. But that he had 
lain in his hammock he could convince him- 


‘self by regularly arranged bruises on his 
arms where the knots of the cording had 


pressed. And then, try as he would, his eyes 
refused to bring the open front of his shack 
to replace a certainly visionary interior of 
a tug’s pilot house with a stolid Indian for- 
ever standing at a wheel. Even a wish that 
Jonathan were capable of getting the whole 
outfit headed downstream was bound to be 
the product of brain fever. 

The certainly real things were hideously 
different. Jonathan, weeping for hunger in 
the hammock, wailing like a forlorn infant 
—that was the sort of thing that bore the 
inherent stamp of reality. Jonathan, rag- 
ing at his inability to get what he wanted 
whence it had always come, brutally kick- 
ing the helpless sick man in an effort to 
rouse him from the floor and to action— 
David could but try to hope: that was un- 
real. 

And, most surely real of all, Jonathan 
just gone! And David learned from this 
how keenly we can love those toward whom 
our position must be most completely that 
of the giver of the heaviest sacrifices. No 
other thought tortured like that of the weak-. 
minded brother, lost in a search for food, 


too mad to dream of such means as sane — 
‘men use to find themselves, and growing 


more horribly mad with the stings of count- 
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less insects, the imagined terrors of Rawle ty 


days, the real perils of jungle nights; lack- 
ing the sense to lie down and let death 
come as easily as might be, tearing his 
hands and bruising his feet to the pitiful 
end. The best that could be hoped for him 
was death’s hastening by the poisoned dart 
of a savage’s blowgun or serpent’s fang, the 
quick crushing by a monster anaconda, 
drowning in the dark river. 

Even Jonathan’s mother had always 
wished death as the only hope of relief for 
his miseries. It was the best any one could 
wish him. David had shared the wish. It 
had not always been untinctured by the 
thought of the tremendous load that death 
might lift from his own shoulders. 

But now David’s hope that Jonathan was 
dead had been purified of any selfish 
thought. His own life had been thoroughly 
wrecked, and beyond salvage. He had 

_ neither hope or wish to live through the 
present illness. Really sick people are rare- 
- ly loath to die. To David it came to matter 
only that he had certainly finished the 
heavy task his childhood fault had laid upon 


, ei 


And to this hope he brought an nicl 
which would hardly have helped him in 
healthier condition. Normally, David was 
surely no spiritist. But now he helped him- 
self believe that Jonathan’s woes were over, 


_by allowing some psychic reality to his per- | 


sistently recurring visions of his brother. 
Certainly these were not visions of Jonathan 
as he could imagine Jonathan in the flesh. 
These showed such a Jonathan as David 
might have wished to own as his brother. 
This Jonathan could give crisp, businesslike 
orders to the phantom steersman of the 
dream tug. He could step into the sick 


room on tiptoe, with some actual thought 


of another’s comfort. He could stand up 
like aman. He could talk with the vision, 
Ruth Hardwick, as a gentleman should ad- 
dress a lady. And, once or twice, as he 
dreamed this new Jonathan’s presence bend- 
ing over him, it seemed as if his brother’s 
ghost had fairly turned the tables upon him 
and become the efficient, competent keeper 
of'a David as helpless and needy as he had 
been. 

And this phantom, Jonathan, played a 


; hostile satbaises He oul ad i id nti 


ing hard. And in its bow that Jonathan, 


Save in dreams, was working feverishly whi 


that island still. It was not far above t 
mouth of the Javari. On his ascent of 
river he had been warned of its tempo 
occupation by a dangerous tribe. In sp 
of the warning he had been forced to land 
there and spend the night. He had watched 
all through it. But the hostile savages had 
waited for this dream to materialize. 1 

Beached just beyond the river’s edge he 
had visioned the motor tug. Apparently i it 
had been brought there in sinking condition, 
On board it three of the peons were pump- 


who might have been, but never had 7 : 


he drove two other natives to assist him ti 
shouts and signs. 4 

David seemed to have sensed a glow off 
pride in this Jonathan who could work and 
manage and rule before the savages had 
rushed in, coming apparently from the 
moods. ine the island?s middle, dividing to 
pass him and meet beyond, ‘thus circling 
and cutting him off from the water’s edge. 
They had come in stealthy silence. They 
were armed with stone-headed axes—ham- 
mers, rather, since there had been no at- 
tempt to sharpen the edges of the stones 
bound into the cleft ends of the handles. — 

David had summoned strength to leap 
to his feet. It had not lasted him an in- 
stant. His legs had collapsed under him. 
It seemed that had saved his life.. Appar- 
ently the savages each believed he had been : 
felled by some other’s blow. In an instant 
half a dozen of them had picked him 7 
and were headed with him for their place "| 
hiding in the thicket. 

In that instant he realized that he nail 
not alone at their mercy. He thought that 
Ruth must have cried out. He glimpsed _ 
her, leaping ashore from a huge raft of logs. 

Santewhens he caught the idea that, in 
every probability, they were bearing hins to. 
a fire which would burn him to death and : 
likely enough roast him for a cannibal feast. 
But his terror centered upon the fate of the 
girl. He-knew that his captors had divided, — 
sending half their number ede vhackes 
beachward to seize her. ; | 


ace his drove the th brain. 
_ Jonathan—the imbecile coward who had — 
deserted him a thousand times in battles 


picket ia ties t completely 


_ of fists and sticks and stones he had himself 


started by senseless, wayward acts of mis- 


chief, the weakling who would not go aione 


up a dark stair, who shrank from shadows 


in the moonlight, who wept in fright at a 
dog’s bark, who bullied babies and the 
brother who would never again strike back, 
but ran, bawling, from boys of half his size 


who made a stand against him, whose final 


crime had been assault upon a bed-ridden 
old man supposed to have hidden hoards of 
money in a lonely hermitage where the 
criminal lunatic had gone by day for sheer 
dread of the dark of safer night—Jonathan 
had leaped from the tug’s side, waist-deep 


in the water, and was plunging forward 


for the beach. He was armed enly with 
a hatchet; he probably was not even aware 
of that, but carried it because it had been 
in his hand for the work he was at. 
Jonathan had called to the peons to follow 
him, and did not look back to see if his 


. command was being obeyed. 


No more did he pause as the savages 
faced about, and dropping David, rushed 


back to overcome and capture the stronger 


e/ 


enemy. He met them at the water’s edge. 

If the next moments had not been the 
creation of delirium they must have made 
David delirious. He was not’ a man for 
blood; but abundant practice had given 
him a love for a fight against odds. It was 
a very revel for him to watch his brother. 

For some seconds the whole mass of 
twisting, mud-smeared bodies seemed mill- 
ing about in utter confusion. Above the 
heads the stone axes pounded, and the steel 
one. It seemed beyond hope that the lone 


- white man could stand a full minute of it. 


‘Then the mass moved back and backward 


up the beach. Some of it stayed, fallen, 


writhing, at the water’s edge. Now and 


Fy again another mud-smeared body dropped 
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- and remained. Once they all leaped inward 


| San down—Jonathan had fallen. But he 
Le was ap hs er tonaes pushing them back. 


_Back—back—until the hindmost stum- 
es ae over David’s feet where they had left 


him. Two of them tripped and fell thus. 


“It made room for four swift swings of the — 


hatchet, and three more toppled over. And 
Jonathan made one quick stoop, and was. 


up again, with David grasped by the waist. _ 
under his left arm. And David had seen his 


face, an unsightly smear of blood from a 
dozen wounds. But out of it had shone 
eyes, clear and bright and brave and even 


tender, as they looked into those of his sick : So 


decdhiie: 


Then back again—his right arm wielding. S | 
the ax, his head and shoulders bent to pro- 


tect thé helpless man he carried. The ranks © 
of the savages had thinned now—but were 
not thin enough. 


And then Ruth Hardwick had teoiderd ee 
once more on the scene. 
rushed back to get the pistol she now point- 
ed at the nearest of the brutal cannibals. 


David saw her pull the trigger. The ham- 
mer did not fall. Its spring was broken. 

Half a dozen of the savages leaped to- 
ward her. Jonathan shifted his course aside 
after them. Harder, swifter, he swung the 
hatchet. It knocked the two who had first 
reached Ruth, right and left. ate 

Then he lruried it at a third. His left a 
arm snatched at the woman’s waist. 


toward the tug. 
against their blows. 


But the girl did not need such aid. She . = 
freed herself from his clasp and plunged 


on ahead. David could only guess at the a 
endurance which carried his brother to8the __ 


tug’s side. The timid peons seemed then to A : 
take enough heart to lend a hand. But the © a 


arm that had borne him relaxed as David © 
rolled over the boat’s side. A thousand © 


stars shot through his hot brain as his head : io 
struck some projecting bit of timber i in ine ee 


bottom. 
IV. 


UNREAL—unreal—as much a figment of : 


delirium as all he saw and knew for the 
phantasm stuff it was with a brain which 
He would 
have given another twenty years of hard- 


was clear if his senses were not. 


ship to make that scene real, to know that 


She must have __ 


He ae 
staggered under the load, into the water, 
It left him unprotected _ 


be? It did not matter. 
_ being kind to him to let him see some 
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poor Jonathan had just once been capable 
of such heroism. But it could not be. 
No more than the strange room in which 
he found himself. Vaguely it -suggested, 
now a room in a well-kept hospital, now 
the bedroom he and Jonathan had shared 
-as children. And what he could see of the 
foot of his own bed and the white iron 
frame of another beside it, might bear out 
the last fancy as easily as another. 
If his eyes would but clear as his brain 


had cleared—that white-jacketed, dark- 


skinned young doctor would probably melt 
into the unkempt figure of Taongi, his faith- 
_ ful but sadly inefficient cook. Poor Taongi 
—and all the rest of them—God knew if 
_ they could get themselves back down the 
river in safety, with no guiding intelligence 
to keep them in order and discipline. God 
knew whether they still had food to eat. 

~ And the woman—Ruth—who would she 
Perhaps God was 


_ misshapen squaw in such guise. And 
_ Jonathan’s voice beside him—that much 
might very well be real. 
swung another hammock for Jonathan by 
now. But—oh, God! He had hoped 
Jonathan would not survive him. And he 
was quite sure that he was going to die. 
But, no—Jonathan’s words were too fan- 
tastic. It was but more delirium, hearkening 


back to twenty years ago, and twisting 


everything into absurdity— 

~ « V¥ou don’t think that crack has injured 
his brain any, doctor?” David could re- 
member his father asking that about 
Jonathan. 

“ Eet ees pos-stbble—”’ ‘That harrowing 
_ English certainly was not borrowed from the 
speech of any of Jonathan’s doctors. ‘“‘ But 
ze senhor have suffer great fever. Eet ees 
to expect, that he ees queer in the haid for 
little time—no?” 

Jonathan’s words were amazing— 

“For God’s sake-don’t hint to him of 
the possibility!” 

“Why not?” The doctor gasped. 

‘“* Man,” Tl tell you why not,” Jonathan 
fairly shouted. “I had a crack on the head 
twenty years ago: I escaped from an asy- 
_ lum for criminal insane to get down here. 


_ I was a lunatic.” 
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that. 


They would have 


your haid in your fight with the Indi 
have restore you. Eet ees pos—” 
“No! 1 was restored two weeks before 
I was restored when I found I had 
to do something—had to do a lot—or starve 
to death on that hellish river. I soon saw 
that I could do it. I could hardly believe. 
it. And I hate now to believe some things 4 
about it. 4 
“Insane? It took me two years to make ~ 
myself insane after that first blow. At the — 
beginning I found that I could get away — 
with anything by pleading a pain in the © 
back of my head. By the end of the two 
years I had got to thinking I was privileged — 
to raise the devil, that my evil impulses ~ 
were beyond resistance, that I was insane. — 
I let myself go. I went—to hell. 4 
“Oh, doctor—turn him over a little, sol ~ 
can see his face. I must know that he’s | 
all right—he’s got to be. He’s got to pull | 
through. He’s got to get all that lumber © 
on down the river. He’s got to see his big — 
plans completed and be the big man I’ve © 
kept him from being. He’s got to marry — 
Miss Hardwick, after she’s chased me all — 
the way down here for his sake, and — 
straightened out the financial hash I made © 
for him. He’s got to forgive me and let me — 
help him and pay him back. He’s got to © 
let me be his real brother—and show him — 
I’ve learned how to be a man.” } 
Could all this be real? Could any of | | 
it be real? Was this really the Mafaos — 
Hospital? Was that a doctor? Was Ruth ~ 
Hardwick really there? d 
But those things did not matter. No— — 
not even the woman. There are other loves — 
that can pale the love of man for woman — 
into significance. David would marry Ruth 
some day, if he lived. He would be all a — 
husband should be-to his wife. He would — 
love her with a big love. j 
But twenty years of his life had gone 
into the making of his love for his twin — 
brother, twenty years of slavish, hard, un- — 
repaid sacrifice. And now, far more than he { 
wanted that life, he wanted to know if | 
Jonathan’s words were real, if Jonathan had — 
actually come to sanity, if Jonathan had — 
found his manhood atelast, if Jonathan had | 
come to be his real brother again. 


_And—he tumed 


_ tor’s lips drew in sympathetic strain. But 
David never felt it. He was in the throes 
of a tenser agony of hope’s birth. 

_ Perhaps some subtle psychologist could 
tell us why what he saw should have satis- 


Augus 


an had been ‘the hero of 


hime it Rath eas even pres rag doc- | 


sta (rroner 


and ate Colbron 


3 


fied him. It brought from him a great sigh 

of an unutterable joy. sy 
was completely wrapped in bandages, barely 
opened for his eyes and nose and lips. ce 


' His brother’s head 


“‘ Jonathan,” he whispered tremulously. 
“ David!” his twin brother sobbed back, 
And both had said enough—had said it — 


all. Yet Jonathan still deceived his brother, 


He did not tell that he, too, loved ‘Ruth’ . 
Hardwick. He never wil 
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CHAPTER VIII (continued ). 
THE ROSE WITH TWO STEMS. 


OMMISSIONER SENNFELD | sat 
é up, interested. Sensible officials. did 
when Muller made such remarks. 


He waited for a moment or two, then, as 


the veteran detective did not speak, Senn- 
feld asked: : 
“Then you have grounds to believe it 
was not a suicide?” 
Muller did not answer, but asked a ques- 
tion himself: 
“Was there an nitenneye” 
&“ Ves.” : 
“But not a very thorough one?” 
___ -Sennfeld could not resist a laugh. “I 
_ admit it was a mere formality. Dr. Pan- 


| This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for April 8. 


zer was able to determine the cause of death 
at once—internal hemorrhage from a stab — 
wound. So there was really. nothing glee 
necessary.” 
“‘T’m glad tothear that.” : Y nee 
c¢ Why?” : a EN, 
“Ym assuming that the pets was ot 
even undressed.”’ 
“No; it did not seem necessary.” ae 
“Bxeellent. Then ‘the shoes and the — 
gown are exactly as they were when Elise 
Lehman returned to her home that eve- 
ning?”’ ae 
“Not quite. 
the dagger.”’ aiee 
“The bodice, yes, That doesn’t interest 
me. ‘The ‘effect on the gown would be the © 
same in either case—I mean in case of sul- 


The gown was pierced oy : 


message. 
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cide or murder. What T want to see is her 
_ skirt and her shoes.” 
“Why, if I may ask?” 

“Tl show you—in the Gray House. 
_ Can you meet me there to-day?” 

“‘ Any time after six.” 

“Good. I'll expect you there at six.” 

There was a knock at the door; a con- 
stable brought a dispatch. 

‘“‘T hope that’s the answer from Linz,” 
said Muller. ‘I had them wire to ask 
some particulars concerning the dead wo- 
man’s maid.” 

-Sennfeld looked up in surprise. 

_ “Why are you so interested in this An- 
tonia’ Schreiner?” hé asked, opening the 
“TI could understand—if you’d 
seen her,” he continued with a smile, “ for 
in spite of her evident illness she was a 
- deucedly pretty woman.” 
“Indeed?” 
_ “Extremely pretty; better than that— 


extremely interesting.” 


“But you think she was ill? Why?” 

_ “She looked so pale—really ill. It takes 
a pretty woman to look interesting when 
she’s ill, doesn’t it?” 

“H-m! This young woman begins to 
interest me very decidedly.” 
“What did I tell you?” 
“Not that way. I’ve never been—’ 

Muller was about to add “much of a 
chaser,” but decided to change it to “ very 
inflammable! But this eet Schreiner, 
- or whatever her name is—” 

Then you don’t think that was her real 
mame? She certainly has won your inter- 
est.” 

‘More than that; she has confused me 
a bit—confused the detective in me, I mean, 


b] 


- not the man,” he added with a smile. 


Sennfeld nodded. 
“JT understand. You begin to suspect 
 her—although you first thought it was some 
man who was jealous of Baron Wallroth’s 
claims.” 

“It may still be so,” replied Muller. 


arate Only I can’t just see where this girl comes 
e in.’ 


ee But you will see soon,” said Sennfeld, 
looking at the old detective with genuine 
admiration. 


Muller bowed. ‘Praise from the pro- 
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fession is indeed gratifying. Bute 


later.” 


ord of any such person. 


things always come to light ‘sooner 


“ Especially if Joseph Muller helps,” ‘si 
laughed Sennfeld, who was a good sort. 
“ Now let’s see what the Linz people have 
to say.” eg 
He read the dispatch, then handed it to 
Muller. 
Muller read it and nodded. “No rec- 4 
I thought so. 
Then she has something to do with the | 
murder.” He folded the wire and put it 
in his pocket. ‘‘'Too bad that carpet had 7 
such an elaborate pattern!” 4 
Sennfeld’s eyes and mouth opened. | 
Muller went on calmly: “ Because, if the — 
pattern had been simpler or plainer—and if — 
every one else had as good eyes as I | 
have—”’ q 
Sennfeld’s hand was on the detective’s — 
arm, and he asked quickly: j 
“ ‘What then?” ’ 
“Then this Antonia Schreiner, about — 
whose real name and antecedents and posi- — 
tion we know absolutely nothing, would — 
have been kept under observation—and we — 
would have been several steps nearer the ~ 
solution of the mystery.” a 
The commissioner’s fresh-colored face ~ 
took on a deeper red. He felt thoroughly — 
ashamed of himself, more so than ever be- — 
fore in his official career. He realized it — 
was his place to have discovered something 
of the truth of this case, but he had taken — 
the simple obvious explanation for granted. — 
And instead of suspecting this girl in the — 
slightest, or even considering the possibility — 
that suspicion might attach to her, he had 
treated her with sympathetic courtesy, and — 
had taken a greater interest in her appear- 
ance than in her possible connection with — 
the case. And he had left it to an outsider — 
to discover that the girl lied in every detail — 
that concerned herself. She would natural- — 
ly have good reasons for doing so. Senn- 
feld realized that his conduct had been in- 
excusable in a police official. 
“How could I have been so blind?” he — 
said low and humbly. a 
Muller hastened to comfort him. ; 
“Oh, no. You saw everything that sev- q 
eral other people saw who were not at all 


x 

4 
as. 
4 j 


I knew it was not suicide. 


you didn’t see one tiny lit- 
ae on not = to see— 
Spting ids version “of uitide But ar tone 
it to you this afternoon—show you why I 
And by the 
way, I knew that this morning, before this 
‘Tony got into the picture. It was the 
sitting-room carpet that told me the truth— 
and it will tell you, too, when you question 
it closely. 

“ But now please tell me everything you 
know about this girl. For I, also, paid too 
little attention to her and to what you. have 
already told me about her.” 

Muller noted down what the commission- 
er told-him. The latter had to hunt around 
in his memory a bit to supplement the bare 
statements on the police blotter with more 
personal details—especially such details as 
did not particularly concern the girl’s looks. 


Muller had his dinner served upstairs 
in his own room at the hotel. To the very 

correct waiter’s surprise, he insisted on hav- 
_ ing his servant at the table with him. The 
shy Russian, with his furtive eyes, in which 
constant terror seemed to lurk, and his un- 
specified position of something between 


~ valet and secretary, was a mystery to the 


hotel force.. They did not like him, and 
had already made up their minds that there 
was something suspicious about the lad. 

_ Ossip paid no attention to their distrust- 
ful looks. His manner toward his master’ 
was one of doglike devotion; his manners, 
when he could forget his continual attitude 
of distrust, were those of a man of educa- 
~ tion. 

_ “ You’re not eating,” said Muller kindly, 
looking over at Ossip’s pale face. | , 
The young Russian blushed. ‘‘ Do you 
remember, sir? It’s Sens a year to- 
morrow—” 
ee ‘His voice trembled. Muller looked at 
him, then his face brightened into a smile 
of deep sympathy. nS) 
“ Just a year—that you have been with 
me—a year to-morrow. I had nearly for- 


e gotten. And yet I had planned to tell you 


- something when the year was up—some- 
_ thing that may please you. I want to tell 
ou that I ne never for one instant re- 


Pludoff’s barn that stormy night.” 
“ Oh—Mr. Muller—master—” 


IN ee 
be ahtted the fact that I did go ato Nicola ae 


His voice choked with emotion, Ossip left 


his face over the old detective’s bane 


“There, there, boy—don’t be so upset,” ” : ‘ 


Muller crooned softly, as if to a child, 
passing his hand over the | sisi rough dark 
hair. 


Muller’s relations with Ossip Jewleff, aed By 
the boy’s position in his house as his as- __ 
sistant, had a story back of them—a story _ 
very characteristic of the famous detective’s 


good heart and unerring judgment of hu- 
man nature. 
taken him far afield into Siberia. 


his place and knelt beside Muller, eeeine es 


es eo 


One of his man-hunts had — : 
"Stopping 
a good day’s drive from the railway to 
change horses at a little toll station, the 
stationmaster told him of a boy hiding out 


in his shed. The lad had fled from prison, 


drawn by his anxiety to see ne — b : 


again. 


hardships. The good people nursed him 
back to health, but had no means to help 


him on his journey. They trusted this kind- 
faced stranger and asked him to befriend 


the unfortunate lad. 


Nicola Pludoff had found hi in he 
snow, so nearly dead that there seemed — 
little hope for him. He had come several 
hundred miles on foot, suffering incredible 


Muller went to the shed and questioned os 


the boy. Ossip acknowledged that he had 


committed a murder. In uncontrollable 


rage he struck down the man who insulted _ 
He had 
endured two years in a Siberian prison until 
word had come to him somehow that his _ 
Then he managed to es- 
cape and. started out on a mad journey ~ 
With tears _ 


his mother and defiled her name. 


mother was ill. 


that nearly cost him his life. 


Bech 


in his eyes the lad begged the stranger to 


help him to get to his home. 


Could he but 


see his mother again he would return vol- 


untarily to the prison to serve the remaining _ 


half year of his sentence. 


Muller’s heart was as kind as his jude 


ment was sound. He took the boy with him 
as his valet. 
late. 


But Ossip reached-home too © 
His mother was dead. In his deep 
pity Muller kept him with him, and would _ 
not allow him to return to the horrors of _ 
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- Kara. . 
about people who had been in prison. Un- 


der certain conditions he thought them the - 
‘best sort of material from which to. train — 


up assistants for his own work. And this 

boy had been a college student, possessing 
a trained intelligent. mind. 

Life held no further interest for Ossip 


than the one feeling of devotion to the man 


who had trusted and befriended him. He 
- proved an apt pupil, and Muller gave him 
~~ as much work as possible, trying to bring 
’ the healing influence of an active interest 
- into the mind darkened by sad and terrible 
- memories. 
Ossip cared little for other people; he 
_ found it hard to overcome the years of hu- 
- miliation and the continuous whip of fear 


that had accompanied him on his mad flight 
_ through the Siberian wilderness. 


But for 
Muller’s sake he tried to be more like the 
average, and did succeed sometimes. 
Muller told him it was valuable for his 
- work. 
' “ Men in our profession,” the Aeiibive 
said now, ‘‘ have to keep themselves as in- 
-. conspicuous as possible. The less people 
notice and talk about us, the better for the 
success of our work. For the less they 
- notice us, the easier can we observe and 
study them. So cheer up, Ossip, and eat 
your dinner. The waiter will wonder why 
two grown men can’t make away with this 
simple meal. We don’t want anybody 
wondering about us in this town just yet. 
You’re young—that’s cause enough to be 
cheerful.” 

Muller turned to his own plate with a 
light sigh. He had felt of late that the 
burden of years weighed on him more than 
he liked. 

After dinner they sat down by the win- 

dow to the enjoyment of a good cigar. 
While the waiter was in the room they 
talked of indifferent things—the interesting 
buildings of the fine old city, its famous 
mountain surroundings, quite like any or- 
_- dinary tourists. But as soon as they were 


alone Muller told Ossip that he wanted - 


him to go to the Gray House and hang 
about there, particularly on the side to- 
ward the river, most of the afternoon. He 
_could take a book and sit by the river on 
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Joseph Muller had his own ideas - ; 
- see something or some one that would 


Thorn, either,’ he thought. 
» pretty! 


-usually have two stems. 


: growing old, but we can still see a } thing 


one of the numerous benches. He m 


worth noting. To test the boy, Muller’s — 
description of the house and its location 
was short and rather casual. They were © 
to meet by the river about seven o’clock. — 
“ But, first of all, here is a telegram to — 
dispatch; then come back for a letter I 
must write.” 4 

The telegram was addressed to Walter - 
Thorn, and read as follows: 4 


Your suspicion seems justified. Letter fol- 
lows. Please wire me at once any information 
you may have that would aid in finding the 
lady’s personal servant. Then send, by letter, 
all possible details concerning this person. 4 
The girl has spread a web of lies about her- 4 
self and seems to have something to do with 
the case. 


It was a lengthy message, but Muller 
believed in long telegrams where necessary. 
He had had experience with messages that 
were misunderstood because too condensed. 
An hour later Muller had finished a lengthy _ 
letter to the same address, which he turned ~ | 
over to Ossip to post. 

The boy then set out for the Gray <4 
House. a. 

Muller remained in his room for some 
little while, pacing up and down slowly. — 
The old detective was irritated. He had ~ 
struck a trail which his unerring instinct — 
told him should be followed at once. And — 


here he had to depend on others, or lose 


much valuable time in a difficult search for 
what any of several people could have 
found if they had kept their wits about 


. them. 


“Don’t suppose [ll get much help from 
“ Deucedly | 
Extremely interesting! Yes, they 
all fall for that, like flies for a honey pot. 
Our good commissioner seems to have paid 
far more attention to the girl’s looks than 
to her words during his investigation. H-m! 
Fine investigation! He was a lot more — 
interested in the living woman than in the _ 
dead one. 

“Of course he had no time for consider- 
ation of the simple fact that a rose doesn’t — 

It was left to old | 

Muller to point that out, eh? We may be > : 


Of course 


beauty wherever he finds it. He’d hardly 

‘be likely to notice anything about the girl 
that would give us a clew to find her. [ll 
have to play a lone hand on this hunt for 
her less beautiful qualities.” 

Muller grumbled to himself as he pre- 
pared to go out. 

He went to the cemetery, famous for 
its location. But Muller was interested only 
in Elise Lehman’s grave. He found a couple 
of men busy planting flowers on the newly 
raised mound. Stopping to talk to them, 
he learned that the dead lady’s fiancé had 
ordered a splendid stone for the grave. 


“Tt must ’a’ been the gentleman who was 


here a day or two ago,” said one of the 
men. “ He cried real hard, as if he felt 
~ awful bad about her death.” 

‘“‘ Probably the only person who did feel 
that way,” suggested Muller. 

The old workman shook his head. 

“Oh, no, sir; there’s a pretty young lady 
been here twice since the funeral. She 


--eried, too. I saw her.” 

‘Muller was interested. “A young wo-. 
=. pan?” : 

“Ves, sir. Maybe you know who she 


was, if you know the dead lady’s friends.” 
- Muller wondered if this one idea was the 
right one. 

“ Was it a young woman in the twenties, 
pretty but sickly looking?” : 

“Ves, sir; that’s she. She wasn’t what 
you’d call sickly looking, not that way. I 

mean she was a well-built sort, but pale 
and looked as if she was awful sorry for 
the poor dead lady. She left this nice rose- 
bush to plant on the grave.” 

“H-m! ‘When was she here last?” asked 
the detective thoughtfully. 

“Day before yesterday—’twas dark al- 
ready when she came in to go to the grave. 
She gave me three gulden for letting her in 

after the doors was closed.” < 

“Oh, that’s why you remembered so 
well?” said Muller with a smile, which was 
met ‘by an answering one on the: pareieless 

Schone before him. . 

oe ah 


ek ice Thetses ell: dees Kegel 
gional right to forget everything else over 


well he stopped, took out pencil and paper : - 


o “Yes, 5 gy don't often. get such. tps : 


And I ain’t so old but what I can notice Oe 
nice-looking wench yet, sir.” 


“JT see. Anything more you can tell me 
about her?” ee 

“No, sir. Except that she told me ‘she : ; 
was goin’ away on the train that evenin’.” : 

“But she didn’t say where she was 
going?” : a 

3 No, sir,” ta a 

Muller dropped a coin into. ies man’s 
hand, and went on his way. He was so ee o 
sorbed in his thoughts that he nearly fell 
over a wheelbarrow in the path. “She _ 
came to the grave several times—and_ cried | 
there—and brought a rose bush—and gave 
a tip of three gulden. Rather generous fo 
a servant—if she was a servant, ikseg) a 
doubt.” | 

Muller walked on slowly, taking one ioe 
the fine promenades along the river: -bank a : 
until he came in sight of the Gray House. — oe 
Ossip came to meet him, waving his hat. 

“So you found the house, did you?” 
asked Muller. — 

“That was easy. I’ve done much harder 
things.” 3 

“Have you found any one or anything 
interesting?”’ 

‘“‘There’s a man, a young man, has 
passed the house soueeal times. When I 
first saw him he was standing looking up 
at one of the windows through the gate _ 
on the river side. He seemed interested.” _ : 

“ Most people in the town are interested ae 
in this house just now.’ ? 


docked at the house—there was so zal 
expression in them. Oh,. there - he 
again!” a 

Muller, Ossip at his side, moved Bee : 
slowly, keeping to the path by the river. 
bank. A man was coming down this path — 
from the opposite direction—a young man, — 
He carried his hat in his hand, and the oe 
afternoon sun gilded his fair hair. “ Goldie- 
Boy?” flashed through Muller’s mind. For 
the man was deeply absorbed in thought, 
and his lips were moving as if he were talk- . 
ing to himself. sae 

Just as they got near enough to see ee ee 


oe yp 


- from a case he carried, and began to write 


eagerly. Muller gave a short laugh—a 
laugh at his own supposition. Goldie-Boy, 


| whom he intended to look up when he had 
enough data to go by, was evidently a busi- 
ness man of some kind, probably a traveling 


o salesman. Also, he could not have been 


‘very young, for his letters proved him an 
experienced lover. But this lad was youth 
and innocence itself, very evidently a col- 
lege student. And at the present moment 
he seemed to be eagerly writing a poem of 
of his own composition. 
sorbed that he did not see the men ap- 
- proaching. “Swan Song!” he exclaimed 
- as he put what seemed to be a last flourish 


to the title. But just then he stumbled 


over a rock in the path, and the pencil flew 


; out of his hand. 


It recalled him to actuality. When he 


had recovered his property he found him- 


- self looking into the faces of two strange 
_ men, the elder of whom was frankly smil- 


- ing at him in friendly sympathy. The 
youth blushed deeply, bowed and passed 


on. ee 
“JT think you’d better follow him, Os- 


sip,” whispered Muller. “I want to know 
who he is, I may need to question him 


later.” The Russian nodded and strolled 

off down the path after the disappearing 
poet. : 

Muller had taken the gate key with him 
that morning and slipped into the garden 
unseen by Mrs. Deisler in her kitchen. 
The detective knew Buchner was not at 
home, for he had passed the gardener go- 
ing toward the town some time back. He 

_could roam about the garden and study the 
outside of the house at will. 

There was a window open in Buchner’s 


little cabin, up some distance from the 


ground. But Muller was still agile in spite 
of his sixty years, and he climbed in easily. 
- He wanted to obtain some insight into the 
character and habits of this one man 
- around the Gray House—the one man who. 
had easy access to the house and grounds 
at any time. Buchner’s somewhat gruff 
- manner did not prepossess people in his fa- 
vor. But the interior of his neat cabin, 
and the few papers and belongings in the 
toom showed him to be orderly and thrifty. 
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him that he could put the gardener entirel 
out of his mind as far as any possible con- — 


nection with the case was concerned. The ~ 
detective climbed out of the window again 


He was so ab-: 


EMR 
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Muller’s short examination © convin¢ 


and walked toward the house. 


The gardener came in the gate just then, 
and Muller went to meet him with unusual _ 


friendliness, feeling that he owed the man 
an apology for his suspicions. As they 
stood chatting, Commissioner Sennfeld 
came up, and the two officials went up- 
stairs. 

The death room lay in bright sunshine, 
every line on the carpet clear and definite 
in spite of the intricacy of the pattern. 

“‘Y’m most curious to know what it is 


you're going to show me,” said the com- 


missioner. 

Muller smiled without speaking, moved 
a few steps forward, and looked down at 
the floor. Sennfeld stepped up beside him, 
followed his glance and saw what he had 


-not seen on that fateful morning. 


The big Axminster carpet rug had a light 


ground on which was a pattern of entwin- 
ing roses with long stems. Sennfeld knelt 
beside one of these sprays and bent down 
over it. Although he bent deep enough to 
have sent the blood to his face, his cheeks 
were noticeably pale. His eyes stared 
down at the carpet. And yet it was such 
a little thing he was staring at; nothing but 
a narrow red-brown line. It ran parallel 
to an almost similar line, differing from it 
only in that the one line was a graceful 
broken curve and this particular line was 
stiff and straight. The curved line was the 
stem of a deep yellow rose. And one end 
of the straight line touched the center of 
a rose petal. 

“Then she did die by another’s hand!” 
murmured the commissioner. ~- 

“Yes, she died by another’s hand,” said 


Muller, who had moved to the mantelpiece 


and taken up the dagger that lay there. 
He stooped and placed the dagger on the 
straight red-brown line: The line in the 


‘éarpet was exactly the length of the stained 


portion of the steel blade. 
While Sennfeld looked at the dagger, 


then at his companion, Muller stared off | ; 
into vacancy, his lips moving softly. Fi- 
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horrified at what he had done. He 
ll holds the dagger tightly in his clenched 
He stares down at the dead woman, 
the realization of his cruel deed, the 
prehension of its full import, presses 
to ‘his heart and brain. Suddenly he no- 
ses the weapon in his hand, and shudder- 


”) 


here. 


beanfeld softly, as he rose to his feet. 
“Where did they find it next morning?” 
asked Muller in more natural tone. 
you show me the exact spot?” 
_ Sennfeld led the way to the bedroom 
door, stood a moment in thought, then 


Sale. 


_ It was very nearly the exact spot indicated 


by both the housekeeper and the gardener. . 


“ There’s no mark of blood here,’’ said 

_ Muller. “Which proves that the dageer 
"was quite dry by the time the murderer 
placed it here to give the appearance of 
“ suicide.” He must have remained here 
with the body for some time. 
‘not dry easily, particularly not on a cold 


wet on the night of May 29. I can’t un- 
derstand, yet, why the murderer should 


_ stay here with his victim—the impulse is. 
usually to flee, to get away from the hor- 


_ror—and the possible danger. I can ate 
“no reason for his lingering all that time.” 


: “ But if the house was closed,” sages, | 


ed Sennfeld. 

q Muller shook his head. “ hoes are 
"plenty of windows here, and most of them 
are surrounded by heavy old ivy. An ac- 

‘ tive man could easily climb down into the 
garden. Besides, the-key to the side door 


is in the lock, and the big conspicuous key 
. of the river gate hangs near the door in the 


i. 


hall. You could hardly miss it. The gates 
e easy to climb. No, there are ways 


ae understand why he should have 


an - 
en. Eo ears ‘cin against the wall 


g, casts it from him—it fell to the floor - 


“Ves, that is where it fell,” repeated . 


* Can. 


pointed to a spot on the edge of the rug. 


Blood does 


wet night, and we know it was cold and. 


enough of easy escape from these rooms. - 
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of 1 can see ae one answer, ” said Senn- 


ek feld slowly, “and that is that the maid—” 


“Is the murderer?” 

“ Ves,” 3 

“ Did you find out what money or jew- : 
elry the dead woman had in her posses- 
sion?” 
“T went through the desk hastily. There 
was not much of anything valuable to be ~ 
found.” | 

‘“‘ There are about three hundred. crowns 
there now,” said Muller. 

“Yes,” continued Sennfeld. “ Baron 
Wallroth told me that he had given Miss — 
Lehman six hundred crowns on May 1. As 


far as he knew she had no other money — 7 


and very little jewelry.” | 
“Then it doesn’t look like a robbery. a 


There might have been a quarrel, and a ve 


moment of mad rage. But that hardly 
seems possible when the two women came 
home together quite peaceably and—”’ 

‘“‘ And were together only a few minutes 
after that,’ cut in Sennfeld: ‘‘ The house- 


keeper is witness that the girl was not near 


her mistress all night — why, what’s the 
matter? What—what—” 

Muller’s head had gone sharply erect, his 
eyes were half closed. He held his breath | 
as if listening to some far away sound. 
Sennfeld stared at him, equally breathless, 
until the tense moment passed, and Muller 
smiled his familiar smile again. 

“‘ She arranged her alibi neatly, didn’t 
she?” he remarked lightly. 

“Your ‘ deucedly pretty, extremely in- 
teresting ’ Miss Unknown looks to me like 
a very slick specimen. 
Muller’s voice had a sharp note of anger 
in it now. ‘To think you let her get 
away!”’ | 

Sennfeld’s head drooped and he looked 
so unhappy that Muller felt sorry for his 
little outburst of temper. 

“ Don’t worry,” he said kindly, “ that’s 
happened to others before you. And you 
are all the more excusable in this case, as 
you are still young enough to feel ‘the 
power of feminine charm. The woman 
must have something very attractive about — 
her. Even the wrinkled old cemetery at- 


- tendant admired her.” 


Muller oi his companion of his visit 


Good Lord!” | a 


to the cemetery. en ee fea Bian to the - 
wardrobe closet and showed him the blue “thi . 
; sie er inde as. dhe iia to her visit 


silk gown and the muddy shoes. “ Do you 


think this charming Unknown would be so. ~ 


careless with her mistress’s good clothes? 
Look, there’s mud on the bottom of this 
skirt, too, at one spot, as if it had been 

dragged over a dirty carriage step. Would 
any trained maid put clothes away in such 
a condition? Or did Miss Lehman change 
her clothes before she was killed? Why 
should she have done this? There must be 


some significance in the fact that these 


articles—the silk gown, muddied, the mud- 
_ dy shoes and this long black cloak ”—Mul- 
ler opened that part of the wardrobe— 
“were thrust in hastily and carelessly 


while all the other garments hung in or- 


e derly rows. You laugh? Let me tell you, 
commissioner, it is just ‘ittle things like 


— this—trifles—seemingly of no importance, 
~ that have led me to some of my greatest . 


- triumphs.” 
“1s this why you want the body ex- 
humed?” asked the commissioner. 
“Ves, that is why. But now, if you 
don’t ininid, I’d like to be alone.” 
HV ou pleat anv to gor” 
“TF you don’t mind.” 
~~ “Not in the least,” replied Sennfeld 
cheerfully. “ For it’s you who belong here, 
- not I—we’ve both proved that conclusive- 
ly. If you need me you'll find me in the 
- Bellevue Café after eight o’clock.” The 
commissioner held out his hand to the de- 
tective and walked slowly out of the room. 
_ Muller scarcely noticed his going. He 
at still, in deep thought, then he rose, 
~ Jooked around and remarked: “‘ No, IT am 
- gure it was a man.” 
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H, it’s you, Mr. Muller?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Deisler, as the pan in which 
she was scraping fell clattering 


—_— 


: from her hands. 


She had not heard him come in, after 


his knock at her door was not ariswered. 


“Did you think it was a -agiah' Muller 


e asked, is cia a 


- given me more money—as I said—I— 


“too?” mer 
Muller looked see Seca nd What: ils l 
mean by that?” . 
“Because, _ there’s © ainettlak! 
“screams ‘in this house.” 3 


“ What’s that? Why is this house 
different from any other smieiatrdin 
ly?” =i 
“T don’t know why, but it is. I’ve had 
my experiences here; I don’t like “5 And 
if they hadn’t offered me more money. for 
staying—”’ : 
“Why, yés, of course, a can , understand, 
this last affair was singileasant enough.” — 
‘“There’s been more than this affair; 
but do come in and sit down, sir; what’s” 
the use of staying in this drafty kitchen?” 
Mrs. Deisler led the way to her cozy room 
and pulled out a chair for the detective. 
Muller sat down and waited until the 
housekeeper had settled herself oppesit 3 
him. Then he began: again, in a tone of 
polite interest: i‘ 
“You say there’s been more catinSs hap L 
pening in this house?”’ ‘ 
“There has, indeed.” Mrs. Deisler: was 
pleased to talk to such a sympathetic lis-— 
tener. “It takes some courage to stay 
here, I can tell you, sir. And hadn’t they 


“ You wouldn't have stayed?” Muller 
smiled. | 
“Vou needn’t smile, sir.” Mrs. Deislet! 
was a bit offended. “The likes of us has a 
to endure a lot for a decent living. Still 
I must say—there hasn’t nities anything 
much lately.” i 
“How lately?” 
“Oh, for the last week or so.” v4 
‘i But, before that? Did you hear any 
thing unusual, then?” 
‘““Oh, yes, indeed, ever so often. tt 
would sound as if some one were creeping on 
about in the house, and then again there’d 
be a rattling in the walls.” = 
“It’s an old house, and old houses are 
apt to talk to themselves: ” said Muller. 
Mrs. Deisler leaned over toward him and 
asked, mysteriously: ‘‘ Do they scream, 


“ H-m—often?” | Muller 


x= 


She saw “ and. turned. away offended. 


_ he showed a flattering interest, and a de- 

_ sire to hear more that soon soothed her. 
.. “No, sir, I didn’t hear it but once—that 
4 queer scream that’s never been explained. 
_ And, wasn’t it queer, sir? It was the very 
_ night the—the poor lady died—as if it was 
something that knew what was goin’ to 
_happen—a sort of omen—and it was so 
queer, anyway. When Tony found her 
next morning and se screamed—that was 
different—then I knew who it was, and 
why. But that other scream—the evening 
before—why, sir, what’s the matter—you 

- look so queer.” 

The old woman stopped, startled, and 
stared at the little man who sat opposite 
her. His usually pale old face was flushed 
by waves of color, his nostrils quivered and 
his chest heaved with his quick panting 
breath. He paid no attention to her ques- 
tion, but leaned forward and laid his hand 

on her arm with a quick excited pressure. 

carefully, please. Just when did you hear 

_ it?” he asked. His gentle voice was almost 

harsh. 

“ But why—” . 

_ “ Answer me, please; tell me just that 
and nothing else.” 

“ But I told you—” 

“* Quicker, please, quicker—” 

“ Well, it must have been about Seven, 
or miybe half past six—no, nearly seven.” 
F “The evening before the body was 
_. found?”. 

4 “6 Ves,” 
_ * About. seven?” 
i “Yes. I was all alone in the house.” 
_ “H-m—were you? Are you sure about 
- that?” | 
“Why, sir—what—” 
e “ Ves, yes, you’re right. I must try to 
get at this thing calmly. T’ll only confuse 
I want you to tell me all 


oe 5. oMele . 


you otherwise. 
about it.” 

_ “But there’s nothing more to tell, sir. 
‘That’s all there was to it.” 

* Oh, no, my good woman, that’s not all 
e was to it, not by a good deal! That 


- was only the beginning | 
. the end now—yes, I am sure we'll find the 


Then his bind heart reasserted itself and. 


“ When did you hear that scream? Think 
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- but we'll come to 


end—the true end of this story!” There 
was a gleam in Muller’s eyes and his nos- 
trils still quivered slightly. Otherwise he 
was as calm as before. 

Mrs. Deisler looked at him in growing 
alarm; but he nodded reassuringly.. 

. We'll talk this matter over quite calm- 
ly,” he began. “T’ll ask questions and. 
you'll tell me just what you really know— 
not what you think or imagine, but what 
you know to be the truth.” 

“Yes, sir. Tl try to tell you noth ag 
but the truth,” replied the woman gravely. 
She did not understand what was happen- 
ing, but she felt it was something of im- 
portance, and something that concerned 
the queer scream she had heard. Evident- 
ly this stranger believed she had heard it. 

There was silence in the room for a mo- 
ment. Muller was busy with his own 
thoughts. | 


“Why didn’t you tell any one about this _ 


scream? Why didn’t you tell the police?” 

“Tony told me not to.” ) 

“Tony? Told you not to speak of it?” 

“Yes, sir. She said the commissioner 
and the others would only laugh at me for 
a foolish old woman. She said I mustn’t 
bother them about such things.” 

“You don’t say? She thought of every- 
thing, this Tony, didn’t she? Now tell me, - 
did Tony hear the scream, too? Was she 


. here with you when you heard itny 


“Why, no, sir. she'd gone out with her 
lady.”’. 

Yes, that’s so-- the two—the fo of. 
them.” Muller paused, then continued— 
*‘ were at the theater. Then they’d both—_ 


the young lady and Tony—both gone out 


before you heard the scream? Surely ome a 


out?” 

“Ves, sir, that’s exactly how it ae ay 
And I hadn’t told you yet, I heard just one ~ 
loud shrill scream.” 2 

*¢ Just one?” 

“Yes, sir; and the ladies had been cone 
at least half an hour or more!” 

“And yow’re sure one of them was Miss 


- Lehman?” 


“ Why, Mr. Muller! Didn’t I open the 
gate for them myself? And wasn’t it broad | 
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. daylight? I saw he: young aap a, eee Thar. Pollux? 
good watch dog.” Mea 


and heard her speak, too. I can’t under- 
stand what you mean by these questions?” 

Muller did not answer. ‘“ Queer— 
queer—” he murmured half to himself. 

“Oh, I forgot. Tony came back once.” 

“Came back?” 

“The young lady had forgotten her 
feather boa.”’. 

“Was that before you heard the 
scream?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; they had been gone but a 
few minutes before she came back for the 
ven boa.” 

“ Did you let her in?” " 
“No, she had her own keys. They al- 
ways took the — when they went to the = 
~ theater.” 
_ “Did they go often?” 
_ Every two or three days. The young 
lady was bored most to death here. But 
she didn’t want to go out alone at night, so 
- she took Tony along, and let her sit with 
her, too, in the best seats. They always 
sat right down front.” 
 “ Tell me, are there two keys to the river 
_ gate?” asked Muller, who did not seem to 
notice the woman’s last remarks, 
“There were two keys once. But the 
‘people we had here last summer lost one.” 
_“ Where’s the other one?” : 

“Back in the main hall, on a nail near 
the door.” 

“Good. Then Tony came back for the 
- boa and then went out again. What hap- 
pened after that?” 

“Then, when it was nice and quiet in 
the house, I had my coffee and sat down 
to read the newspaper. I’d been reading 
some little time— and then I heard the 
scream. I was so scared I just sat still for 
ever so long. Then I got up and went all 
over the house. But everything looked all 
right and just the same as usual.” 

_“ Both house doors were locked?” 

“Ves, sir—at least I think so. I know 
the front door was locked, for I had to 
open it when Buchner rang the bell at the 
gate.” 

_ “Were the room inde locked?” ; 
“Yes. I know they were, because I 
tried them all. The door to the attic was 


locked, too.” 


ne 


“He'd gone out with ‘Bacar ay 
didn’t come home until after dark.” 
“Did you say anything to the gardener 

about that scream?” 

“No, sir; he’d only have laughed atl 
me, 32 

Muller sat a moment in thought, then 
continued: 

“And then — when the — fwo —came 
home?” He lingered on the word “ two.” 

“The two ladies? They drove up in a 
cab about half past ten.” 

“ Did = notice the number of the 
cabP” > 

ce No. 3? * 

“Did you new the driver, by any 
chance?” 

6 No.” : = 

“Now, listen—and answer carefully<g z 
Are you quite sure that it was Miss Leh- 
man who came home with Tony? Did you 
see her plainly?” 

Mrs. Deisler looked up, surprised. “Then | 
her face went white and her hands began — 
to shake. “ Steady, fanbase 4 cool— 
don’t be frightened.” 

“Then you think—” stammered the 
woman. 

“T want to know what you think. Wass 
it surely Miss Lehman who came back with © 
Tony. Did you see her plainly?” 

“ No—I did not—” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt was dark down at the gate, in spite 
of the lights on the cab.” 

“ But it was light snows in the house?” 
“Yes— but — Tony had forgotten her — 
opera glass in the cab and asked me to find — 
it. Before I found it, and came up to the — 
house, the lady was almost at the top of 

the stairs.” 

“And Tony? Was she i in such a hurry 
to get out of your sight?” 

“Oh, no. She waited for the glass, and 
then asked me if I’d make her a cup of tea, 
she’d come right down again.” 

*“* Did she?” 

a Ses) Sift? ‘ 2 

“Did you notice anything about her 
anything different from the usual?” 

“Only that she was i and 


ae 


1. But she had a fiebitlache? all day. 
was shivering, too, and real hoarse— 
and she asked me why) L had the dog in the © 
room with me?” 
“Qh, the dog was in here—not out in 
the garden?” 


ae 
—_ 
i 
if 
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“‘T had him in here the whole evening. 


- T was frightened after what I’d heard.” 
— Ves, yes, go on.” | 
“1 told Tony what I’d heard and the 
stories about the house. She said her lady 
must have heard something of late, because 
she was frightened, too. And then Tony 
- got scared and asked me if I’d sleep upstairs 
with her.” 
“And you did?” 
“ Yes, sir, I didn’t mind having some one 
- with me that night myself. We were talk 
ing it over when the young lady rang.” 
Mrs. Deisler stopped talking and wriggled 
uneasily in her chair. “‘ The young lady— 
or whoever it was,” she continued with a 
shiver, “ rang the bell and Tony went up.” 
“Did she stay long?” 
‘No, she came right back. She’d for- 


gotten to put out the drinking water—for— ° 


for the lady—at least, that’s what she said. 
- She brought her own water bottle to fetch 
water for herself. Then we went up and 
Tony was asleep in less than half an hour.” 
Think sor”) > j 
: ‘ But I heard her breathing, sir; the way 
one breathes in sleep.” | 
“ Or if one wants to pretend sleep?” 
“Then you think—” 
“T don’t think—I’m quite sure that Tony 


didn’t sleep fifteen minutes during that - 


_ whole night.” 
But why shouldn’t she?” 
3 “It’s not easy to sleep when you know 
a that—scarcely two doors away—there’s a 
~ murdered woman lying—’”’ 

_ Murdered!” Mrs. Deisler half rose 


. from her chair—then sank back, shaking 


: 

e 

4 pitifully. “ Murdered?” she repeated, dully. 
“Yes, Mrs. Deisler, Elise Lehman did 
- not kill herself. She was murdered, and 
_ your Tony had something to do with it— 
I don’t just know what yet, but she was 
concerned in it somehow.” 


g to understand what she had just heard. 


‘Mrs. Deisler still sat staring at him, try- — 
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‘Then, as his last words penetrated her con- — 


sciousness, she sprang to her feet and al- 
most koreuruiet 

“No, Mr. Muller—that isn’t true—I’ll 
never believe that. Ill never believe Tony 
had anything to do with it. She’s innocent, 
you can take my word for it—you can’t 
look that way—and act that way—the way 
she does and be concerned in a murder. 
Tony’s so serious and so sad, and so gentle 
and she’s so pious, too, and prays so hard. 


No, no—I don’t know what you’ve found — 


out—but Tony is innocent and that’s gos- 
pel truth! Tony never did anything 
wrong!”’ 

The woman stood looking down at him, 
her old face almost handsome 
fine flush of righteous indignation that suf- 
fused the faded cheeks. Muller smiled gent- — 
ly up at her. 

“‘ Are you sure it isn’t just Tony’s pretty 
face that has charmed you, as it did a 
others?” he asked. 

The woman laughed—a short, hard raiith 
‘* Nonsense,” she replied angrily, “ that 
girl’s much better than just pretty. She’s 
a good woman—you can trust me. One 
woman finds that out pretty quick—about 
another—we don’t let ourselves be fooled 
by a pretty face, like the men folks.” — 

There was another pause during which 
Muller made a mental note of the fact that 


every one who had spoken of this Tony 


thus far, had been prejudiced in her favor. 
Then he continued his questions as to 
that night and next morning, asked about — 
every detail of Tony’s behavior, and had to 
acknowledge that she had acted as the most 
innocent person might act.’ 


Then he asked about Miss Lehman’s ac- 
tions the last days before her death, whether 
she had received letters or visitors, and 


whether it was known that she had friends | 


in the town whom she met outside the 
house. 

All he could learn was that she had re- 
ceived a letter some days before her death— 
a letter that must have contained bad or 
unpleasant news, for she had cried over it, 
and then torn it up. | 1 Shrae 

‘Where did this happen?” asked Muller. — 


in the oe 


Yet he new. | 
she was not innocent in this affair. 
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Mrs. Deisler knew only that it was some- 


where in the garden. She hadn’t seen the 
occurrence, but Buchner had told her. 
Then Muller rose. ‘“ Don’t worry about 
what has happened here, Mrs. Deisler,” he 
said in his usual kindly tone. : 

“ But—murder—that’s worse than the— 
other—we thought it was. Murder!” 

“ But it’s all over now, as far as you are 
concerned. And at least you need have no 
further fear of ghosts. This house is not 
haunted. That cry you heard—it is easily 
explained. It was Elise Lehman’s death 
ore? 

- He went out, leaving the old woman to 
look after him, shuddering, as he slowly 
mounted the stairs. 


_ The corridors, with their ivy-shaded win- 
dows, were already dim in the gathering 
- dusk as Muller passed through to the cor- 
ner room. His first concern. was to look 
about for some glass or other vessel in 
which Tony might have brought the water 
she said Miss Lehman had rung for. There 
was nothing there. But he must first find 
- out whether any such vessel had been moved 
from the rooms since the discovery of the 
body. If it had not, then Tony had lied 
again. The ringing of the bell, which Mrs. 
‘Deisler had heard, proved to Muller that 
Elise Lehman’s murderer was still in the 
house at eleven o’clock that evening. He 
had rung to notify his accomplice, Tony, 
that he needed her. He may have left the 
hhouse then, and she had opened the door 
for him, locking it after he had gone. That 
need not have taken much time. The side 
door key was in the lock, and the garden 
gate only a few steps from the house. It 
could all have been done in three minutes. 
‘And the girl must have been absent from 
Mrs. Deisler’s room longer than that. She 
had even had time enough to recover from 
any excitement those minutes might have 
brought. 
- But it was remarkable that knowing just 
- what had happened upstairs, she could have 


. sat there calmly drinking tea with the old 
woman. 


Of course, the murder had been commit- 


; : ted at seven o’clock. Tony had had nearly 


ss five hours to prepare for the ordeal. Still— 


as eles 
sess a strength of will quite ext 


Joseph Muller, who knew human nature | 
as few others did, found himself, ‘neler 
he would or no, joining the ranks of this — 
fair Enigma’s admirers. : 

That any woman, any young, ape Gad 7 
attractive woman, could lig tern and pre- — 
tend to sleep quietly that whole long, hide- — 
ous night—this meant unusual will power. © 
And, indeed, this woman’s whole behavior — 
proved her to be out of the average in 
strength of character and steadfastness of 
purpose. 

But she could not command obedience 
from her body. ‘I can well imagine that 
she looked pale and ill,” thought Muller, 
remembering what had been said in this re- 
gard. “If ever I meet this Tony—I’m © 
afraid Vll be liable to tell her how much 
I admire her—whatever else I may have to 
tell her,” he thought as he opened the last 
door of the wardrobe and took out the 
black coat. 

He laid it over the center table in the 
sitting room and lit the hanging lamp. 

He examined the cloak carefully. There 
was no mud on it anywhere. But he real- 
ized that the spots on the dress might have 
come from a passing wagon at a time when 
the wearer of the coat had let it fly open 
in the wind. “A man, if it was a man, 
would have difficulty in managing a loose 
garment like this.” Muller was already 
convinced that some one else had worn 
Elise Lehman’s clothes on that late home- | 
coming. He took up the cloak as if to re- _ 
turn it to its place. Suddenly he stiffened, 
and dropped the garment on the table again. : 
His mouth tightened to a straight line. He — 
looked at one spot on the fine-textured, ex- x 
pensive cloth, then his hand moved slowly b 
over it. “ 

It was a spot which had been torn and — 
mended—not carefully mended, but hastily, 
as if done by a trembling hand. The tear ; 
was not conspicuous, for it would have been — 
quite hidden by the heavy lace that hung 
from the front of the collar when the cloak . 
was in use. But it came in a peculiar 
position, on the left side, just breast high. i 

Under this spot Elise Lehman’ s heart had 
beat in life—and under this eh M 
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killed, ” ‘he murmured. 
% have left some spots of blood here. Who- 


to | ee : 
“ Yes, she wore this coat he che: was 
“The dagger must 


ever mended this coat washed away that 
blood, for the cloth is dulled here and the 
light silk lining darkened.” 

The mending was more noticeable on the 
lining, and a few minute dark spots were 


still visible under the crisscrossed threads. 


Muller hung up the coat and turned to go, 


_ when his attention was again arrested, this 


thought Muller. 


time by something that winked at him like 
an angry red eye from under a little table 
between the windows. 

He reached down and picked it up—it 
was the second hatpin, a big red crystal. 


_ The murderer’s hand must have tossed it 


into that dark corner where the daylight did 


not reach it. It was the light from the table 


lamp that had struck it into fire. 

‘“‘ No—this was no premeditated murder,” 
“This man was beside 
himself when he realized what he had done. 


- He must have had a moment of sheer in- 


sanity as he threw these things about. But 
what came after was remarkably well 
planned—ah, yes—the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation always triumphs at the last—but 
never quite perfectly—these two were 
clever, but not quite clever enough.” 

Mrs. Deisler assured Muller that nothing 


- had been moved in the rooms upstairs ex- 


cept by the police. 


one had taken a glass from the rooms. 


Buchner could not tell just where the 
lady had torn up her letter, but he thought 
it was somewhere near the fountain. Muller 
promised that he himself would come the 


next day, or some one who would bring 
credentials from him. 


Ossip was waiting for him at the hotel, 


with the name and address of the young 


Letter follows. 


poet.they had met by the river and with a 
telegram which had just come from Pro- 
fessor Thorn. 
It read: 

Can do nothing to help find person you 
mention. Think you are mistaken. Girl was 
_ taken on in Linz. Knows nothing of her 
 mistress’s past life. Has gone to Munich, now 
traveling with new employer. Looks sickly. 
THORN. 


And she was sure no . 


* 
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o “ She told him the same lies and he be- 
 lieves them,” thought Muller. 


“‘ He prob- 
ably thinks her ‘ interesting,’ too. Astrange 
woman! Everybody is for her and iia 
thing is against her.” 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCERNING TONY. 


ULLER instructed Ossip to be at the 

Gray House early next morning, to | 

search the garden for bits of the torn 

letter. Then, after a light supper, he turned 
his own steps toward the City Theater. 


He asked the secretary whether the latter a S. 


had by any chance noticed two young wo- 
men who were frequent visitors at the thea- 
ter during the month of May. They usual-— 
ly took front seats, and one of them was 


a strikingly handsome brunette, the sort of 


woman whom one does not easily overlook 
or forget. 
be Oh, yes, indeed, I’ve noticed them,”’ an- : 


‘swered ee man without a moment’s heath: 


tion. ‘“ Business has been pretty dull this 
month and it’s easy enough to remember the ~ 
few people who come regularly, particular- 
ly if they are in any way conspicuous. Why 
are you so interested in these two young 
ladies?” he asked with a smile as he pee | 
forward a chair for Muller. 

“ At my age, you mean?” replied the ee 
tective with a laugh. “ Yes, they .do in- 
terest me in spite of my gray hairs. But I 
may as well confess that my interest is 
entirely official and not personal.” ‘ 

‘* Official? That sounds queer—who are 
you—if I may ask?” The secretary looked _ 
at the card in his hand, “‘ Joseph Muller? — 
sorry, but that doesn’t say much to me.” y 

“‘ Which speaks well for your honesty. I 
like to meet people who don’t know any- 
thing about me. And an everyday name 
like mine is a perfectly good alias when- 


ever I want to use it as such. But this = 
Muller handed the 


may explain matters.” 
secretary his official credentials. 

The man looked at the paper carefully, 
and handed it back with a more serious 
mien. “Is it one or both of the two women 


-that interests you? I took them for ac- 


tresses—is it the brunette?” 


- — ae 


| bes Nee the other” ee Ge a 
[= “ She was mighty eibithackauel too.” 


= & Death? 


deed? So she charmed —_ as “ as 
- the rest?” 
‘‘'Then there are others? I’m not sur- 


prised. She was by far the more refined 
of the two. 


The other was too showy, too 
loud, if I might call it that.” 


“Loud is good. She’s made noise enough 


in Salzburg since her death.” 
She’s dead?” 
“ Her name was Elise Lehman.” 


_“ Oh—that was Elise Lehman? Too bad 


- —<such a handsome creature.” 


“But . want to know—who her com- 
-panion is.’ 


“ Wouldn’t mind knowing that myself!” 


laughed the secretary. “ But I don’t see just 
how I can help you there.” 


“Vou can help me to one thing—to find 


out whether Miss Lehman’s companion was 
in this theater on the evening of May 29. 
4 doubt it, still—” 


= “Oh, you needn’t doubt it—” 


“JT mean I doubt whether she was hers.” 
“Oh, I see. I thought you meant it was 
- doubtful whether we can find it out. As it 
‘so happens, it will be an easy matter.” 
_“'Phat’s good hearing. Go on, please.” 


ae ‘You see, we paper the house a lot these 


- days. Our cashier has a son, a decent- 


looking young chap, who’s fond of plays 


a and who looks as if he might have bought 


- an orchestra seat. He comes pretty often— 


see?” 
Ves” Muller laughed: 
“Well, it so happens that this youth no- 
ticed the two ladies—he’s not so interested 


in the show but what he can look about 
between the acts, and he’s young enough to 


oe be caught by a pretty face. 


In fact, he’s 


asked me if I couldn’t seat him near the 


- two—l’ve rigged him considerable about 


aS " scr bot in Blue, as he calls her.” 


“Then you mean that he—” 
“Wait until we find out whether he was 


A - in the house that night.” 


Bue a 


2s 
; 


Fifteen minutes later Muller knew that 


only the companion of the Lady in Blue 


_ was in the theater on the evening of May 
29. The seat beside her, which had been 


- bought and paid for that morning, remained 
_ vacant. The young woman looked pale and 


the first act. 


omissions and to a desire to make good — 


proper order—at least, what I believe to : 


| The a in the dicts of € fide mee fitted 
in aes Cate Rellewtle Muller fiend hs. | 
missioner Sennfeld deep in a game of cards. 
He sat down to wait, but Sennfeld, now | 
thoroughly aroused to a sense of his own 


oP hig 


on the Lehman case, could not keep his — 
mind on the game. He made his excuses — 
and left the ‘table. ¢ 

‘“ Anything new?” he asked in an easier: | 
tone as he reached up for his hat. eI 

“Yes, and no,” replied Maller. “Come — 
out where we can talk.” 

They strolled along the embankment until __ 
they came to an empty bench. 

“Well?” queried Sennfeld, a bit impa- — 
tient. ; 
“J’ve found out one thing,” said Muller — 
slowly. “This Tony is only an accomplice, — 
an accessory after the fact.” j 

“Oh!” Sennfeld cal a deep sigh of re- _ 
lief, | 
“ Also, I know now that the murder, or — 
the killing, took place before seven o’clock 
on the evening of May 29.” 

“ But—the two came home after the 
theater, at ten thirty—” 

“Two people came home—but not the 
two women who went out together. The — 
killer came home with Tony.” ae 
“TY don’t understand—I can’t follow — 
you.” % 

“Very well, Vl picture it for you, in 


ERA eS 


have happened on that evening.” 
** Please, do.” j 
“ Elise Lehman and this Tony, who sand 3 
as her maid, left the house a little before — 
six o’clock. Very shortly after that Tony © 
returned alone, opened the gate and house © 
door with her own keys. She told the house- _ 
keeper that she had come for her lady’s 
feather boa. But in reality she came back © 
to open the side garden gate and side house © 
door for the Lehman girl and a man whom © 
the women met shortly after they left the 
house. It was easy enough to do. D1 
Deisler was in her own rooms, and the 
erie: had gone. off, _ _ og 


Go" 


urveer wns. signs chimisélf “Goldie Boy, 
rom whom the dead woman parted 


Linz. This man does not seem to have 
been quite reconciled to the thought of los- 
ing her. The letter carrier brought Elise 
Lehman a letter a day or two before her 
death, which she did not open immediately, 
as usual. She took it to a quieter spot in 
_ the garden, read the letter, wept bitterly 
over it and tore it into bits. She thought 
herself alone, but the incident was seen by 
Buchner, the gardener. I intend to have 
the garden searched for those pieces to- 
morrow.” , 
“You think that letter was from Goldie 
Boy? Hideously sentimental title, eh?” 
“Yes, cheap sentiment. Throws a light 
on the mental caliber of the prospective 
Baroness Wallroth, doesn’t it?” 
4 “ You think the man came himself that 
day?” 

“T imagine it. I am sure only that some 
man came whom she wanted to receive with 
all secrecy. For, of course, Baron Wallroth 
must not know that he was there. Let us 
take for granted that it was Goldie Boy. 
That makes all the sections fit—with one 
exception.” 

“ And that?” 

“Ts Tony,” replied Muller thoughtfully. 
“T cannot understand why this woman— 
the sort of woman Tony seems to be from 
all I hear, should have aided and abetted 
the man and gone through with this elabo- 
vate apparatus of deception. There are 
J several possible hypotheses, but we can go 

over those later.” 

“You think the girl was an eyewitness 

of the deed?” ‘ 

Muller shrugged his shoulders. “ I’m 

not sure of that. 4a hy know she helped 
the man in every way.” 

_“ But why should he return to the house? 
‘And in Miss Lehman’s clothes?” 

“He had to do this to clear Tony of all 
suspicion—and also to put off the discovery 
as long as possible, which would help him 

in his own escape. And Tony had to ar- 
‘range her alibi, esses to Pe able to ign the 


: 
F 
' 


found © not eae Gorden her mistress. 
ay frome suc- 


| : ‘forever,’ as she believed—on May 5 in. 


‘ed him—’’ 


agine it now myself. 


‘As the © 
facts stand, the only possible time she could | 
have souunatted | the deed was in the morn- © 
ing between five and seven. And the con- 
dition of the body when found proved that 
death had taken place many hours before. | 
The physician who came with you exam- | 
ined the body at seven thirty. And, be- 
sides, the body was fully dressed. Miss 
Lehman had not been to bed at all that | 
night. She could not have been killed that _ 
morning. And from the moment of her — 
return after the last call from her mistress, _ 
until five next morning, Tony was under i: 
Mrs. Deisler’s eyes.” : 

“ Couldn’t it have been—” : 
“The moment she was upstairs, you 
mean? Hardly likely. She came down 
almost immediately, and looked no differ- — 

ent from before. This Tony seems to be a 
woman of strong and determined will—but — 
no human being has that spire : ‘self- 2 
control.” 
““Youw’re sure the elton took place dur- a 
ing the early evening.” o. 
“ Absolutely. The housekeeper heard _ 
the girl’s death cry at seven 0 nace or 
shortly before.” my 
“ What? She heard a cry? Then why : 
the deuce didn’t she tell me?” - a 
“ Because our mysterious friend T ony, , 
who thought of everything, told the old © 
woman that she would only make herself | 
ridiculous if she bothered the eer with 


‘such old wives’ tales.” 


ce Oh.”’ i 
“You believe me now?” Sennfeld rod- 
ded. “When his victim was dead,” con- | 
tinued Muller, “ the murderer removed her _ 
hat, cloak and gloves. Or, rather ”—Mul- _ 


ler halted a minute and then went on—“I _ 


should not say murderer. I find no signs ; 
of premeditation, but every evidence that | f 


the man acted in a fit of uncontrollable — 


rage, and then went through a moment of _ 
horror amounting to insanity after the — 
deed. The girl must have goaded or taunt- 
He paused, looking off into 
distance as if trying to reconstruct some 
scene. 

“Yes,” said Sennfeld softly, not to. dis- eS 
turb his companion’s thoughts. “Icanim- — 
A cold-hearted, beau- 
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tiful woman has < a thousand ways of ie | 


ing a man to the heart, if he is foolish 
enough to love her.” 

“ And this woman utilized men’s pas- 
sions to draw from them the money she 
needed for her extravagances.” 

_ Sennfeld looked up in a new interest. 
“Was she that kind? I wondered!” 
‘She was not the woman whom Baron 

Wallroth should have married—but he, too, 

was dazzled by her beauty. He has had a 

fortunate escape.” 

“Then the—other man is excusable?”’ 

“Yes, his rage may have been excusable. 
‘The fact that he took a weapon which he 
found in the room, and not something he 
had brought with him, speaks for an utter 
lack of premeditation. A revolver would 
have been different.” 

“Ves, yes—that is quite logical,” said 

Sennfeld. “ But why do you think Miss 
Lehman did not take off her outer gar- 
ments herself?” 
- Muller shook his head. ‘ No, she did 
not do it herself. She was killed while 
- still wearing her cloak—TI have proofs of 
that. And one glove at least was drawn 
hastily from her hand, drawn so roughly 
_ that it was badly torn, although quite new. 
_ It was probably done after the homecom- 
ing when the body had begun to stiffen. 
I have not found the other glove yet, but 
he must have pulled that one off as well. 
_ Gloves on a suicide do not look very plaus- 
ible. 
‘one of the pins against the wall under a 
little table. I can imagine how it burned 
his hand. The other pin probably fell out 
of the hat of itself, and he laid it on the 
mantelpiece later. 


‘‘ When he left the house the first time 


he took one of the dead girl’s blue-silk 
-gowns—she had made things easy for him 
by her fancy for that collar—her cloak and 
hat. He even, I believe, went so far in 
his care for the comedy to be played later 
_ that he took a pair of shoes—”’ 

‘Her shoes? But could a man wear 
them?” 

‘« Elise Lehman seems to have been a tall, 
well-built woman.” 
_ “Yes, she was. I remember I noticed 
her height when they lifted the body.” 


He snatched off the hat, throwing 


her toi re a seth time, ec pie 
across the ball of the foot and walked. : 
heavily enough in them to bear the heels 


well down into a chance puddle.” 

** How did you—”’ 

“‘ Remember the shoes I cae you—in 
her bedroom—the muddied shoes?” 

sennfeld’s murmur of assent was almost 
a groan. He was sunk in the depths of a 
humiliating realization of his own lack of 
qualifications for his official position. 

“They did not expect to meet. any one 
on their homeward journey,” Muller con- 
tinued when his companion did not answer. 
“But they had to be ready for emergen- 
cies. Women’s skirts are some few inches 


_ up from the floor now, and the man’s own 


shoes might have looked inappropriate un- 
der a light silk gown. They went to work 
carefully, those two. And I am inclined 
to think the idea of the masquerade was 
Tony’s. It sounds more like a woman. 
But this is merely a surmise—I have no 
proof of that yet, only that there was a 
masquerade. JI must find out whether any 
one was seen carrying a bundle in the 
neighborhood of the Gray House that eve- 
ning. Or he may have taken a bag from 
the girl’s closet, a valise or something like 
that. I can easily ascertain if that is 
true.” aon. 
“Then they didn’t either of them—the 
women—go to the theater that evening?” 
“Oh, yes—Tony did. That girl is as- 
toundingly intelligent. She realized that 
something might have happened at the the- 
ater, some incident that would make talk 
next day, and it might have looked queer 
if neither of the women knew of this. Of 
course, up to that point, Tony did not 
know what had happened. She merely 
wanted to cover the other girl’s tracks, to 
make it appear they had both been there. 
But she must have been uneasy, for she 
looked ‘ill,’ and left after the first act. 


Then she must have met the man some- A 


where. I can’t just yet see how or why, 


but she must have met him and learned q f 
what had happened. Then the comedy of a 


the homecoming was arranged.” _ 
“Maybe she expected to meet Miss Leh 
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4 have been it. But’ che ‘man came tad 
we and—yes—in that case the idea with the 
clothes was his alone. Queer. Anyway, 
they came home. He took off the clothes, 
but there had been a shower, and the blue- 
silk skirt was spattered and muddied in 
spots, the shoes were muddy. He stuffed 
them in the closet and left the cloak out 
to be cleaned and mended.” » 

“Couldn’t it have been mended some 
other time? JI mean before that evening?” 
“J doubt it. The dagger had pierced 
the cloak. And the killer would hardly 
want to have the body found in hat and 
_. cloak—or else—you can imagine he would 

have dreaded to touch’ her—that was hu- 
: man and natural. The cloak had to be 
mended and cleansed, so that the truth 
would not be known—at least as long as 
_ the guilty parties were within reach of the 
_ sauthorities.” — 
“ But the truth did come out,” remarked 
. 
2 


Sennfeld with a blush, “although I had 
very little to do with it.” 

“You thought it suicide, as did the oth- 
ers,” said Muller soothixiply. 

“What must we do now?” 

“We must find this Goldie-Boy; and, 
most of all, we must find Tony. I have 
hunted all sorts of criminals in all sorts of. 
places, but I confess this woman intrigues 

~ me as few of them have done. Back of 
these actual facts, which must have been 
more or less as I have pictured them, there 
-is some story, some relationship between 

these three which will explain much—once 
we know it. And which—if we only knew 
it now—would help us measurably in find- 
ing the people we seek. 
a “The girl seemed very refined for a ser- 
_. vant,” said Sennfeld, seeking about in his 
_ memory. “ But she was simply dressed 
and humble in demeanor.” 
“The secretary of the theater, who did 
4 not know anything about the women, ex- 
cept their appearance, said he imagined 
% _ them to be actresses. We know Miss Leh- 
man had been on the stage—and in the 
variety houses, too. But why should a 
vo - professional eeqeerite as her 


her answers. 


‘maid,’ if Tony was an actress. Of course 


if she was—that would show why she 
| played her part so well.” | ee 


“ Maybe she was in dbasiee with as i 
man girl—to help her see* her hacia 
lover?” 

“Ves—the fact that she ‘helned ie ae 
secret meeting would speak for that. But. 
what came later refutes the theory. “And 
besides, commissioner, I have discovered, 
in the course of many years of work, that 
the actions of a man or a woman must be 
read in the light of character rather than . 
of mere surface facts. When we have no 
direct evidence to tell us whether a certain — : 
person has or has not done a certain thing, 
we must fall back on what we know or can 
learn about this person’s character and hab: Gt 
it of life. ae 

“That is the only safe guide. And that oe 
is why I regret more than I can say that _ 
I did not see and speak to this Tony 
myself. But from all I hear, from all sorts _ 
of people—tell me yourself, commissioner— _ 
do you think her the sort of woman who _ 
would help another in a low intrigue, to 
betray the trust of the man who was to _ 
have given Elise Lehman wealth and as- 
sured position for the rest of her life?” 

Sennfeld hesitated, then spoke slowly and _ 
humbly. ‘I’m afraid my observations are _ 
of little value. I remember only that the 
girl was very pretty in a quiet, refined, — 
dignified sort of way, and very modest. ‘and 
gentle, although intelligent and definite in 
More I cannot say without— _ 
trying to cover my own stupidity.” | 

“Still that is of value, what you have - 
just said. Now why should such a woman 
go to such lengths of danger for herseli— _ 
later? Why should she stay on here? 
And why should she play into this man’s 
hands as she did? Love is, of course, the _ 
usual explanation for a woman’s - sacrifices oe 
for a man. a 

“But if Tony loved this man, would y 
she have arranged his meeting with a wo- 
man who had been his mistress, and then ~ 
help him escape? A woman will do much _ 
for love—still she doesn’t usually help the _ 
man she loves to a téte-a-téte with another: ee 
woman whom fe loves.” : 

“ No—not usually.” — 


Vase. SEN. 
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“There are other combinations—I must 
think them out. This Tony is going to 
give me a sleepless night or two, that I 
know. But I'll try and trace Goldie-Boy. 
_ And, by the way, there will be no need to 
exhume the body. I know now that Elise 
Lehman did not come home with Tony that 
evening. But if you can do so, I wish you 
‘would find the driver of the cab that 
brought them home. The man may have 
seen or suspected something. I would like 
to know where they picked him up.” 

Muller rose, and Sennfeld followed suit. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,” said the commis- 
sioner as they turned toward the center of 
town again. ‘ There’s been a letter from 
_ Hubert Lohr, Elise Lehman’s stepbrother. 
He had wired that he was coming soon. 
But he writes now to say that, as the burial 
is over, he will not be here after all. He 
_ makes no claims to whatever she may have 
left. He is a poor man, a teacher of music, 
and finds it impossible to take the time 
from his work. He doesn’t mention the 
expense, but I fancy that’s the chief ob- 
jection. He says that he may come later 
in the summer, on his vacation, and visit 
her grave.” 

“Not what you’d call a loving brother, 
is he?” remarked Muller. 
_* “No; but he was only her stepbrother. 
_ ‘And at least he’s not mercenary. But I 
don’t suppose she had much to leave— 
nothing perhaps but just what is in the 
Gray House, her clothes and the bit of 
‘money, which really belongs to Baron Wall- 
_roth. Hardly enough to pay for what such 
a journey would cost a poor man.” 

¥ “True. Good night,” said Muller, giv- 
‘ing the commissioner his hand. Then he 
turned and walked off quickly. 
ft As Muller passed through the lobby of 
the hotel on his way to his room, after hav- 
ing stopped for a word with the attendant 
at the door, a young man rose from one 
of the big chairs as if to speak to him. 
But when Muller halted, expectant, the 
young man blushed, stammered something 
about a “mistake,” ahd sat down again, 
raising his paper so that his embarrassed 
face could not be seen. Muller smiled; 
bowed slightly, and passed on. He had seen 
a strongly built blond young man, with 
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‘ehh ie frac een from ads 
well-clad youths; still Muller, who 


neglected anything, stopped at the desk cas Be 
asked in an undertone: 


““Who’s that man?” cate ‘ 
“He’s registered as Genus. asuecsh 


from Vienna,” replied the clerk. 
was asking for you this evening.” 
“ Asking for me?” 


“ And he 


“Well, I don’t know. He baben ifa Mr. 


Muller, from Vienna, was stopping here.” 
. Oh—he must have wanted some other 
Muller. That’s why he was so embar- 


rassed when he discovered his mistake. 


Good night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE TORN LETTERS. 


ULLER had prophesied truly. Tony, 


the mysterious, did cost him a rest- 
less night. Hour after hour passed 


while the veteran detective turned over in 


his mind all the possible combinations of 
human relationship that could give him a 
clew to the motives of this girl’s conduct. 
The facts he knew; that she had aided the 
secret meeting of Elise Lehman with the 
unknown man whom Muller supposed to be 
a discarded lover; and that she had then 
helped this man in the masquerade that 
threw the police off the track and gave 
color to the suicide theory. These facts 
could not be explained altogether by the 
supposition that the man was Elise Leh- 
man’s lover. If he were not, why should 
he have been goaded into killing her? Who 
else but a lover angry at her desertion 
could have had any cause for so fatal a 
rage? 

The fact that Tony’s conduct did not 
fit into the easy and natural supposition 
was just what aroused Muller’s keenest ar- 
dor. Easy cases did not interest him, and 
this had seemed so easy at first. He fell 
asleep so late that it was long past his 
usual rising hour when he finally woke. 


Ossip’s room was empty, and Muller knew | 
he would find the lad in the Gray House. _ 
He did, but not exactly as he expected. 
Ossip was sitting on the chopping block | 

in the locked woodshed, ETN, oigking me 


ee Biees’ hiss vole man ered to elie 
asked the gardener as Muller came up. “I 
was takin’ no chances, so I locked him up. 
He must ha’ got into the erie by climb- 
_ ng the gate.” 
: “Of course I did,” remarked Ossip light- 
ly. “How else could IT get in? «There 
wasn’t any one awake at three o’clock.” 
“Mercy on us, were you here at three?” 
exclaimed Muller. ‘“ How did you get out 
of the hotel without attracting attention at 
that hour?” 
** Down the waterpipe from my siege? 
“Two stories up?’ 
“Oh, sir, the walls of the Kara prison 
are higher than that. And it’s well I came 


so early. For I hadn’t but two hours to ~ 


look for the papers before oo chap got me 
by the collar.” 4 

“Which he had a perfect ibe to do,” 
laughed Muller. ‘‘He didn’t expect my 
messenger to come in that way.” 
| “No, sir—you said yourself I was to 
_ hold up any one poking around here except 
on your orders,” explained Buchner. 

“ Quite right—keep that up. Did you 
find anything?” Muller asked of his young 
assistant. 

“This much.” The Russian opened his 
pocketbook and laid a tiny handful of torn 
bits of paper in Muller’s palm. “ It took 
me the two hours to gather those.” 

Muller reassured Buchner as to his ac- 
tions of the morning, and cautioned him 
anew to do the same by any one whom he 
found trespassing on the grounds of the 
Gray House. The experienced detective 
hoped for some assistance in this puzzling 
mystery from the well-known psychology of 
the criminal which drives him back to the 
scene of his crime. 
~ Thus far it had been of little help to 
him. For the only person who had been 
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innocent-looking young student whom Ossip 
_ followed recently at Muller’s orders. He 
' had ascertained that the lad’s name was 
_ Franz Moser, and that he was a pupil at 
» the 7 Teachers? Seminary in the town. | 

Muller. ss his assistant went into the 


‘me aside and go in. 


~ seen lingering around the house was the 
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ae ‘ones: The ae asked nue ounce . 
it- keeper if she would give them some break- _ 


fast. Then he questioned her concerning 


Miss Lehman’s luggage. Did she remember __ 


any small pieces the lady may have had? 
“Oh, yes, sir. She had her big siti 
and two hand pieces, a brown bag and a 


light-colored valise bound round with two | 


black straps. 1 carried them upstairs: yr. ee 
self, so I remember them well.” 
“ What baggage did Tony have?” 


« Just a valise anda roll, sir. She’s taken 
But that reminds me 
—there’s something of hers still here. I 
did the laundry for the ladies, and two of 


them away with her. 


Tony’s handkerchiefs must have got among 


my own things in all the excitement. I 


found them after she’d gone, and washed 
and ironed them. You'd better take them.” _ 


Mrs. Deisler handed Muller two hand- a 


kerchiefs, which the detective studied 


carefully. They were of plain but good 


white linen, with a neat embroidered mono- 
gram in one corner. 
A. K. 

“A. K.? Antonia K.? That’ ’s one e step 
forward,’ thought Muller. | 

Then he said aloud: “ Did Tony always 
look so ill?” | 

“Oh, no, sir. She was a fine, healthy- 
looking young woman when. she came here.. 


It’s only since those dreadful things hap-_ a 


pened that she looked so miserable. Tm m 
sure I don’t wonder at it.” ! oan 
Remember, I like my tea good ie: 


There Au 
was a gentleman here last night; wanted _ 
to get in and get up to the dead iis ig 
rooms.” Le 
“You didn’t let him in?” ae anes 
“No, sir; but it was hard keeping Lae ou 
out. I thought I’d have to call Buchner _ 
once. He looked as if he was goin’ to push > 
And he was a strong- 
looking young man, too. I was most 
afraid of him, he WAS 50 excited; although 
he was well dressed and not like a mney 
at all.” . 
“ What did you tell him?” asked Muller roe 
quickly. Bt 
“TJ told him you were in charge, oan us 
that he could see you at the hotel.” 


* Nort, 
and strong.” 
“Ves, sir. Oh—lI nearly forgot. 


The letters wore : 
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- “You didn’t tell hie ee es 
The less them stories get ; 


NO, SEE, 
~ about, the better for me.” 

“ Quite so. What sort of a looking 1 man 
was he?” 


“Why, young and strong-looking and 


nicely dressed. He thought I’d take money 
to let him in, too. But then I got angry 
and shut the gate on him.” 

“Good. But if he comes while I am 
here you can let him up. And if he comes 
when I am not here—yes, let him go up, 
and lock him in the room. Then send 


- Buchner for me at once in a cab.” 


“Oh, Mr. Muller, I'd be scared—” 

“T may leave my young friend here— 
to protect you. Anyway, I want to see this 
man very much.” 

Muller’s mind went back to the little in- 


cident at the hotel the previous evening, — 


and he decided to make the acquaintance 
of this Mr. George Brantschli. If it were 
he who had tried to bribe and terrorize an 
old woman in his anxiety to get into the 
Gray House—and yet lacked courage to 
speak to a detective—the reasons for his 
being there might prove worth investi- 
gating. If it were Goldie-Boy— 

_ “Please open the door, Ossip. The key 
is in my right coat pocket,” said Muller 
when he realized they were standing in 
front of the corner room. He went straight 
to the table in the bay window. _ 

“ Antonia K.?” he murmured. ‘ Her 
name probably is Antonia—Tony for short. 
It’s too risky to take another given name; 
you’re so apt to overhear it. But she was 
not Antonia Schreiner. You might look 
for the traveling bags in the bedroom closet, 
‘Ossip. Ill puzzle out these papers.” 

Ossip returned in a few minutes with one 
brown bag. Seeing that his master was 
already absorbed in his task of sorting the 
bits of torn paper, the young Russian stood 
motionless. His great dark eyes alone 
seemed alive. They swept the-room care- 
fully, taking in every detail. Once the boy 
shuddered, and turned his eyes away has- 
tily. They had fallen on the blood-stained 
dagger, awakening terrible memories of the 


past that darkened his young years. To 


avoid the unpleasant sight Ossip looked 
down at the carpet. Then he looked again, 


sasiaier was pratt inn: on ae ees 4 


fully measuring the straight. red-brown line A 
that ended in the heart ofa big yellow rose. 
The old detective looked at the boy with a 
happy smile. One of his greatest pleasures — 


in life was to discover and then to train 
a mind akin to his own, a mind gifted with 
the power to see keenly and to reason on 
the things seen. 


Ossip felt his master’s eye on him, and 


rose to his feet, blushing deeply. ‘‘ Of 
course you’ve seen this, sir?” he asked 
timidly. : 

“Yes. That first put me on the right 
trail,” replied Muller. ‘ What haye you 
seen now?” 

Ossip had made a ae movement to- 
ward the fireplace. 

It was not a genuine open grate of the 
English type, but the usual Continental 
tiled stove. Only in this case the stove 
had been built in the form of a Renaissance 
mantel. The firebox had the usual en- 
trance on the narrow side of the stove, but 
was open toward the room and protected 
by a handsome brass railing, so that the 
fire could be seen, as in a grate. Ossip 
stood staring at the stove for a minute or 
two. 

Then he spoke, slow and timidly: “ You 
have seen that, too, sir, of course? Imean 
—that there are papers in the stove?” 

The boy blushed again as he saw a wave 
of deep color shoot up into the old detec- 
tive’s face. 

But Joseph Muller was too big a man to 
lie. 

“No, I did not see it,” he admitted 
frankly. ‘I didn’t even see the opening 
on the side of the stove. My eyes are get- 
ting old, like the rest of me, Ossip. Ineed 
youth beside me.” 

“¢ Shall I—” began Ossip. 

But Muller cut in quickly: 
thing at a time. 
later. 


“No. One 
I must finish this now.” 


bits of paper were not great. 


But what bits of the writing was deciph 
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We'll tackle that stove | 7 


The returns from Muller’s labor with the _ 
He was dis- _ 
appointed in that he had expected or hoped a 
to find the torn letter was from a man, — ay 


the Paine! was as gah as “the sede 

and the orthography. Here and there only 

gould a full sentence be pieced together— 
otherwise it was only scattered words. “ In 
-Nenice. on...” “I. couldn’t love that 

_pie-face . . .” “sure weak in the upper 
story ...” “ don’t see why you have to...” 
“probably never see you again.” 

If this was the letter that had so upset 


Elise Lehman when she received it a day . 


or so before her death, it must in some 
way concern Edmund Wallroth, and pos- 
sibly also Goldie-Boy. Muller wondered 


story.” 

“Pm: getting . ald,” sighed | “Muller. 
“There may be some clew in this letter, 
but my brain does not leap to it as it once 
did.” 

“I found only one bag,”’ pice Ossip as 
Muller looked over at him. ‘“ There is no 
valise there.”’ 


“‘' Then we have one sind to go tee We 
must find that valise, or some trace of a. 


man who was seen carrying it. And a 
woman whose initials are A. K. Now for 
the stove.” 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


I IE i a ke ee eT AS eee 


ACK WEATHERBY and Marie, his 
wife, sat on opposite sides of their 
cheery studio living room and studied 
each other appraisingly as though they 
were strangers at their first meeting instead 
of yoke mates seven years linked. 
Indeed, few wedded couples had so much 


Sn Fe ee ee 


opportunity to study each other. For they 
were yoke mates in an unusual sense. 
They were fellow workers. Every working 
day for seven years they had sat face to 
viace at the big double desk in the center 
at irs avons s Sbusio and collaborated on the 


a ee ae writer ‘was. , alluding to a . 
- friend’s aristocratic. betrothed, with the 
words “ pie-face” and “ weak in the upper ~ 


i 


rary name, M. and J. Weatherby, familiar ; 


to every household i in the land. 


And outside business hours they invari- i 


ably played together. Jack’s friends, men 


and women, were also Marie’s friends, and _ 
No one ever saw them apart. | 


vice versa. | 
They had the same tastes, the same habits, 


the same mental attitudes toward every- : 


thing in general. To all their friends the 
Weatherbys stood as the ideal of a perfect- 
ly harmonious married couple. And their 
friends were not far wrong. - 

And yet here they sat studying each 


other with the air of strangi gers newly met. 
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What Jack saw was a slender girlish figs i0uld I 
you can’t think of eee new, Ww 


ure, whose girlishness was emphasized by a 
tousled mass of reddish brown bobbed hair 
and a pink negligee. The ensemble, Jack 
thought, knocked off at least fourteen years 
from Marie’s thirty-two. But her face it- 
self was unwontedly serious. Her sensitive 
little mouth that usually expressed whimsi- 
cal humor was set in a firm straight line. 
There was a troubled look in her keen 
brown eyes. From her soft wavy bangs to 
the top of her small straight nose a specu- 


lative scowl bisected her low white fore- 
head. The long tapering fingers of the 


hand in which her firm chin was cupped 
drummed nervously against her cheekbone. 

Marie, in her turn, was looking at the 
man in knickerbockers and smoking jacket, 
a figure a trifle larger and bonier than hers; 
features a shade more rugged and less reg- 
ular, but same complexion and _ bearing. 
Strangers, in fact, usually took them for 
brother and sister. A little gray about his 
_ temples paid tribute to five years seniority 
over Marie. 

Just now he was ae by the same ner- 
vous perplexity. 

Marie was thinking, ‘“When he speaks, 

1’ll know just exactly what he’ll say. He 
- hasn’t had a thought in seven years that 
wasn’t mine, too. Hasn’t he a single orig- 
inal idea in his head after all?” 
_ Jack was thinking, ‘ She’s a dear little 
kid, but, confound it, why can’t she spring 
something new? We're simply growing 
stale from intellectual inbreeding.” 

In short the Weatherbys had suddenly 
become conscious of a curious marital mal- 
ady—disharmony arising out of too much 
harmony. 

It had all begun when they were doing 
"the preliminary work on their latest play, 
“The Rain God.” Marie had. devised a 


rough plot and laid it before Jack for re- 


vision. She had been greatly dissatisfied 
with it. | 

“Nothing very great about it, I admit,” 

was his comment as he handed it back to 


her; “ but it’s just what I had in mind, and 


oe | don’t see how I can improve it.” 


_ “ Jack, you certainly disappoint me. [ 
counted on you to think of some new twist 
that hadn’t occurred to me.” 
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ia Can't do: it: aoe, V 


should I? We got the idea together, and 
our minds, as usual, worked in the same _ 
channel. You haven't been able to give — 
me any new slant ‘on the cast of characters | 
I’ve been trying to work out.” ee 

“We are certainly getting to be great 
helps to each other, Jack,” she exclaimed 
petulantly. ‘ What’s the use of our. dupli- 
cating effort by working together on stuff 
when neither has an idea in his head that | 
the other hasn’t already in mind? We 
might better work on separate things sia 
pendently.” 

She flounced away from the desk wid 
dropped on a divan by the wall. 

Jack, hurt, astounded, sprang to his feet 
and stood over her. 

‘““Why, Marie dear, what’s the matter? 
Do you mean you want to give up our jolly 
working partnership?” * 

“‘T don’t want to give up anything, Jack, 
but if things don’t brace up somehow, we'll 
have to. It isn’t merely our work that’s 
growing stale. It’s our play, our friend- 
ships—everything. Neither of us ever has 
anything to suggest that the other hasn’t 
already thought of. I’d give anything in 
the world if you’d read a book some time 
that I didn’t like so we could have a good 
stimulating argument; or take me some- 
where you have been and I haven’t; pick 
up some acquaintance I couldn’t stand 
having around—anything to give variety — 
and unexpectedness.”’ 

“Why, little Marie!” he demanded. 
** Don’t you lov: me any more?” 

She seized his hand in protest, 

“Of course I do, Jack, dear. But the 
fact remains that we have stagnated. We 
are in danger of becoming bored with each 
other, and I’m afraid even love can’t sur- 
vive boredom very Jong. You see, we 
aren’t held together by the ties that bind 
most married people. We haven’t any chil- 
dren. We aren’t dependent on each other 
in any way. Most wives depend on their 
husbands for support, and most husbands _ 
depend on their wives to run their homes. 
If we get to boring each other over our | 
work and play, there won’t be anything ~ 
else, for those are the only eeiake we mi | | 


- line of speculation that Jack’s first impulse 
was to drop on the divan beside her, take 


such nonsense once for all. 

But the stirring of a chain of recollection 
in the back of his brain told him this was 
- not all nonsense. He suddenly saw Marie 
and himself and their life together from a 
_ fresh and detached angle. Instead of fol- 
lowing his first impulse, he crossed the 
- room, and after a moment of thoughtful 
- unseeing, staring out of the window, sat 
_ down opposite ‘his wife. 

_ So’ there they were, studying each other. 
_ It was a long time before either spoke. At 
length Marie flushed a little, glanced down 


— looking directly at him, expressed as usual 
_ what was already forming in her busband's 
mind. 
. % Jack, I think if we are going to save 
- things from wreck we’ve got to get away 
_ from each other for a little while.” 

Then she peered up timidly. He hesi- 
tated, and looked away in his turn before 
replying. 

“Twas just éhinieiag: dear,” he admitted 
eoally, “that it might be a good thing for 
us to do what I’ve heard of other people 

Bicing. but never dreamed we could do— 

take our vacations apart this year. Each 

of us go where we’d meet entirely new peo- 
ple and be among new scenes, that the 

‘other had no share in. We'd have some 

fresh and varied experiences, and perhaps 

some ideas to give each other when we got 
back. We’d stop right at the outset the 
panzer of getting on each other’s nerves, 
and we’d have the entirely novel sensation 

e of a reunion after an absence, and I believe 

we'd love each other all the better for it.” 

4 To decide to take such a radical step as 
this required long and frequent debates, 
den as had been the crisis that made it 

m wise, and the impulse to suggest it. 
of a week passed before they became 

y committed to the scheme and had 


a 
1G 


f month 5 was to be devoted to this semi- 


can be possible detached state. 
ff our life to- 


look i aE over thes a 


her in his arms and tell her to forget all 


hesitantly for an instant, then, without 


ped out the details of the experiment. . 


Each was to pick out a 
spot neither had visited before, and one in 
which they had no acquaintances. They 
were to keep these destinations secret from 
each other to avoid any temptation not to 
carry the thing out to the letter. In order 
to avert the possible coincidence of both 
selecting the same spot, each picked from 
the map a State at a time by turns, tossing 
up a cent for first choice, which fell to 
Jack, until to each was assigned six States — 
as his and her territory from which to se- 
lect a vacation ground. 

Then Jack set about preparing for. ne 


side of the adventure with a cheerful stoi- Hos 


cism that Marie tried her best to emulate. 
But it grew harder as time for departure 
drew near. 
preparing for a vacation they had packed a 


common trunk. Each had thrown into it 


whatever came easiest to hand. It was 
hard to tell when the packing was done 
whether Marie had put in the majority of | 
Jack’s things or vice versa. Each knew _ 
what the other wanted. It was almost as* 
though they had their wearing apparel in- 
common. : 
For the first time Marie found herself 
worrying for fear Jack would forget some- 
thing important he needed. A dozen times 
she inspected his trunk to make sure of its 
contents. e . 
She surprised herself still further the last 
day or two before they separated by begin- 
ning to worry about his health. All sorts — 
of things might happen to him while they | 
were separated. If he should be taken sick 
and need her she would never forgive her- 
self. She remembered now that he was _ 


forever starting out in the rain without his | 


rubbers or an umbrella, and that she was — 
always reminding him of that fact. 
was careless, too, about his eating. She — 


had never been conscious before that she 


had assumed any responsibility over Jack’s 
personal habits. It had been purely auto- 
matic. Then how did she know what kind — 
of people he’d be thrown in with? All his 
acquaintances up to date had passed her | 
inspection. He was just a boy after all, 
she suddenly realized, in spite of being five 
years older than herself. St : 
In short Marie was discovering what oe | 


Always before when they were 


in (eas c 


had never Shiete a heboie Ge eet 
instinct that every good wife feels” ane 
_ her husband, particularly the wife who has 
no child on which to vent it. : 


house alone. 
“with her. 
every moment she was out of his sight these 
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on Jack? 
scoffed at it, but her mockery didn’t seem 


Not till the day before they were to sep- 
arate did she come to the conclusion finally 
that she could not stand the strain of being 


out of touch with Jack for a whole month. 


She would go through with the form of the 
separate vacation and let him think she 
was sticking literally to the agreement. 
But she must know where he was and how 
he was getting on. 

- Then there came, strictly as an after- 
thought, the feeling that she would be safer 


herself if she knew where she could send 


for Jack in case anything happened to her. 


_ Suppose she should be sick among stran- 


Was she after all a little dependent 
This was a new idea. She 


gers? 


very convincing to her newly aroused self. 
That afternoon Marie slipped out of the 
Jack, as usual, offered to go 
As a matter of fact he begrudged 


last few days. 
“No, no, Jackie,” she denied him gayly. 


in going to do some dull shopping that 


would bore you more than usual. We 
might as well practice being separated a 


little anyhow.” 


io 


- She went, direct as the taxicab flies, to 


a private detective agency she had located 
in the classified telephone directory. 


- And thus it came about that when the 
Weatherby partnership was temporarily 
dissolved, and the male partner, having 
been assigned by the toss of a coin to de- 
part first, set forth on the dreaded vaca- 
tion, an unobtrusive person who happened 
to be passing the apartment house at the 
moment, slipped into a suspiciously handy 
taxi and trailed Jack to the New Haven 
Railroad Station. From there the stranger 
followed him to Whaleport, a little fishing 


town on the Massachusetts coast near Cape 


Cod. 

The next day, Marie, now established in 
a Connecticut farmhouse on the Sound just 
across the State line, received a letter from 


_ the unobtrusive person giving the where- 
abouts of her husband. And the following 


- vorce case, and quite a number of those 4 


‘they would be, as they always had been : 


was eee oh! A 
This rather onli: ae ‘iletialbed | A 
him, for he had scented an incipient — di- | 


checks in the course of it. He kicked him- — 
self a little for finding “ the husband guy ” q 
so easily. Then he turned to other mat- — 
ters. 7 
Marie was not in the least cineca to 
find Jack located in Massachusetts for the — 
month. She had set her heart on that — 
State herself, and had been greatly disap- 
pointed when Jack won the toss and ~ 
nabbed it first. So she had taken Connec- — 
ticut as the next best. All of which was — 
typical Weatherby harmony. t 
Knowing Jack’s whereabouts, Marie set- i 
tled down in the quaint little Connecticut ' 
hamlet with much more peace of mind than — 
she expected. There was a wealth of curi- ‘ 
ous characters about her, and she told her- — 
self she was going to have a pleasant and q 
profitable time studying them all by her- : 
self. " 
But from the outset she was vaguely dis- ; 
appointed. She wanted immediately to | 
share each new human specimen with Jack. — 
To be sure, she knew just what he would ~ 
say about them all; but then it was pleas- _ 
ant to hear him say it; pleasant to have — 
him confirm her own opinions. And how 


F * 


he would delight in her finds; their finds — 


before! 

In short she was i acamiees Ft 

What kind of a time was Jack having © 
anyhow? Was he finding some interesting _ 
people? Or was he getting in with a fast — 
crowd that would do him no good? Jack — 
had been a little bit over lively, she sus- a 
pected, in the days before their marriage: — 
He was always looking up impossible per- < 
sons with no morals and less manners, and» ak 
excusing himself on the ground that he was s 
getting literary material. a | 

There was that Holloway woman, for: in- 
stance. Marie shuddered. What kind of 


‘women were there hanging around Whale- 


port, she wondered. Of course she cou 
trust Jack anywhere. She knew that. B 
he was such a guileless pastes ra 1a: 


n st drizale vee the 5 sea. mee she kind 
a rain that gave people colds! Had Jack 
remembered to put in a sweater and some 
middle-weight underwear? If he 
would he remember to put them on? She 
came near starting for Whaleport in the 
rain, but restrained herself after a struggle. 
The following morning she read a short 
front-page story in the Herald about a 
shark sighted off Cape Cod. That settled 
: it. Jack was an enthusiastic swimmer and 
~ foolhardy about it. He had never seemed 
F foothardy i in the old days when they swam 
together. Marie was an enthusiastic swim- 
_ mer, too. But now it seemed different. 
: Marie didn’t stop to analyze the difference. 
_ She just felt it. Would Jack know enough 
to stay out of a shark-infested sea? May- 
be he wouldn’t even see the story about the 
Shark or he’d think it a fake if he did. 
Jack never did believe what he read in the 
_ papers. Marie never had before. 
At any rate her lingering qualms about 
_ keeping the vacation agreement thinned 
4 out and evaporated. She was off for 
_ Whaleport by the next train. For the oc- 
_ casion she wore a dress and hat she had 
_ bought the day she slipped away alone to 
see the detective and had incidentally done 
: the shopping she had used as an excuse. 
_ She had taken care that Jack should not 
see the outfit, having in mind some such 
i possible contingency as this. Her face was 
_ concealed by a heavy veil. 
_ For Marie had no intention of revealing 
_ herself to her husband. She simply wanted 
__to see him at a distance and know he was 
all right. That is, unless he went in swim- 
sic Then she would certainly interfere. 
_ With throbbing heart Marie went to the 
hotel where her agent had reported Jack 
; a guest. This was a real adventure. 
he took a room under the name of “ Miss 
fargaret Whiting of New York.” This 
e@ was selected at random. Persons 
ing assumed names often instinctively 
n their own initials. 
she registered she casually glanced 
over the list of names. Yes, Jack was 
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did? ot 
- She found herself dreading Jack’s displeas- 
had, 


The meesifcation of the detective’s §. 


eer 


report i in no way apee her, but it sent 
her into a panic. What if Jack should step 


up to the desk at this moment? Would he 
recognize her? What would she say if he 
For the first time in her married life 


ure. She had never had to think abouts it 

before. ee 
Now that she was here, what was a go- - 

ing to do about it? She felt foolish and 


awkward. But she had come to catch sight : : | 


of Jack. Here was the most likely place 
to see him. There was nothing to do about 


it but to wait till he appeared, as she could © 


manifestly make no inquiries without at- 
tracting his notice. a 
So she strolled about the little lobby till | 


she was satisfied that he was not around 


there, and then selected a seat where she 
could watch every one who came and went. 
And in doing so she realized that she was _ 
recelving uncomfortable 
veiled woman at a summer hotel is not a 
usual sight. 
a little curiously, and she felt much more 
conspicuous than she really was. He 

But an hour of waiting revealed no sign n 


of Jack. She went out and took aturnup | 


and down the veranda with no better re-— 
sult. It had been near luncheon time when 
she arrived, and she had counted on his be- — 
ing around the hotel then. oe 
Her eyes fell on the shore, where a few : 
late forenoon bathers still sat about in the 
sand. There were several taking a final © 
plunge before dressing for luncheon. Panic 
seized her again. Suppose he were in swim- 
ming as were these other foolhardy ones! — 
As she hurried down to the beach she saw 


in fancy triangular shark fins cutting the 


crest of every wave. 

But Jack was not in bathing. 
watched till the last bather had retired to 
the bath house. Then she returned to the 
hotel and ventured into the dining room. 
Taking an out of the way table where she 
could observe those entering, she spent 
nearly two hours over her luncheon. But 
in all that time there was no sign of Jack. 

She grew vaguely uneasy. Utterly fool- 
ish, she told herself. He might be doing | 
some writing in his room and have forgot- — 
ten the time. He was up to such tricks. 


attention. A 


Her fellow loungers eyed Hee 


She 


haunt her: 


- terious veiled woman. 


ae 


Or perhaps he was eating somewhere else. v ack Jon 3 
He might have gone off for a day’s sailing | 


or fishing or for a tramp along the beach. 


She spent a long drawn out and dreary 


afternoon watching in vain, pacing the 


beach in a fearsome study of the bathers, | 


strolling up and down the hotel veranda or 


sitting in a corner of the lobby. Jack did 
not appear at dinner. 


When she gave up 
at eleven o’clock and went to bed she still 
assured herself that there was no real cause 
for alarm. But all that night she was trou- 
bled by dreams of Jack in trouble. She 
saw him being bitten in two by a shark, 
drowning in a capsized sail boat, shang- 
haied by rough sailor men. But the dream 
that troubled her most was one of his lying 


sick and alone in his room, too weak to 
- summon help. 


When he failed to appear at breakfast 
the next morning, this last dream began to 
She wondered if he might not 
have caught cold the day of the rain and 


be confined to his bed now with no one 


but strangers to look after him. This fear 
became an obsession with her by ten 
o'clock. In spite of the possibility of com- 
plications she finally approached the desk 
clerk. 

“ T’m Miss Whiting,” she reminded him. 

“J hear that Mr. John Weatherby, the 
writer, is registered here. Is that true?” 

“Ves,” the clerk admitted. Mr. 
| Meatharby has a room here.” 
“Ym a friend of his. He doesn’t know 
I am here. Please don’t mention my in- 
quiry. I wish to surprise him. I’ve been 
here a day and haven’t seen him. Is he 


ae. about the place much? Or does he keep to 


2 ie room?” $ 
The clerk Saieknd up his ears. Here was 
serher mystery added to the already mys- 
He had already 
- heard one guest, supposedly “ in the know,” 
remark on seeing Weatherby’s name on the 
register that he was surprised to find 
Weatherby registered anywhere without his 
wife. The joint authors, so this informed 
_ person had added, were famous for never 
being separated. 

- And now here was another woman in- 
quiring for him confidentially, and a wom- 
an who partially hid her features under a 


almost unbearable. 


Pieeaeas could well baie cs expo €: 
“ Well,” he replied judicially to Mari 
last inquiry, ‘‘ Mr. Weatherby is a ver 
busy man, I take it. He wasn’t around — 
much while he was here. He still has. his 
room here for the month, but he went away — 
yesterday morning for a ‘few days’ business — 
trip. Probably be back in a week. Would | 4 
you like to leave a message for him?” 
“No, thanks,” Marie managed to stam- — 
mer. ‘TI’ll be here for Bolite time. Please — 
don’t mention my inquiry.” 4 
She turned away bewildered. What pos- — 
sible business excuse could have called him — 
away from a vacation? All their business © 
was in common, and she knew nothing of 
importance was in sight when she left- 
home. Possibly something unexpected had 
come up in connection with one of their 7 
books, and a letter had been forwarded to — 
him instead of to her. Both of them had — 
left forwarding addresses at the post office. — 
She called up her Connecticut boarding — 
house on the long distance telephone and ~ 
asked if any mail had come to her since — 
she left. There was none. Then she called — 
in turn their publishers and several the- — 
atrical managers with whom they had deal- j 
ings. She could learn nothing of any un-— 4 
expected business. 4 
Well, she could do nothing but sit. a 
around and await, his return. This she — 
proceeded to do, getting more and more un- ~ 
easy as the days passed and there was no — 
sign of him. Whatever the business was, it _ 
concerned them both, of course, and quite — 
likely he needed her counsel. He had done © 
no business in seven years without advising — 
with her, and she didn’t see very well how — 
he could do it now. Pretty mess they had — 
made of things, running off and hiding 4 k 
from each other like this! — # 
Meantime the hotel clerk, buen. ‘with: % 
his mystery, had babbled, and presently 
the casual notice of her fellow guests which — 
had annoyed and embarrassed her devel- — 
oped into pointed attention that became 
Marie began to ob- — 


7a 


serve covert glances and whispered com- 


is 
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ee se der woman as a eer and had fol- 


= anid eet as Onis as | Bosdibie out of 
But she could not abandon her 
“Her reac misery increased 


£ - One day she was seated alone around an 
ngle of the veranda when a group of dow- 

agers settled in rockers just out of her 

‘range of vision. But their hard, cracked 

voices came to her distinctly. 

_©No doubt of it. She’s a female detec- 

tive,” one declared, evidently continuing a 
conversation they had been carrying on as 
they approached. 

_ “TJ don’t believe it for a minute,” de- 
murred another emphatically. “She isn’t 
the type. To be sure I’ve had no clear 
view of her face behind that absurd veil, 
but she strikes me as at least a good imita- 
tion of a lady, and of the kind an author 
would be likely to have an affair with. It’s 
evident he’s separated from his wife. Prob- 
ably this woman’s the cause. He’s grown 
tired of her and is dodging while she pur- 
Beef In my. opinion either of you may be 
right about the woman of the veil,” de- 
claimed another strident voice, “ but you've 
‘both overlooked the neal reason why he 
Do any of you happen to recall the 
departure of any female person of some- 
‘what questionable character about the time 
Weatherby disappeared?” 

“The Galbert widow!” exclaimed the 
wo others almost simultaneously after a 
oment of thoughtful silence. ‘The day 
efore he did,” one added. 

“‘T heard her say she was leaving unex- 
_pectedly,” contributed the other. | 
Marie sprang to her feet and escaped un- 
“noticed. She fled to her room, where she 
could think it out. 
: Could it be possible Jack was having a 
gar affair with this widow as that hate- 
old gossip implied? All Marie’s in- 
stincts protested against any suspicion of 

ick’s  _unfaithfulness. That simply 
ould: t be. _But at the least a naive 


. lowed her that he might study her more 


closely without being subject to the gossip 
of these people who knew who he. was. 
That was the way he always explained the 
Holloway person. She had been a design- 
ing piece of baggage. So, no doubt, was, 
this widow. 

But even had she known Jack w was mixed 
up in a scandalous affair, Marie would have 
blamed the woman utterly and rushed to 
the aid of her dear one. 
mother of it. i 

As she struggled for a solution ae re- 


called the suggestion of the first dowager 


on the porch that she, Marie, was a detec- 
tive. That brought back to mind the un- — 
obtrusive person who had learned Jack’s — 
destination for her. Why hadn’t she 
thought of him before? 

She rushed to a telegraph office a sent 

a brief wire to New York. Two hours later — 
the U. P. read the message and smiled sar- — 
donically. 

“¢ Just like I thought in the first. place. is 
he grunted. ‘“ Well, if the little lady wants 
a muffler put on the Nee Dele) I’m the 
boy to do it.” : 

But the detective, after a heck’. work 
and daily reports to Marie at carefully 
clandestine meetings, achieved nothing ex- — 
cepting the further complication of the al- — 
ready sadly tangled plot. It was now the > 
beginning of the fourth and last week of 
the Weatherbys’ semi-detached vacation 
that had become so completely detached. 
Every means that could be employed to 
find the missing man had been used, short 
of open publicity, which Marie determined : 
to avoid as long as possible. | 


Correspondents of the detective bores nik 


in every city were secretly watching for 
him. The Weatherby apartment in New 
York was kept under surveillance lest Jack 
slip back there. Newspapers were scoured — 
for hints. All in vain. And Marie had 
spent a lot of money in the hunt. ; 
Then, at the beginning of the last oe 
the story somehow got to the press. Marie 
was besieged by the reporters. Her first 
impulse was to refuse to see them and flee _ 
from the place. But second thought for- 
bade it. She must stay and watch for Jack 


That was the © : 


and she must use her wits and keep the : 


- story out of the news until it became cer- 
tain that Jack was really lost. — rs 
She met the interviewers in a group, 
more heavily veiled than ever, and trem- 
bling for fear that some one of those keen- 
eyed young men might recognize her. She 
gave them no chance to cross-examine her. 
She had a statement carefully composed 
and committed so that there could be no 
chance contradiction. 
© ¥iou gentlemen are following a false 
scent,” she told them solemnly. “ Mr. 


and Mrs. Weatherby are enjoying their va- 


cation quietly where they won’t be dis- 
turbed by undesired publicity. To msure 
this they have kept the place secret, and 
are using assumed names. Mr. Weatherby 
came here first, and his wife was to join 


oa here, but they suddenly changed their 


plans, realizing that they could not rest 
properly here where their identity was 
known. I am a friend of both-of. them, 
and expected to see them here, but shortly 
after my arrival Mrs. ‘Weatherby informed 
me of their change in plans. As for a de- 
tective being on Mr. Weatherby’s trail, 
that is most absurd. You will: probably 
find that is a joke of some of their friends. 
I can speak for them in saying that your 
papers had better be careful not to print 
anything that will even hint at anything of 
a scandalous nature as it would be abso- 
lutely untrue and extremely libelous.” 

And this statement was substantially re- 
peated in the news the next morning. The 
city editors decided there was nothing more 
to it and dropped the matter. 

But Marie, though relieved at thus avert- 
ing an open scandal, grew steadily more 
unhappy and worried as the final week 


A wore away without the slightest hint of her 


husband’s whereabouts. 

At length came the last day of their 
month. Jack’s room was still held in his 
name. His clothing was still there, as the 
detective learned. 

‘They had agreed on parting to meet in 
their apartment the following morning for 
the first reunion of their lives. Marie 
hated to leave Whaleport without solving 
the mystery, but decided finally to keep 
the tryst. If Jack failed to appear then, 


1 Socwitte: ca of lesa sect .d filled ith 
forebodings, she returned home, stoppit a 
on the way to collect her own baggage and — 
pay her bill at her unused Connecticut 
boarding house. 

Never in her life had she fread any- ’ 
thing so much as entering the apartment — 
again, with the — of finding it 
empty. 

And it was empty. Marie searched it : 
from end to end, half expecting to find 
Jack hiding soinextiere, then threw herself a 
down on’ the divan in the studio and wept 
convulsively. She felt sure now that Jack © 
was dead, or had deserted her. And to — 
think she had ever found him dull! What — 
wouldn’t she give now to hear one of his — 
expected and tiresome remarks? What — 
fools they had been to tamper with their © 
love! Had he believed she no longer loved — 
him and taken this method of removing — 
himself out of her life? Or, worse thought — 
yet, perhaps he didn’t love her any more — 
and had simply disappeared! s 

Well, she had bored him, of course. She s 
had been just as dull as he’ was. But she — 
had learned one thing when it was perhaps — 
too late. They did depend on each other — 
after all, just as much as though he had — 
been her provider and she his housekeeper — 
in the old-fashioned way they had sneered _ 
at so often. If he would only come back © 
and let her mother him—and, yes, he could — 
father her a little, too—he might never in — 
his life have an “original thought or do or © 
say an unexpected thing. a 

Then she laughed hysterically. Jack — 
had done an original thing at last—some- _ 
thing unexpected and different. But what? ~ 

Then, just as she reached this perora- — 
tion a key clicked in the lock and the next | 
instant Jack stood before her. a 

“ Jack!” she exclaimed, throwing herself 5 
in his arms and snuffling into his coat col-— 
lar. ‘Where have you been? I — 
you had deserted me.” j 

Then, with Jack back home safe, me 
had, after a long moment of tears, a revul- ‘ 
sion of feeling and became indignant. She 
pushed him away from her Pests looked 
him — ges revi ton 


ae 


See 


irst as. quickly. He came as near to 
ing at her as he ever had in his life. 
‘Where have I been?” he exclaimed. 
‘he question is where have you been? 
en it comes to giving any one vacations 
you are a prize-winner. 
here I’ve been. Just before we separated 
month ago I got to brooding over what 
ight happen to you all alone in a strange 
community, in case you were ill. I realized 
r the first time that you were just a girl 
ter all and needed me. So I got a de- 


Se 


CHAPTER XVI (Continued). 
KALVIK ISLAND JUSTICE. 


HE promoter hesitated and Hayes 
pulled him from the chair and away 


ut up your fists,” he said, hoarsely. 
efend yourself.” 

‘ox found his voice. ‘‘ For God’s 
ke—somebody! Are you all going to 
and and see murder done?” 

dayes jerked a glance at his audience. 
“Remember,” he warned, ‘“ anybody who 
s will get hurt. Now, Fox!” 


ciead furs. his ae 


on the spot. 


Listen, I’ll tell you. where you had a room, but found you were © z 


from the table where he faced him. 


> tective: to ‘thail’ you ear let me abe where 
you were, so that I could protect you from 


a. distance at least in case anything hap- 
pened. And, besides, I might need you, 
too, for something. I never realized before, 
you see, how much we depended on each © 
other. Then the third day I couldn’t stand — 
the strain any longer. I simply had to be 
I went to the boarding house 


away temporarily. So I settled down there, 


and if you must know, I’ve spent my whole | ae 


vacation just watching for you.” 


“Original man!” exclaimed Marie, aad oe 
then she clasped her boy to her bosom, ee Nia 


for a long time neither spoke. 


~ Part ee 


wom eck I Bechdolt 


Author of “The One Way Street,” etc, 


Fox backed slowly toward the table. He 
made no attempt to raise his fists. In a 
moment he was pressed tightly against the 
table edge. Although there was several 
feet between him and Hayes he acted as if — 
the man’s nearness was enough to flatten : 
his body against that furniture. 

“ Defend yourself!” Hayes growled. 

Fox suddenly pulled open a drawer of 
the table. His hand sought and found a 
pistol, and almost instantly discharged it 
at Hayes. The noise was deafening. 

Fox’s aim was poor. 

The report was followed by the scuffling 
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office and unlocked it. 


~ splendid! 


of the two men, a scream from Fox and the | 


crash of a plate glass window breaking as 
Hayes hurled the pistol through it. 
blow of Hayes’s fist started Fox spinning, 
and a second blow halted him almost as 
quickly. 

Fox, driven to it, hurled himself at the 
Alaskan and landed a smashing blow of his 
own. A moment they were intertwined, 
- clinching, and then the sharp smack-smack 
of fists on flesh that sent Fox half way 
across the big room where he collapsed like 
e esack, : 
' Hayes followed him up and examined 


ce : him grimly. 


_ “The man is not dead,” he announced. 
“‘T was careful of that. Probably he is not 
even permanently disfigured, but I pray 


Loss God I have put a scar on his soul that will 


make him loathe himself until the day he 


(| thes.” 


Hayes went to the outer door of the 
He threw it open, 
pressed through the group of terrified 
office assistants and disappeared. 
: Marion was first to break the silence that 
held them. ‘“ Splendid!” she cried, ‘“ he’s 
, Every word he said was the 
truth. Everything he did was right! I 
~ love him for it!” 


CHAPTER XVII. : 
“yvOU CAN’T QUIT NOW!?”’ ni 


ARION hunted for three days before 
she found Jonathan Hayes. He 
disappeared completely when he 

walked out of Douglas Fox’s office and left 
Fox bruised and scarred to wake to con- 
sciousness that only made him wish he 


- could forget. 


_ The hotel knew‘nothing of Hayes’s plans. 


He was gone, and the only souvenir of him 


was the remnant of the store of spectacu- 
lar souvenirs Douglas Fox had bought for 
distribution by the “Eskimo Prince.” 


‘There was no value in the lot of it. 


In her search for Hayes Marion encoun- 
~— tered Al Sapley and asked his help. 
“Don’t know where he is,” Sapley said 
: briefly. “Don’t want to know. ANT got 

to say is don’t let me know when you find 


oO os | 
he ‘ PRBS s Ri ae 
; abating § : 3 


The 
wondered. 


‘You can’t hear anything else around this 


She saw ‘that i Halls was” in earnest and 
“ Al, you saw the papers You 
heard what Hayes Gidea. | 

“ Not being deaf, dumb or blind, I 


town—”’ 
“ But isn’t he splendid? Oh, All Isn't t 
he splendid!” 
Al stared at her with bitter scorn. “ So 
you’re falling for this rough stuff, are ou d 
Splendid! That’s your idea of splendid. 4 : 
it? A big roughneck beating somebod c 
up—walking over men because he packs a 
bigger punch than they do. Splendid?” 
Hell!” a 
‘But he did right. He did absolutely 
the one thing he could do. He gave Fox 
exactly what was coming to him, and in the’ 
most effective way. You’ve got to admire 
that— j 
‘Fox! Oh, I don’t give a . damn about : 
Fox. But for what he did to me—” 
Marion said dryly: “‘ You had it coming 
to you, too!” # 
“1 didn’t have it coming to me that anys i 
body should rub my face in the dirt! Apol- 
ogize? Yes. But treat me like I was some 
kind of poodle, make me grovel? I want to 
tell you right now, no man’s going to do 
that and get away with it if he leaves me 
alive. Get that!” is 
There was a venom in Al’s bitterness 
that made Marion wonder. She knew that 
Al Sapley was a'bad man to cross. a 
Al laughed his way through most of life, a, 
his being a sophisticated sort of laughter. 
In a gathering he was usually the willing 
clown. If you were his friend he cheerfully 
admitted that he lived by his wits and his 
lack of conscience. But back of all this 
Al had his sense of dignity. Hayes cut him 
deeply when he dragged him before Marion 
to apologize. Marion hadn’t had time to 
think about Al in the rush of. other 
events—but found herself. wishing, 
that Hayes had not made such an en 
Marion was not the only person in 
York who was seeking Jonathan Hay: 
Kalvik. Every newspaper had men | 
ing for him. The latest exploit of the 
who bought Broadway was sensa 


do except repeat vague rumors and retell 
the things that had already happened. It 
“was a newspaper reporter who brought 
_ word of Hayes’s discovery to Marion. 

4 “He’s in a Mills hotel,” the newspaper- 
man said. “It’she. He admits that. But 
when I said I was a newspaperman and 
asked him about Fox I thought he was 
“going to throw me through a window! My 
gosh, Miss Reade, I don’t mind taking 
chances! I take lots of chances. But I’m 


not stuck on locking myself in a cage with 


a bear that’s got a sore head. Jumping 
under a subway train is so much quicker!” 
“Perhaps he doesn’t want to talk for 
publication.” Marion smiled. 
“ Say! You know that occurred to me, 
too!’? The reporter grinned sarcastically. 
“ But how much good would it do me to 
tell that to my boss? Now, you're a friend 
of Hayes. You can handle him. I thought 
we might make a deal on this. I'll take 
you to him and you get him to say some- 
_ thing for the paper. An exclusive inter- 
view, you know. Will you do that?” 


- How different from this day last week, or 
any time before, when she could promise 
offhand that Hayes would do whatever she 

; chose! Strangely enough Marion was 

_ prouder of her uncertainty than she had 

_ been of her complete mastery of the man. 

_ Tt was a note from Marion, delivered by 

the reporter, that brought Hayes from the 

hotel of frugal living to the street corner 

_ where Marion waited in a taxi. “1 must 

t talk to you,” she exclaimed. “ Will you 

_ ride up to the park with me?” 

. Hayes seemed _ strangely apathetic. 

“ Whatever you say,” * he agreed and got in 

the cab. 

_ Marion hesitated a little fearfully. “I 

promised Mr. Small of the Planet 1 would 

ask you to give him an interview. I had to 
do that to find age at all! Do you— 


LER eee C= 


“T can’t promise results, but I'll try.” 


ia The. — oie “ue with. ‘them, Ne 

a v 0 as asking questions. — 
1 and. ceed toe anything. 

ayes must be found and made to talk or 

the newspapers were left with nothing to 


With Marion’s help, , 


tactfully offered, Hayes made a statement 


that confined itself to things which had 
happened. But it was an interview, an ex- __ 
clusive interview, and Small considered 
himself richly paid for his trouble. : 


Dismissing the reporter, Marion glowed | 


with pride. That meager interview, ex- 
tracted from Hayes, seemed to her an 
achievement. “Let’s get rid of this taxi,” 
she suggested. “T want to talk business to 
you.” 

For a time they walked aa said little, 
Hayes was gravely attentive to her. He 


answered questions, but volunteered noth- — 


ing. Something in the man was dead. He _ 
lacked spirit. Marion could not under- 


stand what had happened to him. He in- 
spired in her an overwhelming sense of pity _ 


and desire to help. Finally, when they 
were sitting in an isolated little summer 


house overlooking the lake, now bleak and — a 


wintery, she asked point-blank: “ Hayes, 
you have got to ‘) me what ails. aaa 
“What ails mé?” 


“Yes! Something’s wrong. What’s i ms | 


pened to you?”’ 

At least she stirred a spark of peannement 
in him. ‘ That’s a funny question—com- 
ing from you!” he exclaimed bitterly. 

“J don’t think it’s funny at all! What’s 
the matter with you? What’s got into you? 
What do you mean by running away and 
hiding? Don’t you know I’ve been look- 
ing everywhere for you—and all the news- 
papers were looking?” Soe 

“ Good God! Do you think I mere is es 


talk to newspapermen?. Do you -think i 
Des 


wanted to see anybody—even you? a 
you think I am proud of my disgrace—and 
want to flaunt it?” : 

“ Disgrace! 


“Not disgraced? When all the. end 
knows I was partner in that crooked 
scheme of Fox’s. When everybody knows 
me for his partner—a swindler’s ee 
a swindler myself!”’ g 

Marion laughed -a little ion 


“ Have you read the RENEDARES? she ae Me, 
manded. a 


‘‘ No,” he groaned, ‘“ and SAAy want to.” 


¥ 


You're not in disgrace. oo 
What are you talking about?” Se 
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_ She laughed harder. ‘ Why, you bot 
fish! Oh, Hayes, Hayes, tae poor, inno- | 
cent fish!” yee 
_ Signs of bewilderment showed in nae S 
face. 

Marion cried pie. but shaken still 
by the hysterical impulse to laugh. “ Why 
Hayes, you’re a hero! You're a popular 


hero to-day—and you run away and hide 


because you think you’re disgraced.”’ 
_ “ What are you saying?” 

“I’m telling you the newspapers have 
made a hero of you. What you did to 
Douglas Fox is exactly what Douglas Fox 
has had coming to him for years—” 

“ Do they-say that?” 

- Marion smiled. ‘‘ Well, not exactly in 
- print. Libel laws are still on the books. 
But the fact is generally known. It’s one 
of those news items that travels by under- 
ground until it gets to be the majority of 
opinion. And they call you the man who 
~ ‘was honest enough to show up Fox even if 
it cost him all he had. They’re all cheering 
you, because of the way you did it. Hayes, 
everybody loves a fight—and a fighting 
‘man, And if the man fights with some 
show of right on his side—if he does a thing 
like you did—why, he’s the public’s fair- 
haired boy and that’s all there is to it! 

Wake up! You're a hero!” 

“TJ don’t understand it!” Hayes blinked 


at her with a surprise almost comical. 
_ Now that people know the scheme was a 


- swindle—” 
~ “ Bless -your heart! They know you 
_aren’t a swindler. Sweet lady! Wait till 
you see some of the editorials. The one in 
yesterday’s Asterisk, for instance: Big 
seven column head in black face, ‘ Kalvik 
Island Justice.’ And a four-column car- 
toon and a column of speckle-faced bunk 
about crooked business men and the man 
who did the right thing—that’s you!” 
Hayes exclaimed happily, hopefully: 
“It’s like that? Really?” 
“You'll see for yourself.’ 
- He was silent for a few minutes and 
_ much shaken by her news. ‘ That makes 
‘it easier—a lot easier,” he said finally. 
“‘ Makes what easier?” 
_ “ My defeat.” 
_“ But, my dear man! You’re not beat! 


mE tell you you're é 
-won—” aes 
‘Wages smiled eae 
Sune you. realize Nant amusing ‘th Eo 
sounds to me. Won! Won what?”? 

“It’s something to win the good will of 
a few million people!” a 

“ Not to me. . That doesn’t make up for 
what I lost—for my defeat. Yes, defeat! — 
I tackled your civilization and it ‘whipped : 
me—whipped me first time—rolled me in 
the dirt. I thought I was big enough and 
shrewd enough to measure up to it—and it 
turned out I was a bigger fool than any of 
the moths.” Z 

“What?” 

“Yes, a bigger fool! People may say 
I’m honest. Why shouldn’t they? That’s 
true. But I’m a fool—colossal—ridiculous 
in my sublime egotism—the poor, trusting 
dupe of a swindler like Douglas Fox. That 
hurts me. It hurts my pride. It hurts toe 
deep to be forgotten. That’s ay I’m “4 
crawling back to Kalvik—”’ 4 

Marion cried: “ Wait! Did you say you~ 
were going back to Kalvik?” ¢ 

“ Naturally. What else could I do?” 4 

“Youre going to—quit?”’ - 

“ T have quit.” Z 

(<4 Hayes! 9 

Marion looked at him so aghast that the 
Alaskan began to defend himself. . 

“T tell you I am through! The public 
knows I’m a fool. I can’t fight against — 
that—haven’t any fight left in me. Oh, I 
know! I’ve seen how this civilization of 
yours laughs at the man who’s down. It’s — 
cruel. It’s terrible. I—TI haven’t the cour- 
age to face that. I’m going home—” 

Marion cried: “ You’re not going back! 
You can’t go back. Youre going to go 
through with the thing. You're going to 
get those sealskins and make your fortune!” 
_ “ Make my fortune?” Hayes burst out, 
angrily. ‘Get that silly idea out of your 
head. A fortune! What in God’s name do ~ 
I want of a fortune?” He laughed harshly. d 
“ Did you think perhaps I wanted to dress 7 ee 
up like an-Eskimo again and give away — 
more gold nuggets? Or perhaps you think 
I'd like to spend my money on show gist ; : 
Perhaps you think Id prefer to ma . 
Broadway my permanent wacseiael A 


See ort ss) b= wae. 
PE CMTC ee S 


Aan ae you can come here with all this talk _ 
about a fortune in sealskins—and kick up 


_tion you have—and not deliver the goods? — 
Youc cn do so many fines with toney—— You cannot! Hayes, in all your life it was 
_ things you would like to do. You can Sep never so important that you show the world 
“so many people—”’ you are on the level about those sealskins, 
_ “No!” Hayes shook his head firmly. than right now. Either that or go down in 
“You can’t tempt me. There’s nothing in ‘Ces as a champion liar and welsher. 


Ren 
er’, 


your world now is to be let alone. Let me by getting those skins!” 


i — “Vou can’t go home!” vehemence, and sank back on the rusti 


“ F can—and will—” bench, watohine Hayes’s face. Her words — 4 


“No, you can’t. Because you’re not a showed one result, at least. The apathy 


do, something you will find is a lot more brows creased and his big hands were open- 
important than running back to Kalvik ing and closing their fingers aula 
Island, when you understand. You’re go- Hayes slapped his knee. 


ing to stick to this thing—fight it  ‘“ You're right; I can’t quit dente . . 
through—until you win those seal pelts—” “You must go through with ee iS oN 
“What are you talking about?” hi yy eo oe 
“Tm telling you that you don’t dare §_ He looked up and about him with some- 
quit!” : thing of his old air, his calm confidence. — 
“ And why don’t I dare?” Marion could have cried for Joy at the 
e ‘“‘ Because, Hayes, you can’t afford to change. 
_ have the “world think you a common liar . “You bet you will!” the girl ocd 
and cheat.” “We'll get a ship. We'll go up there to 
“Who says” such a_ thing?” Hayes Alaska and get those skins. We'll a 
growled. them back and tell all the world about 
q “ Everybody will say it, if you don’t fight. them. Oh, Hayes, I’m proud of you!” 
_ The newspapers, the public, everywhere ““Tt can be done,” Hayes declared. 
_ they’ll put you down. ah another Douglas “It’s going to be done! ” Marion’s hand > 
 Fox—” gripped his tightly. She smiled back at him, 
= “But you. told me that the papers— but saw him only dimly, through a bao of 
__- everybody—praised what I did!” tears. 


Marion addressed him with a grim deter- us oe 
__ mination. She beat time to her words with ; | 
her small fist and her gaze held Hayes’s at- CHAPTER XVIII. 
tention riveted. “ Get this straight! The 
newspapers are for you—-now. Because 
_ they believe you’re on the level. The min- Seg checked Marion’s enthusiasm 


HELP WANTED. 


ute they figure that you are not on the with a strange look. 

- level—the minute they get a suspicion you “How can I get those sealskins 
escaie be like Fox—they’ll be on your back now? I have no money!” 

like a wolf pack. And don’t make any Marion laughed, but not very naturally 
- mistake about it, my friend, if you sneak or happily. ‘“ That’s good! I was over- 
back home to Kalvik Island they'll say looking that little thing saiessagaaiine sab 
_ things and print things about you that will we must find the money.” Se at 
repeated even as far away as that. “Find it?” - 


4 4 


5 


all the fuss you have—build up the reputa- 


« Then age hetter sessbant cas you - 


the wide world can tempt me. All I ask of And the only way you can sais them. is” 


go home!” Marion paused, a little beeuthiess in oh 


quitter, Hayes. You’ve something left to had gone. The man was thinking with © . 


Ss 


e Aleuts will hear about it!” - “ Find somebody to lend it to us or / 


But I don’t understand—” finance the expedition. Will it need much?” ou 


AY 


pie earnestly. 


ber, ‘ It’s them that has, as gits.’ 


276 
“To charter a ship and" hire necessary 
men will need more than I ever saw,” Hayes 
declared. ‘I haven’t even carfare back to 
‘Kalvik—don’t know how I would have got 
back there if I had carried out my ¢hreat. 
To be quite honest with you, I haven’t 
enough to pay for another day’s bed and 
board. I was at the end of the rope when 
you came.’ 
Marion thought earnestly. “I have al- 
most four thousand dollars in the bank. 
Would that do it?” 
Hayes laughed. “That wouldn’t even 
‘begin it. But God bless your generous 
heart for the offer!” 
“Oh, well!” She tossed her head. 

‘‘We'll find money. There’s always some- 
‘body waiting to spend money on a gamble 
like that. Money is going to be the least 
of our worries!” 

Hayes looked at her, so confident, so slen- 
der and beautiful in that soldierly, trig 
suit of tweed with the close-fitting hat of 
felt, her gold hair curling around its brim. 
She was so perfectly in accord with her 
_ time and environment that he did not doubt 

her. 
- “But there’s one thing,” Marion said 
“You'll have to take a brace 
right away. I mean, you must quit that 
terrible hotel. Go back to a decent place. 
Not to spend the way Fox staged things, 
- but to live decently, dress well, keep your- 

self full of good food so your heart will be 
full of courage. If you want something in 
this town, Hayes, you must go out after 
— it looking as if you didn’t need it. Remem- 
If you’re 
broke I’ll stake you—no use frowning; this 
is absolutely necessary to our plans.” 

Once more Marion was giving orders and 
Hayes was obeying them. But there was a 
difference. The girl’s orders had a new 
tone. Sometimes—often, in fact—they 
came as suggestions. She was slow in re- 
gaining the old confidence in her power. 
‘She would hesitate a long time before put- 
ting Jonathan Hayes. over any hurdles! 
| Hayes established himself comfortably, 

as she suggested. He was careful to dress 
_ in the conservative good taste Marion ad- 
vised. In all these details he followed 

orders explicitly. 


‘reverses made her desperate. 


si to various men who had n money age ee 
to back his expedition. 
hard the next four weeks, using her wide — 
“acquaintance and pulling ‘all ‘her wires to 
find and visit all possible sources of back- 


ing. 


But in one thing Marion snesied wrong. 
The public admired Jonathan Hayes and 


would for a few weeks until a newer hero 
came up; but nobody with money to invest 
had been impressed at all with the business 


-Marion worked — 


merits of Hayes’s fantastic treasure. Hayes | 


met cordial receptions from curious, inter- 
ested, sometimes sympathetic men of busi- 
ness, but when they learned he was seek- 
ing money to carry out his adventure; that 
he wanted to spend their money on the 


vague chance of finding more or less hypo- : 


thetical sealskins stowed away under a 
glacier in an unknown bay in the almost 
equally unknown territory of Alaska, they 
chilled instantly. They were diplomatic, 
but they were all equally firm in saying no. 

Marion carried the double burden of lo- 
cating these sources of possible backing 


and cheering Hayes on to fresh interviews. 


Hayes was as determined as she, but when 
for a half dozen times he found all his sim- 
ple, sincere eloquence slipping off the city 


businessman’s smooth insulation without 
even scratching the surface, he became be- — 


wildered and downcast. 

Marion herself was worse hit. 

She had rushed into this partnership with 
Hayes on impulse. She meant to go through 
with it at any cost. 
interests in that hope without stopping to 
think where or to what it led. Continued 
In that state 
of mind she encountered Beach one after- 
noon. 


Beach bowed like a man a little uncer-— 


tain about his reception, but he had no 
need to be. Marion, for the time, forgot 
all about their last interview. Her smile 
emboldened Beach to walk beside her. 


“And what are you doing since your wild 
man broke out of his cage?” he wanted to — 


know. 
“Starting a circus of my own.” 


“Not with the same wild man, surely?” "q 


“ The same.” Marion looked sy ee a 


She neglected all other 


oceans! 


fing. zener bas ae est to de it! 
I don’t know what it is—there’s something 
sort of pitiful—and tragic about this chap 
_ Hayes—something that gets my goat! He’s 
costing me a lot of time—and time means 
money to me. I have neglected my own 
work altogether these last few weeks. But 
| don’t care! I’m going to put Hayes 
| geross.” 
a Beach smiled warmly. ‘‘ You’re a good 
little sport!” he said. ‘“ But, Marion, is it 
_fair—to Hayes—or to you? Are you sure 
_you’re right, fighting his battles for him?” 

Marion stopped and her brown eyes 
flashed. “‘ Right? Listen, Beach, get this 
straight! I got Hayes into this. He would 
never have gone on one step but for me. 
I got him in up to his neck—worse than 
that; he was buried under the ruins when 
Ne found him. Now it strikes me it’s up to 
me to get him out again!” 

Beach looked at her with honest admira- 
tion. “I don’t approve—not for a minute 
—but I can’t help admiring your pluck. 
It’s going to take a lot of courage—and luck 
——to put this over!” 

She agreed so soberly that Beach smiled. 
ef Evidently you haven’t found a backer?” 

~Lhave. not.’ 

“Tried pretty hard?” 


* 


“ [ve tried everything, and every: one!” 


hard-boiled town! Talk about stupids! 
- You can sell a gold brick to every second 
; New Yorker you meet. Sure! Or you can 
take a tin can, cut a slot in the top and 
shake it in the subway, and nine out of 
every ten suckers will drop in a dime and 
never ask you why—or what you’re going 
- to do with the money! Wall Street bankers 
___ hire boys without references and trust them 
to carry a million dollars’ worth of negotia- 
ble securities. When the boys drop out of 
sight with a million or so they seem only 
mildly surprised. But get any New Yorker 
_ to invest his money in a sure thing like 
_ Hayes? What a laugh! And why? Be- 
_ cause he is the real thing; he is also honest, 
3 and nobody believes anything so real and 
nest can epocsibly, be true. That’s why!” 


: 
| she burst out irritably. “Talk about a 


- you believe in him.” 


business!’ 


Beach cruiled iceiesy. «“y can see that 


“You bet I do!” 


_ She made a splendid little phasic her 


eyes flashing, her fists doubling belligerent- 
ly. She was straight, slender, so very alive, 
so full of enthusiasm! 

Beach sighed. ‘‘ And if Hayes eis be 
fortune you’ll marry him, I suppose?” Ke 

“Who says I will?” See 

“It seems the logical conclusion.” 

“ Beach, 
she exclaimed. 
you're mid-Victorian! 
boob? Why, in Heaven’s name? 
I got him in a mess and am trying to help 
him out, must.I necessarily close my act 
with the wedding march? 
times!” 


Beach looked partly convinced hie her ie 


eloquence. ‘This 


Really?” 


is strictly business. 


‘* Strictly business. Why, Beach, it’s oaks a 


common humanity to give Hayes a hand 
when he’s down and out like this. 
is down! 
ing back home because he thought the world 


was laughing at him—thought he was a 


failure when, as a matter of fact, he did a 


pretty big thing in kicking over the traces. _ 
If we want to save his life—make it pos- _ 
sible for him to face life with his chin up— __ 


we’ve got to give him this chance to show 


the world he isn’t a four-flusher like Douglas 
He’s got to produce those sealskins. _ 


Fox. 
Otherwise he’d be a lot better off—dead.” _ 

“‘ There’s a good deal in that,” Beach ac- 
knowledged. 
template anything more than that?” 


you will mix sentiment with — 
‘Positively, 
Marry the poor 
Because | 


And he 
The poor devil was all for slink- _ 


Not in these Me 


“ And you don’t—don’t con- « 


‘““T have-no more intention of marrying _ 


him than I had the day he came aboard _ 


the yacht, if that’s what you mean—” 
‘“‘ Marion, you know I love you—” 


“ Oh, please, not in the middle of Forty- i 


Second Street!” 

“Ves, here and now!” Beach went on 
hurriedly. “ The last time we talked about 
this ] made you an offer. That offer is a 
open. If you are interested—” 


me. ? 


“You mean that you are willing to fur- Ah 
nish the money for this treasure hunt?” 
“In exchange for your ErOHtSe to sce ee 


=e NEES = 
; : Su Peony 
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They walked in silence for a block. In 
the bright sunshine of this brisk, winter 
day, with the eternal crowds streaming 
about them and the noise of traffic under- 
ground, on the surface, overhead, Marion 
felt that she must be dreaming. Beach’s 
words repeated themselves over and over 
in memory, but their substance, their 
thought was too absurd to be real. Was it 
possible she could consider them! 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,” Beach 
argued again. ‘If I were asked to spend 
the money for you, my dear, there would 
be no string tied to it. For yourself you 
can have anything that I have without any 
obligation on your part. But when you ask 
me to spend my money on another man—a 
man in love with you—” 

“Nonsense! He’s not— 

“He is! And you're oo near 
loving him in return. When you ask a 
thing like that I’m jealous. If I spend 
one red cent to help Jonathan Hayes it’s 
going to be because I expect to get my re- 
ward out of it—and that reward is you! 
‘What do you say?” 

““T—I don’t know.” 

Marion was in an agony of indecision. 
Getting Hayes the needed money had as- 
sumed an almost overwhelming importance 
in her thoughts. It seemed to her that 
his life depended on that, as she had ex- 
plained to Beach. Her sense of responsi- 


bility for the Alaskan’s picdicament made | 


her a little desperate. 

Not very long ago she had turned on 
Beach angrily for his offer to trade. To- 
day she heard it repeated, and her first emo- 
tion had been a great sense of relief that 
her search was ended! 

Promise Beach? Why not! Last sum- 
mer she had done her best to hook him as 
a matrimonial prize. She glanced apprais- 
ingly at him. A handsome chap. He had 
all the advantages of money and of moneyed 
ancestry. Something of a rounder, to be 
sure—a midnight son. She pretty thorough- 
ly knew his past. She was bound to marry 
- some day; why not promise Beach—and do 
_ Jonathan Hayes a real favor—a favor that 
would square the dirty trick she had played 
hime 

What astonished her now was that she 


“know. 


hesitated. ‘Vet shed did hesitate, 


‘th Phen: I tell you what 700 a Ms ee 
suggested briskly. “Let me know within a 
week. I'll hold the proposition open. Just © 
cal se up—or drop me a line. Just say 
‘yes’ and it will be all right with me. I 
know you don’t welsh on your promises.” 

“ Beach, if I should do that you wouldn’t 
tell Hayes? He must not know—” 

“ That’s hardly fair to the fellow, is it?” 
‘He simply must not know! I—TI don’t 
believe that he cares as much as he thinks — 
he did—or anything like that—and I’m not 
so conceited that I think this would blight 
his life or anything of that sort. But—if 
Hayes knew about this—well, you see, he 
wouldn’t go through with it, that’s all. For 
his own sake it’s got to be a secret—until I 

tell him myself.” 

“TI agree to that, my dear. And your 
answer?” 
“Tl let you know within the week. I— 
I’ve got to think it over. I’ve got to be sure, 

Beach!” — 

The next week was one of redoubled 
effort by Marion. She looked on it as a 
reprieve, a last minute chance to help out 
Hayes without making her bargain. She 
worked with frantic energy and made Hayes 
work. Time went by so rapidly she lost 
track of the days. 

She sat in a restaurant with Hayes, a 
quiet little place on a side street, and real- 
ized with a start that her week was ended. 
They talked little during the meal. Both 
were beaten and realized it. It was hard 
to keep up the pretense of optimism. Over 
their coffee they sat in glum silence, Marion 
smoking and Hayes glowering at the table- 
cloth. She was astonished to hear Hayes 
break out with a chuckle: “ Marion!” he 
exclaimed. . 

é¢ Yes?” ; 

‘Marion! Of all the fools—of all the 
utter fools!” fies 

“ What—what’s the matter?” 

‘“Why, we forgot the one man in the 
world who can help me and might be per- 
suaded. We forgot him completely!” a 

“ What man? What possible chance have 4 
we forgot?” | a 

Hayes cried exultantly, a loving Be ch!” 


Avg oes Se ae ea 


Z 


3 as ee ee ee 


ee Beach’s name into his mind? 

Hayes was grinning happily. 

- man! Beach is square. He knows Alaska 
a little. I think he would believe in me. 
And I trust him—” = * 

“JT—J thought that you — hated — 
Beach!” 

“Hate Beach? SoI du. I hate him be- 
cause of you. I hate him because you love 
him. If you were concerned in this, if it 

was a question of your happiness and your 
love I’d kill Beach, and enjoy doing it—”’ 

“ And yet ‘ag suggest asking Beach’s 
help—”’ 

‘ Because you are not conbénbie lis 

“Oh!” she whispered uneasily. ‘“ Oh—” 

“‘ This is between Beach and me and con- 

cerns only us. And if I hate Beach, be- 
cause of you, I’m also willing to trust the 
man absolutely where I alone am concerned. 
That’s my judgment of Beach—” 

‘You will see him? You're going to— 
ask—him—to help?” 

“With your approval.” 

“ My approval. I—” 

“You are my partner in this,’ Hayes 
smiled. ‘‘ Unless you tell me to do a thing, 
IT refuse to go ahead. I rely on you—abso- 
lutely. Well, partner, shall I ask soeanem 

Her lips formed a Yes". 

When she had said it there came the 
frantic desire to recall the word. But that 
would mean explanations. She dared not 
explain to Hayes—not now—when his fu- 
ture hung in the balance. The man was at 
the end of his rope, and she knew it. If 
he guessed what had passed between her 
and a would never go on again. His 
success; which meant his honor, depended 
upon her secret. Her ‘yes’ could not be 
recalled! 

“Tl see Beach to-morrow morning,” 
Hayes announced with spirit. | 

“No, to-night. You must see him to- 
night!” | | 
. “Tt’s pretty late! Why?” 

__-“ Because—” she lied without her usual 
a skill. ‘Well, I met Beach on the street 

_ to-day—and he said—he was going out of 
; to -morrow morning.” 


i ed bow Phen: rn ‘find him to-night. 
: topped flowing in | away.’ ” Hayes rose. 
t freak sis chance — had bat x! 


. The nay : 


oe 
_ Right : ‘ 


- Marion fumbled through her small purse. 
She looked up eagerly. “Have you a 
nickel?” . eee 

Hayes laughed. “Of course. Here. 
Why that tragic look? You begged for that 


nickel as if your life depended on it. peion t a 


squander it recklessly!” / . 
“No, I won’t. I’m just going—to the— oF 
telephone—a minute.” a8 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TWO BRAINY MEN, 


OUGLAS FOX had been keeping to 
himself. 


The promoter had several. very wand 1s 
reasons for not desiring to be seen in pub- 
lic. A month of medical care and good | 


surgery had not completely elimimated the _ 

reasons; the scars of Hayes’s hard fists still o 

disfigured Fox’s face. Cae 
Fox lived in a big aectst hoe near 


Central Park. He ventured out only after : 
dusk, and even then, when he passed an arc 


lamp, he hurried lest somebody recognize _ 
him and smile. Fox believed that all New | 


York was laughing at him—a thought that : 


caused endless cursing in new and —— Nae 
profanity. : 

To be tricked by- a big hick. from Aiea. ae 
to be shown up and beaten by this. ER oe. 
in the presence of newspaper men! : 
God, whoever heard of such a mess? Some- _ 


times, in spite of the scars on his face, he — : 
could not make himself believe all that had 


happened to himself—to Douglas Fox! ~ a 


What maddened him most was that he _ 
His hands _ 
were tied. He could do nothing to square 
things with this giant dumb-bell from Kal- _ 
vik Island—nothing at all except to wish | 
“He. .” 


could think of no retaliation. 


him evil with all his heart and soul. é 
thought of and discarded plan after plan _ 


during his convalescence only to discover 


that the best he could do was to hate ‘e 
Jonathan Hayes. 


hate made the man ill. 


Fox’s rage reached a climax the day: a y : 


read in his morning paper that Hayes was — 


Good — — 


The utter futility of hat- 
ing without a chance to demonstrate his a 


goaded him to another answer. 


280 — 


going to take an seeaition. to ne to « 
recover the fortune in sealskins about which — 


all the world had heard. The paper in- 
formed him that the expedition had the 
backing of Irving Beach, well known hunter 
of big game, who meant to accompany 
‘Hayes. 

Beach, of all men! Fox remembered how 
Beach had warned him against the game 
he had played. Beach believed all the time 


that the sealskins existed. Now he was | 


going after them. 

_ Fox clasped his head in his hands and 
groaned loud in his helplessness. Suppose 
Beach found the skins! Suppose Hayes 
were on the level—and that he, Fox, were 
the sucker—too smart to know a good thing 
when it came along? If that ever got into 
_ the newspapers! 

He began to rage up and down his apart- 
ment, and his wife, who knew his rages to 
her sorrow, put on her furs and ordered a 
taxi. To spend the day shopping, leav- 
ing Douglas to work off his rage alone, was 
_ the part of discretion for Ada. 2 

In the midst of his raging Fox was aware 
that the telephone kept ringing insistently. 
Finally he snatched up the instrument and 
roared an answer. 

“Gentleman to see you on important 
business,” said the operator. 

_“ Can’t see anybody.” Fox slammed up 
the receiver. 

Presently -the tinkling began again and 
66 Mr. 
Fox?” a man’s voice asked. 

“Well?” | 
 “T want to talk to you, Mr. Fox. Got 
a business proposition.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you: don’t mind I'll call and exolain 
at +) 

Te Explain it now.” 

“Tt’s about Hayes—and his cenletiness? 

The unknown got no farther. Fox bel- 
lowed something without words or sense and 
slammed up the telephone. 

Soon after he was aware of a knocking 
at the door and answered it in a towering 
rage. No sooner was the door unlatched 
_ than, in spite of all he could do, it was 

pushed open and a man entered the apart- 
- ment. He was a short, broad-shouldered, 


ret He: came estan “the! 
shoved Fox aside as rif such things were BAe 


_ing gentleness. 


child’s play. 


“T told you I se 8 to talk ee to a 


you, ”’ the stranger remarked with surpris- _ 
“Now, Mr. Fox, really you _ 
must give me a quarter of an hour of your 

- time. 


Come, let’s sit down!”’ 

“ Who the hell are you?” Fox demanded. 

‘““My name is Cook. Captain of a 
schooner. I used to be quite a friend of 
your protégé, Jonathan Hayes. Perhaps 
he’s mentioned my name?” 

“ Darius Cook!” | 

Cook smiled. ‘‘I see he has mentioned 
my name! Suppose we sit te and be 
comfortable?”’ 

Fox collapsed in a chair and stared at 
Darius Cook. The promoter’s face was 


- beaded with sweat and the hand with which 


he wiped it shook unsteadily. 


an apology. 
“’You’ve got to excuse me, Cook. My 


He attempted 


nerves are all on edge this morning. ne 7 


when you said sealskins—” 

““You’ve been reading the morning 
papers,” Cook guessed. ‘‘ Well, I think I 
can interest you in this little expedition after 
sealskins. I really think I can!” 


‘** Oh, you do!”’ Fox snorted with ieee 


sarcasm. 
‘““ Yes, I do. 
the man who finds that bay Bayes knows 
about.” 
“T don’t believe it.” 


“No, I judged by newspaper accounts _ 


you didn’t.” Cook smiled. Fox’s face grew 
red, then purple. Cook tactfully ignored 
his state of mind. . 
skins,” he said briskly. ‘I believe in them 
enough so that I’m fitting out a little ex- 
pedition of my own to get them—”’ 

Savou are!” 

“IT am, indeed—”’ 

“How the devil can you? You don’t 
know where they are—” 

“But Hayes does. And ’'m going to let 
Hayes lead the way—then beat hii.. to it. 
Simple, isn’t it?” 

- “§o simple it sounds silly to et 4 

“No, it doesn’t, Fox! 


There’s a fortune 3 in en for 


“I believe in those. 


as ee» . 
ee, = Pe ob ae > 


Don’t: pretend—” ° 2 4 
a7 ‘Who says Pm ai RaE a ‘tell ym P 


ae : What, @ bi 


u know Hayes is not a—er—a promoter. 
e has nothing in the world to gain from 
is except finding the pelts. 
were your opinions, Mr. Fox, you have 
changed them. And have you stopped to 
consider just how you are going to feel 
when the news leaks out that Hayes got 
the skins? How will you like it when you 
_ find the last laugh is on you? Have you 


e Fox groaned and clasped his head be- 
tween his hands. “ Oh, go to the devil!” he 


- “But perhaps it’s not too late. Why 
not join me and beat Hayes to it?” Cook 
suggested hopefully. 

_ _ Fox uncovered his face and eyed his visi- 
_ tor with signs of hope. 

_ Then Captain Darius Cook went on with 
the air of a man who has nothing to con- 
-ceal. “I need some backing. If you want 
to buy a part interest I will welcome you. 
And, Fox, I also feel that you can be of 
help in carrying out this plan—a great 
deal of help. You’re a brainy man. 
_my crude way I also am intelligent. And 
his is a job for brainy men. Now, does it 
ccur to you that plane you and I need 
ach other?” 

“Captain Cook,” Fox seeiuinaed with 
more interest than he had displayed for 
ome weeks in anything but hating, ‘“‘ you’ve 
ot me interested. Your selling talk is im- 
mense. Now let’s hear the details. Have a 


CHAPTER XX. 
TROVBLES AND TELEGRAMS. 


-L SAPLEY stood before a long mirror 
in the little parlor of a suite of rooms 
in the New State Hotel in Seattle. 
was costumed strangely and wonder- 
—and was admiring the complete ef- 
t for the first time. : 

1e bald-headed little crook had a brand 
ro on his head—a sombrero with 
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i Tne hep: ead” a hate speed crown. and a wide leather 
band studded with bright brass nailheads. — 
| The. great hat seemed to weigh him down. 
His coat was a mackinaw of a pattern so 


eloquent it might be termed a riot. Red 
and green were its chief characteristics, red 
and green arranged in checkerboard pattern, 


with a complementary pattern of orange — 


and black by way of relief. His lean, cord-— 
ed neck stuck out of a bright flannel shirt, 
and an orange tie bulged out above the top 
of a buckskin vest. 
new and very yellow corduroy, and were — 


stuffed into knee-length leather hunting — . 
He had not neglected a pistol and 


boots. 


leather holster. Altogether he considered 


himself equipped to tackle any hardships — : 


or adventures a wilderness could offer. 


Marion Reade entered quietly, observed. ee 
the pantomime before the mirror and open- 


ed her eyes wide. ‘“ Wow! 

a dog and pony show?” - 
Al cackled. 

au fait now for anything in the line of gold _ 


What are you, | 


camps, placer diggin’s, blizzards, stampedes, — ae 


nuggets, sealskins, polar bears or mosqui- — 
toes. First thitip this morning I spotted 
a store where they sell the real thing to 
loggers and trappers and such like, and I | 
gave ’em orders to fit me out complete.” 
“JT don’t think they missed anything.” 
Marion smiled. 
six-reel cowboy thriller. I’ve been out buy- 
ing some things myself, but I see now I 
haven’t the imagination for this sort of 
thing. I’ve got to hand it to you!” one 
Al wrinkled his brow suspiciously. “‘ Ave alate 
you kidding me, Marion? On the level, 
don’t this look all right? 


he took a good look at me and handed me | 
this. 
the big gold strike of ’98. They ought to | 
know. Where’s Hayes? Hecan tell me—” 
“* Not back yet.” tte 
“ Did he go out with Beach?” : 
“Yes, to look over the steamer and make 
Don’t bother any 
more about the outfit, Al. It’s got to do. 
We're going to try to get away some time 
to-night if that chartered boat is ready, as 
it should be—” 
“ Sail to-night?” 


His trousers were of 


“ This is my new outfit. ’m 


“You look like a regular — - 


I told the bird 
in the store I was going up to Alaska, and 


That store’s been outfitting men since _ 


complete. 


in lots of ways,” he argued. 


wrong, and I admit it. 


that reason enough?” 


‘She ON 


_ “ Aw, hell, I ought to. nanen a phen e 2 
days to break in these boots. They’re hurt- — 


ing my dogs something awful!” 

“Then you'll have to break them in 
aboard ship. I don’t believe Hayes planned 
this outing for the health of your feet.” 
“TJ guess Il hustle right out and give 
the town a treat before it’s too late,” Al 
said, brightening. 

When he had gone Marion busied her- 
self with lists and memoranda, but she kept 
wondering about Al Sapley. 

_A week before they left New York Sap- 
bey had come to Hayes. “‘ Say, listen, suck- 

r,” Al said humbly, “if I did anything to 
. te you sore I want to square myself. 
You did a great piece of work when you 
showed up Douglas Fox. He’s had that 
coming to him for a long time—and I’m 
‘strong for you! Can’t we be pals again?” 

~ Hayes’s forgiveness had been instant and 
It developed then that Al was in 
need. 
eM When you clouted oe you also kicked 
me out of a job,’ he explained. “ Of 
course I’m glad you did it, and all that— 
) it’s a fine thing—but these sudden reforms 

sure raise hell with the innocent bystanders, 
and m bystander-in-chief at this ruction. 
It’s a cold world when you’re-down, maybe 
you've noticed that—and I seem to be losing 
- my pep. Ten years ago a thing like being 
out of a job just made me laugh. Now 
I can’t even get a giggle out of it. Wonder 
if I’m getting old!” 

Hayes, busy as he was, had time to worry 
about Al. It was he who proposed bring- 

_ ing Sapley on the expedition. ‘‘ He’s useful 

‘‘ He’s shrewd- 
er than any of us about anything that’s 
- crooked—and he might come in handy if we 
did run up against Cook.” 
_ Hayes had his way about it, and Sapley 
was given work. Marion reminded him, 
“The last time 1 saw you, you were going 
to shoot Hayes on sight. What’s changed 
your mind?” , 

‘Say, don’t rub it in, Marion! I was 
Hayes is one big, 
fine, square guy, and I’m for him! Ain’t 


_- Marion wondered privately if it were rea- 


# 


‘exclaimed fmally. 


errands. snd eto faithfully... he was 
a favorite with Hayes, and even Beach ad- 
mitted it might be well to have one more 
man on whom they could reesei in case of ; 
an emergency. 

Beach and Hayes came into the room E 
hurriedly. They were wrapped in raincoats, — 
dripping wet, and flushed from the cold air 
and with excitement. She saw at first glance — 
that something had gone wrong, 

‘“Tt’s the charter,” Beach exclaimed, an- 
swering her look. “ ‘That steamex that was © 
to be waiting—ready for us—isn’t.” 

Yt isn’t ready?” 4 

“Tt isn’t here! It sailed three days ago — 
for Grays Harbor to load lumber for San_ - 
Pedro— 4 

“Why; how sould it?” # 

‘““ That’s the queer part of it, 2 Hayes said| 4 
gloomily. ‘‘It’s more than I can under- — 
stand.” 4 

Beach explained, “I wired a ship broker 
here, you know? They wired back that I — 
could get this boat—just what we needed. — 
I wired orders to charter her and money — 
was forwarded. Everything was all right. — 
Then, the morning after we left New York, — 
the broker got a telegram releasing the boat g 
——breaking off our charter—and. forfeiting _ 
our deposit. Can you beat it? That wire 
was signed with my name!” a 

“ The boat is gone?” a 

‘Gone. Chartered next day to a acu <= 
shipper and loading lumber nen now, I | 
suppose.” | 

““ Gone,” Hayes eohoed glumly, - and ase 
far as we can find out there is not another — 
thing anywhere near her size. Nothing ly- © 
ing idle on Puget Sound that we can use!’ ” } 

They looked at each other long and | 
silently. 

“ Tt doesn’t seem to make si F Manion 
‘ That ACER Sig ned 
with your name, Beach— 

“ A forgery, of course, aanlagilit mig 
have sent it. I’m having the cickianhaall 
ple do what they can to trace it. But wv 
gets me is that the sender knew just. 


to direct his messages—to our shi 


Sl] 


orld Sera ne oe aiken clase 


ae Ves, pees my. guess. Obviously. it was 
done to delay us—and if-Cook still has an 
idea of getting those skins, perhaps by fol- 
: lowing our lead, he might want to delay us. 
But the big question is, how did Cook find 
: out?” . 3 
“Every move has been a secret among 
4 the three of us,” Hayes added. 
- They looked at each other again, long and 
4 hopelessly. 
_ “ What’s this, a Quaker meeting?” Al 
_ Sapley had come into the room and sur- 
veyed them with astonishment. 
Even Al’s extraordinary attire passed un- 
noticed for the time. Ignoring him, Beach 
~ said earnestly, “Tf it is Cook the big thing 
- for us to do is get moving fast. We must 
4 have another boat, and right away.” 

“T should think there would be lots of 
boats around with all this water,” Marion 
_ contributed. 

‘Not the kind we need. But we'll find 
~ one—a steamer, if possible. Hayes, I’m go- 
_ ing back to the Merchants’ Exchange again 
_ and perhaps wire to San Francisco.’ 

_ “11 make inquiries along the water- 
front if you think that will help,” Hayes 
volunteered. 

~ Al chimed in, “ Say, ain’t there something 
I could do?” 

Hayes, who had been studying him with 
growing wonder, shook his head. “ Better 
o back to the fancy dress ball,” he advised. 


_ At lunch, when they all gathered again, 
Hayes had a suggestion. ‘I heard of a 
hooner we might use,”’ he said. “ She’s 
‘one of the Gloucester type halibut fishers, 
built like a yacht and able to sail as fast as 
a lot of steamships. Besides, she has a gas 
gine for auxillary power. The cargo space 
all we need, and there’s a chance to get 
1, I think. The price for halibut is low, 
id she’s laid off. I have the name and ad- 
s of the pemcipal owner, if you think 
’s worth talking to.” 
3each agreed at once. “ She might do 
. And the principal thing is to 


return of Beach and Hayes. 


that doesn’t strike me as ke reassuring 


- some way—” 


“ Did the telegraph peel trace the fraud 


message?”’ Hayes asked. 


“As far as they could! It was sent | 
from the Pennsylvania Station the morning : 


after we left New York. You can imagine _ : 


what chance there is to find the sender!” — 
The address Hayes had was in Ballard, 
a suburb. Beach decided they must have 
an automobile. 
‘* Shall I go?” Marion asked. | 
“No. Better stay here. The Merchants 


Exchange is making some inquiries for me. __ 
There might be a message, and youcan help 


by keeping track of things.” 2 : 
“Well,” Al volunteered brightly, “I 
don’t suppose I could help you much about 
a ship. I never rented one, except one of 
those boats on the Central Park lake one | 
time. But I can do my bit! I'll just chase 
out and find a rent car for you.” , 
Hayes watched that queer, boylike ne 
with its wizen neck and face, flapping its 
grotesque finery as it hurried down the long — 
dining room. He smiled. “He’s always’ 
anxious to help! You can’t help: liking 
that fellow.” ee 
The gray, rainy afternoon wore into dark- 
ness, and Marion waited impatiently for the 
Al was in and 
out of their suite half a dozen times, in 
high spirits and very busy. “ Forgot to 
lay in some blankets,” he explained. “ And 
while I'm about_it, maybe I’d better get 


me a coffee pot and frying pan. What do ao 


you think?” 7 
“T- would,” Marion smiled scornfully. | 
*¢ And if I were you I’d try to buy a patent — 
gold rocker and a collapsible rowboat some- 
where. Too bad you haven’t a Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue, it would suggest so et 
little helpful things!” y 
“Kid me all you want!’ Al sacking: eee | 
ain’t going to take any chances on sleeping 3 
cold out on some glacier. You never can 
tell on a trip like this. No, sir! You never 
can tell!” | : 
The two men came back finally, long past 
dinner hour. They tramped into the room 
dripping rain water. They looked weary 
and very sober. 3 oes 


name. 
tered, tobacco-chewing old downeaster. 


ion’s look. “Our car broke down. 
that thick-headed chauffeur an hour and a 
half to fix it—and all the time all it needed 


was a slight a hema of the manifold , 


intake!” 

“ You didn’t find your man?” 

_ “We found him,” Hayes groaned. “ And 
found that somebody else had chartered his 
boat—this afternoon! While we were wal- 
lowing in the mud around that automobile! ” 

-_“ Great cat!” cried Al. ‘ There’s a hoo- 


_ doo riding with us!” 


_“ There is,” Beach said grimly. “ And if 
this kind of luck repeats itself again Ill be- 
gin to think it’s more than a hoodoo—” 
_ Hayes agreed soberly. “ It begins to look 
- queer. It looks like something more than 
just bad luck!” 3 
- But Marion smiled brightly. ‘‘ Don’t let 
it get on your nerves! —It won’t repeat! At 
least, 1 think not. J have found a steamer!” 
She handed them a small kodak print 
with smiling triumph. ‘“‘ Would that answer 
what we need?” she asked. 
Hayes and Beach examined the picture 
- ©f a small, wooden cargo boat and nodded. 
_“ Looks like it! Where? What—” 
“A man called this afternoon. He said 
the Merchants’ Exchange gave him Beach’s 
He’s an old skipper, a tough, bat- 


name is Blye, and he claims he has the own- 
er’s authority to make a charter for this 
boat. The name of it is the Karluk and it’s 
_ here in this harbor. He says he can get 
his crew together, load coal and supplies, 
and be ready to steam from here by to- 
morrow night.” 

Ape Splendid! ” Hayes exclaimed. 

‘“‘ Where is the man?” Beach demanded. 

ne can we reach him?” | 

“ Waiting at this moment, downstairs in 
He lobby. I made him wait.” 

They sent at once for Captain Blye. 
He proved to be squat and round, running 
to paunch, but for all that a toughened, 
alert and capable person of uncertain age. 
His big nose and protuberant chin sug- 
gested a caricature of the first Napoleon. 
_ His eye was a frosty blue and he talked 
with a pronounced Yankee twang, very 


ve economical of words: 


TOW" 


His” 


necessary errands ashore and their me 


“Too late,” Beach said, answering ae : ue de eré’s 
It took | 


to be get saul ruse sched. a pone car O 
steamer, stoutly built, with sufficient. ace 
commodations for dhete partys a 

They sat in a chill, damp and ‘rathedl 
stuffy little cabin about a table lighted b y 
an overhead oil lamp while Beach and ~ 
finished negotiations. 

‘ The exact destination of this voyage is 
our own business,’’ Beach explained. 

““ Agreeable,”’ tanged Blye. 

‘“ The shipping articles can make it Dutch 
Harbor and other ports of Westerns Alaska. 
That will cover it, I think— | 

(a4 Right. d» 
~ “You can find your crew?” 

“ Got ’em, mostly.” 4 

“And get all supplies and coal to-mor- 


‘o Ven? a 4 
“« And we sail?” te 4 
“Ten thutty. To-morrow night. 
the bunkers, foot of Main Street.” - 
Va hear?” Beach addressed them all. | 
“Everybody must have his stuff aboard 
and be ready. And, another piri Cone | 
Blye, all of you, dort talk— | 
‘“ Never talk,” said Blye. a 
“ Don’t anybody talk. The less mr 
about our plans the better. This—this hoo- 
doo—if it is a hoodoo—is not to get ee : 
encouragement by knowing what we are 
about to do.” ag 
© Cats got my tongue,” % Al Sapley_ 
crackled. _ 
“See that it keep at: Fhiscels advised 
shortly. ye 
The following tee day it seemed that 
the bad luck had, deserted them for all 
time. Supplies from the ship chandler’s- 
were pouring aboard the Karluk. Blye had 
a crew rounded up and signed before th ie 
commissioner by early afternoon and th e 
steamer shifted to the bunkers where tons. 
of coal went thundering into her hold a é 
Hayes, Marion, and Beach completed a f 


came aboard promptly. 
Al Sapley was last to arrive. He. 
ee Warsi: 


: few 3 ignal clanged in the engine room of the | 


4 wr met cia on “deck. - What s all 
is stuff?” he demanded. 
“Mine. That’s my outfit. The rest of 


it’s coming aboard in a minute.” 
Hayes frowned. “No, it isn’t. Wait! 
Let me look at it!” He bent over the bun- 
dies, unlashing them rapidly. One by one 
_he picked up and threw to one side frying 
pan, coffee pot, a collapsible camp stove, 
a canvas water bucket, a roll of blankets, 
snowshoes, fur mittens—all manner of 
sporting goods store supplies. 

“ Hey!” Al piped aggrievedly. 
you trying to do?’ 

“ Outfitting you right. Now, take all 
that junk ashore. You may keep the 
-tifle—” 3 

“ Don’t I get nothing else?” 

“Not a thing. If I had time I’d make 
_ you buy some decent clothes. You'll scare 
_ the natives into hysteria! Now, hustle! ”’ 
Al turned on the grinning taxi driver. 
¢ Shut up!” 

“Tf didn’t say anything—” 

“You looked it! Get that stuff off’n 
here. You hear? Show some speed!” 

__ “ You’ve got just five minutes to make it 
in,” Hayes advised Al. “ See that you don’t 
miss the boat.’’ Sapley staggered down the 
: plank under a load of duffel; he went meek- 
e ly enough, but his lips were twisting over 
. whispered opinions of them all, and threats. 
& 

: 


* What 


SA ses =a wR See bol : ioe ea ee wert a ai, kata 4 


Yet he was grinning, too—grinning as if all 
_ this were a joke. 

- Lines were cast off and men’s voices 
houted orders to the dark wharf below. A 


12] U 


- Karluk and the vessel began to vibrate to — 
- the churn of the screw. 


Hayes, Beach, and Marion, wrapped 
against the drizzle, stood on the bridge 


where Blye paced, a shapeless, round bun- 


dle, supported on two stubby legs set wide — 
apart. The Karluk cleared her dock and 
pushed into Seattle Harbor. The lights 


of the city of many hills rose at their right. __ 


Marion grasped Hayes’s arm. ‘“‘ We're — 
going!’’ she whispered. “ Old Timer, we’re 
on our way at last! : 
put it over, Hayes; I feel it in my bones. 
Say you’re glad!” 

Hayes breathed deep. “I’m more than 
that! I’m thankful. And a whole lifetime - 
won’t be enough to pay you back for this 
wonderful thing you did. You have saved | 
me! ) 3 

“J wonder what in the world’s keeping 
Sapley,” Beach broke in. ‘ I saw him come 
aboard. Funny he’s not around. He al- 
ways is when he’s not needed!” 


But Al Sapley was not aboard. He had oe 


slipped ashore one last time, and when the 
Karluk cleared her dock he emerged from 
the black shadows of the coal pockets and 
watched her sail. 


his mirth doubled him up and held him 
helpless for a time. 

Finally he recovered breath for ioc 
“Oof!” he gasped. “Wow! Sail—go_ 
ahead and sail, you suckers! You boobs! © 
You dumb-bells! That’s right, sail! But 
when you find out what I know—whoopee!” 


He stood in the dark there, an absurd © oS 


figure, but venomous in his unhealthy glee, 
thumbing his nose after the departing ee 
steamer Karluk. ie 
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And we're going to 


‘As he watched Sapley __ 
broke into his high, cackling laughter and 


.ARNES JEFFREY was in his dress- 
ing room taking off his make-up 
~when opportunity knocked at his 


door. 
furtive young man who came around every 
afternoon to sell tickets in the Chinese lot- 
tery, he called: “Not to-day.” 
“Why not to-day?” The voice was that 


of the moving-picture producer by whom 


_ Mr. Jeffrey was. employed. 
With alacrity Mr. Jeffrey sprang up and 
flung open the door. In came a round 
littke man with an ingratiating smile. His 
round little eyes having surveyed the room, 
their owner announced: 

_“T don’t see no bottle.” 

“J never drink, Mr. Bloom,” said the 
actor with a touch of pride. | 

“ So?” sighed the little man. “I hoped 
maybe you’d have a little. If-you ain’t, 
VOU ame 
_ “ Have a cigarette?”’ 
- “Yq just as soon have a marshmallow 
_bonbon,” answered Mr. Bloom with dis- 
taste. He produced a formidable cigar. 
“JT dropped in,” he said, “ to see how you 
would like to be a star.” 

‘“ At last,” ejaculated the actor, address- 

ing himself in the mirror rather than his 


| : employer on the trunk. He gripped Mr. 


Bloom’s hands with fingers covered with 
cold cream. 
-“Tf you bust my hand I can’t sign no 


Mistaking the knock for that of the. 
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contracts,’ warned the sufferer. “I got a7 
A-No. 1 ane and I want you should be a 


stare? 


“You don’t want it any more than I do,” 4 
boomed the actor. . 
“You and Miss Alice Gray—” a 
The actor stopped him. “ You don’t in- — 
tend to star me alone?” he demanded. E 
“‘ Alone with Miss Alice Gray,” said the - 
producer with firmness. He got up. . 
“Not alone,’ repeated the actor, an] 
grieved. “ Ah, well, the Brookline people 
have had agents after mey!: a 
The round little man was amitistarhed 
“T don’t care if the United States govern- 
ment has the army and navy after you,” 
he retorted. “‘I want you should answer : 
me in your own words, ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No.’ ” 
~~“ But Miss Gray has no drawing power. 
She’s never been featured,”’ oe the | 
actor loftily. i 
““'Was you ever featured ea once in | 
a bum special all exteriors to save experiseag 
Never mind; Ill get somebody else. I never 
ae why Miss Gray wanted you, anys | 
way.” 4 
“Miss Gray wants me?” repeated the 
actor. ‘ Why, she hates the ground I walk 
One - 
© My,” eae Bloom, “ how are will 
hate the sidewalk out of my studio.” 
“You mean that if I don’t co-ste 
her I won’t have my contract 


I suppose,’ sae hd actor tentatively, 
that. he part is so much better than mine 
at she’d like a chance to show me up?” 

“ Who could show you up?” 

This delicate flattery so touched the actor 
that he permitted himself a condescending 
smile. For the smile he had no further use 
when Mr. Bloom said: 

_ “To show up a lens hog like you is sim- 
E. ply unpossible.”’ 

_ “ Who says I'm a lens hog?” 

q “ Everybody,”” answered Mr, Bloom, un- 
perturbed. “ Everybody says you steal all 
the footage you can. Everybody says you 
are jealous if you ain’t in every test.” 

— “You've been listening to a lot of jealous 
: actors.” 
_ “ Miss Gray ain’t jealous. Maybe you’re 
a little afraid to work against her?” 

Mr. Bloom had touched the right chord. 
“ll play the part,” cried the actor, 
miting the table. ‘“ But to think that she 
ould want to co-star with me. Laas 
are certainly queer things—”’ 


Mr. Bloom bowed himself out. 


- The actor, leaving the studio, was so 
busy with his thoughts that he did not see 
or hear a young woman who called to him 
from an automobile in — she sat with 
an older woman. 

- “Did you see him cut me?” the young 
oman asked. ‘“‘ Well, I guess I deserve 
I had no business recommending him to 
[r. Bloom.” 

“ That Barnes Jeffrey is the most ealeal 
an I ever knew,” said the young woman’s 
mother. ‘I can’t tell you how glad I am 
that you didn’t marry him.” 

“Ym not sorry myself. a 

- “TLet’s see—that was ten years ago, was 
it not?” 

Just ten—and the next = he married 
body else.” 

And that somebody else,” said her 
101 will probably go around now 
ie that you helped ‘make her 
and 2 = ee one yee re still in love 


: ty 
care what people say about you,” she ob- 


good actor. 


“‘ Maybe men ain’t queer, either,” and 


“ This is a fine business to be in if you 
served. ‘‘I suggested him because he’s a 
He’ll help make the picture a 
success. He certainly can play that part.” 
“If I were you, my dear,” said her 


mother, “I’d be very careful that he ti 2 


not play mine, too.” 


pe Oey rejoined her datetiler easily, | 


ee Mit; Blooin ‘will attend to that.” 
TI. 


ONE week of shooting showed that the 


job was too much for Mr. Bloom. He 


took his grievances to Alice Gray. 

“To handle this Jeffrey fellow proper,” 
he confided, “is needed only a lion tamer. 
That is one thing I ain’t. He’s stealing 


scene after scene from you. As an actor 


he’s a reg’lar Jesse Jimmie.” 


“‘ He is a very good actor who has Beet 


very badly spoiled,” she remarked. 


“Not by me he ain’t,” Bloom told her. | 


“In self defense I’ve quit speaking to him. 
He aggravates my blood pressure some- 
thing terrible. You should be ashamed of 


yourself, a nice girl like you, giving him a 


recommend.” 
“He can act,” insisted the nice een 


‘So can you if he’d give you a chance. 


When I think of how he'll steal that big 
scene from you I get goose pimples. He 


told me, ‘ Mr. Bloom, we’ll make this pic- _ 
Now, I ask you, as. 
man to man, did you ever hear a symphony | 
Honest, 
everybody on the lot would cheerfully do- 
nate ten dollars apiece to some rough feller _ if 


ture a symphony.’ 


with nothing in it but brass? 


to hit him on the head.” 
He sighed and went on bitterly: 


“ But to hit him on the head wouldn’t 


hurt him, and he ain’t got no heart.” 


“Oh, yes, he has,” came back Miss 


Gray. “ Haven’t you noticed how fond he 
is of his boy?” our 

“ That boy is getting to be as big a pest 
as his father,” said Mr. Bloom. “If I 


owned him, which I’m glad I don’t, Td 
wear out all my shoes on him. A swell- 
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“The ydunues woman lankhat unaffected- 


i 


headed little boy is one thing I don’t like — 


to have around; yet swell-headedness runs he 


- - wore of it. 


in that. oa His Hse al ol even | ae “B 


speak to you, does he?” 


“We say ‘ Good morning ’ and ‘ Good 


evening,’ she admitted. 


“J would like to say ‘ Good night,’ to 


him forever and for keeps,” declared Mr. 
Bloom. “To-morrow comes the biggest 


scene in the whole five reels we’re going to 


advertise as six. Mark my word, Barnes 
Jeffrey will steal it from under our noses. 
Here comes the bad news now.” | 
Thus he indicated the approach of the 
unpopular Mr. Jeffrey. 
The actor bowed distantly, then stopped. 
‘““Mr. Bloom,” he said sternly, “I’ve 
just been telling that director of yours—” 
Mr. Bloom waved a stubby forefinger. 
 “ That’s just it,” he burst out. ‘“ You're 
always telling that director of mine some- 
thing. Did you ever quit looking in the 
_ mirror long enough to think that I pay him 
to tell you—not you to tell him?” ~ 
-. “T was just telling him,’ went on the 
actor, unruffled, ‘‘ that he must make sure 
that im the big scene to-morrow we have 
absolute quiet. All the time I was working 
— aitermnon some carpenter was knock- 
“Mr. Bloom grinned. 
| ‘““ Maybe it wasn’t a carpenter,” . sug- 
— gested. 
“don’t care who it was. 
| If I’m to give you a finished 
performance I must have quiet—” 
_. “ Believe me,” broke in Mr. 
with fervor, ‘‘ I’d be just as well pleased if 
your performing was finished already. 
- Did you ever stop to think that this pic- 
ture ain’t a game of solitary for you? Even 
if you don’t know it, Miss Gray and I 
_ know it, and when the lithographs come 
out you'll know it, too, if you’ll be so kind 
- as to look at something you didn’t make 
yourself.” 
_ * The public makes stars—not the print- 
er,’ said the actor, grandly, and passed on. 
Mr. Bloom shook a futile fist behind the 
- receding back. | 
“‘ Miss Gray, he never even spoke to you. 
If you give references to anybody like him 
again, Vil quit speaking to you myself. 
_ He’s too high and mighty for me, and I 
don’t know sain to cure him.” 


I want no 


Bloom, 


cles that there j iS anton in 1 the n me 
ing-picture business except himself.’ | 

‘Oh, well,” she said tolerantly, “let's : 
hope that you'll like the scene to-morro "a 
where the army rescues him and me.” 

“Tl bet you right now,” retorted 
disconsolate Mr. Bloom; “« FH bet you | 
right now that Jeffrey will get between the 
army and the camera.” : 


TET. 


Mr. BLoom went out upon the lot to 3 
look at the set early the next morning. 2 
“It’s nice, isn’t itr” he asked the direc- 
tor, by nee side he surveyed the layout ’ 
with as much satisfaction as if he had built © 
and painted it. “ Maybe if the acting ain’t — 
none too good the setting will make up forg ’ 
it. Anyway, I got it cheap.” 4 
“Tt takes you to pick then out,” re-— 
sponded his loyal employee. ! 4 
“T picked this one out after a fellow | 
that makes serials kicked it out,” said Mr. — 
Bloom, with a touch of pride. ‘It used to — 
be the interior of the Tombs prison. Now — 
it’s a room im a fort, but it looks just the — 
same as it used to. Still nobody will kick. 
People that know what the insides of jails 
look like don’t go around making pean F 
about it.” 
He touched one of the walls gingerly. 
““T hope nobody leans against the fort,” 
he said; “at least not till after they a 
the scene. ‘Then I don’t care much if ity 
falls on the Hon. Barnes Jeffrey, Esquire. : 
Just what are they going to do in it any- 
way?” 
‘ Jeffrey is the commander of the fort, 7a 
the director told him. ‘ Miss Gray is his! 
sweetheart. The enemy is about to cap- 
ture the whole works when the relief col-— 
umn shows up. She hears the music and 
tells them they are saved. ” ; ae 
“It’s a very fine situation,” commented 
Mr. Bloom sagey. i696 ie nie 
“Tt’s never failed yet,” the sioaeha 
him. “I’m sine you a couple. of 


nites im. afraid not,” rejoined the other, 
- with genuine regret in his voice, or with 
_ what Mr. Bloom thought was genuine re- 
_ gret, which came to the same thing. “I 
hope Jeffrey don’t grab it all. You know 
he’s been shot in the left arm—” 
“Why the leit arm?” 7 

“The hero is always shot either in the 
head or the left arm. If he was shot in the 
right arm he couldn’t hold the heroine, 

could he? He staggers to this window. 

He’ll probably stagger so well and suffer 

so much that he’ll nail all the sympathy. 

Miss Gray will tell him she hears the mu- 
sic. He'll collapse, but recover in time to 
_ take her in his arms.” - | 

“You mean in his arm,” said Mr. 
- Bloom. ‘‘ Couldn’t you have him collapse 
- before she hears the music? He could lie 
right down there and play dead. Then he 
couldn’t steal the scene.” 

“You don’t know him. He could get 
out of a grave to steal a scene. Here’s Miss 
| Gray.” 

: With Miss Gray was her mother. 
“J simply could not miss seeing Alice 
_ play her big scene,” the older woman apol- 
ogized. 


in 
es 


“ You're perfectly welcome,” Mr. Bloom 


- told her. ‘‘ None of us wants to miss her.” 

A camera man, eavesdropping, remarked 
behind his hand to the actress: 

“We're for you. You needn’t say I told 
you, but I wouldn’t be surprised if his 
royal highness didn’t get lighted any too 
» well.” 

“TJ don’t want any oe best of it,” quoth 
_ this remarkable young woman. “ He’ $s en- 
_ titled to as much lighting as I am.’ 

_ “ He’s entitled to whatever he gets,” said 
the camera man. “Here comes the con- 
quering hero—only ten minutes late.” 

Mr. Jeffrey addressed himself to Mr. 
_ Bloom. 

“My wife and my little boy are waiting 
“outside, ” he said. ‘I wonder whether you 
Id mi vlc if es came in and watched 


it 2 : Why « eas I object?” copia the 


producer. “The more the merrier.” 

“T thank you,” said the actor, and 
moved toward the door whence he had 
come. 

Mr. Bloom’s little round eyes roved over — 
the assemblage as if in search of somebody 


in whom Mr. Bloom could repose confi- 


dence. Evidently his survey was not sat- 
isfactory, for he moved apart from the 
others and began to talk to himself. 

“He thanked me,” he said. 
himself this morning. That’s just the 
sugar he’s putting on the pill. 
knows that him and Miss Alice Gray was 
going to be married once. Everybody 
knows that he married another © lady. 
Everybody knows that his wife is jealous 
of him. And now, to show his wife that he 
ain’t got no more feelings left for Miss 
Alice Gray, he brings her here so she can 
watch him make a monkey out of Miss 
Alice Gray in the largest scene in the pic- 
ture. I tell you, Bloom, it ain’t right.” 

He was interrupted by Miss Gray, who 
asked him: 

“What are you doing all by youre 
Saying your prayers?” 

Upon her he turned a solemn visage. 

“Tf you know some prayers it is best 
you say ’em,” he retorted. ‘“ Please, for 
the sake of the picture, for my sake, don’t 
let your softness for him give him the 
whole entire scene. He’s bound to show 
off in front of his wife.” : 

“ His wife?” gasped the actress unstead- _ 
ily. : 

‘¢ And his little boy,”’ went on the pitiless 
Bloom. ‘ That boy that is a number two 
company of his swell-headed old man. 
He’s gone out to bring them in. I hope I 
got chairs good enamel for them to sit on. 
There they come.’ 

“T never expected this,” said Miss Gray. _ 


“‘ Nio more did I,” answered Mr. Bloom; 


“but expect or no expect, here they be.” 
Between the woman who had lost Barnes 
Jeffrey and the woman who had won him 
there passed a long, appraising look. The 
actress saw a faded little woman in whose 
weak face there lingered traces of an earlier 
prettiness. One glance showed that her 


spirit had been broken. The actress want- 


“ He aint 


Every body tae 


4 


_ places. 


and Miss Gray. 
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ed to shake her by the shoulders ade com- 
mand her to assert herself. Instead, 
took the hand which the other extended 
limply. 

“Mr. Jeffrey insisted that we come,’ 
said the actor’s wife apologetically. “TI 
had so much to do at home, but Mr. Jeff- 
rey insisted that we come, ” she repeated. 

“What dad aye goes,” spoke up the 
boy. 

His arm was linked in his father’s. Miss 
Gray saw that between the actor and his 
son there existed an easy comradeship from 
which Mrs. Jeffrey was excluded. 

_“T hope you'll enjoy it,” said Miss Gray, 
with a quick sympathy for this little wom- 
an whom she never had seen before. 

‘“T hope so,” answered the other. 

‘On the set,” called the director. 

The actress and the actor took their 
Just outside the camera lines the 
violinist to whose accompaniment Jeffrey 
always played his more important scenes 
touched bow to strings. 

“ Lights!” commanded the director. 

The lights, banks on either side, spots 


- overhead, flashed on. 


“Ready,” the director called to Jeffrey 
“You know the action. 
I want you inside the door, Mr. Jeffrey, 
when we start to grind. I wish you’d give 
Miss Gray plenty of time to turn from the 
window before you go into the embrace. 
Until then please keep out of her way.” 
“A bold director, this,” thought Miss 


Gray. 


She shot a look at Jeffrey to see how he 
was taking it. His face was impassive. 
“Vou both understand?” asked the di- 


rector. 


‘“‘ Perfectly,” said Miss Gray. 
- Mr. Jeffrey said nothing at all. 

‘“ All right, let’s go,” said the man with 
the megaphone. ‘“ Action. Camera.” 
_ No sound now except the faint splutter 
of the lights and the monotonous click, 
click of the camera. The eyes of all the 


spectators were turned toward the set, and 


those eyes saw a strange sight. 
Barnes Jeffrey was acting with his back 


to the camera. 


_ Miss Gray stood at the grated window 
till the director called: 


oy aoe howe he m es 
she 


- Bloom happily, ‘ 


She turned, tah lips parted, 
wide. 2 
"eeeigy goodness gracious, . said little Mr. 
‘she sneaked in one good 
look cithalee but here’s where he steals 
the scene.’ 4 

Mr. Bloom was wrong. Jeffrey did not 
steal the scene. He did not try to steal it. 
True, when Miss Gray turned he cummed 
also; but only enough to bring his nioties 
into view. He stared with such intensity 
at Miss Gray that anybody looking at him 


her eye 


‘was forced to follow his gaze; and when ~ 


they did they looked upon Miss Gray. He — 
was building up the scene for his rival. : 
And that is the way he played it. He 
made it register that it was she who had ~ 
heard the approaching army. He waited — 
until she got this effect well over before he 
moved. He skimmed over his collapse so — 
quickly that he held the scene for her. At — 
last, when he put his right arm around her — 
he held her so that it was not his face, but 
hers, that filled the eye of the camera. J 
So impressed was the director that he 
whispered to the camera man: 
“Cut, or he'll steal it yet;”’ then aloud, 
ce Cut. a} S ; 
The camera man stopped turning his 7 
crank. Although, like the rest of his tribe, — 
he was unemotional, he unbent enough to 
say to the director: q 
“That was good stuff; but what was the — 
matter with our best little lens hog?” 
“It defeats me,” admitted the director. 
Before the actress released herself from | 
the lens hog’s embrace she turned upon him 
eyes that were filled with wonder. : 
“You deliberately gave me that scene,” 
she said severely. ‘‘ When you gave me — 
the scene you gave me the picture, for 
that’s the scene they will carry out of the — 
theater with them. Why did you do it?” — 
He looked about warily before he an- — 
swered. He saw that his wife and his son — 
were talking pleasantly with the ste sc ois3 
the actress. 4 
“Tl tell you,” he said jerkily, “ but rl e 
tell you first that it wasn’t the easiest thing a 
in the world to do. My wife—” A Renee? 
He paused. cae 
‘“‘T know,” Miss Gray sity é ‘she might 
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he might,” he conceded; then here 
into his explanation as if he wanted to get 
- through with it; “I didn’t know until last 
night just how TI stand with the people I 
work with. My little boy came home cry- 
ing. He said that another boy had said he 
wouldn’t play with him any more; said 
-that my boy was the most selfish kid in the 
neighborhood; that he was growing up to 
_ be as Selfish as his father—” 
He smiled grimly. 
“ And who do you suppose my young 
critic was?” he went on. “I made it my 
business to find out. He’s the son of our 
stage carpenter. Now, I love that boy of 
mine. I don’t want him to be pointed out 
by other kids as the selfish son of the most 
selfish man in pictures. It wasn’t for you 
or for myself or for my wife that I gave 
you the scene. It was for my boy.” 
“1m proud of you, Barney,” she said, 
calling him by that name for the first time 
in ten years. “You'll find that if you 
_ think more of others you’ll do better work 
yourself—”’ 
- “Qh, I know I haven’t been fair,” he 


Bien 


i 


ee) 


; jew me was. more 
patience; 


so very poor. 


aewered: we a trace of his oldetine ey 
“T haven’t even been fair to this _ 
ignorant little suspenders peddler, Bloom.” © 
_“ Not suspenders,” corrected Mr. Bloom, 
pushing his way in through one of the walls 


of the fort. 
tons. 
now I’m here I wish to say a few words. 


“ Not suspenders—collar but- 


I’d be peddling collar buttons yet if I 
Ilvsthe 
repeat orders that makes the money. 1. 


hadn’t treated my customers right. 


know enough to know I’m ignorant, but if 


you'll read a couple of books wrote by Mr. : 
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Excuse me for overhearing you, but — 


Dun and Mr. Bradstreet you'll find I ain’t ~ : 


care what you say about me.” 


Jeffrey turned to join his wife and boy. ee 
‘“T heard the post mortem,” Mr. Bloom 
said to Miss Gray, “‘ and as far as it went it 


was absolutely K. O.” 
‘‘ As far as it went?” 


“There is more yet to come, but don’t 


tell him. Just between you and me, I gave 
the stage carpenter’s kid a dollar to talk to 
Jeffrey’s kid; but that’s all right. I'l 
charge the dollar up to the picture.” 


u U 


Fie END OF THE PORT 


. HAT is he at his best? 
‘ | - Who struggles against cruel fate, 
For fame an unsuccessful can- 


A man 


didate. 


é | His verse is very rarely read, 
i Because it is so very poor, 
‘And is returned ie every ed- 


itor. 


He’s wretched, when he dreams of Dliss, 
He starves the while he feeds on hope; 
What wonder if he grows a mis- 


anthrope? 


So, though his feelings it may hurt, 
He apes the “ literary gents,”’ 
And writes in tripping lines advert- 


isements. 
La Touche Hancock. 


I'd be poorer yet if I hadn’t — : 
thought of the other fellow once in a while. 
You did elegant by Miss Gray, andI don’t _ 


Be 


” by 


Aathor of “Shepherds of the Wild,” “ The Voice of the Pack,” ete. 


CHAPTER XVII. : 
DOUBTS AND MISGIVINGS. 


REEMAN made a close examination 

of the soil about the rock. The man 

_ who had preceded us had _ left one 

clew at least. There was a bare bit of soil 

just beside the stone where no grass had 

grown, and in it we found the clear, sharp 
imprint of a man’s heel. 

‘“ But it might be the track of the colored 
man that told us about it,” I suggested. 

‘“‘ And it might not be, too. If I don’t do 
anything else I ought to, at least, observe 
who I’m talking to, and all about him. 
That darky was barefoot. " 

“Then it’s the track of the man we 
chased a moment ago?” 

“Of course. He’d come up here, just 
before we did. He either collected the evi- 
dence for some amateur experiments of his 
own, or, what’s more likely, destroyed it to 
protect the murderer. But there’s some- 


thing funny about this print.” He bent 
over it with his light. “ You see it’s per- 
fectly clear—a perfect imprint. Never saw 


a better. Ground happens to be particular- 
ly sticky, and there are no grass roots to 
interfere. Probably the water drained off 
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the earth around the imprint, and lifted it — 


plained. 


” 
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the stone and softened it, in yesterday’s — 
rain. And the odd thing about it is that 
the heel hasn’t any nails in it.” 

‘“‘ A rubber heel, then?” 

‘ Evidently—but not the kind of rubber 
heel you wear. Most of them have some 
sort of non-skid devices. This heel is solid 
rubber.” 

He took ..4.. long-bladed eee knife 
from his pocket, and with infinite care, cut — 


from the ground. I thought it would 
crumble at first. But the soil itself had a 
sticky quality, and some of the grass roots _ 
around it helped to hold the little cube of — 
earth together. 
“Tt isn’t safe to leave it here, ” he ex- 
“But I'll be lucky if I get it to 
the house. And this, Dr. Long, gives us © 
something else to think about.” A 
We thought about it as we walked back 
toward the house. And I thought of many — 
things else, particularly those never-to-be- 
forgotten words of the elder Southley: “4 
“My daughter is going to marry Vilas 
Hayward,” the old man had said. 4 


ais 
i 
at 


- even presumed to doubt but that her father 


had spoken the truth—that I was even fool 


enough to hope otherwise. 
_ Of course she had loved Vilas from the 
first. Nothing else mattered. She was the 


kind of woman whose love subjugated all 


other things. Her kindness to me, the 
gentleness with which she looked and 
‘smiled, might have been simply the expres- 
sion of a sweet girlishness such as most 


- men, some time in their lives, are fortunate | 


enough to know. And again it might have 
‘been contrivance, design, the purpose of 
_ which was hidden in the intricate web of 
the mystery. "Perhaps unconsciously I was 
playing a fat in the drama of the old 
house, and her relations with me were in 

. some mysterious way involved. 

Yet I couldn’t bring myself to question 
her motives. It was simply impossible for 
me to accuse her of actual crait. 
| But in the test her true feelings en 
stood forth. She had shown where she 
_ really stood. The fact that I was to leave 
- the house in disgrace meant nothing to her. 
. Her love had spread its wings above all 
such things as this. I had not mattered a 

grain of dust on the window-sill. Of course 
J hadn’t forgotten her hesitancy. -Perhaps 
_ there had been regrets—indecision—but the 
- truth had come out in the end. 

And it had come out again in the little 
scene beside the marsh, when I had been 
ready to leave the estate with the coroner. 
It was not to be forgotten that her lips had 
told the detective of my dispute with the 
_ Haywards, bringing down upon me a cer- 
_ tain measure of suspicion. 
I remembered how she and Vilas Hay- 
ward had always been together. And it 
only cost a laugh to remember that I had 
_ attributed this fact to the mysterious forces 
| that were at play in the old mansion, rather 
than to her own wish. Her love for him 
_ was evidently the most passionate, intense 
ind, hardly to be expected in the slender, 
pealing girl. She showed this fact in her 
lingness to sacrifice for him. 


long enoug for at night in the den? 
face as it had was mes beione hay ; 
eyes: soft-lined, shadow-eyed. And I was 
scornful at my senseless optimism that I 
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ies me bal she been ready to kill him 
The look in her 
eyes as she leaned across the table could 
not be mistaken. Yet many times before, 
in the long years of the world, women have 
killed the men they loved. Conditions 
have arisen in which love itself was the 


power that pressed back the finger against — 3 


the pistol trigger. It was not for any man 


to say. The question went deep into the 
She had tried 


mystery of a woman’s heart. 
to kill him, and yet she loved him. He 


brought sorrow to her eyes; and yet it had : : 


made no difference. It was seemingly a 
love not to be measured. And I wished 


that I could go beyond the dull, strange 


reaches of the swamps, and never return to — 
Southley Downs again. : 

“* After all,” I heard Inspector Freeman 
saying, ‘J don’t see why I should worry 
about these things. Such things as the 
tracks that the niggers tell about in the 
road—and that cHap who ran away from ~ 
us on the hill—and all the rest of this — 
funny business. I’ve got my man, and 
that’s the only thing that matters.” aa 

I don’t know how much he had said that 
I had not heard. My thoughts had been 
too busy. 

‘“‘So you’re sure of it, are you?” | 

‘“Tt’s a clear case. Blood-stained shirt— 
ancient enmity—above all things, the fact 
that he’s the one man, except of course 
Hayward’s own son, that hasn’t an alibi. 
He went outdoors with him. Nothing to it 
at’all, Long.” 

‘We climbed the steps of the great house, 
and parted in the hall. The detective took 
the clod that held the imprint up to his 
room to deposit with the shirt. He was te 
meet me in the library immediately after. 

I waited a long time for him to come. 
And when at last I heard him on the stair, — 
he walked as slowly as pall-bearers with a 
bier. Every step was distinct and slow, 
instead of the usual tap-tap of his quick 
motions. 

Then I saw him in the candle-light at 
the door of the library. And never have I 
seen such bewilderment upon the face of a 
human being. 

“ This is the damnedest house I ever 
saw!’’ he cried. 


f 
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He stalked into the room ath eyes wide 
and staring from sheer amazement. 
down in a great chair, and rocked himself 
back and forth, his eyes on the floor. 
now and then he swore gently, dazedly. I 
have seen the same look, in my professional 
experience, in the faces of men just picked 
up alive after startling automobile acci- 
dents. 

“You look a title upset, inspector,” I 
said. “What's the matter now?” 

He turned slowly, still numbed and 
dazed. ‘I say the damnedest! No case I 
was ever in had quite the devilish, upset- 
ting, aggravating features that this one has. 
When I started to put away that clod that 
held the footprint, I opened the drawer 
where I had put the stained shirt.” 

6c Yes. ”» 

“Somebody had unlocked the drawer 
with a screw-driver.” 

_ “ And the shirt was gone?” 

“‘ Gone nothing! Some one had just torn 
a solid square foot out of the front part of 
the shirt-tail. And it dazed me so that I 
dropped the clod.” 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 
THE UNEXPECTED. 


HE moon that night cast eery squares 

of light on the floors. The orchestra 

of the marshes started up again—the 
call of birds, the noise of insects, the rus- 
tling of branches, all deeply remote and 
hushed. In the daytime the occupants of 
the manor-house had all been ordinary, 
sensible Aryans, not afraid to look in a 
dark corner. In the night, you could see a 
different expression on their faces. 

_I kept remembering the strange legend 
of the tiger. Then I thought of Ahmad 
Das, and the theory of reincarnation; and 
finally came around to the memory of those 
two curious scratches on the face of the 
dead man. Again and again [ had that 
same cycle of thought. 

I had the drawing-room to myself, ex- 


cept for the younger Southley. The detec- 


tive was at work in his room. Southley 
himself had gone into the den: whether he 
_ had come out again I did not know. The 


He sat i 
was in the library, trying to read. 
And 


_the plant, trying to repair the — ye . 


I don’t think he was Agoenig' any: too 
good success. The last two days had made 
stupendous changes in Vilas. He had picked 
up two or three little nervous habits, too, 
that were particularly distressing to watch. 
The mysterious death of his father was of — 
courseethe greatest influence; and the ever- _ 
present menace, the shadow and the dark- _ 
ness, had stretched his nerves almost to the 
breaking point. q 

- I had noticed a curious thing, as evening _ 
dele on. Jt seemed to me that the other 
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occupants of the house were avoiding Vilas. | | 


Perhaps it was just coincidence; yet the 
thing had happened three or four times. _ 
From eight to ten he had spent most of his ~~ 
time roving from one room to another. 
Whoever was in the room when he came 
greeted him courteously enough, but soon — 
had business elsewhere. I saw it work out — 
with not only Southley, but his daughter as — 
well. Of course there were reasons; but I 
couldn’t even get a glimpse at them. Iim- 
agined that Vilas would not have cared to ~ 
be alone in the library at that moment, if — 
there had been any other choice. From — 
time to time he summoned the servants, 
seemingly for the most trivial services. 
About eleven I walked out onto the 
grounds, mostly because the atmosphere of 
the house had begun to strangle me. I 
wanted fresh air, the wind blowing off the 
water, the sight of a friendly moon in the 
sky. Of course the tragedy of the night 
before had occurred outside the house, on 
the very hill on which I stood, but there re- 
mained the feeling that the crime had its 
root and source and causes in the house it-; @ 
self. But the moonlit hillside wasn’t much 
of a relief. What wind there was brought 
curious smells from the marsh. The moon 
looked wan and pale and strange. os 
There was a light in the power-house—a _ 
little building at the rear of the manor- 
house that contained the engine that had — 
previously generated electric light for the 
house. Hoping for a friendly word from — 
some mellow, African voice, I walked _ 
around to it. The workmen were busy at 


if eren’t colored ie 


ine when I first approached the door, and 
I couldn’t see their faces. They didn’t 


_ seemed very intent. Then they started up 
as my foot grated on the threshold. 

One of them was the elder Southley. 
The other was the lean, bewhiskered old 
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_ called himself. I noticed just one impress- 
ing thing about him. He wore rubber 
boots. 
He was the only man on the plantation, 
as far as I knew, that did. They were 
little, ankle-length, quaint affairs; and I 
was amazed at my own stupidity that I had 
not remembered the fact before. I had no- 
- ticed the boots the minute he had stepped 
from the motor boat. 
ber heels, such as had made the track we 
had found on the hillside, beside the white 
_ stone. Beyond all doubt or question, he 
_ had been the man we had chased just after 
nightfall. 
‘My eyes leaped over him. He had long 
legs—the kind that could stride swiftly. 
~ He was agile, too. 
_. “Howdy, sir,” he greeted me. 
3 you like a job?” 
- Southley looked up with a smile. 


“ Would 


 they’ll work,” he explained. “ I’m getting 
_ tired of candle-light. I don’t suppose you 
_ know anything about electric generators.” 
“TJ knew quite a bit about them when I 
_had the engineering bug—in college,” I 
confessed. ‘‘I might be able to help you.” 
_ Then I had a curious impression. It 
seemed to me that a swift expression of ap- 
_ prehension and dismay flashed across my 
 host’s face. It wasn’t in the least distinct. 
_ And it was so senseless a thing I concluded 
I had been mistaken. Robin looked up, 
too, somewhat quizzically. 

- “T can fix the thing,” he said hurriedly, 
“and besides, I need the job.” 

q “T guess he can do well enough,” South- 
Tey. agreed. 

Lc _ But I couldn’t resist the impulse to make 
a cursory examination of the generator. 
‘haps it was love of the engine. Perhaps 
s that irresistible human impulse to 


Bs hey were beading over the en- 


hear me coming in the soft grass, and they 


man who had brought the boat—Robin, he 


They had plain rub- 


“We're trying to get these lights so 
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tinker—and more than that, to exhibit 


knowledge. At first I found it difficult to. 
believe that the plant was really severely © 
damaged. It looked in the most perfect 
condition. But Southley called me away 
in a moment, and invited me to walk back 
with him to the manor-house. : 

Inspector Freeman would have been ey 
mayed if he had known my thoughts as. 


Southley and I went back to the drawing- 


room. For before another hour had 


passed, there was to be further amateur in- 


terference in the working out of the South- 


ley mystery. Even while I chatted with — 
my host, I was planning the best means to 


get back to the power-house. I was going. 


to keep a close watch on that garrulous,. | 


long-legged longshoreman, Robin. 


In some way that I was yet to find out, — a 


he was ‘involved in the problem of Southley : 
Downs. He had washed the blood from 
the rock on the hillside. 
inspector and myself in the chase in the © 
darkness. Now 1 had found him with ~ 
Southley working upon the engine in the © 

power-house—and yet they had seemed > 

merely to be examining it, rather than at 
work. I remembered that neither of them © 


had held tools in their hands, or even 


seemed to have any tools with them. 

I was suddenly deeply suspicious of this 
man Robin. J remembered that he had 
volunteered his services to the negro Sam, 
and that looked as if he had business of his 
own at Southley Downs. 
coming seemed somewhat trumped-up. Be- 
sides, he looked his part too well. He was 
too perfect an example of a certain type of 
squatter. He had an English accent, and 
I had been watching all through my visit at 
Southley Downs for the intrusion of some 
one with such an accent. 

Roderick, of whom Alexander Pierce had 
told me, who evidently had not yet put in 
his appearance, had lived long years in 
England. The names were somewhat simi- 
lar, too; and I had heard before of that 
peculiar trait of human nature that in- 
fluences a man against giving up his own 
name altogether. The alias he adopts is 
usually somewhat similar to his own name. 

I made a feint of going back to a book. 
Southley seemed relieved. He left me in a 


% 


He had eluded the _ 


His excuse for | 
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moment, and joined his daughter in the — 


den. Vilas had gone to his room; and lost 
as it was among the many, breathless cor- 
ridors of the great house, I could imagine 
it was the last place in the world he had 
really wished to go. I drew my chair up 
to the great dormer window that over- 
looked the power-house. And I didn’t see 
one word of the type beneath my eyes. 
~The hill was swept by moonbeams. 
‘There was a silver path across the face of 
the swamp, leaping ever to my eyes. I 
waited possibly five minutes. And then I 
saw Robin emerge from the power-house. 
For a long minute he waited in the 
shadows, and my suspicions leaped to a 
certainty. Then I saw him steal away to- 
ward the edge of the marsh. 
A minute more and I was out in the 
darkness too, trying to shadow him. I tried 
to keep to the less open part of the hillside 
and yet not lose sight of my quarry. He 
walked slowly at first, and I shortened the 
distance between us to one hundred yards. 
As yet I had no reason for thinking he 
had seen me. His own form was perfectly 
visible in the moonlight, but I had kept 
mostly in the shadow. But all at once he 
increased his pace. 
I walked faster, too. My quarry. broke 
into a slow trot. It was impossible that I 
could run behind him and still keep out of 
sight. So I made a furious dash toward 
. him at top speed. 
- For a moment I thought I would over- 
take him before he saw me; but when I had 
covered half the ‘distance between us he 
began really to run. He straightened out 
his long legs, and fairly seemed to fly— 
straight for the marsh at the bottom of the 
hill. 
“Stop, Robin!” Tf 
** Stop at once!”’ 
- He only increased his speed. I never 
saw a man run faster. I was in good con- 
dition, and I gave him the best I had. He 
hadn’t the chance to elude me that he had 
in our previous encounter earlier in the 
evening. The moon was out now. 
- He splashed across a pond of shallow 
water at the base of the hill. Possibly he 
thought I would not follow him here. But 
he was to be disappointed. No water was 


shouted at him. 


crime dt I had to ‘tillens him to the mi 
Jand across the swamp. | | 
But at once he sladied a out of he we 
and circled back up the hill. I was soaked 
to the knees, but I gave it no thought. Of — 
course he couldn’t run so fast up the com 
slope, nor could I. And my breath was — 
coming in great sobs before I approached — 
the house. q 
-He swung about the great structure, and : 
I dipped far enough to one side to watch. 
I saw him slip into the postern door that q 
led to the library. 4 
Twenty seconds later I entered the same _ 
room. Evidently he hoped to elude me in — 
the maze of rooms. But he had forgotten 2 j 
one thing. | 
- His boots—the same. boots that had left — 
the telltale track beside the rock—were 
splashed with mud and water. They made — 
a trail across the rugs and hardwood floor — 
of the library. And they turned into the © 
den. , q 
Once more the drama of Southley Downs 
had shifted to this little room. Once more — 
I stood at its threshold. And I had a cu- © 
rious sense of portentous developments that 4 
would come to pass within its doors. 
Southley and Josephine were standing up | 
near the same table that had figured in the _ 
drama of the previous night. _ : 
“Close the door,” Southley told me. 
_“ But where is that man Robin? I saw 
him rush in here. And I know he has some- 
thing to do with this mystery.” 
“Robin? You mean the man who helped | 
me in the power-house?” 
A large blue portiére hung at the side of _ 
the den, and out of the corner of my eye — 
I saw it waver. No wind blew it. And. 
then, looking straight, I saw the ends of © 
white EO that clutched its folds. a 
“Mr. Southley, the man is behind that 
curtain now!” 
Then the man behind the curtain an- 
swered me himself. a 
“Oh, old Doc Long!” came a familiar 
voice. ‘ You’re the most persistent devil!” 
_ There is only one person in the world | 
that calls me “ old Doc Long.” The + || 
of hearing his voice about this i t 


hide at Haat and marveled at my blindness 
heretofore. Of course it was no one but 
my old and trusted friend, that world- 
__ famous detective and fishermar spite sa 
Pierce. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


FTER. we had got through pounding 
one another on the back and -roaring 
out what a pleasure it was to meet 

again I began to put a few questions to 

the great detective. And all the time I 

marveled at his disguise. | 

‘But why didn’t you let me in on it?” 

IT demanded, just a little hurt. 

 T saw laughter in his fine eyes, but his 

face remained grave. 

“You were doing so well without me, 
doc,” he replied. “And the way you 
_ chased me through the mud—it was rich, 
my lad! What a persistent devil you are! 
Miss Southley—if ever this young man gets 

on your trail, you’ll never be able to shake 
= him off.” | 

‘* Miss Southley already leisirs that) Er 

commented. “ And look at my trouser legs 

__ —my best dinner clothes. You are a trifle 
wet yourself.” 

_. “These beautiful boots protected me.” 

_ Then he grew serious. “ Besides, Long— 


can’t claim to bean actor. Just a look— 
a word—might have given me away. It 


Redtion to the excellent work Inspector 
_ Freeman has been doing. And as to the 
* _teason why I came in disguise—I don’t be- 


But it seems you trusted every one 
ee aE glanced toward Southley and his 


a among your many talents I’m afraid you” 


quixotic nature,” he said. 


st. ie N ae Ms Gauthicy knew it. a ee 


came at his invitation—and your own, of _ 
course, too, Long. Miss Southley learned a 
the truth just this evening, and I consider 


it a distinct reflection on the ability of her 


father and myself to judge character that 
we waited so long in making*her an ally. 


But I will Bay it Ss more her father’ s fault — 


than mine.’ a ofl 


“ You must remember that my acquaint- he 
ance with my daughter was somewhat 


slight,” Southley explained. “ She has been 


away to school so much—only here a few _ 
Besides—she did know a few _ 
I’m sorry I didn’t tell her more.” _ 


weeks. 
things. 

Father and daughter exchanged smiles. 
Josephine herself seemed changed. 


licious color that played ever in her cheeks. — 


Again I saw the smile that I had marveled _ 


at that night in the drawing-room long ago. | 


Evidently there had been developments in 


the mystery of which I was not aware. _ 
- “ Remember, we will need your son too,” 
Alexander told my host. 

Alexander and I walked together into ihe 


drawing-room, and we had a minute’s talk 


at the foot of the stairs. 
“Tm going to my room now,” he ex- | 
plained. ‘It’s a maid’s room on the third 
floor, but it fits my purposes perfectly. I 
have a few chemical experiments to make.” 
“Of course it was you who destroyed the 
evidence on the white stone.”’ ) 
“Not destroyed it. Merely gathered it 


up. 


inspector so much disappointment.” 
“‘ T imagined it would!” Rea 
Then we had a little laugh idoethee Thay 


was all too plain that a deep professional — : 
jealousy existed between such free-lance ex- 


perts as Alexander and staff detectives like oe 
Inspector Freeman. 

‘“‘ But why in the world did you tear that 
piece from Ahmad’s shirt?” I asked. 


Alexander laughed again—a boyish, joy- 


ous sound that died quickly i in the silence of 
the room. sae 

“Tm afraid that is evidence of my < 
“But I had to ~~ 


Towa. 
curious that I had not noticed it the mo- 
ment I stepped into the room. There was 
a new light in her eyes, a rising of the de- 


I wanted to make some blood tests. i 
And it pained me to cause you and the 
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have a sample of the bloodstains; and I 
knew it would break Freeman’s heart vine Ss 
took the whole shirt. So I just tore out the 
piece.” 

He sobered and became very business- 
like. That was one of the marvels of the 
man. One minute he was the best of com- 
rades—boyish, laughing, irresponsible. The 


next, ‘he was the cool-headed, tireless sleuth | 


with every nerve and muscle alert. 

_“ There’s work for to-morrow,” he went 
on swiftly. ‘ You’ll have your part to do. 
So will Southley have his part, and his 
two children. To-morrow I’m going to take 
the boat on a little expedition—over to the 
_ plateau. You are to meet me on the path 
at my return—just after nightfall. You 
can have the inspector with you if you 
like. Southley and his daughter will be 
close about, and they will know their parts. 
The hour to strike is almost here.” 

“And Vilas? What about him? 
Ahmad?” 

_“ Ahmad is the suspected murderer. I’m 
afraid Vilas won’t do.” 

“But Josephine Southley would think 
otherwise,” I told him with some bitterness. 
“You must know—that they are allies. 
You couldn’t have missed that point.” 

“ Allies?” he echoed coldly. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean?” 

»“ She’s going to marry him—that’s what 
J mean. 
Thinking that her lover might be accused 
of the murder of his father, she told the 
detective things that implicated me and got 


And 


~ him to hold me here.’’ 


He turned and started up the stairs. 

“ Sometimes, Dr. Long,” he told me slow- 
ly, ‘‘ your mental grasp is quite astonishing 
—for its perfect and abounding aptitude to 
make a fool of yourself.” 

And he left me to ponder in the halls 
below. 


Inspector Freeman—who had _ learned 
the truth at last—and I walked down to 
the shore with Pierce at eleven o’clock the 
next morning. The rowboat waited for my 
friend, and in it were two strong colored 
men to row. Alexander had put on hip- 
boots and was armed with a heavy rifle. 
And it was plain to see that Freeman was 


And she’s bitterly against me. - 
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entirely _ contemptuous of ‘the w 
ceeding. 

“'You’re a funny one, pve of ee seats ‘i 
jokingly —and at the same time meant — 
every word he said. “In the first place, 
coming with all that stage scenery on your- 
self. It takes one of you correspondence- 
school detectives to do stunts like that. I 
suppose you thought that the murderer 
would recognize your determined face from 
your picture in the newspapers—and make 
himself scarce before you could get out ae i 
handcuffs.” 

“Rather a different reason, my dear in- 
spector,” Alexander answered him as he- 
began to slip the great cartridges into the 
magazine of the heavy rifle. ‘It wasn’t 
the murderer I was so frightened of. In. 
the first place, I didn’t want you to leave _ 
the scene in disgust, as you might have 
done upon recognizing me. You were doing - 
too good work.” 

“You needn’t have been afraid of that. 
The man was already in my hands. And 
I’m glad you appreciate the work I have. 
done.” 

‘“ Perfectly, Freeman, perfectly. It was 
particularly clever the way you found the _ 
shirt.” 

“Of course, you were in the hall all the 
time.” 

‘Of course. I wondered what you and — 
my good friend Long were going to do.” 
“IT suppose you know that the shirt is 
going to put the noose about Ahmad’s 

neck?” 

“One can never tell, inspector.” 

“It’s a piece of evidence that cannot 
be questioned—although I admit the final 
tests as to the authenticity of the stains 
has not yet been made.” 

‘And besides, Freeman—there are other 
reasons why I thought it best that certain 
occupants of this house didn’t recognize 
me,” Alexander went on seriously. “It 
would help out in the end. I confess I ~ 
don’t care for disguises asa rule. Andnow — 
I must bid you good day, and go search 
yonder jungle for the murderer of Hay- — . 
ward.” . nal 

Freeman laughed uproariously. 

“With a rifle, too!” he warebitiel 


a 
‘a ‘q 
4 

H 


i 
j 


r my. constant super- 


ea every 
ut I assure 


ber about the breakini of the levee—how 
the murderer would have time to cross the 


-_. “T remember that palrectly: But the 
real murderer didn’t try to cross at all. He 
came back into the house.” 

_. “ Then there’s the matter of the scratches 
_——and the legend, and the rest of it. None 
of these things must be overlooked, Free- 
‘ And Tl meet — both soon after 
E dark. ” 

__. We watched the negroes row away across 
: the dark swamp water. He was gone all 
afternoon. Once it seemed to me that [ 


but I couldn’t be sure. Freeman continued 
his investigations. Vilas walked about on 
the green hillside like a hunted man. The 
long afternoon waxed hot, the shadows 
lengthened, the sun cast its glamour over 
all the waste of the. meieshes: Twilight 
dropped like a white mist, and the stars 
__ began to crop out of the sky. The night 
life of the marsh awakened—insect and 
" wind and bird had their chorus. 

I don’t know where my thoughts were 
hat long afternoon. I tried to read for a 
hile. It wasn’t a success. I knew that 
y stay at Southley Downs, so often 
hreatened, was at its end at last. To- 
morrow we would all cross the marsh to 
te estify at the coroner’s inquest; and I 
_ would never return to Southley Downs 
again. The mystery and the charm would 
go out of my life to stay, as the swamp- 
ter glided beneath the boat. 

It was after nine when I saw the flash 
of a lantern across the water. Thin clouds 
were in the sky, and the moon had not yet 
The whole wilderness world was 
_ out by the shadow, and the soft 
the water brought a queer flood 


OR: ickiehtee L welecnnika its denatk. At 


the moment it seemed the only reminder 
_ that life still existed about this great, bleak 
Without it, it 


estate of the Southleys. 
might have seemed a realm of death, where 
human beings never came. 


And thesides 
the great Alexander Pierce was returning 


from his expedition, and I did not know 


but that this gleam across the wastes was. 
the breaking of the light of truth in ‘the 
darkness. 

I heard a step behind me. 
spector Freeman. 


“IT see he’s coming just at the time he 


promised,”’ he said with a note of wonder. | 


The boat drew up to the shore, and the 
The — 
lantern light was dim, and I could not see 
It seemed to me that something 


colored men got out to make it fast. 


plainly. 


It was a i, 


was huddled in the bottom of the boat— | 


something rather large—but I couldn’t see 
what it was because a rubber tarpaulin had — 
But I did see Alex-. 


been thrown over it. 
ander’s face. He held the lantern up to 
look at us, and it showed his features pa 
ly. He seemed curiously intent. 

We walked up the path, and three shad- 


mae a 


ows made black streaks across the light 


that the lantern threw. They were of the 


three Southleys, who had come out of the 
house to meet us. They also seemed grave, 
determined. Something gleamed in the old 
man’s hand.. As Alexander held the lan- 
tern high, I saw what it was. 
pistol. 

“ What’s this?” Alexander asked. 


_“Vilas’s pistol,” Southley replied. “ You 


told me to get it.” 

“How did you do it without widens 
suspicion?” 

“Took it from the drawer in the areas 
table. He keeps it there in the daytime. — 
Usually carries it at night. Ernest and I 


It was a 


left him with the excuse that we had to ae 


talk to some of the colored laborers at their — 


cottages. Josephine just slipped away.” 
Alexander turned to Ernest. 
about the candles?”’ 


“Two burning in the library. All the 


others have been misplaced, as you di- | 


recteds? ‘ 
‘“ And the servants?” | 
“No one in the house but Ahmad.” 


if oe 


tell you that isn’t safe,” he cried. 


be there when we come. 


is strong and his aim sure. 


touched mine. 


waited at its threshold. 
and eyes open.” 


The inspector suddenly gasped. 
“elt 
get away. Alexander, you promised to keep 


a watch out for hint: He'll be "gone when 
we get to the house.” 


“TJ promised I’d see that he didn’t run 
way? Alexander answered wearily. “‘ He'll 
Don’t fear, in- 
spector.” He turned to the others. “ Then 
everything is ready. Miss Southley—if you 
will go with Inspector Freeman. His arm 
Southley, you 
and Ernest can take the south windows. 
You, Long, will be an unprejudiced witness. 
But you’ve got to know how to walk si- 


dently.” 


~“T know how. ‘ve stalked deer in the 
West. . 
“Good. Then you’ll come with me. And 


-now—out goes the light.” 


He lifted the lantern and turned down 


2 the wick. Then he blew out the flame. Of 
- course I understood. 


tion, at the base of the hill, it would not 


be visible from the windows of the house, 
It would be visible as we approached the 


house. 

And just as the shadows fell a hand 
It was a warm hand, and 
soft, and the fingers rested a single flut- 
tering instant in my palm. It was a little 
hand, too, and I had in a single instant of 
never-to-be-forgotten knowledge of its pow- 


-er to soothe and hold, and a tenderness 
beyond all reckoning. And I knew whose 


hand it was. 
“ Maybe you can understand after this,” 
she whispered. ‘‘ Perhaps you won’t con- 


-demn me so.” 


_ Then like a squad deploying in battle, 
we started climbing up the slope of the hill. 


CHAPTER XX. 
WITHIN THE ROOM. 


E soon left the others in the dark- 
ness. Alexander and I crept to the 

postern door. 
-“Qne sound will spoil the play,” he 
whispered to me in the instant that we 


} 
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“ But I 


but scarcely. any light came through. So 
deep was the shadow that Alexander was ti, 


“hall, so that we could look through into 4 


In our present posi- — 


“Keep your ears — 
shone on them. Vilas Hayward was 
‘ yi Se 


then’ we oe Ooms 
hall, The door into the library was” 


once invisible. 7 
We lay down on opposite sides of the ? 


the library, But we left the passage open, — 
as Alexander had instructed. The reason 
was simply that he thought the man we a 
had come to watch might want to make an 
escape through the doorway, and it would — 
have spoiled the plan for him to see us on 
the way out. Lying close to the walls, it — 
was likely he would pass us by. But after | 
one glance through the doorway I felt sure — 
that no such attempt would be made. The a 
darkness of the hillside where Hayward had ~ 
died would, in this man’s mind, seem more q 
terrible than the room itself. 4 
The library at Southley Downs was tre- 
mendously long. It had rows of windows at — 
one end, and the other opened into the hall. — 
The tapestries and furnishings were rather — 


dark, after the manner of Victorian libraries. — 


‘At one side was built the great fireplace, 
now cheerless and cold. There were rather — 
many curtains. that wavered when the wind 
blew. The wind was blowing now. We — 
could feel it, damp and strange from the © 
marsh, against our faces. [ 
In a chair beside the fireplace Vilas Hay- — 
ward sat alone. A book was before him 
on his knees. A single candle burned on ~ 
the table beside him, and another stood on | 
a little stand at the opposite side of the * 
room. — mK i | 
When I say that Vilas Hayward sat 9 
alone I do not mean that there were no 
other occupants in the room. There was — 
one other, and it is true that-at first I didn’t _ 
see him at all. He kept at the very edge 
of the candlelight, and he moved so softly, — 
so unobtrusively that it was very easy to 
ignore his presence. It was Ahmad Das. - _ 
A white face is always comparatively — 
visible in dim light. That is why soldiers. 
going on to No Man’s Land at night dark- 
ened their faces with lamp-black. But 
Ahmad’s face was naturally dark, ana it 
blurred in our sight. Sometimes I — 
the whites of his eyes when the candlel 


Das out “Ok ihe. corner be is eyes. 
The lighting effect was one in which a 
at artist would have rejoiced. It was 
low and dim, of course; and perhaps 
t had a quality of unreality. The atmos- 
here of candles at any time is distinctly 
medieval. Then there was the gradation 
of shadows—dusky close to the fireplace, 
3 but shading off to a deep, intense black. 
_ The light from the two candles met at the 
Dery extremities, leaving a dusky path be- 
tween. Vilas’s head and shoulders cast a 
‘distinct shadow on the wall, blurred, how- 
ever, by the effect of the candle across the 
room. The shadow thrown by Ahmad was 
something gliding and dusky and dim 
against the curtains of the windows. 
_ There was an effect of silence, too, pos- 
-sibly induced by the accentuation of the 
faint sounds that were present. It seemed 
7 to me that I could hear distinctly the rustle 
and whisper of portiéres dragged on the 
- floor by the wind. A window shade wavered 
_ with the faintest stir of sound. Then there 
_ were the hushed, manifold sounds of the 
night that came hushed and strange through 
2 the noises—noises so obscure that the ears 
had to strain to perceive them. 
Vilas’s face was lighted by the nearest 
: candle. I could really see it more plainly 
_ than any other detail in the room. The fact 
ote me at first. All other things 
were dim and blurred and unreal; but it 
was sharp and clear. And even this early 
n the drama it had a quality that was dis- 
urbing to the spirit. He had endured 
much these last three days. 
_ Perhaps the quality lay in the citoudly 
deep lines. I had never seen lines so deep. 
_ They seemed to cut the face in segments. 
The whole posture was unbelievably tense 
and alert, in spite of an obvious effort to 
‘make it seem at ease. His eyes were wide 
‘open, and there seemed to be a pculiar fixa- 
tion about their pupils that in my medical 
perience J had seen just once before. And 
once I didn’t care to remember. Of 
I couldn’t see the pupils themselves; 
eyes in general gave that impression. 
\ ne of these ih were true of 


ight Ahmad’s face. 


ferent about this. es 
passion, in the way he spread his long body | 
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nad’s face. Whenever it came in the 
range of the candles it seemed inscrutable 
and calm as ever. The eyes were simply — 


_ coal-black places in the dusky skin. 


~He was evidently at work at his house- 
hold tasks. He busied himself about the 
room, At first he arranged the articles on 
the table, straightened the magazines and 
the books. Then he took a dust-cloth and 
began to wipe off the furnishings. 


every motion. 
~“ Good God! ie 

exploded at last. “Ahmad! Ahmad Das!” _ 
The servant arose and came near him, 

half obscured in the shadows. 

straight and tall. 

~“ Ves, sahib—” 


« Where is everybody? Southley and his — 


son ought to be back by now. What direc- 
tion have they gone?”’ 

“T do not know, sahib. They told me 
they were going toward the cottages of the 
laborers. But they did not turn that way 
after they had gone out the door.” 

‘And Miss Southley? She was to. join 3 
me here.’ ; 

‘“ She has gone, too. I don’t know where. : 
The detectives are spending the day across 
the marsh—on the height.” 

“ But it’s time they were back by 1 now. 
Good Lord, what did they go there for, 
when the trouble is here? Here, I tell you, 
and you know it, too, Ahmad. You know | 
it too devilish well.” 

‘“‘T do not know what the sazib means.” 

“Damn your black face!” | 

Then Vilas tried to regain his self- couthan 
We saw him struggling. The fight was 
inscribed on his face. And it was a hard — 
fight, too—a losing fight. For a long mo- — 
ment he was quiet, and Ahmad Das re- 


sumed his furniture dusting. He bent lower 


and lower, and once more he was on his 
knees. 

And now I didn’t look at Vilas. My eyes 
were frozen upon Ahmad Das. His posi- 
tion, as far as externals were concerned, was 
one that every housekeeper gets in many 
times a day. But there was something dif- 
There was a luxury, a 


It was — 
’ thes that he began to go often to his knees. — 
And all-the time Vilas was watching his en 


Where is every anew? hes - 


He stood 
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on the floor. I can’t describe it except to” 


say it was as if he felt a rapture in it. Nor : 
was he calm any more. There was a strange ~ 


nervousness upon him, like an intense eager- 
ness, and his lips were drawn, ever so slight- 
ly. He crawled about so slowly, his body 
so close to the floor. 
_ Then Vilas spoke again in the silence— 
the words sharp and clear. My eyes flashed 
to him. He was leaning forward in his 
chair, every muscle set, every tendon rigid, 
“Ahmad Das!” he commanded. ‘‘ Go 
and get some candles.” 
But Ahmad Das kept at his work as if he 
had not heard. 
Vilas stood up, but he did not cross the 
room. 
‘““ Hear me, iMumager he cried again, 
© Don’t you hear me, man? Get some more 


~ candles!” 
‘* Candles, sakib?”. 
“ Candles! Get them at once.”’ 


“‘T cannot, sahib,” the Hindu answered 
from the floor. 
these ese Every one. 
more.’ 


I can not bring 


~ dey.” 
| “ He will be hard to find, sazib. There 
are shadows and water and jungle between.” 
Then Ahmad’s voice seemed to grow inde- 
scribably eager. “ You will need a guide.” 

‘‘ A guide—what do you mean?” 
“Tf the sahib goes, I will take him there. 
The sahib must not start out in the dark 
alone! And if the sakib has despaired of 
- Miss Southley meeting him here, and wishes 
to go to his room, I will go thence with him, 

too. 99 


Vilas Hayward suddenly snatched open 


the drawer in the table. For an instant his 
_ frenzied hands thrust at its interior; then 
he whirled toward Ahmad. | 
_ “ Where’s my pistol?” he cried. 
in the drawer—”’ 
“Perhaps one of the detectives Gorraped 
it for the hunt to-day—” 
- Again Vilas flung into his chair. Again 
Ahmad went back to his dusting. His mo- 
tions seemed to grow more sinuous, more 
_ silent. And now I looked in vain for the 
cloth. He seemed to have dropped it. 
“Does the sakib wish to go look for 


“It was 


“Sahib Squthley 2? he asked. ‘ 


“They are all gone but - 


“© Then Pm going out to tok for South-: 


_ Swered. 


There was impotence in the question, too, 


will be glad to go with hi cone 
To me the words seemed ph wind 
some terrible kind of passion. The pa. - 
that they had on Vilas was not pleasant — 
to see. The manhood seemed simply to go — 
out of him. His lips were loose, his eyes — 
protruded, shaking hands reached for the — 


chair-arms. - 


“No, you devil!” he cried, his voice ris- _ 
ing. “ You won’t get me out there, where — 
you got my father.’ : a 

“¢ Sahib |” $ q 

“ And I order you to pet up off the done 
You’re not working now. Get up, or Tl — 
kill you where you lie!” 3 

Ahmad Das got up. He-rose very softly 
to his full height. He tiptoed across the 
room. And he blew out the light on the 
little stand. 


Se casas aioe “st 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ILLUSION. 


“HE shadows deepened. There was 

’ only one candle now, the one that — 
burned on the table. And I hearda — 

soft, whispered sigh from Alexander. ‘ 

“The man’s a devil,” he breathed in my 
ear. “‘ Vilas called him by the right word.” — 
“Then get up and save him,” I an- — 
“Do you want to see Vilas mur- 
dered before our eyes?” | 

‘““Hush—and watch.” 7 ee 

We watched. A long time there was — 
silence. Ahmad Das stood still beside the 
extinguished candle. 

“What are you going to do?” 

It was Vilas, questioning from his little 
circle of candlelight. And no words can ~ 
tell the depth of terror that was in that — 
question. His nerves had already been — 
stretched to the breaking point by the trag- _ 
edy and horror of his father’s murder. — 


and at the same time such a dread as only — 
lingers in the most remote, shadowed places 
in the darkest realm of human thought. It — 
was plain to see that he was near to a com- 
plete nervous and physical collapse. oa 

“Do, sahib?” The answer came at last, ae 
trembling with some unearthly kind of 7} pas a 


Vilas ee: s meet the ay eyes. 
“What do you mean?” he whispered. — 
- “ They will come back soon, and want to 
‘talk to their guest. One of their guests 
is gone—you know where. Yesterday they 
bore him across the water. You only re- 
main, and you are very dear to them, Sahib 
Strumburg.” 
Vilas leaned forward. 
How dare you call me that? 
_ Hayward—” - 
: ~ “Once Strumburg—then Roderick—then 
_ Hayward—what does it matter, 
_ Names die when their bearers die.” 
“But I’m not Strumburg. — I tell you 
Firm not—” 
“YT will remember, sa/ib, that you told 
_ me that. But consider again, and see if you 
_ don’t want to make me another answer.” 
“ T'll never admit it.” 
__ “Twill go from you for a minute, sahib— 
4 just a minute into the darkness—and then 
_ I will return. I will want your answer then. 
_ And there might be other things for you 
to tell me, too, when I come into your pres- 
ence a moment from now. You really had 
no pr that Sahib Southley is wanted in 
_ prison.” 
» “But ¥ have! 
mee it.* 
_ “ Both things you can answer when I re- 
turn to the sahib’s presence. It will be. just 
a little moment—” 
- Vilas half rose in his seat, ordering the 
servant to relight the candle. But Ahmad 
didn’t obey. Rather he faded. The shad- 
ows hid him, and darkness closed round him. 
- Yet it wasn’t as if he had completely 
gone. I knew that he was waiting some- 
Bere in the darkness just beyond—per- 
4 jhaps behind the curtains, possibly in the 
all. I didn’t hear or see him. I simply 
k aew he was there, and in a moment more 
would come back into the light for the 
answer to his questions. A long moment 
passed away. The house was tense and 


“¢ Strumburg? 
My name’s 


ee ee sie Rae 


You can’t scare me out 


sahib? - 


| oe and he was watching with fascinated 


horror something that approached him in 
the darkness. I couldn’t see what it was at 
first. It was farther away from me. But 
yet I was aware of the sense of something 
moving—something half crawling, half slid- 
ing toward the man in the chair. | 
I saw an irregular gray patch of shadow — 
that was not quite so dark as the shadow 
around it—a patch which seemed to be 
moving. And all at once it halted. 

The Tiger of Southley Downs had come 


again. The candlelight was ineffective and a 
dim, yet it showed the outline plain. Even — 


then I tried to tell myself it was some — 
mental fallacy, a mirage or delusion that 
could not possibly be true. I tried to say — 
it was the effect of light and shadow; but — 
the lie died before it came to my thought. 
It wasn’t any use to try to deny the reality 
of the thing. There was the tawny hide, 
darkened, of course, by the shadow, the 
low-hung head, the great black stripes. The 
details were obscured; but my eyes didn’t 
need them to recognize the creature. It 
seemed to be lying close to the floor, in the. 
position a tiger takes just before it springs. 
And I couldn’t say it wasn’t true. It 
would not have been so convincing if Vilas 
had not seen it, too. And I knew by the 
suppressed gasp of the great detective be- © 
side me that his eyes were also resting on the 
thing. I think that he started to whisper 
some messages of wonder. But I didn’t 
hear him. All I heard was Vilas’s scream. 
He backed up against the wall, his fingers 
at his throat. There was no record left in 
my brain of the sounds he made and the 
words he said. Ahmad Das had returned, 


just as he had promised, to get the answer — ‘oe 
to his questions. 


The transformation was 
complete—the tiger soul at last in its own 
body. And Vilas was ready to answer. -~ 

“Vl tell you, Ahmad,” he cried, “Il — 
tell you all. 
said, and a fugitive from justice, too. And 
I haven’t anything against Southley. Even 
my father couldn’t have proved his claim 
in a test, and he’s dead. Let me go, Ah- 
mad! Don’t raise your talons against me.” 

The wild flow of words died away, and for. 
an instant the form in the shadow halted. 
Then it moved slowly forward facture 


ee ae 


I’m Strumburg, just as you. i 


ee _ARGOSY.AL 


“T tell you I'll go away, and never re- 
_turn again. We never had any real proofs. 
Ahmad! Let me go!” 

And at that instant I felt Alexander’s 
breath against my ear. ‘ You heard, didn’t 
you, Long?” he whispered. 

; « Veg—?? 

“Then the work’s done.” 

I felt the stir as his arm reached up to 
an electric switch on the wall. He pressed 
it. Unknown to me, the wrecked lighting 
plant had been repaired. All the great chan- 
deliers of the library flashed on at once. 

The first impression was blindness. But 
as my eyes became adjusted to the sudden 
glare, I knew at least part of the truth at 
last. The form of the tiger had been most 
real and convincing at the edge of the dim 
and ineffective candlelight. But it was no 
more terrible than the counterfeit giraffes 


that the clowns parade in a circus ring, when. 


the glare from the chandeliers came down. 
Before us, stripped of all delusion, Ahmad 
Das rested on his hand and feet on the floor. 


- He held his body low, his legs almost 


straight, to give the effect of length. Over 
him, in a rather ingenious way, was thrown 
a great, tawny tiger skin. The four legs 
were fastened with some simple device to 
his ankles and wrists, and the great head, 
filled out with some light substance, rested 
on his. 

I leaped and gees Alexander’s shoulders. 
_“ Good Heavens!” I yelled in his ear, 
“ That’s only part of it. That insane hoax 
couldn’t have broken Hayward’s neck!” 

But Alexander wriggled out of my grasp. 

“Of course it didn’t break Hayward’s 
neck,” he said. “ The real murderer —of 


_ Hayward slipped one over on us—impro- 


vised some business that wasn’t written in 
the play. Ive got the real murderer of 


_ Hayward, dead, down in the boit.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ALIAS VILAS HAYWARD. 


LEXANDER PIERCE spent most of 
the rest of the evening answering 
questions. There were more things 

to find out than ever I thought I could pos- 
sibly learn. 


: oe, wae, ee lifted ae. tarpat 
covered the thing in the bottom. Ai lea 


Pe 


_at school. When they came back, a few 


reading about such a creature as this—” 


animal lay therein—a creature large as 
largest hound, yellow, with spots of black. 
It was a powerful animal, long-clawed and j 
white-fanged; and my breath stopped al 4 
the sight ‘of it. a 

“ A tiger?” I demanded. a 

“Tiger, nothing!” Alexander answered. 4 
“You ought to be enough of a naturalist 
to know that a tiger has stripes. This beast 
has spots. He weighs two hundred pounds, — 
and a tiger twice as much. Besides, you 
don’t find tigers in Southern Florida. It’s - 
plain to me, old Doc Long, that you don’t © 
know the history of Florida very well.” 

‘Evidently I don’t. I don’t remember — 


eS 


me 


mee 5 


“ Please speak respectfully of him. I’d_ 
have much preferred to have left him alive, 
but we'll need him for proof of that wild 
story we have to tell the coroner’s jury to- ~ 
morrow afternoon. If you remember, there — 
was a time when Southern Florida was still ~ 
the home of the jaguars—the greatest & q 
American felines.” 

I remembered that I had heard sommethila . 
about it. 4 

“ Most of them were exterminated a Bond i! 
many years ago.» You can still find ’em in © 
a few remote regions in Southern Texas. 
I supposed myself that they were all gone 
here—even in such a wild part of the State — 
as this. Long, you see here what is prob- © 
ably the last of the Florida jaguars—a crea-_ 
ture as heavy as a leopard, and one of the — 
strongest jawed and shouldered felines in 
the world. a 

“And since you won’t rest till I tell you 
the rest of it, I might as well say that this — 
big cat was the base on which Ahmad and — 
Southley worked out their plot. They knew 4 
about this jaguar. When the niggers came 
in with their stories, they guessed, long ago. 
The elder Southley is something of a natu-_ 
ralist. Of course Ernest didn’t hear about 
it, neither did Josephine—they were away 


a, 


weeks ago, things had gone so far already, 
the situation was so desperate, aoe wer €: 
afraid to trust their secret even to them. 
Neither of ’em knew before last aig | 


ards, | and added fe in effect. 
3 You ask why they didn’t enlighten the 
colored men two years before. The reason 
they didn’t was just that they knew one of 
_ them would hunt. him down and kill him— 
and Southley thought that a wild jaguar 
4 on his estate was a decided asset. Besides 
_—he probably enjoyed the fun of the thing. 
- Southley has quite a good sense of humor, 
_ Long, if you give him a chance to get it out. 
_ The poor old man hasn’t had much chance 
lately. 
“Well, when Hayward and his son bore 
down upon them here—after tracing them 
all the way from England—Southley and 
_ Ahmad saw a chance to take advantage of 
_ this big, tawny creature in the swamp. I 
suppose you know by now what the Hay- 
_ wards were.” 
‘‘ Blackmailers, of course,’’ I answered. 
_ Alexander gritted his teeth. 
“You've taken plenty long to guess it, 
but you're right at last. Not just good, 
_ honest blackmailers such as a few times I’ve 
run to earth. But blood-sucking, damnable 
blackmailers, rotten as the driftwood in this 
swamp. Oh, it did me good to see that 
‘Vilas writhe to-night. And I’m shedding 
no tears over that broken nets on the hill 
‘two nights ago. 
“Their real name is Strumburg. They 
are crooks themselves. The elder Strum- 
Pure was a confederate in crime in South- 
@ ley’ s own youth. I use the word guardedly, 
« Sone, and I think it is fue. I haven’t any 
doubt but that Southley’s early life wouldn’t 
bear investigation. But that doesn’t matter 
now. It’s a joy, my boy, to come to the 
aid of one who has come to his own aid. 
uthley rose above that other life. He 
ade a fortune in African mines by his 
wn courage and perseverance. And never 
uld I find dearer service than working to 
eep him out of the mire instead of feeting 
m back to his prison. ® 
_ “YT think that he escaped after a par- 
ticularly reckless crime. It wasn’t a crime 


rH mires 


as lita wn 


the hue and cry that was raised scared 
m from his criminal ways. A man was 


| » shot, and though there were extenuating cir- 
= cumstances, he certainly would have gone to 


prison for twenty years at least, according 
to the way men were sentenced in those 
days. First he went to India and Africa, 
and made his fortune. Then he came to 
America, as Andrew Lasson. And all the 


time he lived in deadly fear that the long 


arm of the British law would reach out for | 
him. He bought this wild plantation, hid-— 

den away in the wildest part of Florida. 
He married, and sent his boy and girl off 


to school, and made a real gentleman out of © s | 


his son, and a real woman of his girl. 
he thought he was safe. 

“ But the elder Strumburg found him out. 
He adopted the name of Roderick, and sent 
out inquiries for this Andrew Lasson. He. 
offered a huge reward to be paid a year 


after we found him, and of course Lasson— 


or Southley as we ‘will call him now—was 
to pay the reward. He came here at last, — 
with his vicious son, and the work of black- 
mail began. They told old Southley—in 
the gray twilight of his days—what to ex- 
pect in case he didn’t come through with 
their demands. : 

“They said they had proofs that would _ 
put him back in prison. The terror of his _ 


long years’ came back as never before, and 


he didn’t have the strength and judgment | 
to fight it any longer. Old age was upon 
him. He gave way, again and again. And 
even to-day he wouldn’t be free if it hadn’t 
been for the real hero of Southley Downs— 
his servant, Ahmad Das. 

‘“‘ Ahmad Das is a mystic. Long, you’re 
a doctor, and you don’t believe in prenatal 
influence. You say it’s all bunk. Yet it is 
true that Ahmad Das’s mother was attack- 


ed by a tiger, that the creature died when 


Ahmad Das was born—and it is true that 
Ahmad has the most remarkable, natural, — 
catlike grace of any man I ever saw? Of 
course he just pretended the rest—his pro- 
pensities toward creeping around on his 
hands and knees. 
effect. He’s a mystic, I tell you—perhaps 
a believer in the theory of reincarnation of 
souls; and that dark, oriental mind of his 
conceived of an idea that I don’t think most 
Anglo-Saxons would have ever thought of. 

‘“ He knew he couldn’t kill the Haywards. 


It all_lent toward the — : 
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That was murder, and would. defeat their 


own ends in that it might draw attention 
to the past life of Southley. 
Southley couldn’t satiate their rapacious ap- 
petites. They would cling and suck till the 
last cent was gone. Southley bought those 
clothes—paid for their cars. Other things 
were planned for this winter. So Ahmad 
Das conceived of the desperate scheme of 
scaring the Strumburgs—or the Haywards, 
as the called jheesies trom the estate 
by means of the tiger legend. 
“You must understand that the Hay- 
wards never admitted that they were really 
the Strumburgs. They pretended they were 
righteous citizens who had found out about 
Southley’s youth. That’s why I tell you 
they were worse than ordinary blackmailers. 
I hated them worse. If they had admitted 
they were the Strumburgs, that was a telling 
ecard against them. The younger Strum- 
burg is wanted on a serious charge himself. 
‘Southley rather hoped that the Strumburgs 
really had no proofs that they could con- 
nect this influential Southern planter with 
the young crook of forty-five years before, 
but he was afraid to put the matter to the 
test. So part of the scheme was to scare a 
confession out of them that they really 
were the Strumburgs, and that they really 
had no proofs to convict Southley. 
_ “ Ahmad Das had all the material in the 
world to work with. He knew it when he 
thought out the plan. This jaguar—a 
tawny streak in the jungle, and leaving its 
tracks in the mud—was of course his great- 
est card. His own natural feline grace and 
Hayward’s naturally superstitious nature 
were cards, too. Wicked men usually are 
superstitious. Of course Ahmad couldn’t 
get the jaguar into the house; but it was a 
simple matter to rig up that tiger skin. 
Every day he put a piece of meat out on a 
certain flat rock on the hillside. It wasn’t 
human blood and flesh you saw there. It 
was good red beef; and Ahmad Das got 
blood stains on his shirt carrying it down 
there. And it wasn’t any time at all until 
they got that big cat so that he stayed 
around the jungle at the base of the hill. 
The inside work couldn’t be done in the 
bright light, so it was necessary to pretend 
that the lighting plant was broken. The 


faint light of 


He knew that 


atmosphere. — ¥ o : is sa 
oct Lay ener ees fae whole scheme 
Long. It worked out to perfection exce 
for one thing. Nobody had counted on 1 
jaguar killing Hayward. : 
re cia is a coward, you know, Long. r. 
But you're enough of a hunter to know 
that most of the carnivorous animals will 
fight like hell if they think their retreat is 
cut off. A bear will, and so will a cougar. 
This jaguar was up to the rock getting his 
meat when the levee began to break. His 
first instinct was to cross the isthmus before 
it was inundated. And the elder Hayward, 
whom Ahmad Das had frightened out of the” 
house with the tiger skin, stood in the way. ~ 
_ “ That was all there was to it. He struck 
as he dashed by, the full force of that 
mighty blow. The neck was broken like : 
match. 3 
“ But that didn’t settle hig. son, Vilas 
Hayward. Vilas was younger, didn’t He 
such a memory of crime, and was harder 
to scare. He was to remain and do the 
bleeding, and send plenty of money to his 
father. Since his father was dead he in- — 
tended to remain, anyway. The fact of the 
death, and Freeman scurrying around try- 
ing to convict Ahmad, made it necessary — 
that we hurry matters. Thus we arranged 
the scene in the library to-night, and thus 
its happy conclusion.” ae 
“ But why,” I demanded, “ did you come 4 
in disguise?” 4 
‘IT told you one reason. Another was 
that Vilas Hayward—alias Strumburg atl ; 
Roderick—had applied in person to me at 
a certain detective agency with which I was 
connected. To have him recognize me here 
and know that I recognized him, would 
have complicated matters.” : 
‘* And I suppose the lighting plant was in- 
the best of condition all the time?” 7 
‘Long, you're really growing astute, of 
course, and you gave me a good scare ‘eit ny 
you were tinkering at it. You’d found ou’ | 
the truth in a‘minute. I had only to con- | 
nect a wire, and the charged batteries shot L 
their juice. Of course they will be exhaust- - 
ed soon, but the generator is ready to go. 
And you scared me even worse down by 
swamp. the. day you said FON: were { 


we antag akin a Tieden not to 
take her into our confidence. Of course 
_ she guessed the blackmail before that, but 
she didn’t know anything of Ahmad’s plot.” 


- “But why did she want me to stay?” I 


demanded. 
Alexander looked at me with absolute 


disgust. “‘ Why did she? ‘That’s the ques- 
tion,” he muttered. “I can’t possibly see 
myself.” 


I leaped hurriedly to another question. 
“And what were you doing with that shirt 
—and the beef blood?” 


‘“ Simply making the necessary tests—so . 


to prove my story to the jury to-morrow. 
If I hadn’t Freeman would have had poor 
Ahmad—the most faithful soul in the world 
—convicted and hung for murder by now— 
mentally, at least.” 

“And, lastly, how did you come to be 
involved in this affair at all? Did you come 
just because I sent for you?” 

“Tm a private detective, Long,” was his 
quiet answer. “I don’t work for the State, 
- although the State employs me sometimes. 
_ Southley himself wrote for me to come—to 
help him out. I told him I couldn’t at 
 first—that was some weeks ago—but I knew 
a young man that would be the greatest 
assistance to him in the hour of need. That 
- young man had been in two or three bad 
_ messes before—the affair at Wildmarsh, and 
a the story of the cobra curse, and the Mole. 
- Southley had met the young man in a visit 
in Tampa, and he liked him. So the next 
q day this young chappie—and what a bone- 
| head he has been—got a letter from South- 
q fishing, and rest. He was a doctor, and his 
name was Long.” 


made of it.” 
“Beautiful, isn’t it? But terribly ener- 
_ getic. And I hope you don’t regret it, do 
hell vee BSE 
“Regret it! If I can just make a cer- 
tain person forget some of the vicious _ 


| aide reimurod: me Atisally. 
v sweetness of their natures. And, Long, l’ve_ 


_ ley asking him down for a week’s shooting, 


“Good Lord!” I exploded, aoe 
_ “And what a ~~ same Long has 
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been rejoicing, too. There was the fun of 
watching Freeman when he discovered the — 
hole in the shirt, and the joy of being 
chased over the hillside, and the real delight 


in paying back that Vilas wretch some of 


the fear he had given his aged host. But 
most of all—I never had a more dee-light: | 
ful moment in my life than the one I had © 
at the end of the tiger trail—on that island 


in the swamp where I came on that jaguar 


this afternoon. He charged, you know, and 


for a full minute I thought we’d come to Loy 


blows!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SECRET OF THE MARSH. 


ILAS left on the night train. 
packed his bag in silence, and was 
rowed over to the railroad track 

whence he could go to the station. He was 
a broken and beaten man; and it would be 
a long time before the horror that had 
been written on his face would quite et 
away. | 

‘“ Remember, we know quite a bit about 
you, Strumburg,” Alexander told him. “‘ We 
never want togee you in Florida again.” 

Strumburg promised that we never would. 
And soon the shadows of the jungle closed 
behind him. And after a while I acu 
lated Ahmad in the hall. 

He was dark and impassive as ever; bat | 


I thought that a joyous sparkle had come — 
into his mysterious eyes. Here wasthe real 
It had been his 


hero of Southley Downs! 
cunning, his skill, all the way through. He 


had said just the right thing to bring out a i : 


confession. And it was all for the man and 


master that he loved—the gray and vener- 


able owner of Southley Downs.’ It was a © 
rare lesson in fidelity. | 
_ “But how did you run so fase in oe 
awkward thing?” I asked him, remembering 
the night I had chased him in the hall. 

“Oh, I got on my feet, as always. I 
didn’t wear any shoes, and I could run 
swiftly, sazib. And I went down again 
when I saw I would have to pass the oe oe 
door.” ; : 


THe 


man, too. 
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When midnight hung still a apne My 
rious over the water world, Josephine and I — 
found ourselves alone on the great veranda. — 

“Let’s walk down to the water’s edge,” 


she suggested.  “ It’s drying up so quickly. 
It will be gone in a few days more.” 
‘“‘ And I will be gone, too,” I told her. 

. She walked in front of me, down the nar- 
row path. And I was struggling for words 
that wouldn’t come. The moon had risen 
at last and was a glory on her face. 

“Did you know, Miss Southley, that 
Alexander was responsible for my invitation 
here?” I asked her at last. 


She did not even turn her head. “I 
found it out to-night.” 
“Do you see what that means? That I 


was sent here to serve. And all I did was 

make mistakes.” 

We were at the water’s edge at last, and 
she stopped beside me. Together we looked 

et the bright path that the moon made. 

_ “ They started on the day we met—when 
I let you go without providing means of 
ever seeing you again,” I went on. “ Fate 

protected me then. I wonder if I can ask 
it to protect me now—after all the other 
mistakes I’ve made. And the worst of them 
all—the ones that hurt most—are the things 
that I said and thought of you.” 

Her voice was scarcely more than a whis- 
per when she answered me. 

“ They hurt me, too.” 
. “ They showed me up as the poorer clay,” 
I told her sadly. ‘“‘ They exposed me—a 
doubting and suspicious man, and a blind 


in his finer instincts. Of course, I see now 
why you brought the pistol in your vanity 
bag. Tell me, Josephine! It was for no 
other reason than to protect yourself from 
Vilas Hayward, if worse came to worst?” 

“T don’t believe you are done doubting 
yet, or you wouldn’t ask,” she said. “ That 
was just part of the reason, Dr. Long. The 
other was that I was so afraid—so afraid, 
all the time.” 

“You were with him always as part of 
the blackmail your father paid. You were 
part of the price of silence, and you sub- 
mitted because you realized something of 


va si ae that the Haywards held over your 


(The 


come to my defense that night in the den— 
~ when I had struck Vilas. 


One who is unable to believe 


vv Yy. es 
Wk eo One 
father,” What vou Satuer 
—that you mere ae Vila 


She nodded: | (States 2 
“And for. the same reason 1 you. 1 couldn’t t 


; And the reas 
that you told the detective of my quarrel 
with Hayward that day as I was leaving 
was not that you were afraid Vilas would 
be implicated, but why was it, Josephine?” 
“T don’t think you should ‘ask me that. 
You’ve thought oe of me—so es times. 
The reason was—”’ 
“ Ves.” : 4 
“ That I waited you to stay, Dr. Long!” 
- We were silent a long time. And all the © 
while I was searching about in a mind sud- | 
denly gone empty for the words I wanted 
to say. They simply wouldn’t come. a 
And then I became aware of something ; 
rapturous past words to tell. Something - 
was stealing along my arm, so light that I 4 
could hardly feel it through my coat sleeve, a 
and finally it nestled at the hollow of my — 
elbow. And then I found myself whirling q 
and speaking breathless words. a 
_ “You'll forgive me, Josephine—all those 
things I said—and did?” T pleaded. “ Oh, q 
sweetheart—”’ 4 
And no mortal eyes could believe the: 
change in her that came when I spoke these 
words. It was one of the miracles of these 4 
latter days. At first she simply waited—_ 
as if for me to continue. And then, after 
a while, she made me an answer. Part of 
it was just words. Part was the look that 
the moonlight showed on her face. But 
what was by a thousand times the biggest — 
part, the part no human being could h e 
been hopeful enough to believe, was a thing 
that her arms did. And thems 
What happened then is a secret betireell 
us and the marshes; and the marshes are 
famous for not telling their secrets. One of 
their secrets is a ring that Vilas had given 
Josephine; and it lies in the mud of their 
bottom to-day. After a while a great o vl 
hooted and called from the island, hoping to [O- 
repeat his triumph of a few nights before. 
But Josephine turned her face just long 
enough to laugh at him. at Oe 
end.) 


corner of an eating chateau and says 

he’s sleuthed a wishbone outa a piece 

of chicken he’s been toying with, and he 

craves to know if I'll engage in a pulling 

contest to find out will our wishes come 
true or reverse English. 

“‘ Sure,” I says, seizing a hunch by the 

forelock, and I gets down a mental. resolve 

_ that iiss would please me more than to 

wake up some morning and find that one of 


; r THE other day a uy backs me into a 


the Bronco scouts had shipped me a real 


first-baseman. 

“ All set!” yodels the SR chap, 
and I crosses a coupla fingers on the left 
hand, takes this wishbone firmly between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right mitt, 

and splits off the lion share of the spoil. 
_ That’s mebbe the reason old Carl Quimby 
_ got busy and sent this fellow Clarence Hyde 
‘to the Broncos. You ain’t heard about it? 
Well, leave me have plenty of space and 
Vil hand you the scenario. | 

_. The season’s a coupla months into his- 
, tory and the Broncos are traveling along 
‘ in the league like an auto that’s busted a 
_ steering-gear, tossed off a tire and run outa 
_.gas. We slip from second to fourth place 
_ in jig time, and me being the manager, I’m 


‘ 


Cae ES 


» Broncos’ slide down the ladder. 


losing plenty of sleep trying to check the. 


_ These Broncos get so they’re using the 
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bats only as wands to disturb the ozone, 
the fielders handle the ball like they’re 
wearing boxing-gloves, and the pitchers are 
wilder than an untamed citizen from Bor- 
neo. And on top of that I lose my regular 


first sacker, Ham Coveney, by the appendix 


route, him being forced to book a few games 
on the hospital circuit. 

Well, the Bronco scouts romp through 
the timber and try to uncover a bird for 
the first bag, but there’s nothing doing 
until Quimby picks up this Clarence Hyde 
in the Western. Quimby’s wire beats the 
rookie to headquarters Y a coupla days 
and it chirps: 


BOUGHT CLARENCE HYDE, WICHI- 
TA FIRST-BASEMAN. GOOD HITTER. — 
CLEVER FIELDER. AM SEN HIM 
AT ONCE. : 


“ Fine,” thinks I, and I figger val jam 
the Wichita wonder into the line-up as soon 
as he reports, on account of the chap that’s 
trying to play the sack being afflicted with 
sleeping sickness or something. 

Believe me, this lad Hyde comes in like 
a March blizzard. I’m dropping into the 
clubhouse to change into my unie before a 
game and I bumps right into a man-size 
scrap that’s under way. Here’s Cotton 
Evarts, my third-sacker, exchanging wallops 
with a strange young man—a tall, gloomy- 
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looking citizen that’s wearing his hair over — 


the ears and using an 1842 model suit, 


which don’t fit him in no place de can 


mention. 
While I’m debating if (ll butt in and 
call the affair a draw, the rangy newcomer 
lashes out with a stiff right and kicks 
a goal on Cotton’s jaw. Cotton goes to 
dreamland and the scrappy youth turns 
to the other Broncos that are assembled 
at the ringside. 
_ “ Who’s next?” he snaps, like cold steel, 
“sweeping the bunch with crackling black 
eyes. “ The line forms at the right.” 
“Listen!” I butts in. ‘What d’yuh 


_. mean by starting a rough-house around 


here? What d’yuh want, anyhow?” 

At that the husky stranger clouds up 
again and it looks like I’m due to take 
Cotton’s place in the ring, and on account 
of me being no Markis my Pillsbury expert 


I hastens to inform the junior Dempsey 


that I’m the Bronco abv ae and what can 
I do for him. 

“Huh!” grunts this lad, sourlike. “I 
been looking for you. I come in here asking 
for the manager and these guys start to 
kid me. Wanta know where I gets the 
Fifth Avenoo togs. Wanta know am I 
_ just in from Kalamazoo and where did I 
go after seeing the barber. This bird ”— 
the clubhouse champ indicates the reclin- 
ing Cotton—“ this bird gets rougher than 
the others, ee I takes time out to polish 
his manners.’ 

“ Forget it,” I responds; “ you are now 
among friends. What can I do for you?” 
“1m Clarence Hyde, from Wichita.” 

“Hyde?” I says, and then I remember 
‘that’s the name of the kid that Quimby 
dug up in the Western. “So you're the 
‘new first-sacker, eh?” 

‘“‘ First-sacker nothing!” hollers Hyde. 
**T’m an outfielder.” 


“ But—but,” I begins, “‘ my scout signed 


you as an infielder—a first-baseman.” 
“Your scout musta been cuckoo. Look 
here, I know where I been playing and no- 
body can tell me different. Get me? I’m 
an outfielder.” ; 
- Well, here’s a fine panful of fish. A 
‘scrappy rookie that’s signed as an infielder 
“comes breezing in, nearly ruins my third- 


‘Hyde, so before we trot out for the fis 


fires a wire at Carl Quimby. I figger, you j 


‘of forgot to hop; anyhow, the stalwar +t: 


than an outfielde a, 
Wichita is the first newcomer. Va 
in a flock of years that acted like he di 
care a whoop whether he made the gra 
or grabbed a return ticket to the stic 
First off, I’m inclined to head the boy for 
Wichita, pronto, because I’m toting plenty 
of outfielders, even if they ain’t hammering 
down no fences. But there’s something 
about this guy’s appearance, even in his 
street togs, that tells me he’s a ball-player. 4 
He’s got a powerful pair of shoulders, and — 
I’ve a hunch he knows how to put << 
behind his swing at the ball. — 

“Hop into a unie,” I tells Hyde finally. 
“T got an army of gents that are drawing — 
pay as outfielders, but TIl give you a 
chance.” a 

Hyde slips me a vinegary look. “ Suit 
yourself, ” he mutters; “ you’re running the 
show.” “4 
Naturally, I’m anxious to get the real 
dope on this mix-up about the gloomy Mr. 


game with the league-leading Panthers 


see, that Carl’s either been scouting with a 
bottle of hooch in one hand, or else this iad 
Hyde is a bit light in the upper story. 3 
Out there warming up, Hyde looks the 
part of a regular ball- -player, so I send Ss 
him up to crack a few in batting practise. 
And, boy, I’m telling you he looks good p- 
there at the register. Lefty Renfer is feed-_ 
ing ’em up to the batters, and I tells him 
to bear down. and give this new bird the 
whole repertoire, as they remark in the 
theaters. a 
“Watch me,” boasts Lefty, “ this pugil- - 
ist won’t even grab a foul.” Lefty, you. 
know, is one of these non-shrinking violet si 
you meet up with occasional on a ball club. 
Lefty sends up a fast one which must 


Hyde brings his old war-club around in a 
Sweeping swing and parks the apple over 
the left field fence. 
‘“ Accidents will happen,” jeers Letty, 7m 
crestiallen. re 
“‘ Sure,” Hyde flashes back, “o 
wouldn’t be ay you a pitcher. y 
you big—” ett 


es ee a Sees in there,” Hyde » nrutters 
_ aS a parting shot, “this guy’s so easy it 
 ain’t even good practise hitting against 
bin.” . 
__ Lefty must of been boiling by this time. 
Anyhow, he dishes up his pet. curve, and 
_ Hyde nails it for a sizzler through short, 
a clean base hit, even if a Maranville had 
_ been playing the position. As for myself, 
by the time the boys are through clubbing 
I’m voting that this Wichita gent is one 
- of those birds you read about, but don’t 
often uncover: a natural batter. However, 
_ Hyde also gives evidence that he won't 
_ be no peacemaker on the club, and a ball 
- team that ain’t got harmony is sure to be 
_ missing on a flock of cylinders. Hyde’s 
gotta be toned down, I figger, or PU be 
piloting a string of fighters, instead of a 
dreve of ball-players. 
- Well, I leave Hyde sit on the bench that 
- first dav, but when the Broncos get the 
tying and winning runs on the paths in 
_ the ninth I sends the rookie up to bat for 
_ the pitcher. Hyde cracks a double into 
left, and two pals romp across with the 
_ runs that give us the ball game. And right 
a there I determines I’ll give this lad a real 
tryout in spite of his quarrelsome. disposi- 
tion. 


from Carl Quimby, the scouting demon. 
_ It’s dated from Omaha and goes like this: 


Sure Hyde’s a first-baseman. Was playing 
first base when I bought him. If he says 
he’s not am infielder he’s crazy. eae 


That telegram ties me into a mental 
knot and I’m losing more sleep trying to 
dope things out. 

Next day in the second scrap of the 
‘anther series I’m aiming to find out once 
nd for all if Hyde’ s an outfielder. So 1 
tells him to play in left field. 

_ Well, the game hasn’t reached the half- 
y mark before I perceives that this youth 


in’t no Speaker, or nothing like that, 


gh he’s doing about as well as Hank 
olph, who’s been playing the position. 


_ That night at the hotel I’m handed a wire- 


is in a hitting slump so deep .it ’d take a 
derrick to lift him into his normal stride. 
Wherefore, I figger Pl] keep Hyde out there 
in left for a while on account of his hitting. 
This scrappy youngster continues his 
good work at bat in the next few games and > 
inside of a week I’m labeling him my regu- 
lar left-fielder until Hank Rudolph comes 
outa his slump. Hyde’s hitting seems to 
have livened up the rest of the Broncos, 
too, and we set the fastest pace of the sea- _ 
son. If Il can keep the gang traveling along _ 
hke that it’s a cinch we'll soon overhaul 
the pace-setting Panthers. . 
There’s only one fly in the pernee:. 
which same is that none of the Bronco 
scouts have been able to dig up a first-base- 


man, and we’re dropping a few tight games 


because Moose Davis, who succeeded Ham | 


Coveney on the bag, don’t come close to 


being an honest-to- tami major league | 
first-sacker. } 

The Bronco owners take the lid off toe 
old bank-rell and bid high for a coupla 
first-basemen on other major league clubs, 
but there’s nothing doing. However, even 


with Moose going like a water-logged craft _ 
in a choppy sea, I’m thinking we'll give 


these Panthers a chase for the old flag. 
And then this Hyde spills the beans. 


e 


ea 


WeE’RE right in the middle of @ series _ 
with the Eagles, and we’re needing every _ 
game to keep on the heels of the Panthers. __ 
The boys come hustling into the clubhouse, __ 
one by one, before the third game of the __ 


series, and I see they’re in the right kind 
of mood: serappy and earnest, eager to get 
out there on the field and maul these Eagles 


so the Broncos will hop into the lead if eke 


the Panthers falter. : 
Well, I’m crowding into my - unie. when 
Hyde comes strolling in, smiling like he’s 


hauled in a jackpot or scxnethens 


“Howdy, gang,” he greets the bunch, 
nodding good-natured to the rest of the 
crowd. Wis? 

I nearly falls off my chair, on account 
of this being the first time I’ve seen this 


aig o Baden, “Hyde ea himself to a coupla 
ed base knocks right off the reel, while Hank 
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citizen pull a smile; atid: besides, ke sane” | 
been in the habit ‘of speaking until he’s” 


spoken to, and mebbe not even then. © 
Right away Hyde drifts into a bit of a 
popular song, and I thinks Cotton Evarts 
is going to faint. Ever since Hyde slammed 
Cotton for a homer the third-sacker has 
voted that this Wichita person is the world’s 
champion crab. Fact is, none of the 
Broncos had ever heard Hyde uncover any- 
thing that resembles sunshine, yet here he 
is, whistling and humming like he ain’t 
got a care in the world. 
_ “Somebody die and leave you a mil- 
lion?” says Moose Davis, taking his life in 
his hands. “ Why the song-bird idea?” 
- “Toes a guy good to sing,” chirps Hyde. 
*T usta be a pretty fair tenor.” 


“‘ Vou ain’t no more,” Moose comes back, 


and I figgered he’d look for a soft spot to 
land. As usual, I’m doping things wrong. 

-“ Vou don’t care for the voice, eh?” says 
Hyde, cheerful. ‘‘ Mebbe I’m a little outa 


_ practise at that.” And he goes on dressing - 


and singing. 

Believe me, I’m puzzled by this new at- 
titude in Hyde, but I’m some pleased, too, 
because this youngster had been a little too 
scrappy, even for the Broncos. It ’ll do him 
good, I figger, to loosen up and act more 
like a regular human being. 

Well, we hop through batting practise, 
and when the boys trot out onto the field 


for a fielding workout I’m handed my sec- 


ond knockout of the afternoon. For Hyde, 
instead of going out to his place in left, 
grabs a first-sacker’s mitt and walks out to 
Moose Davis’s stamping-grounds. 

It don’t take me long to navigate from 
the bench to first base. 

““What’s the big idea?” I asks Hyde. 
“Can this monkey business and hop out 
into left.” | 
- Hyde looks at me in blank surprise. 
“Why, what’s wrong?” he says. “ Ain’t I 
playing first to-day?” 

I swallows hard a coupla times when I’m 
handed that package. ‘“ As usual,” I sput- 
ters, “you poor fish, didn’t you tell me 
you wasn’t no infielder? Didn’t you say 
you was an outfielder? Answer me that.” 

““ Beg pardon,”’ Hyde comes back, polite, 
* Dve always played first base. You musta 


| outfield. ort : bea ae 
there in left field.” 


_ goods on frst base, I want him to play the 


“ Listen!” I hollers, fegeiti Tu ha’ 
it out with this queer bird once and f Ri: 
all, “‘ you say you ‘re a first-sacker, eh? All — 
right, you're playing the bag to- ‘day, an 
you'll do it shipshape or you’re stabbing @ 
a rattler to-night for the sticks. Get me?” — 

“ Fair enough,” says Hyde. “ Le’s go. 

Well, I gotta admit that Hyde looks. 
like the goods in practise at the bag and 4 
the game ain’t gone more than to the half- | 
way mark before I’m voting that there’s no 
chance for this lad to slip back to the a 
minors as long as he’s playing that kind — 
of ball around the old hassock. Hyde 4 
handles himself like he’s played the position — 
all his life, digging the ball outa the dirt 
and spearing it outa the air like a second — 
Stuffy McInnis. And on top of that he’ Ss 
walloping the sphere as hard as ever. 
Tickled? Say, I’m some pleased, because — 
with Hyde plugging that first base hoe 
we've got a sweet infield. 

““ Moose,” I says as the big fellow lideem 
atone next to me on the bench, “ looks like | 
you've lost a regular job. This aye a 
real guy out there on the bag.” - 

Moose scowls. “ Huh, that bird’s cuc- 
koo! How’d you know he won't show u S 
to-morrow and tell you he’s an outfield 
and ain’t never seen a first-baseman 
mitt?” 4 

~ That remark by Moose sets me thinking. 
Of course, now that I see Hyde’s got the 


sack regular, on account of me having 
plenty of outfielders, but nobody for the 
initial crag except Moose. But what if 
this youngster from Wichita pulls another 
of his crazy switches and wants to go back 
to outfielding? And then I gets an idea. 
[ll put the whole thing up to old Doc 
Graney, the club physician. Mebbe the doc 
can tell me.what’s ailing Hyde and stip 
me the proper cure. 
Accordingly, I’m hunting up the doc tha t 
evening and telling him about Hyde’s case, 
and how the kid reports as a gloomy, scrap-_ 
ping outfielder and then gets his. disposition ; 
all ironed out nice when he hops to 
infield job. , iscuees 


| 


| 
‘| 
i 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


~ “Come again,’ v eats" 

Doc laughs, “It’s like this: offhand, V’d 
aay that Hyde has what we call double 
consciousness, or dual personality. In one 
personality he’s the crabbed, vinegary out- 
fielder; in the other, he’s the genial, smil- 

ing infielder, slow to anger. And in both 
_ personalities he evidently retains his skill at 
= bat.” 
“Yeah, the kid sure can wallop: the old 

apple.” 
“ Odd, too, that the bavis name is Hyde,” 
the doc goes on, “ that makes it something 
like a Jekyll and Hyde situation.” 
~ “Jekyll?” I asks. 
with?” 
~ “Character in a book,” says doc, grin- 
| mug. Only Siero. who wrote the 

story, made his Mr. Hyde actually different 
_ physically, as well as mentally, from Hyde’s 
‘other personality, as represented by Dr. 
_ Jekyll. There’s been cases, too, in which 
the subject had three or more distinct per- 
‘sonalities. Multiple personality, we call it.” 
* “Y)) pass on this bird Jekyll, doc,” I 
says, “ buf what I wanta know is, can’t 
you do something to keep Hyde from going 


I need that guy on first.” 

“Job for a specialist, I’m afraid. It’s 
out of my line. What you’d better do is 
3 to consult a psychoanalyst. He might be 
able to cure the player.” 

_ “ Me for one of these psycho citizens,” I 
tells doc. “ If I don’t have Hyde out there 
on the sack for the rest of the season we 
can kiss our pennant chances good-by.” 


Ii. 


- WELL, Doc Graney puts me on the trail 
of one of the psycho birds and I’m ex- 
plaining Hyde’s case to this guy that spe- 
ializes in taking trial balances of a fellow’s 
brain. I tells the doc that I'll steer Hyde 
over to his place for treatment, giving the 
i} ithe! a i stall about how the club’s ends 


“What club’s he” 


back into this outfielding frame of mind? 
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‘Vee this ad in a first-basing personality ! 
- for the rest of his natural life. He’s a wiz 


on the sack, but he’s only a fair outfielder.” 
“Send him over,” advises the psycho 
king; ‘‘ I’ll see what I can do for him.” 
And then the plot thickens, as they say 
in the novels. Yeah, you guessed it. Hyde 
does another mental flip-flop before I can 
round him up and broach the subject of — 
the psycho expert, and when I finally cor- 
rals Hyde he’s once more thinking he’s | 
nothing less than an outfielder. 


“ What d’yuh mean?” he ‘steerer 


don’t need no doctor—say, are yuh trying 


to kid me?” 


“Naw,” I says, stalling, because I see 


I’ve slipped a coupla cogs. You-_see, I’d 
plumb forgot that in this outfielding per- 
sonality Hyde won’t be liable to fall in with | 
any suggestion like this one about paying 
a visit to the doctor. And it’s going to be 
some job, I perceives, to steer this quarrel- 
some citizen over to the psycho sawbones. 
Swinging into verbal high gear 1 tickles 
the parts of speech continuous for a coupla_ 
minutes, but I ain’t able to convince this 


Hyde that he oughta date himself with the _ 


doc. And all the time I can see our pennant 
chances going blooie unless I can get Hyde 
back into the first-basing idea in a hurry. 
We’re running neck and neck with the 
Panthers, and it looks as if the flag may 
hinge on the final series of the year—which 
same is four games with these same Pan- 
thers right in our own stronghold. With 
Hyde playing his brilliant fielding game on 
the sack and hitting in his usual form, we 
gotta grand chance to upset the Panthers. , 
With the kid outa the infield and Moose 
Davis in the line-up our chances are down 
below sea. level. 

I’m thinking along these lines as I’m tell- 
ing you, but the arguments I’m offering 
to Hyde to show him he oughta date up 
with the specialist don’t make r no base hits - 
with him. © 

“No!” he snaps finally. “TI don’t go to 
see no doctor unless I ain’t feeling well. 
And if I felt any better I’d be wanting to 
lick three of these Bronco birds at once. 
That’s how fit I am, see?” 

We're in the clubhouse as Hyde pulls 
these lines, and outa the corner of one optic 


Pe ree Oa ETL OM LUN 
tein 
1 can see there’ s one Bronce that’seresent- 
‘ing Hyde’s sneer. It’s Moose Davis, who. 
_ packs a considerable scrappy disposition 
himself once he gets under way. 
_ “Huh!” hollers Moose, directing his re- 
marks at Hyde. ‘Lick three Brones, eh? 
Listen, you four-flushing rookie, you can’t 
whip me. Get that?” 
. Things start right away, believe me, 
Hyde’s swinging for Moose’s jaw as the big 
fellow winds up his challenge, and for five 
minutes the clubhouse is full of flying fists. 

Hyde carries the fight to Moose with a 
snappy right as his ace in the hole. Moose’s 
defense ain’t much to brag about, and I 
figger he’s going to dreamland pretty quick 
unless he can cash one of his haymaker 
swings. And that’s just what happens. 

Hyde, pressing in furiously, stings Moose 
with a right that lands on the big boy’s 
left eye, putting the optic in the discard 
for the rest of the bout. 

Moose lets out a roar like an enraged 
bull and rushes at. Hyde, smashing and 
beating his way through the Wichita lad’s 
- defense by sheer weight of wallops. 
traveling left, aimed nowhere in particular, 
happens to crash into Hyde’s jaw and he 
does a flip-flop to the floor. As Hyde goes 
down his head strikes on a window casing 
and he sprawls out, dead to the world. 

“Get a doctor!” I hollers, and I hops 
over to where Hyde is stretched out, with 
blood flowing from a gash in his head. 

Old Doc Graney happens to be in the 
stand, so he’s giving Hyde the once over 
in. jigtime. 

“Pretty bad bump,” is the doc’s verdict, 
“but I guess he'll be all right in a few 
days.” 

Right here I gets an idea that I’m un- 
loading on the doc. 

“Doc,” I says, calling him aside, “ how’d 
it be to put this lad Hyde under the care 
of the psycho bird. The kid ll need medi- 
cal attention for a coupla days, and with 
him sorta subdued by this crack on the 
head, the doctor can analyze Hyde’s case 
from this psycho angle.” And I goes on to 
tell Doc Graney about how Hyde had just 
refused flatly to hop over fora session with 
the specialist. 

Well, Doc Graney agrees that it won't 
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A fast. 


do no bain to leav. mi 
a chance at Hyde, so. 4 ha > she 
Wichita kid taken over to his - room if 
“I calls up the psycho king and tells 
_ to have a look at the patient... .. 3 

“And don’t forget, doc,” I says, “ there’ a 
a nice fee waiting for you if you bring this — 
bird back fe Pe as they ee in the | 
newspapers.” _ , 

“Leave it to me,” answers the mental 
monarch. “ Hyde wall be back playing first — 
base for you in a week.” E 

For the next few days we’re having our 
troubles keeping pace with the Panthers, — 
but the boys uncover a hitting streak that — 
evens up a bit for what we’ve lost in de- 
fense through having to put Moose back on 


. first base. However, I’m counting on Hyde © 


for the big series with the Panthers, now 
only a week away. And it looks as if the © 
pennant and a chance at the world’s series 
will hinge on that.four-game collision. = 
In the meanwhile, I’ve given Hyde leave — 
of absence and he’s taking daily treatments — 
at the hands of the psycho expert. And — 
it don’t take a blue-print for me to see 
that Hyde’s no longer toting that cab 
outfielding mood. His disposition seems 
all smoothed out and he’s itching to get 
back into the game. 4 
Well, we go into the Panther series tied I 
with them Birds for Ait place, and the 
pennant will go to the team that grabs the _ 
long end of the series. Day before the — 
opening of the series I consults the doc : 
and he says that Hyde is O. K., and seems | 
perfectly normal. And the psycho expert is _ 
willing to wager that the kid’s ready to hop — 
i ane play the first-base job right up to _ 
the handle. Wherefore, I tells Hyde to 
jump into a unie the next day, because we’re 
sure going to need him to flop these Pan- | 
thers. 
‘“ How’re you feeling?” I asks Hyde whe 7 
he comes into the clubhouse next day. 
“ Great!” he says. “Tm itching to a 4 
back in the game.” 
Hyde climbs into a unie in quick ti 
and beats it out onto the field, and w 
I strolls out to toss a few I see that Hyc 
corraled Buddy Casey, one of the Bro 
catchers, and he’s serving ’em up to 
like he’s trying to es Grover Pie: 


“¢ you’re 


|“ Pirs “Why, 
’m a pitcher; I can’t play first.” 

_- That sends me down for the count of 
_ nine and I comes up, hanging on the ropes. 
What if this guy Hyde is one of them 


PMTEADILY and with a painstaking 
™ care that marked him apart from 
? others of his kind, F. Fibble per- 
‘med his humdrum but not unimportant 
ties upon a section of the ledgers of 
anklyn Kellogg, Incorporated. He had 
ked in the same absorbed and diligent 
anner on all the days—morning and 
ernoon alike—of his four years’ em- 
yment with the firm. But the forenoon 
; uestion is of importance to this tale be- 


= that he had escaped the calculating 
tion-of his employers up to this time 
ar from it. Along with the other em- 
vees his efforts had been keenly if se- 
pected, weighed, tested, and with 
ew ‘others, “arudaingly approved. 


Douglas Creches 


a: 


But I ake up my mind that I'll feta | 
‘no bets. 

“Bud,” I says, decane. the catcher, 
“ has this guy showed you anything that ‘d 
make you think he’s a pitcher?” 

shales got nothing but a eae and a 
wind-up,” Bud assures me. 3 | 

“You're fired!” I tells Hyde. “ On your 
way before you're telling me you're the 
groundkeeper, or maybe the bat- -boy. oL 


‘know when I got enough.” 


The series? The pennant? Foolish ques- oe 
tions. We lose ’em both. a 


Always on time, sometimes ahead of it, he 
was quite as reliable as the office clock; the 


only difference between the two machines — ee 


being that the human one didn’t require 
winding up. Truly, he was well on his way. 
to being a model employee. No grum- 
blings, no guarded black looks, not even an 
utterance that he was being shabbily treat-- 


ed, et cetera; not so much as a hint fora — 


raise from him in all the time that he had 
been on the Kellogg payroll. 

The extraordinary thing about the morn- 
ing in question, in so far as it concerned 
the conscientious Fibble, was that Mr. 


Franklyn Kellogg had paused for one whole © 


minute before entering his sanctum, and 
watched the work-engrossed young man. 
More significant still, the gentleman had 
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musingly stroked his distinguished-looking 
Vandyke as he watched, which action he 
always engaged in whenever any matter of 
moment was under consideration. And the 
keenly observant office manager detected 
a twinkle of approval in the sharp, grayish 
eyes of the boss when he turned into his 
private office. Then the office manager 
took a long look at the remarkable young 
man for his own edification, and wondering 
what was afoot in the way of promotion or 
demotion, went on with his own duties. 
Needless to say, Fibble was as unaware of 
this out of the ordinary scrutiny as he was 
that it is necessary for the non affluent to 
stand patiently in line to procure. world 
series tickets. 

The morning advanced in its conven- 
tional and busy way, but a few minutes 
before noon the office manager was sum- 
moned into Mr. Kellogg’s office, and a short 
while later emerged and made an announce- 
ment in his cold and offhand fashion. It 
was to the effect that as the day was the 
anniversary of the chief’s appearance in the 
world, and at the same time the beginning 
of the baseball season, the employees could 
take the afternoon off with Mr. Kellogg’s 


compliments. This intelligence was re- 


ceived with various degrees of glee by the 
‘Kellogg folk, and Fibble looked up from 
his work for just three seconds while the 
news was being imparted. 


He finished the particular task that i 


was about, laid down his pen, and deliber- 
ately walked over to the desk of the office 
manager. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said, in his clear, dry 
tones, “I fully appreciate Mr. Kellogg’s 
kindness, but as I am not in the least in- 
terested in baseball, and as there are sev- 
eral matters that I would like to complete 
to-day, may I put in a few hours here this 
afternoon, please?” 

The always-cool Mr. Wilson glanced up 
at his lank subordinate, and scorn flickered 
over his face as he said to himself, “ What 
an incorrigible simp you are!” Then, with 
a bleak nod, he snapped: 

“ You may.” 

_ Fibble inclined his head with dignity 
‘and went back to work, while the other 


-Kelloggites scurried about making ready 
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- auditor. 


merrily to g0. forth to enjoy | 
half holiday. SON aren a ee 

It so happened, homes fe eos te 
request was being made and the consent — 
was being granted, Mr. Kellogg was an 
He had just emerged from his — 
office with some papers and overheard the ~ 
interview. His pleasant face became even — 
more pleasant, and there was no mistaking — 


the expression of approval in his eyes when | 


he looked at the scrawny back of Fibble. — 
He paused for a moment in his progress to — 
the section of the office to which he was 
bound; then, with the air of a man who 
has quite determined on a course of pues 
he resumed his way. : 
Hardly had Fibble traced two figures in ~ 
his firm clear hand on the ledger than he > 
was interrupted by a gushing, apologetic — 


feminine voice, and looking up he saw flufi-_ 


fy little Miss Black, whose duty it was to — 
take money to the bank, Adgeyne beside - 
him. 
“Oh, pawdon me, Mr. Fibble,”’ she was — 
saying, ‘“ but beme as you ah going to 
woik here a little while, would you please | 
do me a favor? You see, I’m in a sort of 
hurry, and I wonder if you would please — 
take this money—there’s only fi’ hundred - 
dollars—and these here Liberty bonds, two : 
o’ em, hundreds, over to the bank fat me, 4 
please? You will? Oh, thank you, I am 
much obliged to you, Mr. Fibble.”’ ’ 
Fussily and gleefully she laid the pass- 
book, bulged with bills and the two bonds, — 
on Fibble’ s desk, and with as much sivish a 
as her very Gent and very short skirts 
would allow, ran off to join the others in 
the general sud noisy exodus. In a very 
short while “all the ‘thers had gone, up to 
and including Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kellogg, 
and Fibble was left alone with his work — 
and his thoughts. He kept on steadily for 
upward of an hour; then he put down his — 
pen, got down from the desk stool, brushed — 
back his hair of indefinite color, and 
changed his alpaca working coat for his 
street one of seedy blue. Then donning : 
his inexpensive derby, he was ready to go 
to lunch just as he had done every ae at 
precisely one o’clock. i 
His bony hand encountered the valua 
that had been intrusted to him, and 


dger petty cash. and the like, 
he and one of the other book- 
ers had sapionahpeetay over. This done, 


Hey to the street. 

_ Spring, romance, and youthful peutic 
estlessness were A the clear and balmy 
ir. Everybody seemed to be in holiday 
pirits, although it was an ordinary worka- 
day for them; girls laughed and called to 
each other, men hummed and whistled, old 
Bias ahficd as they bustled along and in- 
aled deeply of the crisp April air. The 
ery street, a commonplace section of the 
so-called roaring Forties, seemed to have a 
glamour about it. Even Fibble began to 
whistle, ever so softly, a snatch of a waltz 
hat the three-piece orchestra in the mov- 
ng-picture theater he attended twice a 
week, always played when the plot of the 
screen drama began to thicken. 

_ The pleasant, subtle and intangible thing 
bout the air had quite claimed F. Fibble 
‘or its own, for when he turned into the 


his noontime snack every business day 
- four years, 


entional mind. As he sipped his cocoa, 
e experienced a not unpleasant sense of 
mild rebellion at the sort of life he led. 
hat he was and how he lived rose before 
iim graphically, mockingly like a ghost, 
d he held the cup midway between the 
e-covered table and his thin lips and ex- 
ined the specter with wide and blinking 


Gato five nights a a and ihe dime 
gleam other two—that was the story of 


small town, following the depar- 
, better land of the spartan and 


at was saad 


modest dairy lunch where he had partaken © 


foreign and bewitching 
oughts began to come into his very con- 


and spinster aunt who had Geouaht him up, 
there had existed in his breast a desire to 


become, perhaps a lieutenant of industry if 
not a captain, and failing that, he was con- — 
fident that he would be at least a sergeant- _ 
major in the army of commerce in time to 


come. Instead, he was still a rear-rank 
private. : 
‘No, there was certainly sous Uepous 


‘about his work nor himself, he admitted 


with a wag of the head.. F. Fibble, clerk, 
one of the countless millions. 


eyes of the world, had been his first name, 
Fauntleroy, and because of innumerable 
gibes inspired by the similarity of this 
name and that of a famed diminutive lord- 
ling, he had been compelled to reduce it to 


an inoffensive initial. 


Still, his bleak existence had its baat 
side. F or a little more than a year, now, 
he, F. Fibble, had been in love. Yes, he 
was completely enamored of Miss Agnes, a _ 
dainty, pleasant little person who came to 
the office every now and then to see her 
uncle, Mr. Kellogg. On one of the very > 
rare occasions when he had looked up. from 
his work, Fibble had seen her, and straight- 
way he had become one more of the pretty _ 
lady’s suitors. He knew full well the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his passion, but this did 
not in the least keep down delightful fan- 
cies. 

By the time he had finished his simple 
luncheon, Fibble had quite made up his 
mind to do whatever was possible to ad- 
vance himself in the perplexing game called - 
life. Just what he should or would do he 
had not the faintest idea, but the compell- 
ing urge to get ahead was upon him strong- _ 
ly as he made his way back to the deserted 
office. Arrived here, he went to the safe, 
opened it, and as a matter of course looked 
to see if the money and bonds were still 
there. They were, just.as he had left them. 

Admiringly he picked up one of the 
bonds and looked at it, duly impressed by 
the coloring, lettering, and figures. He had 
not bought any during the many drives, 
but he had done his bit in a smaller way 
by purchasing not a few War Savings 
stamps. As a matter of fact, these were 
the first bonds of the Great War that he 


The only | 
‘thing that had marked him apart, in the 


sa 


had ever seen, and he was quite awed hy 


the inspection ‘of them. He reverently laid 
them aside, and in the fashion of one who 
has the privilege of gazing upon some price- 
less volume, he gingerly opened the bank 
book, not to investigate its contents, how- 
ever, but merely to peep at the roll of cur- 
rency that it covered. 

His mild eyes fairly popped out as he 
looked upon the sheaf of tens, twenties, fif- 
ties, and the two hundred-dollar bills. He 
had never seen so much money together in 
his life. He fingered it as though the crisp 
notes would burn his fingers, or at least 
give him a life-taking shock. He liked the 
feel of it; the touch, somehow or other, 
gave one a sense of confidence, and made 
the desire to hold up your head and stick 
out your chest very strong indeed. With 


a feel not unlike that of the maid who tries 


on milady’s best bonnet, Fibble slipped the 
money, book and all, and the bonds, into 
the pockets of his shabby coat and was 
thrilled by the feel of the stuff in the dilap- 
idated containers that had never held any- 
thing of greater value than a quarter. 
There was a slight noise behind him, and 
he stopped breathing, and his heart almost 
discontinued functioning. .In terror he 
looked up, and there, not six paces away, 


stood Mr. Kellogg, the office small beside 


the bulk of his figure, his eyes, cold and ac- 
cusing, fixed on the miserable Fibble. 

“Vou thief,” he said in a strange hissing 
voice. 

Fibble gasped and swallowed as though 
the air he breathed had suddenly been shut 
off. His long fingers instinctively entwined 
about the money and the bonds, as he drew 
up to his full height and in terrified misery 


faced his accuser. 


“ But, Mr. Kellogg, ah, I—’” he gasped 


a : glans it was with his ue breath. 


_ “ Never mind that — no excuses — I’ve 
caught you red handed and I'll see that 
you get your just deserts,”’ snapped his em- 
ployer in a voice that seemed strange and 
hard to Fibble. This the terror-stricken 
clerk attributed to rage. “ Come on, hand 
ever that stuff, now. Sing Sing will be 
_ your address for several years to come.” 
Sing Sing! A criminal! His life ruined! 
_ The shock of the prospect was like a dash 
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firm under the Vandyke, straight from the — 


ered, tottered and fell with a crash. For 


himself, however, in an instant, and floored 4 


‘with amazement. 


ee ice. » water. nee EF 
tion. He must escape. 
where, just as long as he got away 
the grim predicament into which he shad so 
innocently fallen. He bounded forward: a 
Kellogg made a quick grab for his throat, 2 
but missed it by the smallest fraction of : 
an inch. Fibble drove for his jaw, set so — 


shoulder, and felt a savage thrill as the 
blow struck true and the bulky body quiv- - 


SI he's lb ec ye Sea ore Ries 


a moment Fibble paused, grateful for the — 
time that he had spent in the gymnasium | 
of the Y. M. C. A., then elation gave way — 
to horror, for the man’s head. had grazed 
a near-by desk, and he lay sprawled on the — 4 
floor as though dead. ’ 
A murderer as well as a thief! ees 4 
get away; there wasn’t a moment to loses.” 
Panic was upon him, and he sprang for the — 
door that was half open. But he had — 
scarcely started when his progress was ar- 
rested by the appearance of two young 2 
men, roughly dressed, with caps over their — 
eyes, somewhat under sized, but apparently . 
gifted with herculean ices eds Without — q 
warning, the pair flung themselves at Fib-— 
ble. The terror-crazed clerk lunged out, i 


“knocked one of them aside, but immediate-_ 


ly reeled from a crushing blow dealt him — 
by the fellow’s companion. He recovered — 


his opponent -with a vicious body thrust. — 
Then he bounded through the open door = 
and raced down the corridor to the stair a 

Like mad he hurled himself down the 
steps—there weren’t many, as the Kellogg x 
offices were on the second floor—and in an ~ 
incredibly short time reached the main 
hallway of the not very important build-— 
ing. For some reason or other the corridor — 
was deserted, and of this he was glad, as” 
he swung open the street door and projected 
himself out into the thoroughfare. But no 
sooner had he got out into the fresh air an di 
sunshine than he suffered a shock that al 
most deprived him of his senses. es 

At the entrance to the building he came 
face to face with Mr. Kellogg, who stood 
stock still and regarded him with eyes v 
Fibble gave vent 
shriek of terror and doubled his 


Pa pee ran, oe was 


nen whom he had battled in the office were 
ight at his heels. More disconcerting still, 
he hue and cry was in full swing; not fifty 
ces back was the van of the pursuers—- 
men, women, and children, with screams of 
‘Stop thief! » 
As he dashed along, Fibble was glad of 
one thing. There was not a policeman in 
ight, and not the sound of one, either; by 
all appearances it was a holiday for the 
iformed guardians of the law. Yet his 
gging senses told him to beware of door- 
vays, for it was quite possible that out of 
y of them a captor might bounce out and 
nd his liberty. He was breathing hard 
nd painfully; black and red specks float- 
before his eyes and queer music sounded 
his ears, and when Seventh Avenue came 
to view he was staggering, and the two 
ung men were almost abreast of him. 
- It looked as though hope was gone for 
iim. The crowd was closing in fast, and 
urely in a second or two there avould be 
slicemen on hand; despair had almost 
mpletely settled upon him. Then an 
enue of escape, a rather unusual and pre- 
arious one, presented itself, and without 
tation Fibble ‘took advcatace Ol ik. x 
cab had drawn up at the curb, and the 
enger, a girl of gaudy beauty, held 
ypen the door and beckoned to him. Fib- 
‘ble didn’t take the time to be puzzled, but 
prang into a car, and when the two men 


or Avenue, 

e woman regarded him with utter 
, and the men began to pummel him. 
the full force of his fast ebbing 


n at break-neck pace, and was filled 
a wild satisfaction when one of them 
= to the floor of the cab, and the 


o . clawing. 


Ss at ay two undersized young > 


This was too much! 
ture! 


e woman sprang, - ree oe and 
The: car turned sharply west- 
ward; there was a thudding smash, the 
tinkle of broken glass, a hoarse, tersified 
yell from the chauffeur, a piercing scream 
from the woman, and Fibble found himself, 


bye 


his head Piling, sitting up on the cold 


sidewalk while the smashed cab hung upon 
a fire hydrant. Then all the people in the ~ 
world seemed to gather around. Some one 
cried, “‘ That’s him!” and an army of very 
lifelike policemen closed in upon him. He | 


was firmly taken in hand by one of the offi- A 


cers. He gave up all hope with a moan, 
the earth ies around, and he fell back- 
ward into a great velvety void, 


i. 


In the manner of a swimmer who comes 
to the surface after a long dive, Fibble 
raised his head and looked about him with 
vision-obscured eyes. Again he was the 
center of interest; he was in a place—yes, 
a court room that was packed with specta- 
tors, and they all looked upon him as 
dietiah he was some strange and terrible 
animal that had been safely trapped and 


was now going to have a fitting punishment 


meted out to him for his horrid depreda- — 
tions. Timidly Fibble glanced up and 
cringed when he saw the stern old judge 
glowering down at him, and a beefy court 
attendant near by regarding him with a 
malicious look. 

Wasn’t it sufficient to ae a poor 


devil of his liberty, let alone exhibiting him 


thus to the morbid gaze of the populace, 


ae making a Roman holiday of him. Fib- 


ble took a furtive look at the spectators, 
and there, in the very first row, he saw Mr. 
Kellogg, and beside him Miss Agnes. Oh! 


As black as his crime was, he didn’t — 
deserve this torment! Exposed to the vul-_ 
gar view and haunted by the ghost of his 
victim and the apparition of the lady of his 
fondest dreams! He covered his face in 
shame. 

‘“‘T wish to point out to vode honor that 
the crime of which these defendants are 


accused is especially atrocious because an 
* automobile was employed in its commis- — 


It was inhuman tor- 


8200 


sion,” a bk voice was sepacanes ed A 
ing through the fingers that covered his - 
face, Fibble saw a stocky man whom ee 
“correctly surmised to be the assistant dis- 


triet attorney. 

“ And, because of the nature of the 
crime of which they are accused, I would 
respectfully ask, if it please your honor, 
that the amount of bail be placed at five 
thousand dollars for each of the defend- 
ants,’ the man declared. 

As though some powerful restorative had 
been administered to him, Fibble half rose 
in his chair and took a curious interest in 
what was going on, with all his senses clear- 
ly functioning. Bail, in a case of this kind, 
_ first degree murder, and for each of the de- 
fendants? Why, the man must be raving 
mad. He was the only defendant—unless, 
perhaps, the others were being held for as- 
sault and battery; but this could hardly 
be. Then he looked to one side, and if he 
had been amazed at all that had occurred 
up to this point, what he saw made him 
marvel more than ever. 

Lined up, with two policemen just back 
of them, were the two runtish youths who 
had given him so much trouble, and who 


ae looked quite the worse for wear, the paint- 


ed and spangled damsel of the taxicab, who 
held herself most haughtily, and last but 
not least, a bulky fellow with half of a false 
 Vandyke beard hanging to his far-from- 
honest face. Bewildered, Fibble looked 
about him, and instantly his impression of 
his environment changed. The judge was 


- beaming down upon him quite benevolent- 
ly, the court attendant grinned at him in 


highly friendly fashion, the spectators evi- 
dently regarded him as a hero. 


As the defendants were led to fhe. cells | 


in default of bail, Mr. Kellogg and Miss 
Agnes met Fibble at the wicket that sepa- 
rated the spectators from the executive sec- 
tion of the police court. There was no 
| eeatee their attitude toward him, and 
there was a murmuring sound of approval 
from the spectators as Fibble walked with 
his employer and his niece out of the court 


Rees room. 


“Well done, Fibble. I always had a 
good impression of you; but you have 
: proven yourself to be an even better man 


pulls it by impersonating the man he in- 


that is, if he is brazen enough to put in 


broke. in the psu dismiek attor ey 
smartly slapping him on the bac 
“You’re the first man who has ever hi 
the nerve to grapple with that gang ai 
call their bluff. You should have a med 
pinned on you for landing that band be- — 
hind bars. The big fellow is one of th 

most dangerous crooks in the country, and 
the others are just about as bad although © 
not so clever. The large bloke used the — 
old-time nickname of Handsome Harry, — 
but there sure isn’t anything out of date — 
about his methods. No, sir. His stunt is — 
to get a line on the job he intends to pull, — 
and at the first favorable opportunity he © 


tends to rob. He’s quite a gifted act 
That’s what he did with you. He’d been — 
given a tip about the money that is kept 
in the safe, and also about the half holiday. 
Then as bold as brass he passed himself 
off as Mr. Kellogg, and had it not been for 
you he would have got away with it fine. 
The only thing he missed fire on was the © 
amount of the loot. He expected five thou- — 
sand dollars, not five hundred—you should — 
have heard him curse when I told him. 
Ha, ha!” 4 
“ It is quite evident that he had som 
informant inside our place,” said Mr. ‘Kell : 
ogg, “and I have more than an idea who © 
it is. Fibble, ve been watching you for! : 
a long time. y had it in mind to make youd 
my private secretary. In fact, I — ta 
drop in on you this afternoon and talk» 
things over with you; but when I got tot : = Ss 
building — Heavens! It was like a mov- _ 
ing-picture scene in real life! Well, I find 
that you have a lot of nerve and know 
what to do in an emergency. Now, tf 
want you to be my office manager. I arm 
going to dismiss the present incumbent, 


Sepe trance after the events of this after- 
noon.’ ie 

“Mr. Fibble; I think you are splendid,” | 
added Miss Agnes, pressing the astounded 
ex- sine s hand, and pe! up 4 


The Tooth Brush That Gives You 
Lots of Help 


ye can make any tooth brush reach the 
inside surfaces of the back teeth if you try 
hard enough. 


But the curved handle of the Pro-phy-lactic 
Tooth Brush makes it easy to brush the hard-to- 
reach places. 


The tufted bristles reach between the teeth and 
into depressions made by crooked teeth without 
any special effort on your part. 


In other words, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
gives you all the help in the world and makes 
every tooth-brushing a thorough one. 


Teeth brushed with this brush are sure to be 
thoroughly cleaned. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are made in three 
sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; and in three 
degrees of bristle stiffness—hard, medium, and soft. 

Each brush is sterilized after being 
enclosed in the sanitary yellow box, 

Buy them at any store where tooth 
brushes are sold. 


If you buy one that does not give 


satisfactory service, let us know and 
we will replace it. 


Send for the interesting book- 
let on the Care of the Teeth 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass. the teeth, 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal sr 


NEVER DECAY, 


THIS BRUSH I$ MACE OF 
BEST FIATERALS. 


+ € MFG. CQ 
fac-te Hanna USA. 
~ CLEAN TOOTH NEVER _DECA 
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"The Worlds Right Arm” 


.32 Caliber Colt Automatic Pistol 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ Romance of a Colt,’’ giving interest- 
ing details of the history of ‘‘The World’s Right Arm.’ 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


acific Coast Representative, Phil, B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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This Seamless, Wool Face 


OSSELS RUG 


| The House of Hartman gives you the opportunity of a lifetime 368-Page Book — 
to get this magnificent, seamless, wool face, tapestry Brussels rug on theeasiest —_ FREE 
terms and atasmashed price. Only $1 tosendnowand we ship therug. Useit = 

30 days on Free Trial, thenif not satisfied, return it and we refund the $1 and 
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hy, LAIG =SS_A 
: ) ; ot satis ( EE SE 
Day transportationchargesboth ways. If youkeepit, takenearly ayear to pay. fieK ae ie 
iS S, P i d eda ails 
| Sargain Price and Nearly a Year to Pay; TMAne 
es Woven from porta ca oa ee Be 


Bargain 


iF ny E. E Catalog 


368 pages—filled with stunning bargains in 
furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, ranges, i i 
silverware, watches, dishes, washing\ BAig-og er 
pipe Stcl ee Sewing Cees ee 
machines, aluminum §& FURNITURE & CARPET co. 
ware. phonographs, | HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET Co. 
separators, etc. 30 Enclosed find$1. Send the Rug No. 34DMA27. Iamtohave 


i 6C Fine Wool Yarns 
= SUPERB COLORING 


of the most artistic designs ever offered ina seam- 
8, wool face BrusselsRug. Closely woven from finest 
ol yarns to give plenty of service. Notealso the 
ndsome appearance of this rug. You will be de- 
ited with the colors—tan, brown, green, red and 
blending charmingly into soft, rich shades. 


it 


gant Oriental Medallion Pattern 
: pattern is of a rich, oriental effect with a 
dallion center and a pleasing border to match. 
' by seeing this rug on the floor of your own 
ne can you appreciate how elegant and durable it 
how it alone will beautify an entire room. 
—atour risk. Send the coupon and $1 t 


vi ’ t $1 today. 
er by No. 34DMA27. Price$26.75. Send $1 now. Ba 


Dept. 4135 


days’ free trial and 
small monthly pay- 
ments on everything. 
Postal card or letter 
brings at free... 

Let Hartman 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


‘80days’ freetrial. If not satisfied, will ship it back and you 
willrefund my$1 and paytransportation charges both ways. 

If Ikeepit, I willpay $2.60 each month until full price, $26.75, 

is paid. Title remains with you until final paymentis made, 
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Feather YOUR Nest” | « 
lance $2.50 monthly. SEreel-AGGress. te sccvcsinse sscctecevsccccsesesteatsaseeeeavse 


Furniture & | BeBe Do saaeiies sievepecsavenichseteeh sa WOE Mes soakansces 


Carpet Co. 
Chicago, Illinois § 
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State Your 
OCCUPATION. coccccccocsccvevcesccesevcessesCOlOF.ccccscceces 
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' The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


FIVE ee ise STORIES 


The Fear-Sway 3. a0 3 3. eee Kenneth Perkins Eee 
A .Five-Part Story — Part One 3 | 
Pastels Past 4 ee Sibling eee egies 
~_ A Four-Part Story — Part Two ae z: eee 
The Garden of Eden . . . . . .. Max Brand. 
A Six-Part Story — Part Three 


The lade ik Blue 2 2 | Audet Gromer aon 1 
; A ae sue Part Four Grace Isabel Colbron 


South of Fifty- Three Jack Béechdolts.° 2. 
A Six-Part Story — Part Six Re 


ONE NOVELETTE — 
A Helpes for Silent Simpson Charles Wesley Sanders me 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


Beasts «.- . . .~ L, Patrick Greene . Soe 
Amateur Night at Pathe Peak . . . James W. Egan 
The Woman in the Next Room . . . T.F. T. West. 

Gay and Devilish . . . . . . . Charles Augustine Logue 
BCR) Hany Adler — 
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Remember the ‘‘ Curse of Capistrano” which charmed you in the All-Story a few years ago, and in 
which Douglas Fairbanks afterward disported himself on the screen as the hero of ‘“‘ The Mark of Zorro” ? 


well JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


has written a ‘sented to this famous story, Fairbanks has already arranged to appear in the movie version, 


and readers of ARGOSY-ALLSTORY will get the first taste of 


“THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF ZORRO” 


next week, when a generous opening installment of this fascinating swashbuckling romance will be given. 
Remember the date—May 6—and tell your friends that Zorro is back again, cleverer, more agile than ever. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E. C., 


LONDON! 


FRANK A. MunsEy, President RicwarD H, TITHERINGTON, Secretary CHRISTOPHER H. Popk, Treasurer 


Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and $7.00 to Foreigt 
Countries, Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registerec 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 


Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 - 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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Latest Designs in 
| Watch Cases beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
| our booklet. Send 
a for FREE 

3 | Copy. 


Adjusted to the Second 
. Adjusted to Temperature 
‘Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to Positions 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels | 
25 Year Gold Strata Case - 
Your Choice of Dials 


(including Montgomery R. R. Dial) 
New Ideas i in Thin Cases 


_ masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay in 


Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to youata ae much lower than 


_ book. You willbe able to “steer clear” 

of the over-priced watches which 
-are no better. 
Burlington is sent to you for only One 
D ollar down, balance in small monthly 
“payments. Send the coupon for watch 


book and our special offer TODAY! 
Se ivfington Watch Company 


3 Wert. | 1454, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
‘| Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg,. Manitoba 


, Only One Dollar Down will buy this. 


finest thin model designs and latest 
small, easy, monthly, payments. The eB 


Write for the FREE Watch Book and 
our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


1h Special Oferlast: 


et the Burlington Watch Book ‘by sending this coupon. 
“this great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You 
“will know a great deal more about watch buying when you read this 


suneuneauanansausaccacssecensouenorsuccuscursectgenssecessersesnonseragrsersartarsstsanuarrere 


Remember, the 


dust of ae high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of the 


styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 


While This 


Find out about 


Burlington Watch Company 
Dept. 1454, 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
book on watches with full explanation of your $1.00 down 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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It will pay a housewife or business. 
man equally well to read these 


nee 


Minimum space tour lines. fis 
du 


ee samen rear rercTr 1 Mette SCOT AFA cay s rennin, 
mY age FN ass sifi ed dveri 4 
ypiiiith, 4 Q eA 
C “fs , The The Purpose of this Department of this Department : ee 
: : Classified Adee oe 
tae Vy is to put the reader in touch imme- : h 
4 ° ~ AX KE diately with the newest needfuls for z Rotes i in the Munsey Magazines: a 
} as Me. ~ Ve the home, office, farm, or person; : é ne ie 
ce 4 ff k, an unusual busi- ne Rate 
“ye My  & to offer, or see usi- = : ; ie bi ti 
aes Ng ‘yG ness opportunity, or to suggest a a a UnEeY s Magazine = 1.00) "Line ination 
“YW A Y 1 K iS- = - 4.00 
Scab a Y service that may be performed satis- 2 Argosy AUST: - = Yon $ 
my Re factorily through correspondence. : Wegicly = 358 ae Less 2% cash 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


$1.95 FOR  MADE-TO-ORDER PANTS—Special 30-day 
offer to prove our marvelous values in made-to-measure 
tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, 
taking orders for our high-class, made-to-measure clothes. 
No. experience necessary. ~ Write for -samples today. THE 
PROGRESS “TAILORING CO., Dept. D-104, Chicago. 


AG NTS— EARN $50 TO $100 A WEEK SELLING 
MARAUETTE TIRE TOOL. Simple demonstration sells © it. 
Removes tires in a jiffy. “Every owner wants it. Thousands 
in use. Exclusive territory going fast. Agent’s sample . $1:00, 
retails at $2.50. Write for full particulars or send $1.00 for 
sample and particulars. MARQUETTE MFG. CO., Dept. HE, 
218 S. Wabasha Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENTS—EASY, QUICK SALES. 
Valuable free premium to every customer. You write orders. 
We. deliver and collect. Commissions daily.. No capital or 
experience. Wonderful new solid aluminum handle big cutlery 
set, sells itself. Best year round. proposition. Sample outfit 
free. Also free Ford. car, offer. NEW ERA MFG. CO., 
803 Madison St., Dept. 20, Chicago. 


$60 to $100 weekly. 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING EUREKA. 
STRAINER and Splash Preventer for every water faucet. Takes’ 
known. Get details today, ; 


on sight. Widely . advertised and 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass name 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrated 
book. FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, Ohio. : 


AGENTS—!150%- PROFIT Handling’ Household, store and 
office. necessity; repeater; free sample and exclusive territory 
to producers. CHOO DE PRODUCTS, 318-C Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS: Water-Proof Kitchen Apron. Every housewife‘ buys. 
Dainty, durable, economical, acid-proof, grease-proof. Sample 
free. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 2107, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY—$8 to $16 a day. Aluminum handle 
cutlery. set. Brand new... You display - and, take. orders..,. We 
deliver and collect. Pay you daily. “ Sample free. Try ‘it out. 
JENNINGS MEG. CO., Dept..1609, Dayton, Ohio, 


~ GUARANTEED HOSIERY,» LOWEST PRICES, naritoe. 
turer’s complete: line direct:.to. wearer: Samples without charge. 
We deliver. Part time Beene. JOSEPH BROTHERS, 
337-C Broadway, New York. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county’ to ‘give ‘all or 
spare-timé. Positions Worth $750 to $1500 ‘yearly. We, train the 
inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery ‘Co. ope’ Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


-AGENTS—BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS Suits, 
Blankets, Raincoats, direct. woolen mill to. wearer.: Big: values. 
Donahue madé’ $108.00" first week.’-Pinocci ‘makes $200:00 weekly. 
Complete outfit free. TAYLOR, WELLS & CO,, A2r42 N. 
Paulina, Chicago. : 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York, 


Pants, 


Inventor Startles Motorists; mechanical maryel prevents blurred 
windshields; one swipe keeps entire windshield clear 24 hours; 
railways same; sells $1; fits pocket; year’s guarantee; Clarke 
sold 61 two hours. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Toledo, Ohio. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


Good Farm Lands! Near hustling city in Michigan. 20, 40, 
80 acre tracts $15 to $35. per acre. Terms to meet your circum- 
stances. Write today for free booklet, giving full information. 
SWIGART LAND CO., Y-1245 First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


advertisements carefully. 


ars. 


une 3rd Argosy Astor, forme Chose May = 


AGENTS & SALI 


DELICIOUS DRINKS: 
sugar. Orangeade, Cherry-Julep, - 

Dances, Entertainments, - etc. AG TEN SW. 
profit on each: dollar ote oe 4 
glass pkg., best. drink you ~ 
7 kinds 50c. MORRISSEY | CO! oy 


Responsible ‘firm. offers big ‘opportun 
plumbing unnecessary; thousands - -ent! 
tatives wanted; exclusive territory; 
sales helps. Write, today. ROBINSO 

Dept. A-3, Factories Building, Toledo, 


WANTED—tTailoring Sales Agents. 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. Our big 


in powder ‘ust 


TO te every day—| 
1 line Sells itsely 


‘Write for ft 
barinane giving your experience as poleniad or tailor’s sal) 
agent. A. R. Aldridge, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicaga 


AGENTS to sell two new Auto Clocks, that on account || 
reasonable price, fine appearance, fully guaranteed, makes - th 
the most _ wonderful article you could possibly hand 1] 
F. W. JANSEN CLOCK CO., 215 W. Randolph, Chicago. | 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED every county to ai 
all or spare time. Position worth $1200 to $3000 yearly. :| 
previous experience or capital necessary. Write for full particr| 

ASE. SILVER- Es EAE oe clayton, Ni 


| 
es 
Ho-Ro- Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mi 
% | 


AGENTS—Our Soap ee Toilet Article Plan ig a wonder. 
our Free Sample Case Offer. 


| 
SALESMEN CALLING ON DRY GOODS,. Clothing and DO 
partment Stores, to sell Jazz Caps and many other Si selli i 
specialties. Big demand. Commission basis. SULLIVAN Cd 
Desk S, 1123 “Van Buren Street, Chicago, inne al 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing. eran eae: Men aul 
women, $30:00 to $100.00 weekly operating. our ~‘‘New Systeq 
Specialty Candy Factories’? anywhere. Opportaniy lifetinal 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, See Orange, N. || 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND: TUBES. “No: capital requ 
$100 :-weekly income. Price’ sells them, quality gets re-orde 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W:: 15th, ’ Dept. A, Chicag 7. 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER... HARPER’S . COMBINI| 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of f 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries w 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Ow 
100% prefit. Write for our free offer. ‘Harper Brush Worl} 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 

AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, Free Samples. Gold Si] 
Letters -for’ Store and Office Windows. Anyone can do || 
Big demand. Liberal offer to Sencrnt geet Metallic site Cy 
431H N. Clark St., Chicago. : 

$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, to’ | 


waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our reful 
plan. ‘Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest sett || 
Gold. Window Letters for stores, offices.. Anybody . can do | | 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side iy 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS | 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED | ehh 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Miss. -» OF wi} 
Literary Bureau; 110, Hannibal, Mo. : 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of moi 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B.C of succes 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for yi 
copy now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. 

ANY BOOK YOU WANT AT CUT-RATE PRICES. Dal 
buy until you see our bargain list. Send postal for free cold 
Write now. MID-WEST BOOK HOUSE, 58 West Washin gid 


Street, Dept. 26, Chicago, Ill. 
Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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ne eerie SECTION. 


0 a Month Salary 
450 on the Side at Home 


That’s the kind of money my drafting | 
‘Students make. Read what this one says: | 


“As a beginner I am doing fine. Am earning a 
salary of $300 per month, besides I made over $450 at 
home. the last two months, drawing plans for private 
_ parties. The practical drafting training you gave me 
by mail put me where Iam in less than six month’s 
study. Thank you for all your personal interest and 


5 help you Eqve me SO ee (Signed) J. B. 


(Name and Address upon request.) 


Pe. : To Train You 
| 1G ae t \Until You Are 
1 § @pnllarante@@: PlacedinaPosi- 
| TOBE & ere eid al ce tion Paying $250 
to $300 a Month 


Write tat I'll tell you how I make you a first-class, big-money-earning 
draftsman in avery few months! I do this by a method no other man nor institution can 
imitate. I give you personal training at home by mail. And I mean just what I say. I train 
you until you are actually placed in a posi- 
tion paying from $250 to $300 a month. Six thousand 


_ draftsmen are wanted every month. Hurry up and 
0g register so you can start earning. 


| Free $25 Outfit! 


{And more—I give you a whole set of drafting tools : | 

the minute you become my student. You get every } 
_ tool you need. A magnificent $25 set of instruments . 
~ with which to build your success in draftmanship. 


' Take this offer now—while it is open. Remember— 

_ the draftsman goes up and up to the fabulous in- 
4 comes of engineers and architects. And I start you 
| on this road—start you personally and stick by your 
uf side until success is yours. 


| Send Coupon TODAY — 
i ~~ No matter what plans you have for the future. Get 


_ this great book-—‘“‘Successful Draftsmanship.” Find 
out about the simply marvelous opportunities ahead 


Chief Draftsman DOBE 


Chief Draftsman Dobe 
Dept. 1454, 4001 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
Without any obligation whatsoever, please mail your 


book, ‘‘Successful Draftsmanship’’, and full particulars of 
your liberal ‘‘Personal Instruction’’ offer to few students. 


q a now. How the world needs draftsmen, engineers, Name eee eee eeeeereeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee e000092000209200008090868088980888088 
architects and builders. What great salaries and pos- 
_ sibilities there are! Send coupon for free book today. 
Chief Draftsman Dobe Address Coeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Peoeeeeeeeeeseseseeaeanne 2e0080222 
1454, 4001 Broadway Chicago, fl. 


Post Office eee eeeeereseee e888 ee eee eeereeee State eeeeoveoeee sveae 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


Classified Advertising continued from page 4. 


HELP WANTED 


DETECTIVES. EARN BIG MONEY. BE A DETECTIVE. 
Great demand ‘everywhere. ‘fxcellent opportunities for travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. Particulars» free. 
\Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New ‘York. 

“RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 

TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. “Pre- 
pare at home. 

securing position. 


CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


MEN—AGE 17 TO 45. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses. 
American Foreign Detective Agency, 320, St. Louis, Mo. 

_~ MAKE MONEY AT’ HOME. You can earn from $1 to $2 an 
_ hour. in your spare time. writing show cards. Quickly and. easily 
learned .by. our new simple method. No canvassing or soliciting. 

We«teach you how and guarantee you steady work at home 
and pay cash each week, Full particulars and booklet free. 
_American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bidg., Toronto, © Can. 


- HELP WANTED—MALE 


BE A. RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. é 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE | 


WOMEN WANTED: BECOME COSTUME DESIGNERS. 
$140 month. Learn while earning. Sample lesson free, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D-522, Rochester, N. 


AUTOMOBILES | 


Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repairmen, send 
for free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 
information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send for free 
copy today. Automobile Digest, 500 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 


ara es AP nee OSE SG Ha TRE SE RE 
BE AN AUTO OR TRACTOR EXPERT. Unlimited opportunt- 
ty for Civil and Government Work. 5000 successful graduates. 
Write at once for our big free catalogue. Cleveland Auto School, 
1819 E. 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio. : mae, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY For Ideas. 
ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., Dept. 181-A, St. Louis. ; 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as_ to _ patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. 


Free. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. | 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C, : 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book, ‘‘How To Get A Patent.”” Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C.- - 


PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE MARKS REGISTERED— | 


A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for the protection 
and development of your ideas. Preliminary advice gladly fur- 
nished without charge. Booklet of information and form’ for 
disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owen, 68 Owen 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., or 2278-J Woolworth Bldg., N. = ¥a 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


EN Sa TI ER ES Ae SER ea i 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We will compose the 
music, secure copyright, and print. Submit poems on any sub- 
ject. Seton Music Company, 920 8. Michigan Ave., Room 190, 
Chicago. 

SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems or melodies write 
me immediately. I have absolutely the very best proposition to 
offer you. Act now and be convinced. RAY HIBBELER, D-147, 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE A SONG POEM. You can do it. Write about Love, 
Mother, Home, Childhood, Comic, or any subject, and send 
words today. I compose music and guarantee publication. 
Edward ‘Trent, 652 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Write the Words for a Song. We compose music and guar- 
antee to secure publication on a royalty basis by a New York 
music publisher. Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Composing Studios, 238-B Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


W ANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


MAIL OLD GOLD, wnused postage, war and thrift stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, jewelry, watches, 
false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. Cash imme- 
diately. Held ten days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio 
Smelting Co., 254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. . 


Write for: free list and plan T, payment after: 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


$110 to, $250 
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| Statement of the ownership) 
| management, etc., of THE ARGOSY 
ALLSTORY WEEKLY, published weekh: 
at New York, N. Y., for Apri 
Ist, 1922. Required by the Act o 


. Congress of August 24th, 1912. i 


‘State of NEw York |) gee 

County of NEw. YORK 5 Rotate 
‘Before me, a Notary Public, in 

and County aforesaid,-personally < 


th! 


yy 


Manager of THE FRANK A.. MUNSE’ 
- Publishers of, THE ARGOSY-ALLSTOR 
that the following. is, to ‘the nowle 
and belief, a true statement t ‘ownership, * 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication f 
date shown in the above caption, required -by. th: 
Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. Towit: —— 


That the hummeland ‘addresses of the Publisher, Edito: 
Managing Editor, and Business Manager are: 
Publishers—THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPAN’ 


-280 Broadway, New York, N. Y.- | 
Editor—MaTTHEW WHITE, JR., 280 Broadwai 
New York, N. Y. S 
Managing Editor—ROBERT H. DAvis, 280 
way, New York, N. Y.. a 
Business Manager—Wm. T. DEWART, 280 
way, New York, N. Y.. 


That the Owners are: (If a corporation give its nan 
and the names and addresses of stockh 


Broat 
Broat 


olders owning | 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stocli 


THE FRANK A. MuNSEY CoMPANY, 280 Broail 
way, New York, N. Y. oe s 


woe A. MuNSEY, 280 Broadway, New Yor? 
SR ae 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and oth: 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or mod 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secuil 
ties are: 


There are no bonds, mortgages, or other secui} 
ties against THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. || 
c | 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the nam! 

“of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if ar 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders || 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in ca:] 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon t 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re | 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom su 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs cc | 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and bel] 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stos| 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the boo 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca}| 
city other than that of bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpo 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bon: 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WM. T. DEWART, Business Manager.| 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st dij 
of April, 1922. 


=A I 
( SEAL ) 


A. V. KASS, Notary Public. 
New York County, No. 28. | 
New York Register No. 404 

Term expires March 3oth, 1924. 


| 
| 


Do You Want A Better Job? 


T°HE only difference between Success and 
L Failure is a matter of training. The big 

en in business today did not reach their 
resent success through luck or chance. 


| They got into the work for which they 
2 were best fitted—and then trained 


themselves to know more about their 
jobs than anyone else. When Oppor- 


Le 


tunity came—as it always comes—these 
men were ready to grasp it and turn 
it into fame and dollars. 


Jou have just as baad a chance to succeed as 
ese men had—perhaps better! Good posi- 
4 are always waiting for trained men— 
‘tions that you can get if you train yourself 
leserve them. 


Bou can secure this training easily 
: nd quickly at home through spare- 
time study with the International 
Correspondence Schools, just as so 
"many other men have done. The I. C.S. 
ay is the practical way—the fascinat- 
ng way—the profitable way. 


you afford to let another priceless hour 


pass shout making your own start toward 


‘something better? 


Here is all we it obligation or a 
penny of cost, mark and mail this coupon and 


learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. It’s a 


little thing that takes only a moment of your 
time, but it’s the most important thing you 
can do today. Do it now! 


pean penientan as oa TEARTOUT HERE —— — em ew 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2136-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an x: 


QO ELEC. ENGINEER. 

C1 Blectric Lighting & Railways 

(J Electric Wiring 

LJ Telegraph Engineer 

1 Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 

(1 Machine Shop Practice 

LJ Toolmaker 

LI] Gas Engine Soeane 
CIVIL ENGINEE 
Surveying and Merotng 

CLI MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R 

LI STATIONARY ENGINEEB 

CL) Marine Engineer 

tC ARCHITECT 

Cj Contractor and Builder 


~ {J Architectural Draftsman 


Structural Enginee 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 

£1 Textile Overseer or Supt. 

{| CHEMIST 

C) Pharmacy 


: Concrete Builder 


OCOBDAELOM ccccacercecdcssetecccccesscsccecsccessanerss 


OUBUSINESS MANAGEM’D 
CL] SALESMANSHIP 
{1 ADVERTISING 
L) Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
LJ Railroad Positions 
LIILLUSTRATING 
LJ Cartooning 
L)Private Secretary 
CJ Business Correspondent 
LJ BOOKKEEPER 
LJ) Stenographer & Typist , 
LJ) Certified Public Accountant 
LITRAFFIC MANAGER 
L) Railway Accountant 
CL] Commercial Law 
LIGOOD ENGLISH 
LiCommon School Subjects 
LCICIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE 
L] Mathematics 
LJ Navigation 
CL] AGRICULTUREDL Spanish 
f) Poultry Raising ()Banking 
LJ Airplane Engines 


PTITETT TTT ee 


Wee Rese neeeerecaces nesses senessennoeoreeans \essesesoseorssesee 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited. Montreal, Oanada. 


-In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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- Jolly New Picture! 
Open to Everybody ! 
Costs Nothing to Try ! 
Have Lots of Fun! 
Win a Lot of Money! 
Everybody Join In! 
Get Busy Quick! 
Lets of Cash Prizes! 
Harry ! 


sipee. 
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Try this jolly puzzle! Find the objects in the picture | 
beginning with ‘‘P’’, such as Pig, Plate, etc. Easy’ to - 
-pick them out. All in plain sight. Just a case of keen 
eyes. Study the picture and see how fast and easy the _ 
‘Pp’? words come. The fun gets better as you. go along. 


~ HOW TO WIN $1,000.00 


You do not have to.subseribe to Mother’s Magazine and Home: 
Life to enter this Picture Game and win a cash prize. If your. 
list of ‘“‘P”? words is largest and nearest correct and you have 
not sent any subscriptions, you will win $35 as first prize. (See - 
column 1 of Prize List.) If you send a $1 subscription with 
yeur list of words and your list is awarded first prize, you win 
$250. (See column 2 of Prize List.) If you send $3 in sub- 
scriptions and your list wins first prize, you will get $500. But 
if you send $5 in subscriptions and you are awarded first prize - 
you get $1000. Besides, there are 24 other Big Cash Prizes. 
Second Prize in column 4 is $750—third prize is $500, etc. Just 
think of it! 25 chances for you to win a lot of money. 


THE PRIZES 


Winning Answers Will Receive Prizes as Follows: 
eS EE ae ee 


: - If No isi in if $3 in if $5 in 

25 Prizes “ton Hema “pg “tone 
2 = Are Sent . Are Sent Are Sent Are Sent 
ist22Prize ences eas ens $35 $250 $500 $1000 
2nd. PPIZC. vow, nie be apes 30 200 400 750 
Brd PRIZE... eevee ts ces 28 150 300 500 
Ati tI26 ies eee 25 100 200 400 
Sth - BriZes co.cc e 20 75 150 300 
Gth Prize... ccs. e ceases. 15 50 100 200 
ihe OPliZOs is oie vas han cece 10 25 50 100 
Ste Prizes 6030s se cia: 20 40 75 
thio Prize acta coke etch kes 5 15 30 50 
10th to I5th............ 3 5 10 20 
{6th to 20th............ ?- 3 7 15 
2ist. (to: 26thcs sane =. i 2 5 10 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR YEARS, $1.00 


This is a wonderful offer. You do not have to spend a cent to win a 
fine cash prize. Just join in this Jolly Puzzle Game. Get your pencil 
and go to it. ‘P’’ words are easy to find. But, by securing only one, 
or three, or five subscriptions to Mother’s Magazine & Home Life, you 
can qualify your answer for the biggest cash prizes. The magazine is 
bright, interesting, and instructive, everybody likes to read it and it’s no 
trouble to secure a few subscriptions at four years for a dollar. Get 
your list of words ready. Send it along. No subscriptions needed to win 
2 prize, but better try for the biggest prize. 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE & HOME LIFE, ™ 


In anewering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. ase 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. = : 


~your full name and address on each page in the 


‘ eiding the winners. 


_ as final and conclusive. 


1. Any man, woman, boy or girl living in the 
but residing outside of Chicago, who is not ane 
or related to an employe of Mother’s Magaz 
Home Life, may submit an answer. It costs n 
to try. ; 

2. All answers must be received by May 31, 1 

3. _ Answers should be written on one side of 
paper only and words numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. ¥ 


right hand corner. Do not write subscribers’ na 
anything else on the same paper with list of words; 1 
separate sheet. : cate 
4. Only words found in the Webster's New. 
national Dictionary will be counted. Do no 
compound, hyphenated or obsolete words. Use ei 
the singular or plural. : = 
5. Words of the same spelling can be used _ 
once, even though used to designate different obj 
The same objects can be named only once; ho 
any visible part of the object may also be na 
6. The person sending in the largest and ne 
correct list of words will win first prize, etc. I 
ness, style or handwriting have no bearing upon 


7. Candidates may co-operate in answering 
puzzle, but only one prize will be awarded to any 
Household; nor will prizes be awarded to more 
one of any group outside of the family where tv 
more have been working together. a 

8. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, 
full amount of such prize will be paid to each 
participant. : ae 

9. All answers will receive the same consid 
regardless of whether or not subscriptions are sen 

10. Three Chicago business men, having no 
nection with Mother’s Magazine & Home Life, 
selected to act as judges to decide the winners, 
participants agree to accept the decision of the ju 


11. The judges will meet directly following cl 
the contest and announcement of winners and c¢ 
list of words will be published in Mother’s Ma: 
& Home Life just as quickly thereafter as 


EXTRA PUZZLE PICTURE FREE.ON RE 


N. Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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 &. CHAPTER T°. 
THE SUNFISHER. 


3 “HE city sand lot was suddenly trans- 
| _formed into a populous arena. In 


the crowd of business men there were 

a few ranchers wearing sombreros, a few 
_ with campaign hats. There were some wo- 
_ men in blue gingham, a Choctaw poking his 
nose out of a glaring red blanket, a fat 


finally the thrill that always comes with a 
-mob, any sort of-mob. 


all the windows into the beating glare of 
the sun. A Mexican who kept his chowcart 
‘in the lot, stopped pealing onions, and his 
{cliente of tramps let their tamales turn to 


cold grease. A few stockmen from the ship- 


_ ping station sat on a fence, silent and skepti- 

real. A cowboy stood before a tremendous 
3 tobacco sign which eon ties the entire side 
? of a building. 


oe 


Ss This cowboy was the only ambassador 


girl in squaw’s waist and yellow skirt, and 


Waitresses and stenographers leaned from. 
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Kenn a Ferkins 


Author of “The Blood-Call,” ‘ The Bull-Dogger,” ete. 


there of the cattle country; rangy, broad- 
shouldered, wearing a curious yellow som- . 
brero with a Hopi design of skulls and the 
thunderbird. 

The assembly was gathered together, as 
many such assemblies had gathered in ages 
past, to witness the execution of a famous — 
criminal. This-time the criminal was a 
horse that had “ gone bad.” 

In the center of the lot stood a heavy- 
boned black gelding, its stubborn, ordinary, - 


Roman nose a foot from the tarweed of — 
the grotnd. 


“‘ Crater ” was too large to be 
termed a cow-pony, too chunky for a racer. 
At first glance it would have seemed that 
he was good for only one thing—the wheel. 
horse to a cannon limber. Huge and heavy, — 
he stood over more ground than an ordinary © 
cart-drawer; a good-sized hoof without the 
density of horn of a Percheron; and a large 
barrel with a fine spread of ribs. Although 
he appeared indolent and dejected, there 
was a certain red gleam in his eye that — 
seemed to show there was one pe in Oe o 


+ 
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world which would set him off—the sound 
of gun shooting. 

A runty half- preed- = Mexican and uthan 
—dressed in a baggy suit and lop-brimmed 
hat, acted as wrangler, holding the beast’s 
headstall at arm’s length. Only one other 
person went near the outlawed nag: a girl 
with brown woebegone eyes and a piquant 
face, on which, temporarily, there was writ- 
ten all the sorrow of the chief and only 
mourner of the condemned criminal. 

It was plain to be seen that nobody else 
in that mob proposed to shed a tear for the 
black Crater. The general atmosphere, in 
fact, was one of extreme festivity. The ex- 
citement and yipping was more suggestive 
of the feature event of a round-up than of 
an execution. But under the giant Bull 
Durham sign there was perhaps one person 
other than the girl who felt the seriousness 
of the situation. 

To the cow-puncher who had come to 
witness the death of Crater the scene had 
an element of the tragic. To him the death 


of a horse—particularly the death of a ia- 


mous man-killer—was as portentous certain- 
ly as the hanging c of some half-breed brand- ~ 
blotcher. In the minds of puncher-boys it 
must be. said a horse has a soul, whereas 
a Mexican rustler has not. In fact, just as 


_ «the girl put her hand frantically upon the 


six-gun which the wrangler had drawn, the 
cowboy edged his way through the crowd 
and walked up to the center of the lot. 
The girl’s brown eyes had welled with 
tears, which now began to flow down over 
her cheeks. The cowman took off his broad- 


_ brimmed hat, and, as the crowd began to 


laugh at him, he dug the toe of a huge boot 
into the sand. The big face reddened furi- 


ously, all except. his nose, which, like his 


neck, was already the redness of beefsteak. 
It was a Roman nose and it suggested some- 
thing of the cussedness of the condemned 
broncho--*7 = 7 ~ 

“Tt don’t appear to me, miss, as if you’re 
crazy to see that critter stretched out.” 
The girl’s face brightened. The cowman 
for the first time saw how every feature 


‘seemed to light up, reflecting perfectly a 


succession of desires: hopelessness and then 


ee hope, admiration, an audacious and then a 


— es and confidence. 
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Crater, » she said. 


iy . 

“Tm trying to reconcile myself ie Josing 

“But it’s no use! I 

simply can’t see him killed outright, pare ne 
ticularly when he looks so forlorn.” ; 4 

“Like as not he’s forlorn because he 
knows what’s coming to him,” the cowman 
remarked. “a 
- “ Pve begged my grandfather fo keep him — 
in the stables, just as a pet, or to give him 
away, anything rather than kill him, but it’s 
useless. No one will take him. He killed 
one of the stable mozos last night. And as 
for his record in bucking—” * 

“Tm a stranger here—never heard of 
him—”’ 

** Well, he’s finished three men.” 

The cow-puncher whistled and took a 


careful look at the dejected outlaw. After. 


a quick appraisal of all the beast’s worst 
qualities he suddenly asked: q 
‘‘ Where is your grandfather, miss?” 

‘“* Why do you ask? He won't let you go — 
near him.” 

“Tm thinkin’ there might be a om the 
puncher said quietly. ‘‘ There might be a 
way to spare you cryin’ any more about — 
the cold-blooded murder of this man- q 
fighter.” 

“You mean—you'll take him off our 
hands and—and save him!” _ | 

“ Let’s see your granddad.” 4 

The girl’s grandfather had already heard 
the cowman introduce himself. He stepped — 
forward, a brown derby cocked on one side — 
of his head and his thumbs stuck arrogant- 
ly in a vest of bright green velvet embroid- 
ered with silk mignonettes. 

_“ My name is Peter Gaunt,” the silver- 
haired old fellow said, “and if you think 
you're going to ball up my show, you're — 
mistaken.” - * 

“TY hear you don’t intend bumping off ; 
that rope hoss if any one takes him off sp 4 
hands.” : } 

“Did you ‘say you would take that ve 
of TNT off my hands?” the little old — 
man asked irascibly. “If you did you're i 
mistaken; They ain’t a man in the State — 
can go within ten feet of him.” ; 

“How about that wrangler?” | 

““ He’s got a strap around the critter’s Ss 
lip. Besides, the old hoss knows he's a 
Mex and not worth kicking.” a 


¥ 


nere sale like fe ee a cues 
as “Oh, you're doing this for my gal, hey?” 
The cowman looked into the dancing blue 
eyes of the old man and reddened. 
oS Feqc sir,” he mumbled. Pe moment 
ago she was blubbering—” 

_ “You object to.my gal blubberin’ » hey?” 

“ Ves, sir—I—” 

"2 Well, if you’re that kind of a bird 
you better not get into the same lot with 
this here hoss. He’ll bite you and paw 
you up so’s they’s nothin’ left but chopped 
meat for to make enchiladas. That hoss 
can tell a guy that’s shinin’ up to my little 
gal, no matter if he’s a mile off.” 

- “Maybe he'll let me ride him, then!” 
the buckaroo suggested. 

This remark was greeted with a roar 
of laughter from the ring of men forming 
around Gaunt, the girl and the cowboy. 
Old Gaunt himself took his thumbs out of 


cally in the air as the cowman continued: 

“T mean what I say—tride him! Gentle 
him! And turn him back to the girl. 
wants him for a pet.” 3 

Gaunt took out a fat cigar, pointing it 
up to the cowman’ssface. 

“ Now, put this in your mouth and shut 
up,” he said. “I don’t want no fine young 
- puncher-boy like you to get his back broke, 
_ particular if he wants to do it just to satisfy 

a whim of my little gal.” | 
q “T’m repeatin’ what I said, Mr. Horse- 
owner!” the puncher affirmed aloud. 
“Stick ridin’. No. hobbled stirrups, no 
_ locked spurs nor buckin’ rolls—”’ 
_ The crowd began to chime in with cries of 
_ “Ride ’im, cowboy!” and “Let ’er kick!” 
“Even odds, Mistah Gaunt!” and “ Five 
- hundred the cowboy eats rattleweed!” 
_ Old Gaunt’s eyes danced. The chance 
of some good betting thrilled him, and he 
_ was always eager to see again a bit of the 
- old frontier life he had lived. : 
“Get your saddle,” he finally said. “Tf 
it’s for the little gal, I'll let you do this. 
But afore’ you * up to pa eS Sein 


thes! asconteat she mbole lot ae hat ae | 


his green vest and waved his hands franti- 


She. 


horse was going to be given another chance, 
News spread through the streets that old 
Crater, the man-killer, was going to be tried _ 
again—and by some stranger hailing from > 
a Texas cow-ranch. The street on which 
the lot faced was soon crowded with wagons, 
buckboards and saddle ponies, 
boys jammed the little sand knolls overlook- 
ing the hollow of alkali and tarweed where 
the bronc-busting was to take place. Others | 
filled every available door and window. 


The excitement grew to a hullabaloo of — : | 


cheering when the girl and the Mexican 
horse-boy, assisted by two mounted bucka- 
roos, surrounded the black man-killer pre- 
paratory to blinding and saddling him. | 

“When I tell you about that thar hoss,” 
old Gaunt said, “ you'll change your mind 
—and I’m goin’ to give you a chanst to 
back out gracefully.” 

“Tm not going to change my mind, 
the cowman said. “I’m goin’ to ride ’im.” _ 


“Zh 


CHAPTER It. 
RIDING THE CRATER, pe 
LD PETER GAUNT and the cow- 


puncher stood aside, the latter smok- : 3 
ing his new cigar and watching with __ 


a whimsical composure the wrangling of the 
outlaw horse. : 
“What is. your name, Mr. 
boy?” Gaunt asked. ee? 
‘Tom Drury, Jeff Davis County, Texas. to 
“‘ And your outfit?” aes 
‘““The Tumbling Ace Cow Fare, Aig ee 
‘“ Never heard af you, but the Tumbling 
Ace is famous in these_parts.. bea 3 you 
any heirs?”’ , 


Drury looked down at the old-t man ant z 


burst into a chuckle. 
to know for?” . , 
“ When a bronc-peeler ‘undertakes to “ide 
Crater it’s an important point to settle up _ 
concernin’ their heirs. Now I’m supportin’ 


“ What do you want. a 


the families of three men right now which ae, 


thought they could do some show-ridin’ on 
that “thar hoss. And J’m figurin’ on ral 
portin’ yourn.” 


‘““T haven’t got any.” owes 


‘“‘ Or heirs or assigns?” 


Men and | 


Puncher- : 
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“Pm not figurin’ on givin’ 
horse.” 


“Very well, then, if your mind’s set on 


ridin’ him I’m goin’ to tell you in plain 
terms what you're going to ride. The dam 
of that thar hoss belonged to a old Yaqui 


chief which rode her into battle down in» 


Mexico a short while back. The mare 
warn’t a cayuse. She was a war horse 
bred from a cattle pony out of a racer. 
She carried one hundred and ninety pounds 
into gunfire ten weeks before foaling. When 
she foaled she gives the world this carcass 
of dynamite. A cattle man on the Rio 


- Grande made a mistake and took the crit- 


ter for a gift. For the first time in the 
world the Indian didn’t take his gift back. 


_ The cattle man sells him to a round-up show 


concern, and I finally win him on the short 
end of a phony bet. Ever since he’s 
brought trouble. There ain’t a rancher in 
the State will buy that hoss from me, and 
what’s made it worse, the critter has showed 
a liking to my little gal there. She’s begged 
that I keep it in the stables, which I grant- 
ed, until he killed a stable mozo. for tryin’ 


- to feed him. Damn it, every bone in that 


He 
marked, that the horse knew he had been 


blow up if you so much as chuck to it! 


horse, from his jaw to his postern, ain’t 
a bone—it’s a stick of dynamite—and it ’Il 
{?? 
Up until now Crater had shown no par- 
ticular interest in the cautious maneuver- 
ings of the wranglers who were to saddle 
It seemed, as the girl herself. re- 


condemned. He had stared dejectedly and 


-vacantly before him, conscious of the fact 
that every one there was his enemy, except - 


the girl, and that she had suddenly proved 
herself unreliable. She was now on the 
“other side.” She who always maintained 


Poo oat Crater was wiser than any man would 


paint, said that he seemed to be waiting 
for some eleventh-hour friend to save him 


from destruction. 


Tom Drury was that friend, but the old 


horse, judging by his actions from then on, 


did not seem to admit it. 
The men on foot knew that it was too 


| - dangerous to attempt to bridle the animal. 
_ This must be left to the two men mounted 


Nias 


son snubbing ponies. The Mexican gave the 
rope to one of these horsemen, who passed 


ve 


aan Hi 
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into the 


it with one bitels abet the horn 0 t 
saddle. Ne 
Crater immediately bel ‘enti! ae : 
backed away as the snubbing horse sidled — 
up to him, the rider taking in the slack of 


eae 


the rope as fast as he could. When old ; 


Crater’s nose was drawn to within a yard — 
of the saddle horn, the outlaw changed his 
mind about backing away. 

Instead, he stood up on his hind feet and 
struck out viciously at the wrangler. The 
latter, to save his thigh and foot from be- 
ing crushed, jumped out of his saddle, cling- 
ing to one side of his pony so as to keep 
it between himself and the outlaw’s. fore- 
striking hoofs. While in this position the 
wrangler reached across his horse’s back, 
yanked the snubbing rope and gave it a 
final hitch about the saddle horn. Crater 
thudded his hoofs into the belly of the 
snubbing pony and would have pounded the 


little animal to the ground if the wrangler 


had not succeeded in blinding the outlaw 
by stuffing a small gunnysack under the 
cheek straps. The Mexican now ran for- 
ward, dug his clawlike fingers into the nose 
of the blinded horse, and Crater, for a few 
moments, at least, gave in, snorting and 
champing in bewilderment. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Stranger,” old 
Gaunt said to Drury as the latter stepped 
down to the horse, “afore you make up 
your mind once and for all to set on that 
thar animal, I want to tell you somethin’, 
You can stick on lots of bucking horses by 
outguessing ’em. I mean by that, watching 
their muscles which tell you just what sort 
of a jump they’re goin’ to pull off next. 
But this here hoss don’t give any such com- 
fortable warning. Only a month ago John- 
son Hawk, a Sioux champion buster, was 
throwed and trampled by old Crater—John- 
son Hawk, who’s won silver-studded sad- 
dles from every round-up between Texas 
and North Dakota. He tried to hook his 
knees into Crater’s belly and found the 
damned horse warn’t there! Johnson 
smashed his ribs on the horn of the saddle 
and then smashed his neck on a snubbin’ 
post fifteen feet away. If Hawk did that, 
what do you reckon you can: do?”’ 

“Stay set,” was the quiet reply, “ and 
tide him.” 


a 
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& fe his ve in a nal 
3 . “ Hoping you'll w win,” ‘She cried en- 
- thusiastically. . | 
“And not pull leather, ” he assured her. 
Gaunt “shook his head skeptically and 
joined his daughter on the top of the sand 
3 Knolls. Jennie Lee was perhaps the only 
~ one there who did not look at the conflict 
with the sheer heartless desire to see a 
horse and a man in desperate conflict. To 
her the episode would perhaps mean the 
saving of her horse, and hence her interest 
in Tom Drury was not merely the interest 
et a woman for a devil “may-care, hell- bent 


. She watched the big cowboy walk down 
to the beast and order the two horsemen, 


ead while he took a final look at the cinch. 
he riders on the snubbing ponies who were 
to act as “ pick-up men,” should that be 
ecessary after the fight, held the outlaw’s 


inds. Drury, after examining-the saddle, 
epped to the blinded horse, and dug his 
iry fingers into the soft nose. 

“Smell of that hand, old Mr. Outlaw!” 
he said. ‘I’m going to ride you all over 
hell! sj | 

_ He shouted to the wranglers to give him 
halter rope and a good straightaway for 
first buck. He leaped, pony-express 
fashion, onto the horse’s back, found his 


hh im kick. The two little ponies were 
eled where they stood, and spurred off 
he edge of the lot. 


by the sudden glare of the sun and the ring 
shouting faces about him. He seemed 
ertain, for the fraction of a second, what 


to his flanks. 

“He must know now that we’re giving 
ee chance,” the girl said to old 
2, “He must know that ae bronc- 


tie looked back. The big black 
ad “kicked off mito a series of 


who were standing by, to’ hold the parses: 


ype taut, preparatory to yanking off the 


$s stirrups, and yelled at the wranglers to let: 


‘he outlaw stood a moment, as if blinded 


| do about that vise which was squeezing 


The girl saw that Drury had taken off his 


sombrero and was fanning the air with one 
hand while with the other. he jerked up 


the horse’s head closer with every buck. 
“The cowboy will stay on if Crater” 
doesn’t try his sunfishing!” the girl cried. 
“Damned if the boy didn’t scratch him. 
He’s sunfishing now!” 
Old Crater stopped short in his straieht 


away buck, in which he had sent the crowd > 
at one end of the lot scattering like a ° 


swarm of flies. He came with all his force 
upon his forefeet and then sprang back- 


ward, twisting in the~air like a salmon | 


straightaway bucks, as if the cowman had 
_ stuck two red-hot spurs into his stomach. 


i 


caught on a hook. Drury was jerked half- 


way out of his saddle, his hat fell from his- 
hand, and he grabbed frantically for the 
lost reins. 

A silence fell on the crowd as they sud- ~ 


denly felt that the same old tragedy was — 


to be reénacted. 
For a moment horse and rider were lost t in 
a cloud of dust, only the terrific thudding 


_of the hoofs breaking the sudden hush. The 


girl strained her eyes, facing the sun, and 


saw the silhouette of the horse merging © 


through the alkali mist. The rider was still 
clinging to the saddle, his head rocking 


back at every pitch vith enough force, it 


seemed to the girl, to snap his neck. 
Crater saw that he would have to try - 
something else. The downright shock which 


came after his skyscraping was then coupled 

with a sidewise lurch at the very second > 
when the rider was recovering his balance. — 
The girl, as she watched, could-detect each © 
change of plan in the horse’s mind. When 
Crater performed the side throw it had near- — 
ly always finished his antagonists. If that — 


failed, the girl anticipated the next move. 

She screamed frantically to the rider to 
give up. Other voices joined in the shout 
and the din swelled. 

“‘ Pull leather and give up!” they called. 
“You'll be up in the stars next!” But 
most of the voices were raised in cheers: 
“Stay with him, cowboy! Ride him! 
Bust him! Scratch his hide off’n him!” | 


The girl caught a glimpse of Drury ai 


before the horse’s most desperate move. 


The boy’s head was snapped -up from ot 
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chest until it seemed his skull rocked bua 
into his shoulder blades; his mouth and 
nose were bleeding, and his face blackened 
with dust. Then it was that old Crater 


tried his ugliest trick. He leaped into the 


air, twisted, and came down, giving the 


tider a combined downright shock and side 


wrench; and then fell backwards. « 
Drury snapped one foot out of the stir- 


-rups to save his leg from being crushed, 


ing wildly into the air. 


and as the horse rolled he again grabbed 
the reins, winding them about his hand 
with a twist. Crater fell to his side, paw- 
He felt again the 


oS eraching of the bit in his tongue, and the 


rowel of his rider’s- free foot digging into 
> his stomach. It was Drury’s chance to free 


his other foot and run for safety. 
-. The crowd shouted wildly when they 


y 


drew the reins up with the other. 
horse, writhing and pawing for a moment > 
in the dust, shaking his head wildly with 
the torment of the bit, gave a final con- 


saw that instead of freeing himself, he 


clung to the horse’s head with one arm, and 
The 


vulsive twist which brought him to his feet, 
and the cowboy, one leg hooked over the 


, saddle, an arm about the horse’s neck, was 


still clinging on, 


_ When Crater regained his feet he gazed 


afoind: at the yelling faces of the mob. His 


eyes bulged with rage and bafflement, his 
nostrils widened with vicious snorts. 


For 
the first time, as Jennie herself saw, Crater 
knew that he was mastered. He dug a 


groove into the dust as he tried vainly to 


loosen his mouth from the inexorable tor- 


ture of the bit. Reddened foam flecked his 


‘torn lips, and his shaggy flanks were cov- 


ered with lather and the dust where he had 
rolled. : 
_ The girl saw that the outlaw had given 


up. A prance or two, a moment’s champ- 
ing, one last curvet, and he stood panting 


and heaving with his head drawn up tight 


against his throat. 


Drury beckoned to the wranglers, who 


rode up and grasped the reins under. the 


mouth. When they had the horse securely 


snubbed, the cowboy dismounted in a deaf- 


ening ovation of applause. 
“The horse is yourn!” old Gaunt shout- 
ed, shaking Drury’s hand. 


rider in the West. 


es “Its yours,” i oa toe 8 Cai 
“YT wanted its life saved. You are oe 
only man that can ride it. The horse is. 
your reward.” _ | 
“T didn’t do this business for a reward.” 
“You did it for that gal, if I understand — 
correctly,” old Gaunt said with twinkling 
eyes. e 
“Yes, you understood correctly.” : 
: Well, do you’ reckon you'd do it © 
again?” beg 
“ Certainly, I would. MN 
“If she gave you a chance, would you ~ 
do something else—something that has — 
more danger — even than the buckin’ of 
that thar outlaw?” he 
Tom Drury looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then glanced down at the face of - 
the girl. She herself seemed dumfounded 
at her grandfather’s remarks. Tom had a 
good long look at her brown eyes shining 
with excitement, her flushed, delicate skin, 
her full half-parted lips. The smile that — 
she gave him was the curious, wondering ~ 
smile of a woman who has seen a man of 
unlimited power. It was like the ancient — 
smiles of Greek women who looked’ upon ~ 
horsemen and worshiped them as centaurs. 
When he saw that smile the bronc-twirling, _ 
big-boned youth laughed back his answer 
to the old man’s question: “‘ Why, yes, I 
reckon I'll do anything—anything you ~ 
say.” 


Sie oa ae a ee 


——— 


CHAPTER III, 
THE QUEST. 


* a. 
‘T’S a long ride I’m goin’ to ask you to — 

: take,” Peter Gaunt said to the cow- _ 
puncher. ‘And there’s no horse in — 

the country better fitted for it than the — 
horse you just busted. That old outlaw | 
looks to me like he’d be the fastest range 
The best description — : 
you can give him is that he’s a horse for to 
go killin’ with. With him you can ride ’ 
circles around any Mexican’s cayuse on 
this or the other side of the Rio Grands, 
Yiou can get in and out of range at va 
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Gaunt returned to~his men and gave 
them directions to put a brand-new, silver- 
tudded, hand-carved saddle on Crater’s 
ack. Meanwhile the girl took Tom Drury 
to the hotel in the buckboard. 
_ “Grandfather has his own mount and 
will follow us,’ she said. 
In another moment they were clattering 
: down the main street of the city through 
ee dispersing crowd, ale behind them 
as they passed. 
“T know what this quest is to be,’ the 
girl said. “ And I want to tell you what it 
j bee means to us. What I am going to 
. tell I know my grandfather will not speak 
of, because he: is too proud. It is a quest 
which means everything to him — to his 
a honor—to his name, his life.” 
me What fF am going to do, then, is for 
Peter Gaunt?” Tom asked with a note of 
a obvious disappointment. 
. The girl laughed softly. 
q asked if you would do another deed like the 
breaking of Crater—only something infi- 
; nitely more dangerous— 
- “For you—those were his words.” 
“Yes. It means as much for me—only 
in a different way. But the tragic part of 
it concerns him. You see, he is one of the 
_ old stock, and all the people around here 
cs look up to him as being of an old fighting 
line of frontiersmen: his father was a fa- 
: mous old sheriff. Grandfather himself has 
served as the chief of the Vigilantes for 
years and years. Even before I was born 
_ the people looked up to him as a sort of 
protector. He knows this, and there is 
_ nothing that would make him happier than 


6 Grandfather 


US 


fighting—that he could justify what they 
_ think of him. And here is where the pa- 
thos of it all comes: a bandit has been ter- 


a the west. He has a band, and rules over 


ee Sc aadrge good ranchers ood 


to think now that he is growing too old for 


rorizing the range just beyond the desert . 
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fathers himself has been driven out of his 
own ranch, which happens to be in the cen- 
“ter of the gang’s domain. That is his 
tragedy, this dear old man whom every- 
body once looked on as the deliverer.”’ 

“And this was your ranch, too—your 
home?” Drury asked, harping back to his 
own line of thought. 

“Yes, it is my ranch and my home,” the 
girl admitted, ‘And what makes it so un- 
bearable for me is this: grandfather would — 
have stayed there on his ranch and fought 
the gang. Every one knows he would pre- 
fer death to such a retreat as he has made; 
he has come here to live in the safety of a 


city hotel, and for what reason do you | 


think? For my sake—that is the reason. 
He has me to think of now. And just to 
keep me absolutely safe, he prefers giving 
up this old fighting name.” 
“T wouldn’t call it such a tremendous 
disgrace, then,” Drury commented. 
“No; but you do not know my grand- 
father. 


bandit and his: gang. He has gotten up 
posses time and again, and men have been 
killed. A year ago he succeeded in getting 
the sheriff to go on the hunt. The sheriff 
was killed. Then a Federal marshal was — 
killed. The present sheriff, who is a cow- 


ard, is—according to grandfather’s opinion. 


—secretly in league with the outlaws. The 
years have gone by, and still the bandits 
have thrived: Some have been caught, 
sentenced to life imprisonment; others 
hanged. The head of the gang, whom no 
one has ever seen, has never been found. — 


And it is to get that man that you are be- : 
Grandfather 


ing sent into the desert. 
knows that he is too old to fight now. 


Younger men are needed. But whoever Ko : 
is who gets this outlaw leader makes no 


difference. The one ambition of Peter Gaunt — 
is that the man and his gang be wiped out. 
Until that happens my grandfather will 
think that he is going down these declining 
years of his life disgraced and unworthy of. 
the great trust the people have put in him.” 
- Tom Drury’s answer was full of enthu- 
siasm. 

“Tt’s a great job you’re giving rset? he 
cried, 


- Every day he frets and worries — 
and plans how he can rid the range of this 


“To help out an honorable old man a . 


and restore a home to his little girl. 
make a big boast to you here and now, 


~ days. 
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and it’s an honest-to-God boast, too: I’m 

going into the desert on the war horse 
you’ve given me, and until I’ve wiped out 
the murderers infesting it, Vl not come 
back. I'll never head eastward again, I 
promise you that, until I can come and 
say to you, ‘ Your old rancho is ready and 


safe for you, and the chief, your gtanddad, 


+9) 


can live in honor and peace. 
_ The little buckboard rattled up in front 
of the Eldorado Hotel just as Peter Gaunt 
himself, mounted on a roan saddle horse, 


‘caught up with them. 


Drury bade good-by to the a shaking 


- the hand she offered him with a reassuring 


BAD. o, . 
“Don’t tell grandfather what I have 


said,”’ she whispered. 


Old Peter Gaunt invited the cowpuncher 
into the buffet of the hotel, where, he re- 


marked, they could get acquainted and 


look each other over with the aid of red- 
eye. 

The little scene in which Tom found 
himself was a curious combination of fig- 
ures observed in a modern, overgrown, 
Western city and a remnant of frontier 
The group that gathered around the 
two men revealed the well-dressed lawyer 
or banker rubbing elbows with some raw- 
boned, stove-up _live-stock _ manager, 


new store suit. 


But the most picturesque man there was 
Peter Gaunt, his eyes as clear and sharp as 
a hawk’s, and his wind-burned face a vio- 
- lent contrast to the silver-white hair. 


The 
bartender, a small, pallid man with a black 


mustache, shined the mahogany before him 
- fawningly, and got out Gaunt’s customary 


drink with a conscious pride that he was 


serving one of the old frontier characters. 


The drink Gaunt offered Tom Drury was 


not gin or red-eye or jackass brandy, to 


which the cowboy was obviously by nature 


better adapted, but a split of champagne. 


“Now, my boy,” Gaunt began, ‘‘ just 
why are you in this part of the country?” 
_“T left the Texas ranch where I was 
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: or 
some Choctaw. roaring with his oil-field 
riches, and still wearing an 6tter-skin belt 
and grizzly-claw necklace with his brand- 


‘little girl. 


_“ Pardon me if I remark casual-like that 
your words suggest certain thoughts which 
I ain’t got the nerve to put into words.” 

“You think I’m a rustler,” Drury 
laughed. “That’s not why I object to cat- 
tle-proof fences, 
the fact that without stock-proof wire your 
chances. of mixing in with fights are re- 
duced to nothing. I asked my ‘soreman 
why he didn’t send me out on any more 


fights, and he said that the times were. 


changing too rapidly. The place was get- 
ting plumb disgustingly civilized. He said 
it was time for us to go into New Mexico 
or Arizona, where the fences hadn’t spoiled 
the ranges yet. So we went. He got a job 


My main objection is in” 


“working because sha: fe got ce all- fired 
tangled up with cattle-proof fences.” 


in Dofia Anna County, where they said - 


he’d find some good gunshooting. He ad- 
vised me to go still farther west and hire 
out with some rancher who was in reed of 
a sharpshooter. So I’ve come here to offer 
myself as the personal stock-proof fence 
for any cattle-king who wants me.” 

“Well, I want you,” Peter Gaunt an- 
swered. “And I’m thinking at last I’ve 
got the right man for the job.” 

The crowd of ranchers and Indians 
stopped their drinking as if the old rancher 
was about to deliver a speech, which in the 
main was his intention. . 

Old Gaunt’s approach to the subject at 
hand interested Drury in a very particular 
way. ‘The girl, Drury recalled, had con- 
sidered the quest as a move which was all- 
important only because it would lead to the 
ultimate happiness of her grandfather. 
Gaunt, on the other hand, looked at the 
matter as something of vital interest to his 


are to do this,” he confided. ‘‘ Until you 
know how that gal cherished the old rancho 
where her childhood was spent, you cannot 
know how all-fired anxious I am for you to 
succeed in doing this here deed I’m going 
to ax of you.” oe as 
‘“‘T have a pretty good idea,” Drury put 
in. 


‘“‘OQh, no you haven’t. Don’t start out 


thinking you know something you don’t. 
You ain’t a gal in the first place, and you © 
probably don’t understand how a gal gets ~ 


HIT 


“It’s for Jennie Lee’s sake you 


 cran he old avails: every 


2 “stuff! You know what I mean—all that 


portant.” — 


admitted. 
Beet Well, the long and short of it, Mr. 
4 Puncher-boy, is this: that little gal is just 
pining away with homesickness. That’s 
what. And here I am—plenty of money— 
enough to buy her a dozen other ranchos; 
but what good are they, I'll ax you? What 
good is this whole damned hotel if I bought 
it for you? They ain’t the same walls, are 
they, now?’ They ain’t the same odors of 
_ pepperwood and ‘sage like what we used to 
smell back thar. Course they’s other odors 
_ to this here hotel—but Sse that—well, 
~ you know what I mean.’ | 
‘““There’s nothing like the purple sage to 


j mitted. The rest of the men in the saloon 
_ chimed in, swearing to the truth of his re- 
mark. 

_ “Now, they’s a bandit out in that thar 
plained. ‘And he has as his henchmen 
carried a runnin’ iron or a notched gun. 
_ Now ‘you'll say to me, you'll say, ‘ What 
. the hell can three crooks and a leader do 
a ag’in’ the order of a civilized country?’ 
_ Now tell me, Mr. Puncher-boy — ain’t you 
_ thinkin’ ‘that right now?” 
Se “I admit—” t 
| “Sure! You admit it. Well, I'll tell 
fer to this here part of the country as civ- 
lized. Why, this shag-gutted, white-liv- 


wouldn’t any more lift a finger to harm a 
hair of them bandits’ haids. And why—I 
sk yer, why? Scairt! That’s why. Just 
s plumb scairt as a cholo woman is of a 
dehorned steer! And it’s the way with 
. every one else—” 

_ “And damned lucky it is!” the partetidl 
ge er put in. “ The last sheriff got potted by 
one of the gang. And then the marshal— 
& + ee ee out of ‘ape. cee ‘Tl tell 


~ 


e note of the fountain which 
to play in the patio— and all that 


- stuff that a gal thinks is so damned im- 


‘FE kaw what a rancho is like, ” Tom 


get your memories going back,” Tom ad- 
_this-here room knows. 


country where my rancho is,” Gaunt ex- 


three of the lousiest murderers that ever 


peculiar. 


ou yowre crazy, Mr. Puncher, to ever re- 


ered sheriff who stays in this here town’ 


has got such a firm holt on the country 
that all the ranchers—peaceful and war- 
like, straight and crooked—are on his side. 
Not one dares to lift a hand for fear he’ll 
get a death sentence pronounced on him. 
And every attempt I’ve made the last five 
years for to get this outlaw and his gang, 
has failed. My men have been plugged, | 
bumped off, whisked away. And every 
new failure strengthens the fear-sway this 
bird holds over the range. 


find this outlaw king—and—”’ 


“What does he look like?” Drury asked. _ 


The crowd burst out into an impolite 
laugh. ‘‘ Now he’s axed you somethin’, ; 


chief!’ the barkeep cried. 
‘“‘ You sure have axed me somethin’ a 


Mr. Puncher-boy!” Gaunt said with a tre- 
mendous, lugubrious sigh. 
swer is this: I don’t know. 
Not a man on the 
whole damned range knows. 
believe it I'll tell you this: 
own gang knows!” 


Drury laughed scornfully at this news,” 


but found that his laugh was going flat on 
a dead silence. “It’s impossible!” 

‘““ Yes, you’d say so. I believe it is, too. 
But the methods of this here outlaw are 
‘In fact, they’re so ornery crawl- 
in’ and sneakin’ that folks call him the 
Gila Monster. And he sort of helps his 
fear-sway along by stylin’ hisself the Gila. 
It’s generally understood that‘he gets his 


_ gang together by goin’ to their hidin’ places 


and whistlin’ a sort of hissing whistle. And 


they troop after him. They used to only — 
«be one. 


But he’s added to ’em one by one > 
and we’ve shot ’em off one by one. 
he adds faster’n we shoot, so that now he’s. 
got three henchmen. 
Gila himself lives it don’t do us no good to 
shoot his gang. Two heads spring on the 
damned monster as fast as we cut one off— 
as the old al of Hercules goes in the 
Bible.” “ 
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in’, Mr. Pancher-boy this here outlaw king» 


They’s only one © 
way to bust that fear-sway and it’s for one _ 
man to sneak into that thar country and j 


‘And the an- _ 
Not a man in’ 


Only 


And so long as the — 


And if youll ~ 
not even his — 


yee 2 


“It’s up to me then to find out just who ee 
this bird is, and get him before I go hors- a 


ing around after his gang,” Drury said. 


“And it’s going to be easier than— you're 
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a gang and keep his identity a secret from 
the gang itself.” 

“Well, you'll believe it sooner or later,” 
Gaunt replied dryly. ‘ Here’s one proof 
of it: most outlaw leaders get discovered 
by some member of their own gang givin’ 
’em away, either for spite, or maybe for fear 
and self-protection, or maybe on their 
deathbed. But this here Gila has never 
been give away. And all because he won’t 
let his gang see his face. He leads ’em 


masked. That’s how he helps along his rep 


_as some terrible unbeatable monster.” 
“But his voice—his gait—the way he 
rides a horse—all of those things—~” 
“Of course. Like as not his men could 


- recognize him thataway. But in these here 


night raids it ain’t too easy! And his face 
he never reveals. Then there’s the mystery 
concernin’ what he does with himself during 
the day. That’s the strongest card he holds. 
It’s understood he leads a double life. 
Maybe he’s a respected rancher somewheres 
on the outskirts of his domain. Maybe he’s 


_-@ prospector; you can’t tell.” 


_ “ How’s this gentleman here going to get 

him without he knows what he looks like?” 
the barkeep asked trenchantly. 
“Tt Il be best, since you’re a stranger 
in these parts, to go into the desert with 
a guide,” Gaunt advised. ‘“ You can take 
a look around the mountains and ranchos, 
and bein’ no one knows you, you'll be able 
_ to pass off as a prospector.” Gaunt turned 
to the audience. ‘“ Now, is there any of 
_ you birds that ’ll dffer to act as this man’s 
guide?” | 

A general shuffling of feet was all he 
could get as an immediate answer to his 
question. 
leaving their glasses half full on the bar. 
Others at the farther end of the crowd sid- 
led into booths, some into the hotel, others 
- out into the street. 

“You see, Mr. Puncher-boy, the job is so 
dangerous that it ain’t even possible to have 


ee -a man show you how to get into this Gila’s 


territory. They’re afraid if it’s knowed that 
they helped this here expedition of yourn 


 they’d get bumped off at night.” 
“Then Vl have to inquire the way,” 


| ™ Drury s said. “ And hop to it alone.” 
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making out. I don’t believe a man can ‘lead 


to thin out the bad men. 


‘ after dark? 


Men edged behind each other, - 


his glass, and when the room was again a 


turned to Ait at the newcomer. oe 

He was a man of about foby aeeee 2 
in the camper’s outfit of khaki and puttees. — 
His open shirt revealed a bare tanned 
throat, and his sleeves were rolled up on 
brown, finely muscled arms. The man him- 
self had a sharply chiseled face, with black 
eyes, black eyebrows and scarred cheekbone. 

“This here is Mr. Henry Sugg,” Gaunt 

said. ‘A friend of mine and the slickest _ 
shot in the county. He’s rode with us many — 
a time when the Vigilantes went out tryin’ 
In fact, this 
here gent was the one as potted the last 
of the Gila’s henchmen we got.” 

‘Tm glad to meet you, stranger,’ Henry _ 
Sugg said to the cowboy. “I think I can 
get you a guide for this trip of yours. But 
the job is so dangerous that it might take 
me all afternoon hunting one up. Suppose 
you meet me here in this buffet to-night _ 

Meanwhile, get your grub- _ 
stake ready—and I’ll see that I have a man 
with a horse and his outfit ready for you.” _ 

Drury stared at the stranger. ‘“ Why are 
you so interested?” 

Henry Sugg raised his black eyebrows, 
and then smiled. “I am interested in a : 
lady who is in distress—a lady who e pin- 
ing away with“homesickness! ” ; 

Gaunt slapped his friend on the haus 
“Now that’s the good ole bull- -thrower, 
Sugg! There ain’t a more chivalrous bird 
in town than this here Henry Sugg, Mr. 
Puncher-boy!” | 

“Tf your chivalry will get me a guide,” 
Drury ae “Tl be content to do the 
TOS eh 

“ That’s talking, cowboy,” Gaunt put in. 
“That’s talking.” 

“And tell your granddaughter, Mr. 
Gaunt,” Tom continued, “ that if Crater 
can carry me far enough, and my six-gun 
can shoot straight enough, she sure will be 
ee her old patio and its palm trees 
again.”” 

The crowd, led by Mr. Henry Sugg, broke 
out in a cheer, and Gaunt ordered a split — 
of champagne for every present. - 

The white-haired frontiersman held up — 


: mne and all, that if this fe stranger 
_ brings ae the Gila I'm going to give him 
a reward—anything he asks, as the old say- 
i’ goes—up to half my kingdom.” 


_ others drank. “ And be it also understood, 
gents, that Tom Drury’s not specifying 
_ what he wants for a reward, but it’s not 
_ going to be a kingdom. It’s going to be 
something else—something I’ve set my heart 
on, and I’m not saying what it is until I 
bring back the Gila Monster roped and 
--hog-tied ridin’ on a jack.” 

“‘Here’s hopin’ you'll come back your- 
self,” Sugg remarked, holding up his glass. 

_“ And ridin’ somethin’, yourself, beside 
a hearse,” the barkeep added. 

It was thus that Tom Drury made his 
vow in the little buffet of the Eldorado 
Hotel and drank to it in company with 

_ twenty witnesses. 

_ “Well, I got to be hurryin’ off,’ Gaunt 
said as the glasses were drained. ‘I prom- 
ised I’d go ridin’ with the little gal and 
she'll be givin’ me hell for leaving her set- 
tin’ in the street so long!” 

He edged his way through the crowd, and 
Drury, although uninvited, gravitated after 
_ him toward the direction of the buckboard. 

_“ This stranger has:just made a remark— 
and before witnesses,” Peter Gaunt said 
to his granddaughter. “ You are going to 
see vou old home again. He promises 

you.” 

The ‘girl’s s brown eyes widened with ex- 
 citement, and PME detected a new look 
- in them. 

“But have you thought of the danger?” 
she said. “‘ Every man will be against you 
—not only the Gila’s gang, but the ranchers 
who are silently on his side. No one has 
succeeded yet. Besides that, you will be 
fighting in the dark and in a country where 

water holes are rare and some poisonous, 
_and where mirages are on every horizon.” 
“Your granddad told me everything,” 
Tom replied. 

_ “ And still you are going?” 

ee, Yes. be lee 
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“Well, if you must know, [ll tell you. 
Your granddad said youre pining away 


Tom Drury held up his glass before the 


“ Why are you risking your life fon this?” 


noe homesickness. And down in the out- 


fit I come from in Texas thar’s not a 
puncher-boy living that wouldn’t want to do 
something when a girl says she’s homesick. 
A puncher-boy just can’t bear to see a lady 
in distress.” 

The girl looked at him for a moment, 


and then her mouth trembled and smiled. 
Before either spoke she reached down into 


the bottom of the buggy where a holster, 
cartridge belt and revolver were lying. 


_“ This is the gun that was to have shot. 


old Crater,” she said. “My father gave 
me this. I am going to lend it to you to 
get your man. They say Crater would 
have made the fastest horse in the county— 


if a man could only stay on him. It has — 
been said of this that it is the best balanced ; 


six-gun in the State.” 


_ “ My son-in-law won every champion- 


ship in the army with it,” the old grand- 
father said proudly. 
of smashing power in that there piece. 


‘“‘ And there’s plenty — 


Young Lee, before the Hopis got him, did 


more than win championships With if)... 


Tom Drury took the piece in his hand. 
It was an army Colt, thirty-eight caliber 
on a forty-four frame. 


No gun could have 


been manufactured to more perfectly fit — 


the needs of Tom Drury. 


every day since his hand was big enough to 
hold a piece. The forty-four caliber Tom 


knew was disconcerting particularly to a 


gunman like himself who had perfected his 
shots with the much lighter kick of a thirty- 
eight. With a forty-four frame the kick, 


particularly to a hand of Tom’s strength, : 


was practically eradicated. 


‘Ym thanking you,” he said to the girl. : 


‘This looks as if it could get results.” — 


He knew how 
to fan a trigger—had practiced it for hours 


“ With the best gun and the best horse,” : 


the girl replied, “‘ I feel confident.” 
“ That’s all I need,” Drury replied. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GUIDE. 


RURY’S preparation for his trip took 
a good part of the remainder of that 
day. 


a 
' 
bs 


He outfitted himself with two 
weeks’ supplies, estimating that for the first 


_ sheepherder or 
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week he would need enough for two men: 
flour, bacon, boned ham, tea, sugar, cereal, 
raisins, beans, and dried vegetables. 


Shortly after sundown he called at the 


Eldorado buffet, where the pale-faced bar- 
_ keep with the black mustache was engaged 


in his endless work of drying whisky glasses 


with a damp towel. When he saw Drury 
enter he immediately put down his things 
_and stepped out from the bar. 

“ Everything’s jake,” he said, looking 
around surreptitiously. He called to a man 
snoozing at one end of the sud-covered 
tables. “ Now, then, Soggy, get out’n here 
while I sprinkle sawdust.” Soggy shambled 
to the door and disappeared. The barkeep 
then closed the door which led into the 
- hotel foyer and bolted the swinging doors 
which opened on the sidewalk. 

_ « “What’s all the mystery for?” Drury. 
asked. 


“Well, Vl tell you, Mr. Bronc-buster, 


the guide who has consented for to lead 
you into the Gila’s country ain’t over anx- 
ious to be seen by the townsfolk. You 
see, it’s too dangerous a business. Might it 
would spread around through the town that 
this here bird was acting as your assistant 
and then, like as not, some member of the 
Gila’s gang would get wind of it from a 
mucker. Then what? 

- Well, Mr. Guide would find himself bumped 
off, lyin’ out in a clump of cactus waitin’ 
for some one to find his bones.” 

‘The barkeep, when he was assured that 
there was no chance of his actions being 
spied on from either the doors or the win- 
dows, pointed over his shoulder with his 
thumb: 

“The last booth down to the corner of 
the bar.” 

Drury walked to the place indicated, drew 
aside the red plush curtains, and found 
himself in a little compartment with a large, 


broad- shouldered, heavily tanned, smiling 


man. ~ 

“You are my guide?” he asked, staring 
with a certain amount of astonishment at 
the sharply chiseled face and jet-black eyes 
of Henry Sug 

“Yes. Of course I could not announce 
it this afternoon when I met you,” Sugg 
_ replied. “ You see, there were too many 


ies 


nt a = ? , if -“ 
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gunning for the Gila? | 


Drury said. 
of the outlaws yourself, then I think. you'll 
bring matters to a conclusion all the quicker. 
I’m anxious to get the game played and 
over with, so’s I can get back to town. 
My interests are all in town now, so to 
speak. You look like a sharp one, so let’s — 
saddle ’em up and go.” 


than you can get:a swig of water from a — 
mirage. The Hopis say he’s a witch doctor. _ “4 
They say he can turn into a mole | ora a buz “4 


“Yes, I understand that sia of it it? — a4 
“Mr. Sugg’s a quick draw and a hard 


rider,” the barkeep said as he drew the s 
plush curtains to shut the two men in to- | 
gether. 
dare go yourself. 
knows where the water holes are, likewise 
the mirages.”’ 


“T reckon he'll go as far as you 
Further and more, he 


The sharp steel-like glitter of Suge’ Ss eyes 


did not seem to belie the barkeep’s eulogy. 
Drury himself could not take his gaze from ~ 


those eyes. They were far more important 
in his appraisal of the man than his winning 
smile. 


“Tm glad to meet you, Mr. Sugg,” Drury. 


said. “ But if you profess to be a guide, 
how do you intend to lead me to the Gila — 
when you don’t know what he looks like?’ 


The man’s smile tightened, almost win- — 


somely, and the barkeep burst into a hearty 
cuffaw. 


“T reckon you got me there, stranger.” 


The guide laughed eood-naturedly. 
‘“ Damned if I know how to prove I’m com- 
petent! ” 


“ Didn’t old Gaunt tell you this aft that 


Mr. Sugg is one of the Vigilantes?” the 
barkeep asked from the other side of the 
curtain. 


“Tl take a chance on you, Mr. Sugg,” | 
“Tf you’ve actually shot one 


The guide rolled a cigarette with a delib- 


erateness that arrested Tom’s attention. 
“First I want to say something,” he re- 
marked coolly. 

on this here trip.” 


““T’m advisin’ you not to go 


“Tm hirin’ you to show me how to get 


there, not how to Hel home,” peated re 
plied. | 


“No man can nat this Gila any more 


BRE oer 


white men—” _ 

‘There’s nothing dangerous about thun- 
” Drury said. ‘ I’m beginning to think 
at this outlaw only has his power in a 
fear-sway which he wields over the ignorant 
Indians and lonely cowboys. I’m going to 
break that spell before another month's 
gone by.” 

_ “ That’s all easy enough to say if it was 
peown just who this Gila is.. But when 
you ‘re talking about some unknown, super- 
‘natural thing—” 

“Supernatural hell! He's probably a 
crook—some master-mind crook from the 
East who does things in a new way and 
knows how to start a lot of legends about 
himself and a lot of claptrap among the 
Hopis and Foxes.’ Ill bust into it if he’s 
pot a carcass big enough to hit with a forty- 


tks 


5 The guide smiled Pialy. “ Maybe 
e legends about him.” 

“Then this fist,” Drury continued. 
Or the hoofs of my horse Crater. All I’m 
king you to do is to take me to the Gila 
Range. Then if you’re so all-fired scared 
of this witch man you can come back.’ 

_ “ All right—if that’s the agreement, Ul 
But Ill wager you this: that once I 
ke you into the desert you’ll change your 
ind. It’s not an ordinary desert. It’s a 
g, sizzling yellow plain in which every 
ol where you want to water yourself or 
your horse turns out to be either quicksand 
or a mirage. Men have gone crazy out 
there fancie for gold. Gold is something 
you can feel and touch, something easier to 
find than the Gila.” 

: “ The. reward I’m going to ask when I 
set back is worth all that,’ Drury said. 
CTE you're willing to act as my guide, 
nowing that I’m well aware of the dan- 
gers of what I’m about to perform, I’m 
engaging you here and now, and we can 
take the trail before sundown.” 

_“There’s an old, deserted ghost town 
the edge of the Gila’s dominion known 
years ago as Desolation. I’ll take you 
in sight of that town, and from then on 


a NK 
ce 7ill like all en an 
en. They fear him like 


thunder—and it’s the same with 


forty-five can’t hurt him. That’s one of 


it’s '$ up. to you: to shift for yourself ‘Will that: 
suit your” 

“It seems fair enough tome. I didn’t 
figure on hiring a guide who was going to 
help me actually rope the critter himself.” — 
_.“ Very well, then,” Sugg concluded. “ I’m 


to be. your guide, but I don’t want to be _ 


seen in this saloon with you—or in this — 
booth. I will stay here for a while. You 
will go into the street, and if any one asks. 
you who your guide is say you’ve decided 
to go without one. Tell them since you’re 
a stranger you feel it will be safer than 


having some man that every one nee 


tagging along after.” 
“That’s agreeable to me.”’ | 
“‘ And to-night we will start under cover 
of darkness and leave the city by different — 
roads, you taking the old Lazy-J trail. We 
will meet at Donkey Bluffs three miles west. 
There is a little jacali there and a pool — 
where we can water our horses before the - 
desert ride. You will find it on the crest of 
the bluffs, and I will have a fire burning 
there outside, so you won’t miss it. At _ 
midnight we can start down into the desert. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DESERT’S HORIZON. 


“HAT night when Drury set out on his 
_ quest he again mounted the back of 
the outlaw Crater. This time the big. 
gelding knew his master. | 
snorted when he felt the scratching rowels, hae 
but after a few uncertain buckjumps he set — 


out obediently on his course. The ride to : 
Donkey Bluffs was covered without a pro- 
test, and from then on the man-killer knew 


that Drury’s hand on the reins was law. 


“When they arrived at the little adobe 
hut on the crest of Donkey Bluffs Suge 


was there, as planned. At the first sight 


of his phide Drury was again impressed — hee 


with his extraordinary appearance. The 
picture of Henry Sugg on his blood bay © 
was little short of magnificent. The silver 
studding of his saddle, the metal cuffs of 
his chaps, the glittering spurs—and above 
ali, the man’s superb seat, as if he were a 
part of the horse—struck a curious bewil-. , 
derment i in Drury’s mind. 


He pranced and 
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“© Those ee good lathes! ‘you ve 
got on that horse,” he remarked dryly. 

“Tt’s not the way gitides generally dress.” 
_ All the better for me,” Sugg laughed. 
“The last United States marshal who went 
gunning for the Gila rigged up as a Mex- 
ican bandit. That’s old stuff. Sheriff 
Horner tried the same. Both were shot. 
The Gila knows all the Mexes on this range 
-—knows ’em personally, because they’re all 
on his side. No wonder he took a dislike 
to Horner and the marshal.” 

After watering their horses the two men 
rode down the zigzag trail which led from 
the crest of Donkey Bluffs to the sage- 
plain below. All that night they rode 
across the breast of the plain while the 
horizon flattened to a circle about them, 
and above a swarm of stars wheeled west- 
ward, blazing in the thin air... 

Before dawn the guide’s bay was pound- 
ing heavily on the trail, stumbling at every 
excuse, but the rider pressed him on. 
_ Drury’s huge mount showed no trace of the 


long night’s ride, save a flecking of sweat 


which powdered to salt as the sun rose. 
‘When the first rays peeped over the eastern 
rim of the plain they fell across to the op- 
posite ‘horizon, which was broken by a 
looming fortresslike mesa. 
“That mesa is the limit of our ride to- 
day. Beyond it is the Gila Range, and I 
don’t figure either of us want to do too 
much traveling on that range by daylight.” 
Accordingly the guide suggested that 


they camp until noon, giving. the horses 


their much-needed rest after the long ride. 
Dismounting, Sugg immediately set about 
to build a fire of sage sticks and started a 
smoke smelling strongly of turpentine. 
Drury meanwhile unsaddled the horses, 

leaving the blankets so that their steaming 
backs would not cool too quickly. A little 


 preakfast of bacon followed, and cups of 


coffee, which used up their canteens of 
Then came a short rest, during 


which Drury, fatigued from his ride and 
the excitement of the previous day, dropped 
off to a troubled snooze. 
At noon another bite to eat, a restful 
drag on a cigarette, nosebags on horses; 
then, saddling and bridling, they again took 
a the tail. 


mesa ‘aon’ in the sky ab 
could see its buttresses of sandy shales | 
rain-painted chalks. At fink fe was Tike 2 | 
tower in a lake; because of the mirages at 
its base, but as the horsemen advanced—a _ 
matter of an hour’s steady loping—the wa- 
ters receded, and the mounts slowed to a 
sudden ascent of the trail which led through 
the bowlders of the first rise. 

The alkali dust which had enveloped 
them during almost their entire ride had © 
provoked a terrific thirst in both the-riders — 
and their horses. 

“Tf this water hole you’re jeutinns me to 
happens to be a mirage—” Drury began. 3 

“Tt will be no great matter.” ' 

“What the hell do you mean by that?” 4 

“It is not very far from civilization.” — 

“ Not yet, no. But we are getting far- : 
ther and farther away.” 

‘“‘T reminded you when we first agreed 
to. go on this ride together that you vols 
probably change your — when out on 
the desert.” a 

“T have not changed my purpose. - 

‘““We have seen no quicksand yet.” 

“T will not change my purpose thong 
either.” 3 | 

“Wait and see.” 

The big shock came when they saw the | 
pool. 

According to Sugg’s rudely sketched 
map, the pool could be found between a | 
giant bowlder and a clump of barrel cactus. — 
As the mirages lifted before them they got © 
their bearings. A scrambling climb along | 
the trail, during which they dismounted, 
leading their horses, brought them halfway 
up the cliffs. A lone bowlder deposited on — 
the edge of the adobe banks was mane 
found. 

To the north across a sharp, deep arroyo” 4 
they saw the cactus, and beyond a long 
stretch of “ sky-blue water.” The real 
water they were looking for would be at 
the bottom of the arroyo. Accordingly 
they climbed down the rocky defile, and 
Drury learned the truth. 

In the bowl-shaped hollow he could | see 
nothing but the bed of what had once beer 
a pool. The walls were brilliantly cots 
with banded rocks of pink ane cash . 


BS 


g ts looked into Sines face. It was 
not a look of despair or exasperation; it 
was merely a cool, questioning stare. 
_ “YT didn’t figure on the drought finishing 
the pool up so fast,” Sugg explained. ‘ The 
st time I was here— 
“Mr. Sugg, listen ‘0: me,”. Drury inter- 
ipted. ‘“‘ Explanations .aren’t going to 
slack the thirst of our mounts—or of our 
own tongues. All I hired you to do was to 
bring me within sight of Desolation. From 
then on it’s up to me to get my own food 
and drink. If you’re worrying now about 
our famishing, the best you ‘can do is to 
show me Desolation and take me by the 
q shortest, straightest route, before either of 
us keels over with sunstroke. You do that, 
and I won’t blame you for this dried pool. ” 
q ~“ Now, look here, Mr. Drury,”’ Sugg said 
‘ in his usual Softly. modulated voice,* “1 
ql warned you about this part of the country. 
I told you in particular to think about the 
_ desert and the sun and the mirages before 
_ you took the step. You said, ‘ Oh, that ‘ll 
“be all right, Mr. Sugg—that ‘Il be all 
: ent ‘ ‘ 
_. “ And then I warned you about this two- 
gun gent that men have never been able to 
identify, and you said the same thing. 
‘That ’ll be all right, Mr. Sugg,’ you said. 
‘Well, before I see you climbing down the 
trail on the other side of this mesa to your 
destruction I’m going to give you one more 
last point to think about—”’ 
- “Tm going without considering any more 
of your friendly poem Drury inter- 
rupted. 
> “Yes, I know, I know, Mr. Drury. It’s 
“plain to be seen by the look in your eye 
that you’re going to stick to the hunt. But 
TI reckon I can give you a good big sur- 
orise first, and this is it: your reason for 
going, as you made public in the Eldorado 
buffet, was that you were a chivalrous 
-puncher-boy from Texas with the intentions 
of helping a woman in distress. That wo- 
in in distress is the granddaughter of old 
r Gaunt. You are doing this business 
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: ee her so’s she will be restored to her 
home—.”’ 

-“T reckon Pll admit that,”’ Drury said. 
- “ And your reward—” 


oF kept my mouth shut about the reward . 


I was going to ask,” Drury said quickly. 
. “Yes, but any one could figure it—” 
ha But not Say les? 
‘“‘ The sun’s beatin’ down on our heads, 
Mr. Drury. Our brains are beginning to 
sizzle up—but what I’m going to say I’m 
going to say. It’s the only one thing in the — 
world that maybe will bring you to your 
senses and keep you from Bone down there 
to your death.” ; 
“Tl say again I’m going.” 


~ “You're going for the sake of a girl. 


The Gila has sworn that girl is for him.” 
& A lie! 3 i 
“Gaunt did not tell you’ al, then?” 
“ Hell, no!” 

« He did not tell you that the real reason — 
he is afraid to go back to the ranch with — 
his daughter is that the Gila wants herb” 

“Then my job is the same—only I have 
more cause now! When I draw on the Gila 
V’ll aim straighter, knowing that I’m killing 


a lousy cutthroat who thinks he can so — 


much as mention that girl’s name and get 
away with it.” 
“Let me remind you that if the Gila finds 


that you yourself are in love with the girl —’ 


he will work a terrible revenge on you.” 

“Who is this horror that you want. to 
make me quake about?” Drury laughed. _ 

‘“A man who can tote two guns and fire © 
‘em both so’s it sounds as if one shot killed — 
two men.” 

“TI reckon I’ve got four shots in this 
chamber of mine that will kill four men— 
the three bandits and their leader, the old 
Mr. Gila Monster.” ts 

Sugg burst into a raucous.laugh. “ That 
is a good joke, isn’t it, now?” 

(<9 A joke?” 

“Your making that basse now, wih we 
are both liable to keel over with sunstroke. a. 

‘““T made a vow that I would get the Gila 
Monster,” Drury replied. “And do you 
think I could go back to that town now 
and say I give up because one of the: water a 
holes in the desert is dry?” 

They rode on. Both men took a drink, 
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- jing something I didn’t bargain for. 
with you in this fight until the finish.” 


vc SOH -Cocker. 


and the guide, seeing that. Drury had: 
drained his flask, offered him a swig. 

“ There’s another pool eight miles far- 
ther,” he explained. “ This will brace you 
till ye get there.” 

The patter of hoofs was the caw under- 
tone to a long silence. Finally Sugg, as- 
sured that the whisky had helped the dispo- 
sition of both, resumed the conversation. 

_ “ What just happened back there at that 
dried pool has made me change my mind,” 
he began. 

“About what?” 

“Tm thinking that you have guts enough 
to he to this chase till you meet your 


man.’ 


“And get him.” 

‘Perhaps. But when I first offered to 
go out on this man-hunt I figured you’d 
give out when you found the first dried 
water hole. ‘That’s where most posses give 
out. But if you stick to the chase in the 
face of sunstroke I’ll say that you’re show- 
I’m 


Drury glanced up, surprised. 
“Then you aren’t just a guide!” he ex- 


claimed. A new enthusiasm, as well as the 


swigs of whisky he had taken, warmed his 
voice. : 


is no. : double Bick to it— 
has balled = ‘the ees 7 
in days pasto 8) i9n0 2284 See 
“ There’s no kick at all to mine,” Tom | 
boasted. ©. Se ae 
“The hell you say!” ae | 
‘“‘T didn’t mention the fact that dis gun 4 
of mine is a ere caliber on a nae | 


‘' J 


four frame!” 

The guide stared, riveting his sat on the 
piece which Tom drew from his holster. 
As they jogged along Tom snapped up his — 
hand, fired, and blew off the little waxlike — 
white flower on the highest prong of. a 
sojuaro cactus. — 4 

“That’s a pretty good stiak for trenty 


~ yards!” the guide cried enthusiastically. — 


He drew his gun out as they jogged past, — 
and at a distance of ten yards aimed at an- | 
other of the little white flowers. ee 
Drury laughed at the miss. “That one 
little kick is what spoils your shot.” = | 
“‘Perhaps. If I could do it with your — 


ee 


_piece it would prove you are right. It — 


would also. prove that you can match your- — 
self up against the Gila with his single- — 
action weapon. Let me see your gun.” : 

Drury handed it over to his guide, and — 
the latter picked out another target—a — 
gopher scurrying for his hole under a rock. — 


“From now on count on me until the “One shot cracked out, and the little brown — 


end. I consider it lucky that I met you. 


It’s been many years that I myself wanted 


to go out and get this Gila. But if you 


want me to speak the candid, shameless 


truth—I didn’t have the nerve. I’ve been 
sort of waiting until a man like you would 
come along. I was waiting in the saloon 
when old Gaunt brought you in and put the 
game up to you. I sized you up. I said 
to myself, ‘ He’s got the strength and the 
eye—and the hand for a six-gun; but has 
he got the nerve?’ Well, I’ve found out 


you. have. The only thing now, I said 
to myself, is a question of how he’s 
heeled.” 


“4m carrying a piece that was forged 
to my specific order by the devil himself— 
a thirty-eight.” 

“The Gila, I’ve heard tell, carries a 
forty-five which they say had once been a 
The Gila took out the dog and 


; : poerened it into a oo gun. There 
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body leaped forward, kicked, and con- — 
vulsed. 3 
“ About thirty yards!” Sugg cried Aad = 
fully. ‘A magnificent gun, this.” They — 
jogged on, and Sugg cocked the weapon, | 
spun the cylinder, then held his thumb to — 
the barrel, reflecting the rays of the sun | 
into the bore. “ Clean as a whistle, too.” 

Tom Drury did not hear these last re- | 
marks. An electric shock had passed — 
through him which made him pale like a_ | 
man who had fallen in a faint. In the 
brief seconds which Sugg took to examine 
that gun a hundred fears were flocking into 
Tom’s mind. 

He evoked his first vision of Sugg in the — 
buffet of the Eldorado Hotel—smiling, | 
suave, polite. Sugg had offered to get a_ 
guide for the desert trip; he had met Tom — 
in the saloon, blanketing the meeting in a | 
complete and mysterious secrecy; he had 
later met him under cover of night ata. 


n, Henry Sug, 
and 2 tube into the desert. ties were now 
where no man would ever find them, and 
in a moment of braggadocio and utter 
 thoughtlessness Tom had actually given this 
man his gun. 


~ almost voicelessly. S 


the big gelding, and held the gun out to 
Tom at arm’s length, saying: 
“Take it! It’s a beauty, but I’m clamainedd 
if the Gila will ever give you a chance to 
get within range if he knows you’re heeled 
with it!” 

Tom reached for the gun, and as he did 
so he saw that the butt was not being held 
toward him. If he grasped it his fingers 
would close on the muzzle. And he no- 
- ticed that there was a curious rigidity of 
the muzzle as it pointed directly at his 
: = heart. 
= Although the horses were jogging on, that 
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: P ittle au aes seemed coe pale “Tee oe 
rt bee which hangs a certain distance over a 
moving object. On the 
looked up into Sugeg’s eyes—and he under- 


“ Are you through with it?” he asked 


Sugg laughed, reined his horse closer to 
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instant Drury _ 


stood everything. 

Those black, shining orbs revealed ine. 
whole truth of the situation in a ‘single 
flash. 

Drury knew then that Sugg was not a 
guide. And he knew that Sugg was not — 
a man who was afraid to go down over the ~ 
bluffs and across the desert or up to the 
mesa beyond into the Gila’s domain. Sugg 
was not afraid of the murderers, the brand- _ 
blotchers, the renegades of the Gila Range. _ 
Sugg himself was the master mind of the _ 
whole gang, the man who hid under the ~ 


: mirage of a double life and directed his a 


crimes from behind the dastardly setae . 
bility of a “ leading citizen.” . 4 

The man whom Drury had come to ihe 
desert to kill had acted as his guide, and 
Tom Drury knew in that fraction of a sec- _ 
ond that he was looking into the grinning _ 
mouth, the flashing teeth, the calm tight ae 
lips of the Gila Monster himself. 


a . (To be continued NEXT WEEK.) © 
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BEGGARED of dreams 
By all the nightmare glitter 


: I shall embark, 
beg yoy God granting, on some schooner, 

Some white-winged vessel 
Willing to founder sooner 

Than darken the sea 
With Satan’s trestle. 

Freedom is—hark— 
Calling to me! 


3 : : - Of carnal living oo 

Z | Which makes a poet fritter ae 
| 2 Away and away, 

| Beyond forgiving, 

— | ; Heavenborn themes 

* 3 On ears of clay, 
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CHAPTER- I. 


SIMPSON LOOSENS UP, 


AS the Eighty-six stopped at Hammond, 
A Silent Simpson, chief of the road’s 


k police, saw that the superintendent’s 
car was attached to the tail end. Simpson 
had a moment of hesitation. If the super 
had been old Maston, Simpson would have 


- gone back and boarded the private car, but 
old Maston had been replaced six months 


before by a new and younger superinten- 


dent. 


The new man, Blair, was as keen as a 


- whiplash and not particularly fraternal with 
— his men. 


Silent Simpson was the last per- 
son in the world who would be caught in 
the position of cultivating a superior officer. 
He didn’t have to. Other jobs as good as 
this awaited him on other railroads. But 
he had spent the beter part of his life on 


_ this road and didn’t want to leave it. 


He had organized a police force that was 
He was 
fifty now, and the task of organizing an- 
other such force loomed pretty big. Be- 


sides, in Simpson’s mind there wasn’t an- 


other road in the world so good as the 
A. and P. With its western connections 
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it made a world-renowned coast-to-coast 
line. 

As Simpson was about to go forward to 
the smoker, the superintendent leaned down 


from the forward end of his car, catching © 


sight of the detective, whom he beckoned 
to join him. 

“Tf you’re going up the line get on 
board,” the superintendent said. 

Simpson followed him into the car. 
sat down opposite each other. 

‘“‘ Anything doing?” Blair asked. 

“Tve just been over to the penitentiary, 
seeing a couple of friends of mine,” Simp- 
son answered in his low, husky voice. 

“ Officially?” 

*"In a way, yes.” . 

Simpson settled himself in his chair and 
crossed his legs. He was a man of few 
words, as his nickname implied, but know- 
ing the superintendent to-be interested in 
anything concerning the road, he supposed 
he might as well acquaint him with the facts 
in the strange case he had had recalled to 
him that morning. 

“‘ One of our mail trains was run into an 


They 


open switch a couple of years back,” Simp-_ 


son began. ‘“ The switch was opened on 


purpose to wreck her. 


Sanders 


I landed a couple 


4 


The 
ne fi tecmns! lead this morning. Phen 
have been set free. I wanted to have a 
look at them and a talk with them to 
see what their moods were. They’re pretty 
sour. ”? ; 

“ Were they professionals?” Blair asked. 

“One of them,” Simpson answered. 

“The other was one of my own men.” 

“ Policeman turned crook, eh?” 

Simpson looked out of the car window, 
his deep-set brown eyes sober for the mo- 
- ment. 
“ Tt was strange,” he said at last. “ Jim- 
mie Darrow seemed to be as straight as a 
string before this thing came up. At that 
time he was about twenty-five years old, 
full of pep, and with more brains than you 
meet up with in the general run. He had 
been working with me for four years and 
had never fallen down when it was humanly 
possible for a man to make good. 
é “A year before this business he mar- 
ried a girl over at Portage. She was the 
operator there. She’s back there now. She 
got back her old job when Jimmie was sent 
here to serve his time.” 

“ Bright-looking, auburn-haired girl,” the 
superintendent said. “ I’ve noticed her.”’ 

“Everybody notices her,” Simpson said. 
“She was the belle of that village before 
Jimmie stepped in and won her. Nice a girl 
as ever lived.” 


said. 
“ She did not. And yet in a way she quit 


' and she hasn’t been back. There have 
__ been no letters between them. Her father 
-_used to run freight here, and I knew him 
very well. ~ 

“T’ve known Rose ever since she was a 
kid. I took the liberty of telling her that 
_ she didn’t have to stay tied up to a man in 

_ prison—but only got a cool stare for my 
pains. I put a couple of questions to her, 
_ and she said unless I could live up to the 
quiet part of my name I could be moving 

s a ene. Since then she’s gone about her 
< _ business with her head in the air.” 
eae * Proud, ” Blair suggested. 


-Hf it came. to that. 


‘She divorced Darrow, I presume,” Piee: 


him. She went once to the pen to see him - 


‘SIMPSON. 


‘Sipser. nodded. 
“How did you land Darrow?” | 
“One of my men happened to be on the 


train that was wrecked,” Simpson answered. 


“ He piled right off, unhurt, and got on the 


job. He saw a man running away from 
the wreck and he took after him. He didn’t 


get him that night, but had a good look at _ 
in 


him and landed him, a month Tater, 


_ Buffalo. 
“ He located the places he had — joa 


ing in hereabouts, and found a man who ~ 


hed heard him talk of Buffalo when he had _ 
been drinking a little too much. If you’re 
patient you can generally pick up a trail | 


like that, and my man did. 

“This fellow has a bunch of aliases, but 
he’s booked as Thomas Crane. 
let out a peep as to the men associated 


with him. Of course there were other men, _ 


because “e was a cheap crook, a panhandler, 
e finally offered to 
let him off easy if he would squeal. 
plicated Darrow. 


“T didn’t want to believe navies 
against Darrow, especially on account of 
his wife, but you’ve got to get so you be- 


lieve almost anything in this game. So 
I began to trace Darrow’s movements on 


the night of the wreck. One thing stood ~ 
out right off the reel: Darrow hadn’t been 


working for two days. 
ing, but that was all. 


He’d been report- 


had met some men known to the police of 


several cities. He had had long talks with on 


them. 


“T went back to Crane for t more doe 
Crane appeared to hesitate, but the frank- 
ness with which he finally came through led 


me to believe that he was glad to get Dar- 


He im- 


Wouldn’t 


The trail led to shady e 
places that he had been frequenting. He 


eo 


row. He said Darrow had served time in 
a Michigan penitentiary before he went to 


work for me. 
proved to be true. 


I had that looked up and it 
He had served six 


months for a mean little theft in a store in | 


his home town. ie 
“We didn’t have much ik a case even 


when we had it all pieced out; but I had to | 
shove it for what it was vovth and Crane ce 


and Darrow got two years apiece.” 


“You think Darrow was implicated - in ie 
the wreck and that he oop himself < 
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~ criminal,” 


with a bunch of crooks to make some easy, 
quick money?” Blair asked. 

‘Oh, that would be the dope, but I have 
nothing to back it up,” Simpson said. 

“Wife extravagant?” 

“Just the other way,” Simpson said. 


“She showed us her bankbook and proved 
that part of Darrow’s check went into a 


Blair asked. 


longer.” 


savings account every pay day. They had 
a nice little home and had got a good start. 
Darrow was wild about her. I knew that. 
He talked so much about her and his home 
that he was a kind of a pest.” 

“That might have been a pose,’’ Blair 
said. 

“No, it was no pose,” Simpson said de- 
cidedly. “No man could talk the way 
Darrow did unless it was the real thing. 
And when we gathered him in, his first 
thought was of his wife. He begged us 
not to tell her—to railroad him to the pen 
and let her think he had disappeared. That 
was the big thing in his mind; how she 
would suffer, instead of the fact that he was 
accused of a crime.” 

‘“‘Wouldn’t that be the big thing in a 
criminal’s mind if he cared for a woman?” 
““Wouldn’t he be rather 
brazen about a possible prison sentence?” 

“He might, but Darrow was no seasoned 
Simpson returned. “In a good 
many ways he was just a kid.” The big 
man sighed. ‘“ But he’s not a kid any 


»* Bitter, is he?’ 
“I can’t give a name to the thing that’s 


in. Jimmie Darrow’s soul now,” he said pres- 


* ful. 


He isn’t resent- 
‘There 
He 


ently. ‘“ He isn’t bitter. 
But he isn’t glad to be free. 
seems to be neither hope nor despair. 


didn’t ask me about his wife, though he 
“must have known that I could have been 


_ if you know what I mean. 


keeping an eye on her to see how she was 
making it. 

“He wouldn’t tell me his plans. He was 
more like a frozen man than anything else, 
He might as 
well have worn a mask for all I could gather 
from his expression. He wouldn’t answer 
a question.” a 

“ How about Crane?” asked Blair. 

“Oh, Crane is still a regular crook! 


_ He'll be into something again, as soon as he 
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_ deep he was. 


can get hieclt: capi Oar: aes 3 oe 


he’s afraid of Darrow. That’s perfectly 


natural. He’s afraid Darrow will get him. 

‘“‘T tried to sound Darrow on Crane, too, 
but I didn’t get anywhere with that, either. 
I expected he’d at least be bitter toward 
Crane, but he only let his lips curl a little 
when I mentioned Crane’s name.” i 

“Of course Darrow and Crane weren’t 
doing business alone,” Blair said. ‘ Did 
you get any line on the rest of the gang?” 

“Not definitely,” Simpson answered. 
‘““We followed a good many clews that led 
us to Chicago, Denver, and St. Louis, but 
they never came to anything. We ran 
through the underworlds of those cities, fol- 
lowing the slightest leads we could get, but 
the leads always played out. Of-course 
when a thing like this happens you can hear 
talk everywhere. Saloonkeepers and bar- 
tenders and waiters that want to stand in 
with the police are always ce to hand out 
a lot of guff. 

“It looked for a while as if some big 
crooks were behind the thing, and as if they 
had planned a raid on our road. ‘There 
were one or two station jobs, but they 
didn’t pan out very big. Since Darrow 
and Crane went to the pen we’ve had com- 
parative quiet.” | 

“‘ Might that not look as if Darrow was 
the leader of a gang?” Blair asked. “If 
he was in prison, the gang might go to 
pieces. Had you thought of that? They 
may get busy again now that Darrow is 
free.” 

“T had thought of that,” Simpson said, 
“but it doesn’t seem possible. Jimmie had 
been as straight as a string except for the 
few nights just prior to the wreck. He 
was always home when he was off duty. 
He seemed to have settled down to become 
the most respectable of family men.” 

“Which might have been a bluff,” said 
Blair. “It would all depend upon how 
Is he clever?” . 

““T wouldn’t call him clever exactly,” 
Simpson replied. “ But he’s a far thinker 
and as unafraid as any man ever is. He’s 
a good man physically; fine scrapper;-not — 
especially big, but he’s one of these wiry 
customers. I had begun to depend upon 
him a good deal.”’ “ 


) ng a one ee: : sid: Exniont 
“But taken altogether, his work was good. 
- For a while the road was infested with 
_ hoboes. They swarmed like bees. Jimmie 
did as much as any of us to get rid of 
them. He had several fights with them 
when it was a toss-up whether he was com- 
ing through alive. But he never lost his 
nerve.” Pus 
“Did his wife know that he had been 
~~ in prison when he was younger?” 

_** At first she said it was a silly story. 
Then after that one visit to Jimmie at the 
pen, she wouldn’t talk about it. In fact, 
she wouldn’t talk about anything that con- 
cerned Jimmie.’’ 

: “You don’t suppose she knew all along 
: that he was a crook?” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose anything of the kind,” 
Simpson said rather acidly. “Tl bank 
on her. If you knew her as I know her you 
would understand that she’s all right. She’s 
good. .I rather expected her to stick by 
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natural thing for a woman like her to do. 
I’ve puzzled a good deal over her dropping 
him cold the way she did. I suppose she 
has had some deep thoughts about the whole 
business, but if she has, she has never 
expressed them to anybody. She just keept 
right at her Morse and holds her peace.” 

: “Do you think Darrow will bother her 
now?” — 

“ He’d better. nits ” he said; then eoded: 
< ae m getting off here.” 

“ He’s more concerned with the happiness 
of the puzzling auburn-haired lady than 
he is with anything else,” the super said 
‘to himself as he watched the man leave. 
‘¢T didn’t suppose he had any sentiment in 
him. And I’ve never heard him talk so 
much,” — 
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CHAPTER II. 


SIMPSON’S LARGE EVENING. 


-¥ JIS bedside telephone was in the midst 
Fy of its ringing when Simpson rolled 
ite Ss line ipa forth a big arm, and 


SILENT SIMPSON, — 
ile“ Hello!” 


Jimmie even after that story came out. A 


He was wide awake. | 


“Ballard talking. Been a robbery over 7 


at Quincy. Safe blowed open and ety lee 
has a bullet in him.” 

_ “ All right.” — hung up the re- 
ceiver. 


In an incredibly ste time he was back- 


ing his car out of the garage. He sped 


down the street, turned into the boulevard, 


and headed for Quincy, fifteen miles east. 


He had been thinking a great deal about 
Darrow and Crane ever since his visit to _ 
He had been baffled by 
- Darrow’s participation in the former at- 
He had never been able 
to find a satisfactory reason why Darrow — 


the penitentiary. 
tempted robbery. 


had risked the happiness, so lately come to 


him, in an attempt to enrich himself by 


crime. 


If Rose Darrow had been a dif- | 


ferent sort of woman he could have found ue 


a reason, but she was not. 


‘After he had left: Blair, Simpson had 
given orders that if anything happened; day 
or night, he was to be notified immediately. 


He had a curious feeling that he was not 


through with Crane and Darrow. This call 


in the night had not surprised him. 


In a short time he saw the lights ‘of 


Quincy ahead of him. As he reached the 


He jumped from the car and hurried to 
the station door. The men crowded about 
him as he pushed his way among them and 
entered the station. The light in the wait- 


ing room had been lit, and the night opera~ 
tor, stripped to the waist, was sitting under 
it. A doctor was dressing a wound in his 


chest. 
“How bad?” Simpson asked. 


“Flesh wound,” the doctor answered. 


“ Bullet just grazed him.” 


_“ How’d it happen, Wheeler?” he asked 


the operator. 


“JT was sitting at the table reading eo 


village he turned down a road which bisect- _ ; 
ed it and came to the tracks. On the © 
station platform he saw a group of men. 


magazine when a man appeared at the win- 


dow,” the operator answered. 


a gun through the window and told me to 
stick up my hands, 
keep them up and come outside. I couldn’t 
do epinatne but Hehe Another man | came ie, 


“He poked 


i did, He told’ mate: 


Be 
so 
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the first man ben me covered, the second 
one went into the office and blew the safe. 

‘“‘ When they were making their getaway 
I ran toward the door of the office. One of 
them turned at the outer door and blazed 
away at me. When [I saw his arm go up, I 
jumped, but the bullet got me across the 
chest. I notified the yard office first thing, 
and then I called a doctor.” 

_“ What sort of looking men were they?” 

Simpson asked. 

“They had their faces covered, so I 
couldn’t see them,” the operator answered. 
“ But one of them was a big man, almost 
as big as you. The other was as tall as the 
first, but slender.” 

Simpson had half hoped, half feared, that 
one of the men would correspond to a de- 
scription of Darrow—but neither of them 
did. 

He went into the office and began to ex- 
amine the safe. The operator, his wound 
_ dressed, followed him, and stood looking 

over is shoulder, as he stooped i in front of 
the safe. 

Suddenly the operator straightened up, 
- with an exclamation. Simpson looked up. 
“ There’s another!”’ the operator said. 

“ Another what?” Simpson asked. 

ok Robbery. Crawfordsville is reporting’ 
: it. ” } 
“Get is,” Simpson ordered. 

“Safe blown open by two men,” the 
operator read from the sounder. ‘“ Both 
- got away.” 

- “ How long since Ags thing happened 
here?”’ Simpson asked. 

“Tt was at twelve fifteen,” the operator 
see -“Tt’s one fifteen now. Just an hour 
Sioae : 

“ How did those dations make their get- 
away?” 

-«T give it up. I didn’t hear them arrive 
and I didn’t hear them leave. The first I 
_ knew they were here was when that fellow 
stuck his gun through the window. I was 
out of commission for a few minutes after 

I felt that bullet crease me.” 
“All right,” Simpson said. ‘‘ Call Bal- 
lard at the yard office and tell him to have 
_ Bright and Colby meet me in Crawfords- 
ville at once. -I wish you’d call up some 
of the people you know in this town, and 


‘Baten 4 any. of teed have head an at 
‘Let me know at. Craw- . 
No doubt the same men did — 
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since midnight. | 
fordsville. 
both jobs. They: must have had a car.” 

“ All right, sir.’ | 

Simpson went back to the machine wad 
headed for Crawfordsville at top speed. 
He found the same situation as had con- 
fronted him at Quincy, except that the 
operator had been more discreet, and so 
had escaped injury. This operator had not 
heard the men arrive, and had not taken 
the chance of watching to see how they had 
left. 

‘“What’d they look: 
asked. 


like?”? Simpson 


“They were young fellows, not very tall, 


rather slender. The one that told me to 
put up my hands had a peculiar voice. It 
was more like a woman’s voice than a 
man’s, a kind of a soft, purring voice.” 

“Neither Crane nor Darrow,’ said 
Simpson to himself. 

An examination of the safe yielded noth- 
ing. It had been blown in the customary 
way. He turned away from it and saw the 
operator walk over to one of his instru- 
ments. He opened the key and answered 
his call. 


“‘ Ballard wants to speak to you,” he | 


said, 

‘“ All right,” Simpson answered. 

The operator told the other office that 
Simpson was waiting, and closed his key. 
The sounder rattled for a minute. The 


operator looked up with a grin on his face. — 


“This is your large evening, Silent,’’ he 
said. ‘The safe at Hughes has been 
blown.” | 

Simpson looked at his watch. tye 
was the next station east. 

“Thirty-five will be here in a ‘wie 
won’t she?” he asked. 


“ She’s been right on the dot all night.” ~ 


‘Ask the dispatcher if you may drop 
your block on her,” Simpson said. ‘ Tele- 
phone around and see if you can get any 
etd of those fellows. And watch my car.” 

** All right,”’ the operator said. 

The passenger train slowed down, and 
Simpson boarded it, explaining the situa- 
tion to the conductor as an apology: for . 
stopping the train. 


own of one thou. 


portant way stations on the division. 
Here the safe-crackers had picked bigger 
game than at Quincy and Crawfordsville. 
_. There was no. essential difference be- 
- tween the methods employed here and the 
other places. But there was a little more 
for Simpson to work on. The operator had 
run to the door of the waiting-room the 
minute the men had disappeared through it. 
_He had seen them running down the track. 
They had disappeared beyond a string of 
cars on a siding. : 
: The operator was able to describe the 
- gunman in detail. Simpson’s eyes glowed 
when he had finished. 
_ _. “ That’s Crane,” he told himself. ‘“ And 
I have no doubt the other one is Darrow.” 
“See if you can get the chief of police 
on the phone,’ he told the operator. 
“Qh, I got him long ago,” the operator 
said. “I told him just what had happened 
and which way those geezers went. He 
said he would throw a string of men around 
the town.” | 
j “Tm going up the-track,” said Simpson. 
“Tf you hear from the chief, find out what 
he has learned. I’ll be back presently. If 
Bright shows up at Crawfordsville, have 


a a ee 
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to get a machine if necessary.” 

He went out to the track and walked 
\down it in the direction the operator had 
indicated. Earlier the sky had been over- 

cast, but the clouds were breaking now, and 
the moon was showing through. Simpson 
walked along the track with bent head, 
looking for anything the men might have 
dropped in their flight. 

He was not wortied: His success had 
come to him through dogged persistence. 
He was a strong man, and it was his way 
to oppose his strength to what got in his 
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was saddened. He felt in his heart that 
Darrow had been with Crane. If that 
were true, Darrow’s scorn of Crane was 
_ pretense. Doubtless they had made up 
their differences and had framed elaborate 
plans while they were in prison. , 
ah Another suspicion had been creeping into 
> ypson ’s mind ever since he had left the 


Se ee a te ae ee 


pckieaie: t was one of the most 


of Hughes for his first operation. 
“Might have gone to Rose the moment he 


him come over here right away. Tell him 


way till finally he made it yield. But he- 


Station. Portage, the station at which Rose 

Darrow was first-trick operator, was just 
east of this station. Its proximity might — 
give a sinister meaning to Darrow’s choice 
pm Cole 


found himself free. She might have hidden 
him till he was ready to strike. The suspi- 
cion was so hideous that Simpson had been _ 
trying to put it out of mind, but he had : 

not succeeded. 


His walk took him to the edge oft town. 2 


There were a group of steel-mills Here, their — : 


- fires painting the sky. Spurs ran info their... u 


yards from the main tracks. Simpson 


could see men moving about before: the : 


fires. 
‘He stood a moment, then sided re- 
trace his steps. 


The man was headed straight for him. - 
When . 
called to him. The policeman 


Simpson 
threw a glance at him and padded OR 
Simpson ran after him. He stopped in 


front. of a square building which housed — : 
the mill-offices, and began to bang on the: =. 


door. There was no answer. 
“Where im tarnation 
man?” he puffed. 
Simpson stepped up to him. | | 
‘I’m chief of the A. and P. Police,” he 
said. ‘“ Anything I can do for you?” 
“Oh,” the policeman said. “ Well, you 
know the safe was blowed down at the sta-" 
tion, don’t your” — 


is that Rallis 


* T just came from there,” Simpson said, : e 
“ Well, I think I got one of your men,” 


the policeman exulted. “The operator 
phoned that the men made off down the 


track, and our chief throwed us all out to S 


He caught me on the : 
wire and told me to watch this district. I 


make a dragnet. 


hot-footed over here, headed for the rail-— . 
road. To make a short cut, I came along _ 
Just before I got to the end 


by the fence. 
of it, I stumbled over something and I 
stooped and put down my hand—right on 
a man’s face!” 


‘“Where is the man now?” ‘Simpson a 


asked. ee 
“'He’s still mare down there. oy gota. Z 


Just as he did so he saw a : 
uniformed policeman run out from the high 
board fence which surrounded the mill. 


the man came abreast of him _ 
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coupla hunkies watching him. You needn’t 
be afraid. He won’t get away.” 


_ “Vd like to have a look at him,” Simp- 


son said. 

“All right,” the policeman said. 
lead you to him. 
must be taking a vacation or maybe he’s 
on his rounds some place. Come along.” 

In a moment Simpson made out two 
laborers standing just ahead of him. The 
policeman pushed them aside and Simpson 
- saw_a man, dressed all in dark clothing, ly- 
ing on the ground. 

Under Simpson’s flashlight, the face was 
white and lifeless; there was a bruise just 
- below the temple. The eyes were closed, 
and the man did not seem to be breathing. 

It was Jimmie Darrow. Listening, Simp- 
son found that the heart was beating 
steadily. a 
 “He’s all right,’ he said quietly. 

“ Some one bumped him and put him out. 
- He’ll be coming round in a bit.” 

“Tf he ain’t badly hurt Tl get the 
wagon for him,’ the policeman said. 

“‘ Think he’s one of the robbers?” 

“He might be,” Simpson admitted. 

‘¢ Shall I run down to the next corner and 

- phone for the wagon?” 

“All right,”’ said Simpson. 

“You won’t forget I caught him, will 
- you?” the policeman asked. 

Simpson said he would not forget. He 

_ was willing that the policeman should have 
all the credit. He was satisfied to stand in 

‘the background. If the suspicion that 

- haunted him proved true, Rose Darrow 
- would not thank him for nabbing Jimmie. 

‘But if it were true, it should not make any 

difference whether she thanked him or not. 
- Yet, Simpson admitted with a sigh, it 

would make a difference. 

: He sent the two laborers back to their 
- work, and stood looking down at Darrow. 

Jf the blow had not seriously injured him 
- his period of unconsciousness must soon 
end, : 

_ Simpson bent down again and felt of his 
- pulse. It was beating about as_ before. 
_ His flashlight disclosed that Darrow’s color 

- was now about normal. He took him by 

the shoulder and shook him violently. 

_ “ Hey, Darrow,” he cried, “ wake up!” 
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I guess the watchman 


_ Darrow’s eyes ees slovine. - Simpson 


put his arms ane him and drew him to a | 


his feet. 

“ How do you feel now?” he asked. 

Darrow put his hands before his face 
and swayed back and forth. 

““See if you can move about a little,” 
Simpson suggested. ‘“ It will steady you if 
you can make it.” 

Darrow walked away half a dozen paces 
nen stepped back. He came close to Simp- 

- When he stopped, he was standing 
SO ae his right side was at Simpson’s left. 

Simpson did not notice the slow, careful 
contracting of Darrow’s muscles. He did 
not notice that Darrow’s right fist closed 
till it was a hard knot.. But he felt that 
fist when it suddenly shot up and connected 
with his jaw. It was such a blow as he 
knew Darrow was perfectly capable of de- 
livering. 

While Simpson staggered back against 
the fence, Jimmie Darrow fled on soundless 
feet. : | : 
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CHAPTER III. 
MIKE LENDS A HELPING HAND. : 
ILENT SIMPSON was too big to be 


put out easily. A sudden, unusual - 


rage helped him to keep his feet, too. 

It swept through him like a strong current. 
He ran along the fence after Darrow, 
but his man was not in sight. 
fleeter of foot than himself, he bitterly re- 
flected, and Darrow had taken a crook’s 
precaution of padding his shoes or of wear- 
ing thick rubbers. Simpson remembered 


now that when he had run, he had made 


no sound on the packed slag in front of the 
fence. 
“Well, he got me that trip—but never 


again,” Simpson muttered. Whatever hid- 


den liking he had had for Darrow died in 
him at that moment. 

He went back to the spot at which die 
policeman had left him. Presently he 


heard the distant clang of the police wagon. | 


The policeman came padding along the 
fence almost immediately. When he saw 
that Simpson was alone he stopped and 
stared blankly. 


Darrow was 


« isi 5 
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: Well, of all the—” he Sau be- 
gan, but his emotions were too profound, 
and he had to stop and stare at Simpson 
again. “ You let him get away,” he went 
on after a minute. ‘A big guy like you. 
Let him get away when you had him right 
im your mitt. Have you looked for him?” 
_ “Certainly I’ve looked for him,” Simp- 
son returned petulantly. “ But I didn’t 
find him. You'd better get back to. the 
wagon and have a new dragnet thrown out 
tr him. It’s the best we can do now.” 
The policeman was without further 
ords. 
nd sadly back to the wagon. 

‘Simpson hastened to the tracks and re- 
turned to the station. He found that 
Bright had followed him in a car which he 
commandeered, leaving his assistant at the 
station to await further orders. He told 
the driver to take him to Portage. 

At Portage he dismissed the car and 
ent to Rose Darrow’s cottage. The cot- 
ge stood at the edge of the village, where 
e country began. It was a quarter past 
ree. He took up his station under a big 
tree across from the cottage and waited. 

_ He was still standing there when dawn 
reddened the east, and when the.street be- 
an to come to life a little later. -At half 
ast five Rose’s mother came out to take in 
e milk bottle. Simpson waited fifteen 
inutes longer till smoke began to curl up 
from the kitchen chimney, and then he 
crossed the street and knocked on the 
kitchen door Mrs. Thompson, Rose’s 
mother, opened the door. 

Js Rose in?” Simpson asked. 

“Why, yes, Joe,” Mrs. Thompson an- 
wered. She looked at Simpson with an ex- 
ession of anxiety. Then she stepped 
rough the door and closed it behind her. 
“Was anything happened?” she asked. 
_ “Ts it something about Jimmie?” 
m. ‘Has Jimmie been here?” 
asked. 

Here?” Mrs. Thompson repeated, and 
voice seemed to hold scorn. 
lly. He’d better ot come here.” 


Simpson 


-Shakinge his head, he went slowly 


“Well, 


‘Tek me time. Simpson’ had iowa to ee 
That scorn in © 


pee many protestations. 
Mrs. Thompson’s voice seemed to him not 
quite the real thing. : 

““ Tl see Rose,” he said. 


- “Come in, then,” Mrs. Thompson said. 
ple 


He followed her into the kitchen. 
called Rose, who looked at him coolly as he 
scanned her face. 


eam 


_. He was not sure, but he believed that ae 


something had happened to Rose. 


her beauty. It was, Simpson believed, ex- 


actly the look which would have been on — 
her face if she and her husband had been 
oe _ 


reunited after a long separation. 
Seemed quite happy. 
“T want to put a question to you,” 


Simpson said, “and it’ll be the only kind 
of adit I know how to et: a ve 


blunt one.’ 
“ What is it?” Rose asked. 


There > 
was an expression on her face that he had » 
not seen there while her husband was in 
prison. She had had a kind of renewal of 


She was standing directly across from 


him, holding herself erect, a challenge in 
her eyes. 
her father, whom Simpson had known as a 
man of steady nerves and brave heart. 
_ “ Have you seen Jimmie since he got out 
of prison?” Simpson asked. 

There was a barely perceptible increase 
in the deep color in Rose’s cheeks. She 
smiled. 


tell you?” she asked. 
_ Why wouldn’t you?” 


“Tf I had seen him it would be paceiea 

c¢ He ‘ 
wouldn’t come near me unless he knew he _ 
He isn’t one to thrust him- 
self on anybody unless they wanted him. 
You knew him 


I wanted to see him,” she said. 


was welcome. 
You ought to know that. 


pretty well. He has pride, even if foe is an 
ex-convict.” 


“Vou knew he was out of the pen?” ie 


Simpson questioned. 
“ Certainly I knew he was out.” 
Simpson saw that no amount of question- 


ing would make her tell him Sane He 3 


tried another tack. 


‘‘T saw him last night, one a Lien F hours ye 
ago,” eg Came SUCRE RCN ak uae atl eace an een 


i (PAN 


She reminded Simpson then of 


“Tf I had seen him do you think I would a 
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_ Where?” the girl asked, and a sudden 
eagerness leaped into her face. uf 

“Tn the mill yard over at Hughes,” Simp- 
son answered. 

He saw he had pierced her armor. She 
was fighting hard to beat back her eager- 


. ness, but was only partially succeeding. 


‘“You know I want to know what hap- 
_ pened, Silent,” she said. ‘“ Are you playing 
with me? Are you going to be a detective 
or are you going to be a human being?” 

‘“‘ There were three robberies on the road 
last night,” Simpson said. ‘“ The last one 
was over at Hughes. Soon after it was 
committed a policeman found your husband 
lying in the mill yard. The policeman left 
your husband in my care. I tried to get 
him on his feet and he repetes me by giving 
me a smash on the jaw.” 

“ Was he hurt?” Rose rated: 

“He had been put out,” Simpson an- 
swered. ‘ But I guess it hadn’t been much 
of a blow. He was unconscious for a short 
time, probably was so when the policeman 
found him. When he came to he was guard- 
ed by two laborers, or, by myself, depend- 
ing on when he came to. He lay still until 
‘he could take advantage of me.” 

_ “Tf he hadn’t taken advantage of you, 

Silent, what would you have done with 
him?” she asked. 

“rd _ locked him up on suspicion, 
of course.’ 

“Tf you had pect in his place would 
you have permitted yourself to be locked 
up on suspicion?” 

Simpson gave her a look that was almost 
a glare. 

a See here, Rose,” he broke out. “ You’ve 
puzzled me ever since Jimmie was con- 
victed. You haven’t acted natural. You 
haven’t done any of the things I expected 
you’d do. I expected you’d either quit him 
or be loyal to him. ‘You haven’t done 
either. All the time he was shut up you 
never noticed him. You never wrote to 
him or went to see him except that once. 
T can’t figure you out.” 

“You expected I’d be a quitter, did you, 
Silent?” she asked. 

“JT wouldn’t expect you to remain tied 


up to a man that was serving time for rob- 


__ bery—or attempted robbery,” he retorted. 


_AROOSY-ALLSTOR ae 


_ For an instant he thought it had. Her lips - | 


og Well, ‘this isn't spotihien 4 ‘us any S| 
Simpson ‘said. “ Has Jimmie been here or 
-hasn’t he? I want a direct answer.” okie, | 
“You'll not get it.” er. | 
He had expected her anger to ne nis | 
own, but it did not. She was as cool as she | 
had been all along. ue 
“Tl tell you something, Silent, and I’m — 
not admitting anything, either,” she went — 


on. “ You're taking the detective pose that — 
you read about. You had Jimmie sent to — 


prison. Now that he has served his time, 
paid his debt to society as the law demands, — 
you’re convinced that he is a criminal for — 
all time. If anything happens anywhere on — 
this division in the next ten years you'll go — 
looking for Jimmie, to see if you can’t con- — 
nect him up with it. I’m not defending — 
him, but it seems to me, as lots of people — 
have argued before, that this is the way to 
confirm a man in criminal tendencies.” 2 

“You admit that Jimmie has criminal @ 
tendencies, then,” said Simpson, | a 

= Admit?” the girl mocked him.  “ T ‘ 
wouldn’t admit anything to you, Silent. — 
You might lock me up on suspicion.” : 

“I don’t understand you, Rose,” Simpson — 
broke out angrily. “If I didn’t know you — 
pretty well; if you were not the daughter © 
of one of the squarest men that ever lived, 4 
I’d say you were as bad as your husband,” 

‘“ Maybe I am,” Rose said. - 

She stood over by the door, facing Sime: 4 
son, radiantly defiant, mocking. more beau- — 
tiful than Simpson had ever seen her. q 

“ Rose,” said Simpson in a low voice, “I 
told your father, on his deathbed, that I — 
would look after you and your mother the © 
best I could. And I’ve tried to. I don’t — 
want any thanks for that. I’m just-calling — 
it to your attention. Can’t you trust me? — 
What’s the use of your standing off like this — 
and hindering me in the plain discharge of © 
my duty.” 

He had expected the plea to move the — 
girl out of her stubbornness, but it did not. — 


tightened as he mentioned her father’s — 
name, and the light died out of her eyes, 
leaving them sad: But. Bum wep took — 
hold of herself. t 
leaped up again. 


1€ as you have talked this’ morning. That 


# ee you've dropped your Beer Tve 
icked it up.” 
“Ym talked out,” Simpson said. “ Pm 


poing to search the house.” 
~ Rose cast down her eyes, 
have a moment of deep thought. Simpson 
inderstood her mental processes. She was 
rying to remember whether there was any- 
thing in the house which Simpson should not 
‘see. Suddenly she flashed a smiling look 


She seemed to 


“ All right, Silent,’ she said. ‘‘ Search 
as far as you like.” 
E Simpson went into the room beyond the 
‘kitchen. He spent fifteen minutes in his 
‘search. It revealed nothing. Certainly 
Darrow was not in hiding eas on the 
premises. 
. He came back to the kitchen. Rose was 
not there. 
“‘ Where’s Rose?” he demanded. 
*“ Gone to work, of course,”” Mrs. Thomp- 
‘son said. ‘Since you took her husband 
away from her she has had to work. You 
know that, as well as I do.” 
‘ “* Has a been here?” 
asked. 
_ Mrs. Thompson _ did not look up. Simp- 
“son saw a smile curve the corner of her 
“mouth. % 
— “You asked me that before,” she said. 
“Rose told you to act this way, didn’t 
she: et? Simpson said angrily. ‘ You are a 
“puzzling pair of women, all right.” 
% Tie stood looking about the room, un- 
“willing to leave until he had disebucied 
“something. His eyes lighted on a brass 
smoking stand just beyond the kitchen 
stove. He remembered that stand as being 
‘one of Jimmie Darrow’s most precious pos- 
sessions. It had been a birthday gift from 
Rose soon after they were married. Simp- 
on recalled that the last time he had seen 
the stand it had been in the sitting room. 
Mrs. Thompson’ s back was still to him. 


He drew a cigar from his pocket and walked 


Simpson 


’ 
} I tt ae 


ve never ean: you Salk « SO das A one. 


over to the stove to light a match. As 


stand. There were cigar ashes in it. 
Simpson could not repress a little thrill 
of satisfaction. He had made a discovery, 
and he had to be glad of it, even though it 
incriminated Rose and her ‘mother, 


He could easily visualize what had taken 


place in the kitchen some time in the past 
night. Darrow had started a fire to get 
warm before going out on his adventure. — 
He had sat by the kitchen stove and smoked 
a cigar. There were the ashes in the tray. 

“Well, Tl be going,” he said casually. 
*“* There’s nothing to keep me here, I guess.”’ 

Mrs. Thompson glanced up at him quick- 
ly then. She knew that Simpson was one 
of the most pertinacious of men. When 
he was forced to let go of anything he did 
so reluctantly and slowly. He had come 
here convinced that he was going to discover 
something. Suddenly he had become satis- 
fied, with no apparent reason. 

Mrs. Thompson’s glance swept the room > 
as Simpson’s had done. It rested on the 
smoking stand. She knew immediately what — 
Simpson had discovered. But she only 
lowered her eyes swiftly and said: 

‘“‘ There is nothing here, Silent.” : 

Simpson hurried back to the station. 
Rose was on duty. From the window he - 


asked her if anything was due which would _ 


take him over to Hughes. The girl said 
there would be a westbound freight in a 
few minutes. Simpson had her drop the 
block on it, and as it slowed up he hopped 
on board. 

At Hughes he found Bright still there, 
and another of his men, Colby. e 
He called them into the waiting room 
and told them what had happened. 

‘“‘ Both of you go over to Portage and get 
on the job,” he said. | 


When she is at home watch the cot- 
tage. I have a notion that Darrow will be ~ 
back there before long. Arrest him on 
sight. Vl be at the hotel here if pein 
turns up.” 


Simpson went to one of the hotels and me 


turned’ in. He was not particularly pleased 

with himself for having set a watch on Rose, : 

but there seemed no other way. _ i 
When Bright and me pe at Por- 


axis Fo fe at 


BAT. 


he lit it he glanced at the ash-tray of the 


“Don’t lose sight - 
of Mrs. Darrow when she is away from © 
home. 
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tage ve left the train ae it ene) Whe 


the station. They took up their places 
where they could keep both entrances to 
the station under observation. 

At that time Rose was sitting in front of 
the telegraph table reading the- morning 
paper from Hughes. It had an account of 
the three robberies. 

Presently she put the paper aside and 
looked up. There had been a step in the 
waiting room. The door was opened and 
the section foreman came in. He stood a 
moment comparing his watch with the clock 
on the wall. Then he turned toward Rose 
and said with an exaggerated air of Secrecy: 
“Colby and Bright has been on the job 
for the past two hours, Miss Rose. Was 
that what you suspected?” 
“Something like that, Mike,” Rose an- 
— swered. ‘‘ You won’t tell anybody that I 
had you watching for me, will you?” 

““ Not on me loife,” Mike assured her. 

He left, and Rose took up the paper 
again. 

“Oh, Silent Siemesn she murmured, 
— two alert minions of the law to watch one 
poor, lone woman!” : 


CHAPTER IV. 
~ MIKE TAKES A WALK, 


2 DISGRUNTLED Simpson sat in the 
rag smoker of the evening local train 
for Portage. For three days he had 
been trying unsuccessfully to get trace of 
the men who had blown the company’s 
safes. He had started at Buffalo and had 
traveled to Chicago, Denver, and St. Louis. 
Crane had not been heard from. 
_ He visited the places Darrow had fre- 
quented when he had had his lapse just be- 
fore the train wreck, but nobody had seen 
Darrow or heard of him. Simpson had 
come to the conclusion that Crane and Dar- 
row were still somewhere along the A. and 
_P., getting ready for more deviltry. 

Every morning, wherever he had been, 
Simpson had had a wire from Colby. There 
had been nothing to report. Rose was go- 
ing about her business during the day and 
-_- remaining home at night. Darrow had not 
appeared at the cottage. 


‘Simpson had had to report that there 


sage froted Blair ae ie Blair, w 
Simpson appeared in response to th mes 
sage, wanted to know of development: 


none. | 
“Have you seen Darrow?” Biaie. ie 
asked. 
simpson had had to tell the story of Dare 
row’s escape. 
“Oh!” Blair had said. 
The one little word had made Sig on 
uncomfortable. Like a great many young 
superintendents, Blair wanted quick results, 
“Has Darrow seen his wife?” the — 
intendent asked. = 
“J think he has,” Simpson answered, and 
he told Blair what he knew. “I’ve got 
two men on the job watching her,” ae 
added. S 
“Tf you get your hands on him again F 
don’t let him get away from you,” Blair 
said. ‘‘ From what you say I should infer 
that his wife knows where he is. Doubtles 
she knew he was in on that wreck. There’ S 
no chance you might want to shield her a 
little, is there, Simpson—for old times’ 
sake?” 4 
Simpson flushed. Nething like that hadi i 
ever been imputed to him before. 8 
‘I sent Darrow to the pen before, didn’t 
I?” he asked. 
“ That’s true,” Blair camceded : «Well, 
keep going. We’ ve got to get these Rd 
Those safe robberies were probably just a 
overture. They’ll-be pulling off omc : 
big one of these nights.” - :- 
_ That thought had been nagging Simpson . 
all along. He was sure—had been sure from 
the first—that Crane and Darrow were not 
working alone. He was oppressed by a 
feeling that the road was the magnet cca 
ing a bunch of high-class crooks. Watching 
Rose Darrow seemed to be a puny effort, 
if that were true, but it was the only define 
ite thing he could do just yet. : 
At Portage he stepped from the train intel 
a cold drizzle. He walked out to Rose’s 
cottage, keeping on the opposite side of 
street. He found Bright eapdcies ac 
from i cottage. 


Te couldn’t tell. He had on a rain- 
at, and a soft hat drawn down over his 
s. He went in without knocking. Colby 
ted to hear what was said if he could, 
re we went in. He ought to be coming 
er here in a few minutes.” 


emed a long time. 

‘““ They’re sitting in the kitchen,” Colby 
ported when finally he joined them, “ but 
can’t hear what they’re saying. The 
ades are drawn and I can’t see, either. 
at do you want me to do, chief?”’ 

““Go back where you were,” Simpson 
“Tl go inside. Darrow may make 
dash for it out the front or the rear 
Land him if you have to stop him 


Colby went back to his post. Simpson 
ave him two minutes, then crossed the road 
ind went to the kitchen door. From in- 
‘side the kitchen he could hear the indistinct 
ound of voices. 

He rapped smartly on the door, prepared 
to throw it open if he heard any one mak- 
ng a hasty exit from the room. But there 
was only a step toward the door and it was 
pened. Rose stood framed in the light 
m within. 

“Why, yes,” Rose said. ‘‘ Come right in. 
u must be wet.” 

Simpson stepped into the room. He 
ked beyond the stove to the spot where 
smoking stand had stood. A man was 


He was an extremely bald man with a 
avy growth of red whiskers. As Simpson 
ked at him he dropped the ashes from 
lis cigar into the stand at his elbow. 

““ How do, Mr. Simpson,” he said. 
“How do, Mike,” said Simpson. 
‘Won’t you sit down, Silent?” Rose 
ed, a little too hospitably, Simpson 


Danow?” & onan Seed eagerly. : 


They awaited him in silence for what 


_ “J want to come in, Rose,” Simpson said. 


1N1 a : SIMPSON. 


se . come for-word of Jimmie Darrow,” 


Mike answered. ‘‘ He’s a fine man, and I 


been wondering if he’d not show up at his 


old home.” 
“You were wondering that a few nights 
ago, weren’t you?” 
‘“‘T was,” Mike said. 
nights ago to see if he had come. 
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“I was here a few 
T sat — 


right here and smoked a cigar as I’m a do- os 


ing now, but he didn’t come.’’ 


Simpson did not answer him. The one 


clew that had indicated Darrow’s presence 
in the house since his release was ee 
He turned to Rose. 

“Have you seen your husband since 
you’ve seen me?” he asked. 


‘““ My answer to that will have to be the 
same as it' was when you were here last,” 


Rose answered. 
“Thank you.” 
door. 


Simpson turned to the 


asked, hes abla him. 

- No o,” Simpson answered. — 

He went down the walk to the street. He 
was aware that Rose stood in the doorway 
till he reached it. 
was peering about to see if he had company. 

““She’s a darned sight shrewder than I 


“Would you like an umbrella?’ Rose 


He had a notion that she _ 


thought she was,” Simpson complained to _ 


himself as he crossed over to Bright. 

“What luck?” the man asked. 

‘None at all. The man in the house is 
Mike, the section foreman. 
making a little call to see if Darrow has 
come back. I’m going to trail him when 
he comes out. 


He’s altogether too casual.” — 


He says he is © 


Fifteen minutes passed before Mike 


emerged from the cottage. He came to the 


street and set off toward the tracks without 


looking about him. Simpson picked up the 


trail. Mike struck off down the tracks in 
the direction of the mills. 


The drizzle of rain and the overcast sky, 
as well as Mike’s indifference, helped Simp-. 


son to follow him without being seen. Mike — 


did not turn about. He walked steadily, 
with bent head, till he came to the mills. 
There he went directly to the mill office and 


entered. Through the window Simpson saw 
that the watchman was there. He and Mike _ 


seemed to drop at once into an amiable ba 


versation. 


® 
: ea 


“Outside the rain increased. It este doen 


on Simpson till he was wet through. Mut- 


tering imprecations he stood and waited for 
the man to come out. Mike did so, along 
toward eleven o’clock. 


He set off down the track, and Simpson ~ 


followed him. He didn’t quite understand 
what Mike was doing. It seemed unlikely 
that after his “call” on Rose and her 
_ mother he would walk in the rain to chat 
with the watchman. 

But Mike seemed to be entirely satisfied 
with himself and seemed not to mind the 
rain. He plodded on, whistling a tune over 
and over. They came at length to a string 
of gondolas destined for the mills. The 
shadows of these took Mike, and Simpson 


- followed him. He passed one car, and 


stopped. Something had moved between 
this first car and the one ahead of it. Simp- 
son jerked out his automatic pistol. 
Suspicion of Mike had flashed through 
his brain as soon as he saw that he was 
about to be ambushed, as he thought. Mike 
had been at the cottage for a definite pur- 
pose. He had lured Simpson to this out-of- 
the-way place so that some one—Darrow 
probably—might attack him. The idea 
came in flashes, taking no time. 
_ There came a stab of flame from between 
the two cars, and a bullet sped past Simp- 
son. He fired point blank at the spot from 
which the flame had leaped at him. There 
was an answering shot, and Simpson, still 
unhit, fired once more. Evidently he 
- missed, for he saw something that was only 
a shadow in the other shadows dart out 
from between the cars. 
- Stop or I’ll shoot again,” Simpson cried. 
He had got out his flashlight with his free 
hand and turned it on. The light picked 
out a fleeing man. Simpson fired at him 
and he suddenly stopped and turned. A 
bullet sped too close to Simpson for com- 
fort. He fired straight at the man’s chest. 
He saw the man begin to stoop at the in- 

stant he fired and then he saw him pitch 
forward on his face. He understood what 
had happened. The man had fired, had 


_ stooped to escape the return, but had not. 


been quick enough, and had apparently got 


ie ta See, bullet in his shoulder. 
__ Simpson moved toward him, keeping the 


“ARGOSY- ALLSTOR Y 


Simpson had known him for a long time, 


light o on him ‘so that 
move he made. 
hurt as he seine ic fe react 
body he saw Mike returning along 
track. | | 
“What’s up, Mr. Simpson ™ Mike Ce 
“Stay where you are,” Simpson ord 
“TT attend to you in a minute.” 
As Simpson stood above him the injur 
man did not stir. Simpson turned him ovel 
and put the light on his face. ™ 
“Well, Crane, I got you, didn’t oa | 
Simpson said. a 
“You got me,” Crane answered in a lov we 
voice. “Take me some place where a doc 
tor can look at me. I’m bleeding.” 2 
Simpson’s examination showed that the 
bullet had gone through his shoulder 
Simpson checked the flow of blood, then “ 
called Mike. - 
“Why did you lead me down here? e 
asked sternly. i 
“Lead you down here?” Mike asked it 
nocently. ‘I wasn’t leadin’ you no nt 
I was just down to visit Donohue for a om — 
ute before I turned in.” “ 
“ You’re pretty strong on visiting, aren’t 
you?” Simpson said. q 
“Tt’s a shame, it is!” Mike a i 
‘Thirty years and more I’ve tended secti 
on this road and never a mess have T been 
in. Who’s this?” a 
“Don’t you know him?” = 
Mike peered down at the upturned faces Se 
‘“ Never saw him in my life before,” he 
said. Z 
There was a ring of teuth in his voic C. 


and knew that his record was clear. = 
‘Well, you run along and get a oon 
of your men and your hand car and come 
and get this fellow,” Simpson orde 
“* Show some speed now.” 
- “ Tl do that,” Mike said, and he- a 
Simpson bent down to Crane. 
“Come through,” he said. 
‘““ About what?” Crane asked. 
“Why did you try to get me?” 
“Because you got me once. I’m 
through serving my bit on your accou int, 
ain’t IP Think I’d forget that?” a | 
“Were you concerned in one of the )b- 
beries the other night?” ae 


‘I don’t know where Darrow is now,” 
ane said. ‘‘ But you lay for him, Simp- 
You get him and you'll get the man 
t robbed them safes. I’m telling you 


‘ How do you know that?” 

‘Tl tell you about it. Hold my head 

p a little. That’s no better. Put it down. 

Yow about Darrow and them safes. I—” 

~“ Vou’re stalling,” Simpson interrupted 

‘him. “ You took a minute there, just then, 
o frame a lie. I want the truth. Where 


_ “T believe you auld, Stiecon. fs Crane 
said. “I don’t know where Darrow is.’ 
‘You're lying agoin,” Simpson said. 
Over on the track you go.” 
“ All right, Simpson,” Crane said. “ You 
‘murder me in cold blood that way if 
u want to. But I’m telling you the truth. 
on’t know where Darrow is. I haven’t 
n him since I left the pen.” 
‘How did you know I was down here?” 
pson asked. ‘“ Is Mike working with 
uP’ 
‘Mike? I don’t know him. I followed 
u down to the mill and circled ahead of 
u when you started back. I knew you 
s looking east and west trying to get a 
e on me, and I picked you up when you 
off the train and went to headquarters. 
een trailin’ you ever since.” 
That, too, was the truth, as Simpson per- 
eived. He had done Mike an injustice. 
-“ Crane, I learned in Chicago that there’s 
gang of you ready to raid our road,” he 
d. “If you’ll come through now, I'll see 
t nothing happens to you. If you don’t 
me through, I’m going to drape you over 


Who are you working for?” 


ee 1 ata. 


rails and let the first train cut you to” 


85h. 


“ Nobody,” Crane answered. “T’ve al- 


ways worked for myself, and I always will.” . 


“Yow’re lying,” Simpson growled. “TI 
can tell you’re lying by your voice.” 


“Tm giving you this straight, Simpson,” 


said the crook. F 

There was a long blast from an engine’s 
whistle. 

“ Hear that?” Simpson asked. 
the truth or on the rails you go. The head- 
light won’t pick you up till it’s too late. 
Pll stand by to shoot you if you try to roll 
off the track. Tell me!” 

“‘1’m working for myself,”’ Crane said. 

Simpson picked him up and laid him 
across the track. Down the track the head- 


light showed dimly. Simpson stood over 


Crane. 
“Will you tell?” he asked. 


“You can murder me if you like, Simp- 
“But I had nothing to 
do with those robberies and I’m not work- 


son,” Crane said. 


ing with anybody.” 


As the light from the engine increased | 


Simpson Heut down and gathered Crane up 
in his arms. He put him down beside the 
track. As the train slid past them, he stood 
beside the track, swearing softly to himself. 

“T knew you didn’t have the nerve, you 
big stiff!” said the man on the ground. 

But the rattle of the train drowned his 
voice before it reached Simpson’s ears. 


va 


CHAPTER V. 


SIMPSON GETS A LETTER. 


HE train passed and Simpson stood 


waiting in the rain for the hand car to 
come. 


few feet from him. Three unrecognizable 
men in raincoats were at the handbars. 


, Simpson did not look at them closely. _ 


They said nothing. As he stooped over to 
pick up his prisoner he was hit on the back 
of the head, and fell forward against the 
car. 


For just an instant he was dazed, as 


“ Tell me | 


He heard it in a few minutes 
and it came into view only when it wasa _ 


ro 


he had been when Darrow had struck him 


down at the mill. 
to his rescue. 


But again rage came 


His suspicions of Mike — 
seemed confirmed and he determined to — 


their burden. 


our getaway.” 


make the section foreman pay for that blow. 


As he turned about he heard an a 
_ voice say: 

“Don’t shoot. Smash him sown We 
heard that other shooting clear up by the 
crossing. We'll have the town on top of 
us first thing we know.” 

Simpson wheeled about as they made a 
rush for him, and seized the first man about 
the waist and crushed him to him. Then 
he hurled him back. He took a forward 
step to engage the other two men when out 
of the rain three more figures came. One 
of them Simpson recognized as Mike. 
Simpson had a ferocious desire to get 

Mike then. He felt that Mike had made a 
fool of him. He thought he understood 
the game quite clearly. Mike had led him 
into this trap. He had purposely got him 
_ to this lonely spot so that he might be shot 
down. When he had captured Crane,-Mike 
had gone for Crane’s men. He forgot that 
he had dispatched Mike for the hand car. 

As he struggled toward Mike, Mike 
sprung a fresh surprise, however. He aimed 
_a blow at one of the three men. It caught 
the man below the ear. The man cried out 
~and fell back. 

The two others sprang to his side, level- 
‘ing their guns at Simpson and Mike. 
Mike’s men were standing back, waiting for 
orders from Mike as they always waited. 
One of the guns was pointed directly at 
-Simpson’s heart. fe 
“Put up your hands,” one of the men 
yelled. “I'll shoot you dead if you don’t, 
Simpson. You know I'll do it, too. Put 
em up, I tell you!” 

Simpson knew he would do it. With a 
 sickish feeling in the pit of his stomach he 
“put up his hands. Mike did likewise. 
Silent in his anger, Simpson watched the 
men carry Crane to the hand car. He 

watched them climb up on the car with 
Two of them manned the 
bars while the third stood facing Simpson, 
a gun in each hand. 

‘Don’t you stir,” he warned. | 
you if you do! Don’t you stir till we make 


7 


The car moved off in the rain. When 
it was out of sight, ae put down his 
— es 


they was there, but the car was gone. 


. that?” 


“Tl kill 


asked. ‘ « Quick!? 3 
“My men was in bed,” Mike ; rere 
“They had to get some ‘clothes on. Th 
live just by the track. | ‘When I had rol 
them out I thought I might as well g 
the station and find out about trains while 


I was waitin’ for them. When I come back Kk 


thought mebbe you had come up and got 
it. You are such an impatient man, Mr. 
Simpson. So J took my two men and con 
along down here. I done what I could, but | 
it wasn’t much. What’s a man goin’ to do 
when he is stackin’ up against guns like 


“ He’s going to do about what we did, I I 
guess,” Simpson said. ‘ Come on.” ; 
He drew himself up between two cars 
and jumped down on the other side, where a 
there was a dirt road, Mike and me men ; | 
after him. They ran toward the crossing. 
As they neared the crossing they saw 
the light of an automobile. Simpson called 
to Mike to stay back while he ran tommll 
the light. He was half a dozen rods from n 
it when he heard the machine start. He 
ran faster. The machine pulled away. B | 
When Simpson reached the road it was — 
across the tracks. Simpson began firing at 
it, but it sped out of sight without his 
bullets taking noticeable effect. 3 
He ran to the station and told the opera 
tor to notify the police to look out for 
the machine. He had little hope of catch- ; 
ing it, however, for it was headed for the 
open country. : 
He went out on the platform. As he 
reached it he say a man running along the 
track toward him. Bright sprang up beside 
him a moment later. 
“Mrs. Darrow left the house a white 
ago,” Bright reported. ‘“‘ She went to a 
garage downtown and got a machine. Col- 
by followed her in another machine.” 
‘Who was driving her?” Simpson asked, 
“She was driving herself.” 
Simpson stared down at him. Driving a 
car was an accomplishment which he didn’t 
know Rose had. aa 
“Where did she go?” sie 
‘Headed out toward the country, on at 
road running through the wallage:® ee 


py mechanic. ‘The mechanic veri- 
ed Bright’ s statement. 
“Does Mrs. Darrow often rent a car?” 
Simpson asked. 
_ “She doesn’t have to rent one,” he man 
ees. ‘She owns her own car.’ 
_. Simpson had to stare at him, too. He 
: would not have been more astonished and 
= perplexed if the man had said Rose owned 
- a-railroad. He knew her father had left a 
_ thousand dollars or so when he had died, 
but he didn’t suppose Rose would invest 
that in a car. The money belonged to her 
mother, anyhow. 
_ “How long has she had the car?” he 
asked. 
“ She brought it here one eee about 
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a month ago,” the man said. “It’s a new 
one. She’s only had it out twice since then, 
__ but she can drive it all right.” 
Simpson and Bright went back to the 
: street. Simpson fell into a study from 
__ which no questioning on Bright’s part could 
rouse him. 

‘They waited fifteen minutes and then a 
light showed down the road toward the 
_ Station. 

: “A machine is coming,” Bright said. 
_ “Two of them, in fact. I imagine it’s the 
girl and Colby returning.” 

“Tf it is, you talk to her,” Simpson or- 
= dered...“ Find out what she’s got to =y 
- about where she’s been.” 

As the machine turned into the garage, 
_ Simpson saw that Mike was sitting beside 


- Rose. The machine went on into the garage 
and Rose and Mike stepped down. Mike 
came out to the two men. 

‘Where have you been riding with Mrs. 
Darrow, Mike?” Bright asked. 
“7 was standing down by the track when 

. she came along in her car, ” Mike answered. 
“ She just picked me up.” 

_- Simpson scanned his face, but it was 

bland with innocence. Mike was altogether 

_ too bland, Simpson thought. He appeared 

— to be very well satisfied with himself. 

As Rose came out of the garage Colby 

& este up and stopped beside the three men. 

“What happened?” Bright asked. 

aft: a sic said disgustedly, sd aise 


ete 


garage. i sisted: 


_ She just drove around a mile square, with — 
me trailing her. 


She didn’t stop once.” 
Rose came up to Simpson, smiling. Simp- 
son glared at her. | 
“What’s the matter, Silent?” she asked. ; 
“ Living up to your nickname at last, are 
you? You’ve talked more in the last few 
days than I ever heard you talk before.” 
Simpson sensed anxiety beneath her light 
tone. A kind of veil of dismay seemed to 
have dropped over her face. Simpson knew 
what was passing in her mind. She was 
afraid of him now that he had resumed his 
taciturnity.. His silence had made many. a 
crook worry, trying to guess what Simpson’s 
next move was to be. He did not answer 
Rose now. : 
“Where have you been?” Bright asked. 
“Taking a ride. I had a little head- : 


ache. I needed the air.’ eis 


““ Where’d you get the car?” 

“T bought it. Anybody can have acar 
these days. I’ve as much right as any- | 
body else to own one, haven’t I?” a 

“Did you expect to meet some <one?” 
Bright asked. : 

The girl turned on Simpson, — 
angry. 

‘Why do you stand there dike: a stone 
and let your man question me?” she de- 
manded. ‘ Why don’t you do it yourself. 
You set these two men to watch me. ‘Tm Bee 
ashamed of you, Silent.” Soe 

“Why don’t you tell the truth, then?” 
Bright asked. 

Rose turned a contemptuous tole on .- 
Simpson, but he was not to be moved by te 
_ “Tl tell you the truth,” she announced. _ 
“I knew the very minute that yourtwomen 
came to watch me in the hope that I would _ 
meet my husband. I’ve known all along — 
that you were watching my home. You _ 
thought I’d be taken unawares and go out 
to meet my husband and then you would _ 
know where he was and what he was doing. 
To-night I came out just to see if you would 
follow me. And you did. You're “sons a 
clever, aren’t you?” : 

She gave Simpson abthier ek: of scom, 
and walked away down the street. Re eed 

“ Well, I'll be hittin’ the hay,” Mike re- oe 

marked casually. . er 

“Just a minute, Mike,” ae ordered. O 


354 
Mike stopped. - Bright took his arm. — 


“ Mike,” Bright said, “ did you tip Mrs. 
Darrow off to the fact that we have been ~ 


watching her?” | 
_. Mike had a judicia! air as he considered 


that. He took his time about deciding what 


he should say. 

“Since Mrs. Darrow has told you that 
she knows you been watchin’ her, I don’t 
know as it ‘ll make any difference if you 
have the whole of it!’ he said. ‘“ Mrs. 
Darrow is a smart woman. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Simpson? Excuse me. I Mongol 
you wasn’t talkin’. 

“Well, about a couple of years ago my 
old woman was took sick with the quinsy. 
A man like me ain’t got any too many 
friends in a stuck-up- town like this. So 
when Rose come in and done the dishes 

every day and made the woman. comfor- 
table, I didn’t forget it. That’s all the mys- 
tery there is about me helpin’ Rose. 

“ Ain’t it a gra-and mystery for a bunch 
of detectives to solve?” He was waxing elo- 
quent .and his quick temper was rising a 
little. ‘‘ Rose come to me and she says she 

_ is suspicious that she will be watched. So 
she tells me to keep my eyes open. I do, 


and I see you and Colby the minute you. 


landed here. I told her. She knew you’d 
be wantin’ to know what she was doin’ when 
she was off duty. So I snooped about her 
house and saw you men watchin’ it. I re- 
ported that to her. That’s what I was doin’ 
in the kitchen when you found me there.” 
He chuckled. “ That an’ smokin’ a cigar 
that Rose gimme out of a box that Darrow 
left behind him when he went away. They 
was dry cigars, but good.” 
His chuckle rose to laughter and a gale 

of it swept him. 

“Think of me sittin’ there smokin’ a 
cigar in Mrs. Darrow’s kitchen and knock- 
in’ the ashes into that elegant tray. When 
it’s all over, remember about me smokin’ 
that cigar!” Then, seriously, “‘ I’m goin’ to 
hit the hay like I said,” he added. ‘I’m 
a man that needs rest. If you want to stop 
- me, stop me. If you don’t, let me go.” 
He walked away and they did not stop 


him. 


ae at ’s\-80 o funny about his smacking a 
cigar?” Bright wondered. > 


; i ; 
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Simpson cue a over sion a ‘moment 
and then he thought he understood it. He 
was sure, now, that his first notion. tee , 

the cigar ashes was correct. 
been in the kitchen that first night and 
had smoked a cigar, as Simpson had sup- | 


~posed. Mrs. Thompson had seen that he — 


was suspicious of the ashes. She had told 
Rose. Rose had had Mike there in the 
kitchen on succeeding nights to smoke a 


‘cigar, knowing that sooner or later Simpson 
would come back to the house. a 
Rose and Mrs. Thompson were cleverer 


than Simpson had thought, and Mike was 
getting a good many free cigars. | 

And Rose was not going to lead them to 
Darrow. Apparently, she still had faith in 
her husband. She knew where he was, and 
She had been astute enough to discover 
that she was being watched. She had 
cashed in on the little service she had 
rendered Mike and his wife. She had taken 
a ride around a rural block to see if she 
would be followed. Simpson knew that 
she had checkmated. him so far. 

But what hurt him and puzzled him most 
was that Rose was still loyal to a.man who 
had served two prison terms. He hadn’t 
thought her that kind of a girl. If she 
still loved Darrow, why the deuce hadn’t 
she visited him in prison, or at least written 
to him? Evidently she was playing a deep 
and far-sighted. game—a game which had 
begun the moment the penitentiary doors 
closed on her husband. | 

Well,” he said stubbornly, breaking his 
silence at last, “you and Colby stay on the — 
job here. We’ll know what Mrs. Darrow 
does, at least.” . 

He went to the hotel to get a room. As 
he registered, the clerk read his name. 

-“ There’s a letter for you, Mr. Simpson,” 
the clerk said. ‘ It came yesterday. Some- 
body must have been expecting you.” 

Simpson took the letter to his room with 
him and opened it. After he had read it he 
sat staring at the handwriting. It was a 
typical operator’s fist. It might have been 
written by any one of many operators whom 
Simpson knew. It might have been written 
by Rose Darrow. He would have had to 
have a sample of her writing before him 
to be sure. Even with that, he € Auge: not 


Darrow had 
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due. 
- Rose through the window. 


fist. 


son returned. 


ot her puzzle. it read: 


ie nea poets Portage Jott a few days. At 
least, don’t go farther away than Hughes. 
You'll hear from me before long. There is 
something” doing—something _ big. ~ You had 
‘better get about three more men on the job. 
Play 
the silent stuff from now on. Yow re, doing 
fine. 


“ Hang around Portage, or Hughes, and 
get a bullet in my back some night,” ” said 
Simpson to himself. 


He rose and began to pace the floor. He 


was still pacing it when dawn came. 


“CHAPTER VI. 
re NEVER! K ‘eg 


a ‘appeared at the station at 
half past seven.the next morning, ten 
minutes before the westbound local was 

He went into the station and faced 


“ How’s Twenty-three?”’ he asked gruffly. 

‘QO. T.,” Rose answered. “‘ Mad at me, 
Silent?” she asked appealingly. 

i ose Simpson answered. “Only 
you're not the girl I thought you were.” 

“Why not?” 

Simpson saw that she had a book * 


_ flimsy with a train order on the top sheet 


lying in front of her, 
. “ Let me see that order,” he said. © 

Rose hesitated just perceptibly and then 
brought the book to him. He studied her 
handwriting carefully. It was greatly simi- 
lar to the handwriting in the letter he had 
received, but he could not be sure it was 
the same. Rose was one of the few girl 
operators who wrote the typical operator’s 
Simpson handed the book back to her. 

“ Have you got a new Job, Silent?” she 
asked. 

c¢ Why?’ 

“T thought ashe: they had appointed 
you inspector of train orders. Don’t you 


think I throw a pretty good fist?” 


‘“‘ You throw a good fist all right,” Simp- 
“Can you write as well with 


y ine letter itself 


had come over the ae 


ap oe Better J: chink: ” eke id : . e 
‘Simpson looked at her keenly. She met ds 


his gaze with level eyes. 


“You didn’t happen to write a letter to ol 
me, did you?” he asked. ee 
ue: Why, Silent,” she laughed, “ ‘Tye seen 


you off and on for several days. I wouldn’t 


dream of writing to you when I could tell 
you to your face whatever I had to = ‘pe is 
you.” 
“ F guess Twenty-three is coming,” Simp- - 
son said. : 2 
He went outside. He wouldn’t give her 2 
the satisfaction of questioning her about the — 
letter because he knew he would get noth- | 
ing from hef¥ even if she had written it. 
“Can you take it easy around the _ 


curve?” he asked the engineer when he had 


hopped up into the cab. “I want to jump _ 
down as soon as we get out of sight of 
the station.” a 

“ All right, Silent,” the engineer said. 
“Got a hen on?” fee 

‘A setting hen with no eggs under Poe gia 
Simpson said. 


He jumped down beyond the west ee ue 


and walked over to a trolley line. On that — 
he went to a village which was not on the 
railroad and spent the day there. At eight 
o’clock he was across the street from Rose’ s cs 
cottage. ae 

‘He had expected to find Colby or + Bright ae 


on watch, but neither of them was there. _ 
He waited a while, and then crossed the _ 
street and walked ‘noiselessly to the rear ~~ 


of. the cottage. Standing back, he could a ; 


look through the itithon window: Rose _ 
He saw, with a sub- 
dued exclamation of satisfaction, that ehe 2 
‘was dressed to go out. = 


was in the kitchen. 


He went back to the street and hestesed : S 


to the garage where Rose kept her machine, _ 


He hired a car and told the proprietor that © : 


he wanted to follow Rose if she left in her 


car. The man nodded understandingly, and _ 
Simpson entered a car which had its cur- 
tains up and sank in the tonneau. = =——™ 

In ten minutes Rose came in and ordered 
her car. Simpson told himself disgustedly _ 
that anybody’d think she was a lady that 
had been used to ordering her car all her _ 
life. He wished he could figure out what te 


Colby.” 


As he lights of her machine were turned 


on he could see Rose’s face. He had al- 
ways known that she was a pretty girl, but 
he hadn’t known that she was as pretty as 
all that. Her color was high and her eyes 
were shining like stars, as Simpson described 
them to himself. A smile curved her lips. 

She ran the car out of the garage and 
turned north. Simpson’s driver followed 


her at a discreet distance, his lights turned 


off. She took the road down which she 
had previously led Colby. They drove two 
miles, passing the first corner. 

“« Anyway,” Simpson told himself, ‘‘ she’s 
going further than she did when she kidded 
&2 

She went two miles further. They passed 
an occasional farmhouse, but for the most 
part there were only fields and woods along 
the way. Then suddenly Simpson’s driver 
ground his car to a stop. 

“‘ She’s stopped ahead of us,” the man 
said. “There. Her lights have gone out.”’ 

“Wait here for me,’’ Simpson directed. 
“Ts there a village near here?” 

“‘ There’s a tough little hole called King’s 
Harbor about a mile up this road and an- 


other mile north,” the driver answered. 


Ye . 


“It’s where the lake boats put in. Mostly 


foreigners live there. It’s the only wet town 


hereabouts and it’s wetter than Noah’s 


flood.” 

Simpson got down and walked along the 
road toward where Rose had stopped. Ina 
minute he could see her car plainly and in 
a minute more he saw two figures beside it. 


He stepped into a ditch which ran along- 


other. 


: side the road and went stealthily forward: 
He came up beside the car on the side op- 


posite to the two persons. 
- One of them was Rose. The other was 
her husband. 

Simpson felt a little glow of triumph run 
through him. He would have Darrow in 
his hands in a minute, and if he couldn’t 
force the truth from Darrow he hoped Blair 
would fire him. 

He stood listening with bent head to hear 
what Rose and Darrow were saying to each 
The car shut off his view of them. 


But if they had been talking they had sud- 


_ denly stopped. There was no sound from 
_ beyond the car. Simpson waited in a pain- 
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ful peenE which: ae) to dee agp last 
for a long time. 


whispers. But there was only that silence. 


Then Rose’s. quick, even voice came to— 


him, a little louder in tone than usual: 
Ro Jimmie, set my car and I'll go back.” 

He heard Darrow climb into the car. He 
stepped cautiously back. He was well satis- 
fied with this development. He. would be 
glad enough to have Rose drive away and 
leave Darrow to him. He was likely to be a 
little rough with Darrow and he didn’t want 
Rose there to see him administer his ver- 
sion of the third degree. 

But as he stood there felicitating himself 
the car was suddenly started. Simpson 
thought at first that Darrow was going to 
turn it about. Before he realized that that 
was not Darrow’s intention, the car had 


gathered speed and was scooting down the ~ 


road. Simpson saw Rose turn toward him. 

He began to run down the road yelling 
furiously to Darrow to stop. But Darrow 
did not stop. Simpson drew his revolver 
and fired once after the car, but he knew 
that his automatic would not carry to it 
now. He turned on Rose, white with rage. 

‘What do you mean by such conduct?” 
he demanded. : 

He stepped over to her as he spoke, and 
he saw that she was as white as death it- 
self. Her lips quivered and there were 
tears on her lashes. Simpson ground his 
teeth in impotent fury. He couldn’t abuse 
a tearful, frightened woman. 


He gave her a moment to get herself to-. 


gether, and then he broke out: 

“So you’ve been meeting your husband 
tight along, haven’t you?” . 

‘““I—I met him to-night, Silent,” Rose 
said. ‘I heard some one come up on the 
other side of the car and I feared it was 
you or one of your men. I whispered to 
Jimmie to run away in the car.” 

“Where has he gone?” Simpson asked. 

‘“ Away,” Rose answered. 

“TT -guessed that,” Simpson 
‘Where is he hiding?” 

Rose held up her head. He saw her 
color come creeping back. He had to- ad- 


said. 


mire her grit in spite of himself. — ae 


“You know it’s no use to question me, 


sieht 


ie 5 


He strained his ears to 
try to detect whether they were talking in 


escape?” he demanded. “ T ought to arrest 
y u. You ought to be locked up to keep 
“you from any more mischief, and to make 
a talk.” 

_ “ And put me in a cell?” Rose asked. 
- “In a cell,” Simpson said. 


i: Don’t ido that, Silent,” Rose said. 


- She searched his face with eyes out of 
_ which all the life seemed to have gone. He 
could see that. her quick mind was pictur- 
ing herself sitting in a barred cell. _ 

_ “Very well, Silent,” she said. “ Lock 
me up if you want to. I'll never answer 
s _ your: -questions. You can torture me if you 
want to, but Pll never betray my husband.” 
4 Simpson looked at her for a long mo- 
_ ment. He saw that it was taking all her 
strength to keep her resolution firm, but 
he knew that she would keep it so. The 
ordeal might drain her physical courage to 


still overflow. 

“You make me sick,” he said bitterly. 
-“Tt’s too condemned bad that you didn’t 
marry a real man. A woman like you! 
How are you going to get back to town? 
_ T have a car back here a ways, but I don’t 
_ suppose you would condescend to ride in it.” 
= <<“ My «car ‘is just up the road a piece, 
pins ” she said. ‘I don’t want to leave 
it standing here all night: Somebody 
a would steal it. Would you mind walking 
up there with me? This is a lonely place. 
I’m afraid.” | 

“Qh, there’s something you're afraid of, 
is there?” Simpson asked. He looked at 
her again with narrowed eyes. So Darrow 
had used the car to go only a short distance. 
That would indicate that his hiding place 
= not far away. This was strengthened 
_by the fact that he had apparently come on 
f foot to meet Rose. ‘ My car is just back 
here,” he said. “‘ We can get it and drive 
to where your car is.” 


~~ 


y y back along the road. Rose tried to engage 
‘him in talk, but she saw that his silence 
we eee you: ccm as had come to him again. 


: your ‘husband, by aiding him to. 


_the last drop, but her moral courage would 


ie deatet to that and they walked 


He would not — 
waste a monosyllable on her. Mgr 
He ordered his driver to go along the 
road till he found Rose’s car. When wie ‘ 
reached it, he helped her into it. : 
2 ed be glad if you’d ride with me, 
Silent,” she said. : 
Simpson climbed into the other car ith: a 
out a word. Rose sat silent for a moment, 
waiting to see what he was going to do. 


“Oh,” she said, “‘ you want me to go?” oy 


She seemed to debate what she should 


‘do, and then she turned her car and drove 3 - 


slowly toward town. : 
“Take me to within a half ee of King’s: s 
Harbor,” Simpson growled to the driver. — 


“Let me down then and go back to your. oe 
garage. If anybody asks you where I 
went you haven’t the least idea. Get me?” — 


“T had you before you spoke,” the driver 
replied flippantly. 


the last few days. Compared to me on a 


business trip, you’d talk yourself to —_ a ee 


in an hour and a half.” 

“T hope I would,” Simpson ale 

The driver set him down at the point be 
had designated. As Simpson paid him the : 
man said: 


“Tf you are going to King’s Harbor liste ee 


ing for trouble, you'll be able to find it with 
your eyes shut. 


something.” 


“Tf a crook wanted to hide dow hoe 
where would he be likely to go?” Sipe: i: Ke 


asked. 
place to show, I’d put it down on Slim © 
Lally’s,” the driver answered. 


crook himself. 


whiskey drinker and a cigarette fiend. If. 


you go starting anything in his place he’s 
liable to lock the pe indie see eed we rie 


get your money’s worth. 


_ “ Much obliged,” ee said and oe A 


ded off toward the lights of King’s F Harbor. a 


“ve heard about you 


Sole leather is a planked 
whitefish compared to the toughness of 
them gents over there. « Off duty, they 
don’t do nothing but drink and fight—with ao. 
knives, too. On duty, they count the min- 
utes til they’ll be off so’s they can start ie. 


“Tf I was putting a little bet for any ao 


“ Slim’s a 2 a 
Served his time twice. 
He’s a slender, hot-eyed gink, a straight- 
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It looked the part the driver had as- 
signed to it among tough villages. There — 
was a row of stores on the crest of a hill, 
and a road dropped down to the water- 
front. Simpson could see steamers down 
there, waiting to be unloaded of their car- 
goes of ore from up the lakes. The big un- 
loading machinery stood out against the 
night sky. 

- Simpson went down the hill. On the 
way he passed several saloons, but the 
name of Lally was not on any of them. 
He came then to a street that fronted the 
docks. Every other building seemed to 
house a saloon. On the opposite side there 
was a high fence that shut off a spur from 
- the railroad. 
- A street light burned at the foot of the 
hill. Another showed at what Simpson 
supposed was the foot of a second hill. Be- 
tween there was no illumination except 
- such as came from the store and saloon 
windows. 

He walked alowly along the street. Men 

fitting the driver’s description lounged in 
doorways. Most of them were still in their 
working clothes, which were stained brick 
color from ore-dust. They favored Simp- 
son with glances of hostile interest. 
_ Simpson came at last to the end of the 
block. He looked at the sign of the corner 
saloon. In the dim fiekit. he. could Just 
make out ‘*Lally’s Place.” 

From inside the saloori there came the 
sound of rough revelry. A phonograph was 
grinding out tin-pan music. Raucous 
voices shouted a chorus now and then. 
Feet shuffled. There was loud talk. 

_ Simpson glanced up and down the street. 


c He took his pistol from an inside pocket 


and put it into the outer right-hand pocket 
“Sof his’ coat. 

' Then he opened the door of Slim Lally’s 
_ place and stepped inside. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SIMPSON’S POCKET IS PICKED. 


| “HE long barroom was filled with 
_ drinkers. At first glance it seemed 
| to be an assemblage of workingmen. 
Most. of them wore ore-stained clothing. 


~ ARGOSY-ALLSTORY 


“in his big, well-dressed body, and then — 


“Some a boa had’ cee an in ‘ 
hands, or had put them on the bar in ront 
of them, :‘There-were three other men that — 
interested Simpson more particularly. q 

One of these he recognized as Slim Lally, 
from the driver’s description. Lally had © 
evidently advanced to his usual stage of | 
intoxication for that time of the evening. 
A cigarette drooped from his thin lips. He ~ 
was listening without attention to what a — 
couple of dock laborers were saying to him. — 

As Simpson entered, Lally glanced at _ 
him with a quick, dark eye. The glance — 
hung on Simpson’s face for a moment, took 


slipped away. But Simpson knew that in 
that brief glance Lally had marked him . 
for a stranger and a man unaccustomed to — 
visiting a place like this. Lally never over- 
looked the advent of a stranger in his sa- _ 
loon. It was his business to know who ~ 
came and went. 4 

Simpson walked up to the bar and or- 
dered a bottle of beer. He was practically ‘ 
a teetotaller, but he had to make a bluff 
here. Tf hevdid viet sie ao Lally’s suspi- — 
cions would be aroused at once. 

As he pretended to drink, he saw Lally 
glance over his shoulder at a man who was. — 
leaning against the wall. In the mirror, — 
back of the bar, Simpson could see the man 
answer the glance. Simpson sipped his — 
beer and waited. In a few minutes the 
man against the wall edged up to the bar. 
He passed back of Simpson. The men 
who had been standing on either side of — 
Simpson edged up closer to him so that he — 
scarcely had room to move his elbows. He 
took no notice of this. 

The man walked along the line of 
drinkers, then came slowly back. As he 
did so Simpson drew out his small auto- 
matic, that was easily concealed in his 
hand. He shoved the hand under his other 
elbow and leaned against the bar. 

The crook stopped behind him. 

“Gimme a match, Eddie,” he said. 

The bartender took matches from the — 
back bar and handed them to him between _ 
Simpson and the man next to Simpson. — 
Simpson felt the crook press against him. 
There was the feathery touch of swift fin- 
gers going through his pockets. He felt his” 


pty . 
; place ‘against the wall. 
u, simpson finished his beer and went to 
the door. His manner betrayed nothing. 
Neither Lally nor the crook seemed to be 


(paying any attention to him. Simpson 
--went outside. : 
- He saw what the game was. Lally’s 


place was naturally always under suspi- 
—cion. Complacent local officials let it run 
undisturbed, but Federal agents had to be 
dealt with. Any stranger might be a Fed- 
eral agent. Lally had wanted to know 
about Simpson, and he had had his pocket 
picked to see if his wallet contained papers. 
Tf there was only money in it Lally would 
be that much the richer. If Simpson made 
an outcry there would be a moment of con- 
fusion and the crook would escape. There 
would have been nothing to incriminate 
Lally, whether Simpson was an officer or a 
plain citizen. 
Simpson turned the corner and walked 
up the street till he came to the darkest 
spot. Making sure he was not observed, he 


crossed over and came back along the high: 


fence. When he stopped he was across the 
road from the side entrance to Lally’s. 
>The darkness against the black background 
of the big fence completely hid him. 

As he had expected, the pickpocket came 
to the side door in a moment, passed 
through it, and closed it behind him. He 
_ $tood peering and listening, then started up 

the street. Lally wanted to know where 

Simpson had gone. In Simpson’s wallet 
_ there had been company letters revealing 
his identity. Lally naturally wanted to 
know what this railroad policeman was 
looking for. 

As it was, Simpson had the advantage, 
and shadowed the crook. His feet made 
no sound in the soft dirt. Startled by the 
sound of the sudden footsteps the man 


turned about; Simpson gathered him in his 


big arms. After a moment Simpson let go, 
_ _but kept a hand in his collar. 

_ “One word from you,” Simpson growled, 
“and I'll knock your face into your back 
hair. That plain enough? Just make one 
peep and I'll let you have it.” 

e = showed the pistol he had in his Hand, 


: aid. 
foot from the center of the small of Vour 2.4 
Pll bore you through if you make a 


.Street,’”’ he ordered. 


“ “You's re going 6 ‘sae up the hill, ” he 
“This little gun will be about one 


back. 
a sound or a move to run. Get me?” 
The crook was an apf pupil. He made 


no sound. He only nodded as he stood 


there motionless. 

‘“Where’s my wallet?” Simpson de- 
manded. 

The crook put an unsteady hand into hs 
pocket and drew out the wallet. Simpson 


359 ts 


took it and restored it to its proper place. 


“Go on up the hill now and cross the 


nobody seems to be about. 
questions I put to you as fast as I put them. 


If anybody happens along stop talking and : 


don’t make a sign. Understand?” 
The crook turned and went up the hill. 


He stopped at the spot which i es had 


indicated. 

_ “Now get ready to loosen the iinge of 
your tongue,’”’ Simpson said. “ All your re- 
marks are to be right to the point. What’s 
your business—what line are you in?” | 


“You saw how I took your sl aeaeaicl the 


crook said. 


Simpson reached out and took the _ 
crook’s windpipe between his long forefin- 
ger and his thumb. He pressed sharply 
The pressure made the crook 


and let go. 
writhe. 
“ima pickpocket, he said. 


“Stand in the lee of 
that brick store over there. It’s closed and _ 
Answer the 


_“That’s better,” Simpson commented. a 


“ Ever.do any yegg work?” 
“No. “Too hard for me.” . 
“Very well. That fits all right. 

lieve you so far. 

strangers at Lally’s recently?” 
“Five of them. 

They got something on. 

it is. 

me. They’re the real thing. 
heeled always.” 


Gunmen from Chi. oe 
Don’t know what 
If they find out I squealed they'll kill 
Bigmen. Go 


The 
Have there been oy bea 


“ Tell me what they look like,” Shabsor sa 


ordered. 
eyelashes curl.” 


The crook painted a word Sang! worthy oe 


of a cleverer man. 


“Listen to this description,” ee Simpson. Ps 
“Tell me if you have seen this, ct Lae | 


said. 


“Right down to the way their 


now. 


- He was white. 


none of my business, though. 


He described Crane minutely. “The: 
crook shook his head. 

“Don’t know him. Never saw him in 
my life that I can remember.” 
_ Simpson leaned to him and his eyes 
glared into the crook’s. The crook shivered 
before the menace he saw there. 
© That’s the truth,” he said. 
_ “ Listen to this one, then,’ Simpson Be, 
*‘ It’s more important than the other.” 

He gave him a description of Darrow. 
He gave it slowly, and the crook followed 


- him word by word. The crook was keen 


enough to understand that this was the 
climax of Simpson’s questioning. If he 
could give a satisfactory answer, Simpson 
- would doubtless set him free. He had a 
large experience with policemen and he 
knew that when they were on thetrail of 
one crook, other crooks who did not inter- 
 fere, were comparatively safe for the mo- 
ment. The crook had only one ambition 
That was to get away from the big 
man whose fingers were so astonishingly 
strong. 
“Gimme that again, 
Vegas had finished. 
_ Simpson repeated the description word 
‘by word. ~ 
oe vee Uh-uh,” the crook said when Simpson 
8 had finished, “that’s the porter at Lally’s 
_ place. Was the porter till this evening. 
- He blew then.” 
_ Simpson’s hand crept slowly toward the 
- man’s throat. He whimpered in fright. 
_ “Ym telling you the truth,” he whined. 
_ “He come there just a little bit ago. He 
had a Jminute’ s talk with Lally and Lally 
give him a job. He was just out of stir. 
He was a queer thing, al- 
ways snoopin’ around under foot. It was 
I think he 
Ain’t he the 


” he said when 


was hiding from you Sells: 
man you're after?” 

© Did he seem to know the Chicago gun- 

men?” Simpson asked. 

“We didn’t know nobody. He didn’t 
_ speak to nobody. Them Chicago guys 
: wouldn’t look at a cheap skate like him.” 

_ “Lally sent you after me to see if I took 
eg the car out of Bee didn’t he?” Simpson 


asked. 


Oe ce T can't tell you nothing about what 


‘Lally doe ‘thes ‘man Page aa Lally’s bad: 
medicine, and he finds out things.” 


nee 


Well, just so that you'll be able to give 4 
him a report in detail you can walk over to 


the car line with me,’ Simpson said. 


“You can stay by me till I get on the car. © ; 


Let’s see if you have a gun.” 
He took from the crook a oun that. 
matched his own. 


. “ You might be so mad you’d take a shot. - 


at me as I boarded the car,” Simpson said. 
“ You could.easily be back to Lally’s under 
cover before a search was started.” 

The crook said nothing. 

The car came in fifteen minutes and 
Simpson boarded it. The crook stood 
looking up at him with a hate-twisted face. 
Simpson waved him a farewell with an 
ironic smile on his face. 

-The smile faded as he sat down in the 
car. 
he could not understand why Darrow had 


been working in a place like Lally’s in a 


menial position unless he thought Lally’s 
was as good a place to hide as any. Cer- 
tainly it was the last place a man would 
choose unless he was in Darrow’s situation, 

as Simpson now had that situation pictured 
in his mind. 


At Portage he went directly i Rose’s : 


cottage. Colby stepped out to meet him 
as he stopped under the big tree. 

“Where in the world have se been, 
chief?” Colby asked. 


_“ Where have you been?” Simpson de- _ 


manded. “TI was here to-night looking for 
you, and neither you nor Bright was on the 
job. 9? ' 

Colby stared at him: 

‘““Why,” he said in perplexity at last, 
‘we went over to Hughes to meet you.” 

“Who told you to go to Hughes?” 

“We got a message from you.” Colby 
drew a crumpled sheet from his pocket. 
“‘ There it is,” he added. 

“Tt’s too dark to read it,” Simpson said. 
“How did you get it?” 

“Why, Mike, 
brought it to us. He had just come from 
the station. The message seemed to be all 
regular. He said Mrs. Darrow had just 
got it.” 


“I didn’t send Hee any message,” fete ye 


He believed the crook’s story. But — 


the section foreman, 


i: ue "ee ney 
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“ That’s all right,” Simpson said. 

He walked toward the tracks and 
opped at Mike’s house. The house was 
dark, but his insistent rapping brought 
Mike’s wife to the door after a while. 
Simpson inquired for the section foreman. 


said. “He hasn’t been here all evening. 

don’t know where he is.” 

Simpson left. He thought Mike’s ab- 

nce was significant, since it was coincident 
ith Darrow’s leaving Lally’s place. 


went inside. 
- “T wish you’d get hold of Hughes for 
me,” he said. 
E The Honnple raised Hughes after a mo- 


hen the sounder clicked. 
_ “ He says there isn’t a thing,” the opera- 
tor reported. ‘‘ He didn’t have a message 


ess.” 

“ What’s Hughes’ S call?” Simpson asked. 
cc H. ” ae 

_ Simpson knew that the sending office call 
on the message was “ H,”’ and he was also 
re that the writing was Rose’s. 
He sat down and wrote a message to two 
his men at division headquarters, order- 
ing them to meet him at Portage the next 

ay. Then he went up to the hotel. 

His plan was to assemble his men the 
ext day and watch Slim Lally’ s saloon the 


that the men at Lally’s were the men he 
after, but the presence of Darrow there 
an indication, though it was a puzzle. 
could only conjecture now that Dar- 
’s acting as a porter was a stall. Why, 


security of Lally’s, he should take a 


“Well, he isn’t to home,” the woman 


He proceeded to Ge felegraph office and 


“next night. He could not be sure, of course, 


Simpson could figure out. 
ting used to puzzles in this case. 
could do was to keép going. 

At the hotel desk the clerk handed hits 
another letter. He slipped it into his pocket | 
and went to his room without looking at 
the envelope. 


All He 


In his room he took it out at 


job which exposed him was more than 
But he was get- 


once and he gasped when he saw this writ- 
ten in the left-hand upper corner: “If not — 


delivered in five days return to Jatnes sada : 


row, Portatge, Ohio.” 
He ripped the envelope open. It was 
brief and it was signed by Darrow’s name.. 


It read: 


The operator foes the request. 
ughes held the wire oe for a minute. 


r anybody at Portage in yesterday’s gas 


Get yourself set, Silent. You are doing 
fine. I will call you on the phone at the Por- 
tage Hotel some time to-morrow afternoon. 
There will be doings to-morrow night—large ~ 
ones. If you have any fixed ideas in your 
head about me, get rid of them. I’m going 
to help you out. 


“Tl give you credit for gall, anyway 
Darrow,” Simpson said as he folded up the 
letter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


' A PILOT FROM LALLY’S, 


¥ IMPSON called at the Portage bee oh 


; phone exchange the next morning, and 
gave the operator his official status. © 


“ There will be a telephone call for me _ 


this afternoon,” he said. ‘It will mean a 
lot to me if you can trace it back and fad 
out the location of the party calling. me. 
Will you?” ee 

“T can find out, I thinks, u fe a said, 
“Til do what I can.’ 

Simpson went back. to the hotel. 
of his men, Cranston and Moorehouse, came 
in on the morning local. 
showed up at noon. They reported that 


they had seen nothing of Rose since Se 


day before, when she had quit work. 


“““ She’s not working to- “day,” Bright said. 
“A relief for her came in this Ora, 
Looks like she had blown.”’ 

Simpson explained about the telephone 
message he was expecting. 

“Tf we can find out from where Dances 
is calling we’ll nail him,” he said. © 


Pee 


Colbyiand Bride 


RN a 


« You— a , ei 


real stall. 
us on a wild goose chase. That’s why I 


: Bright and can chai a eehite owe? a x ng 
stairs ready to hop into. You'll have to hit — 
his trail fast if you get him.” 


“Maybe this is a stall,” Bright said. 
“Maybe Darrow is keeping you here so 


that he will have you cooped up while he 


and his friends get busy.” 
- “T thought of that,” Simpson said. “ But 


he wouldn’t be calling me in the daytime if 


that was the case. He’d wait till dark. 
That’s why I’m eager to see what he has 
to say. Of course his message may be the 
He will probably try to send 


want you to nab him.” 
At three o’clock that afternoon they were 


assembled in Simpson’s room at. the hotel. 


They were all as silent as Simpson habitual- 
ly was. Simpson chewed moodily at a 
cigar. He could not help thinking of Rose 


- Darrow. What he was going to do to Dar- 


row would hurt her, but, confound it, he 


had to do his duty. Though she wouldn’t 


believe it now, she would be better off when 
she was rid of Darrow again. Rose, driving 
around lonely country roads to meet a crook 
like Darrow! Darrow has hypnotized her. 
The ringing of the telephone bell broke 
in on his thoughts. 
“ Here’s your call,”’ said the operator. 


_ “Your party is at Hughes.” 


_“ Foxy,” said Simpson to himself; then 


to the girl, “ Can you find out just ‘where 


he is at Hughes?” 


- son asked. 
give me another line into the office of the 


at all. C 
in three minutes he would hang up the re- 


“ He’s at a drug store at Main and Cen- 


ter Streets,” the girl said. 


“ How long can you hold him?” Simp- 
“Can you keep him there and 


chief of police there.” 


- “T can’t keep him,” the girl answered. 


“He said to make a direct connection and 
to tell you he would talk right now or not 
He said if you were not on the wire 


ceiver and go away.” 
“ Put him on,” Simpson said, “ Tell him 
I’m right here waiting.” To himself he 


added: “I bet Rose is right at his elbow. 

_ That’s a little too clever for Darrow. Leave 

_ it to a woman to dope out every little detail 
like that.” 


3) 


“Darrow's s -Voice—the voice he had been 


poles Spee: 


“‘ Hello, Silent,” ‘aaa alii. 
you feel this fine afternoon?” 
“ Cheerful, aren’t you?” Simpson ae 
-“ Haven’t been quite so cheerful for a 
couple of years,” Darrow said. “ Things 
are just beginning to come my way. You 
know what they say about the well-known — 
lane. Well, this has been the longest darn — 
lane ever I saw, but the turn is right. Lis- 
ten to me while I give you the dope.” 
“Go on,” Simpson said; Darrow’s gayety 


« “ How O 


- nettled kin 


‘““A bunch of crooks are hanging around — 
a saloon run by a man named Lally over — 
at King’s Harbor,” Darrow proceeded. | 
“There are three of them—gunmen from — 
Chi. Toughest you ever ran up against. — 
They and Crane have been working to- — 
gether. Crane is laid up, as you know. 

‘These three, and Crane, are the bunch _ 
that opened up the switch that landed me in | 
the pen. When Crane was landed the three — 
went West. They got into a jam in Illinois — 
and went up fer about the same time Crane 
and I did. When Crane and they got out_ 
they got together and came here. Crane 
has got it in for you, and they have started — 
a raid in your territory. They pulled off — 
the-safe robberies. Now they’re ready for 
the big noise. Want to hear about it?” 

“Tm still here,” Simpson said. _ 4 

“They are going to be on board the ‘ 
Coast Limited to-night. When things are 
quiet along about midnight, when the Lim- 
ited will be in the neighborhood of Portage, ’ 
close enough to King’s Harbor to be safe 
for them, they’re going to stage a hold-up. | 
They'll run through those sleepers like chain | 
lightning, give the cord two pulls, stop the | 
train, jump off in the dark, and beat it to | 
King’s Harbor. That’s the dope, Silent.” | 

Simpson stood a moment, saying nothing. 
He was racking his brains to discover some | 
way to keep Darrow, at the wire till he | 
could get word to the Hughes police. | 

“Well, how about it?” Darrow asked at 
the end of a moment. “ I'll ring off if you ju 
don’t say something. I know you want 
to land me, but you can’t. I’ll be far from 
here before anybody can get to ments 2% 


eee 


it. I was over to Lally’s myself last night, 
and I know a gang has been there.” 

_ “YT was afraid from the way you were 
watching Rose that you might show up over 
_ there,” Darrow said. “ That’s why I left. 
_ Thad all the dope and there was nothing to 
keep me there—well, will you be on the 
_ Limited to-night?” 

“Will you?” Simpson asked. 

_ The circuit was suddenly broken. Dar- 
_ row had hung up his receiver. He was evi- 
- dently afraid that Simpson was playing for 
_ time. Simpson hung up his own receiver 
and quickly took it down. 

“Connect me with the drug store where 
_ that call came from,” he told the girl. 

_ The connection was soon made. 

_ “Did you notice the man who just made 
along distance call there?” he asked. 
“Yes,” a man’s voice answered. 

_ “Tf he is still there hold him,” Simpson 
= said. - 
| “He’s gone,” the man said. “A lady 
_ was waiting for him in a machine outside. 
They were off as fast as they could go the 
- minute he stepped into the car.” 

_ Simpson identified himself. 

“Can you give the police a description of 
the man, the woman, and the machine?”’ 
he asked. 
= “Not‘a very eae one,” the man an- 
_ swered. “It was a reg’lar machine. The 
- woman had a veil on. The man was just 
an ‘impart man. I didn’t pay any atten- 
We tion— 

_ Please do the best you can,” Simpson 
said. 
_ He hung-up the receiver with no hope in 
his. heart that Darrow would be caught. 
_ He explained Darrow’s message to his men. 
“It’s simple enough,’’ he said. 
have to watch Lally’s to-night just as I 
planned. Two of you go there—Bright 
d Colby. If those fellows leave to get 
n board the Limited the trails will meet. 
C . Moorehouse, and myself will be 


Tf i it came from Pos tnnce else Td believe : 


know what will happen. But I believe to. 


“We'll 


the gang dies If they try to oe soit 
off, shoot them. Don’t monkey with them 


for a minute. For some reason or other 
I’m inclined to think Darrow is giving me 
a straight tip. It may be that he has 
reformed and is trying to square himself. 
If you fellows finally get on board the Lim- © 
ited, come to the middle car. That will — 
be the fourth car from the engine. Then | 
we'll see what’s doing.” 

At dusk they left the hotel. Bricks and 
Colby went to King’s Harbor in a machine. 
Simpson and the other two men, in a second 
machine, left for division headquarters. 
Simpson went to Blair’s house first. - 

Blair, as Simpson well knew, was. grow- 
ing impatient of the lack of results. In his 
wallet Simpson had three telegrams from 
Blair with the terse question: “ Soe 
new?” | 

Blair repeated the question now. Simp- : 
son laid the whole situation before him. | 

“‘ What do you make of Darrow?” Pine 


~ asked.. 


. “JT don’t make anything,” Sie re- 
plied. “‘ I’m following two trails. I don’t 


night will tell the story.” 

“If Darrow shows up you'll arrest him, 
won’t your” 

“No. Tl give him rope. Darrow alone 
can’t do anything. His arrest might stop 
the whole proceeding.” 

Blair sprang up. 

““T’ll go with you,” he said. 
vations?” 

“IT stopped on the way and nie for 


“ Got reser-— 


three—and an extra one,” Simpson said 


dryly. ‘I thought you might want to go 
along. Do you ever pack a gun?” _ | 

“JT have one in the house,” Blair said. 
* A good automatic.” ? 

“ Can you use it—quick?”’ 

“‘T think so,” Blair answered. _ 

Blair’s telegrams had rather riled Simp- 
son. In other days his work had never been 
questioned. He had always got results 
where it was possible to get chemi, He had 
been allowed to proceed till he made his 
final report. There was a chance for failure 
here and he was glad to have Blair along, 
so that Blair would*know what the failure 
issued from if there was one. } 


__ by the crook from Slim Lally’s. 
ise communicated this to Blair. : 
“The thing isn’t dovetailing very well, 


They went down to the big station. 


‘Are your reservations in the car the 


Limited picks up here?” Blair asked. 

“No. 
through cars and I got the reservations in 
that.” 

Simpson and Blair stood to one side and 
watched the passengers who were making 
their way through the gates to. the sleeper 
which would be hitched to the rear end 
of the Limited. After a while Simpson 
nudged Blair’s elbow. 

“There goes Darrow,” Simpson said 
quietly, _ 

Blair started and stared after a man 
who was making his leisurely way across 
the tracks toward the sleeper at the far side 
of the train shed. 

“‘ It seems loose business to let him pass 
us like that,” Blair said. 
you yet. He certainly has his nerve to show 
up like this when he expects. you will be 
here.” 

Simpson watched Darrow -as Darrow 
_ climbed up into the sleeper. Darrow had 

not looked about to see if:any one were 
watching him. He seemed only to be going 


about his own business. 


“ His appearance here indicates that he’s 
on the level,” Simpson said. ~‘‘ It’s strange, 
but perhaps he wouldn’t care if I arrested 


_ him now. If events occur as he phoned 
me he would be cleared. His wife may 
have convinced him. that I would believe 


what he phoned me and would give him a 


- chance to prove his sincerity. 


“You think she gives you credit for 
brains enough to do just what you are 
doing?” Blair questioned. 

“Something like that,” Simpson assented. 
“Oh, I haven’t doubted your ability, 
Simpson,” Blair said hurriedly. ‘‘ Perhaps 


- _ I was a little impatient.’ 


_ “ Let it go at that, then,” Simpson said. 
At half past ten all the passengers seemed 
to have got on board the Limited’s cars. 
The train was due at eleven forty-five. 
_ None of the men who had passed through 
the gate corresponded to the men described 
Simpson 


ite Voge ve complained. 


‘trail till they can. a. some job 1 


There was room in one of the_ 


“He may fool 


planned, Colby and Bright will take c 
them,” Simpson” said. “There aren’t two | 
better men in-the country for a job like that. — 
I wouldn’t give two cents for those fellows’ © 
chances if they mix it with Bright and 
Colby, gunmen though they are. Both 
Bright and Colby can pull a gun and get — 
it into action as quick as those old- time 
Westerners you read about.” 

Simpson looked at his watch. The Lim- 
ited was due. He walked over to the board 
and found her marked up twenty minutes 
late. 

“ Wait a minute, ” he told Blair. 

He ran up to the telegraph office. 

“Ts the Limited running late on orders?” _ 
he asked. | 

“No,” the operator answered, ‘“‘ She’ll 
make up that time all right in the next hun- 
dred miles.” 

Simpson went back to Blair. Cranston 
and Moorehouse edged up to them, but no 
word was spoken. 

At twelve five the Limited pulled into 
the shed. The four men went out to her 
separately. They climbed up into the fourth — 
car.. As the heavy train started Simpson 
ordered Cranston and Moorehouse to go — 
through the train, their search to include 
the picked-up sleeper. 

They were back in ten minutes. 

‘‘ There isn’t a soul.on board resembling 
the men we’re looking for,” Cranston re- 
ported, “‘ unless, of course, they’ ve gone to 
bed. Most of the berths are made up. Dar- 
row is in the next car to the last, smoking 
a cigar. Wife’s not on board, so far as I 
can find.” | . 

“ Tricked, aren’t we, Simpson?” Blair 
asked. | | 

Simpson had no time to reply. As Blair 
had spoken the train had picked up her 
speed till she was hitting the high iron faster 
than she was scheduled, to make up the . 
twenty minutes she had lost. 

The train was now nearing Hughes. Out- 4 
side Simpson could see the first of the glow _ 
from the mills lightening the sky. Sudden- — 
ly two sharp blasts sounded from the en- 
gine’s whistle. As Simpson felt the brakes 
slip on for a stop which was Clone: to tomas 
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: “Rho pati ee looked ahead. 
train came to a standstill. Simpson saw 


nt end, two at the rear. The train started 


he aisle. He leaned down to Blair and the 


“We're Laat right now,” he said. ‘Get 
ur guns handy. 
a pilot from Slim Lally, S. 
ends are in the first car.’ 

“ And I’m right here,” said a voice be- 
d Simpson. 

Simpson wheeled about. Jimmie Darrow 
ood at his elbow, a smile on his face, his 
‘right hand hidden beneath his coat, well up 

der the armpit. 


Four of his 


CHAPTER IX. 
ROSE IS APOLOGETIC. 


RREST him,” said Blair sharply. 
“Just a minute,” Simpson said. 
““ Come quick with what you’ve got 
say, Darrow.” : 
“Tt do it,” Darrow said. ‘I served 
time in the pen unjustly. I had nothing 
.do with the opening of the switch that 
Bht. I was not associated with that gang. 
u railroaded me, Simpson. You wouldn’t 
ten to what I said: I had got wind of 
s gang and I was traveling in the under- 
rid to connect up ~*~ it. That’s what 
made you suspicious in the first place when 
rou came to look me up. I was in a fair 
way to land them when I was arrested. I 
was working alone because I had just been 
rried and wanted to pull off something. 
served my time, and my wife acted as if 
e had quit me. She did that because 
[ had a plan and I wanted people to think 
‘Thad been cast off by everybody. 

“When I got out I went to see her. I'd 
ie gone to see her if I’d known that I’d 
aught at once if suspicion was roused 
t me again. I smoked a cigar in the 
aie Simpson saw the ashes. He sus- 


‘Gepted Vd ng there. 


n boarded the first sleeper, two at the 


Simpson reéntered the car and hurried up 


The engineer has picked 


mother had Mike smoke in the kitchen, too, 
to throw Simpson off the trail. It seemed 
to work fairly well. But I'll say for Simp- 
son that he hung to his original idea. Mike’s. 
a good scout. 


up and he should be suspected. 


“My wife bought a car out of slat : 
money I’d saved before I went to prison and - 


what she saved while I was there. We had 
an idea that we might need a car for a 
getaway. That’s how I got away when I 
did. My wife picked me up and drove me 


to Hughes, and then to headquarters. The | | 


night sk. met me on the road she had got 


Colby and Bright out of the way by giving © 


them a fake message. 


“When I got out of the pen I trailed 


Crane. I knew he was a crook, out and 
out. I knew he would strike straight for 
some hiding place where he could meet his 
old pals and plan something. 
been caught in Chicago when they blew 


from here, and sent to the pen for a job 


there. They got out a month ago. 3 
‘‘In my travels before I had visited 
Lally’s place. I went to him, when I found 
the pursuit of Crane took me there, and 
Lally gave me a job, to cover me up. 
Crane showed at Lally’s only once. I was 
safe in my job as porter. 
pals met outside. I followed his pals from 
Lally’s always. Lally wouldn’t let them 
meet at his place. He was getting afraid. 
That’s why he had you robbed, Simpson. 
These pals of Crane’s planned the safe rob- 


We put him where he’d — 
have an alibi to-night if this thing got balled 


His pals had | 


_ Crane and his 


My wife and her: 


beries and this one of the Limited in | : 


Lally’s. 
and heard the plan. That’s how I came to 
be able to tip it off to you, Simpson. You 
don’t need to believe me. 
do is to nab these men now.’ 

“ Well, if the train is being robbed, why 
are we sitting pe Blair broke out. | 
““ We’re losing time.” 

“ You've got time enough,” Darrow ee 
coolly. “ They’re hardly through the first’ 
coach by now. They are making a com- 
plete clean-up of what the passengers have. 
You'll find the conductor and the porters 
neatly roped in that first car. 
be up to Simpson.” 


It seems to — 


bs you’ve got ue Le 


I was hiding next to their room, — 


eee 


aisle, looking toward the door. 


they pressed inside. 


a bullet crashing toward the man. 
- saw him catch at his breast, sway, and sink 
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“Come on then,” 7 ‘Simpson’ ‘eda? 


‘“‘Hadn’t you better stay here, Mr. Blair.” . 


“Hardly,” Blair retorted. “I’m in.” 
“One little tip more,” said Darrow. 


“These fellows are taking their time. 


They plan to finish the job by the time they 
get to Portage. Then they’ll stop the train 
and hop off.” re 
_“ How late are we now?” Simpson asked 
Blair. 

Blair looked at his watch. 

“Still twenty minutes,” he answered. 

“When I call to you give him a signal to 
increase speed,” Simpson said. “+Then cut 
the rope, so that those fellows can’t give 
him a different signal. The signal will give 
those fellows something to think about, too. 
Now come on.” 
_ They hastened down the aisle past the 
curtained berths and came to the front end 
of the car. They stepped out into the ves- 


- tibule and peered into the next car. 


Simpson was in the lead. As they stood 


crowded close to each other, he saw a 


masked man start down the aisle of the car. 


In a moment two other men followed him. 


All of them had revolvers in their hands. 
One of the men stood in the center of the 
The others 
pushed the curtains aside on berths oppo- 
site each other. They thrust their revolvers 


ahead of them and leaned into the berths. 


~ “ Now,” said Simpson to Blair. 

He opened the door of the car and 
Blair reached up and 
pulled the cord five times. At the same in- 
stant the two men withdrew their heads 
from behind the curtains. 

_ Simpson raised his right hand and sent 


down. Simpson strode along the aisle, 


seeking to take advantage of the momen- 
tary surprise of the two other men. 
_ wheeled into the center of the aisle and 


They 


fired almost together. Simpson and Dar- 


row ducked before the bullets left the guns. 


- Behind him Simpson heard Cranston cry 


out. From his stooping position Simpson 

_ fired again. 
-- men in the leg; he tried to fire again, but 
his leg gave way beneath him and he went. 


The bullet struck one of the 


: down, The third man reached up to pull 


ralysis. 


They 


ran ‘dow the gale with Blair at their 
Moorehouse remained to care” for 
wounded Cranston. ~ - 
The man dashed out of the car wait 
to the next. He entered this as Simp 
Darrow, and Blair came to the front 
of the other car. For a moment the 
faced about, peering back at them. T 
he fled down the aisle. Beyond him Si 
son could see the fourth man standing i L 
the middle of the car in a moment of pa- re 
His companion called to him, and 
they both hurried down the aisle. © a, 
Simpson waited till they reached the er 
of it. As he expected, they turned there. “ | 
“Easy now,” ~Simpson cautioned. 
“When I open the door, duck down.” 
He suddenly opened the door, and as. 
suddenly closed it. The three of them 
crouched back of it. A bullet shattere d 
the glass above them. 
Simpson threw open the door again ¢ ail 
entered the car. The robbers had disap- 
peared. The three men ran down the aisle 
and came to the end of the car. Simpson 
put out his hand to open the door. Ther ; 
was a sudden grinding of the brakes on 
car. Simpson was thrown against the doal rr | 
and the other men against him. The train | 
slid to a stop as they recovered themselves se 
“The man in the cab has made the engi- | 
neer stop her,” Darrow cried. || 
There was the sound of some one un- 
ning behind them. Simpson looked bam | 
A porter was at his elbow. 4 
“Open that vestibule door,” — on | 
ordered. “Those, fellows are getting 1g 4 
away.” | | 
“Ves, sir,” the porter said. “A — 
senger come runnin’ back to my car an d 
said there was a ruckus up here. I come | 
to see.” a || 
They went into the vestibule, and the 
porter threw open the door. Simpsc 
Blair and Darrow jumped down. As th 
did so, they saw a man leap from the en- || 
gine-cab. He disappeared along the engine | 
and fled in the darkness. Simpson sent a} 
shot after him. Jk A oe 
Simpson heard a sound in the grav 
fifteen feet from him at His left. He 


y in front of him. A bul- 


side of the car. Then Darrow’s gun 
poke. There was:a scream of agony and 

the sound of a falling body. 

_ “ Stand still a minute,’”’ Simpson ordered. 

‘“ There’s one of them left, remember.” ~ 
They stood for a moment in rigid silence, 


yvalked over to the man whom Darrow had 
hot and bent over him, playing his flash- 
ight in his face. He looked up at Simpson 
with terror in his eyes. He was one of the 
‘men the pickpocket had described. 

__ “ Where’d it get you?” Simpson asked. 
, “In the thigh,” the man answered. “I 
hurt my knee when we jumped down. My 
‘pal beat it and left me.” 

“Youre lucky you didn’t get it any 
\ > Simpson said. ‘ Darrow usually 
loes a little better than that. But the light 
vas poor. You know who I am, I guess. 
ave you seen anything of two of my 


‘ ‘They were waiting for us outside of 
lly’s,” the robber answered. ‘‘ We gave 
em the slip. Had no time for rough 
rk. They’d have got it good if we’d had 
e. We aim to entertain anybody that 
mes buttin’ in at Lally’s.” 

‘I believe you,” Simpson said grimly. 
He looked at Darrow, who was standing 
itt -his shoulder. 

“Tf they could give Colby and Bright 
slip, they could give it to me,”’ Simpson 
d. “If you hadn’t tipped me off this 
ernoon I’d have fallen down on this job 
night.” | 

‘You had brains enough to take a tip, 
Darrow said. ‘‘ Rose said you 
By now there was the usual confusion. 
ymen were calling out in the cars in loud 


couldn’t do A eT he said. 
it fellow had a gun, and he said he’d 
ur heads off if we didn’t do what he 


There “was a Root ce 


tioned past him and buried itself in 


ut there was no further sound. Simpson 


Sais 


ay He was eaeuaed by that signal. He 


‘got suspicious and told me to stop quick. | 


I stopped.” 

“It’s all right,’’ Blair said. 
your flag and we’ll be on our way.” 
_ The engineer went back to the engine. 


Simpson gathered the wounded man in his 
They 
carried him and the other wounded man 
into a smoking compartment and found a — 
Cranston was not 


arms and bore him into the car. 


doctor on the train. 
badly hurt. He reported that the first man 
shot was past need of medical attention. 
Simpson turned the two wounded crooks 
over to Moorehouse and Cranston, after 
Cranston’s wound had been dressed. 

They went back to their seats. 

“‘T don’t suppose a train like the Limited 
could be stopped at Portage for a citizen of 
my reputation, could it?” Darrow asked. 
“‘ My wife will be waiting for me there.” 


“T should think it could if Simpson would — 


QO. K. your request,” said Blair. © 
mies Os Kd,” Simpson said. 


The conductor came up in a minute and 


Blair asked if the cord. had been recon- 
nected. The conductor said it had. ; 
‘Stop at Portage, then, to let off a dis- 
tinguished passenger,” Blair ordered. 
He turned to Darrow. 


“Look here, Darrow,” he said. “I’m 


‘believing your story that you were innocent 


of association with these men before. But 


I’ve heard the whole yarn from Simpson. | 
You had a prison record before this thing _ 


came up, didn’t you?” » 
* Yes,”’ Darrow said. His lips suddenly, 
tightened. “Tl tell you, men—you espe- 


‘cially, Simpson—that I’m no long-suffering | 

If it hadn’t been for my wife, 
Simpson, I’d have filled you full of lead 
the minute I got out of the pen. 
soon as I saw my wife again, that feeling — 
That’s why I went to see her — 


martyr. 


died in me. > hei 
first thing. I knew that’s the way it ’d be. 
‘“‘T’m as square a man as there is in the 


world to-day, I do believe, and all on ac- 


count of her. Oh, I was running all right 
when I first came here, but I don’t know 
that I’d have kept it up if it hadn’t been 
for her. 
got into a jam in my home town. 
all my own fault. 


867 


oe Call as: 


But as 


I’d been pretty wild as a kid. I 
‘It was) 
I needed money, as wild _ 
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‘kids always do, and I took an easy way of gi 
But I don’t think I was really 
bad. I didn’t figure what I was doing ex- 


getting it. 


actly, and I didn’t know what the penalty 
would be. So there you are. I paid in one 
instance when I was guilty and in another 
when I wasn’t. That ought to even my 
score. One thing Ill say: As I stand to- 
day I wouldn’t harm anybody or anything. 
No matter what happens to me I’m running 
straight for my wife’s sake. Do I have to 
pay again for that little slip I made when 
I was a kid?” 

“T have forgotten it,” said Blair. 

“Your old job is open to you if you want 
it,” said Simpson. 

‘“‘T want it,” Darrow said decidedly. 
want to begin where I left off.” 

The train was slowing down. 

“We're coming to Portage, Darrow,” 

_ Simpson said. “I suppose you'll want to 
leave us there.” 
“Yow re going to. get off with me,” Dar- 
row said. ‘My wife made me promise 
that if I came through. all right, I’d bring 
you to eae, She wants to apologize 
to you.” 

“Oh—” Simpson began. 

“Go and get the apology, Simpson,” 
Blair laughed. ‘I'll see that the rest of 
the details of this little matter are attended 
to. I’ll make those fellows tell where Crane 
is and we'll get him. I rather enjoy this 
now.” : 

When the train stopped Simpson and 
Darrow stepped down together. The train 
- pulled out, leaving them standing on the 

platform. Darrow looked about. 


ae 


‘They saw that a machine was standing 
there. Darrow ran to it. 
_ When Simpson came up five minutes 
later, he found Rose Darrow still crying on 

her husband’s shoulder. But she lifted her 
head proudly and looked at Simpson. 

“What do you think of my husband 
now?” she asked. 

Simpson said nothing. 

“Oh, I suppose you’re angry at me for 


ote doing fe things I did,” Rose said through 
her tears. 


“Well, I apologize for every- 


: a thing, Silent. I know my husband apolo- 
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-you’d all forget about it. 


Down . 
the road an automobile horn honked. 


(The end.) 


“Let me tell you about that mill ya 
stunt,” Darrow said. ‘I haven’t exp 
it and it’s on my conscience. I ho 
I had follow. 
Crane and another man that night. It 
Crane and this man that robbed the sai 
Hughes. I was on their trail when 
fled through the mill yard. I was afrai 
losing them and I got too close. . T 
didn’t know who I was, but they tool 
chances. They stopped suddenly in 
dark and put the wallop on me. I was j : 
coming to when that cop found me. F le 
had heard about the robbery of the safe, 
and he suspected I had been in it. I knew 
I had to get away. I lay quiet as if I were 
still unconscious, waiting for an opening e. 
That seemed to come when you and I were € 
left alone, Simpson. And at the time, 
was mighty glad to get a punch in “on v0" u 
for what you had done to me. And there 
you have it. I put everything I had in that 
kick. Of-course I apologize for that, too.” 
‘“ And I apologize for having Mike i | 
you down the tracks to the mill that of 
night,” Rose said. “I had him do that b be e- 
cause I wanted to meet Jimmie. I thoug h t 
Bright and Colby might go with you.” 
Simpson still stood looking at them. F 
habitual silence seemed to have returned to 
him. : 
““Oh, come, Silent,” Rose ple 
. What’ re you feeling bad about?” 
“T sent your husband to the penite 
tiary,” Simpson said. “I guess | I owe a 
biggest apology for that.” | 
“ That’s over,” Rose said. “ We will | 
forget it. We're tremendously happy—_| 
Why, Silent, you’ve talked more in the last 
few days than you talked in all the time I 
knew you before. Can’t you be a nt 
and say something nice to us now?” : 
A faint smile flitted over Simpson’s f ce 
“ What can a man do but talk when. 
fighting a woman, as I have been fighting 
you?” he asked. “f 
“Why,” Rose cried, “ Silent Sim 
has made a joke! Get into the car an 
me hurry you home, before you er ove 
this mood.” ag 


adedl 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRE THAT DID NOT BURN. 


HEN Antoine, garcon of the pen- 
sion DeLamare, gave Jimmy 
3 Million his cup of black coffee 
on the following morning, the American 
aroused in his bed and drank it with a 
confusion of questions in his brain. The 
hot drink crystallized his obsession from 
7 the mental mixture. He began thinking 


which had been removed from the garden 
wall. Why were they taken away? 
he big Japanese told Nalaczi of the intru- 
‘sion into the garden? Or had Gwarli, that 
ittle devil of the blowpipe, reported him? 
Or, still worse, had Aicha herself asked the 
removal of the bales to prevent further 
violation of her privacy by outsiders? 
He did not doubt that the disappearance 


about Aicha, and then the cotton bales 


Had 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


IMMY MILLION, young American entomologist in Algiers to study the destructive cotton boll 
weevil, falls in love with Aicha, a Moorish girl who is the ward and betrothed of Count Nalaczi, 
si. a native, when he sees her unveiled in the count’s garden. The girl flirts with him, and he deter- — 
mines to see her again. He tells Judith Montfairly, a young English artist, of his romance, because — 
~ he likes Judith as a pal and knows she will be sympathetic. 

gambles his wife, Zouie, against the count’s Aicha, and loses. 
_ tries to hire Jimmy to get a certain jewel which the count owns. 
places him in danger when he determines to investigate the count’s ownership of the jewel and also’ 
when he angers Goombah. Goombah turns on him and threatens to kill him, and Jimmy knows 
that he has a — rival for the affection of Aicha. 


Meanwhile Feggy, a cockney guide, © 
Jimmy’s infatuation for Aicha 


of the cotton was a kind of putting up bars 
against the attacks of vulgar Americans. 


Jimmy winced. If there were only some 


way to tell the girl how accidental it all 
was—how innocent were his motives. 
His mind trailed off into one of those long 


half awake reveries wherein all things hap-— 


pen with lovely and effortless CErtaIaRy, 
He would go to Aicha and explain himself, 

and explain what he thought of the claustra- 
tion of women. And she would tell him her 
day dreams, there in the flower garden, and. 


he would tell her how all his life he had 
hoped to meet some girl of stabbing beauty - 
and be utterly melted for her. That her full 


lips and shadowy eyes, the modeling of her 


bosom, held for him the wistful passion of - 


a raceme of aloe blossoms in the desert;! 


that he loved her; he loved her before he 


ever saw her— 


Goombah, a black desert raider, — 


aw 


It is in a Southerner’s temperament to oe 
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intoxicate himself with words and BO 
Jimmy put down the cup, stiffened his arms, 
inhaled and tensed his chest, in a sort of 
writhing protest that he could not bring 
such a gush of poetry to pass. It was 
shameful that she should not know all his 
fine and chivalrous thoughts. 

Antoine came out of the bath where he 
had laid out clothes and towels. Now he 
wiped his hand on his apron after testing 
the temperature of the water in the tub. 

_ The passing of the garcon gave Million 
a cue for action. 

‘“‘ Antoine,” he said, “ just hand me the 
writing things on my desk—several sheets, 
please—that atlas will do to write on— 
thank you—er—by the way, Antoine, lot of 
native women over here in Algiers, ain’t 
there?” 

“ That is true of any thickly populated 
country, m’sieu’,’ suggested the garcon, 
looking at his patron. - 

“Why, sure, yes, about half and half, I 
suppose,” agreed Jimmy absently. ‘“ Most 
of the natives understand French, don’t 
‘they, Antoine?” he inquired speculatively. 

“The native women, m’sieu’?” 

Jimmy nodded, grateful that long ex- 

planations were unnecessary with Antoine. 
_ “The upper classes speak a very pure 
_ French, m’sieu’, and the lower at least can 
read it.” Here he laid the writing mate- 

rials on the bed. mines 
. “Thank you, Antoine.” 

ae n'y a pas de quoi, m’ sien’. 

Jimmy kicked up his knee as a base for 
the atlas, touched his tongue to the tip of 
the fountain pen to set it going and ad- 
dressed himself to French composition. 

_ At the door Antoine hesitated and then 
apologized. 
_“T meant to tell you, m’siew’, a gentle- 
man was in to see you this moming. I 
told him you were out fate, last night and 
would awake in two hours.” 

a fhe right, turn him in if he comes 
back. 

- The garcon backed out with the cere- 
moniousness of his kind. Jimmy tested his 
pen’s going qualities on a corner of his atlas, 


Le} Ras 


then stared out of the broad sixth-story win- 
oo dow upon a sunlit view. He moistened the 


-—pen again. 


a was oo venenaied te | 
he could think of such beautiful sen’ iments | 


and expressions when he was half asleep, a 


and yet he could not get them down on 
paper. The mere touch of his pen knotted 
the whole diaphanous fabric into hard little _ 
words that bore no resemblance to what he 
meant. He often thought but for this un- 
fortunate mental trait he would have been. 
a very great poet, indeed. a 

Now as he looked over Algiers Bay the _ 
demon of inarticulation seized him. He 
tried to remember the conversation with 
Aicha he had just imagined, but its tender- 
ness and fervor had faded like the writing 
on a palimpsest. 

A big Peninsula and Oriental steamer was, 
just swinging inside the jetty of the outer 
harbor, and. Jimmy watched that as he 
trailed his inspiration. 

The steamer swung in slowly, and pres- 
ently would swing out slowly, bearing away 
its casuals who, perhaps, would never re- 
turn. q 
And then he fancied himself likewise be- 
ing borne away from Aicha, never to see her 
again. The thought held such pathos, the 
young fellow blinked his eyes and drew a 


long breath. Then he beeen waiting in 
English: 


Mite. Arca: 
I wish to apologize for my accidental intru- 
sion, into your garden yesterday. It was en- 
. tirely accidental, and while I cannot feel very 
unhappy over_seeing the prettiest. girl I ever 
saw in all my life, still I want you to know 
I did not, and would not, do such a thing 
purposely. That’s not like. me at all, sure 
enough. I’m a Southern gentleman, I hope: ark 

I wish there was some way to meet you 
personally and express my feeling toward 
you. I-have thought of you a hundred times 
since I saw you. I wonder if you have given 
me a second thought. I know you have not. 
(This was a complete falsehood, but it seemed 
to write itself.) Is there no possible way 
for us to see each other, not even at dances— 
YT never heard of such a country! Folks 
marry here the same as they do anywhere 
else, don’t they? 

I shall always think of you standing among 
the flowers, yourself a flower, Aicha. You 
were looking out over the sea, and some- 
how you seemed unhappy. Are you unhappy, 
Aicha?> Oh, Aicha, it does seem so terrible 
that we can’t meet. There is bound to be a 
way. Arrange it somehow. I have thought 

_ of nothing else but you. Right this minute 


empty uk sea and sky ‘ook when you are 
-prisoned in walls! : 

- Jimmy finished his: Jeter with joking 
fingers. The last lines were almost illegi- 
ble. He folded and addressed it. 

- However, when he got out of bed, bathed 
and dressed, he reflected that sending a 
letter to a Moorish girl was not a simple 

matter of dropping it in the post. Letters 
to Moorish women might be censored—per- 
haps were. He held the envelope in his 
hand for several minutes and finally de- 
cided that Judith Montfairly could help 
him if help were possible. 


her number and after two clicking connec- 
tions a cheerful voice called: 
_. “ Miss Montfairly speaking.” 
“This is Jimmy, Judith. I’m in a sort 
E of  . about writing notes?” 
““ Notes?” 
_ “Yes, notes to persons. Must I put em 
:- in English, French, or Arabic?” 

. A passe. * Oh, you mean to some- 
body?” } | ‘ 

Sure, I do!” 

. Well—just any of those simeaeal she 
_ —anybody can read it in any of those.” 
“You don’t say so! Isn’t that wonder- 
Ee ftelt” " 

“Not so uncommon over here, ”* said the 
artist matter-of-factly; “ they read French 
and English novels, you know—but that 
= ee isn’t the question, Jimmy—this isn’t 
_ America.” 

: “Td thought of that. ? 
_ “ Dreadfully improper.” 
_ “ T’ve heard so.” 

“Tf you weren’t a perfect dear of a boy, 
| cay I wouldn’t even talk to you about 
4 ae! 

Jimmy cleared his throat and grinned ir- 
__ repressibly. 
“Of course you don’t want to drop any- 
4 thing in a letter box, or anything like that. ds 
“Thad my suspicions.” 

“Your suspicions are certainties.” 
Bae *° RED what am s to snail asked Jimmy 


i waiting. impatiently for more inieceations Me s 


He walked over to the telephone, called 


\tap at his door and Mr. Feggy entered, 


little Englishman stared at a with if . 


Jimmy patos ME dicetoen to: on 


sett ‘Hello, Judy!” 
“ Hello, Jimmy!” 
‘‘ What you waiting for?” RR Ge 
“7 was just thinking. Sometimes it ss 3 
me as high as two minutes to think ua. 
plan to upset the social system of the ies 
Moors.” CE 
“ Now you are getting sarcastic.” 
“ Oh, no—suppose you come down to my % 
place; maybe we can think up something _ 
together. Besides, I wanted you at three _ 
o’clock, anyway. I’m getting-up a little 
sight-seeing party. Some friends off the 
Rajah—that’s the big P. and O. liner that 
came in a while ago. She'll be in the har- 
bor till morning. We want to show them 
a merry night. ShallI count on you?” = 
“Sure you can,” agreed Million briskly. = 
“T saw that boat come in, and I was just 
thinking how it carried folks off, never to 
return.” C 
“‘ But these folk are ee in, Jimmy— | 
if they were going off, never to return, they _ 
wouldn’t put me to so much trouble. Hope 
“Yes, yes,” admitted Jimmy heceoed 
Di be around,” 4 
A few minutes after Million had Gnichedt 
this telephone conversation there came ao 


holding his greenish bowler in his hands. 
Jimmy greeted him cheerily. | 
“Did you get hit, sir?” asked Fegey. 
3 Oh, no—” & 
“TI saw you go into Count Nalaczi’ ee 
“Yes, but the jewel—whatever it ft: | 
wasn’t for sale,” AR 
“ Did you see w’ere it was lorated 1 in’ "is 
’ouse, sir?”’ ee 
“No. He started to show it to me; in :, 
fact, he started to give me the trinket— oe. 
er ‘Give it to you— es 
“Yes, apparently he can’t sell it, but. ae ‘ 
some way or other it’s up to him to give it 
to the first person who asks him for i ce ee 
“ Give hit!” Se s oe 
“ That’s what I said.” ne: ee 
“°E really hoffered it to you, ar: The 


ee 


sagging mouth. me 
He was such a caricature of assesindat ae 
that Million ache = Not ool i but 


ae 


he must give it to the first person who ae : 


him for it—” : 

“You carn’t mean,” ae the barker, 
“as ow ’e’d give hit to the likes o’ me, sir, 
aman with no happroach w’atever, ir at 
_ “© That’s what I understood—you might 

call his hand.” 

_ Mr. Feggy twirled his greasy bowler ner- 
vously. 

Nir. Million, if only this isn’t some 

*ideous joke, sir—Hi think Hi’d best go 
now, sir—with that me and Major Peleurie 
could ’oist hour little plan, sir—I was talkin’ 
to ’im—I'll go—”’ He gave Jimmy a sharp 
look. ‘‘W’y didn’t you take hit yourself, 
Site 

- “ Because I don’t do that sort of thing,” 
snapped Jimmy, his tolerance of Feggy com- 
ing to an end. 

_“ Beg pardon, sir; don’t get hignited at 
them as was not born gentlemen, sir. They 
_ carn’t ’elp it—I’ll say good day, sir, and 
ORME 
- After the fashion of subordinates, the 
- little cockney had stayed close to his en- 
trance and had kept the door partly ajar. 
Now as he swung it open a sudden plan 
popped into Jimmy’s head. 

“ A moment, Feggy, will you do me a 
favor?” 

“ Certainly, sir—wot is it?” 
- “Are you; going: to Nalaczi’ ore 

Se Ves. Sik. 

“Jimmy picked up his letter. and. consid- 
ered it. He felt sure this squirming little 
- man could deliver it if such a thing were 
possible, but he hardly knew whether to 
trust him with it or not. 

“JT have a friend living with Count 
Nalaczi—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I want this letter delivered to my friend 
in person—to nobody else.” 

_Feggy reached for it. “ Yes, sir, wot’s 

_ the lady’s name, sir?” 
The certainty with which Feggy had hit 
on the feminine sex annoyed Million. He 
stood hesitating. He positively disliked 
- saying the name of Aicha in the cockney’s 
dirty ear. 

ro oo Aicha. “yo 
ha “. Ha-ee-cha.” He spaced it slowly to re- 
a mele Mase) 


Jimmy made a nervous smo ovement. ae. 

“Can’t you leave off your Haiinite 
“ h’s” for once in your life, Feggy?” — 

“Very good, sir.” — 4 

“ Bring that letter or its answer back to <a 
this room to-night, without fail.” 

- “Very good, sir.” 

“* Now bits the nanier” 

(73 Ha— 

“That ‘Il do. To-night. Good-by.” 

The cockney stowed the letter in some re- 
cess inside his mysterious coat, and with a 
final, “ Very good, sir,” hurried down the 
hall toward the automatic lift. 

At three thirty that afternoon, when 
Jimmy Million reached Judith Montfairly’s 
villa, a chatter as from an aviary floated 
through the open door, and before Jimmy 
got inside, rather a crowd came out of the 
house onto the bright boulevard. 

With his mustache briskly upturned, 
Major Peleurie marched at the head of the 


' procession entertaining a tall, bronze-haired 


woman of the Venetian type. 

“It’s the sort of thing everybody should 
see once,’”’ announced the majeur in his ner- 
vous, positive voice. ‘‘ Otherwise, one never. 
believes such reports. As far as that is con- 
cerned ’’—he shrugged—‘‘ when you do see 
it, you doubt it afterward.” 

“Is it ah posseeble?” 

“ Besides that, you must see it now or 
never. Such orgies will disappear when the 
Sahara becomes a lake.” 

“When the Sahara becomes ah what?” 
gasped the Italian woman. 

“‘ Now, majeur, majeur!” called some one 
in the party. | 

“ You shall hear all. We must see more 
of each other, Mme. Minotti,” confided the 
old officer in an intimate tone; “we are 
sympathetique.”’ koa 

A little to"the rear of the majeur a tall, 
bony-faced American in a checked suit with | 
a kodak strapped over his back was saying, 
“But one doesn’t see these things at all. 
We are all hypnotized, you know—mass 
hypnotism.” | 

“But I doesn’t want to be hypnotized!” _ 
wailed a woman ina petted baby’s voice. — 
“T doesn’t want to be—’’ * 


‘As I understand it,” interjected some 


one else, “ we’re not to believe anything we _ 


in ‘Lieutenant Mendier, bringing up the van, 
& _ described to a squabby woman in 4 volumi- 
sa - nous tourist coat: 
i “ This Ibn Mulai ; is the mokaddam; that 
E is, the religious leader. He sits out in the 
-- mountains somewhere, naked, rain or shine, 
cold or hot. It must be in a sort of trance.” 
4 Trance—it’ s humbug!”’ decided a voice 
- ahead. 

n* Certainly, it’s humbug,” agreed the wo- 
man in the big coat. ‘“What would be the 
utility in freezing and baking naked?” 

Mendier nodded gravely. 

_“ When he could be making mother of 
rat souvenirs to sell to tourists.” 

The woman in the coat glanced suspici- 
oudy at the young officer. 

“Ves, he could,” she said. 

Miss Montfairly saw Jimmy or the 
boulevard awaiting the crowd from the 
Rajah. She hurried ahead and gave him 
her hand and a smile, then said in an inti- 
mate tone: 

“T was afraid you weren’t coming. 
so excited about that—you know what.’ 

“ [ve sent it on,’’ said Jimmy in the same 
key. 

“ Not in the post!” gasped Judith. 

“ No—T'll tell you later.” 

4 She began circulating the late arrival 
3 among her guests. The crowd was in the 
_ middle of a discussion as to whether they 
_ should motor or walk to the place of the 
performance. 

“What are we going to see, anyway?” 
asked Million curiously. 

“ The Aissaoui,”’ stated the woman in the 
big coat positively. ‘ : 

“‘ Haven’t you seen them, Jimmy?” asked 
Judith. “ Interesting and puzzling, but a 
little unnerving at times. Here, Anna, this 
is the Mr. Million I wrote you about. 
_ jimmy, this is Miss Gagerly, a movie 
- writer. It’s getting so it’s positively dan- 
- gerous to risk your personality among 
_ strangers nowadays. The simplest school- 
_ girl may film you.” She gave Jimmy to 
a Miss Gagerly, and told the « movie ”’ writer 
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4 0 “eat bbs 9k to the rest of the crowd, as she . 
had tened, 


tired. She sifted Million expertly through 
the P. and O. party which she had cas+ 
caded down on Judith. The bony-faced 
man in checks and kodak was a Professor 


x have told ft The* scenario writer was a pleasant, — 
: es _ brown-eyed woman who looked a little 
&,” said he as. man. 


Gad, who taught botany in a small Dakota _ . 


college town. The squabby woman in the 
big tourist coat was a settlement worker 
with suffrage convictions. The profession-. 
al baby asked Jimmy if he wasn’t afraid to 
stay alone among the wild Moors, then 


supposed he was not, because “ Oo look sO . 


big an’ bwown an’ strawn.”’ 

Mme. Minotti, the Italian woman with! 
the Raphael school hair, was the ship’s. 
mystery. Miss Gagerly admitted to Jim- 
my that she meant to use her in a scena- 
rio, but hadn’t decided just how. fi 

On the walk to the mosque the woman in 
the tourist’s coat put into scathing English 
her sentiments about a land that kept its 
women in private penitentiaries, : 

“Is femininity a crime?” she wanted to 
know. 
over half the human beings come into me 
world already convicted of?” : 

“ Believe me, madame,” said Lieutenant. 
Mendier, “ you will never know how we 
French and Englishmen suffer on account 
of the walled-up Algerian girls.” — eo 

Miss Gagerly laughed. 

~The reformer looked at the solemn face 
of the officer. 


“You'd better emancipate your French 4 


girls first, ». she snapped. 


The P. and O. ‘party moved slowly ead e 
cause, en route, Professor Gad insisted on 
identifying all the tropical trees around the sc 
handsome villas that comprise Mustapha _ 


“Ts it the original sin that a little — 


Superieur. When Lieutenant Mendier dis-— 

covered the botanist’s foible he began an 
<gument about the exact species of every 
tree in sight. It sent the tall, bony man ~ 
in checks bustling into private grounds, 
climbing palms to get some identifying tag 
that would put Mendier to rout. During 


one such performance the Arab owner came 


out. The crowd had much difficulty in ex- 
plaining the matter. Mendier, the only 


person in the group who had fluent Arabic — 


at. his command, stood at the a yan ae ‘ 


_ came clacking toward the tourists. 
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A Mohammedan cemetery ay ae 


halfway between Miss Montfairly’s villa 
and the djamaa, or mosque, where the 
_ Aissaouin rites were to be given. It looked 
like a white miniature city of domes against 
the dark-green cypresses. Bright figures 
moved among the tombs, singing and laugh- 
ing with the cadence of birds. 


- Mendier’s brain conceived the sacrile- - 


- gious idea of sending Mr. Gad botanizing 
among the tombs, so he began telling of an 
extraordinary species of cypress that flou- 
rished in the cemetery. 

Mr. Gad said he would walk ahead rap- 


idly, so as not to delay the crowd too much, 


and he was hurrying off when Miss Mont- 
fairly stopped him. 

. “They won’t let you in, Mr. Gad,” she 

called. ‘“ The Moslem women. are in there 
unveiled. ‘This is the Friday of Ramadan. 
The women all go to the cemetery to sing 


to the souls of the dead who return on that. 


day.” 
_“ And this is their only holiday from their 
haiks?” asked Miss Gagerly. 


Lieutenant Mendier nodded and smiled. - 


The suffrage worker launched into renewed 
invective. 

Million fixed his eyes on the calm, beau- 
 tiful elevation of the dead. He wondered 
if he saw Aicha among those gay, colorful 
figures. The thought of the Moorish girl 
| among the cypresses keeping even an im- 
aginary tryst with the souls of the dead 
_ brought a faint distaste. What a rigorous 
_ partition of the sexes in this land of pas- 
_ sionate sunshine—Africa, mother of im- 
pulse. The very sting of the sun on his 
neck brought a question into his mind 
could it ever be different. He looked at 
the girls in the cemetery in their brief free- 
: dom. 

“ Well,” commented Miss Gagerly, who 


Un had the writer’s trick of studying faces, “ is 


_ this the burial scene in ‘ Hamlet ’?”’ 
The gate of the Moslem cemetery was 
proud with marble columns, and in their 
_ shadow was a beggar squatting on withered 
legs. When he saw the P. and O. crowd 
_ he seized two blocks, one in each hand, and 
| As the 
unfortunate held out a greasy hat and 
looked up, Jimmy saw the blinking eyes of 


the blind.. Raha, a windfall 0 < mall me 


fell to him, and the blind cripple seized his 5 
blocks again and clacked off into the ceme-_ 4 


tery to beg among the women. 


_ Jimmy watched him disappear around ay | 


turn in the walk and wondered if he would — 
be near Aicha. 
him Million knew that she would give him 
something, perhaps empty her purse. 
American wished that he had given the 
wretch more. 

Djamaa Safir in Mustapha Superieur is a 
small whitewashed mosque with regulation 
crescent-tipped dome and four slender min- 
arets guarding the angles of its walls—quite 
commonplace except to strangers. By the 
time the tourists reached it daylight had 
faded until the sky was saffron, against 
which the dome sphered in a violet shade. 

The boulevard leading to the mosque 
was sprinkled with robed pedestrians, 
Arabs on horses, negroes from the docks 


in nondescript bagging. gathering to the 
strange rites of the Aissaoui. 


As the tourists entered the outer wall a 
steady stream of the faithful bathed their 
feet at the fountain and passed inside. An 
old Arab came forward and asked the west- 


‘erners to wait a moment. He hurried inside 


and presently brought back an armful of 
great straw sandals. The sightseers slipped 


these over their shoes so that the floor of 


the djamaa might not be polluted. 
The Arab collected a franc apiece. 
_ A width of bare earth, patted smooth, 


lay between the outer wall and the side of 


the mosque. While his companions were 
being shod with straw Jimmy wandered 
along this open space around the corner of 
the building. The walls made a little cul- 
de-sac onthe north side, and in this place 
sat two figures in conversation. They were 
two men, sitting face to face, eae A in LOW 
tones. 

The American had a fair view of one of 
the men. He had a bronzed esthetic coun- 
tenance in which glowed eyes of luminous 
black. But instead of exhibiting that sub- 


dued resignation characteristic of monks, — 
this man’s countenance suggested rather an 
intense and unearthly passion burning be- 


hind an imperturbable mask of bronze. In- 


stinctively Jimmy knew that he was look- — 


If the Moorish girl saw . 


The 


fae 


: areca! bio sat with his back to 
Jimmy. Occasionally the man, Ibn Mulai, 
made a slight gesture. As Million looked 
he felt an impulse to go closer and hear 
what the brown man was saying. He won- 
dered what he was talking about so earnest- 
ly, this smoldering man. 

Presently Ibn Mulai glanced up diblily 
at Jimmy, who stood in the shadow of the 
wall. A queer vibration swept the youth, 
much as if some wonian he had been pon- 
dering on a long time had suddenly looked 
him full in the eyes. He walked forward, 
quite without thinking what he was doing, 
and sat down beside the mokaddam’s other 
t listener. 

- The man Mulai was talking in Arabic, 
but somehow the guttural language seemed 
almost intelligible to Jimmy. The adept’s 
barytone voice, his face and eyes and hands, 

~ conveyed a meaning concurrent with the 

unknown syllables and phrases. | 

It was a queer meaning. As Million 
stared into the face of the seer strange 
thoughts floated through his head. Curious 
reminiscences, unmarked moments of his 
life, came back to him with startling dis- 
tinctness. Oddly enough, they were mo- 
ments mostly of his boyish days. 

3 He recalled a night’s vigil during his 

early adolescence which he spent at the 

foot of a pine on his father’s plantation in 

_ Arkansas. He had been lost in contempla- 

tion of the stars among the dark, feathery 

4 It had seemed to him as if some 


k 
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ee dO Be I A eee et We, 


: branches. : 
- marvelous arcana were among those mys- 
terious lights into which he might tread 
along the night-blue sky; and he had been 
filled with a strange and wistful nostalgia. 
[ Again he recalled pausing to gaze on 
sunsets when he drove the cows up from 
q the pasture, and as the airy architecture 
changed and colored they seemed vast 
__ hieroglyphs whose meaning he was on the 
very brink of grasping. And the clouds 
had faded and had left him with tremulous 
a; lips staring into the ashy west. 

_ They were meaningless moments which 
a adolescent has felt, and which usual- 
anish from the lives of westerners with- 


£ 


beside 


- out leaving even a memory. But now, lis 
_tening to the murmur of an unknown | 


tongue, they came back to Million witha 
sense of vague, indefinable loss, a withering, __ 
not so much an individual as a racial 
wastage. It was like a butterfly dying in 
its cocoon. He had grown up and seh 
ized in’ cotton. a3 
As the sun sank the muezzin broke in on = 
the American’s strange reverie, “Allah is’ 
God! Allah is God! There is no God save 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet!” us 
Million’ s two companions prostrated 
themselves toward the east, touching their 2 
foreheads to the ground. "Then the three Be 
arose and walked around to the rapidly fill~ 
ing mosque. 
At the door Miss AMontiatviy shuffled "P 
to Jimmy in her straw sandals. | a. 
“Where have you been?” she began in 
an undertone, then after a look into his face 
she whispered in rather a blank undertone:) — 
“Why, Jimmy, have you been crying??? 
There was a deep, almost eapeaisians tes a < 
derness in her voice. 
<9 Me! 9 : a : 
“Where did you pick up the ‘connie? ae 
she asked, extending a cordial — to ne 2 
man beside the American. a 
Million glanced around, and was sure - 
prised, almost discomfited, to find he had 
been sitting, during this queer experience, 
Count Nalaczi. The bateie ee 
thought came to Million that the man, Ibn > : 
Mulai, knew of the letter which he had 
tried to smuggle into the count’s household. 
Nalaczi, in his bidi, his jewels, with ia i 
strange, tortured face, now seemed more 
at discord with himself than Jimmy had ~ 
ever seen him. The Moor in his finery : 
made a sharp impression on the P. and O. 3 
party. There was a murmur of introduc- a 


tions. : as | 


The squabby reformer in the tourist’ S a 
coat glared at the sallow satyr as if she 
held him personally and immediately re- 
sponsible for the condition of women in, 
Algiers. ae 

Miss Gagerly’s brown gaze traveled over 
every detail of Nalaczi’s costume ade 
but eagerly, no doubt with an eye to screen 
effects. The adult infant pouted up at the ae 
Moor, “ Doesn't it make 00 ey. tite ¥ 
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tebble wites of the Aswee—but 00 are such — 
a gwate big man—” 


- moose and seek comfort during the terrible 


rites. 
_ Miss Montfairly hoped the count’s eve- 


- ning was open and that he would come 


along with her friends to the Café Moresque 
on the Boo’ Republique. For even Judith 
was tempted to feature such a | picturesque 


little lion. 


The mosque was packed. A candela- 


-brum hung down from the dark central 


_ dome and cast a pale circle of light over 


their way into the mosque. 


Kybeles, M’zabites, Turks, negroes, Su- 


danese, Arabs, who had come to see the 
A circular 


ceremonies of the Aissaoul. 
clearance some twelve feet wide was left 
in: the middle of the crowd. ‘There was no 
movement among the onlookers except the 
hushed infiltration of late comers easing 
But the very 


_ stillness of the turbans and fezzes, and 


e 


‘my thought of the man Ibn Mulai. 


white-ringed eyes intently watching the lit- 
tle central arena, betrayed the tension of 
the crowd. A smell of sweating negroes 
filtered into the air. 

With a queer sense of premonition Jim- 
As 
the press thickened, the P. and O. crowd 


was pressed forward into the shrinking cir- 
joes 


Million recalled some one saying the 


rites were unnerving; the strained staring 
of turbaned heads lent force to the observa- 


tion. The mute excitement in the djamaa 


gradually increased. It reminded Jimmy 
of tightening the strings of a musical in- 


strument. Jimmy braced himself against it. 
“ These are just negroes,” he told himself. 

Suddenly a clangor of drums and the 
shrilling of flutes filled the djamaa. The 


- quick rhythm rocked the air and beat upon 


‘something. 
skins prickled in Jimmy’s nostrils. 


the crowd. It hammered endlessly. The 


dark audience seemed to vibrate to it, 
working toward something approaching 
hysteria. Its insistence teased at Million’s 
merves.. It spread over him like a tangible 
) The stench of dark, perspiring 


- He tried to grip himself. ‘“ Damn it,” 


he thought, ‘“‘ these negroes can’t really do_ 
anything aplole each ” ? 
AG icone ie 
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And she showed an — 
inclination to creep inside his silken bur- 


He shrugged ner-- Ibn Mulai. 


music grew intolerable the man Ibn Mulai 
ee into the open space, 


. The strange brown face again held the. 


American. A monitory tremor overran 
Million’s nerves. The mokaddam lifted a 
dark hand, there came a lull in the music, 
and he said something in Arabic. 
ant Mendier translated in an undertone for 
the Europeans: 

- “ He says this is for our sins.” 

Million stared at the brown man as 
through a mist. His foreboding as to what 
the man was about to do increased. He 
wished he had not come. He wished the 


man Jbn Mulai would cut short this sin-  - 


ister rite. He kept staring at the adept, 
and the thought “sin” persisted in his 


mind. He looked back over his own life, . 
expecting to see, one might say, spots of — 


sins, clear-cut transgressions. But it wasn’t 
that way at all; it was rather a uniform din- 
giness. 

His clandestine note to Aicha, ie 
affairs he never liked to think of, suddenly 
appeared much the same as all the rest of 
his existence. He would have done these 
particular acts at any time. Sin is a state, 
not an act. The conclusion amazed him. 
He stared at the man Ibn Mulai. 

The clangor burst forth again. Two 
Arabs arose from the musicians. One had 
knives and skewers, and the other a covered 


brass basin, which seemed to contain some-— 


thing liquid. 
The throng drew a long, shaken breath, 


as if about to receive some horrible pander- 


ing. The reek of human bodies grew sti- 
fling. The burning candelabrum added to 
the malodor. 

Million divided his eyes between the 
mokaddam and the knives. 
ivory handles fascinated him, and the re- 


flections in the blue steel of the overhead — 
lights, and the faint fur where the blades 


had been whetted. 
The two helpers in dirty robes lowered 


their instruments and knelt before the man : 1 
into the a 
Shadowy dome of the djamaa, the adept — 


Looking upward 


Lieuten- 


DE Na z ‘ ee ee ee en ae a en ee 


The carved _ 


quae in ake eee. of en siorth: walk." 
They wove their bodies about to their snarl- 
ing insistence. Just when the throb of the _ 


pers, and that what they did was also 


dreams of his boyhood, this man was also 
forgiving him. 

The helper with the knife arose, applied 
its point to the man Mulai’s neck, thrust it 
in deliberately up to its ivory hilt. Its point 
protruded from the other side. “He left it 
sticking, a hideous thing. 
- A sickness ran through Million. Drums 


yellow light quivered. The other torturer 


pulled out one of the victim’s cheeks and 


‘was shocking. The American himself was 
Sweating profusely. The stench from the 
“negroes was so terrible that it seemed to 
bore up through Million’ s palate into his 
skull. 

At least two dozen steels and knives lay 
on the floor. The torturers went over their 
victim with systematic horror. The man’s 
face and neck and arms became dreadful 
_ cheveaux-de-frise. He lost human resem- 
blance. Only the turban and burnoose 
marked the man. Beyond that Jimmy saw 
mly the outline of a head among the han-. 
jles and protruding points. 

_ The adept stood thus a moment. Then 
one of the helpers removed the cover of 
‘the basin, struck a match and lighted it. 


at reduced the candelabra to yellow glow 
d threw the press of dark, excited faces 
o weird chiaroscuro. 

- Into the dazzling fire the man Ibn Mulai 
I Beened as if bathing. He plunged his head 
‘and torso deep into it. His turban and 
urnoose caught fire, leaped up in red 
lames and were gone. It left the adept’s 
orso naked in the white blazes. Tongues 
Mf fire played around the impaling knives 
ind spikes. The heat of the fire made 
Jimmy push back into the crowd. 

_ After a minute of this sickening incinera- 
ion, one of the ministrants clapped a cover 
he basin. The fire was instantly ex- 
lished. It left a moment of dazzled 


£. ie Metin Million, was one of dhe 


is act, and that this man, whose mere 
voice had brought back the strange dead. 


and flutes screamed and shuddered. The: 


pinned it out with a skewer. The deformity | 


instantly a brilliant white flame leaped up > 


a : gloom. penn saw dhe two he pees a “ 
_ Ing out the knives and skewers with a cloth 


and flinging them to the floor. 

Disbelieving his own senses the American 
stooped to pick up a steel that fell near 
him. He dropped it and clapped his fin- 
ger in his mouth. Around’ him on the 
floor of the djamaa drifted the ashes of the 
turban and burnoose. 


The man Mulai stood looking: « at the bee 


crowd without a scar or burn or drop of 


blood on his naked torso. 

Just then Million heard behind him ha 
voice of Major Peleurie ordering with mili- 
tary curtness the natives to make way. The 
entomologist suddenly remembered the 
P. and O. crowd and looked around. The 
majeur and the lieutenant had Mme. Minot- 


ti in their arms, making their way toward. _ 


the door of the mosque. The other women 
of the party were pale; some seemed on the 
verge of collapse. 

The professional infant was habbit” 


it 


“ tarry: me out, tumbody,” and was sidling Coe 


over toward Piniecug Gad, who had be- 


come nervously busy with his kodak at this 


too late a moment. Jimmy looked for the 


sweet air of the Algerian night. 


“It is very plain,” Professor Gad was. 7 


saying, “the whole performance was mass 
hypnotism.”’ 
_“ Did you take the picture?” asked Miss 
Gagerly, shakily. _ 
“‘ T—I got one of the ashes.” ‘ 
But Count Nalaczi was really the center 
of the group. He was explaining to Miss 
Montfairly and the suffrage worker the dif- 
ference between eastern and western ideals. — 


“ The East despises the flesh, madames,” 


-mokaddam again, but he had disappeared. 
_ At last the P. and O. party got clear of _ 
the mosque and stood gasping the cool, 


he was saying; “we strive to conquer, to 


sublimate it; the West coddles or. trains 
ita ) 

The automobiles ae ae meet wala had 
followed the party to the mosque. Now, __ 


as every one climbed in, Jimmy heard the | 


discussion still going. He caught the words, 


“ illusion—legerdemain—fifth dimension— — 


ecstasy—a miracle—catch penny—” And 
the crowd was off to dine at the Café — 
Moresque in the Boo! eae: 
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ao lost himself in the gloom and “My 


‘Under the first street 
ater 


turned back home. 
lamp he looked at his finger-tips. 
- were blistered. 

~The Pension DeLamare lies on Rie Re- 
Jean off the Boulevard Bugeaud. Jimmy 
approached the junctures of these two thor- 
oughfares lost in painful thought. That 


queer feeling of having reviewed his life and — 


finding it soiled and unworthy persisted. 
He thought of Aicha and questioned him- 
self why he desired her. 
something finer than the mere placation of 
flesh.. Surely, surely— 
the powdered light of the Milky Way. 

As Million stepped into Rue ReJean a 
hand caught his shoulder from behind. He 
whirled nervously and glimpsed a masked 
face. He swung for a blow when he recog- 
nized the tall form of Goombah Das in the 
gloom and stopped himself. — 


The Targui motioned him silently from 


the light into the shadow of a cork tree. 
The tree itself stood in the corner of a 
tropical lawn that was sweet with unseen 
flowers. 


% 
~ Jimmy followed the masked man silently 


until both were hidden in the darkness. 
 “ Well, what is it?” asked Jimmy, decid- 
ing on the place to halt. 


“Do you recall my words?” gutturaled 


the mask. 


Jimmy recalled nothing that pointed to - 


such a scene as this; however, he answered 
diplomatically, - Well, now, just exactly 
what is it you want?” 
“ M’ siew’, I am ready to go.” oe 
“Where?” asked Jimmy curiously, - 
“To retake that which I delivered to 
m’siew, the count.” 
ne The woman Zouie?”’ specified Million. 
~Goombah Das maintained an affirmative 
silence. | 
_ “Well, I—I—” Jimmy stared at the 
giant wondering just how he came into the 
matter. “‘ Well, I wish you luck,” he said 
at last. | 
“J should think you would, m’sieu’,” ob- 
served the man from Ouarglum grimly. 
“YT do,” said Jimmy. 
“And you will come?” 
in his undertone. 
alge than one—” 


asked Goombah 
“Two are more powerful 


sation. 


Surely it was 


He looked up at - 


recognized the blind beggar he had seen =“ 


“You have Be) same stake as is I 
Million.” | . 

“You mean that T 20 — steal Aicha 
at the same time?” blurted the American 
in @ queer tone. 

_“ What else can a man do?” rumbled the 
Targui brusquely. ‘‘ When a man sees a 
woman and desires her—Allah! Do you 
love for nothing? Are you a play actor 
drawing breaths and — pale for 
sport?” * 

“No, I’m not that,” retorted Million ~ 
vaguely affronted, “ but I don’t know ~ 
whether she—that 3 is, the girl—cares a rap 
for me or not!” _ i 

~The tall figure moved impatiently. 
she love you? Tchk! 
ever siezes her!” j 

Goombah Das’s language sent a rene 4 
sion through Million. He felt ashamed of © 
ever having entertained the notion. q 

“No, I won’t go,” he decided. 4 

6% You won't! Pe) Ae 
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“ After I have told you my plans?” 

“JT didn’t ask your plans—besides, I will: : 
keep them.” 

The Targui suddenly became calm again. 
“T know you will, m’siew’. You followed — 
me out of the Flying Fortune. You spied — 
on my comings and goings, and now you 
will keep my secret very close, indeed—” 

In the gloom the raider was ‘quietly draw-_ 
ing something from his broad leathern belt. 

A flush of danger swept over Million’s 
body and made him feel curiously light and 
powerful. He was unarmed. He balanced~ 
himself on his toes for a kick at the giant’s — 
groin. Another second he would- have 
launched it with the venom of a scared man > 
when there came a sharp clacking just be-_ 
hind the two on the Boulevard Bugeaud. __ 

Both men hesitated. Under the arclight — 
clattered the figure of a cripple walking on > 
two blocks which he held in his hands and 
drawing withered legs after him. Jimmy 


6 if 
A woman loves who-_ 


the cemetery gate. 

The cripple paused under the street 12 
staring up and down the boulevard, then hs ne 
called in a careful voice: Ea 


aingty 

immy mene not place it. “Here I am,” 
he , said, staring at the creature. 
| The beggar shuffled into the shadow, laid 
down his blocks and worked briskly for a 
‘moment at his legs. Then to Jimmy’s 
_ amazement he got himself up on his legs, 
apping his thighs and bumping his numb 
feet on the ground. puncenly Jimmy rec- 
ognized him. 
“ Feggy!” he gasped i in amazement. “Is 
that you, Fegey?” 
“A trick I learned followin’ the circus, 
’ bobbed the little man obsequiously, 
‘it ’as stood me in good stead ’ere and 
there, sir.” 
- He fumbled in a ereasy recess of the 
garment he wore and drew out a square of 
aper. | 
BA cent to your letter, Mr. Million, 
sir;” he said. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DESERTED VILLA, 


EN the shadow of the cork tree Mr. Feggy 

continued massaging his legs and stamp- 
‘ing his feet while Jimmy Million broke 
open the envelope. It seemed incredible 
that this letter in his hand was really from 
e girl Aicha. It was as if a dream had 
olidified into flesh and blood. 
A fragrance mounted to his nostrils from 
the torn paper. But for the bystanders he 
ould have kissed the sheet. He walked 
to the edge of the light and began to read. 
he writing on the first page of the letter 
was carefully formed and slightly irregular, 
like a child’s. Further down it grew erratic 
with the ardor of the message: 


ei Amiable Monsieur Million, oh, what 
- delight for me to know one who cross my 
heart so many many times think also of me. 
_ How badly I act, oh, Monsieur Million, to 
scream, to run, to hide my face in my hands, 
how gauche! Often when I read books, I 
think, when I see gentleman, I will to act 
a simple like French and English girls, but no,. 
4 ‘ shriek like wild woman. 

? Ag am compose now, but my pen, she shakes 
: If we could talk as you wish 


peat but» 


Oh, me have ee about you, Monsieur 
* Million. I have been look out at sea and 


wonder what navire brought monsieur to sail 
over the edge of the world—and did I see 


him when she come. And since that day, — 
" monsieur, I never see a navire sail out of the 
harbor, but I wonder does she sail away with 
- the monsieur who look in my garden? le 
Then to-day the mendicant give me the let- _ 
ter in the cemetery, asking me to fly. My. 
_-head she go dizzy. It is so wonderful. I will. 
be to-morrow night, kindest monsieur, in the 
garden where you see, when your shadow lies 
under your feet, ready to fly. To-night I can~ 
not come. 
_ morrow night I have, and I do so. 
woman will aid me, a 
my heart is compassion. 
I am before you write. 2 
Forgive these poor Anglaise. EF could do 
more well with my composition book which 
are not here. I see the beggar coming. Till | 
we meet, monsieur, by the desire of Allah, : 
am thy 


A poor 
She is sadder than. 


AICHA. 


Jimmy pressed the letter to his lips. : 


** Well, I swear! I be—” 


Bis brain was ina glow. She would pect 
him in the garden when the moon was over- _ 
head, ready to elope with him. He glanced 


across Algiers Bay to where a rising moon 
already streaked the sea. He began a rapid 


calculation. Then he noticed the Targui 
for the second time. He hurried to him 
joyfully. 


“ Goombah, it’s all right, old top. ‘Forget 


that little tiff we had. Best of friends must 
He laughed joyously, 


scrap, you know.” 
‘‘[’m with you to-morrow night without 
fail. It’s all arranged.” 
hand so spontaneously that the man he was 
about to fight took it. 

“What time and where?” 
Goombah in his heavy burr. 

“Tt says when the shadow of the moon is 
underfoot,” quoted Jimmy. 
midnight—Feggy. Where shall we meet?” 


“TI could ’ave a boat, sir, hoff the Es- 
planade Bab el Oued,” returned the cock-_ 
ney promptly, as if he had already worked | 
out the details of a raid on Count Nalaczi. — 


*“ You'll go along?” cried ny. 
“ T ’ope I ’ave the ’onor, sir.’ : ite 
Jimmy grasped his hand Here oa 


“Now, about that moon business. 
“have to look that up in the almanac to 


see just when she is overhead.” 
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I have not clothes together. To- — 


poor woman to whom _ 


He held out his — 
Be 


“‘ That’s after 


Well 


eS lies the sword of Allah.’ ” 
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a When ihe moon is aes 1 is: ed 


head, m’sieu’,”’ “gutturaled the tribesman. 


* Well, there’s something to that, too,” 
admitted Jimmy, as if the idea were a 


novelty. 
“But a boat, m’siew’,’ began. Ccoaies 
Das. ‘“‘ Why @ boat? I have horses.’ 

“They'd make too much noise,” declared 
Jimmy at once; “ with a small boat we can 
ease into that garden like a shadow.” 

“ But, m’siew’, 1 am no boatman. I live 
in the desert—” 

“ Look at me. I live in Arkansas,” coun- 
tered Jimmy cheerfully. ‘ Never saw the 
ocean till the day I sailed from New York.” 

The tall figure stared seaward and shook 
_ his head. 


_ unkind to my race. It is ever treacherous. 


-Once a wise woman read my _ hand. 


‘Goombah Das,’ she said, ‘ I see you riding 
a white horse through water. Beyond that 


“You're not superstitious, are your” 
‘Even a fool believes the wise, m’sieu’. 
ee The Targui’s somber prophecy bridled 
_ Jimmy’s enthusiasm somewhat. 
_ “ Anyway,” he argued, ‘“‘ she warned you 
against a white horse. We're going in a 
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= ; boat, Feggy; just you get the darkest boat 


you can find; one that can’t be seen at 
night. And, Goombah, if you don’t want 
to ride in the boat say so, and I’ll bring 

Ce back both of the girls. Glad to do it for 
you.” 

No” praia the Targui shortly, at 

it is the will of Allah—” 

“Oh, there’ll be no danger at all. 
sea’s like a. floor.” 

‘“‘ At the Esplanade Bab el Oued,” agreed 
the Targui gloomily. 

_“ All right, see you both there when the 
moon—straight up—around two o’clock, I 
fancy. So-long, Feggy. Good-by, Goom- 
bah Das.” 

“ Abka la Kheir,’ gutturaled the Targui, 
: and the three men separated. 

A hundred thoughts danced through Mil- 
Jion’s head concerning the ways and means 


The 


of an elopement that had come upon him so 


- intoxicatingly and so unexpectedly. He 


a wondered how he could get his bride out of 
He won- 


os dered what 1 recourse Count Nalaczi would 


o Algiers as quickly as possible. 


“M. Million, the sea has been 


of the Rajah at once. 


could smuggle his bride aboard , 
The fragrant night conjured ‘up at | 
velous honeymoon at sea; Egypt, Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the languorous South _ 
Seas with Aicha. And then when he fin- | 
ished his trip around the world and re- | 
turned with her to Lonoke, Arkansas—he | 
began laughing to think what an impression — | 
her dazzlement would make on Lonoke. “2 
He laughed, then smiled, then became 
grave at a thought that passed through his — | 
head—a. bride from Africa—Algeria—but ~ 
then Algeria was Africa. He shrugged his f 
shoulders and turned briskly down the rue. 
He took off his helmet to the night breeze. 
His forehead burned as if he had a fever. 

A motor purring along caught Jimmy’s > 
ear and he glanced around. The machine 2 
swerved into the pavement and came to a 
halt. Million stood looking at is absently. 4 

‘Ts that you, Jimmy?” came a voice. q 3 

“Yes,” he answered blankly... [a 

His voice sounded so odd that the driver 
called out to him: 
know me?” 

“Of course I do.” Then Jimmy’s brain | 
slipped a cog and he made the great mis- | a 
take of trying to force its hand by continu- © 4 
ing, “You are—” And then the name 
eluded him completely. The woman’s face — 
was as familiar as his own reflection, but ~ 
he thought only of girls’ back in Lonoke, : 
“Vou are—” 4 

“ Jimmy, what on earth’s the matter with 
you?” cried the woman in alarm. “ We > 
missed you from our party. I thought 4 
would drive by and see what had become of 
you—you aren’t ill?” 

“Oh no, Judy,” he assured her, the name > 
popping Te his head as suddenly as it had’ 


“« Jimmy, don’t yous 


left him. ‘‘ Where are the rest of- the 4 
crowd?” a 
‘“Aboard the Rajah—she sails at mid- 

night.” 
Million started. ‘What? What? At 
midnight! Good Lord, Judy, she mustn’t — 


sail at midnight—” He swung down into 
the car. “ Here, drive me to the captain 

Dve got to get him — 
to hold his boat!” | ae 
Miss s Montfairly twisted Weg it in | 


matter with you? 


1 haven’t been right 
my?” she mothered. 


ried. ‘“I-want to sail on the Rajah to- 
“morrow night at two o’clock—”’ 

_ Judith’s hand slipped to Jiramy’ s head. 
‘You have a fever, Jimmy.” 

_ Her voice was very tender. 

f “<1 know it, but take me to the wharf 
_quick—Aicha and I are going to elope on 
the Rajah to-morrow night— 

“What! What? You and Aicha!” It 
was the woman’s turn to be stricken. 

_ “Yes, that’s right!” 

pte You don’t mean you have it—all ar- 
-tanged?”’ 

“Sure I have—here’s'a letter from her.” 
He began fumbling at an inside pocket. 
‘Now you run me down to the wharf—” 
Miss Montfairly stared at him in the 
lanting moonlight. “ Well I’ve heard you 
Americans were— Listen, Jimmy, why do 
rou think the Rajah would wait for you?” 
‘She started a patient search for any sane 
idea that lay at the root of his obsession. 

' “ The Mississippi River steamers do it,” 
explained the man from Arkansas simply: 
“ When dad eloped with mother, the Robert 
E. Lee lay over thirty-eight hours at Vicks- 
‘burg to get them, and grandfather char- 
ered the Belle of Memphis to chase ’em. 
And it was some chase, believe me! The 
Robert E. Lee had an anvil on the safety 
‘valve and she looked like two Roman can- 
dies roaring down the river in front of a 
waterspout—split her wide open—you 
ponent to hear dad tell about it—and the 
cap’n wouldn’t take a cent. Naw, not a 
ent— Now Judy, honey, be 


, quarter of this lurid description, but she 
didn’t have the hardness to point out the 
difference between the Mississippi River 
and the route from England to India. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “you  haven’t 
thought this over. It would never do to 
ve the Rajah wait. The secret would 
kk out and your wedding would be 
ed. now the best thing for you to do 


arm ani Ode : 


all afternoon. You 
re crying at the mosque—what is it, 


“Pm all right,” protested Jimmy hur- 


The Englishwoman understood Teyhaps 


press, “catch ‘the Rajah at Tunis and not | 


even ask her to wait here.” 

“That is a good scheme,” admitted 
Jimmy after a moment’s thought, 

Miss Montfairly started her runabout. 

“Let’s run down to my place and work 
out the details,” she proposed with rising’ 
excitement. ‘ Really, Jimmy, you are > SO— 
caweee hope it ends happily—” 

“Thank you, Judy—of course it will.” 

Planning a marriage throws any two 
friends, man and woman, into a most inti- 
mate causerie, almost as intimate as plot- 
ting a crime. Miss Montfairly’s room was — 
quiet and restful after Million’s wrenched 
and strident day. There was not a flower 
in it which was a pleasant change in this 
land of flowers.. The only odor it held was. 
the faint flattery of Chinese tea set forth in | 
translucent cups under the sleeping light. 

“ After all,” the hostess was saying, “ I 
don’t believe you would care for that sort 
of tour, Jimmy—neither would Aicha.” + 

“Great trip!” declared Million. 

“Yes, but every tourist on shipboard 
would refer to ‘ our bride and groom.’ Aw- 
fully conspicuous. And then, you know, 
one really doesn’t see anything on a wed- 
ding tour. One might as well stay where — 
one is, or rather two 3s, or are—marriage 
confuses the verbs so.’ 
. “ Then what can we do, Judy?” 

- “Run down to Biskra, get married be- 
fore the subprefect, take camels and lose 
yourselves in the desert for a fortnight, re- 
appear at Bougie or Djidjelly and continue 
your work in cotton down the African lit- 
teral. It would be a much simpler change 
for Aicha than to be thrown suddenly into 
mixed European society.” 


Jimmy nodded. He had not thought of. ny 


the adventure from the girl’s viewpoint. 

“You can get a guide and a cook at . 
Biskra, two camels and a camping outfit for 
a desert honeymoon—”’ 

At the words “camels” -and “ desert 
honeymoon” the whole venture suddenly — 
seemed very remote to Jimmy. The effect | 
was heightened by Miss Montfairly’s rest- 
ful English room which banished Africa: a. 
thousand miles away. He tried to brush 
away this feeling and asked in a Busines: 


‘like tone: 
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time for traveling here. 


. How dos you get ena! in pea - 
: ewsa Seems ‘tel 


hire ’em from a camel livery stable?” 

-. “Vou get them with the driver who owns 
them. They go together, the man and his. 
- animal. You may have to take a cart and 
donkey—that’s a method of Sahara travel, 

too. ? . 

“That doesn’t sound—” 

“Oh, much too ordinary,” agreed the 
artist. 

‘IT mean it doesn’t sound fast enough. 
I may be in a right big hurry when I get 
there, Judy,” said the prospective groom 
with a serious smile. “ No telling who will 
be behind me, or how close he'll be. When 
my father landed at Vicksburg on the Ro- 
bert E. Lee, I think he had thirty minutes 

- for the ceremony.” 

Miss Montfairly became thoughtful. 
She warmed Jimmy’s tea and her own. 
The pouring showed a pretty curve in her 
- forearm, which Jimmy was too occupied to 

notice. - 

““T meant to go to Biskra before long,” 
she hazarded. : 

Jimmy nodded, not troubling for the con- 
nection. 

“Tf I could get down there in time, I 
might rake together the camels and Arabs. 
and camping outfit—” She smiled. “I 
might even have the subprefect waiting—” 

My dear Judy,” laughed Jimmy, think- 
ing again how queer aad. fanciful his under- 
taking was, “‘ do you realize this affair is to 
be pulled off to-morrow night when the 
moon is—” He paused and did not finish 
his sentence. It seemed too slushily ro- 
- mantic to set the hour for an elopement by 
the position of the moon. 

“ Certainly I know,” assured the artist, 
“but I can, as well as not, run down on the 
one thirty to-night. Il be there in the 
morning. Ill have time to arrange every- 
thing.” 

‘Million stared at the girl. 

“Why, Judy, I couldn’t let you do 
- that—couldn’t think of it—I’ll make Men- 
 dier go and doit. I'll see him this minute.” - 

Jimmy gulped his tea and started to arise. 

But Miss Montfairly got to her feet first. 

_ “No, Jimmy. The night is the coolest 
: And I don’t want 
He—he’s cynical, Jimmy, 


was actually ceils = him gently out of 


_far saway as he stood looking into Miss 


he stared out of his broad windows at the 


Miss Montfairly’s cheeks warm 
looked very straight into Jimmy’s « 
“And I don’t want. you told about. 
you see?” 7 : 
“ But Judy—? ) 3 a 
““No, I don’t want: him in this and J 
won't have him in this,” she stated with an 7 
odd little note in her voice. ‘I’m aid | 
myself because I want to sketch. It won’t™ 
be a bit of trouble, really. And if you 
don’t get there, as you planned, I can use” 
the whole outfit myself, for I want to do the 
Sahara anyway. There you are. Now Vl 
have to send you away if I’m to. pack and | 
catch the one thirty.” 
“But Judith!” gasped Jimmy, ae aha P| 


the house. | 

“Really I was going anyway. Night's J | 
the best time to travel. Really—” She 
stood in the doorway with one of his hands — 
pressed in her warm little palms. ‘‘ Good= 
by, till I see mm. at Biskra on your honey= 
moon.” 4 

“* Good- by,” echoed Jimmy blankly, and 
the thought of Biskra and honeymoon a: id 
camels seemed altogether dreamy and very 


Montfairly’s friendly room with its inti- 
macies and comfort and faint fragrance of 
teas , | a 
At intervals all that night Jimmy Mil- 
lion’s nerves brought him wide awake, and 


winking harbor lights with the une ; 
thought that Judith Montfairly was speed~ 
ing through a hostile desert on a mission 
for him. Then he would doze again and th e 
events of the day would filter through a 
head in grotesque shapes. . 
- The Aissaouins tortured him, Goombalst 
Das was kidnaping Miss Montfairly, who 
seemed very lonely in the dream; now v 
Feggy was sitting cross-legged in the mouns 
tains for the sins of the world because he—. 
Jimmy Million—had stolen Miss Gagerly’s. 
scenario. me 
At each climax he struggled ae pere 
spiring, filled with a terrible anguish. He 
would shake this off and think by this hour 
to-morrow night he would be ey ae 


ooo 


se 4y 2s as ee as ie Deas 

_ Million arose early next morning and 
began packing his bags and entomological 
paraphernalia. After he had buckled the 
last strap he thought of his revolver, and 
had to unbuckle three bags to find it. It 
was a .38 Colt. In Lonoke, Arkansas, this 


is considered as much a part of an eloper’ Ss. 


outfit as the “At Home” cards. The 
American shoved his gun into his inside 
coat pocket and camouflaged its outline 
with a notebook. Not that he meant to 
use the revolver. 

In Arkansas’ elopements it is considered 

the height of bad taste to shoot up the 
wife’s pursuing relations. Pistols are ee 
a form than anything else. But then, - 
Arkansas, the pursuit, too, is rather a ane 
than anything else. In fact, if serious pa- 
rental opposition is offered in Arkansas, a 
kind of reverse English elopement takes 
place. 
Pursued by the lover, the father flies 
with his daughter far, far away, Say across 
the Missouri line, and 
daughter in some Catholic female seminary, 
or with a maiden aunt. The lover fires, not 
pistols, but epistles, not at the father, but 
at his beloved. He seldom scores a bull’s- 
eye. They are headed off by the mother 
superior, or by the maiden aunt, and the 
affair simmers down. 

Oddly enough, the weight of the steel 
against: Jimmy’s ribs gave the first feeling 
of reality to the affair. Not that he had 
ever eloped before; but Jimmy was not a 

confirmed pistol toter, and the chafing im- 
pressed upon him the unusualness of’ his 
coming adventure. 

- When he had finished repacking he re- 
mained in his room for several minutes 
waiting for the day to elapse. Then he 
called Antoine for an almanac, tipped the 
garcon heavily and figured the precise num- 
ber of hours until the moon should reach’ its 
zenith. He reduced these to minutes. 
‘There were nine hundred and seventy-two 
‘minutes. He drew out his watch and 
marked their ticking away, dropping one by 
one out of the Future into the Past. For 
the first time in his life Mo cash excited 


incarcerates his — 
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: mw brain adumbrated the insoluble problem of. 


Time. What was it, this curious moving 
hair-line boundary between the Past and 
the Future, which yet Mica his 
whole existence? Time! 

As far as Jimmy knew he was the first 
human soul who had ever posed for him- 
self that question. He puzzled about it for 
perhaps a minute and a half, then decided 
he would ride downtown and hunt up 
Goombah or Feggy. 

A dinky little Algerian tram picked him 
up at the boulevard and dropped him vat 
the wharf. 


beer, crin de vegetal, i alligator pears. : 

Jimmy looked acrosss the harbor and — 

saw the berth of the Rajah empty. .A shock 
went through him as if some darling plan 
had gone astray. He wondered if Judith 
were in Biskra, and if she had aero : 
for the camels. 
- A cage of three despondent ay apes ina 
sunny corner of the wharf moved Jimmy’s _ 
sympathy. He bought three guavas from 
an Arab fruiterer and handed them through 
the bars to the captives. The apes received 
them gravely, like three grief-struck gen- 
tlemen. They bit away and spat out the 
peduncles with sad little twists of their 
heads. 

“They remember their eect in the 
jungle,” thought Jimmy. There was a 
pathos about it. 

He took out his watch and contented | 
the number of hours and minutes till his. 
elopement.’ Then he went to lunch himself. 

That night, something-after midnight, in 
a haze of moonlight that encompassed Al- 
giers a clumsy boat nuzzled the point of. 
rocks just outside the sea wall off the Es- 
planade Bab el Oued. 

Jimmy Million looked up and down the 
boulevard, then vaulted the low rampart 
and picked his way across the sheeny foot- 
ing left by the ebbing tide. 

A bundle lay in the bow of the boat, and 
as Jimmy came up it developed into Mr. 
Feggy lying on his back with one leg 


cocked up over a thwart and the other _ 


crossed over it. 
“Ts hit time, sir?” asked the little man, 
getting himself into*a more formal posture. 


SR "8 


At the dock stewed the usual — 
~olio of smells: . stale fish, flowers, sewers, 
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“Is Goombah here?” 
on Not yet, sir.” 
__ “ How long have bat been waiting?” 

“ Hupwards a ’arf ’our, sir; lyin’ ’ere 
looking hat the stars.” 


Jimmy sat down on the garboard and 


; glanced, at the moon. 


“That big fellow’s afraid of the sea on — 


account of a fortune teller.” Jimmy pon- 
dered over this. “ Ever see a chap like 


| him, Feggy?”’- 


little top. 


man to get 


ae 


. ‘Hamid Ziban, sir.” 
_* Who’s he?” 

‘“ Nobody now, sir.” . 

The American turned around on the little 
cockney in. the moonlight, and his look 
prodded Feggy to explain. 

“RH was a big Afghan with Barnum, sir. 
’"E choked one of the dancing girls under a 
It took the p’lice, the lion 
tamer, the knife thrower and the strong 
’im. The knife thrower was 
the one as really did hit, sir. 


“W’en ’ad I thought 
of that before, sir—moonlight’s a queer 
thing, sir.” 

The mean little tragedy so carelessly re- 


called wrought a vague uneasiness in 
Jimmy. | 


oe VOU say Bopveau Das is like him?” 
- «The very spit of ’im, sir, even to 


o “ways—” . 


The little man broke off abruptly. Jim- 


se -my glanced around. The tall form of the 


- Fargui 
American. 


stood immediately behind the 
Jimmy had an uncomfortable 
moment as he sat looking up at the black 


muslin mask. Then he recalled Goombah 


- did not speak English. 


“ FRraid you were not coming,” observed 
; y ) 


jimmy, shifting to his bad French with a 


nonchalance perhaps noticeable. 
“T should not go,” gutturaled Goombah, 


gazing over the black moon-spangled water. 


~ “Don’t think bad luck or it will draw it 
on you,” advised Jimmy cheerfully. 
Goombah put a hand on the topply boat 


and rocked it gingerly. 


“The sea has always cursed my race, 
M. Million,” he burred gravely. “‘ The 


sea beat my father and the father of my 


Be ciih s papas ss 


, "E could’ 
_ split the pip on the-ace o’ spades ten steps.” 
Mr. Feggy yawned. 


For a moment Jimmy accepte ‘in- 
formation calmly, then his wonder grew. 4 
“You mean at Tunis, don’t you, “Goom- 
bah? Carthage has been in ruins ever 
since—God knows when.” 4 
“And m’siew’, I said the father of my 
father’s great ofeat’ great grandfather,” re- 
plied the tribesman. “TI hate the sea.” 
Jimmy stared at the tall somber: re 
Carthage— a 
“You don’t mean Hannibal, Goombah_ 
Das?” he asked in wonder. ; 
“ Oui, m siew.” —— 
- “T be damned!” Jimmy almost bonpled q 
into the dory. : 
But a grain of American ee soon. 
flavored ‘the wonder. However, he still” 
leaned on the gunwale quite knocked over | 
that Goombah should ever have had the 
hardihood to presume to such a mighty 
lineage. - e 
‘‘With your dislike of the ocean, I don’t 
suppose you will fall in with Major Pe- 
leurie’s plan to canalize the desert. & 
‘The masked oe turned sharply on : 
Jimmy. : 
“M. Million, is 5 this a plan to stop ail : 
opposition I may have toward Major Pe-— 
leurie’s enterprise?” 4 
“ For the love of Mike!” in English, then — 
in French. “No. How stop your opposi- — 
tion?” | ss 
“Are you going to object, M. Das?” 
Feggy peered at the tribesman with ratlike | 
intentness. | 
“Tn the sea,” fepised Goombah ws Mil || 
lion.” } a 
“Drown you?” gasped Jimmy. “ Cer- 
tainly not! My Heavens! Here, if you feel 
that way about it, stay ashore. Fegey and 
I will go get the sits He was about to 
push off. | q 
Goombah climbed into the little ool 
and straddled awkwardly to the back seat. 
Feggy unshipped the oars which he had 
muffled with bagging and took his place on — 
the central thwart. Jimmy eased the nose 
off the rocks and stepped inside. _ S | 
The moment the boat was actualiy under | 
way for Count Nalaczi’s Ss eo the | 


e point reverse two arms looping toward his neck. 
ined As he gripped them the loose ends wrapped _ 


i oni that od bring him. 


; Jimmy’s heart beat. Beyond-that 
_ she stood waiting. The glamour and mys- 
tery of a Moorish maiden, an Eastern bride 
- poured over his soul. ‘The tubby boat 
i swung past the open end of the garden. 
Jimmy could see inside now; masses of 
foliage” silvered in moonbeams: near the 
end of the garden big white moon-flowers 
_ starred a night of leaves. Little waves 
chased from the dory and wrecked in 
strings of fire on the garden beach. A 
stray breath of perfume drifted to him like 
a kiss from the girl who awaited him. The 
_ perfume grew stronger. 
E. The American searched the gloom with 
3 his eyes. Suddenly his heart gave such a 
eat it hurt him. He saw the gleam of her 
dress in the darkness. He drew breath to 
_ shout his happiness. But he used it to 
D bie to Feggy: 

“ Hurry, Feggy—damn it, man! 

The cockney leaned more stiffly on his 
silent oars. 

Jimmy had a foot on the blockhead 


firma 


ee 


$9 


si cat er 


_ the keel grounded. 
The American strode out impetuously 


- ward with the white figure of his betrothed 
in his eyes when something curled around 
Baye ankle. Fle tried “46 “Kick loose and go 
forward, but a cold cable wrapped swiftly 
around his other leg. An instant later an 
arm dabbled out of the sea and coiled about 
his waist. It was a wet gelatinous arm that 
- gleamed grayly in the chooulialt. It was 
_as large around as his biceps. 

- With rising fear Jimmy caught at the 
tentacle and tried to pull it from his body. 
It was worse than pulling at an‘eel; it was 
ace than pose at big sin At his effort 


red Million, | He flung up his hands 


Presently the high wall of the garden was - 


ready to jump. Ten yards from the shore 


into thigh-deep water. He took a step for-, 


_ around his wrists and a pain like fire ran 


over his flesh as the sucking discs touched — 


his skin. Behind him a slimy arm was 


feeling up his back. Million knew the next 


instant it would be at his throat. He oe 


leaned forward, craning his head away, 


pushing the burning tentacles around his 
wrists further away. He tried to step and 
balance himself. His legs were fast. He 
felt himself falling. Even as he fell he 
squirmed against sus other arms salons g for 
his neck— 

A hand eee his fall, and at ne same 
moment Jimmy heard a faint chucking in. 


the water behind him as if a sharp sword 
had cleft the sea. Next moment the arm - 
groping up his back hung limp in his collar 
attached by the little hook at its end. He _ 


could feel the severed tentacle wriggling. . 
It sickened him. 
With curious 


intelligence the ee 


shifted its attack to Goombah almost the : : 


instant the tribesman stepped into the sea. 


By this time its whole gelatinous mass was 
out of water, a flabby, glistening gray. Ab 
big inky eye stared from the middle of its. 
body. One of its arms whipped up and 


manacled the Targui’s sword hand. Two _ 
more curled about the tribesman’s huge _ 
Goombah braced himself amid the 
He forced his arms pea | 
The desert 


legs, 
sucking horror. 
toward its single inky eye. 
raider strained down, joined his finger-tips, 
and pressed them into the wide pitchy eye. 
In they went, tearing the membrane, into — 
the cold body. Getting a grip on the thick, 
slimy edges of the sac, the Targui lifted the 


der. 


hold and flung out in the moonlight, knot- 
ting, straightening, writhing. A stream of 
black liquid spewed up into the air. Then 
the monster slid off the Targui’s hands. Its. 


- two halves plopped back into the sea, pane 


together by a shred. 
For a moment Jimmy stood ee jou 


ing uncontrollably. The Targui reached co 


on) 


mass as high as his lect and tore it asun-_ bs c: 


The arms of the devilfish loosaal their oS Z 


out and disengaged the tentacle that still 


hung from Million’s collar, and the two 
men plashed — ashore. ian, whole 


pod 


the silent garden. 
- Aicha suddenly became as far away and 
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se ieled had taken place almost as silently 

as the moonlight falling on the water. 
- Only the thought of the girl in the garden 
prevented Jimmy from going sick at this 
nauseating adventure. 
_ the beach, then mounted a sharp incline 
of vines toward the woman who still stood 
transfixed* under the acacia. 

“* Aicha!” he trembled, moving forward 
unsteadily, ‘‘ Aicha!” . 

The white form of the woman slowly 
dissolved into the grotesque marble foun- 
tain which he had seen on his first look into 
Nalaczi’s garden. In the moonlight Jimmy 
could see the marble face of a gargoyle 
- screwed into a sneer past all human possi- 
bility. It was a masterpiece of the diabol- 
ical exaggeration of the East. 

Million stood staring at it. Goombah 
Das and Feggy waded up out of the sea. As 
the Targui passed him, the raider asked in 
his guttural undertone, “ Did you fancy a 
‘woman would really meet you, m’sieu’?” 
_ And the two figures tramped on and dis- 


_ appeared in the shadow of the villa. 


Jimmy held to the acacia, looking about 
His whole hope of 


unreal as before. Then a weak hope struck 

him that Aicha had hidden when she saw 
- $0 many men wading out of the boat. 
He loosed the tree and made a shaky 
round of the bushes, peering into possible 


_ recesses, calling her name in a guarded tone. 


| Presently he came upon a black mass on a 
stone bench under a little rose arbor. 
- ‘went to it, bent down; after a few moments 
- he knelt down and buried his face in its 
- sweetness. It was the soft, perfumed mass 
of a woman’s hair clipped close from her 
head. e 

3A Ehey Sandiaiion hammered in Million’s 
es with a rising despair. 
_ punishment for unfaithful wives is to cut off 


_ the nose; for unfaithful betrothed, to lop 
ie on the hair. 


_ The man picked up the heavy braid and 
ot aa with it in his arms as if it were 
a dead sweetheart. His lips were dry. 
His overwrought imagination pictured the 
_ shears hacking off this lively coronal, and 
then, with a kind of wring at his heart, 
_ Ajicha’s head shaved like a nun’s— 


" ARGOSY-ALLSTOR V 


Sa eal at an with ae ire 


He waded on up 


He > 


The Moorish - 


From the upper end of the garden Feggy 
called back that the villa was deserted. 


ane VI. 
_ FOLLOW THE LEADER. 


SMALL form crept along the top of 
the garden wall with stops now and 
then. to peer about and listen. The 

sight startled Million out of his melancholy 
thoughts in the rose arbor. Through the 
veil of moonlight the American recognized 
the dwarfish figure of the creature Gwarli. 
Instantly Nalaczi’s whole play in this game 
flashed through Jimmy’s head. ‘ 

By some means the count had discovered q 
the tryst, and had sent this dwarf and his 
poisoned blowgun to dispatch the intruders. 
Next moment Jimmy slipped down beside 
the dogana in the shadow, eased his Colt 
from his inside pocket, and leveled it in a 
moonbeam. He felt a qualm in firing 
pointblank and on suspicion, yet he knew 
the creature itself was as quick as a cobra. 
The dwarf lay flat on the wall, his bulk just 
discernible. 

The little creature was studying the lights 
and shadows of the inclosure. Its murder- 
ous intent became fairly proved to Jimmy. 
He lowered the glimmer of his bead till it 
covered the bulk, and squeezed the trigger 
cautiously. At that moment the creature 


whipped out of sight as abruptly as a 


squirrel, 
The American remained crouched, trig- 
ger still under strain, unsure whether the 


- little poisoner had vanished on the inside or 


the outside of the wall. 

As he squatted, there grew upon Million 
a realization of how costly had been his 
indecision. The creeping snakelike crea- 
ture was now upon more than even terms 
with him. Gwarli could move about with 
the facility of a cat, while if Jimmy merely 
moved the whole garden would hear the 
crunching. If the dwarf in his reconnoit-— 
ering had discovered Million’s position all 


he would have to do would be to creep 4 
around and pot him. Jimmy knew the lit- | 


tle poisoner would do this with entire un- a 


brad: ten! 
h open mouth, ready to fire at a 

an stle now, but no rustle came. The gar- 
* len lay absolutely silent. A sweat broke 
out on Jimmy’s face. It would probably - 
‘be five or ten minutes before the creature 
with the blowgun wriggled around i in- 
closure and shot him. 

‘The American searched every nied: in 
_ sight, watching it intently to see if it moved. 
_ Presently, under his strained gaze, they 
seemed to gain the quality of movement. 
Million eased back the hammer of his re- 
volver to give it the rapidity of a single 
action. It whispered two clicks under his 
thumb, but these sounded with painful 
loudness. 
unuttered profanity why he had thrown 
away his chance for an open shot. 

A beetle blundered into the rose bower, | 
making a great noise. It struck some ten- 
dril overhead and tumbled down on Jim- 
-my’s neck. He did not dare lift a hand. 
He twisted under its cusped legs, and even 
in his discomfort, and amid his strained 
attention, he classified it by its size and 
feel as one of the lamellicornia, perhaps a 
scarabeus. The thing _pushed stupidly 
under his collar and started down his 
back. 

Suddenly Jimmy became sure the dwarf _ 
was in the lower end of the garden squirm- 
- ing toward him through the heavy under- 
- growth. He thought of firing in that 
_ direction. Another notion flashed through 
his head of jumping and running for the 
_ sea and trying to dive to his boat.. At 
_ that moment he heard Feggy and Goombah 
- Das climb out of the villa window into the 

garden. They were talking in an under- 
B tone.” | 
“Rs clean gone, Mr. Das, sir, an’ ’e 
must ’ave took it with ’im, sir.” 

_ “ But where did he go?” burred the Tar- 
— gui, “and what made him go?” 

'  “YTt’s wery simple wot made ’im go, sir,” 
issured the cockney. “ Hall ’e would ’ave 
» do, sir, was to look into the High of 
lah, and see wot was goin’ to ’appen, 


He wondered with despairing, . 


a goblinlike sinaginioid Te to the waneacath a) ee 
an orang. | SEs 


how oie: te avoid ie criticized ‘the 7 


~ tribesman. ae : 


“CE could see imself ee hit, sie ee 
caeeted Feggy with undisturbed loekc. 

Jimmy could see their forms coming | 
down the path in the moonlight. He knew — 
the dwarf would poison without discrimi- 
nation, and that he must warn them. He i 
gathered his breath and shouted: 

“ Goombah—Feggy—watch out!” 

To his relief, both figures disappeared 
into the chadows. After an interval — 
Feggy’s voice came guardedly: = ee 

“Wot’s hup; sir?” oe é 

“A little devil with a lowgun—shoots 
poison—keep hid!” 

There was no answer. Jimmy’ S tedon 
eased a trifle that his friends were warned, 
Almost at the same instant. came a queer 
gurgling ‘“ Voici!” just behind ecw etee 
hiding place between the arbor and the east — 

wall. The American whirled for a point- 
blank shot, and saw a little arm thrust in 
through the arbor holding a scrap of white. — i: - a 
The hand almost touched him. “ Voici!” : 
gurgled the voice again. Cae 

Million trembled in the ae of firitig 
The hand shook the scrap of paper impa- - 
tiently. Million reached out gingerly. He : 
might have been taking it from the mouth is 
of a cobra. 

It was a note. A single sland ni it in oo 
the moonlight showed its contents: ee 


on 


Follow Gwarli. AICHE 
A great relief came over the American, 
He arose with a cramped feeling, calling: — 
“Tt’s all right, boys—a note from Aicha.” — 
The two men reappeared in the moon- 
light, then the dwarf himself crept out 
from behind the arbor and stood looking 
up at the intruders in his master’s garden. ite 
The nearer view of the creature’s face fas- _ 
cinated Million. The dwarf was less than 
waist high, moon-faced, short wide nose,a __ 
wide mouth with thick everted lips that _ 
rolled themselves mechanically into a | 
smile, like a flute player. But the moment _ 
he really laughed or opened his mouth he 
exhibited two rows of big white teeth filed 
to saw shape. This changed his face from: 
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but could not quite. 


: The dwarf na the n men saat Lipkin am 
each other. The beetle down Jimmy’s back 


reasserted itself. Million tried to reach it, 
He kept jabbing his 
hand down his back while Goombah and 
Feggy discussed the dwarf. 

“Tt is a Bakwa. 


Uganda regions,” gutturaled the Targui. 


“*T saw some at Gondokoro when I was 
there with a caravan.” 


‘Barnum had one in his side-show,” re- 
called the cockney. “’E never would ’ave 
a bath.” 

“See if you can reach this confounded 
beetle, Feggy,”’ snapped Jimmy, losing pa- 


tience. 


Million bent over. Feggy thrust a hand 
down his collar, caught the beetle, and 


tossed it away. 


The bug adjusted its clumsy wings in 
mid-air and began buzzing upward. The 


dwarf looked around; then with a burst of 


amazing agility he darted toward the beetle, 


leaped in the air fully as high as Goombah 
_ Das’s head, and caught the coleoptera. He 
dit on both feet, clapped the bug in his hid- 
-eous mouth, and cracked the shard with his 


saw teeth. 
“Ugh!” burst out Jimmy irrepressibly. 
Even Goombah Das was affected. He 


: erunted and turned his back on the Bakwa. 


_ “What does your note say, M. Million?” 


: he asked, ignoring the bestiality. 


“To foliose Gwarli.”’ 


“She doesn’t say where she is?” 


~ from this creature?” 


(24 No. ?) 


“The Targui hesitated. ‘‘ Nor who is 


| with her?” 


- “T suppose they are both together.” 
“T wonder if we could find out anything 
He nodded at the 
Bakwa. | 
_ “Try him, Feggy.” 
_ The little globe-trotting cockney had ab- 


sorbed a working smattering of many 


tongues. 


He began trying them out on the 
Bakwa, who stood unmoved in the moon- 


shine with his preposterous lips rolled up 


- into a flute player’s smile. 


“Let me see,” speculated Goombah Das. 
eye If I could recall a few words of Mbuba 
_ that I picked up in Gondokoro—” 
_ paused, evidently trying to recall some dim 


He 


minded Jimmy of a banjo. 


It comes from the 


_ that he should be homesick for it. 


twanging sounds to ‘the dwarf. — eo 

The effect was odd. The creature et a 
into an excited twanging that vaguely le 9 
It bounced 
over to the Targui, caught his hand, nuz- 
zled it like an affectionate monkey, then 
dropped and embraced the desert raider’s 
ankles. 

* You’ve made a hit with it,” - latighed 
Jimmy, who was rapidly losing all feeling | 
that the Bakwa was human. 

“What did it say, sir?” 
cockney. 

Goombah looked down at the thing. 
don’t know what it said. 
few of its words.” 

“I wouldn’t let it rub against me -like 
that,”’ said Jimmy, with a shudder of re- 
vulsion. 

Goombah looked down at it. “TI sup- 
pose the creature is homesick, M. Million. 
Then, too, if it will really lead me to— 
Shall we be going?” 

“ By all means.” 

Jimmy glanced about the garden and 
recalled the tonsure of hair in the rose 
arbor. As he started for it he wondered 
what sort of insectiverous life the dwarf led 
It also . 
occurred to Jimmy that the Targui must be 
a man of wider humanity than he had first 
thought. Goombah’s treatment of the 
dwarf suggested it. 3 

“By the way, Feggy,” asked Million, 
“are you going with us on this new lap?” 

‘“‘T ’ope to,-Mr. Million, sir,” said the 
cockney, ene. an anxious glance at the 
two men. “I ’ave looked 4ll hover the 
villa, sir, and make bold to say hit’s not 
in there, sir.” 

Million stared at his henchman. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve bur- 
glarized Count Nalaczi’s villa?” 

The mean little man was taken aback. 
“Hi didn’t take nothin’, sir.” 

“You meant to take it if you found it!” 
condemned the American. me 

Feggy moistened his lips in the moon- _ 
light. ‘‘ You said as.’ow ’e would give it to 
me, sir, if I arsked ’im for it, sir.” 


asked the 


cc T 
I just recall a 


cc Have you asked him?” demanded the ; ’ | 


moralist. 


a sie 


he Pins’ ‘gid: I Mies re be ‘ana: in com- 


conducting a genteel elopement? We'd be 
disgraced. i 


4 rumble. Million looked about and saw the 
_ raider was laughing. His broad shoulders: 


heaved and his breath blew out his muslin 
mask in puffs. 

_ The Arkansan stared at him blankly. He 
had no idea why the man from Ouarglum 
was stirred to mirth. Never before had he 
seen Goombah smile. And it was destined 
this time was the last but one that Million 
should ever hear the raider’s grating laugh- 
ter. 


LF egey humbly. 


_ Feggy.” 
“To the best of = haniney: Mr. Mil- 


lion, sir.’ 

2 Somewhat excited over his homily, Mil- 
_ lion went into the rose bower, picked up 
the coil of hair, and wound it about his 
waist under his coat. It went around twice, 
a black silken zone. As he adjusted it a 
feminine odor floated up to his nostrils and 
_tingled at some obscure nerve. And then 
the first feeling of pathos at_this sacrilege 
came back to him. 

He wondered how Aicha would look 
without her sable crown—that exquisite 
maiden tonsured! The enormity of the 
thing grew and grew upon him. He pressed 
his fingers into the feminine hair. 

_ The three men abandoned their dory, 
_ climbed the wall, and set out up the moon- 
~ lit boulevard toward Goombah’s house to 
~ get the horses. The dwarf followed the 
hree, or rather ran ahead of them, making 
enseless detours like a dog. Now he 
umped up on and ran along the sea wall, 
a darted across the street to lose himself 
_ in the shadows of the buildings, to reappear, 
_ perhaps, blocks farther on. 

When the adventurers entered the Rue de 
‘asbah the booth lights had been extin- 
J. The tunneled stairway was de- 


pany with a damn burglar when we are 


From the Targui came a sudden grating: 


“T can go along, sir, I ’ope,” begged 


“Tf wre play a Steen Ss game, 


+  serted and i in Garnen etent fos the ake 
lamps. 


At an intersection of one of the 
cross streets the dwarf made a dart into the 
gloom. A thin squealing followed. He re- 
appeared under a lamp holding a rat by 
the neck. He sank his odious saw teeth 
into the vermin’s skull; it squeaked and 


fell limp. With a curgled “Voici!” he of- 


fered it to Goombah. i 
It was little more than a terrier dropping oe 
a rat at its master’s legs. ee 
Goombah took the rat, patted the creas 


ture’s head, and later, wher the dwarf had 


dashed off again, tossed the vermin eve 7 : 
an alley. : 
A little way bavthes up tlie trio ie the 


pigmy turned down the narrow cross street oe 


to the Targui’s’s home. rset 
A single light still guttered in heute of yk 
the building. As Jimmy walked down the © 
noisesome alley, it seemed weeks, even 
months, since he had passed that way with 
Miss Montfairly. He thought how Goom- 
bah had lain in wait for him, half-minded — 
to strike him dead. But he was alive | 
because the Targui had foreseen just this 


eventuality. And here it was, all — ee, 


out. IS 
A horse neighed as Goombah opened the on 
door. ee 


The raider admitted his guests ceremoni- 


ously. “They passed under a sotto portico 
and at the farther end of the tunnel Goom- 


bah paused to light two flambeaux in sock- _ : : 
ets just inside the oust, or Moorish court, 
At that moment a great noise broke loose 


on the north side of the court, and Jimmy — 


instantly recognized the sound as a horse _ a 


kicking furiously in a barn. The Targui tai 
grabbed a flambeau and ran across. : 


Sure enough the north side was a stable, ic . 


A stallion with a magnificent white rump - 
and tail—for that was all Jimmy could 
make out in the light—was letting fly with 
both heels. 
hoofs stood Gwarli. 
tic. : t 
dwarf’s odor. Goombah motioned the 
Bakwa up to the second floor. When the _ 
creature had gone the Targui soothed ed Sar 
animal. ar ak 
The entire lower stn of the Arab’s house ae “ - 
was a stable and bar. Che icuidee cla ie : 


Just out of reach of the hurtling ~ oe 
The stallion was fran- 
Jimmy fancied it must be from the _ : 
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a certain homey feeling, for he had seen 
the like in the old French quarter of New 


Orleans. | 
_ While the horse was kicking a door 


opened on the second floor and a voice ~ 


called down-in Arabic. Goombah answered 
in the same tongue, then the three men 
mounted to the upper story. 

After walking a little distance along a 
dark outer balcony Jimmy entered a dazzle 
of light. A long hall-like room extended 
across the entire west end of the villa, and 
it was illuminated almost to noon brilliance 
by what was practically a frieze of candles. 
Down the center of this room was a table 


at least thirty feet long, and not more than 


a foot high, and it was covered with a 
feast. Novel and tempting smells of food 
- filled the place. An Arab youth was still 
- applying a torch to some unlighted candles 
at the farther end of the hall. 3 
At first Jimmy was merely dazzled by 
the display; gradually his eye took in the 
_ savory details. In the center of the table, 
on an enormous silver platter lay a lamb 
roasted whole in the Arab fashion, 
_ “mesh’we,” they call it. It was flanked 
with ‘“ berkouks cherchem,” a kind of Al- 
gerian pastry. Then there were “ taam,” 
red peppers, figs, round cakes of vetch 
bread, wheat bread. Jugs of new and sour 


milk glistened in their places up and down 


_ the board. Globules of strange fruits, scar- 
let and gold and brown were piled between 
_ plates. The aroma of spiced Turkish coffee 
blended in the bouquet. 
_. It was all entirely new to Jimmy. Like 
most tourists in foreign countries he had 
- eaten at European cafés and hotels. Million 
stared at the feast quite at a loss why it 
should be. 
“Vou don’t keep a bdast going like 
this all the time, do you, Goombah?” he 
~ asked in astonishment. 
_ The tribesman’s dark mask stood facing 
_ the brilliant, empty room and its piled-up 


 -viands. 


“T would make a “ diffu,” he burred, un- 


consciously using the Arabic word for 


“ feast,” “to celebrate the return of my 
heart, m’siew’. I thought perhaps if the 


Al Highest was kind two brides would bless 


e this wedding feast.” 


eat, too, M. Million. 


fe eB Nahe 


“Yes, m’siew’.” ee 
In its way the scene belies Jimmy 1 was 


more prodigal than the old South in ante- : 


bellum days, and the boy received his first 


intimation of what generosity this man from 
Ouarglum possessed. What a feast he had 
prepared for Million with whom only 
twenty-four hours previously he had been at 
sword’s point. 

“Goombah!” cried the youth aces 
sively. “Don’t you regret’ that unlucky 
game of roulette that—” 

‘““ Regret it!” The Targui’s eyes glowed 
through the black muslin at Jimmy. He 
made a gesture. “ M’sieu’, I am alive in 
this city of dead men. My life is as keen 
as the tip of my sword. I feel—” 

He was interrupted by Gwarli: The 
dwarf entered the door and made a dash for 
the greatest heap of food, squatted and be-— 
gan gorging with both hands into his abom- 
inable mouth. | 

Jimmy strode toward the little animal — 


with the intention of driving him from the 


table, but the tribesman shook his head. 
“Let him alone. What difference does 

it make. Now all this is nothing—” He 

paused a moment, then added, 


friend to the heart.” 

The three men squatted at the table. The : 
two westerners tried to curl their feet under 
them as did Goombah. Feggy succeeded 
fairly. Million shifted continually to pre- 
vent cramping. The Arab boy, whosename 
was Zab, served the diners. a. 

Goombah and Zab passed a word now | 
and then in Arabic. Otherwise little was 
said. The roast lamb, with its Arabic con- 
diments, had a queer, delicious flavor. The 
berkouks felt like tapioca and tasted like 
nuts. The American tried to imagine Aicha 
as his bride at this feast. What a strange, 
luxurious bridal supper it would have been! » 
What a realization of the bizarre longings _ 
of his boyhood! He became conscious of 
the woman’s hair about his body. The pos- _ 
sibility of this amazing, passionate experi- _ 
ence was crumbling right at his finger-tips. — 4 
A grayness fell upon the very lights poem, “a 
him. are 


“Let us’ 
The stomach isa 


-a small room, where he laid out a complete 
| Targui costume. The Targui explained the 
reason for the change. They were no doubt 
- going to Nalaczi’s country place. Jimmy’s 
_ Eaopet clothing would advertise his com- 
ing and prepare the enemy for resistance. 
~ The tall man retired while Jimmy made the 
ag 

Million placed Aicha’s coil of hair under 
his new lace-trimmed shirt. He shifted 
his revolver to a new pocket. The tight 
silk breeches looked rather well on the 
_ Arkansan. They gave him greater freedom 
: than usual. He was very conscious of his 
_ finery as he walked into the banquet hall, 
which was deserted. - He went on down into 
the oust. 
Four peliched Arab horses with high- 
horned: Arab saddles stood dancing in the 
oust. When the dwarf approached any*of 


a 


boy Zab mounted and rode out of the en- 
trance as Jimmy descended the stairs. 
_Goombah helped Feggy mount a black horse 
which the little Englishman sat with ob- 
vious misgivings. Jimmy swung onto a 
gleaming bay mare. 

_~ The moment the Southerner felt the ani- 
_ mal between his knees he knew he was on 
a notable bit of horse-flesh, and his respect 
for Goombah Das as a human being went 
till higher. It struck Jimmy as odd that 
uch a breed of horses had not been heard 
rom in the Kentucky and Tennessee sweep- 
takes. 


tallion, patted his bowed neck, then eased 
him up to where Gwarli stood at the mouth 
f the sotto portico. Evidently he intended 
0 swing the dwarf up behind him. - The 
llion sidled up, every muscle twitching. 
ombah coaxed the animal. Finally he 
s close enough to reach down and catch 
= goblin’s hand, and lift him clear. 

Instantly the Bakwa gave a screech, 
around the Targui’s hand.- Jimmy 


ine hall (sicauabiads ied hid pineal ites 


“Goombah Das vaulted onto the white 


a gleam of his big, saw-filed teeth. 


wey 


ad ¢ ~ Goombah : Das draet him i in soinelineat 


then flung a spatter of blood from. the back | - 
of his hand. oe 


_» The horse was dancing on_ springs. 


SS 


the animals they screamed and kicked. The © 


- fort, of the Deys. 


Goombah stared at the tiny monster and > 
finally collected enough Mbuba to ask a 
question. Gwarli twanged out something, n 
shrinking away from the huge stallion in 
evident terror. | 

‘Then lead on,” cried Goombah, motion- 
ing to the creature. 

Instantly Gwarli shot through the’ tunnel. 
and the cavalcade thundered after him, the 
riders leaning low to avoid being scraped: 
off by the cross bars of the second story. 

‘Million hardly realized they were off and 
the pursuit of the women had begun. The 
horses thundered bravely through the 
musky rue. The house, the feast, the flam-~ 
beaux, the frieze of burning candles were 
left open and deserted. t 

For a moment a puritan qualm ean 
through Jimmy. Where and how had the 
masked giant gathered such wealth that he 
could casually abandon such plate and such. 
furnishings? oe 

Million’s bay swung through the night he 
like a winged rocking chair. The hoof- _ 
beats of the trio filled the narrow rue with 
thunder. Ahead of the riders the dwarf 
crisscrossed the thoroughfare, making un- 
necessary doglike detours, now and then — 
sprinting away from the pounding horses. > 

Their course lay up a gentle incline that. 
turned into the Rue du Sahel. This broad 
thoroughfare leads past the Kasbah, or old 
‘The ancient walls of the 
fortification were lost in their own shadows. __ 
A sentry, half asleep at the gate, roused 
somewhat from where he leaned on his rifle __ 
to watch the horsemen roar past under he 
sinking moon. fe 

Half a mile from the old fort is an ela. Soe 
unshuttered gate in the crumbling city | 
walls. The three Arabian horses fled 


through this with gathering fire into thetcool : 


fragrance of the tropical night. 7 
Ahead of them scurried Gwarli, He. 
looked like a shadow skimming over the 
ground. In the moonlit stretches of the _ 
road Million could make out the twinkle of ors 
his legs. i. 
During the first fifteen minutes Jimmy 


392 


- momentarily expected the dwarf to slow up > 


panting and climb up behind Goombah. 
For the next half hour the American’s sur- 


prise mounted through astonishment into & fare far up in the Atlas foothills the dwarf 


amazement. He doubted his own senses. 

The twinkle of the little monster’s flying 

legs gave an unreality to the whole adven- 

ture. The faint rocking motion of the bay, 
the steady blast of chill perfume in his face 
enhanced that feeling. 

~The moon slept over the foothills of the 

‘Atlas range filling the western half of the 

valleys with ink and the eastern halves with 
silver. Million’s lacy shirt and silken trou- 

‘sers, the Moorish girl’s tonsure wrapped 

about his heart, the dwarf, Goombah—it 
was all the very woof of a dream. 
Million drew his mare over beside the 
stallion. 

“Can that little hellion hold out all 
night?” he asked, in order to convince him- 
self he was awake. 

“All night and all day to-morrow, 
m’siew’,’ gutturaled the Targui. “ The 
sacs ‘chase down ostriches in the Sahara.” 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


OU have probably seen Barker many 
times in the past. He was at one 
time the star animal trainer with the 

biggest and best circus in the world. 

He was, according to the lurid poster, 


“The Master of the Savage Beasts of the 


Jungle,” “ The Peerless and Fearless Train- 


| et of Lions.” And for once the posters did 


not exaggerate. He was all that and more. 
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ner ae 
At a turn of the wide French seen 


suddenly deserted the main road for a 
mountain trail black in shadow. The bay 
mare took the rougher course without giv- | 
ing the dreamer an extra jar. On they ~ 
charged through obscurity. An occasional — 
moonbeam showed Gwarli still ahead. 

At a turn in the path high up on the first: 
Atlas range Jimmy looked back and saw, — 
far away on the horizon, reduced to a mere ~ 
twinkle on the long, dark coast line where 
Africa shoulders the Mediterranean, the — 
lights of Algiers. a 

With a shock Jimmy remembered that 
Judith Montfairly was somewhere out in 
the desert waiting for him with camels. She 
was expecting him now every moment, per- 
haps peering at all the passengers that came 
out of the express. He wondered if there — 
was a way to telegraph. 

Ahead of ‘the horses the dwarf shim- 
mered through the night. 


a en ne I eI 
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Where he came from no one knows, and. _ 
he was not the type of man to volunteer in- 
formation, and most certainly no one ever 
ventured to question him concerning his 
past. # 
His cold, cruel eyes; the hint of a sneer _ 
which constantly hovered over his face; the | a 
fires of a hellish wrath, but faintly - veiled, . 
warned men to steer clear of Barker, to i 


of hi A eo suntas ae fare, 
. s anger and the physical strength he pos- 
sessed, far beyond that of the average man, 
trength and a marvelous agility. 
He had no friends—hardly an acquaint- 
ance. 
_ formers are more or less, by force of cir- 
cumstances, thrown into close propinquity, 
‘Barker was @ man set apart. 
_ Hated and feared by all, he gloried in his 
- isolation and would laugh harshly as the 
girls cringed fearfully to one side to let him 
_ pass. ; | 
An ill-favored, ill-tempered man. A man 
_ with all the emotions of a brute beast. A 
- man with the strength of a gorilla, and the 
soul of a hyena. 
Once a roustabout—a big, burly Dane— 
used to receiving and dealing hard knocks, 
_ had ventured to stand up to Barker. 
- - With a hoarse bellow of rage Barker 
rushed in, entirely disregarding the other’s 
heavy hiows, closed with the Dane, and 
picking him up bodily, held him high above 
his head for one brief, struggling second. 
_ Then Barker threw hin against the side of 
a hear-by wagon, and after waiting a little 
_ while to.see if any one else showed fight, 
_ strode swiftly to his quarters. 
That was Barker. He seemed to cast a 
* black pall over the circus folk. 


© that he was without peer as a “ trainer.”’ 
Yet he was a man of violent emotions; his 
temper was ungovernable. Not the traits 
‘one looks for in an animal trainer; but the 
fact remains that he was successful—emi- 
nently successful. 

- Other men are able to teach their animals 
icks after months of patient toil; patience 
orn of love, and so gradually gain the con- 
fidence of their beasts. But Barker ruled 
by fear and because of his uncanny knowl- 
edge of their idiosyncrasies. True, too, that 
he had no fear of them—rather contempt. | 
‘Once when a lion balked at its trick Bar- 
ker leaped upon its back, and in a fit of 
insane rage, beat it about the head with 
bare fists, and the lion yipped like a 
ced cur. It was with lions that Barker 
ved his greatest successes. 


Even during the season when per- 


But there was no doubt about the fact 


4 cA lion,” bs was. fond, of saying, “is a 


creature of fixed habits. He will always do 
exactly the same thing at the same time, 
and in the same way.” 

One trick which Barker perfected always 
created a sensation. o 
~ Joey, one of the clowns, would enter a 
cage of Rajah, a big, black- maned lion, ap- 
parently by mistake, and on seeing his pre- 


dicament, Joey, with many comical expres- - 
sions of dismay, would rush for the door. 
Finding that locked Joey would climb up 
the side of the cage and gain the compara-. 


tive security of a small perch on which 
Rajah was wont to pose at the end of the 
act. 


primacing Joey by a few short feet. 


A second attempt likewise failed, and be- _ 


fore Rajah could leap again a door in the 
top of the cage opened and Joey was lifted 
to safety. As the door closed Rajah made 
a third, and this time successful, leap to the 
perch. 

The whole trick was based on the knowl-. 
edge that Rajah had always needed three 
leaps before he could reach the perch and 
always would, 

“Even if he got up there with Joey,” 
Barker explained, ‘‘ Rajah wouldn’t hurt 
him. Rajah doesn’t know he’s a lion.” — 

Then one day Rajah made the perch at — 
the first leap and—well, Rajah was a lion, 
and he knew it. Of course there was an in- 
quest, but the verdict of accidental death 
was the only possible one. 

_ Later on, however, other things came to 
light. 

- It was discovered, for instance, that there 
had been bad blood between Barker and 


Joey; a woman had preferred the clown. a ~ 
It was discovered | 


the ill-tempered trainer. 
that on the morning of the fatal perform- 
ance Barker had been teasing Rajah—had 


i 


No sooner had Joey reached this | 
perch when Rajah would leap, missing the - 


a 


fed him raw meat, placing the bloody tit- _ 
bits on the perch which was Joey’s haven | 


of refuge. And finally a negro cageman 


confessed that Barker had ordered him to | 


fix the perch a full foot lower than usual. — 


It was a diabolical plan and had been 


carried out without a hitch. 


Still a search was made for Barker, eka. 


had disappeared directly after the inquest— a 


a0 


eho broken aparece a a wat i 
rant was issued for his arrest. But it was 


all to no purpose. Barker had made good 
his escape. For once the vengeance of the 
law went unfulfilled. 

ies ht a 


Nrahinasa: the native commissioner of the 
Inyati district of Southern Rhodesia, 
frowned thoughtfully at the eray-beanded 
native—a petty chief of a district, judging 
by his head-ring—who stood fearlessly be- 
fore him. 

“You say,” said the commissioner, “ that 
you are innocent of this white man’s death 

», that all your people are also innocent?” 
“Tt is true, Inkosi,’ Tamba_ replied 
quietly. : 

“ Yet you saw him die?” 

46 Aye.” 

_“ And made no attempt to save him?” 
“Ts it permitted that r tell the whole 
ae Inkosi?” 

“Aye. Sit if thou art tired and take heed 

_ that thy tongue does not trip thee.” 

“My words are true words, Inkosi,” 
Tamba said gravely. “A headman of the 
Matabele does not lie.” 


Tamba carefully lowered himself be the 


ground, and leaning his back against the 

wall of the commissioner’ s hut, unfolded his 

ses . sd 

It is well known to you, Inkosi, that the 
» place of my kraal is shunned by the white 

men. We live in a valley, and on either 

vside of the paths leading to the kraal is a 

sea of mire. Should a man traveling those 
paths, make a false step he would quickly 
sink up to his waist in the mud, and if no 
help came speedily to him, in a little while, 
a very little while, the mud would close 

above his head; there would be nothing left 
to tell the story of his folly. 

The heat of the valley is beyond the 
power of man to express; it is as though all 
the kraal fires of the land were gathered 
- together in one place. At night a heavy, 
_ fever-laden mist hangs over the place. 
_-Yet, because we are what we are, we 

_ black ones flourish in that place. Beyond 


_ the mire the soil is rich. Our crops excel 


the crops of all other people; our crops are 
oe se Petia cheese So, because of our 


a ore at my “kraal and all my | we 
bidden to enter and buy. anaes es ee 

But hardly a moon had paced oad 
these white men went to the Land of the | 
Great Spirits, for their bodies had no 
strength to fight the fever mists. Others — 
came in their place that the work of trading — 
might continue. And these, too, left US. 
after a little while. ; 

Then, for the space of many moons, no 
white men came; the store was closed, no — 
guard was set about it, and after a while | 
some of my younger men urged that we © 
break into the place and take its contents 
to ourselves. 

“ For,” said they, “ the white men aces * 
forgotten us—they have forgotten the goods. 
of trade which are stored in this place.” 

As for me I was of one mind with them, 
yet I urged them to wait until the coming 
of the full moon. 

It so happened that before the moon came 
to the full a white man came to take charge ; 
of the store. 

He was a big man, bigger than the gen- — 
eral run of men, bigger even than I was in © 
the prime of my youth and, as you may well. 
judge, I was no weakling. The girth of — 
his upper arm and his mighty chest spoke — 
of a strength like unto that of a giant gorilla. 
Aye, there was much about him that was — 
like unto the big apes. His head hung for- — 
ward on his bull-like neck; his narrow eyes, — 
bloodshot, glinted with evil cunning. ; 

And, like a gorilla, this man, this Imon- _ 
ga, as we called him, kept always to himself. — 
Rarely did he exchange words other than © 
in the way ef trade with us black ones, — 
and when white men were hunting in the © 
hills beyond the valley he made no attempt — 
to seek their company; rather, he shunned ~ 
them. 4 
Yes; that first day we named him Imon- — 
ga-the Evil One—for his very presence — 
filled us with a strange fear, and even on — 
that first day it came to us that he would 2 
not leave us in the way those other white — 
men went from us. He was one of us, coed 
yet not of us. He was—pardon, Inkosi, that — 
I speak ill of a white man—less than us. 7 
was of kin with the evil beasts of the j 
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how can I tell you of the misery that be- 

came our daily lot after Imonga had dwelt 

- among us many moons? — 

_ There was, and I speak a true word, no 

good thing in him. His tongue was 
crooked; and always he dealt unjustly in 
the way of trade. 

But worse than this was the beating he 
gave the men and women of the kraal who 
dared to question his word. At such times 
he‘ was as one gone mad, and there was no 
warrior who could stand against him. 

Some men, is it not known to you also, 
who have no love for their own kind are 
‘gentle as a woman in their dealing with ani- 
mals? : 
_ But not so Imonga. All the dogs of the 
-kraal howled with fear and ran to hide at 
his approach; the children drove their pet 
goats hurriedly from his path, and I have 
seen him smash, with his naked fist, the nose 

_ of a mule which was slow to obey the com- 
_ mand of his voice. | 
With me, the headman of the kraal, 
Imonga dealt more gently, specially when 
he had been drinking deeply of the white 
man’s sterrick mouti. : 
“See here,” he said once, and showed me 
a picture of a man, dressed in gayly colored 
_ clothes, putting his head into a lion’s mouth. 
a What will happen to that man?” 
_ Imonga. asked. 
J looked at the picture, amazement in my 
heart, and answered: 
bo That man will meet death.” 
Then Imonga laughed harshly. 
_ “Not. so,” he said. pee man and 
:. Imonga are one and the same.’ 
: Perhaps he saw the look of disbelief in 
my eyes, for he continued: 
os What, you dog, do you doubt my ward? 
That is but a trick. J have done it many 
times.”’ 
_ I was silent, and he drank deeply from 
the bottle which was on the table before 


aie 
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““Say now, Tamba,” he said suddenly, 
are there lions in this valley?” 
That is well known to you,” I answered. 


nd if it was like this i in hee Ap Ms 


Ana: deed only that. morning a lioness - 


Had pulled down, and killed, no fewer than 


twenty goats. She had cubs with her, so. 


the spoor showed, and the killing of the 


goats was, methinks, in order to show her 
young how to bring ‘down the game. 

“How old, judge you,” asked Imonga, 
‘¢ were those cubs?”’ oe 

‘“‘ Twelve months, no less,” I answered. 

“It is too old,” he muttered. ‘“ They 
have tasted blood. Proclaim to your peo- 
ple,”’ he went on in a louder voice, “ that I 
will give one bottle of strong water to the 
man who brings to me a lion cub—a male 
cub—not yet weaned from his mother’s 
milk.” 

‘It is no little thing you ask. N bee he 
less, I will give the word.” So I answered 
Imonga. 


Because it was well to meet the ee 


of Imonga lest evil come upon us, my hun- 
ters took to the trail, and one of them, 
Nyama by name, won the prize. He also 
died shortly after. There is nothing more 
savage than a lioness deprived of her young, 
and though many assagais pierced her 
through and through, she lived long enough 


to break through the ring of spears where — 


Nyama stood with the cub in his arms. 


I shall not tell of the years which passed _ 
ere the lion cub became full grown. He > 
was a mighty monster when he had at-— 
tained growth. A black-maned, snarling 


fury. Nor shall the story be told in its 


entirety of the dealing of Imonga with us. 


Remember only that while he lived among — 
us, fear dwelt with us also. 

Evil I say lived with us, for he taught 
our young men to mock the old traditions, 
to drink continually of the ‘‘ strong water ” 
—and that way lies degradation. But worse 


than all this, he took certain of our young - 


maidens to ‘Gaal with him—by force if 
need be—and that way lies confusion. 
Everywhere he went he was accompanied 
by Silwane—the lion. Aye; they made a_ 
fearsome couple. 
evil one without doubt. A collar of goat- 
skin was about Silwane’s neck, to which was - 
tied a rope no thicker than my little finger. 
By that leash ee kept the mighty beast — 
in check. | 
It was always a thing of wonder tor me to. 


th 
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They were agents of the = a . 


watch those two. 


by Imonga’s side like a dog; and like a dog. 
he would sit and beg, obeying the com- 
mands of Imonga in all things. I have even | 


seen Silwane open wide his mighty jaws and 
permit Imonga to put his head in his mouth. 
Somewhat Imonga told me the secret of 
his power over Silwane. 
_ At no time was the lion fed by other 
than Imonga—indeed, none of my people 
would go near him. Great as was their 
fear of Imonga, their fear of Silwane was 
even greater. Much milk and green stuffs 


Imonga fed to Silwane, and as he grew from 
_ manhood, he fed him meat. But that meat 


was well cooked; it was meat that had no 


tang of blood in it. 


_ said Imonga, ‘ 


“ He does not know that he is a lion,” 
‘and he knows that I am his 
master. When he was a cub the cord which 


was about his neck held him fast, and 
choked him if he did not come to my call. 


He still answers that call, fearing, should 


he disobey, that the choking will follow. 
Aye; even were he in mid-air, at the highest 


point of his spring, he would check his flight 


at my call and return with great speed to 


, Jwith my own eyes. 


y side.” 
And it was even so. Ask me not how 
| this could be. It was so. I have seen it 


I tell a true thing. 
‘There came a time when Imonga tried 
to take to himself my daughter: 


- Crying bitterly she told me of the story of 


: the affront offered her, and of how she had 


escaped because Thuso—one of my young 
hunters; a man who sought with my con- 


- sent and hers my daughter’s hand in mar- 


riage—had dared to take issue with Imonga. 
Hardly was the story told when others 
came crying that Thuso was dead; that 


: ‘Imonga had killed him and was even now 
coming in search of my daughter, thrashing 


Weert 


with a sjambok, the whip of rhinoceros hide, 
all who crossed his path. 


Telling the maidens to hasten to the 


secret hiding places in the swamp I went 


forward to meet Imonga. 


Was I not the headman of the kraal? 


i “And was it not my duty to protect my peo- 


Z uy ple? Besides, the maiden affronted was my 
a ee | 
ee os De eck is S thy daughter?” reared Imon- 
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shed which served as a storehouse. My@ 


her great ‘Gonor! 
maidens, runs in mock terror 

“Tt is no honor you offer Her 3 
swered, “ but dishonor. It is in real: te 
that she flees from you. ‘Know now that 
the daughter of Tamba is not for you; fuk ee 
ther, there must be an accounting = the 
slaying of Thuso.” - 

“Say you so?” = ea 

He made a. sudden rush at me, so swift — 
that I could make no move to protect my-— j 
self, and with his clenched fist dealt me aq 
mighty blow on the point of the eRe and | 
I went down in a heap. 

When TI opened my eyes he was gazing | 
stupidly at his fist. The force of the blow 
had, as I well believe, broken the knuckles 
of hs hand. The skin was torn, and the 
blood flowed freely. _ “4 

“T did-wrong,” he said quietly. “ Come — 
to the store and we will talk this thing 
over.’ 

With a feeling of relief I silently followed 
him; glad that he would condescend to 
deal in words and not in further blows. 

When we reached the store he turned 
upon me suddenly and crushed me in his 
mighty grip. The light faded from my eyes 
and for a time I knew no. more. — 

It was nearing sun-down when knowledpeall 
came to me again. I was locked in the iron ~ 


hands were tied securely behind my back; | 
my feet also were bound together. Yet 1 
managed to reach the door and could look © 
through the barred opening in it. I called 4 
aloud to Imonga, telling him to release me. 
He came quickly to my call and laughed 
when I threatened to command my warriors — 
to put him to death. . 
‘Where are thy warriors?” he scbfed 
“They are hiding from my wrath like 
frightened children. Now listen to ee 
words. Until the rising of to-morrow’s sun > 
I will give you to think over these two com- | 3 
mands of mine. | 
“ First, you shall give your daughter to. 
me; secondly, the manner of Thuso’s death 
must be entirely forgotten by you and b J : 
your people.” Oe . 
“And if I refuse. to obey. your CO: 
mands?” I asked. “What then?” 
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As for the rest—this is on my memory 
f it runs: 


shed I watched. Imonga sat in a chair, and 
in his right hand was a bottle from which 
he drank constantly. His other hand—his 
‘wounded one, the one he hurt when he hit 
me so mightily—hung over the side of his 
pene. 
B® Siwene reclined | becide him, and as I 


of the lion; saw him scratch the big beast 
between the ears with his wounded hand. 
And Silwane purred—a harsh, rasping purr 
'—under his master’s caress. 

_ After a little while Imonga fell into a 
deep sleep. It was the heavy, deathlike 
sleep of drunkenness. _ 

Even now I can see the man; his face 
Deve with a black, bristly beard which 
‘mingled with the hair on his mighty chest. 
‘His mouth was wide open, showing the fang- 
like, yellow teeth. Even in sleep he was a 


Then, as I watched, I saw Silwane licking 
the hand of imongé-—licking it as a dog 
ill lick the hand of his master, 

_ Imonga shuddered as though troubled by 
a dream, and a loud moan came from his 
1 ips. His hand twitched slightly, and Sil- 
“wane ceased for a moment his licking to 
look up into his master’s face. At that 


u qa 
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Through the opening in the door of the 


‘watched, I saw Imonga toy OE the mane | 


pina s hand. 


“moment. 1 saw ‘that Tmonga’s hand was | 
- covered with: blood—fresh blood—flowing © 
a, blood. It came to me that the rough tongue ~ 
of Silwane had reopened the wound on 


I would have called aloud, but something, | 


and it was not fear, bade me hold my 
tongue. 

Again Silwane began to lick thé@ hand, 
purring as he did so. Again the white man 


stirred in his sleep, and this time he pulled 


his hand away from Silwane. 


Then, Inkosi, the tawny one, rose to ie 


feet; from his ‘mighty throat sounded the. . 


evil ‘snarl of an angry lion. 
Imonga opened his eyes at the ote 


and turning his head, looked wonderingly. 


at Silwane—the evil, snarling Silwane— 
then down at his blocdy hand. 


In that moment Imonga knew what fear — 
was; knew that the time had come when 
he must meet the vengeance of the great 
In that moment the realization must. 
have come to him, with the suddenness of © 


ones. 


a flash of lightning, that Silwane, having 
tasted blood—the blood of a man—knew 
that he was a lion. 


Just that moment was given Imonga that — 
he might fully sense the doom in store for 
him—the spirits are always just—and then © 


Silwane leaped. 


“ That is all, Inkosi,” concluded Tamba, _ 
The beast of the. 
jungle delivered us from the hold of an se 


rising slowly to his feet. 


greater beast in the guise of man. 


“ Now, have I your leave to go, Inkosi?” 
His mind was 
too full of the wonder of things for words. 


Johnson nodded absently. 
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- smooth—not like those voices—” 


CHAPTER XVL. 
‘CONNOR TURNS POET. 


LTHOUGH David was smiling when 
he left Abraham, he was serious 
when he turned from the door of 
“the old man. He went to Connor’s room, 
it was empty. He summoned Zacharias. _ 
“The men beyond the mountains are 
weal ,’ said David, “ and when I left him 
a little time since Benjamin was sighing 
and sleepy. But now he is not in his room. 


Where is he, Zacharias?” 


 “Shakra came into the patio and 
- neighed,” answered the negro, “ and at that 
Benjamin came out, rubbing his eyes. ‘ My 

friend,’ said he to me, and his voice was 


‘Peace, Zacharias,” said David. “‘ Leave 
this talk of his voice and tell me where he 
is gone.” : 

“ Away from the house,” said the old 
Dice sullenly. 

| _ The master knitted his brows. 

“You old men,” he said, 
yearlings who feel the sap running in their 
legs in the spring. You talk as they run— 
around and around. Continue.” : 

_ Zacharias sulked as if he were on the 
verge: of not speaking at all. But presently 
_ his eve lighted with his story. 


“are hike. 
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_ words,” said the old servant, “ but I ha 
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‘My friend, that is a_noble mare.’ 


“ Black Jack,” ete. 


=. 


“ Benjamin,” he went on, 4 said to me, 


‘« «She is a good filly,’ said I. Laan 
““¢ With a hundred and ten up,’ said B 
jamin, ‘she would. make a fast trac 
talk.” ” : Rane 
* What?” said David..7 = 4 
“TI do not know the meaning of | 


told them as he said them.” — a 
“ He is full of strange nag. murmured 
Dawid. ‘ Continue.” | ae 

‘“‘ He went first to one side of Shakta ai 
then to the other. He put his hand into his 
coat and seemed to think. Presently . 
stretched out his hand and called ua 
came to him slowly.” 

‘““ Wonderful!” 

“That was my thought, ” nodded. Zacha- | 
rias. 4 

‘Why do you stone? cried David. 

“Because I am talking around ~ 
around, like a running yearling,” said 
Zacharias ironically. “ However, he stood 
back at length and combed the forelock 
of Shakra with his fingers. ‘ Tell 
Zacharias,’ he said, ‘if this is not the si 
of Glani?’” | cage 
_ “He guessed so much? It is strat 

“Then he looked in her mouth a 
that she was four years old.” 


ope around her neck. ‘ Will the master 
be angry if I ride her?’ he asked. 

“TJ told him that she was first ridden 

mly three months before to-day, and that 
he must not be ridden more than fifty 
les now in a day. 
“He looked a Jong time at me, then said 
e would not ride farther than that. Then 
t e went galloping down the road to the 
south.” 
. Good!” said the master, and sent a 
long whistle from the patio; it was pitched 
as shrill and small as the scream of a hawk 
when the hawk itself cannot be seen in the 
By. 

The negro ran into the house, and when 
he came out again bringing a pad Glani was 
already i in the patio. 

s David took the pad and cinched it on the 
back of the stallion. 

“And when Shakra began to gallop,” 
ai aid the negro, ‘‘ Benjamin cried out.” 
What did he say?” 

_ “Nothing.” 

_ “ Zacharias, men do not cry out without 
“Speaking.” 

" “ Nevertheless,” said Zacharias, “ it was 
ike the cry of a wolf when they hunt along 
‘the cliffs in winter and see the young 
horses and the cattle in the Garden below 
them. It was a cry, and there was no 
‘spoken word in it.” 

_ The master bit his lip. 

“Abraham has been talking folly» to 

ou,” he said; and, springing on the back 

‘of the stallion, he raced out of the patio 
ind on to the south road with his long, 


At length the southern wall rose slowly 
r the trees, and a deep murmur which 
had begun about them as soon as they left 
house, light as the humming of bees, 
asing as they went down the valley, 
became a great rushing noise. It was 
‘great wind in sound; one expected 
sh of a gale, coming out from the 
» but there was only the river which 


cas ie ay this. on oe back and 


ck hair whipping straight out behind his 
4 , 


ran straight at the cliff, split solid rock, 

_ and shot out of sunlight into a black cav- 
ern. Beside this gaping mouth of rock 
stood Connor with Shakra beside him. 
‘Twice the master called, but Connor could 


not hear. 


The tumbling river would have drowned 


a valley of musketry. Only when David 
touched his~shoulder did Connor tum a 
gloomy face. They took their horses across 
the bridge which passed over the river a 
little distance from the cliff, and rode down 
the farther side of the valley until the roar 
sank behind them. A few barriers of trees 
reduced it to the humming which on wind- 


less days was picked up by echoes and — 


reached the house of David with a solemn 
murmur. : 


“J thought you would rest,” said David, 
when they were come to a place of quiet, — 


and the horses cantered lightly over the 
road with that peculiar stride, at once soft 
and reaching, which Connor was beginning 


to see as the chief characteristic of the ova 


Gray. 

“1 have rested more in tie ininiiten on 
the back of Shakra than I could rest in two 
hours on my bed.” 


It was like Somat ait a father by praise 


of his son. 


** She has a cee gait,” smiled fave <e 


“‘T tell you, man, she’s a knockout!” 

** A knockout?” 

The gambler added hastily: 
Glani the best horse I have seen.” 


“You are right. Next to Glani the best 


in the valley.” 


“In the world,” said Connor, and then - 


gave a cry of wonder. 


They had come through an avenue of the © 
eucalyptus trees, and now they reached an 
open meadow, beyond which aspens trem- 
bled and flashed silver under a shock from — 
the wind. Half the meadow was black, — 
half green; for one of the old negroes was — 
plowing. He turned a rich furrow behind — 
him, and the blackbirds followed in chat- 
tering swarms in their hunt for worms. The 


“ Next to | 


= aes 


SA a ao ee are 


plow team was a span of slender-limbed — ae 


Eden Grays. They walked lightly with 


plow, shaking their heads at the blackbirds, — 
and sometimes they touched noses in that — 
cheery, dumb conversation of horses. The — 
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plow turned jee oe field wits the sod o 


curling swiftly behind. The blackbirds 
followed. There were soldier-wings among 


them making flashes of red, and all the | 


swarm scolded. 

“‘ David,” said Connor when he ‘could 

speak, “ you might as well harness light- 
ning to your plow. Why in the name of 
God, man, don’t you get mules for this 
work?” 

The master looked to the ground, for he 
‘was angered. 

“Tt is not against His will that I work 
them at the plow,” he answered. ‘‘ He has 
not warned me against it.” | 

“Who hasn’t?” 

“Our Father whose name you spoke. 
Look! They are not unhappy, Jurith and 
Rajima, of the blood of Aliriz.” 

He whistled, whereat the off mare tossed 

her head and whinnied. 

_ “ By Heaven, she knows you at this dis- 
tance!” gasped Connor. 

_ “Which is only to say that she is not 
a fool. Did I not sit with her three days 
and three nights when she was first foaled? 
‘That was twenty-five years ago; I was a 
child then,” 

- Connor, staring after the high, proud 
head of Jurith, sighed. The horses started 
on at a walk which was the least excellent 
gait in the Eden Grays. Their high croups 
and comparatively low withers, their long 
“Pde and the shorter forelegs, gave them 
a waddling motion with the hind quarters 
_ apparently huddling the forehand along. 

ic Indeed, they seemed designed in every 
- particular for the gallop alone. But Glani 
‘was an exception. Just as in size he ap- 

peared a freak among the others, so in his 
gaits all things were perfectly proportioned. 

Connor, with a deep, quiet delight, watched 

the big. stallion stepping freely. Shakra 

had to break into a soft trot now and then 
eo ip catch up. 

- “Tet us walk,” said David. “ The run 

is for when a man feels with the hawk in 
the sky; the gallop is for idle pleasure; the 
trot. is an ugly gait, for distance only; but 


ay walk is the gait when two men speak 


2 4 es In this manner Matthew and I 
seaaee went up and down the valley roads. Alas, 
a is oe ae since T have walked my 


niothees in  Clani, Benjamin, To us 
he has given his head. ‘Therefore 
freely.” 

“Look back,” said ‘Connor, fou 
the crisis had come and that he must 
put his fortune to the touch. — 

- David turned on the stallion. 
you see?” - 

“T see old Elijah. He drives the t 
mares, and the furrow follows them- 
blackbirds also.” 

“Do you see nothing else?” | 

“T see the green meadow and the : 
with a cloud in it; I see the river yo 
and the aspens flash as the wind strike 
them.”’ 

“‘ And do you hear nothing?” 

“JT hear the falling of the Jordan 
the cry of the birds. Also, Elijah has j 
spoken to Rajima. Ah, she is lazy fo 
daughter of Aliriz!”? : 

“Do you wish to know what i see 
hear, David?” : 

. if it is your pleasure, brother.” __ 

“T see a blue sky like this, with the wind 
and the clouds in it and all that stuli—? 

“ All of what?” 3 mee 

‘And I see also,” continued Connor, 
solving to watch his tongue, “ thousands Q 
people, acres of men and women.” 

David was breathless with interest. 
had a way of opening his eyes and 
mind like a child. 

“We are among them; they jostle 1 
we can scarcely breathe. ‘There is a gr 
lawn below us; we cannot see the gre 
it is so thickly covered with men. Th 
have pulled out their wallets and a have 
money in their hands.” ‘ 

“What is it?” muttered David. “ “For 
my Es swim in those waves of faces.” 

“T see,” went on Connor, “a great oval 
road fenced on each side, with colored posts 
at intervals. I see horses in a line, dan 
up and down, turning about—” 

“‘ Ah, horses!” 

‘a Kicking at each other.” | 

“So? Are there such bad ma 
among them?” — 4 


“What 


Nv “fret in that line are the baat money 
can buy. Their blood lines are longer than 
the blood lines of kings. They are all fine 
muscles and hair-trigger nerves. They are 
_ poised for the start. And now—” 

_ “ Benjamin, is there such love of horses 
‘over the mountains? Listen! Fifty thou- 
‘sand men and women breathe with those 


racers.” 
+ Tknow.” There was a glint in ‘hie eyes 
of David. “ When two horses match their 
 Speed—” 


‘ “Some men have wagered all their 
e money. They have borrowed, they have 
stolen, to get what they bet. But there 
are two men only who bet on one of the 
horses. You, David, and 1!” 

“Ha? But money is hard to come by.” 

_ “ We ask them the odds,” continued Con- 
nor. “ For one dollar we shall take a hun- 
_ dred if our horse wins—odds of a hundred 
~ toone! And we wager. We wager the value 
of all we have. 
_ Garden of Eden itself!” 

“Jt is madness, Benjamin!” 

“Look closer! See them at the post. 
 There’s the Admiral. There’s Fidgety— 
that tall chestnut. There’s Glorious Polly 
—the little bay. The greatest stake horses 
in the country. The race of the year. But 
the horse we bet on, David, 
which none of the rest in that crowd 
knows. It is a horse whose pedigree 
‘is not published. It is a small horse, not 
‘more than fourteen-three. It stands per- 
 fectly still in the midst of that crowd of 
_ nervous racers. On its back is an old 
negro. ”? 

“ But can the horse win? 
negro?” 

“On the other horses are boys who have 
arved until they are wisps with only hands 
or the reins of a horse and knees to keep 
1 his back. They have stirrups so short 
at they seem to be floating above the 
ers. But on the back of the horse on 


ap 
oe 
. 
: 


And who is the 


B10, sitting heavily.” 
His name!” David cried. 


We wager the value of the 


is a horse. 


Bed. And the horse is Jurith!” 
“No, no! Withdraw the bets! She is 
ad : a ese 
“They are off! The gray mare is not _ 
trained for the start. She is left standing | 
far behind.” — : 
“ Ah!” David groaned. 


“ Fifty thousand people laughing at the a 


old gray mare left at the post!” 

2 gee itt ft hear it!” 

* She’s too short in front; too high hee 
hind. She’s a joke horse. © And see the pic- 
ture horses! Down the back stretch! The 
fifty thousand have forgotten the gray, even 
to laugh at her. The pack drives into the 
home stretch. There’s a straight road to 


the finish. They straighten out. They get — e 


their feet. They’re off for the wire!” — 

The voice of Connor had risen to a shrill 
cry. ‘“ But look! Look! 
of gray coming around the turn. 
mare! It’s old Jurith!” 

4¢ Jurith! ye) 

“No awkwardness now! 


It’s the 


She spreads 


herself out and the posts disappear beside __ 
She stretches down low and the rest 


her. 
come back to her. 
well. 


Fine horses; they run _ 


at. He sits easily in the saddle. He has” 
no whip. His reins are loose. . 
he uses the posts ahead of him. He leans 


over and speaks one word in the ear of the ae 


gray mare. 


“ By the Lord, she was walking bere a) 


she was cantering! Now she runs! Now | 
she runs! And the fifty thousand are 
dumb, white. A solid wall of faces covered © 
with whitewash! D’you see? They’re sick! 
And then all at once they know they’ re 
seeing a miracle. They have been standing 
up ever since the horses entered the home- — 


_ stretch. Now they climb on one another’s 


shoulders. They forget all about thou- 
sands—the hundred of thousands of dollars 
which they are going to lose. 
know that they are seeing a great horse. 
And they love that new, great horse. A 
scream as they see her come. Women 
break into tears as the old negro shoots _ 
past the grandstand. Men ation’ and a 
each other, sults dance. 


There’s a streak 


But Jurith is a racing machine. 
She’s on the hip of the pack! Look at the 
old negro all the thousand were laughing 


And then 


They only — s 
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“The gray ewe, shoots: on. ‘ahe is 
past the others. 
finish wire as no horse ever ran before. 
She is away. One length, two lengths, six 
lengths of daylight show between her and 
the rest. She gallops past the finish posts 
with Elijah looking back at the others! 
_ “She has won! You have won, David. 
I have won. We are rich. Hanpy. The 
world’s before us. David, do you see?” 
“Ts it possible? But no, Benjamin, not 


Jurith. Some other, perhaps. Shakra— 
Glani—” 
“No, we would take Jurith—twenty-five 


years old! . 
Connor’s last words trailed off into hys- 
terical laughter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TEMPTING. 


' citement of the tale, and he was per- 
plexed and troubled when Connor’s 
strange, high laughter brought to an abrupt 
end the picture they had both lived in. 
7 The gambler saw the frown on David's 
_ brow, and with an effort he made himself 
_ suddenly grave, though he was still pale 
and shaking. 
“avid, this is the reason Jurith can 
win. Somewhere in the past there was a 
freak gray horse. There are other kinds of 
freaks; oranges had seeds in ’em; all at 
once up pops a tree that has seedless fruit. 
People plant shoots from it. There you have 
the naval orange, all out of one tree. It’s 
the same way with that gray horse. It was 
a freak; had a high croup and muscles as 
stretchy as India-rubber, and strong—like 
the difference between the muscles of a 
mule and the muscles of most horses. 
‘That’s what that first horse was. He was 
bred and the get came into this valley. 
They kept improving—and the result is 
- Glani! The Eden Gray, David, is the finest 
horse in the world because it’s a different 
and a better horse!” 
The master paused for some time, and 
_ (Connor knew he was deep in thought. 
_ Finally he spoke: 
— “But if we know the speed of the Eden 
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2 AVID was still flushed with the ex- 


She is rushing for the 


and fake. rhe ‘money is ite men he 
they do not know how fast our horses ru 
Connor made sure the master was serio 
and nerved himself for the second effort. 
“What do you wish, David?” 
“In what measure, Benjamin?” a 
“The sky’s the limit! I say, what do 
you wish? The last wish that was in your 
head.” | i 
“‘ Shakra stumbled a little while ago; I — 
wished for a smother road.” - 
“David, with the money we win on 
the tracks we'll tear up these roads, cut — 
trenches, fill ’em with solid blocks of rock, — 
lay ’em over with asphalt, make ’em as © 
smooth as glass! What else?” 
“You jest, Benjamin. That is a labor — 
for a thousand men.” / a 
“T say, it’s nothing to what well do. © 
What else do you want? Turn your mind — 
loose—open up your eyes and see some- 4 
thing that’s hard to get.” 4 
“Every wish is a regret, and why should — 
I fail of gratitude to God by making my 
wishes? Yet, I have been weak, I confess. — 
I have sometimes loathed the crumbling — 
walls of my house. I have wished for a — 
tall chamber—on the floor a. covering q 
which makes no sound colors about me— _ 
crystal vases for my flowers—music when I — 
come—” | q 
“Stop there! You see that big white — 
cliff? I’ll have that stone cut in chunks as — 
big as you and your horse put together. — 
I'll have ’em piled on a foundation as 
strong as the bottom of those hills, You — 
see the way those mountain-tops walk into — 
the sky? That’s how the stairways will. 
step up to the front of your house and put — 
you out on a big terrace with columns — 
scooting up fifty feet, and when you walk — 
across the terrace a couple of great big 
doors weighing about a ton apiece will drift — 
open and make a whisper when you mosey — 
in. And when you get inside you'll start — 
looking up and up, but you’ll get dizzy be- — 
fore your eyes hit the ceiling; and up there — 
you'll see a lighting stunt that looks like a — 
million icicles with the sun behind ’em.” 
He paused an instant for breath and saw 
David smiling in a hazy pleasure 
“TI follow you,” he said softly. “ ) 


deg Gio Se a 


ies has 


if = ae 


| form your aaeene into” tone ahd orn 
ind fill” up your windows with green and 
old and red glass till you’ll think a rain- 
_ bow has got all tangled up there! I'll give 
you music that’ll make you forget to think, 
and when you think I'll give you a room so 
big that you'll have silence with an echo 
e to it.” a : 
. “ All this for my horses?” 
_- “Send one of the grays—just one, and 
. let me place the wagers. You don’t even 
have to risk your own money. 
4 a slough of it betting on things that weren’t 
- lead pipe cinches like this. I made on Fid- 
- gety Midget at fifty to one. I made on 
_ Gosham at eight to one. Nobody told me 
how to bet on ’em. I know a horse—that’s 
all! You stay in the Garden; I take one of 
’ the grays; I bring her back in six months 
_ with more coin than she can pack, and we 
split it fifty-fifty. You furnish the horse. 
4 i furnish the jack. Is it a go?” 
___ A bird stopped above them, whistled and 
a dipped away over the tree-tops. David 
c turned his head to follow the trailing song, 
and Connor realized with a sick heart that 
he had failed to sweep his man off his feet. 
“Would you have me take charity?” 
asked David at length. 
It seemed to Connor that there was a 
smile behind this. He himself burst into a 
roar of laughter. 
“Sure, it sounds like charity. They'll be 
- making you a gift right enough. ‘There 
isn’t a horse on the turf that has a chance 
_ with one of the grays! But they’ll bet their 
_ money like fools.” : 
_“ Would it not be a sin, then?” 
“What sin?” asked Connor roughly. 
“Don’t they grab the coin of other peo- 
le? Does the bookie ask you how much 
oin you have and if you can afford to lose 
e No, he’s out to get all that he can grab. 
And we'll go out and do some grabbing in 
wm. Oh, they’ll squeal when we turn the 
rew, but they’ll kick through with the 
jack, No fear, Davie!” 
_ “Whatever sins may be theirs, Benja- 
min, those sins need not be mine.” 


ia 


hea ya ak prs 


I’ve made © 


~ “ Because they are folie ” said David, 


should 1 take advantage of their folly? | 


A new man comes into the valley. He 
sees Jurith, and notices that she runs well 
in spite of her years. He says to me: 
‘This mare will run faster than your stal- 
lion. I have money and this ring upon my 
finger which I will risk against one dollar of 


your money; if the mare beats GlaniI take 


your dollar. If Glani beats the mare, you — 
take my purse and my ring; I have no other 
wealth. 
to be ruined if Jurith is not faster than 
Glani. 


‘“‘ Suppose such foolish man were to come 


to me, Benjamin, would I not say to him: 
‘No, my friend. For I understand better 


than you, both Jurith and Glani!’ Tell 


me therefore, Benjamin, that you have 
tempted me toward a sin, unknowing.” 

It made Connor think of the stubborness 
of a woman, or of a priest. 


from a basis of religion or instinct. 
knew the danger of pressing too hard upon 
this instinct or blind faith. He swallowed 
an-oath, and answered, remembering dim 
lessons out of his childhood: 

“Tell me, David, my brother, is there no 


‘fire to burn fools? Is there no ‘red: for the 


shoulders of the proud? Should not. such tae 
men be taught?” oo 
““ And I say to you, Remjatiisi;’ ” said the 
master of the Garden: “ what wrong have 
these fools done to me with their folly?” 


Connor felt that he was being swept oe 
The other went sr Be: 


beyond his depth. 
changing his voice to gentleness: 

“No, no! I have ev-n 'a kindness foe 
men with such blind ‘aith in their horses. 
When Jacob: comes co me and says pri- 
vately in my ear: ‘ David, look at Hira. 
Is she not far nobler and wiser than Eph- 


-raim’s horse, Numan?’ When he says this 


to me, do I shake my head and frown and | 
say: ‘Risk the clothes on your back and 
the food you eat to prove what you say.’ 
No, assuredly I do neither of these things, | 

but I put my hand on his shoulder and I 
say: ‘He who has faith shall do great — 

things; and a tender master makes a strong = 
cold.” In this manner I speak to him, 


It will ruin me, but I am willing 


It was a quiet 
assurance which could only be paralleled _ 
aye 


i 


AOA 


knowing that nih: is fas ba ne whole | 


truth is sometimes a fire that purifies, per- 


haps, but it also destroyes. So Jacob goes 
smiling on his way and gives kind words 
and fine oats to Hira.” 

Connor turned the flank of this argu- 


 ment.. 


“These men are blind. You say that 
your horses can run a mile in such and | 


_ such a time, and they shrug their shoulders 


and answer that they have heard such 


chatter before—from trainers and _ stable 


theirs. 


boys. 


world, of which men do not ask: 
- blood of Glani in him? Is he of the line of 


But you put your horse on a race 
track and prove what you say, and they 
pay for knowledge. Once they see the 
truth they come to value your horses. You 
open a stud and your breed is crossed with 
The blood of Rustir, passing 
through the blood of Glani, goes among the 


best horses of the world. A hundred years 


from now there will be no good horse in the 
‘Is the 


the Eden Grays?’ Consider that, David!” 
- He found the master of the Garden 


_ frowning. He pressed home the point with 


renewed vigor. 


“Tf you live in this valley, David, what 


will men know of you?” 


“‘ Have you come to take me out of the 
Garden of Eden?” 


“J have come to make your influence 
pass over the mountains while you stay 
here. A hundred years from now who will 
know David of the Garden of Eden? Of 
the men who used to live here, who re- 
mains? Not one! Where do they live now? 
Inside your head, inside-your head, David, 
and no other place! o 

“They live with God,” 
hoarsely. ) 
- “ But here on earth they don’t live at 


~ all except in your mind. And when you 
die, they die with you. 
do what I say, a thousand years from to- 


day, people will be saying: ‘ There was a 


- man named David, and he had these gray 


horses, which were the finest in the world, 
and he gave their blood to the world.’ 
They'll pick up every detail of your life; 
and they’ll trace back the horses—”’ 

“Do I live for the sake of a horse?” 


i _ cried David, in a voice unnaturally high. 


before him. 


said David 


But if you let me 


People will follow your he ‘TI 
build a hundred Gardens of Eden. «Seve 9 
one of those valleys will be full of the 
memories of David and the men who went — 
Then, David, you'll never j 
die!” 
_ It was the highest flight to which Con- = 
nor’s eloquence ever attained. The results 
were alarming. David spoke, without fac 7 
ing his companion, thoughtfully. ar 

‘“Benjamin, I have been warned. By 
sin the gate to the Garden was opened, and — 
perhaps sin has entered in you. For why 1 
did the first men withdraw to this valley, — 
led by John, save to live apart, perfect 
lives? And you, Benjamin, wish to undo © 
all that they accomplished.” 

“Only the horses,” said the gambler. — 
‘Who spoke of taking you out of the a 
Garden?” = 

Still David would not look at ' iim, 

“God grant me His light,” said the mas- — 
ter sadly. “ You have stirred and troubled ~ 
me. If the horses go, my-mind goes with ' 
them. Benjamin, you have tempted me. 
Yet another thing is in my mind. When | 4 
Matthew came to die he took me beside 
him and said: 

‘“*< David, it is not well that you shoulda 
lead a loriely life. Man is made to live, and — 
not to die. Take to yourself a woman, when 
I am gone, wed her, and have children, so 
that the spirit of John and Matthew and — 
Luke and Paul shall not die. And do this — 
in your youth, before five years have passeam 
you by.’ 

“So spoke Matthew, and this is the fifth 
year. And perhaps. the Lord works in you 
to draw me out, that I may find this wo- © 
man. Or perhaps it is only a spirit of evil — 
that speaks in you. How shall I judger 
For my mind whiris!”’ 

As if to flee from his thoughts, the mas- 
ter of the Garden called on Glani, and the 
stallion broke into a full gallop. cre 
followed at a pace that took the breath of -@ 
Connor, but instantly she began to fall — 
behind; before they had reached the lake 
Glani was out of sight across the bridge. _ 

Full of alarm—full of hope also—Con- 
nor reached the house. In the patio he 


‘hy eae 


-emnly above him. 
- “Nonsense!” He added impatiently: 
_“ Where shall I find him, Zacharias?” 

But again the negro waved to the blue 
sky. 
_ “His body is in this room, but his mind 

is with Him above the world.” 

There was something in this that made 

Connor uneasy as he had never been be- 
_ fore. 

“You may go into any room save the 
Room of Silence,” continued Zacharias, 
“but into this room only David and the 
four before ‘him have been. This is the holy 
place.” 


: 
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q CHAPTER XVIII. 
: ‘VICTORY. 


LANI waited in the patio for the re- 
) appearance of the master, and as 
Connor paced with short, nervous 
steps on the grass at every turn he caught 
the flash of the sun on the stallion. Above 
his selfish greed he had one honest desire: 
“he would have paid with blood to see the 
great horse face the barrier. That, how- 
ever was beyond the reach of his ambi- 
tion, and therefore the beauty of Glani was 
always a hopeless torment. 
The quiet in the patio oddly increased 
his excitement. It was one of those bright, 
_ still days when the wind stirs only in soft 
breaths, bringing a sense of the open sky. 
_ Sometimes the breeze picked up a handful 
of drops from the fountain and showered 
it with a cool rustling on the grass. Some- 
times it flared the tail of Glani; sometimes 
- the shadow of the great eucalyptus which 
stood west of the house quivered on the 
turf. | | 
Connor found himself looking minutely 
t trivial things, and in the meantime Da- 
d Eden in this room was deciding the fate 
the American turf. Even Glani seemed 
know, for his glance never stirred from 
; door through which the master had 
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lee Up, ” » said the servant, ‘and ipoiaied sol- 


, the torrent. 


Renee 


Sidipsekeod: What a ene the big fellow 
He thought of the stallion in the 
paddock at the track. He heard the thou- 


was! 


sands swarm and the murmur which comes 
deep out of a man’s throat when he sees a 
great horse. 

The palms of Connor were wet with 
sweat. 
hips of his trousers. 
with David, he saw a thousand flaws, and 
a thousand openings which he had missed, 
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He kept rubbing them dry on the 
Rehearsing his talk _ 


Then all thought stopped; David had come 


out into the patio. 
He camé straight to Connor, smiling, and 
he said: 


“The words were a temptation, but the e 
mind that conceived them was not the mind 


of a tempter.” 
Ineffable assurance and good will eT 


in his face, and Connor cursed 2 si- : 


lently. 

“T, leaving the tee sain be lost 4 in 
And neither the world nor I 
should profit. But if I stay ies at least 
one soul is saved to God.” 

“Your own?” muttered Connor. 
managed to smile above his rage. 
after you,” he concluded, 
horses, David?” 

. My sons shall have nee e 

“ And if you have no sons?” 


“ And 


“ Before my death I shall kill all of ne 


horses. They are not meant for other men 
than the sons of David.” : 
The gambler drew off his hat and maken 


But he © 


“what rade Seed 


his face to the sky, asking mutely if | ee 


would permit this crime. 

“ Yet,” said David, “I forgive you.” 

a You forgive me?” 
through his teeth. 
_ “Ves, for the fire of the Kenepstatain tis 
burned out. Let us forget the world be- 
yond the mountains.” 

“What is your proof that you are eight 
in staying here?” 


echoed Connor . 


“ The voice of God.” | . Mo 


“You have spoken to Him, perhaps?” al 


The irony passed harmless by the raised _ 


‘head of David. 


‘““T have spoken to are. aS. asserted 
calmly. 

“T see,” nodded the saenbiee 
keep Him in that room, no doubt?” 


“he “You he 


> eee 
ri e+? 
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memes (Car ck ee ‘His spirit is in the Room OF: 
Silence.” 

* You’ve seen His face?” # 
_ A numbness fell on the mind of Conant 
jas he saw his hopes destroyed by the demon 
of bigotry. 

“ Only His voice has come to me,” said 
David. 

. “Tt speaks to you?” 

(74 Yes.”’ 

Connor stared in actual alarm, for this 
was insanity. 

“The four,” said David, “ spoke to Him 
always in that room. He is there. And 
when Matthew died he gave me this as- 
surance—that while the walls of this house 
stood together God would not desert me 
or fail to come to me in that room until 
I love another thing more than I love 
God. 99 
“And how, David, do you hear the 
voice? For while you were there I was in 
the patio, close by, and yet I heard no 
whisper of a sound from the room.” 

“JT shall tell you. When Ef entered the 
Room of Silence just now your words had 
set me on fire. My mind was hot with 
desire of power over other men. I forgot 
the palace you built for me with your prom- 
-ises. And then I knew that it had been 
-a temptation to sin from which the voice 
‘was freeing me. 

‘* Could a human voice have spoken more 
clearly than that voice spoke to my heart? 
Anxiously I called before my eyes the image 
of Benjamin to ask for His judgment, but 
your face remained an unclouded vision 
and was not dimmed by the will of the Lord 
as He dims creatures of evil in the Room of 
Silence. Thereby I knew that you are in- 

deed my brother.” 

The brain of Connor groped slowly in the 
rear of these words. He was too stunned 
by disappointment to think clearly, but 
vaguely he made out that David had dis- 
missed the argument and was now asking 
him to come for a walk by the lake. 

“ The lake’s well enough,” he answered, 

“but it occurs to me that I’ve got to get on 
with my journey.” 

_ © You must leave me?” 
_ There was such real anxiety in his voice 
4 i" that Connor softened a little. 
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“my way again.” 


-Connor’s going. 


—&LPye pat a ee to ahs 2 aut expla: 
“T only stopped over to rest my nag in | 
the first place. Then this other idea came © 
along, but since the voice has rapped it — 
there’s nothing for me to do but to get on 7 


“It is a long trip?” 

** Long enough.” a 

“The Garden of Eden is a lonely 4 
place.” - 

“ You'll have the voice to cheer you up.” ” 

“The voice is an awful thing. There is 
no companionship in it. This thought — 
comes to me. Leave the mule and the 
horse. Take Shakra. She will carry you — 
swiftly and safely over the mountains and 
bring you back again. And I shall be 
happy to know that she is with you while 
you are away. Then go, brother, if you 
must, and return in haste.” 

It was the opening of the gates of heaven 
to Connor at the very moment when he had _ 
surrendered the last hope. He heard David 
call the servants, heard an order to bring — 
Shakra saddled at once. The canteen, was — 
being filled for the journey. Into the in- — 
credulous mind of the gambler the truth 
filtered by degrees, as candlelight probes a — 
room full of treasure, flashing ever and — 
anon into new corners filled with undiscov- 
ered riches. q 

Shakra was his to ride over the moun- \ 
tains. And why stop there? There was ~ 
no mark on her, and his brand would make 
her his. She would be safe in an Eastern 
racing stable before they even dreamed of — 
pursuit. And when her victories on the 
track had built his fortune he could return _ 
her, and raise a breed of peerless horses. 
A theft? Yes, but so was the stealing of 
the fire from heaven for the use of man- 
kind. | | 

He would have been glad to leave the © 
Garden of Eden at once, but that was not 
in David’s scheme of things. To him a 
departure into the world beyond the moun- — 
tains was as a voyage into an uncharted ~ 
sea. His dignity kept him from asking 
questions, but it was obvious that he was _ 
painfully anxious to learn the necessity of — 


That night in the patio isn held forth at 
length of the things they would do to-_ 
® pe 


Th ce eye up yonder wheré ibe full morning shone 
be I on the mountains, his mind was out in the - 


_ once by the voice of David calling in the 
_ patio. He wakened and found it was the 
pink of the dawn. 

_  “Shakra waits at the gate of the patio. 


_ return soon.” 
It brought Connor te his feet with a 

leap. As if he required urging! Through 
the hasty breakfast he could not retain his 
_ joyous laughter until he saw David grow- 
ing thoughtful. But that breakfast was 
over, and David’s kind solicitations, at 
length. Shakra was brought to him; his 
feet were settled into the stirrups, and the 
- dream changed to a sense of the glorious 
reality. She was his—Shakra! 

_ “ & journey of happiness for your sake 
and a speed for mine, Benjamin.” 

Connor looked down for the last time 
- into the face of the master of the Garden, 
half wild and half calm—the face of a 
savage with the mind of a man behind it. 
_ “Tf he should take my trail!” he thought 
_ with horror. | 
_-“ Good-by!” he called aloud, and in a 
- burst of joy and sudden compunction, 
“God bless you, David!” : 

“He has blessed me already, for He has 
given to me a friend.” | 
A touch of the rope—for no Eden Gray 
would endure a bit—whirled Shakra and 
gent her down the terraces like the wind. 
The avenue of the eucalyptus trees poured 
behind them, and out of this, with aston- 
ishing suddenness, they reached the gate. 
_ The fire already burned, for the night 
was hardly past, and Joseph squatted like 
a great ape, with the thin smoke blowing 
across his face unheeded. He was grin- 
ning with savage hatred and the thick lips 
vere muttering. 
Connor knew what profound curse was 
ing called down upon his head, but he 
d only a careless glance for Joseph. His 


Start early, Benjamin, and —— you will 


world, at the race track, seeing in prospect 


beautiful ‘Shakra ‘fleeing away from the 


finest of the thoroughbreds. And he saw 
the face of Ruth, as her eyes would light 
at the sight of Shakra. He could have burst 
into song. 


Indeed, all the destiny of the wo. races, nok 


white and black, was in that picture, Con- 


nor looking forward, high-headed, and the a 


negro crouched with the smoke drifting in 
his face. 


full gallop down the ravine. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE VELVET TOUCH. 


HEN Ruth Manning read the note 


through for the first time she raised 
her glance to the bearer. The boy 
was so sun-blackened that the paler skin 
of the eyelids made his eyes seem supreme- 
ly large. 


and down his skin, while he drank in the 
particulars of the telegraph office. He 
could hardly be a party to a deception. 
She looked over the note again, soe dea) 


Dear Miss MANNING: 
I am a couple of miles out of Lukin, ina 
place to which the bearer of this note will 
bring you. Iam sure you will come, forlam 

=in trouble, out of which you can very easily _ 
help me. It is a matter which I cannot con-_ 
fide to any other person in Lukin. I oe si 
impatiently expecting you. 
es Connor. 


She crumpled the note in her ‘a es “ 
thoughtfully, but, on the verge of dropping o 


it in the waste basket, he smoothed it — 
again, and for the third time went over 
the contents. Then she rose abruptly and 
confided her place to the lad who idled at Ae 
the counter. aN 

‘ The wire’s dead,” she iald him. 


| “Be 
sides, I’ll be back in an hour or so.” : 


And she rode off a moment later with the 
boy. He had a blanket-pad without stir- 
rups, and he kept prodding the sliding el- 
bows of the horse bees mie. bare, toes ual ee. 


The gambler threw up his arm — ie 
with a low shout; and Shakra. burst. se Me 


He was now poised accurately oe 
on one foot, rubbing his calloused heel up 
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. he chattered at Ruth, for the dining of the 
sounder had fascinated him and he wanted 


it explained. She listened to him with a 


smile of inattention, for she was thinking 

busily of Connor. Those thoughts. made 

her look down to the dust that puffed up 

from the feet of the horses and became a 
light mist behind them; then, raising her 
head, she saw the blue ravines of the farther 
mountains and the sun haze about the 
crests. Connor had always been to her as 
the ship is to a traveler; the glamour of 
Strange places was about him. 

Presently they left the trail, and passing 
about a hillside, came to an old shack whose 
unpainted wood had blackened with time. 
“There he is,” said the boy, and waving 
his hand to her, turned his pony on the back 
trail at a gallop. 

Connor called to her from the shack and 
came to meet her, but she had dismounted 
before he could reach the stirrup. He kept 
her hand in his for a moment as he greeted 

her. It surprised him to find how glad he 

was to see her. He told her so frankly. 

“ After the mountains and all that,” he 
said cheerfully, “it’s like meeting an old 
chum again to see you. How have things 


been going?” 


This direct friendliness in a young man 
‘was something new to the girl. The youths 

who came in to the dances at Lukin were 
an embarrassed lot who kept a sulky dis- 
tance, as though they made it a matter of 
pride to show that they were able to resist 
the attraction of a pretty girl. But if she 
gave them the least encouragement, the mer- 
est shadow of a friendly smile, they were at 
once all eagerness. They would flock 
around her, sending savage glances at one 
another, and simpering foolishly at her. 


_ They had stock conversation of politeness; 


they forced out prodigious compliments to 


an accompaniment of much writhing. Social 


conversation was a torture to them, and the 
girl knew it. 

Not that she despised them. She under- 
stood perfectly well that most of them were 
fine fellows and strong men. But their tal- 
ents had been cultivated in roping two-year- 
_ olds and bulldogging yearlings. They could 


encounter the rush of a mad bull far more 


: : ; easily than they could withstand a verbal 


knew, ae lost ‘bot “hele sullenness 
their starched politeness. They became — 
kindly, gentle men with infinite patience, — 
infinite devotion to their “ womenfolk. 7 q 
Homelier girls in Lukin had an easier time — 
with them. But in the presence of Ruth — 
Manning, who was a more or less celebrated — 
beauty, they were a hopeless lot. In short, — 
she had all her life been in an amphibious _ : 
position, of the mountain desert and yet not 
of the mountain desert. On the one eandet 
she despised the “ slick dudes” who now — 
and again drifted into Lukin with marvel- — 
ous neckties and curiously patterned ~ 
clothes; on the’ other hand, something in 4 
her revolted at the thought of — one 
of the ‘“ womenfolk.” d 
As a matter of fact there are two things 4 
which every young girl should have. The — 
first is the presence of a mother, which is 
the oldest of truisms; the second is the. \ 
friendship of at least one man of nearly her _ 
own age. Ruth had neither. That is the © 
crying hurt of Western life. The men are ~ 
too busy to bother with women until the — 
need for a wife and a home and children, ~ 
and all the physical destiny of a man, over- — 
whelms them. When they reach this point — 
there is no selection. The first girl they 
meet they make love to. q 
And most of this Ruth mndeniees She a 
wanted to make some of those lumbering, — 
fearless, strong-handed, gentle-souled men 
her friends. But she dared not make the — 
approaches. The first kind word or the — 
first winning smile brought forth a volley — 
of tremendous compliments, close on the — 
heels of which followed the heavy artillery — 
of a proposal of marriage. No wonder that — 
she was rejoiced beyond words to meet this _ 
frank friendliness in Ben Connor. And — 
what a joy to be able to speak back freely, — 
without putting a guard over eyes and | 
voice! 4 
“Things have gone on just the same— 
but I’ve missed you a lot!” : 
‘““That’s good to hear.” 4 
‘You see,” she explained, “‘ I’ve been liv- — 
ing in Lukin with just half a mind—the | 
rest of it has been living off the wire. And . 
yow’re about the only interesting thing - | 
that’s come to me except in the Morse.” — a 


Ss 
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a 
an 
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ae some na dee meaning into her 
wor He accepted them as they were, 
ith ; a ; good-natured laughter that warmed 


_ & Sit down over here,” he went on, bread: 
ing a blanket over a chairlike arrangement 
_ of two bowlders. ‘“‘ You look tired out.” 

_ She accepted with a smile, and letting her 

head go back against the upper edge of the. 

_ blanket she closed her eyes for a moment 
‘ and permitted her mind to drift into utter 
_ relaxation. 

‘“‘T am tired,” she whispered. It was in- 
 expressibly pleasant to lie there with the 
sense of being guarded by this man. “‘ They 
_ never guess how tired I get—never—never! 
I feel—I feel—as if I were living under 
_ the whip all the time.” 

“Steady up, partner.” He had picked up 
_ that word in the mountains, and he liked it. 
“Steady, partner. Everybody has to let 
yourself go and tell me what’s wrong. I 
may not be able to fix anything, but it 
always helps to let off steam.” 
_ She heard him sit down beside her, and 
for an instant, though her eyes were still 
_ closed, she stiffened a little, fearful that he 
would touch her hand, attempt a caress. 
- Any other man in Lukin would have be- 
come familiar long ago. But Connor did 
not attempt to approach her. 
- “Turn and turn about,” he was saying 
smoothly. When I went into your tele- 
"graph office the other night my nerves were 
ina knot. Tell you straight I never knew 
I had real nerves before. I went in ready 
to curse like a drunk. When I saw you, 
it straightened me out. By the Lord, it 
_ was like a cool wind in my face. You were 
= steady, Ruth; straight eyes; and it ironed 
out the wrinkles to hear your voice. I 
blurted out a lot of stuff. But when I 
remembered it later on I wasn’t ashamed. 
° knew you’d understand. Besides, I knew 
that what I’d said would stop with you: 
ust about one girl in a million who can 
ep her mouth shut—and each one of ’em 
worth her weight in gold. You did me 
veral thousand dollars’ worth of good that 
t. That’s honest!” 

allowed her eyes to open, slowly, and 


Ly ae 


e jboked: ae him with a tala content. 
mountains had already done him good. The 


The 


sharp sun had flushed him a little and tinted 
his cheeks and strong chin with tan. He 
looked more manly, somehow, and stronger 
in himself. Of course he had flattered her, 
but the feeling that she had actually helped 
him so much by merely listening on that 
other night wakened in her a new self- 
reverence. She was too prone to look on 
life as a career of manlike endeavor; it 
was pleasant to know that a woman could 
accomplish something even more important 


by simply sitting still and listening. He 
was watching her gravely now, even though sy. 


she permitted herself the luxury of smiling 
at him. 

All at once she cried softy: “ Thank 
Heaven that you’re not a fool, Ben Con-— 
nor!” _ | 

“ What do you mean by that?” : 

‘“T don’t think I can tell you.” She add- 
ed hastily: “Tm not trying to be te 
rious.’ 

He waved the need of an 5 apse away. 

“Tell you what. Never knew a girlie yet 
that was worth her salt who could be un- 
derstood all the time, or who even under- 
stood herself.” 

She closed her eyes again to cunt. ‘ls, 
lazily. - She could not arrive at a conclu- 
sion, but she did not care. Missing links 


in this conversation were not vitally Nie 


portant. 

“Take it easy, Ruth; we'll talk later 
on, » he said after a time. 

She did not look at him as she ansnirnds 
“Tell me why?” 

_ There was a sort of childlike contd in 
all this that troubled Ben Connor. 
had seen her with a mind as direct and an 
enthusiasm as strong as that of aman. This 
relaxing and softening alarmed him, because 


it showed him another side of her, a new 


and vital side. She was very lovely with 
the shadows of the sombrero brim cutting 
across the softness of her lips and setting 
aglow the clear olive tan of her chin and 
throat. Her hand lay palm upward beside 
her, very small, very delicate in the making. — 
But what a power was in that hand! He 


realized with a thrill of not unmixed pleas- > 


in 


ure that if the girl set herself to.the task — oe 


"she could mold him like wax with the ges- 
tures of that hand. If into the softness of 


her voice she allowed a single note of 
warmth to creep, what would happen in 
Ben Connor? He felt within himself a 
chord ready to vibrate in answer. 
- Now he caught himself leaning a little 
_closer to study the purple stain of weariness 
in her eyelids. Even exhaustion was attrac- 
tive in her. It showed something new, and 
newly appealing. Weariness gave merely a 
new edge to her beauty. What if her eyes, 
opening slowly now, were to look upon him 
not with the gentleness of friendship, but 
with something more—the little shade of 
_ difference in a girl’s wide eyes that admits 
a man to her secrets—and traps him in so 
doing. 

Ben Connor drew himself up with a shake 
of the shoulders. He felt that he must 
keep careful guard from now on. What a 
power she was. What a power! If she set 
herself to the task who could deal with her? 
- What man could keep from her? Then the 
_ picture of David jumped into his mind out 

of nothingness. And on the heels of that 
picture the inspiration always come a sud- 
den uplifting of the heart, surety, intoxi- 
cating insight. He wanted to jump to his 
feet and shout until the great ravine be- 


neath them echoed. With an effort he re- 


mained quiet. But he was thinking rapid- 
' ly—rapidly. He had intended to use her 
merely to arrange for shipping Shakra away 
from Lukin Junction. For he dared not 
linger about the town where expert horse 
thieves might see the mare. But now some- 
thing new, something more came to him. 
The girl was a power? Why not use herr 
What he said was: “ Do you know why 
you close your eyes?” 
 $till without looking up she answered: 
& Why?” : 
_ All of these mountains—you see?” She 
did not see, so he went on to describe them. 


os There’s that big peak opposite us. Looks 


a hundred yards away, but it’s two miles. 
Come down in big jags and walks up into 
_the sky—Lord knows how many thousand 


a feet. And behind it the other ranges step- 


u pie off into the horizon with purple in the 
-- gorges and mist at the tops. Fine picture, 
eh? But hard to look at, Ruth. Mighty 


a cactus on ie side! of ‘that mountain | or 
hundred-foot pine tree. Might be eit 
Can’t tell the distance in this air. Well, 
you begin to squint. That’s how the people 
around here get that long-distance look be- 
hind their eyes and the long-distance wrin- 
kles around the corners of their eyes. _ 
the men have those wrinkles. But the 1 Wwo- 
men have them, too, after a while. You'll 
get them after a while, Ruth. Wrinkles 
around the eyes and wrinkles in the mind | 


: i 


to match, eh?” Z 
Her eyes opened at last, dtl ow. 
She smiled at him plaintively. | 4 


“ Don’t I know, Ben? It’s a man’s coun- 
try. It isn’t made for woman.” a 
‘‘ Ah, there you’ve hit the nail on the 
head. Exactly! A man’s country. Do you 4 
know what it does to the women?”? 
“ Fell me.” ; 
‘“‘ Makes ’em like the men. Hardens ceil ; 
hands after a while. Roughens their voices. 
Takes time, but that’s what comes “isi a 
while. Understand?” a 
“Oh, don’t I understand!” q 
And he knew how the fear had haunted 
her, then, for the first time. y 
“ What does this dry, hot wind do to you” 
in the mountains? What does it do to 
your skin? Takes the velvet off, after a 
while; makes it dry and hard. Lord; girl, 
d hate to see the change it’s going to 
make in you!” 
All at once she sat up, wide awake. % 
“What are you trying to do to me, Ben 
Connor?” 
“T’m trying to wake you up.” 
“T am awake. But what can I do?” 
“You think you’re awake, but you're 
not. Tell you what a girl needs, a stage— 
just like an actor. Think they can put | 
on a play with these mountains for a set- 
ting? Never in the world. Make the ac- | 
tors look too small. Make everything they | 
“say sound too thin. | ae. | 
‘Same way with a girl. She needs a set- || 
ting. A room, a rug, a picture, a 7 7 
table chair, and a dress that goes with i 
Shuts out the rest of the world and gives 3 
her a chance to make a man focus on he 
see her behind the footlights. See?” — 


while I watcl he you ean now?” 
- “ Tell me.” 2 
_ He was fighting for a great purpose now, 
and a quality of earnest emotion crept into 
his voice. ‘‘ Around your throat I’ve been 
running an edging of yellow old lace. Under 
your hand that was lying there I put a deep 
_ blue velvet; I had your shoulders as white 
_ as snow, with a flash to ’em like snow when 
_ you turned in the light; I had you proud 
as a queen, Ruth, with a blur of violets at 
your breast. I took out the tired look in 
your face. Instead, I put in happiness.” 
_ He stopped and drew a long breath. 
“Vow re pretty now, but you could be— 
beautiful. Lord, what a flame of a beauty 
_ you could be, girl!” 

Instead of flushing and smiling under 
the praise, he saw tears well into her eyes 
_ and her mouth grow tremulous. She winked 

the tears away. 

_ “ What are you trying to do, Ben? Make 
everything still harder for me? Don’t you 
see I’m helpless—helpless?”’ 

_ And instead of rising to a wail her voice 
sank away at the end in despair. 

_ “Qh, you’re trapped well enough,” he 
said. “I’m going to bust the trap! I’m 
- going to give you your setting. I’m going 
to make you what you ought to be—beau- 
- tiful!” 

__ She smiled as at any unreal fairy tale. 

; “ How?” 

“TY can show you better than I can tell 
you! Come here!’ He rose, and she was 
on her feet in a flash. He led the way to 
‘ the door of the shack, and as the shadows 
- fell inside, Shakra tossed up her head. 
The girl’s bewildered joy was as great as 
if the horse were a present to her. 

__ “Oh, you beauty, you beauty,” she cried. 
i “Watch. yourself,’ he warned. ‘ She’s 
as wild as a. mountain lion.” 

“ But she knows a friend!” 

_ Shakra sniffed the outstretched hand, and 
then with a shake of her head accepted 
the stranger and looked over Ruth’s shoul- 
r at Connor as though for an explanation. 
onnor himself was smiling and excited; he 
w her back and forgot to release her 
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children together. 


AL 


. He spoke very softly 
and rapidly, as though he feared to em- 
barrass the mare. 

“Look at the head first—then the bone 
in the foreleg, then the length above her 
back—see how she stands! See*how she 
stands! And those black hoofs, hard as 
iron, I tell you—put the four of ’em in my 
double hands, almost—ever see such a nick? 
But she’s no six furlong flash! That chest, 
eh? Run your finger-tips down that shoul- 
der!” 

She turned with tears of pleasure in her 
eyes. “‘ Ben Connor, you’ve been in the © 
valley of the grays!” 

‘“T have. And do you know what it 


‘means to us?” 


“ To us?” 

“T said it. 
share.” 

ce A eta 

“ Look at that mare sean 

She obeyed. 

‘“‘ Say something, Ruth!” 

““T can’t say what I feel!” . 

“Then try to understand this: you’re 
looking at the fastest horse that ever 
stepped into a race track. You understand? 
I’m not speaking in comparisons. I’m talk- 
ing the cold dope! Here’s a pony that 
could have given Salvator twenty pounds, 
run him sick in six furlongs, and walked 
away to the finish by herself. Here’s a 
mare that could pick up a hundred and fifty — 
pounds and beat the finest horse that ever 
faced a barrier with a flyweight jockey in 
the saddle. You're looking at history, girl! 
Look again! You’re looking at a cold mil- 
lion dollars. You’re looking at the blood 
that’s going to change the history of the 
turf. That’s what Shakra means!” ; 

She was trembling with his excitement. 

“T see. It’s the sure thing you were 
talking about. The horse that can’t be beat 
—that makes the betting safe?” 

But Connor grew gloomy at once. 

‘What do you mean by sure thing? If 
I could ever get her safely away from the - 
post in a stake race, yes; sure as anything 
on earth. But suppose the train is wrecked? 
Suppose she puts a foot in a hole? Suppose 
at the post some rotten, cheap-selling es 
kicks her and lays her up!” ro 


I mean it. You're going to 


Cite 


He passed a secatiiens hand along the a | talk 
ce 7 wie yore teeny partners ith me?” 


‘sie of Shakra. 
‘God, suppose!” 


~“ But you only brought one; nothing ise 


worth while in-the valley?” 

‘“Nothing else? I tell you, the ee 
is full of ’em! And there’s a stallion as 
much finer than Shakra as she’s finer than 
that broken-down, low-headed, ewe-necked, 
straight-shouldered, roach- backed skate you 
have out yonder! és 

_“ Mr. Connor, that’s the best little pony 
in Lukin! But I know—compared with 
this—oh, to see her run, just once!” 
She sighed, and as her glance fell Connor 
noted her pallor and her weariness. She 
looked up again, and the great eyes filled 
her face with loveliness: Color, too, came 
into her cheeks and into her parted lips. 
“Vou beauty!” she murmured. “ You 
perfect, perfect beauty!” 
Shakra was nervous under the fluttering 
hands, but in spite of her uneasiness she 
seemed to enjoy the light-falling touches un- 
til the finger-tips trailed across her fore- 
head; then she tossed her head high, and 
the girl stood beneath, laughing, delighted. 
Connor found himself smiling in sympathy. 
The two made a harmonious picture. As 
harmonious, say, as the strength of Glani 
and the strength of David Eden. His face 

grew tense with it when he drew the girl 
away. 

7  Woald- you like to have a horse like 
_ that—half a dozen like it?” 

The first leap of hope was followed by a 
wan smile at this cruel mockery. 

He went on with brutal tenseness, jabbing 
the points at her with his raised finger. 


“And everything else you’ve ever want- — 


ed: swell clothes? Manhattan? A limou- 
sine as big as a house with a vase of flowers 
In it and everything? A butler behind your 
_ chair and a maid in your dressing room? 
A picture in the papers every time you turn 
around in your Newport cottage? You 
Pa pies em?” 
~“ Do T want heaven?” 
+ Rom much will you pay?” 
He urged it on her, towering over her as 
he drew close. — 
“What's it worth? Ts it worth a fight?” 
2 ie H tits -worth—everything i 


gelding we saw in Lukin the day of the 


“To the very end? = 
“The big negro doesn’t own is’ gray. 
that valley they call the Garden of E 
They’re owned by a white man. They 
him David Eden. And David Eden 
never been out in the world. It’s part of 
creed not to. It’s part of his creed, hoy 
ever, to go out just once, find a woman for 
his wife, and bring her back with him. Is 
that clear?” = 
a years aa 
“ You’re to go up there. T hat old gray 


race. I’ll finance you to the sky. Ride it 
to the gates of the Garden of Eden. Tell 
the guards that you’ve got to have another 
horse because the one you own is old. Ins ist 
on seeing David. Smile at ’em; win ’em — 
over. Make them let you see David. And 
the minute you see him, he’s ours! You | 
understand? I don’t mean marriage. One 
smile will knock him stiff. Then play him. P 
Get him to follow you out of the valle 
Tell him you have to go back home. Hell . 
follow you. Once we have him outside you 1 
can keep him from going back and you can 
make him bring out his horses, too. Easy? 
It’s a sure thing! We don’t rob him, you. 
see? We simply use his horses. I race 
them and play them. I split the winnings 
with you and David. Millions, I tell you; 
millions. Don’t answer. Gimme a chance 
to talk!” q 

There was a rickety old =e leaning 
against the wall; he made her sit on it, and 
dropping upon one knee, he poured out pl an, 
reason, hopes, ambitions in fierce confusion. Z 
It ended logically-enough. David was under 
what he considered a divine order to marry, 
and he would be clay in the hands of t 
first girl who met him. She would be a | 
fool indeed #f she were not able to lead him | 
out of the valley. ¢ 

“Think it over for one minute befor é 
you answer,” concluded Connor, and pay fF || 
rose and folded his arms. He controlled | 
his very breathing for fear of breaking it in 
on the dream which he saw forming in her 
eyes. 4 

Then she shook herself clear of the temp: 
tation. 


oe et ae See ie fe 


fi God. ‘Aimighty, girl! Don’t you see 
t we’d be doing the poor fathead a good 
turn by getting him out of his hermitage 
and letting him live in the world? A lie? 
Call it that if you want. Aren’t there such 
things as white lies? If there are, this is 
_ one of ’em or I’m not Ben Connor.” 
: ~ His voice softened. ‘‘ Why, Ruth, you 
a know damned well that I wouldn’t put the 
piting: up to you if I didn’t figure that in 
_ the end it would be the best thing in the 
: world for you? I’m giving you your 
chance. To save Dave Eden from being a 
fossil. To earn your own freedom. To 
get everything you’ve longed for. Think!” 
“Tm trying to think—but I only keep 
_ feeling, inside, ‘ It’s wrong! It’s wrong! It’ s 
wrong!’ I’m not a moralizer, but—tell mé 
_ about David Eden!” 
Connor saw his opening. 
“Think of a horse that’s four years old 
and never had a bit in his teeth. That’s 
: David Eden. The: minute you see him 
' _ you'll want to tame him. But you'll have 
to goeasy. Keep gloves on. He’s as proud 
as a sulky kid. Kind of a chap you can’t 
force a step, but you could coax him over 
a cliff. Why, he’d be thread for you to 
4 wind around your little finger if you worked 
i right. But it wouldn’t be easy. If he 
had a single suspicion he’d smash every- 


4 to tear-down a house! Put the temper of 
a panther in the size of a bear and you 
: eet a small idea of David Eden.” 
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ee was. purposely han the task diffi- 


cult and he saw that she was excited. His 


own work with Ruth Manning was as diffi- 
cult as hers would be with David. The 
fickle color left her all at once and he found 
her looking wistfully at him. 

_ She returned neither answer, argument, 
nor comment. In vain he detailed each step 
of her way into the Garden and how she 
could pass the gate. Sometimes he was not 
even sure that she heard him, as she lis- 
tened to the silent voice which spoke against 
him. He had gathered all his energy for a 
last outburst, he was training his tongue for 


a convincing storm of eloquence, when 


_Shakra, as though she wearied of all this 


~ 


e thing in a minute, and he’s strong enough 


human ‘chatter, pushed in between them her 
beautiful head and went slowly toward Ruth 
with pricking ears, inquisitive, searchin for 
those light, caressing touches. | 
The voice of Connor became an insidious 
whisper. ss 
“Look at her, Ruth. Look at her. She’s 
begging you to come. You can have her. 
She'll be a present to you. Quick! What’ s 
the answer!” : 
A strange answer! She thiew hek arms 
around the shoulder of the beautiful gray, 
buried her face in the mane, and _ burst 
into tears. oi 
For a moment Connor watched her, dis: 
mayed, but presently, as one satisfied, he 
withdrew to the open air and mopped his 
forehead. It had been hard work, but it 
had paid. He looked over the distant blue 


waves of mountains with the eye of 


possession. 


(To be continued NEXT WEEK.) 
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Rr Turk FANCY FAIR 


MET her at a Fancy Fair 
Behind a counter selling, 

And what she wouldn’t do or dare 
There really is no telling. 

Dear, artless creature, even now 
Methinks your modest face I see— 

When asked for change, you said, “ Oh, how 

Can you say ‘ change’ to one like me?” 
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La Touche Hancock. 
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nf James W. Egan 


F course there ain’t supposed to ‘be 
O no such thing as luck. The wise 
galoots claim that layin’ what hap- 

pens to luck is just as foolish as expectin’ 
good fellowship from a disrobin’ rattler. 
Honest toil and square shootin’ is the only 
things which brings you good fortune in 
_ this sterlin’ world, they merrily pices es 
“Well, mebbe. But I been roamin’ the 
anes long enough to come to some con- 
clusions. and determinations of my own. 
‘And when I sees kombres which don’t even 
know what is the wrong side of a hoss 
scoffin’ regularly while a lotta better boys 
go minus the old grub you can’t tell me 
there ain’t no luck. I can prove different. 
Right pronto and particular comes to 
mind this dude festive and frolickin’ par- 
ents decided to call Oswald Applegrass. 
Nobody named nothin’ like that oughta be 
lucky, but if the noble and quick-shootin’ 


State of Montana ever sheltered a more 


fortunate buzzard than Oswald T’ll make 
you a present of ihe soprano-singin’ saddle- 
horn. 

Oswald was a clerk in Panther Peak’s 
one and only shoe store. I ain’t got noth- 
in’ against shoe clerks on the whole. I 
realizes and appreciates that most people 
can’t go around barefoot. Somebody has 
to sell ’em shoes. But I draws the line at 
— Oswalds. 


reckon Blister Burns and me had less use. 


_hombre has to be mighty hard cooked. to 
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A pretty good share of the men folks- e 
Panther Peak didn’t lavish a wealth of | 
love and affection on Mr. Applegrass, but I 


for this hombre than the rest of the burg 
packed ina bunch. - ‘ 4 
Blister and the party settin’ down these 
lines was partners in the same oil well and 
girl. After several months’ hard tryin’ wed 
had struck dog-gone little oil and seemed 
to be deadlocked with the lady. She liked — 
Blister as well as me, and me as well as 
Blister—and didn’t get’ too excited over 
either of us. Mebbe-it was because we . 


watched one another like a pair of trigger 
fighters attemptin’ to get the drop. Not 
that we wasn’t good friends in pained 
hours. But Rose McIntyre was one of them > 


e ° ° S| 
girls who is so lurin’'to the eyes that a 


resist em. The minute you laid lamps | 
her you began to get a cravin’ for a home | 
and fireside. Blister and I felt the same 
way about it. : 4 

aterany a young woman so es look-— 
in’ as Rose was bound to attract a lotta 
ambitious and admirin’ galoots. However, 
Blister and I teamed up to discourage the 
opposition and narrow the field down to 
where we could battle it out ourselves. We 
got away with it until Jerry Nobson. im- 
ported a shoe clerk and give Oswald Apple. 


a - to bust into oe game. oe 

than no time Oswald was battin’ high 

vith the fair sex of Panther Peak. The 

shoe clerk slicked his hair back | nice and 

- stylish, shook a mean foot on the dance 
floor, and sang songs in a prohibition tenor. 
Several girls cast fond eyes his way, but 
a picked on Rose. 

And somehow this dude made a hit with 
her I’ve heard the first time he saw her 
he sang a song called “ When You Look 
in the Heart of a Rose,” and that it started 
him on his roseate way. At all events, he 
got in strong right sudden. 

Before long Blister and me sees that 
-we’re in serious danger of bein’ shoved into 
the discard, and we don’t know what to do 

~—about it. Once in the dear dead days be- 
yond recall but not recollection, when a 
man packed hardware on the hip and used 
it, we mighta forced Oswald outa the 
scenery. In these days, though, Montana 
-ain’t what she was. Shoe clerks that can’t 
shoot stand as much show as any other 
hombre. 

** The trouble is with us, Blister,” I says 
one day, “ that we’re in each other’s way. 
If we get ahead of this dude we gotta give 
each other a better break. Both of us 
can’t stick around all the time. We must 
take turns.” 

“That ain’t the trouble at all,”’ disagrees 
my partner. ‘“ It’s that voice of his. Just 
because he can sing a little bit the girls 

are crazy about him. As for me, I don’t 
think he can sing for wormy apples. If 
we could choke him we’d be settin’ pretty.” 

“Well, we can’t—worse luck!” I re- 

marks. ‘ But we can keep his dates few 
and far between. Now, one of us gotta 
_ grab her for that dance next Saturday night 
at the Palace. We'll draw lots.” 

-. Jhad to do a lotta arguin’ with Blister, 
_ but finally he give in. We cut for low card, 
and my partner won. He was to ask her 
to accompany hia to the regular fortnightly 


i 
ae 


_ hop. xg 

e Rose Lechied his bid, and Blister felt 
pretty good. Of course I intended to be at 
_ the dance myself and sneak in a few dances 
if I could, and between the pair of us it 
poked as if we oughta monopolize Miss 


y ™ AT PANTHER 1 “PEAK. 


Well, in a way we did. ‘The sweet sing- 
in’ hae clerk was amidst those present, 
however, and noways bashful. 


stage and warbled a solo, gainin’ himself 
much applause. The Palace, you must 
know, is Panther Peak’s movie house, and 
when they have a hop they just shove the 
seats outa the way after the last show and 
go to it. 

Benny Harrow, the manager of the Pal- 
ace, rolled his own with Blister and me 
durin’ a step Oswald had managed to steal 
with Rose. 


“ Applegrass ain’t got a bad voice,” says _ 
Benny. 
“ He’s gotta good voice to cry for help 
snaps out my partner. 


“Ym kinda thinkin’ of—” 


or somethin’,”’ 
“Every time I hear that hombre I wish I 
had been born. deaf.” 
‘“* Handlin’ shoes 
chimes in. 
“Come, come, boys!” Benny chuckles. 


“ T ain’t sayin’ so, but you might be a little 


prejudiced against him. Fact is, I’m gonna 
use Oswald at next Friday night’s sash a 
Gonna have him sing.” 


“T’ll miss that show,” promises Blister. - 
‘Both of you want to be on hand that — 


night,” squawks Benny, who is a great little 
booster for his business. ‘‘ I’m givin’ some- 
thin’ new ‘in Panther Peak. Every week, 
startin’ next Friday, I plan to hold an 


amateur night here at the show. Local tal- | 
ent will perform for prizes, 


barrel of fun.” 
“ And pee is gonna sing, hey?” Blis- 
ter perks up. 
“Yep; he’s tickled at the chance. 
no rough stuff goes. The first buckaroo 


that starts anythin’ at my amateur night | 


performances is due to get the hook. The 
boys can talk if they want; no throwin’ 
stuff, however.” f 


“That shoe clerk must figure himself a 


coupla McCormacks,” I says, hostile and 
bitter. ‘A lotta people are gettin’ tired 
of his carolin’ hereabouts. He’s lucky to 


be still alive.” 


“Well, this dance is over, and I’m set 
for the i one,” declares Blister. i ane 
lieve me—” 

What we was supposed to believe we 


And durin’ 
the course of the frolic he got up on the 


is. sure. bis line’ I 
“ His brains are all in the feet.” 


It bea ~ 


But 


 jJast stunt was his worst, however. 
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never learned, for right then. Bois Basie eben 


into the Palace young Perry Paulson, the 
town marshal’s boy, white as sheets. 
_ “ Jake Blake’s broke out of jail and shot 
dad!” is the thrillin’ information he hurls 
at us all. 

And thrillin’ it was; the old bare ain’t 
seen so much excitement in a coon’s age. 
Jake Blake was Panther Peak’s hardest 
citizen. When he got corned up he was 
a ravagin’, curly wolf—or thought he was, 
which is pretty near as bad. A coupla 
weeks before he had been tossed into the 
-hoosegow for sprinklin’ bullets too promis- 
cuous up and down the main stem. ‘This 


got old man Paulson for keeps, and now 
enjoyed the status of an escaped mur- 


_ derer. 


_ Naturally a posse was ok up at the 
dance hall, and set right out to look for 
Jake. ‘Blister and I was included in the 
_ gang, but Oswald Applegrass failed to come 

along. He had to see that Rose McIntyre 
got home safe, I suppose. That was like 
Oswald. 

We failed to locate Jake that night. He 
knew the country around Panther Peak like 
a dressmaker does her customers, and 

- there’s a thousand holes in the hills in which 
a fellow can hide. 

Next day the county sheriff took over 
the hunt, and a reward of five hundred 
smacks was posted for Mr. Blake, alive or 
dead. But he failed to show up either 
way. 

After the first two or ies days the ex- 

 citement died down some, and the town 

_ began to think about Benny Harrow’s ama- 

- teur night show and other common things. 
Blister went out somewhere alone the eve- 
ning before the big performance, and come 

back kinda late. 

_ “Where you been—callin’ on Rose?” I 


asks him. 


“Nope. Just been investin’ a coupla 
dollars in a good cause,’’ he replies. 
“ How come?” 
--_. Mebbe you'll see to-morrow night. I 
reckon Rose ain’t so loco about Oswald 


Ae: Applegrass since he kept outa the posse the 
other night. 
_ got much nerve, and she’s gonna learn more 


She’s beginnin’ to see he ain’t 


and immediate vicinity,” Blister tells - 


‘though the sheriff and his posse squawked it it 


He had. 


her to ae ‘show. to moi r( 
I was, and I chirped as much. _ 
“Well, Pl] be somewheres in the 


‘“ Keep your eyes peeled and you'll see | 
of interestin’ things.” : 

The mornin’ of the show Blake horned 
into the limelight again. He busted into a 
shack on the edge of town, and was almost 
done for -by a sour old bach who lived i in 
the hovel. The murderer did get awa yy 


wouldn’t be for. long; they'd — Say. 7” 
that all week. 4 
Rose Mcintyre looked sweeter tha n 
lemon meringue pie when I took her to 
the performance at the Palace in the eves 
nin’, and was more pleasant toward me 
than she’d been for moons. Blister was 
waitin’ at the theater for us to show up, 
and he squeezed into a seat on the othe er 
side of Rose. Us boys certainly ‘7 | 
glim on each other. 
Benny Harrow had a packed house or , 
once. Even his seldom used balcony wa: 
crammed. Up on this shelf were stowed 
all the tough kids in town, includin’? Bud 
Tooker’s gang. This Bud was a hard little 
egg, and had a band of noble roughnecks 
behind him. From all the noise- they were 
makin’, the night promised to be unusually 
entertainin’. Some galoot was up there 
with them, supposed to keep order, but he 
was no more use than one of them trick 
divinin’ rods that’s alleged to indicate oil. 
There was a feature picture first—as 
woolly a Western throbber as ever was 
staged in the wilderness around Los An- 
geles—and it had a hard hombre in it who 
was all to the Jake Blake. Naturally this 
set Rose and her two thorns to speculatin’ 
on our own bad man, and some casual men- 
tion was made of Oswald, the warblin’ foot-_ 
fitter. It seemed Rose was kinda harshed 
up on Mr. Applegrass for once. Durin’ 
a lull in tenor solos he had used his mouth 
to make a few cracks about his persona al 
bravery, and events of the past few days | 
had given him some rare opportuni 
which: he apparently had failed to 
advantage of. Rose wasn’t exactly off f him 
she was sorta Sed Ros a 


d oe hid ue eee of the one Tae 
‘row oiled the skids with a short speech, 
| then the catcalls started. Two girls 
pulled off a terrible song and dance, and 


eae broke down right in the middle 
f it. 
“ This is awful, so far,” 
sted. — 

ae “ Not: so awful as it will be,” remarks 


says Rose, dis- 


grass. 
One of our town loafers, Al Thrush, was 
ird on the program. He tried to tell all 


“Wonder if Benny is gonna keep that 
ndy for Oswald?” gargles Blister. 
“Oh, now, Oswald can sing,’ defends 


ie I knew just what was runnin’ through 


Paicany Harrow came out, attemptin’ to 

pear cheery and gay. 

“Tn our next number,” he yodels, “ we 

ke great pleasure in presentin’ to you 

anther Peak’s favorite tenor, Mr. Oswald 

pplegrass, in a program of his own selec- 
9? : 


few yells and some applause. A lotta 
ladies clapped their hands. Oswald was 
before us. 
. le sure handed Panther Peak a wallop. 


: “the burg, I’ll bet—and with his nice- 
iled shirt and a rose in his buttonhole 
vade a sweet little picture for the folks. 
he even had some of the paint on 


vy 
gong, ‘ All By Myself.’ 


She fled from the stage amid much 


Blister put on a weak smile, and I fig- 


clerk ode ara “« “that very - popular oe 


‘Well, you oughta be!” comes. from the 


balcony i in Bud ‘Tooker’s voice.) ° fie 4 


Amid the laughs this crack caused Rose 
snaps: 

“Now, I think that i is ; mean! 
a chance, anyway.” 

Blister and I kept still. ee 

Oswald finally got under way with Be ae 
song, and he sure was at his worst. Half- Cae 
way through the chorus the cries from the a 
balcony nearly swamped him: = = —— 

“Get the hook! Get the hook!” | ce 

“ Applegrass! © Applesauce!” ee ee 

“ Sing ‘ Dardanella ’!”’ eee 

“Find a plumber! 
with your pipes!” 

“ Razzberry! Haywire! Razaberry!”. ae 

‘Go on out, all by yourself!” — Meee 

“ Where’s ‘the hook, Benny?” eae 

Blister had a grin au aver he face, but. De 
noticed Rose was frownin’ a lot. Oswald ae 
kept bleatin’ away until he reached lines es, 
that go like this: a 


| Give him See 


i s 


Somethin’ — wrong, eee 


I’d like to rest my weary head on some- 2 3 
bedy’s shoulder; . | ee 
IT hate— 


Right pronto and sudden he stops a0 
He couldn’t help it: From the:shelf above 
had whizzed a beautifully aimed though s 
far from infantile product of the hen. 
Squarely on the skull it caught the shoe 
clerk—and acted like all other eggs under ie 
similar circumstances. : 

“There’s one for your weary head!” 
barks Bud Tooker’s voice. e: 

He had started somethin’, Eggs aoe 
vegetables rained toward Oswald. Young : 
and old cacklefruit crashed about him. A 
ripe tomato wound up its career on his shirt 
bosom, and the dress suit resembled a — 
trench durin’ heavy shellfire. Shellfire SS iw 
right. x 
Benny Harrow dashed fieeh, squawkin’, ve 
but a wicked whack under the chin drove — ney 
him to cover. sa 

If he had any sense Oswald weld: have ae 
ducked at the first egg. But he was somad 
he just stood there on ne ae = raved _ 
at the crowd. oe 


AIS 


Blister was rockin’ with laughter, and I 


_ suspected he had known all along what was 
comin’. Ill admit, I was gettin’ a kick 
outa this rough-house, too, but the look on 
Rose’s face kept me from bustin’ out in 
gales of merriment. I never had seen her 
so peeved. 

The show was in a terrible uproar. Every 
one seemed to be yellin’ one way or the 
other, and you could hardly hear yourself 
think. 

Stuff continued to sail at the wrecked 
tenor.: > 

“The mean devils!”’ finally oozes outa 
Rose. Right through her teeth it come. 

“Pack of cowards!” squawks Oswald, 
_and he began to pick up junk and heave it 
‘back. 

We all ducked. He was plumb loco with 

- rage, and throwin’ in every direction. 

A coupla hombres jumped up from their 
seats, and then we heard yells and curses 
from the back of the house, and I saw a 

big buckaroo plunge down the center aisle 
and leap onto the stage. 

The shoe clerk had seen him approachin’, 

- too, and he didn’t linger any longer. He 

\fled back of the scenery, with the man right 

at his heels. Both of them vanished. 

“ He may be killed! Oh, these brutes!” 

- Rose cries, risin’ in her seat. “You can 

- laugh, Mr. Burns, all you like. I suppose 

you and Mr. Peabody had a hand in this, 

and Ill get even with you for it!” 

With that she forced her way out into 
the atsle and was one of the first to reach 
the stage. Quickly she was outa sight. I 
felt uneasy. 

“Put Bud Tucker up to this, didn’t 
you?” I growls. ‘“‘ And I get blamed for it, 


too. Now you’ve cooked us, all right!”’ 
‘‘ Aw—” begins Blister, not gigglin’ at 
present. 


“Come on—let’s see what’s happened!” 
says. ‘“ We have to look after Rose, any- 
- way, you know.” 

As we milled through the canta mob I 
was staggered to see members of the sher- 
iff’s posse pushin’ people to right and left, 
and headin’ for the stage. Snatches of talk 


a drifted to Blister and me. 


“They had Jake Blake, and he broke 
away. . . . Caught him near the Dozen 


the aisle and ampel on the stage. . 


‘dash for freedom. He hadn’t jumped on 


in ae of = theater: and prale 
Trying to get into the crowd and esc 
the confusion. . .. That was him went do 


he’s probably killed Applegrass.” 
It was easy to grasp the situation. Jake 
Blake, after capture, had attempted a wild 


the stage to attack Oswald. In fact, he 
probably didn’t know who the shoe clerk. | 
was. The noise in the house had helped | 
his reckless deed. q 
Most of us were soon out in the alley : 
behind the movie house—it borders on Rus- — 
kett’s lumber yard, which would have been ~ 
a good place for Jake Blake to get—and 
we sure were astounded to find Rose Mc- 
Intyre with her arms around Oswald Apple- 
grass, eggs, tomatoes and all. And at their 
feet lay the unconscious form of Panther 
Peak’s prize bad man, a nasty gash in hig 
dome. 
In less time than it takes a gusher 1 to 
bust through the crust Oswald had shifted 
from the amateur night angora to the to n 
hero. No wonder Blister Burns and I 
gasped and gulped. 4 
This ain’t exactly the way Oswald ex- 
plains it nowadays, but from what I can 
piece together this is the true story: The 
shoe clerk dashed off the stage and outa 
the rear-door into the alley, figurin’ Jake a 
peeved patron of the Palace he had crowned — 
with a return missile. More than likely he ; 
was scared stiff, too. 
Outside in the alley he seemed to have 
stumbled over a chunk of two-by-four, and 
spilled to his knees. Desperately and 
hardly knowin’ what he was doin’, Oswald 
scrambled to his feet and blindly swiped 
the short piece of timber at the guy he 
thought was after him. 
And thereupon Jake Blake, trying only a to : 
get by Oswald and away froin the posse hot 
after him, had been knocked cold by a poor 
galoot who didn’t even know who he was. | 
At least, it wasn’t until frightened Rose 
Mcintyre had reached Oswald and they 
both took a good look at the sens 
victim did it dawn upon ’em that instead 
bein’ in line for a. charge of near mi 
slaughter the shoe clerk was an unconsciou 


ta sad Bie eel wes foe went dni with 
aaa Applegrass. I didn’t butt in. I 
started to, but got stopped mighty pronto. 
- Bud Tooker and his gang made them- 
: selves scarce, for Benny Harrow and some 
other people were squawkin’ real loud about 
he riot in the show, and now that Jake 
Blake was a prisoner again the law could 
interest itself in such doin’s. 

_ Blister Burns and I pulled up stakes and 
beat it from Panther Peak a coupla weeks 
later. The well was a flivver, anyhow. 


_ CHAPTER XI (continued). 
| THE TORN LETTERS. 


SSIP poked into the dark interior 
of the firebox and brought out the 
: usual assortment of odds and ends 
lat are apt to be thrown into a stove 
uring the summer months. There was a 


pers and a number of torn letters. These 
Ossip laid carefully to one side until he 
ae all together. Then he handed 


Ss, | 
probably givin’ nobody a chance to forget ee 
he laid low the desperate murderer and 


Authors of “The Man with the Black Cord,” “ Joe Muller, Detective,” ete. 


Augusta Groner and Grace baling 4 


‘This story began in the poo Allstery Weekly for ag 8. Mei Bae 


wald 3 is 5 still sellin’ hae sfand oo 


jailbreaker, Jake Blake, just as in the song bs . 
i sang—all by himself, ‘The yarn Hs 


‘proves with passin’ time. 


And Rose McIntyre is branded with a 
diamond Oswald’s split of the reward paid 
for, I believe, and by now likely is bearin’ 
the proud name of Applegrass. But if 
Blister hadn’t paid good dough to Bud 
Tooker to bombard Oswald, and Blake had 
stayed where he belonged, it’s kale to kero- 
sene that she— ce 

Still, what’s the use? EE a 
No, I reckon there ain’t no such thing & as ee i 
luck! eet 


Part TV 


them to Muller, who smoothed them out. — 
There were in all three sheets of writing — 
paper, of three different colors, and they _ 
had been just torn through once. One — 
seemed part of another letter, a second 
sheet. It began near the top without ay 
heading: 


It’s beastly dull in this old hole, twin Ce 


you’d— 


Then the pen sputtered so badly that the Se 
writer had torn the sheet and thrown it 
away. The writing was Elise Lehman’s. ahr 


q 420 


The next letter, on rose- tinted paper, oe ae mn he 


“gan solemnly with a quotation: 


“And therein lies the magic power of love, 
_ That it ennobles with its lightest breath.” 
Grillparzer—SaPPHo 1.5. 


“Nothing like being definite,’ mur- 
mured Muller. The letter read: 
. My own DEARLY BELOVED EpMuUND: 


When will those happy days come again— 
the days when you can be with me— 


A spot as if from a finger stained with 


moist chocolate put an end to this effusion. 
The third letter, on very heavy light 

green paper, began: 

Honey BuncH: 


Do be nice again. I know you won’t do 
anything to spoil my good luck— 


A big ink-spot was the reason for tearing 
up this sheet. 
_ Muller threw the first two letters back on 
the heap of litter and looked at the third 
again. It was the only one of any impor- 
tance. For it proved that Elise Lehman 


. 2 was still corresponding with a former lover 
’ even after her official engagement to Baron 


-Wallroth. And it proved also that this 
lover was angry and had made some threat 


that disturbed the girl. 


“That fits the theory of the discarded 
lover’s anger,” thought Muller. “ But then 
there is Tony—this young woman is very 
troublesome—very!” The detective leaned 
‘back in his chair while’ a sentence in 
-“ Goldie Boy’s” letter and one on the torn 
scraps from the garden pieced themselves 
together in his mind to a clearer line of 
thought. “ The firm paeu, send me off in 
the opposite direction,” wrote the lover. 
And the friend soe 6t some one who was 
“In Venice on—” If it was “on busi- 
ness,” it might be Goldie Boy. And if 
Goldie Boy was in Venice he would be 
easier to locate there, being a foreigner, 
than he would be in his own country. 
But if Goldie Boy was in Venice, who 
_ was the excited young man who tried to 
force his way in last evening? Of course he 
‘might have come home from Venice on the 
news of Elise Lehman’s death. 

“We'll investigate that young man, and 


then, if need be, we can go to Venice.” 


_ justice. 


thoughts Muller tose i 
“We can go now. I may have | to Ie 
apace: to-night. iy | 


a question. Muller locked the door and 
handed the key to the boy before he spoke 
again. “ You are to stay here in this 
house. I still hope that one or the other 
of those we seek, the man or the woman, 
may come back here. If I do find the ma L 
elsewhere, you may find the woman or 
some trace of her. It would help me | 
greatly.” 2 

Ossip reddened with pride and delight, : 
but grew pale again as Muller continued: 4 
“Tt is a true saying that he who has shed 
blood is drawn back, often against his will, 
to the scene of his crime. You know hov " 
true—from your own experience.” = 

. on Mr. Muller—why did you remin d 
me— " 

“To spur you on to greater effort,” re- f 
plied Muller, resting his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “We do not«conquer our sins by f 
trying to forget them, but by facing them 
bravely and rising superior to the memory. ‘ 
I shall need you more and more, Ossip, and 
I want you to become a worthwhile man | 
and to dedicate yourself to the service of 
If you do this, you will make 1 me | 
glad of my moment of weakness that day 
a year ago when I helped outwit the law of 
your country. But don’t ever let me feel 
sorry that I took you from Nicola Pludoff’s 
barn.” P| 
Ossip’s big eyes, clear to the depths now, | 
looked straight at his master. “ You shall 
never repent it, Mr. Muller,” he replied | 
solemnly. “I all Serve justice and make | 
up, a thousandfold, for my sin. All I ask | 
is hard work. Men with—such memories 
deserve nothing else and should be vies 
for that. I am thankful.” 

“Come, come now, keep a cool head,” 
soothed Muller. rs We’ ve tackled a a 
more difficult job here than I thought at 
first. We must keep calm and have all out 
wits about us. And let me tell you—ou 
work is full of fascination and can br 
the sweetness of triumph—it can mak 
forget—much—” The last words © 
spoken low and Muller’s eyes looked off i 


a 


: aks of life. The ata) 
boy silently vowed that he too would 
the errors of his youth lead him into the 
ths of service. | 
They walked downstairs without another 
ord, and sat down at Mrs. Deisler’s in- 
vitingly cheery breakfast table. 
“ You won’t be alone in the house now, 
Deisler,” began Muller, sipping his 
“Tm going to leave my young friend 
Osip Jewleff here to ue you company. 
He can have Tony’s room.’ 
Mrs. Deisler tried to look pleased. But 
he did not like the young man’s appear- 
ance. He was too “ foreign ” for her taste. 
Also she preferred people who came and 
‘went by the door rather than by the win- 
dows and walls. But she promised to make 
uings comfortable for him. — 
‘When Muller returned to the hotel he 
arned that the blond young man, George 
rantschli, had gone out. He still retained 
is room, however. The clerk at the desk 
ho knew Muller’s position, told the detec- 


‘ing salesman for a jewelry house, or some- 
hing similar. Muller gave him some in- 
structions, and then took the letters that 
ere waiting for him. Among them was a 
t letter from Walter Thorn. 


een standing in the hall, came up at the 
erk’s nod and introduced himself as a cab- 
an who: had been sent to see Mr. Muller 
om Police Headquarters. It was the 
driver who had taken the couple to the 
Gray House on the evening of May 2oth. 
Muller took the man to his room and 
1d him repeat the story he had narrated, 
nder oath, at headquarters. 

_ “Yes, sir, it was me. I was drivin’ in 
ow, I’d been out across the river, and just 
I was passing the Artillery Barracks I 
a young woman comin’ toward me and 
in’ her hand at me. I stop, and up she 
ss with another lady all dressed up 
: in a light dress and dark cloak. | 
id you see this lady’s face?” 


ve that he thought the man was a travel-. 


- abe had a ee big ae on, 


| teks a heavy veil and she was hangin’ onto _ 
oe veil as if it was some trouble to ase 
her hat on, which I dassay it was, ’cos’ 


there was some wind that night.” 
““ What time was it when they took your 


Cab?” 


“Tt must ha’ been about quarter past 


ten, I’m thinking, ’cos I heard a church 


clock strike just before that. The tall re 
didn’t say a word till they got into the cab. _ 
Then they both talked a lot. And I re- 
member thinkin’ what a deep voice the tall 
lady had, ’cos I could hear it every now and — 
then, and it was different from the other 
one—from the young women that hailed 
me. ? 
-“ Did you notice anything more about 

the two?” 

“No, sir. 
and the tall lady went right in. The other, 
she paid my fare and talked to an ‘old 
woman who came out and opened the gate 
for them.” 

“ Didn’t it occur to you,” asked Muller, 


“that there might have been some connec- . 
tion between this drive and the suicide of 
the young lady in the Gray House, that 
“véry same night?” 


No, sir.” 
head. 
like so many people that time o’ night. If_ 
I’d thought anything about it, I’d a gone 


The man shook his heavy 


to the police before now and not had them ~ 
~— come aia ane like I’d been doin’ some- 
A stout, red-faced individual, who had 


thing wrong.” 


“ Pie-face,” thought Muller, remember- ae 
ing the letter of the garden. T *his time the ae 


word seemed to fit. 

He dismissed the cabman and opened 
Walter Thorn’s long letter. 

The painter went over in detail all has 
had seen in the Gray House, and the im- 
pressions he had received there. _ The letter 
went on: Toe: : 


I’m sorry I can’t be of any more assistance. 
T have no suggestion to make that can be of 
any value at all. 

You ask for information as to any mutual 
acquaintances my cousin and his fiancée might — 
have had. That question is easily. answered. 


We drove to the pie Hees a 


a Ie 
Rise 


Ky thought they was just goin’ home _ - 


My cousin, always of frail health, has lived u 
very quietly and spent much time in the 


south, His ic ate Baroness Wallroth, is ie oe 


ee 


one of the most exclusive of Vienna’s wealthy _ 


and also you may hear about the duel. 


iy ei is not quite such a ‘ pie-face’ 


“ : people seem to think. Elise Lehman was 


women, and particularly since the death of 
her husband she has devoted herself so entire- 
ly to her son that she might almost be said 
to have dropped out of society altogether. 
The few friends who come to her formal din- 


ners are people for whom such a girl as Elise ~ 


Lehman simply does not exist, the women + 
that is. And the men are most of them old 
enough to be counted out in this matter. 
When they are at home my aunt and her 
son give a musical evening now and then to 
a small and select gathering. Hubert Lohr, 
Elise’s brother, is a frequent performer at 
these affairs. He is a gifted composer and 
was a protegé of the late Baron Wallroth,_ 
who gave him his education. This, with one 


_- exception, is the only connection between 


Elise Lehman and my cousin’s home circle. 
The exception is a young man by the name 

of Richard Volkner, son of a business friend 

of my uncle. The two families were very 

intimate at one time, but there has been a 

coolness between them of late, due to a fall- 

ing out between the two young men. To 
my great astonishment I learned only yes- 

terday that my cousin Edmund had had a 

duel with Richard Volkner some time during 

the past winter, and that the cause of it was 

a remark Volkner had made concerning Elise 

Lehman. It seems he had been a lover of 

the dead girl at one time. Edmund must 

have more temperament than I have given 
him credit for or Volkner must have angered 
him greatly—anyway, the upshot was a pistol. 
- duel. My cousin was not hurt, but Volkner 
was badly wounded and is still in the south, 
somewhere in Italy, I think, recuperating. 
-. Neither my aunt nor Volkner’s parents know 
anything of this duel. Volkner is supposed to 
be recuperating from an attack of influenza. 
I am telling you this in detail, for I do 
~ not want you to go off on a false trail. You 
may hear, somewhere, something of’ Richard 

Volkner’s former affair with the Lehman girl, 
But 
my cousin does not think that Richard Volk- 
ner can possibly have anything to do with 
the murder. He has been in Italy since early 
in the year, and his connection with Elise is a 
matter of a year or so back, and was over 
long before Edmund met the girl. My cousin 
is sure of this. 

-He is.still terribly upset over the sad 
affair and I have persuaded him to go to 
Berlin with me for a time. We will remain 
there, and I am at your disposal whenever 
you need me. 

WALTER THORN. 


ve eae Wallroth had a duel with this poet should always look upward. zn 


“The 
as 


young blood, eh?” thought pues 


is lodiewhe es in n Italy? ow, is If 
“In Venice on ’—a vacation? — 
ane of Professor Thorn’s protesta on 
believe he thinks or did think R a 
-Volkner guilty. He feels relieved now | h 
he hears the young man is in Italy. B 
Italy is not so very far away, when mo: 
is no object. The professor would hat 
think he had set me on to catch a ma 
his own class—they all prefer some name- 
less tramp—natural, I suppose. Still 
think I’ll take a run down to Venice a 
call on this young Volkner. He can’t 7 
‘ Goldie Boy,’ for he is a man of wealth and 
breeding. But that would make him more 
the sort that a girl like Tony would do ° 
much for. Ill take.a look at him.” q 
“Muller studied the railway guide an 
noted down the time of the night expre 
for the south. Then he called a cab an 
drove to the Artillery Barracks, telling t 
driver to wait. He disappeared behind the 
big building in the direction of the river 
bank. X a 


ond 
ys: 

oe 
oS 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LEFT-HANDED MAN. 


SSIP resumed his hunt for torn bits 

of paper in the garden, but without” 

much success. One _ tiny scrap D 
gleamed out amid the thick ivy leaves © 
clothed the gray wall. Ossip reached 
after it, and the big limbs of a great elm 
tempted him to pursue his investigation: 
further. He climbed to the level of 
wall top, and sat there, looking up 
down the river path, eagerly scanning 1 
fringe of bushes. Suddenly he smiled. 
A young man was strolling along 
path, reading as he walked. It was 
student, Franz Moser. oe 
“Good morning,” remarked Ossip, as the 
lad came past his post of observation. 
Moser started and looked up surprised, 
but could not locate the voice. ue 
“Look up to the stars,” said Ossip. “ A 


-“ Comfortable up there?” hie asked. 
“Tt is,” said Ossip. “ But if you v 


entrance, he resolved to do the proper thing 
this time. He slipped down the tree trunk, 
and came out of the garden gate toward the 
waiting Moser. A sheet of paper lay before 
him and Ossip snatched it up eagerly. But 
after a hasty glance at it, he handed it to 
Moser. “ Did you lose this?” 

“Qh yes, thank you so much,” exclaimed 
the student with a vivid blush. ‘I didn’t 
want to lose that.” ; 

“ Tt looks like a poem—did you write it?” 
- Moser nodded to the young stranger, 
with the freemasonry of youth. “ Yes,” 
he admitted, his cheeks a deeper red. 
2 “ But I wouldn’t like any one to see it— 


- I’m such an amateur yet. _And—people 
4 laugh at us—older people.” : 

-  Ossip smiled in acquiescence. 

| Moser looked at him as if greatly in- 
ge te terested. Suddenly he asked: “ You are a 
_ Russian, aren’t you?” 

a “ Do I look it?” 

_ “Why, yes—you look as if you might 
he” 2 


“ Might be what?” 

“One of the people that Poletoys: or 
Gorki write soa sane I imagined they— 
might look that way.” 

Ossip’s smile faded, his face erew dark 
i “Yes, I am—one 


“Do all Russians look as if—they had 
perienced so much—that is tragic?” 
ked Moser timidly, after a pause. 
“Ves—for life brings tragic experiences 
0 most of my people—our great writers 
have told the world something of what we 
ffer— 

Ossip paused. He suddenly remembered 
at he wanted to talk to Moser about 


vas.” pen set his lips tight, then 
more lightly: “ But you are?” 


Bot care to talk about himself. 
s gan to tell of his own studies and plans for 


a bee ey eeseed his pie ‘cael } 


her matters rather than his own life and. 


Moser felt that fis : new y acquaintance did 
So he be- ae 


- the future. as 
_ “ There’s one interest you. haven't men- 
tioned,” said Ossip after a while. “The _ 
gray house..? The two were stretched out 
on the soft grass by the river. Moser : 
blushed again and pulled up a bit of ioe | - 
“Why, yes. I’ve always been interested | 

in this old house.” 

‘Particularly since it had two charming 
“inmates ?”’ oe 

“Two? Oh, yes, there were two. Bot a LC | 
the other was merely her shadow. Did yeu 
ever see the dead lady?” _ 

«¢ No. be) 

“She was the most beautiful woman rt 
have ever seen. I used to catch a glimpse 
of her occasionally when I came here to. 
the river bank to study.” 

“And write poems?” put in Ossip witht, 

a smile. “ Has your Swan Song. anything | 
to do with Miss Lehman?”’ a 

Moser looked up startled. “ What as ae 
you—how did you know about he ane Ree 
he asked, as he rose to his feet. Ossip rose 
too, and they started on toward the town, 

« We saw you here before—my employer 
and I. The day the paper fell out of ice 
hand—your Swan Song.” 

‘““ Yes, I remember now. It was written 
to her— I saw her, heard her singing, the 
very evening, before she killed herself. Tt 
was her Swan Song.’’ - 

‘‘ She was in good spirits then?” _ | 

“‘Yes—and no. When I first saw her, 
she was singing merrily. But later, “when 
she came. back, with the gentleman, on 
looked annoyed, almost angry—”" ts 

Ossip’s hand fell on the student’s arm 
with such a sudden sharp pressure that 
Moser stopped, startled. ‘‘ When did she 
come back? She, and the man?” asked the 
Russian eagerly. oe 

“Why should it imterest you?” queried 
Moser. Sie 

“ Answer, please, 1 beg of you.” 

“ Why, surely, if you want to know. ut Hae 
was a, little past six, I think.” Wenn 

“ And it was that Saturday, you’ re sure?” ne 

“Tt was that very Saturday, tee 
found her—dead—next ROLE Ashe eens 


a B 


me ADA 


~ in tracking down the murderer. 


“Come with me, pieash 


“‘'What’s the hurry and where are ave 
taking me?” asked the latter. 


Ossip realized he would have to give some 
explanation of his excitement. 
- to a more normal pace. 
- quite crazy,” 


He slowed 
“Don’t think me 
he replied. ‘ But this is a 
serious matter—it concerns the—the—truth 
about a crime—a murder.” 

“Murder? Then—she did not—kill— 
herself?” 

“No, she did not. And what you have 
just said may be of the very greatest value 
That is 
why I ask you to come with me.” | 

“Who are you?” Moser looked at his 


- companion with rising distrust. 


- gave me my chance. 


Ossip smiled. “I? Oh, I am only—h/is 


-. Shadow—the shadow of a great man, my 


master.” 

“ Who—is he?” 
_Ossip’s face softened. “He is the best 
man in all the world—he saved me—he 
As far as the rest of 


the world goes he is a celebrated man, in 


his way. You’ve probably never heard of 


him, but there are many who know him 


and respect him, and many others who 
know him and fear him. I am just an hum- 
_ ble servant of the famous detective, Joseph 

2 Maller,” 


“ Oh, a detective? How interesting!” 
“ And here he comes—’” Ossip quick- 


ened his pace again to meet the slight gray- 
_ haired man, whose gentle, kindly face did 


not at all live up to Moser’s idea of a fa- 
mous detective. But his second look dis- 
closed the fact that the keen gray eyes 
now fixed on him had something in them 


_which belied the everyday appearance of 


this elderly gentleman. To the sensitive lad 


they seemed to read down into his very 


VA 


soul. 


But Muller held out his hand with 
a disarmingly friendly smile. 


“Tsn’t this Mr. Moser? I thought so. 


_ And as my young assistant here seems to 
have you in custody, I am taking for grant- 
ed that you have something to tell us, some- 
thing of importance concerning the matter 
that brings us to Se ileke How about it, 
i: : bs eet 

cane ‘Oh, yes, Mr. aries: ” exclaimed the 


: Gate deine i 
ened his pace, his hand still on Moser’s arm. | 


oe rage ; a hay ame 
oes i . re ee) 
or, tng ‘: me He 
ORY ee 4 
ao ie 
Russian: eagerly. ae Moser ell n 


he saw Miss Lehman 
house about six that Saturday ev 
with a man.” ‘ 
Muller’s eyes flashed, then ; grew very se 
ous. ‘ That is indeed important. But y 
don’t want to hold you up here, on t 
hot and dusty street. Is there any g 
restaurant near where we can have our 
dinner and talk undisturbed?” a 
“The place across the way is good,” re- 
plied Moser, ‘‘ and has a big garden wher e 
we can find a secluded table.” 
“What do you want to know?” asta 
Moser a few minutes later, as they sat” 
around a table some distanen from the fe W. 
other guests in the shaded garden. “ whe 
interests you most?” | 
“ Everything—tell me everything. The 
least trifle that could possibly concern thi 
case is of value to me.” q 
Moser told of his interest in the romantie 
old house with its reputation for mystery 
and did not conceal the fact that this i 
terest had been greatly quickened by a 
glimpse of its beautiful occupant. He told 
Muller that on that Saturday evening, or 
rather late afternoon, he had passed by the 
house on the river side and had seen Mis S 
Lehman at the window. She was standin g 
by the open window, looking out and sing- 
ing merrily. When her eyes fell on 
young student he had doffed his hat with a 
respectful bow which seemed to amuse . het 
very much. 
ff ve seemed to think it very silly 4 of 
’ he continued haltingly. ‘“ Which it 
eed was—and presuming on my part, 
too. But she was so beautiful—and laughed 
so prettily—that I didn’t mind—giving her 
cause for laughter.” 
“You have no reason to be ashamed— 
said Muller as the lad paused in his story. 
“ Except that—her sort of woman seldom 
understands real. respect from a man. 
What did you do then?” i 
‘“‘T was a bit angry—and hurt—I walla 0 
on further down the path and sat dove 
under an elderbush which sheltered me f 
the wind. I read for some little time, 
I heard voices coming from the directi 
of the meadow. I looked up, and to 
great surprise I saw Miss Lehman—I 


were talking ey det 
“Tn what way? As if they had met un- 
expectedly and were glad to see each 
a other??? nay 

“No. It looked to me as if they were 
quarreling. But I can’t say for certain, for 
I couldn’t understand the words.” 

“Were they so far away?” 

“No, but the wind blew the sound of 
their voices away from me.” 

“ And they went into the garden from the 
river side?” 

“YT think it very likely. If I hadn’t 
known just why you were questioning me! 
I should have said they did go in that way. 
- But I want to tell you only such facts as 

I am certain of. 

that far from my bush. ay may have 

gone around to the main gate.”’ 


“No, they went in the side gate,” said 


Muller. “Did you see anything of the 
other woman, the maid, Tony?” Moser 
shook his head. “ How Jong did you sit 

under your bush?’’' 

© About half an hour, I think, or it may 

have been a bit longer. . Then I felt cold. 

I walked along the river for some distance, 
_ then back across the meadow to the brook, 
and then—” 

Moser halted. Muller laid his hand on 
the young man’s arm while he and Ossip 
studied the student’s face eagerly. Moser 
seemed struggling to recall some memory. 
- And then?” asked Muller softly. 


+ “J don’t think this has anything to do 


with the case,” continued Moser in some 
excitement. “And I’m not sure whether 
I can-tell you. anything—very definitely. 
_ J didn’t pay much attention. But I remem- 
ber seeing a man standing by the brook, 
near the little bridge. It seemed to me that 
Pe ‘it was the same man whom I had seen with 
_ Miss Lehman—but I couldn’t be at all 
sure. I’m alittle near-sighted—and I— 
didn’t look at the man—very closely—the 
first time I saw him. I was—’ Moser 
‘ stopped again and then went on bravely in 
F spite of his blushes. ‘I was looking at 
Bie. e lady. ”? 

“ Quite natural,” said Muller with an en- 


py emai sale 
| date hundred would have done the same.” 
Moser nodded gratefully and went on. 


I couldn’t see the path | 


“ Ni instr ae men Ait rok 


“But I do know that the man who went 


into the house with Miss Lehman had noth- — 


ing in his hand except a cane, or maybe 


it was a tightly rolled umbrella. I couldn’t _ 


see surely. But the man by the brook 


was carrying his cane, and besides that a 


valise, which he carried in his right hand.” 
“And his cane?” cut in Muller quickly. _ 


“He carried that in his left hand. & 
** A valise?”’ exclaimed Ossip. 


“What sort of a valise was it?” asked oe 


Muller calmly. 
pearance?” 


“ Oh, yes,” replied Moser with niiek a 
“Tt was a light-colored bag with - 


surance. 
black straps.” 


_“ And the man himself—would you rece . 


ognize him again? What did he look like?” 
“I couldn’t see his face. 


quickly.” 


7 But his figure can you describe iv Le 


His height and size?” 
e About normal.” 


“ And his clothes?” ee 
‘“He wore knickerbockers and heavy ; : 
Ithink, his = 
It was growing dusk 


stockings—with a short coat. 
suit was dark gray. 
ai.d I couldn’t be sure about the color.” 

“But you’re sure about the valise?” 


‘Ves, I noticed that particularly because 
And then I was 
more interested in what the man was doing 
than in his appearance.” i 


I have one just like it. 


“What was he doing?” 


“He crossed the little foot bridge, ROG) 
stopped halfway over and threw something __ 
in the water—something white, I thought : 


at first it was a piece of paper. 


A slow flush rose to Muller’s cheek. oe 


“No, it was not paper.” 

yy I saw that later,” went on Moser. 
must have been a piece of goods of some 
kind, something soft. The man put down 
his cane, leaned it against the railing of 


“ Did you HENCE: its ape 


He seemed to as 
have heard me coming, and walked On. 


the bridge and threw the white object into 


the creek. 
the water. 
swiftly. 


It spread out when it struck 
The creek was full and flowing i oe 
It carried off the white thing, ~ i 
and I watched its gyrations for some little a 


BS. S09 
P ; ae! *) 4 
4 Ar reget yD en 


_ject—one does sometimes.” 
- “Too bad you didn’t watch the man, * 
said Ossip low. “He had just killed Elise 
- Lehman.” 
* Moser stared at the young Russian in 
horror. “ Are you sure of that?” he gasped, 
‘but Ossip motioned him to be quiet, for 
- Muller was speaking. He seemed to be 
__ thinking aloud rather than addressing them. 
“Tt was not a piece of goods,” he mur- 
- mured. “It was a right-hand glove. He 
must have taken it from the corpse, and 
torn the leather even more than on the 
other glove. It was safest to get it out of 
_ the way altogether. That’s why he threw 
- it into the creek—” Muller passed his 
hand over his eyes, then turned to Moser. 
“Did you notice the color of his hair by 
any chance?” 
Moser shook his head. 
it was brown.” 
- “ And his age? What impression did you 
Sd : get?” 
“He was not very young, not a lad. But 
he wasn’t old, his walk was quick and 
aa ie springy.” 
“Ys there anything more you can tell us 
about him?” - 
eR Oe “ No.” 
> “Nor about the dead woman?” 
“YT saw her about a dozen times in all, 
either in the garden or at the window. I 
thought her extraordinarily beautiful. I 
had never seen any one like that before. 
_ And her clothes were so rich—a bit fantas- 
tic, to my thinking—she always wore light 


“T have an idea 


“x; 


blue. You see, I come from up in the moun- 


tains, from a little village. We don’t see 
such women there. I confess I thought of 
- her often.” 
“Do you know, or did you notice, her 
maid who was with her so often?” 
 .“Qnly that she, too, was very pretty. 
Only not so striking.” 
- And looked ill, did she not?” 
_. “Why no, she looked strong and vigor- 
ous. But she was so grave and quiet, not 
if, bags bright and gay as the other.” 
ent ae eee you ever see either of the women 
outside me house?” 


When I souears up again oe man a oo 
had gone on and I soon lost sight of him. outs 
J don’t know why I watched that white ob- . 


saw the and once, ng. ld 
man who has the apple stand eis 
Public Bath. She was sitting down an 
had the old woman’s grandchild on her lar 
She was holding up a bunch of cherries, — 
and the little girl was trying to catch them. 
The child is blind, they say, but it was 
laughing and reaching up with its little 
hands. It was a pretty sight. A man going 
past stopped just as I did to look at it. 3 
‘ Madonna of the Cherries,’ he said.” a 

“Was that your thought, too?” - 

“ No, not exactly, although the girl was 
very pretty. But I imagine a ‘Madonna a 
gentler, softer—this girl—I don’t think she — 
was a girl, somehow—she was more a Val- — 
kyrie type, strong, firm, self-contained, if 3 
you know what I mean.’ 4 

‘Muller nodded. A bent church © 
clock struck loudly and Moser rose. 4 

“Ym afraid I will have to leave you. L i 
have x pupil—but if there is anything | 
“Oh, no—don’t let me disturb you ing 
your day’s work. But I would like to have 
you keep in touch with my young friend 
Benes He’s living in the Gray House just 
now.’ . 3 
Muller and Ossip sat silent for some little ; 
~time after Moser had gone. eS 

“Well?” asked the detective finally. 

Ossip threw the bread ball he had been — 
forming at a near-by sparrow and began: 
“Normal figure, quick and springy gait— 
that’s not much to go on, is it? But the 
‘dark gray sport suit brings us nearer. We 
must find out who of Miss Lehman’s inti-_ 
mate friends owns such a suit. He must 
have been an intimate friend, or she would 
not have taken him into her house, alone, 
by the side gate.” g 

“ Exactly. And what else?” 4 

“ He must be left-hand a 

“ Good boy. How did you get that?” : 

“ He carried his cane in his left hand and 
set it against the railing when he took the 
glove from his pocket—left pocket prob: ; 
ably, and threw it into the creek. That — | 
creek over there is narrow and the reeds on 
the banks come out far into the stream. — 
a man wanted to be sure of letting 


ar ee ere dnge man wouldn't t deliberately 
_ throw with his left hand.” 
© Good, that’s very good! You are learn- 
ing rapidly, Ossip. You are a real help to 
me. Remember, then, we are looking for a 
man of normal figure, somewhere between 
twenty-five to forty years of age, who is 
left-handed, and has feet that are small and 
slender for a man. Also he is an intimate 
friend of the Lehman girl, and owns a dark- 
gray bicycle or hiking costume. His hair 
is probably brown; anyway, it is neither 
noticeably blond nor dark. Personally I’m 
inclined to think he is a man of refinement 
and cultivation—but I’m not banking on 
that—it’s only because of Tony.” 
They had left the restaurant and were 
_ walking through the quiet streets. 

“‘ T’ll search the creek banks,” said Ossip. 

* Good. I'll meet you in the Gray House 
at four this afternoon. I’m leaving to- 
night.” . 

“ There’s the apple stand,” remarked Os- 
‘sip a few moments later. ‘The child is 
there, too; yes, it’s blind.” 

*“ Tony petted the blind child,” murmured 
Muller thoughtfully. Ossip turned back 
toward the river and the veteran detective 
went on to the fruit stand. 

He bought some fruit, petted the child 
and led the old woman on to talk of the 


Gray House and what had happened there. 


He learned that Tony had often come to 
buy fruit, and had been particularly nice 
to the child whenever she found it there. 
Once, while she held the baby on her lap, 
_ she began to cry bitterly. This was the 
_ day after the funeral. 
Muller was a bit disappointed and slight- 
ly irritated. He felt the crawling fingers 
- of old age reaching out and dulling the 
brain that had been so keen. He had facts 
- in plenty to go on now in this case, but he 
seemed further away from its solution than 
ever. What had happened was plain 
enough, but no clew of any importance or 
value led off in any definite direction. 
_ Joseph Muller, the calm and self-pos- 
essed, felt decidedly ay oe Seaeamndeath at 
imself, too. 


) © The old woman didn’t know her visitor’s 
| dees tenew only that she was maid to the 


lady in the Gray House. “ But I’m thinkin’ 
she was a married woman,” she volunteered. — 
“‘ She stopped the letter carrier once, and — 


he knew her and gave her letters for the _ ‘ 


Gray House. She cut one open in a hurry 
with my knife, and there was another inside 


which she was in a hurry to see, too. I. 
saw one corner of the envelope—I know __ 


it said ‘ Mrs.,” but I couldn’t see the rest. 
She had it crumpled up in her hand.” 


At the post office they knew only that 
the handsome young lady—the Lady in 
Blue—had called several times for Gen- 
eral Delivery letters under the name of 
“ Gold Fairy.” The other woman had never — 


been seen there as far as any one knew. 


““T wouldn’t like to acknowledge it to | is 
anyone else—but I don’t seem to be get- 


ting anywhere at all,” thought Muller. “It — 


all seemed so simple—but it’s this Tony. I oo 
didn’t know any one could disappear a ae 


completely in this country.” 


CHAPTER a 


“ GOLDIE BOY.” 


ULLER returned to the Gray House 


at four o’clock and went up to Os- 
sip’s room, the one formerly occu-— 


pied by the mysterious Tony. The first 
thing that drew his attention was a badly 
torn and very wet white kid glove, hanging = 


in the window to dry. : ae 
“J found it caught on a root about ten 


yards down stream from the foot bridge,” ee 
‘“‘ There’s. a piece miss- cee 


explained Ossip. 
ing, but I couldn’t find it.” 

“‘ Did you search this room shonon ebony ih 
Muller gave the glove a careful eeialeorsent 
as he spoke. 


“Ves, sir, but there isn’t a thing that Boe 


could be of any use to us.’ 


“T feared as much. This Tony had all oe 
Muller looked around 
“Tye never wasted much time 
in wishing that walls might talk, but T do ae 


her wits about her.” 
the room. 


now.’ 


Re Hello—what’s all that noise neice an 
there? What’s the excitement?” Sree 


“ Oh, Mr. Muller—they do talk for you: ue é : 


and __ listened, 


z We : -important—give me that poker, 


Muller threw ce window wide open an dl - a 


eae out. . 
Ossip was beside him. 
- into the river,” he exclaimed, turning quick- 
ly and throwing off his coat as he ran from 
the room. Muller, from the window, 
‘watched his young assistant tear out of the 
gate, stop to loosen and kick off his shoes, 
-and then plunge into the swiftly flowing 
stream, swimming with powerful strokes to- 
ward a blotch of pink that rose and fell with 
the movement of the water. : 
Muller walked downstairs calmly. Ossip 
was an excellent swimmer. If he could reach 
the child in time it was safe. Buchner and 
Mrs. Deisler had preceded him, and the 
gardener was among those who helped draw 


_ child to the bank. 

__ “ She’s all right now, I think, ” said Ossip 

- when he saw Muller. The boy himself 
was bleeding from a bad knee wound that 


showed red and raw through the hole in 


his torn trouser-leg. They disentangled 
_ themselves from the group around the little 


form in the grass when they saw the child’s 
eyes open again. Buchner and Mrs. Deisler 
joined them, the housekeeper loud in her 
praises of Ossip? s quickness and courage. 


_ Both she and the gardener busied them- 
selves around him, binding up his wound 

with skillful care. 

| Suddenly Mrs. Deisler looked up, and 

turned to Muller. : 

“Did you leave the windows open up- 


stairs, sir? There’s one slamming now.” 


“How can it slam? There’s no wind— 
still a moment.” Muller raised his hand 
stopping Mrs. Deisler’s 
alarmed exclarhation with a determined 


ae, gesture. 


“ There’s some one upstairs—we all went 
: out and left everything open—Buchner, go 
- outside and watch the windows of the cor- 
ner room—no, you stay here, Ossip—guard 

the stairway—” 

Muller was running upstairs softly, but 


: - quickly, almost before the last words were 
Spoken. 
_ shoved him to the door. 


Buchner stood dazed, but wlitiae 


“D6 as he tells you—quick—it may be 
oN soetaecn igs | 


«A child’s fallen : 


Sark = “ Good afternoon,” he remarked cas- 4 
- the young Russian and the unconscious 


—we can ene it to a Me Muller to get. 
if it is he—but we won't let him. run 
us here.” 
Upstairs Muller ond in | the pee 
of the corner: room, watching the bros * 
back of a sturdily built blond young man, — 
who was quite absorbed in his ransacking of - 
the desk drawers. There was such a look 
of healthy young strength about the figure 
before him that the veteran detective put — 
one hand in his pocket, loosening the revol- _ 
ver he always carried from its fastenings i in q , 
the coat lining. 


ually. 
The man wheeled and confronted ii a 
backing up against the desk. As Muller 4 
had suspected, it was the young man he 
had seen in the hotel lobby. He was scowl- — 
ing now and looked decidedly threatening. — 
‘May I ask what you are doing here?” : 
continued Muller calmly, 4 

“What business is that of yours?” Te 
plied the man sullenly. | 4 

‘“‘T am in charge here, by order of the: : 
present lessee of this property, Baron Wall- : 
roth.” 2 

“Oh, you’re his agent, eh?” - 

ee Yes, And as such I ask what you are 
doing here, and by what right you were ra 
sacking that desk?” 4 

‘““T didn’t steal anything. Tm “Tooking 
for my own property.” 

“Indeed! Something you oi ae 
thing you left here?” Muller moved a step 
nearer, his fingers tightening around the 
handle of his revolver. _ 

But the man opposite him did not move, 
He looked up in a sort of surly surprise. 
“Forgot? How could I forget it, when L 
haven’t found it yet?” | 
_ Muller took his hand from his pockess 
the tension of his attitude relaxed a trifle, 
but his keen eyes still studied the finch) 
scowling face confronting him. 

“Then, may I ask how any property of 
yours came to be here in these rooms?” — 

“Because I— Well, aren’t letters 1p- 
posed to be the property of Me Peres whe 
writes them?” 


to Miss. Venmene * Maybe IT can tein you 
» there.” 
oid sini mnuister”sénd you here to 
- snoop around and poke into a poor girl’s 
past? Why can’t he let her rest in her 
grave? He’d better not have too much in- 
_ -vestigating done, or he might find several 
reasons why she preferred death to mar- 
riage with him. Fool! Does he think that 
_ just because he has money and a title he 
can buy 2 etl like that and keep her heart 
for himself— 

He broke off, set his teeth, and turned 
aside to avoid the eyes that seemed to burn 
‘into his. 

“Don’t be so excited, young friend.” 
Muller’s tone was calm and kindly. “ You 
are doing Baron Wallroth an injustice in 
several ways. Let’s sit down and talk 
calmly.” 

“ What about?” ; 

“Matters that interest you. 
Goldie Boy?” 

The man flushed, but did not answer. 

“ If you are, you may have your letters— 
IT think.” 

“ You found them? Give them to, me.” 

_ He followed on Muller’s heels as the detec- 
tive went into the bedroom. 

Muller unlocked the lacquered box and 
took out the package of letters. The young 
man started when he saw them and made a 

sudden. snatch at them. 
~“QOne moment, please,” said the detec- 
tive. “TI have some questions to ask you 
> first.” 
“Suppose I don’t answer? Suppose I 
; take them from you by force? They are 
my property; no one has any right to them 
since—she—is dead. You’d better give 
them to me.” His lips curved threatening- 
dy. “You wouldn’t have a ghost of a 
_ chance against me.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Muller, whose right 
_ hand had again slipped into his pocket. 
_ “ Because, unless ve are transgressing the 


Are you 


i 


: « ‘Then you are transgressing the law?” 
“Oh, no. I have an official right to 


The young man fell back with a start. 
‘Police! Why should that man send 


police here? What does he mean by this?” 
“Please sit down,” said Muller firmly, — 


sitting down himself and pushing forward 
a chair for the other. 


“There is more to. 
this case than you—appear to think. If — 
you will act like a sensible man and answer — 


It camry arms, as” a. member of the re A 
force.” byt 


a few simple questions, I think—yes,I real- 


ly do believe—that you will leave here with 
your letters in your possession again. That — 
depends upon your answers to my ques- 
But I can assure you, for your own _ 
comfort, that no one but myself has seen 


tions. 


these letters, and that Baron Wallroth does 


not know of their existence, and probably 


never will.” 
The young man stood motionless a mo- 


ment, but could not resist a deep breath of — 2 


relief. 
his chair. 


“Your name?” asked Muller, as ‘the. 


other did not speak. 


“George Brantschli, traveling salesman nee 


for Haas Brothers in Vienne . 
“You knew Elise Lehman—well?” 
Brantschli nodded without looking me 
“You read those letters.” 


“Exactly. That answers that eae en o a 


How long had you known her?” 


“About a year; but it was only the last i 


Then he threw himself down into es 


six months that—that we’d been such ie 


friends.” 


“ And you didn’t like the idea : giving . 


her up?” i 
“Don’t see how that concerns you. ” 


here. Answer, please.” 
“Did you know her—Elise?”’ 


“Tt may concern the reason for my being ” ae 


“ No.’ Muller could not resist a faint i 
smile. “But I hear she was very hand- 
some.” | 

“She was a wonder—a stunner—and 


when she cared for a man—”’ 3 
“T see. Did you want to marry her?” 
Brantschli started up with an oath. 
“T’m not going to stand for any such—” 
** Oh, yes, you are. Come now, man to 

Man, answer my question.” ate 


‘© You must know something or ips ea: 
things go in the world, if you soins to (us So 


| oe force. 


_ depends—for you—on your answer. 
sensible and answer it. 


slight alarm. The 


. tions. 


Ems % 3 


kind of girl. 


the rest of us.” 
“Yow re quite sensible. Then, I take it, 
- you did not have any illusions about her? 


ee You did not care for her sufficiently to go 


to any length to stop this marriage?” 
_ Brantschli looked frankly bewildered. 
. “What do you mean?” 


_ “Why do you think Elise Lehman killed 


herself?” 
Brantschli hesitated. 
| “Maybe she found she didn’t want to 
marry him after all.” 
__. © Because she cared for some one else?” 
asked Muller. Brantschli nodded without 
looking up. ‘ My dear young friend,” con- 
tinued the detective, ‘if you know any- 
thing about the world, and about what you 
call ‘that sort of girl’—no, if you knew 
anything about this particular girl whom 
you think you love—do you think she 
cared for you enough to choose death 
- rather than marriage. with another? Be 
honest with yourself. 
“Ym going to ask a question now which 
_ will probably annoy you. But a good deal 
So be 
he I will say in ad- 
vance that Baron Wallroth will never know 


Oe what your answer has been; no one but 
myself will know.” 


Muller’s tone was so 
grave that the young man looked up in a 
detective continued: 
_ “ Didn’t you feel sure—knowing Elise Leh- 
man and her affection for you—that even 


oe as Baroness Wallroth she might have found 
_ achance to meet you now and then? 
would you not have taken advantage of that 


_ chance?” 

_ _Brantschli sprang to his feet. 

“fm not going to answer any such ques- 

: That’s my own affair—and hers— 
and no one’s else, and—” 

“And the more you give way to that 


re violent temper of yours, the worse it will be 
for you,” cut in Muller. 


; “‘ I know it does 
not put either you or the dead girl in a very 

good light. But we’re all human. She is 
it cannot harm her now. And as 
‘for yourself, wouldn’t you rather be thought 


And 


“You ae to know. do a 3 
fellow like me can’t afford to marry that susp 
Sooner or later she was bound 
to land some rich fool, and then she’d shake 


‘\ 


neem some. mat—presimably som 
discarded lover.’’ , 3 
Brantschli’s face worked; he did 
speak fora moment. Then, in an outb 
of mingled jealousy and rage, he exclaim 
“Then there were others? And she to 
me I was the only one that she really car 
for—the only one she hated to give up when 
she married the baron. God, but you can’t 
trust any of them! Not a woman but will 
lie to a man’ any time—and all the time. 
Then there was some one else that thoug 
he was the only one? Poor gump—” _ 
“Thanks; you’ve told me just what | t 
wanted to know, ” said Muller after a pause. ; 
““ Now perhaps you can help me find that 
‘other one.’ I am a detective put on is 
case by Baron Wallvolh to find Abas man 
who killed his promised wife.” <4 
“He knows? You’re sure he don’t jst 
think that—to save his face?” aa 
“I know. After what I have seen and 
heard here—”’ 
“Murdered? Good God! Poor wind 
and yet—if she’s lied to others, -as she di id 
to me—” 
~“ You think a man might be carried aws 
—in a moment of desperation? Wo: 
you?” | 
"“? Lord—did you think I—” 
Brantschli’s sturdy frame quivered for 
moment and he stared at Muller, his. eyes 
wide. a 
“ Well—your letters ae you my fir 
thought—and you know you have ae 
—a hasty temper.” — : 
“ But I never—I wasn’t—anywhere ni nea ir 
here. I saw the notice in the paper—” : | 
“Then why were you so anxious to get 
your letters back?” e E 
“1 didn’t want the baron to find them. 
Anyway, there wasn’t any name on them 
“Then why did you want to get th 
back 2” | a 
Brantschli hesitated, his eyes droapes 
“‘ T—I didn’t want hint to er any 
worse of her—” 


e 


ae re aataeds ‘to Aue our good 
impulses and boast of the meanest ones. 
No, I do not think you are the man I am 
looking for. Here are your letters. You 
have not seen Elise Lehman since she and 
_ you parted in Linz on May 5?” 


“No.” Brantschli glanced hastily at the 


letters and slipped them into his pocket. 

“Come here—this may comfort you.” 
‘Muller led him to the little desk calendar, 
open at May 5s, and pointed out the line of 
writing at the bottom of the leaf. ‘“ You 

- see—she kept that date.” 
_ “ Ves—but who—who?” 
“The other—may have been as jealous 
_ of you as of the baron. Have you any idea 
who he is? We know that he is a man of 
normal height and size—by the. way, that 
lets you out, for you are noticeably sturdy 
—he is between twenty-five and forty, and 
he is left-handed. I see you are not.” 

“ But I tell you I—” Brantschli turned 
with a start. He had been looking at the 
calendar and seemed only just now to grasp 
the import of the detective’s words. 

“We detectives have to convince our- 
selves,” said Muller with a smile. “ Now, 
tell me, did you know the dead woman’s 

- maid—whom she engaged in Linz?” 

“Why, no. Elise told me she had a 

new maid, but she didnot say much about 

her. I saw the girl once or twice. Rather 
good looking, I thought, but stand-offish 
for a servant.” 

“ H-m—yes. And you don’t know of any 

other man?” 
“No.” Brantschli was surly again, his 
_ wounded vanity uppermost. 

“Do you know of any gossip?” 

“ There was some talk in the cafés—late- 
ly—about a duel between the baron and 

some other chap—some other rich young 
- fellow—about Elise. I asked her, but she 
said it wasn’t true. They said the other 
chap had been a friend of hers Ke was 
badly wounded and went away.” 

i “Have you ever been to Italy?” 

“No; they keep me in the country. I 
don’t speak Italian, so I’d be of no use to 
the firm there.” 


ae under suspicion. 


as “Thanks. No Mr. erentechlt. you are 


bring some light into this affair?” 

“Why, certainly. By the way, Elise had 
a brother—stepbrother—Hubert Lohr.” 
— “Yes, I know. Do you know him?” 
“No. He and Elise weren’t over friend- 
ly. He was sort of uppish and wanted her 
to live like a nun—far as I can make out. 
She wasn’t going to stand for any such non- 
sense. 
other friends.” 

“Yes. I think I'll ask him about them. 
It can do no harm— Oh, dear me!” 


Muller went to the window and leaned out. 
“Tt’s all right, Buchner; you may go back 
The gen-— 


to your work. ‘Tell the others. 
tleman is coming down with me.” 
“‘What’s all that? You had—consta- 
bles?” 
“Oh, dear, no—only the gardener and 
my young assistant. You see you came in . 
rather unconventionally.” : 


“Well, you all went out and left all the * 
I didn’t see anybody to an- — co 


doors open. 
nounce me.”’ 


Brantschli grinned, in en of his serious 


eyes. 


friends?”’ 
hand. 


said Muller, holding out his 


The young man’s eyes turned toward the me 


“But it is terrible.” 


desk again. ean 
Still, isn’t it better than that bic o 


“* Yes. 


should have silkors her own life—even Ls bY ose 


does hurt youe”’ 

“You're right,” 
ward the door. 
here any longer, is there?” 

‘No, nor of my staying either.” ~ — 

Muller went downstairs with Brantschli, 
nodding to the watchful Ossip on a bench ~ 
by the door. They went out to the gate. 
Muller’ waited there after the other had 
gone, for he saw Commissioner Sennfeld 
approaching. 

“Who was that?” asked Sennfeld. 

“‘ Another false clew,” answered Muller 
a bit ruefully. “ That was Goldie Boy, 
and he is as innocent as you and I. And 


Brantschli turned to- | 


knows as little about it—which is a ole ce : 


pikeunenale for us to make.” 


Will you let me know = 
of anything you hear and see that ae eee 


But he may know more about—her . 


“ There—didn’t I tell you we’d be good 


“No need of my staying ae 


pe in_ her life. 


threw his head sharply erect. 


“Pye had to ake so many a nes could” 
sions in this matter that I haven’t a bit of ove 
“ Can't he 


shame left,” laughed Sennfeld. 
give you any help?” 
“No. The girl played her cards well. 
This man was the lover she threw over to 
marry the baron, but he does not know of 
any other man except himself and the baron 
The mystery deepens with 
everything I find out. 
you here?” 
“J phoned the hotel. 
were put. We’ve found the valise.” 
_ “ Ab-—where?”’ 
“Just as you thought, in the pond be- 
_ hind the Artillery Barracks. “They dredged 
the pond and found it, weighted with 
_. stones.” : 
“Well, that only confirms our surmise 
that the man we seek changed his clothes, 
_ with Tony’s help, just before they hailed 
the cab. It does not tell us any more than 
we know already—nor does it tell us who 
this man is—or who and what Tony really 
is: Pe) 
“But you'll find out?” said Sennfeld 
cheerily. 
Muller shrugged his shoulders. 
have a look at the pond.” 
-_ He had already examined it earlier in the 
day, after talking to the cabman. He 
- found no new clew now. 
The veteran detective set his lips and 
“T will not 
give in—not yet,” he murmured. “I may 
be growing old—but I can still do my 


+l 


~ work.” 


He gave Ossip final instructions and 
‘money, cautioning the lad to take care of 
his wounded knee. 

_ Then he packed his own grip and studied 
the railway guide. ‘‘ No, Vienna first— 
then Italy. Hubert Lohr may be able to 


give me some clew.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE IVY COTTAGE. 


EFRESHED by an hour in his own 
comfortable home next morning, 
Keane Muller started out toward the suburb 
we of Wietzing He walked by choice, for he 


But what brings 


They told me you 


Muller the kind, gentle old man he wa: 


. bathed morning, seeming a part of its glo 
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could think at way 
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already learned and found he 
more than he had thought in his 
discouragement. When he came t 
open space in the thinning rows of h 
he even indulged in a gentle whistle. 
Park and meadow land shone in 
freshness of early morning; the sun-la 
air was rich with the fragrance of myriad 
flowers. Muller halted on the summit of 
“Red Hill ” as it was popularly called, ar d 
drank in the beauty of the glistening cit y 
in its ring of woodland and meadows. The e 
Red Hill deserved its name more from the 
color of its rocky soil than from its height. . 
But it was high enough to afford one of the 
most charming views of a neighborhood 
rich in landscape beauty. 
A wild apple tree, heavy with pink- : 
tinted blossoms, caught the detective’s eye. 
He glanced about cautiously, then reached 
up and plucked a long twig thickly sown 
with the exquisite flowers. The old man 
laughed like a happy child as he buried his 
face in the soft petals. It was his capacity y 
for moments like these that kept Joseph 


aiter a lifetime of work as “ human boot 
hound.” 

Finally he tore himself away from the 
beauty that filled his soul with cleansi 
sweetness, and walked on down the furth 
slope of the hill. Half way down he halted 
again. A woman’s voice, deep, rich-toned, 
sympathetic, rang out through the su 


and fragrance. She was singing an ) 
Maria to a melody of noble a 
There was an unusual personal quality in 
the voice. “Her soul speaks through. her 
song,” thought Muller as he listened. | . . 

The singing came from one of the modes 
little houses in Red Hill Lane, Mul 
own destination. For Hubert Lohr, 
Lehman’s stepbrother, lived in that st 

The old detective stood still, clasping 
blossom-laden apple twig to his heart. 
did not move until the song came to an 
in a burst of joyous melody. Then 
walked on slowly, listening to the mast 
piano accompaniment which ran o 
some few minutes after the singing hac 


stead of into my os room.” ‘eae 2 
1 laughed. a soft, pretty little laugh and cere 
_ turned to another door they had passed a =| 
‘moment before. Muller glanced admir- 
ingly at the graceful lines of her tall, wig : 
der figure. | ee 
She opened the first. doce and teed ae 
him into a small dim room, lighted by one 
~ window only, in front of which stoodadesk 
and a open grand piano, The second win- 
dow in the room was so covered with the __ 
heavy growth of ivy that clung to the walls 
outside that only a dim green twilight fil- 
tered through. It made-a charmingly cosy 
intimate corner, furnished with a cane of es 
Muller pulled the bell. A woman ap- comfortable chairs and a little table. — 
peared at. a. window and asked what he Hubert Lohr rose from one of the das 
wanted. She was a very attractive young in the dim corner as his wife entered. wae 
‘woman. The keen-eyed detective read in was just lighting a cigar. : ce 
the noble lines of her face, the expression §§ “ Hubert, this gentleman is a private ae es 
of her great eyes, that same quality that tective who wants to ask you for some in- | 
ad so charmed him in her singing. formation.” Mrs. Lohr ushered Muller 
“ Could I speak to Mr. Lohr?” he asked, in, then went out herself, closing the door a 
sing his hat. ; Bian her. a 
“Surely. I'll let you in at once.” The detective laid his hat and be — oF 
The woman disappeared from the win-  ple-blossoms on the piano and turned to- 
w and came out of the house door a mo- ward the man who stood waiting by the oe 
geri later. She opened the catch of*the ivy-shaded window. “I hope I am not in- 
gate to let him in. Muller followed her terrupting your work, Mr. Lohr. It would 
aceful movements with keen pleasure, be a sorry return for the very real pleasure 
oting the while that her still beautiful Mrs. Lohr’s singing has just given me.” 
nds showed marks of hard work. , _ “ Qh—you heard the Ave Maria?’ said ples 
“Will you come in? My husband iseat Hubert Lohr, with an gesture of invitation a 
‘home. May I ask the name?” toward one of the big armchairs. ee 
Joseph Muller. I would like to speak § ‘‘ Heard it—and felt it deeply.” Muller ae 
o Mr. Lohr on a matter of official busi- sat down. ‘“ Whose composition was it? I 
ess.” thought I knew most good church rect 
“ Official?” Mrs. Lol looked a ie but that song was new to me.” a 
urprised. They had already crossed the “You really liked it?” 
ny front yard and were in the dim vesti- “It touched me deeply.” ae 
e. “T am very glad to hear that. But ‘et 
“Tama detective, # replied Muller, “and course I suppose I shouldn’t tell you— 
ave come to ask Mr. Lohr to aid me wie now—that I wrote it myself.” 
ome information he may be able to give.” “You did? My _ heartiest congratula- 
something hard fell to the stone floor tions! But—won’t you let me see your oo: 
a rattle. It was a big ring of keys face? I want to look into the eyes of a 
_ Lohr had had in her hand when she man who can feel such music and Bye it ee 
ned the gate for him. Muller bent and shape and form.” ha 
it up. She took it with a bow of Muller had risen and ee the young bee 
but did not speak until she stopped composer’ s hand. He drew him to the oo 
ont of a door down the hall. — piano and smiled up at the face now fullin 
C how ie T am,” = exclaimed. the Hes from the bther window. . is Bs 
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ability to feel deeply and passionately. 


asked: 


poole I have met in my + on life, I have 
never yet known—never yet Stood face to 
face, like this—with a true creative artist! 
‘How wonderful it must be to have such 
‘thoughts visit you, and form themselves in- 
to beauty in your brain and hand—ah, 
a yes—” 

The detective released the other’s hand 
with a light sigh. 

“J hardly know whether I—am what 
you speak of—at least the world doesn’t 
seem to think so yet,” said Hubert Lohr 
lightly. 
as you see.’ 

“The more sincere your art, the harder 
the road it must travel,” said Muller in a 
tone of true sympathy, as his eye swept the 
‘simple room. ‘“‘ But I have no right to take 
your time like this.. I must come to the 
reason for my visit?” 

“Yes, I am. greatly interested, ” said 
~ Lohr cruicicly: ‘Did I understand my wife 
aright? You are a detective and come to 
me for information? Information about 
“what?” 
_ Hubert Lohr looked at his guest sharply. 
The keen straight glance of his intelligent 
eyes suited the firm lines of an attractive 
- face which showed determination and the 
He 
pushed the cigar box toward Muller; and 
took out a match. “You smoke? It’s 
‘nicer to talk that way. Well, what can I 
) do for you?” 
Muller took a cigar and felt around in 
his pocket for his cutter. 
from Salzburg,” he remarked casually. 
“Oh, from Salzburg,” was all Lohr said. 
_ But he sat up more stiffly. 
~ “T come from the house where your sis- 
ter died,” continued Muller. 

Yes. Well?” 

“Tt had been thought a case of suicide.” 

There was a slight pause, then Lohr 
3 “Had been? Then—it is not cer- 
tam?” He leaned Sata evidently inter- 


ested. 


“Tt was a murder — or rather —I am 
inclined to think—an unpremeditated kill- 
ing—in a moment of passion.” 

_ Again there was a pause, longer this 
na time. But Lohr’s silence was not that of 
xe pubere He was Sane shaken by the 
i ST ee aA 


in when hear the eapidiadion? of 


x eee art means poverty as “ie 


have deliberately sought death.” 


“ T’ve just come. 


se Pee y 
Y, Mpa eae S 
oe 
Nie Fi Aen 
detective S words, . Fi inal aie 


cide—was not believed?” — "i 
“Exactly. I was called i in when the ex- 
planation of suicide seemed too improba- - 
ble.” 

““'Who engaged you?”’ a 
““ Baron Wallroth—or rather his cousin, 
Professor Thorn.. Do you know him?” _ 
“ Not personally. But how did he—” — 
“Doubt the suicide, you mean? Profes- 
sor Thorn knew your sister and could noi t 
believe that a handsome young woman, 
gay, pleasure-loving as she was, should 


There was another longer pause, until | 
Lohr, who had been leaning back in his 7 
chair, straightened himself up and spo 
his voice harsh with feeling: “ Elise was 
not merely pleasure-loving, she was greedy 
for enjoyment, greedy for all life had to 
offer—selfish—and rotten to the very hear ti 
of her. A woman like that may well find 
herself in situations that show no other way y 
of escape—especially a woman as haughty 
and arrogant as she was. You wonder that 
I speak so of my sister? I feel more than 
I say. My father was a simple man, a 
gardener, but upright and honest. My 
mother, after his death, married a hand- 
some worthless vagabond whose best deed 
was that he soon deserted her. Elise is hi 
daughter—from him she inherited er 
beauty, and her worthlessness. I know het 
character—and therefore—I did not doubt 
that she had killed herself.” Lohr’s breast 
rose and fell heavily. He dropped back in- 
to his chair again. 

““I do not know just how Baron Wall- 
roth looks at it,” said Muller finally. ‘ He 
has not dealt with me personally. Has he 
said anything to you?” 

“No. He has not given me the slightest 
intimation that he thought it anything 
suicide. I have not seen him since Eli 
death. But I had a letter from him, 
June 5, in which he told me that he 
just returned from Salzburg, from 
grave, and asked me not to = him. 

6 Why Pe 

“He knew that I disapproved of 


ot: his Berg a Han it better 
| spare him the sight of me and eg mem- 
ries it would call up.” 

ep But, at other: times—you saw him 
often?” 

“Yes, years ago. We have met very 
ittle of late. I have not been to the house 
for many years except when the Baroness 
thas her musical evenings.” 

“What sort of a woman is Barorfess 


Lohr’s eyes brightened; he smiled hap- 
pily. “ A wonderful wes an aristocrat 
| in the very best sense.’ 
“You like her, evidently?” 
“TI admire her and revere her—as — re- 
It was the late 
- Baron Wallroth who gave me my chance in 
-My father was their head gardener, 
- and the baron and his wife took an interest 
| in me, sent me to school and,college and 
| then to the Conservatory to study music. 
| Ah—they’ve given me life itself—for music 
4 is my life. I really believe I could not live 
_ without it—without devoting my whole 
p life to it 
a “You love your art so deeply.” 
f “It is my very life,” replied Lohr simply. 
Muller nodded in sympathy. “ Then in- 
deed I can understand your devotion to this 
family.” 
* Oh. if thar | were all!” exclaimed Lohr. 
‘ “hen he paused, and continued in a calmer 
ne: “ But we are forgetting our chief 
bject. You can imagine that it interests 
me most now. Then Professor Thorn does 
ot believe that my sister killed’ herself?” 
“No. He thinks it a case ‘of murder, 


who called me to the case.’ 

‘How did he come to know Elise? He 
s not been here much of late years.” 

“He made her caiascama coi in some 
rlin dance hall.” 

Ah—then she was in Berlin, too? She 
told us, but then I knew mighty little 
ae JTife—thank God—” Lohr laughed, 
" And your Do you 


from revenge or jealous passion. It was he 


“say you c come om. Sai Have you 
- found any clew, anything that would prove 


Professor Thorn’? S supposition a true one?” — 


“JT have found every evidence to prove 
that your sister was killed by eonuaee S 
hand.” 


“Will you tell me something of what e 


you have discovered?” asked Lohr. — 
“The murderer—it was a man—” 


“Vowre quite sure it was a man?” cut _ 


in Lohr hastily. 


“T was afraid it would upset you,” ” cud : 
“Of course it was a man. 


Muller gently. 


He was seen entering the house with Miss 


Lehman and coming out alone. 
seen carrying a valise when he came out, 


whereas he was empty-handed when he ~ 
He stopped on a 


went in with the girl. 


He was 


footbridge over the creek, after he came __ 
from the house, and threw one of the mur- 


dered woman’s gloves into the water. 


“ And I know now that in that valise he 
carried Elise Lehman’s hat, her long black = 


cloth cape and one of her blue silk gowns. 
He put on these things and came back, 


after the theater hour, in company with the a : 


dead girl’s maid. 
trick. The housekeeper was made to be- 
lieve that Elise Lehman was still alive at 


It was a very clever — 


eleven that evening. And as the killer’ S ee 


accomplice, 


It was all planned and carried out so well, 


that had it not been for Professor Thorn’s a : 
intuition, his feeling for the improbability — 


of such a death at her own hand, the entire 
matter might have rested there. 


incontestible proofs 
would never have been known. 


the maid, had cleverly a 
ranged an alibi, so that she could not be 
suspected of having committed the crime, it __ 
was naturally taken for a case of suicide. 


There 2 
would hase Geen no investigation, and the 
I have diccoversd: he 
My long 
experience has taught me that very many 
- crimes would remain unsolved mysteries, or 


would never be recognized as crimes, but — 


for this wonderful faculty of intuition, as _ ae 


it lives in a keenly sensitized mind.” — ; 


“But there is no suspicion—that—that : 
Elise’s maid—might be Ps aay cA 


asked Lohr tensely. 
Muller shook his head. 

all. 

nected with the crime in some sees 


be No, none ee 


Although she is undoubtedly ‘cOn- 


436 


“Where is she? Have they found her?” - 


“No. She has completely disappeared. 
We cannot find any trace of her nor any 
information as to who she was—we do not 
even know her real name. She called her- 
self Tony Schreiner in Salzburg, but left 
behind her two handkerchiefs with the 
monogram A. K. And everything she has 
said about herself, after the murder, proved 
to be false. She must have been a rather 
remarkable woman, though, and a very at- 
tractive one at that. For the few people 
who had anything to do with her are quite 
enthusiastic about her.” 
- “Tndeed? Queer, isn’t it?” remarked 
Lohr, with an odd smile. “Then she is 
only an accomplice?” 

“Undoubtedly. But her behavior was 
most mysterious. And I will confess to 


you that I haven’t the faintest idea where - 


to look for her.” . 
~ “Vou don’t think she’s hiding some- 
where in Salzburg?”’ 

“The police have made a thorough hunt 
for her, and published her description far 
and wide. I had hoped to find the killer 
through her, for there is undoubtedly some 
connection between them. But it looks now 
~ asif I could find her only when I have found 
him. We know something of what he looks 
-like—and this is where I want your help. 
- Do you know of any intimate friend of 
your sister who could be roughly described 
as a man of average or normal figure, prob- 
_ably brown-haired and between twenty-five 
and forty years of age. It’s not much to 
go on, I realize, but we have one valuable 
peculiarity to help us. He is left-handed. 
And he is probably either a mountain 
climber, or a cyclist, for when he was seen 
he wore sport clothes, knickerbockers and 
golf stockings. His suit was dark gray. 
Can you get anything from this that might 
recall some particular person?” 

Lohr had listened carefully, and sat 
silent in thought. ‘‘ No—” he said finally. 
_“T can’t seem to remember any friend of 
_ Elise, of those whom I know, who would 

fit the description. The use of the left 
hand is the important point, of course, and 
I can’t remember any left-handed man. 
Tm afraid I can’t give you any help in this 
ag matter. a 
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slight hesitation. 


i ‘Spitiehon { tal “you can Be 

detective. “ Do dere now a Ric 1a 

ner?” apie 
“Why, yes,” eee rhe 


with ; 
“T know very few of 
Elise’s friends, but I do know Volkner. I 
knew him berate she did. He was my 
chum in high school—and—I am deeply) y 
sorry for this—it was through me that he 
met Elise. She was acting in the Carl 
Theater then—it was about three yeas 
ago. ) ; = 
‘“‘ And they were lovers?”’ 
* ue, but for Pa, six months, 
then— a 
“Since then—and in fact, this very win- 
ter Mr. Richard Volkner fought a duel a Li 
Baron Wallroth. Your sister was the 
cause.’ 
“Then you know that already? Still 
even then—” 
‘““ He may not have seen anything of her 
lately? Yes, that is true.” 
"Then, why. are you intense in Volk- } 
ner?” ° a 
‘““T am interested in any man oahe was, 
or still is—Elise Lehman’s lover. Volkner | 
was her lover once—are you sure he is not 
her lover still?” 
os couldn't say, one way or the others 
But Volkner jis still my friend. And her 
wrote me recently that he was avoiding 
women—that sort of woman, for as time 
being.” = 
“Did he write you from Venice?” 
“How did you know he was in Venice? 
I thought I was the one person who knew 
his hiding place. You see, he does not wan rt 
the truth about his hele to get out—the 
real reason.for his trouble. He’s afraid of 
how it might affect his father, who is very 
ill. But, for your purpose, you needn’t 
bother about Richard Volkner. He’s had 
nothing to do with that affair.”’ 
“Are you quite sure about that?” asked d 
Muller with a smile. ‘By the way, thi 
bell is ringing.” | 4g 
Lohr rose and went to the sbi 
fresh young voice outside called: 
there, nobody home? Oh, ee 
you going to let me in? Where’ S the 
sus?” 
“Gone marketing, Tr fancy, of an 


Since 


a 


i) 


€ was a burst a voices. in “the ball, 
anc fuller heard the newcomer say ea- 
gerly: “Oh, Hubert, what did I tell you? 
The F rench courts acquitted that woman 
who killed her husband—they have some 
sense about that sort of thing in France! 
It seems to me that to kill some one we care 
for, when he hasn’t the courage to end his 
own worthless life, is something to be 
praised, not blam 
By this time the two young men were 
back in the room, and the stranger stopped, 
startled, when he saw Muller. 


US Soret ot ma oN 


ments, Raimund,” said Lohr after introduc- 
ing the two. “ This gentleman is a detec- 
tive and will hardly be particularly enthu- 
siastic about your ideas on the subject of 
| murder.” 

Muller smiled at the newcomer, but his 
eyes were grave as he spoke. “I too have 
often felt the deepest sympathy for those 
' whom the law, and the world, call criminal. 
a gia a deed, which the law must punish, 


a) 


at Siac ah ne ane a Palaces te 


r-SHE man was dressed in rough clothes 
@ suitable for the trail—mackinaw 
* coat, flannel shirt, and paraffin over- 
S which were worn oataide his high boots 
p the: oo of the underbrush 


x: Shas ese noble ‘and right to me. 
gee, our ideas are not so very far apart. 
: But I must go now. I have taken far too — 


“Don’t be so reckless with your state- 


its be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 


So ae eS 


much of your time, Mr. Lohr. MayTask ~~ 
you to give these apple-blossoms to SOUR 
wife, with the assurance of my warmest _ 
esteem. I regret that I cannot do it my- 
self,”’ Ro ee a ae 
Lohr took the flowers with an odd smile, 
and placed them in a vase on the table. 
Then he nodded to his wife’s elderly ad- _ 
mirer. “She will appreciate them.” 
Lohr locked the door of the house behind _ 
him, and the three men walked off. ae the 
lane. sane 
But the little house was not Gatesnated: ce 
A hand parted the ivy at the window, ee 
very cautiously, and young Mrs, Lohr’s wie 
pretty but now ghastly pale face appeared 
in the opening: Her soft eyes, full of a 
wordless horror, stared after the three fig: De 
ures in the lane. oe. 
Then she let the leaves fall back again, 
swayed, and put out her hand toward the __ 
nearest chair. ae 
it, the room went dark before her eyes, and 
she crumpled up on the floor, unconscious. ee 
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from ime his legs. He had od — mae 
read. a sign printed on cloth and um ae - a 
a tree beside the road. ae 

The man carried a pack itial | 2 light ve ie 
ket roll. Beside hen ie snare care 


But before she could reach - 


edged. 


ee 


belt denied a short-handled ax. He had oa 


- traveled alone across the summit of the 
- mountains, a three-day journey, making his 
camps where night found him. 
He was a tall fellow, not past thirty in 
years, though his hair was an iron-gray. 
He looked peculiarly lean, but by no means 
a weakling. Rather his leanness was the 
result of hard training, a wiry, toughened 


leanness that would count on a hard tramp 


or in a fight. 

As he read the sign the expression of 
his tanned face changed rapidly from in- 
terest to astonishment and finally anger that 
made his gray eyes narrow and take on 
- dangerous lights. 

‘The cloth on which the sign was printed 


‘was comparatively new and made it stand 


out boldly beside the faded trespass notice 
of the Swiftwater Hydro Electric Company 
and the forest ranger’s warning against 
starting fires which were posted ‘on the 
same tree. The new sign read: 


REWARD. 


For the arrest and conviction of Ivan ice 
wanted in connection with the robbery of 
three thousand dollars in specie from this 
company’s payroll the evening of August 4 
on the trail between Twin Falls and Camp 
_ Three, a reward of One Thousand Dollars 
will be paid. : 

King is a former homesteader of Twin 
Falls district. Stands six feet one inch; hair 
dark, streaked with gray; eyes gray; lean; 
scar over right eye. Radical in tendencies, 

talks bitterly of water power trust and apt 
to associate with dangerous element. 

In case of arrest notify nearest sheriff, or 
Swiftwater Hydro Electric Company, Twin 
Falls, W. Colin Parkinson, Manager. 


The wayfarer reading this sign frowned 
at it as if it were a living enemy. His face 
turned a dark red and the white scar above 
his right eye stood out like a brand. 

Ivan King bfeathed rapidly and angrily 
for several minutes. Then he smiled sar- 
donically as he exclaimed, “ Welcome 
home!” 

For a little while he stood, considering 
the sign with a great deal of concentration. 
_ “ Description’s fair enough,” he acknowl- 
“The scar especially! H-m! 

- Radical in tendencies, meaning I don’t ap- 
prove of the Swiftwater gang, I suppose. 

_. Can’t deny that very well! Apt to associate 


‘go to Twin Falls. 


foothill slope between Twin Falls and Camp 


- years, and he had seen the railroad co n- 


-ment on 
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That el must. seve eet Veen 3! 
Anybody’s an anarchist in his catiitian 1 
that doesn’t bow down and kiss the big toe. 
of the Swiftwater. So I got three thousand 
dollars, did I? Wish I knew where I had_ 
hid it! » j 

He pursed his lips as if to whistle, but 
did not whistle, only looked thoughtful. 4 

“It kind of changes my plans, for a 
fact!” he admitted. ‘I don’t believe Ti 
re be too damfi welcome zi 


there. Now what— a 

The road was narrow, wide enough for 
a wagon or auto truck and no more—and 
newly constructed. It climbed the steep 


Three where the Swiftwater Company we 
building its big dam and power house. j 

From along this road, lower down on the 
mountain, now rose the unmistakable sound 
made by a light motor car climbing in low 
gear. Ivan King stopped speculating on 
his plans to listen and then stepped leisure- 
ly into the underbrush and fallen timber 
that bordered the road on either side. He 
could see, but was not visible to others 

He sat hidden, awaiting the passing of 
the automobile and Jno his brain whe 
he would do. 

It was three months since Ivan King 
had seen the little railroad station settle- 
ment of Twin Falls. Previous to that he 
had lived in or near Twin Falls for seven 


pleted and joined to the transcontinental 
system, watched the country settle and the 
town grow up. He knew every man ar d 
woman and child and dog and cat in the 
place—and they all knew him. 3 j 

Ivan King had located a homestead in the 
cafion up the mountainside, the cafion the 
Swiftwater Company was now preparing 
to use as its storage reservoir when nee nev 
power dam was. finished. q 

King had opposed the power project from 
the first, fighting to keep the land he 
labored to redeem from wilderness 
worked and saved to buy from the go 
“commutation.” When it 
definitely known the company meant 
in the dam, he organized an oppo 


; the Mtoe "approved, aoa tis cane: ‘was 
ptakensi2. 
A little time he lingered in Twin Falls, 
still railing against the invaders and un- 
- decided where to go or what to do. His 
_ lingering was prolonged finally by the ad- 
vent of a blond young woman from Seattle, 
the new private secretary to Colin Parkin- 
son, the resident manager of the develop- 
ment work. | : 
Her name was Pearl Smith, and Ivan 
_ King had but to look once into her violet 
_plue eyes to surrender his allegiance for life. 


- He loved her and that was all in the world | 


that interested him, that and trying to win 
Pearl Smith’s return of his volcanic affec- 
_ tion. 
- Something checked his rapid courtship 
even at the time his chances seemed bright. 
Ivan King realized one evening, with the 
~ suddenness of a lightning flash, that he had 
nothing to offer the girl but his undying 
-love—and a flesh and blood young woman, 
used to earning a good living by her own 
; ability, can’t be expected to exist on a 
- man’s love and nothing else.. Love doesn’t 
- pay grocer’s bills nor the landlord. 
King saw with terrifying humility that, 


- economically appraised, he was nobody at 


all. The small price the court allowed him 
for the land taken by the power company 
--was mostly spent. He had been idle many 
months. If he meant to win Pearl Smith 


as his wife it was up to him first to gain” 


enough to provide for a wife. 

He went away suddenly. 

- To Pearl Smith he merely said good-by 
and good luck—no more. King had a pride 
_ that kept him from ieee his. plans. 
He would succeed first. High time then 
_ to come to Pearl and say that he loved her. 
_. Three months he had been away, land 
cruising mostly in wild places. Luck had 
deserted him. The desirable wild land had 


strike for the coast, and finding Twin 
lis not far out of his way discovered that 
heart was stronger than his pride. He 


en taken up. He came back, meaning 


ng ay “thought t to ny shes cine eek a 
1 word to Pearl Smith, win her smile, some- 
Hi thing—anything—to hearten_ him in his 


quest. 
And this was what he came home o 


sign posted on a tree advertising a reward : 


for his arrest as a criminal! 


i, 


THE laboring automobile crawled around _ 
a bend of the narrow mountain road and 
Ivan King recognized it at the first glance. 
It was the two-seated, battered and muddy. ie 
little roadster used by officials of the Swift-— 


water Company to travel between the town 
and the construction camp. 

_ The man driving it was Colin Parkinson, 
resident manager of Swiftwater. 


Ivan King hated Parkinson for several ae 
For one, Parkinson repre- 
sented the triumphant corporation that had 
ousted him from his land. That was bad ie 


good reasons. 


enough, and the man’s complacent superior- —_— 


ity and swank made it worse. Another very — a 
good reason was that as Pearl Smith’s em- __ 


ployer Colin Parkinson daily sat for hours _ as 


in the company of that young woman, ~ oo 
laughing with her, joking her, practicing __ 
little familiarities, noticed by King in many __ 
jealous glances which made his blood too 
hot for his good health. That Parkinson 
was married did not abate his ardor in the — 


least. 


Parkinson wore a heavy, belted mackinaw 
and a rough tweed hat, for the late after- — | 
noon was chilly. He, too, was a big man— _ 


big, handsome and a little beefy. 


When King saw Parkinson driving the ae 
laboring little car that ground its weary __ 
way through the ruts, radiator boiling, he = 


saw red for a moment. 


His hand, without any conscious thought De 2 
on his part, went toward the pistol in the ce 


leather holster. 


“Accuses me of robbing that payroll, Loe 


does he?”’ King growled to himself. 


Then the actions of Colin Parkinson be- a | 


came strange, weird, and the hidden man 


traded his anger for astonishment. 


Colin Parkinson stopped the little auto- ue es 
mobile and got out, carrying a small, black a ee 
leather bag, which he. deposited carefully Paes: 


440 


at the side of the ae 


to the highway, started it and leaped to the 
ground. 

There was a little hollow at this point 
and a bank dropped away from the road. 
The automobile bounded off the latter and 


-down the bank. As it went it turned over 


and crashed into a stump. 

Parkinson stood on the road above it, 
viewing the wreck with evidence of satis- 
faction. 

King saw him lift the cloth hat foil his 
head and toss it beside the wrecked ma- 


chine, replacing it with a cap drawn from 


his coat pocket. Stranger still, he drew 
a pistol and fired several shots into the 
wrecked automobile, shots that left their 
mark on the machine. The mud of the 
road he trampled without regard for boots 


or wet feet. 


Finally Parkinson looked on this handi- 


work of his, and from his pose and expres- 


sion pronounced it good. He picked up-the 
black bag and struck into the underbrush, 


coming straight toward the hidden man. 
Il. 


IvAN Kine flattened himself behind a log 


| | and held his breath while the resident man- 
ager of the Swiftwater Company passed 


not six feet away, carrying the black bag. 
Parkinson’s ruddy, handsome face was 
placid and there was a shadowy smile about 
his full red lips. 


_ When he had gone King sat up and his s 
eyes were wide open. 


“Dog bite my cat!” 
he drawled slowly, and rising, pushed into 
the forest, paralleling the progress of Park- 


 inson. 


The light began to fade and dark came 


- hesitatingly, then conquering with a rush. 


The sky turned black and many stars glit- 
tered in it. The woods were a stygian 
gloom. : 

Colin Parkinson progressed like a. man 
who knew exactly where he was going. He 
made noise enough to guide the one who 
followed, using a woodsman’s cunning and 
patience. 

Eventually the two men went down a 


long hillside of another ravine far to one 


He rempunked. 
again, backed and slued the car crosswise 


. flushed hot all over. 
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side of the haa and thee peuseractad camps . 
King knew the place. There was an aban-_ 
doned mine near the foot of the slope and. 
he had sheltered in its shaft house from 
storms. He saw now that the door of the 
shaft house stood open, marked by a dim 
light. That was Parkinson’s objective. 

The door of the shaft house closed on 
Parkinson, and King felt his way close 
against its wall. The building was a shed 
of planks, covered with tar-paper. As King 
drew near a coat or blanket or newspaper 
was spread across its one window, shutting 
out the light and spoiling an outsider’s view _ 
of the interior. But the walls were thin, 
and cracks had developed between the warp- 
ing planks and King could hear what was: 
being said. 

For talk was going on. Somebody waited 
for Colin Parkinson at the abandoned mine, 
and that some one was a woman. King | 
knew with her first words that she was not 
Parkinson’s wife. 

Mrs. Parkinson, red-haired, unhappy, 
neurotic, overdressed, had a voice peculiarly - 
rasping that everybody i in Twin Falls knew | 
and sometimes, in mockery, mimicked. No-- 
body could hear her voice and confuse it 
with another woman’s. The woman who 
was talking to Parkinson spoke in a low 7 
tone, rather musically. q 

When Ivan King heard the voice he 
He was astounded. 4 
He began to shiver with a fever that was 
awful. Resolutely his heart denied the tes- 
timony of his ears. ; 

“Tt is not!” his heart cried. “ Nobody 
but a yellow dog would even think such a 
thing about—her. Whatever this woman is 
—and I can imagine her sort!—she must 
be at the bottom of this thing. It was. 
bound to be a woman when Parken was 
concerned.” { 

As Parkinson turned from covering the 
window the woman had spoken first, a little 
sharply and peremptorily. ‘“ No! Don’t = 
not here—not now!”’ 4 

“Not one kiss!” Parkinson exclaimed. — 

‘Please! Later, when we get away—” 

“Well, you are a funny one! Haven’t 
kissed me yet. However— Did you get 
out of town all right. Nobody wise to 
youe”’ i a 


y guessed a abing: Tm sure. ty 
s you told me. Packed nothing. Just 
went for the usual stroll after worlt—and 
continued on to this place—” 

“Good enough! In a little burg like 
that—wheére every tongue wags and every 
house has at least one woman’s eyes watch- 
ing and spying—you ve got to be careful, I 
tell you. Damn n these hick town gossips— 
damn their towns!” ° ‘ 

“Yes, I agree. Damn them—” > 

fe And if that red head—if my wife knew 
—about us—” 

“ Your wife!’ Don’t—” A pause. Then 
she exclaimed, “ But you brought a bag, I 
see?” 

“Oh, this! Well, this is carfare.” Par- 
kinson chuckled humorously and there was 
a moment’s silence in which, evidently, he 


displayed the contents of the small satchel . 


he carried, for the woman cried out, 
“Money! Where in the world did you get 
all that money?” 

“Don’t tell the world about it!” he re- 
proved sharply. Then playfully, ‘ Now, 
now! Don’t ask too many questions. It’s 
money: Let it go at that. Money we're 
going to spend buying you pretty things to 
wrap those pretty shoulders and make all 
the men mad with jealousy of me when we 
get to Honolulu.. Remember, it takes money 
to keep a girl like you happy in this world!” 

“Yes, it does. I hope there’s enough—”’ 
 “Hunh! Well, just lift aside that loose 
plank in the floor and tell me eae you see 
under it.” 

Came the muffled sounds of a board 
being moved and then the woman’s exclama- 
tion, “ Another little black bag!’”., 

“Right, my dear! Bring it here.” 

“And that’s full of money, too! 
: Colin! De; 

Parkinson chuckled. “ Enough to pay 
for our honeymoon, I guess. Yes, and leave 
a little over. Eight thousand in all—” 

_ “But where—where did you get all 
this?” 

_ “Told you I’d surprise you, didn’t I, 
girlie?” 

- “But I don’t understand. Colin, you 
never saved all that from your salary—” 
“Saved it! Hah, that’s good—awfully 
good! Save it out of my- salary with that 


Why, 


AA1 


Fy aune hag--excuse me, I mean the 
highly esteemed Mrs. Parkinson—blowing 
my money like a drunken sailor. 


Save it? 
What a chance!” : | 

“Then, how—” 

“Girlie, we can’t stop to worry about 
that now. We've got a long, hard night trip 
up the trail and round about to the railroad. 
Then Spokane, then double back again to 
the coast and to San Francisco and the 
steamship. You'll have to forget those 
questions for to-night. We're not out of 
the woods yet, just because we’ve outwitted 
those delightfully thick-headed yokels at 
Twin Falls. Later—” 

The woman gave a low exclamation. 
“Colin Parkinson! ‘This is the payroll for | 
the construction camp. I typewrote this 
checking list this very afternoon—” 

Parkinson said irritably, “ All at : 
What of it—” | 

“And this other! 
stolen in August!” 

> Padnit it.” 

“Then you—you took that money!” ; 

“Does it matter a damn who took it—or — 
how it was taken—or why. We’ve got it, 
now, for Heaven’s sake forget—” : 

“You did take it. Admit it!” 

“Oh, forget this stuff! What—” 

“ Admit it! I won’t go a step until you 
do. You staged that robbery yourself— 
and took the money.” 

Parkinson exclaimed sulkily, ‘“ Suffering 
-wildcats! What difference does it make? 


That’s the payroll 


If that isn’t like a woman—well, then I 


did. ° 
you—” 

The sentence was never finished. At that 
instant Ivan King burst in the door of the 
shaft house with a slam and loomed there, 
menacing and terrible in the yellow light of 
candles that stood on a shelf. 

King held his pistol ready, and it covered 
Parkinson instantly. 

‘“‘T’ve heard all I need to hear,” he ex- 
claimed. “ Your game is up, Parkinson.” 

As the door burst open the woman 
screamed and sprang back. Instantly, as 
if guided by overwhelming instinct, her 
hand caught at the loose cape wrapped 
about her and shielded her face. 

King’s next words were addressed to her. 


x << 


I took the money. Now I hope 
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“JT don’t know. ne you are, ¥ he sald . 


bitterly. “I’ve not seen your face—and 
don’t want to. You have done a mad thing, 
coming here with this man. From your 
talk you intended domg worse—running 
off with another woman’s husband. I don’t 
know if you have any shame or not, but 
- Ym going to give you the benefit of a 
doubt. I’m going to give you a chance to 
go back wherever you belong, and I don’t 
want to see your face just for that reason. 
[ll never know who you are—and nobody 
else will evef know a woman was mixed 
up in this. Are you armed?”’ 
The woman nodded her veiled head. 
-“ Throw your pistol on the floor.” 
She fumbled in her dress and threw a 
small weapon at his feet. 
_ “There’s a lean-to there,” King said, 
‘pointing to a door. “ Used to be the coal 
_ shed when there was a hoisting engine in 
this room. Go in there.. When I’m gone 
you can leave—and if you take my advice 
you'll go back to an honest job and a decent 
life.” 

There was a bitterness like some cor- 
_roding acid in his voice. He stood panting 
when he had finished speaking. His face 
wore a grimness, a pallor that was dreadful 
to see. 

_ The woman, keeping her face well hid, 
bowed her head and went into the lean- 
eo. shed without a word. . 


IV. 


Kinc made an effort to conquer his emo- 
tion and turned his attention to Parkinson. 
The manager of the Swiftwater had said 
nothing. The ruddy face was a dirty white, 
-and his eyes, which never left King’s, had 
the look of some unclean little animal’s 
eyes when it is cornered and knows it must 
die. 

King considered Parkinson thoughtfully. 

“Tf T killed you,” he muttered, ‘‘ nobody 
could blame me. I wonder if-that isn’t the 
simplest thing to do. I wonder.” 

Parkinson tried to swallow, tried to 


speak, and failed at both attempts. His 


_ muscles would not function. 
King stepped close to him, and the gen- 
eral manager shrank back and back until 
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he was. pressed against 
pulley wheel. King's: hand ee 


the: ‘man’s pistol, and took possession of it. 


-turned over his shoulder while his hand 


‘son took on the appearance of an Egyptian Ir 


his pockets, hunting for weapons, 
the touch Parkinson shivered. ‘King 


“ Quite a game you’ve been playing— 
quite a smart little game!” King’s smile 
was not nice to see. “ Staging a little hold- 
up of yourself to cover your stealings, eh? 
Smart idea! And blaming it onto me! 
That was another bright idea. Of course 
you should fret about how I felt coming 
back here and finding myself posted as a 
thiei—you should worry about anybody 
but yourself and your own little schemes!” 

King’s anger rose for a moment to boiling 
point. The pistol in his hand was clasped 
tighter and with a murderous intent. His 
lips parted in a ghastly sort of grin. ble. 
gray eyes took on a ted light that was 1 
fearful: | | 
Parkinson gasped and shut his own eyes, ; 
and his knees bent weakly. | 

“No, I won’t kill you,” King announced. 
He had. fought back that impulse by a 
great effort. ‘That wouldn’t help me 
and it wouldn’t hurt you half as much a 
you.deserve. Parkinson, hand me that rope 
that hangs behind you!” | 

-To reach the coil of rope hanging < on the 
post Parkinson had to turn around, but he 
tried to keep his eyes on King, his head 


groped for the rope. The action was gro 0- 
tesque. 

King took the rope and cast a loop about 
his prisoner and the post with one hand. 
He tightened it savagely, then with bo th 
hands—for there was no longer any reason 
to cover his prisoner with the pistol—he 
wound loop after loop, lashing the general 
manager flat against the upright timber. 
He did the job so thoroughly that Parkin- | 


. 
i 


mummy in its swathings. | 
“Now,” said King, “I’m going for the | 
sheriff. Il take charge of these pay ro. 
Tl see that the sheriff gets them—and 
you.” 

He hesitated a moment, chew went. to: the 
closed door that led to the lean-to s! 

“Come out of there,” he callec 


able you. “You may 
uw Le of this place. I 
_ sha’n’t hae you, nasa witness, No- 
body, will ever ee Are you coming 


: dine turned his back to the door and 
walked a few paces away. 
door scrape open and the light, quick step 
of the woman. The step faltered. 
“Don’t linger,” King said sharply. 
_ “Y¥ou’ll need to hurry to escape | the gossip 
of Twin Falls.” : 

The woman had turned toward him, her 
hands stretched out in a queer, involuntary 
_ gesture that seemed to ask for a hearing— 
or some special clemency. 

__. At King’s words she was about to obey, 
_ but the sound of*a man’s voice came from 
- outside the shanty. She gasped with 
fright. 

( King 

. Well. back into’ the shed. That’s the 
_ only chance for you now.” 

. Somebody knocked at the shaft-house 
_ door—a loud, peremptory knock. 

= “Hurry,” ‘King advised. The door to 
the lean-to closed as he pulled open the 
outer door. | 

A man and a woman burst into the shaft- 
house. 
_ The man took in the scene with a glance, 
__ and he backed King against the wall at the 
point of a pistol, disarming his prisoner 
with practiced. speed. : 

“IT wasn’t expecting you,” he said to 
“You've got a nerve, coming back 


had heard. ‘“ Damn!” he said. 


_ He turned to Parkinson. “ Well, Mr. 
_ Parkinson, what’s this—another hold-up of 
the pay roll?” 

“You can see for yourself,” Parkinson 
urst out. -“‘ That’s Ivan King, sheriff.” 

- “And he tried it again! We-e-l-l, the 
son of a gun!” 

“The pay roll’s in that bag,’ Parkinson 
‘Went on. “And the missing August one’s 
a the other. He hid it here. I suppose 
you found my auto—and followed—” 
“No,” said the sheriff uneasily. “We— 
t is” His a turned toward his wo- 


He heard the 


[E NEXT ROOM. 


fore. When he did his eyes bulged. 
_ She spoke in a voice peculiarly rasping. 
“Where’s that young woman?” 

“Yes!” the sheriff exclaimed. “‘ Where— 
that is—er—is there a woman? 
come here with a woman?” os 

“Bosh!” snarled Mrs. Parkinson. — 


Where’s that woman? Trot her out!” 
“What woman?” Parkinson sulked. He 


turned his eyes toward King as if to ask a 
question. ie 
“What woman!” Mrs. Parkinson plants x 


ed herself before her husband. “ Don’t try 
that stuff on me. If it isn’t one woman 
it’s another with you—all the time. You 


thought you were putting over something — 

Well, this time I caught 
You brought a woman 

here—and you intended to run off with her - 


on me, I suppose? 
you with the goods. 


—desert your wife— 
“‘ Ah, who says I did?” 


“This says you did. The whole town — 


must know it when somebody goes to the 
trouble of writing me a letter.” Mrs. 
Parkinson waved a pink envelope in her 
husband’s — face. 
snapped, 
fool: She’s here.” 

Kaynor, the sheriff, turned uneasily to- 
ward King. He did not relish his job. 
“ Where’s the girl Parkinson had with him 
—or met here? She’s here, isn’t she?” 


“ Sheriff Kaynor,” she 
“find that little yellony-hateed 


4 turn Bis headiat all, had not seen ike he e 


Did you 


é< Of bide 
course he did. Didn’t I get that letter? 


“There’s no woman here—and I got. 
here as soon as Parkinson did,” King said 


coolly. ‘‘ Now, about this pay roll. Sher- 


iff, I accuse Parkinson himself of robbing _ 
the company, and before I get through [ll — 


prove it. I saw him ditch his car and bring 
that sack of money here. Saw him dig up 
that other bag from under the floor—” 


“Likely, isn’t it?” Parkinson sneered, 


“He held me up on the trail, almost ex- 
actly where he did before. 


here and tied me. 
starve to death in this hole, I suppose—” 


“You heard my story,” King protested. . 
Parkinson laughed triumphantly. “ Your 
A fine time you'll have aaa) itl : 


story! 
Where’s gti Witnesses?” ; 


I slued the car. 
into the ditch, trying to get away from 
him. But he caught me and brought me 
Going to leave me to 


is hid—” 


pi teed steadily. 


‘““ Where’s that 
Never mind 


‘repeated her parrot cry: 
woman? Find that woman! 


this talk—bring out that velar tae ad-— 


venturess!”’ 

“Tf there is any witness or any evidence 
to prove what you say, King, I’d advise 
you to produce it,” the sheriff said sternly. 

“ There’s no witness here,” King main- 
tained: “There is no woman, I repeat. 
; But—” 

“ There’s another door! ” Mrs. Parkinson 
screamed. “ They hid her in there. Now 
we'll see!” 

She ran toward the door of the lean-to. 
‘King sprang to interpose his body. 


V. 


“ Mrs, ParKINSON,” King said sternly, 
“listen to me. I thoroughly agree with 
you about your husband. He’s a yellow 

dog. There is no polite word that describes 

what he is. I don’t doubt for a moment 

that he would. misconduct himself with a 
- ‘woman—any woman silly enough to think 


him worth the risk—” 


“He met a woman here, I tell you! I 


Ge got a letter, a warning, late this afternoon, 
And that woman 


‘telling me all about it. 


“No woman is hid here,” King main- 
“You have my word. for 


that——” Y 
 “YVour word! Bosh!” 
on My word! ” King’s eyes flashed. 


“Do you think I am a fool? Do you think 
if there was a woman here, a witness to 
what I[say— See here, I stand here false- 
ly accused. This husband of yours framed 
up evidence that convicts me of robbing 
the company’s pay roll messenger; declares 
that to-night I brought him here to rob the 
company again. Do you know what it 
means if they prove that? It means life 
imprisonment for me. If there was a wo- 


man here—if that woman was my own 
- mother, or my own sweetheart—d’you think 
‘Td shield her now!” » 
The man’s low tone, his suppressed ve- 
_ hemence that trembled in every word and 
tone, his ca mation face, awed the red-haired 
| wile 2 


‘hornly, 4 peng is a woman.” 


false accusations against King — every 


_kinson some time before the pay roll rob- 


‘As if this were her cue, “Mrs. Paks 


“You are quite right, Mrs Park ci 
I am the woman.” Ss 

The door of the lean-to opened and the. 
woman came into the light. 

King stepped back unsteadily, alae a | 
weak gesture with his hands—a gesture of | 
surrender. His head sank, and he turned — 
his eyes aside, resolutely refusing to look 
at the yellow-haired girl who faced them. 

_ Parkinson groaned: ‘“ You you, damn 
fool!” 

The sheriff’s mouth fell open, . 

“ Ah!” Parkinson’s wife burst out shrilly. 
“You! Just like the letter said. Well, 
Miss Pearl Smith!” : 

“ Just like the letter said, ” Pearl Smith 
agreed. ‘ Because I wrote that letter to 
you myself, Mrs. Parkinson. I needed you~ 
and the sheriff here to-night—and I was” 
pretty sure that would bring you.” 

As she hesitated nobody said anything 
nor moved. The silence was like a spell of 
magic. 

Pearl Smith walked over to the sheriit 
and took him by the arm. 

“Don’t bother to untie that man untill 
you handcuff him,” she said, pointing to 
Parkinson. “JI haye a complete case. 
against him—-embezzlement of funds, rob- 
bery of the Swiftwater Company’ S pay rolls, 1 
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thing.” . =| 
Sheriff Kaynor gasped foolishly. “ Well, 
what—well, who—just how—” | 
Pearl Smith turned back her cape and 
showed the sheriff a badge. She handed 
him a card of identification. The se 
whistled shrilly. . | ; | 
“Qh, great guns! Bae me, Miss— | 
But who'd have figured on that?” + 
“Exactly,” she agreed. ‘“ The Swift. 
water Company had reason to suspect Par- 


beries. There had been other embezzle- 
ments, rather cleverly covered up. The 
Bankers Detective Agency was consulted— 
and I was sent up here as Parkinson’s ; 
retary. To-night I had to AE ANEE, this li 


b- ® You'- hear, King,” ~said the sheriff. 
- “You're not ander arrest any longer.” 
King nodded, his eyes still avoiding the 
blue eyes of Pearl Smith. “If you don’t 
mind, then, sheriff—I’ll be on my way.” 
“Need you later as a witness, of course.” 
“ You'll find me when you want me.” 
King started toward the outer door, ag 
gaze fixed steadily downward. 
“Wait!” Pearl said sharply. ‘“ Wait. I 
must see you—a minute. Sheriff, please 
take these people down the trail. We'll be 
right along.” 
When the sheriff and the Parkinsons were 
gone the girl turned toward King. 
“JT just—wanted you to—understand— 
that’s all,’ she said unsteadily. ‘I never 
was very proud of my—profession, King. 
My father was a detective all his life. He 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WHISPERS IN THE DARK. 


NHAPPY weather hung on the heels 

of the Karluk as though the night 
* of drizzle in which she left Seattle 
: arbor was some sort of magic spell that 


here, | ; “Beant me the tricks. 
advice oud not ‘hold 1 King any 
ure. has" a pretty big reason for 

enough. Doctors cost so much! 


When rheumatism 
crippled him, and I had to earn a living for 
us both, that was the only thing that paid 
But I 
never had a case—like this before. It was 
my first big chance. If I had known what 
it would lead to!” She shivered. “ But, 
King, you must understand! Once the 
thing was undertaken—once I had started 
my case I had to go through with it. Like 
a soldier. Orders, you know. And the 
moral obligation. J had to do things, and © 
pretend things, that—that hurt me so—” | 

“Don’t!” King exclaimed. “Don’t! - 
You explaining to me! You—almost apol- 
ogizing! Why, I’m the one—it’s the things | 
I thought and felt—jumping to conclusions 
when all my love for you told me they were 
lies. I’m the one to ask your forgiveness. 
I do ask it—” 


He got no further. Pearl Smith was in — 


his arms, granting not only her forgiveness — 
but her lifelong love. 


Jack, Bechdolt 


Aathor of “The One Way Street,” etc, 


could not be banished. It was still too earry 
in the year to hope for much relief, and the 
North Pacific was turbulent with gales and 


squalls of snow and sleet, damp, clinging ane 


fogs and temperatures that made men shiver _ 
in spite-of heavy saan ueite and» Lae wae 
jackets. ad Nea 


pir 
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a argued. 
tion. He’s a rotten little quitter! a 


: a ‘meant to go! 
oda nothin that last day but buy things— 
like a small boy going camping.” 


: the time! 
self right now.” 


make it out. 
and help us!” He was bewildered and hurt 


From the time the stout pireticny eal eo : The 1 


- dropped Cape Flattery Light they would be 


out of sight of land until they raised Kodiak _ 
Island. Captain Blye had orders to find 
Then Hayes would give him - 


this landfall. 
further instructions. | 

Blye displayed no surprise at his peculiar 
orders. He nodded assent and went about 
his business. They saw the captain only 
at meals, and not always then. Socially 
he could scarcely be called an addition to 
any circle. With his peculiar economy of 


words he could manage to answer the most 


- involved question or discussion in five sec- 
_onds flat, and he never argued the point. 


_ Jf undisturbed, he ate without a word, and 


- sometimes his frosty blue eyes stole sly 
glances about the table. But what he 
me: thought of them all and their enterprise he 
_ kept to himself. 
When they established beyond a doubt 
that Al Sapley was left on the dock in Seat- 


tle, Hayes suggested stopping at Fort Town- 
a send. to send a telegram. The iatiet was 
discussed and vetoed. 


- “He meant to stay ashore,’ Beach 
“ There isn’t any other explana- 


‘“ Unless he got tangled up in all that junk 


: . and. fell off the dock,” Marion suggested. 
Pe ¢¢ But -he ; 


Hayes could not understnd it, 


He was so enthusiastic! He 


- “Then the small boy got cold feet when 
you cut him down to one rifle with which 
to face the wilderness,” Beach grinned. 
Marion suggested another explanation. 
“Al Sapley has.a twisted sense of humor. 
_ He’s a great little practical joker. I’ve 


seen him go to no end of trouble to make 
a fool of himself and then get his reward. 
by laughing at the people who were simple 


enough to think he did not know bettetr. 
It’s a queer, inverted sort of egotism. It 


_ would be like the little rat, exactly, to go 
to all that trouble and mean to fool us all 
He’s probably laughing to him- 


_ Hayes exclaimed hopelessly, “I can’t 
He seemed so anxious to go 


. a oy ee 's desertion. He liked Sapley. 


if you're getting the solid satisfaction—hap- 


their ne ie ee. a 
stearner neared her western Alaskan destina- 
tion a restlessness came over Jonathan 
Hayes. It was as if the man smelled the 
land that was his home. He was much on 
deck in spite of sleet and damp, staring — 
into the vast, gray, ever-shifting horizon : 
where the snow ghosts danced. With each > 
breath he seemed to expand and grow. All 
trace of the weariness, the beaten look he 
had worn on Broadway was gone. He 
laughed often and sang old songs under his — 3 
breath. ‘és : 
Marion, muffled against the damp and 
cold, ventured out after the evening meai, 
determined to get some exercise and fresh 
air in spite of weather. She discovered 
Hayes by the rail near the bow, his usual 
post. He was staring steadily into the 
blackness and she heard him singing to him- 
self. The Karluk pitched and sent her stag | 
gering against him. | 
Hayes caught her and held her fast. 
“ You have no business going out alone on > 
deck,’ he growled. “ Especially at night. 
Suppose you had gone over the rai ache 
would have seen you in this muck?” 
“Don’t be sore when you ought to feel 
so happy, Hayes!” 
‘Tam happy. I never felt like ‘this in 
all my life, so alive and full of hope and 
dead sure that Pm going to whittle out life 
to suit myself!” Hayes established her 
firmly against the rail and he shielded her 


there, safe. “ And how about you?” he 
asked. | 4 
«“ Me!” | apes A ie. 
“Yes. How do you feel: What do you 


think about all day, I wonder? I wonder 
piness—you ought to get from doing a big 
thing? a 


make you feel proud?” mE 
“Oh, that! Hayes, you will insist 4 on | 
making a mountain out of little Raines AF} 


ir ty work, peer 
-d-you what little help 
Set you on your feet? I 


as I did about rolling you in the mud in 
the first place!” She shivered. 
_ Hayes said softly, “‘ You’re a very splen- 


as eee woman, Mar- ~ 


e Yon” 
, © Oh, please, not that—” : 
“Just that! My dear, my dear, if you 


- knew how I have watched you these last 
_. few weeks, how I’ve appreciated the things 
you did. so bravely and cheerfully—and 
_ laughed at and called nothing! And how I 


wished I had the words to say to you that © 


I understood and loved you for them. And 
_ once I called you a tinsel woman! You 
-- remember? Over there on Kalvik, some- 
_ where out there ahead of us, when we stood 
on the beach and saw the yacht coming? 
Marion! Can you ever forgive me that?” 

Marion heard this in a kind of shivering 
delight—a delight that was a good part 
terror. Hayes must not be let say these 
things! Her bargain with Beach was made 
‘and she never welshed on her promises, as 
Beach reminded her when she: made it. 
“Hayes must not be let to hope—not even 
for a minute. She summoned all her will. 
_“ Hayes,” she said sharply in her best 
Broadway manner, “ let’s wi get sloppy! 
_ The weather’s bad enough— 
“Tm talking sense. I’m talking the 
truest common sense there is, oo when 
I say I love and reverence you—”’’ 
_ Marion giggled audaciously. ‘ You look 
as if you were preaching my funeral eulogy! 
_ “She mimicked his words, “‘I love and 
: Oh, Hayes, when you roll 
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~ After a silence Hayes said quietly, “I 
am very sorry if I oon ridiculous. 
I feel is not amusing— 

She caught his arm tight and pressed it. 
I know! I do understand. But— 

Hayes’s arms were about her. He held 
tightly while he said en “Then 


4 ae 


n't. have half as much to do with that» 


little. 


she said hurriedly. 


What - 


he at you from the minute you came to 


Kalvik—always—in spite of everything! 
And now—now that I’m going to succeed, 
going to prove myself against that world of 
yours, I want ‘bade to keep your ponies and 
listen to me— 

Promise!” . 

Fright had made her voice harsh. 


“Yes, your promise, made to me that — 


night on Fox’s yacht. You promised then 
you would wait for me—until I suc- 
ceeded—”’ k = 

“Yes, until you succeeded!” se deal 
aged to laugh again, mocking him. 
ful, sucker! 
yet. This is no time to yell!” 

“T will do ponte I set out to do!” 

“So you say—” 

“T’m not boasting without cause. Tm 
going to do this thing. And then you must 
listen when I ask you to marry me!” 


‘“‘T—if I made that promise, Hayes—” 


“You did make that promise!” 

“ Yes, yes! But not now! You must 
not ask me now! You must not—” | 

“Vou don’t care! It’s no use asking 
your” 

She pulled away from him, hanes a 


say, realizing that her secret must be kept 


- from him still—kept from him until he had 
done what he set out to do—and ae i 


lest he guess that secret. 


-“ You—you don’t know me. Not really,” 
“How can you know 


what goes on inside my head—in my heart? 
If you could see what is there, how utterly 
trivial I am—how worthless—” 

*“* Marion!” 

“T am! 
a tinsel woman. It’s Broadway—it’s in my 


blood. Hayes, can’t you understand I’m not 


your sort—I’m not worth it!” 


“You shan’t say thath: That's not 
¥. ce : 


true!” Se 
“It is true! Its true.  Fruet “Hayes, 

you must understand. I—Il’m not even 

decent.” : Pee 


‘ What’s this?” — : 
“In my thoughts I’m not. 


I’m not. I’m no good. No good! 
ten, bad lot. Not decent!” 
“ Marion, 


Hayes was protesting hotly. 


* Cares", 
You’re not out of the woods 


She was terrified at what she might 


Vm sehen what you said—_ 


In my heart a : 
; A rot- a 


Vhcs 


whiter than this page. Here, take a drink! 


things! 
his heart out with this damned waiting— 
waiting!” 


said. 
we ought to reach that ”— 
_ sharply—‘ we ought to reach our port,” he 
amended. 
‘ Suppose Blye’s reckoning is all right?” 


fj MS. 
on our trail these days!” 


in. 
cabin that was dining room and saloon and 


“Pil deal you a few poker hands,” 
gested cheerfully. 

se Cardsl 
- to-night, Beach.” 


this is all nonsense. Vag must never say a 

thing like that! I won’t let you say it—” 
_ But she interrupted so earnestly he was 

silenced. 


“Take me to my stateroom. 
Now. Don’t say a word more. Not one 


word. And don’t let me talk of this again. 


Rode 


Do you understand? Not now! 

Hayes took her arm and led her to her 
little cabin. At the door he said gravely, 
“Nothing you say can frighten me—-or 
change me. [ love you.” 

The door was slammed in his face. On 
the inside Marion leaned weakly against 
the panels. ‘‘ Oh, dear God!” she sobbed. 


Hayes tramped the deck a couple of hours - 


more, soaked without and raging hot with- 
Finally he went to the little general 


office at times, and found Beach yawning 


over a novel. 


“You look like a drowned rat,” Beach 
said. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you?” 
“* Nothing.” 


‘Tt looks like nothing! Your face is 
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Hayes drank what was given him without 


~ any consciousness of the act. 


Beach made him lay off his wet coat. 


I haven’t the stomach for that 


“Too bad you don’t like cards. Stupid 
But they keep a man from eating 


at Waiting is pretty nearly over,” Hayes 
“Two days, three at the outside, and 
he looked about 


Beach grunted. ‘ No landfall since we left 
F lattery! Not even a clear day to shoot 
the sun! 


poor guesser!”’ 
“The thick weather is one blessing, at 


least—” 
_ “ What’s that, Hayes?”’ 


-“ Cook—if Cook happens to be following 
He would have a sweet time keeping 


. a in Seattle as as if somebody 


to-night, 


he sug- 


All he’s got to go by is the log. 
Jf this boat’s as fast as he claims I’m a 


trail, I’m glad it’s going to be « 
soon! I can remember pleasanter_ exc z 
sions than this—” ie | 

“It’s pretty fine of you to come, pe 
You know how much this means to me. Pi | 
I hope you know how much I appreciate — 
your help—all your trouble—your friend-_ 
ship—” Hayes choked. “I can’t say it— 
But, thanks!” He grasped — 
Beach’s hand and turned away. “I’m go-— 
ing to bed.” & 

Beach looked long and thoughtfully at | 
the door after it had closed on Hayes. a 
‘““He doesn’t know!” he thought. “ He 
hasn’t even a suspicion yet! I’m almost 
sorry for that big innocent—but we can’t : 
both have Marion—and I mean to!” 

Marion found her little cabin intolerable. — 
She could not sleep, she could not rest or 4 
even stay still because of the jangle of emo- 
tions Hayes had started. She wrapped her-— 
self finally and went out into the. night 
again. A high wind and the pitching of 
the Karluk made walking the deck almost — 
impossible. She found a shelter in the 
angle of the deck house near the bridge 
and sat down on the coaming of a skylight 
The vessel’s stack was close by and radiated 
warmth, The fresh air was delicious. Her 
aching head quieted. 

Her mind could not leave her Faun i 
It was a ghastly mess and no mistake. Yet 
a month ago this would have seemed thel 
logical solution. A couple of months ago- 
to promise Beach would have been the real- 
ization of an ambition. She was doing what 
she had planned to do last summer: winning — 
the man so many ambitious girls had tried 
for—and doing Hayes a good turn besides. — 
Why wasn’t she glad about it? Why wasn’t | 
she tickled pink? Life had got itself s 
balled up she couldn’t be sure about any- 
thing—yes, one thing! When Hayes found 
out her promise to Beach—that would be 
tough on Hayes—pretty darn tough! a 

Yet the warmth and the stinging fresh- 
ness of the salt air brought quiet of a sort. 
She ceased to think at all, lulled, ee he 
unceasing harping of the wind i in ate ays 


ven “shivering! | ; 


ez 
a she was saiiee acanict the walls of 
he lak ‘house and beneath a cabin port. 
mebody » “was talking in there—two men 
Jking—questions and answers and a 
uckle or two. One of them must be Cap- 
fain Blye. The other— 

Marion stiffened bolt upright. She did 
not breathe in the intensity of her effort to 
isten. An ice-cold wave of fright went 


fright, for her reason tried to reassure her 
_ she had not heard right. 
ie She craned her head and glanced up at 
te cabin port. It had been screwed open 
a crack for ventilation. She rose to her 
- feet to press her ear closer, though the effort 
_ to codrdinate her fear-bound muscles was 
y agonizing. She clung to the wall, raising 
her head slowly, fearfully toward the port. 
A murmured phrase leaked out, then 
Blye’s nasal twang. “ Wait. Port’s open. 
Colder than Greenland to-night.” 
A few inches from her head the captain’s 
hand clamped the window into its socket. 
Presently she ventured to look, hoping 
that a glance into the cabin would dispel 
ier nightmare phantasy. But a curtain 
— had been drawn across the glass. 
__ Marion ran down the deck, staggering 
__with the lurching of the plunging steamer, 
careless of all risk of falling, of being 
washed off by some marauding wave. 
- Beach and Hayes had cabins side by 


p) 


and were in the after-deck house. 
hammered frantically at one door, then the 
ither, whispering the men’s names. 

Beach, who had scarcely entered his 
bin, opened his door first. She clutched 
at him when Hayes’s door opened and he 
ame out, coatless. 

ie Marion dragged them both into Bendl’s 
bin. She was white and breathless, and 
r brown eyes were big and round. She 
oked like a child terrified by a bad dream. 
ts On this boat! ” she whispered, shudder- 
Jawing at them. “On this very 
son this boat!” — 


ingling through her, a true nightmare 


: ‘What? 
You're sick!” — 

They pushed her ae ee onto. Baaces 
berth, and Beach made her drink something 
warming from his flask. 


Marion, child, you AS < 


““ Easy now!” Hayes was saying —— 


look after it,’’ Beach reassured her. 
who—” 

ce Cook! 33 

The men stared blankly. 


“Captain Darius Cook!” Marion — ae 


peated frantically. “He is! I heard him— 
heard him talking. In the cabin. 


voice.” 
Hayes satis out of the cabin and re- 


é< Now, ; 


With 
Blye. I was.at the window. I heard Cook's 3 


‘ingly. ‘“ What’s scared you? Who’s on this 
boat?” ‘ 
“Whoever it is won’t hurt you. We'll S 


appeared ina moment, fully dressed. His 


hand slipped a pistol into the coat pocket — 


as he came in. He found Beach ready. 


“ Stay right here,” they scsi ne girl, 


e Don't—dow’ t do-—amytirine — 


Tetatnas tonkiet) Peay promised, and : 


they hueried to the deck. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A PLACE WITHOUT A NAME. 


him 
“Wait,” he murmured. 
to use a little strategy. 


Bitm grasped Hayes’ Ss arm and halted 


‘‘ We've got : 
If that should be 


Cook we want to know it, but we do not © 


want to let him know we know—not until 
Let’s figure out 


we've thought things out. 
how to go at this—” 
“ You're right, Beach! 


surprised him—”’ 
~ “ T-can’t believe it’s he! 
dreaming!” 
“You don’t know Cook. r do! | 
what’s your plan?” 
‘“T'll talk to Blye. 


Now, ae 


If Cook isabéerd =~ 
we could get rid of him at Kodiak if we 


Marion’ s been ae 


ae ‘ ; x 
7a Sy. 
Bist 

bes 


If our man’s nee ine 


that cabin. you'll have a chance to look 


about. See what you can find out—but 
don’t give yourself away!” Beach laughed 
shortly. ‘‘ What utter rot! 
this was a melodrama. Marion must have | 


dreamed it. The sg S eS haa. 


VYou’d think — : : 


450° 


Even: Hayes smiled a anes 
gin to agree with you. Well, we had better 
look. It will satisfy her.” 


Beach’s knock at the cabin door brought | 


a sharp query from Captain Blye. 
-“ Well?” 

ltis Beach and Hayes. May we come 
in?” : 


After a moment of waiting Blye opened 


.the door. The captain was coatless and 
without shoes. He rubbed his eyes as they 
entered. 


The master’s cabin was a little larger 
_-than the staterooms, but equally bleak. 
- There were two seats and a small business 
desk built into the bulkhead. Against the 
inner wall of the room, in an alcove, was 
his berth, the curtains drawn. Their first 
- searching glances discovered everything as 


it should be, except those drawn curtains of 


-the berth—and that was no unusual thing. 
| Blye maintained his customary silence as 
- they seated themselves. He was the pic- 
- ture of a man roused from a nap and not 
_~overwhelmend with oe at the interrup- 
tion. 

“We got to Seine about progress,”’ 
‘Beach was explaining affably as he leaned 
near the captain. ‘“‘ Hope you don’t mind 
the interruption too much. You see neither 


of us knows anything of navigation—” 


“Thought you owned a yacht?” 

** Well! You must have been looking up 
my family tree!” 

“ Naturally. Business. 
mon sense—” | 
~  “T do own a yacht. But I don’t know 

how to run it. Well, are you going to de- 
“liver the ponds = wil we see Kodiak to- 
- morrow?” 
Blye reached into the business desk and 
produced his log. He picked up paper and 
pencil: and began to explain his calculations 
. to Beach. 
The sportsman leaned forward, all atten- 
tion and questions, managing by his bulk 
to shield Hayes from the captain. Hayes 
rose as if to come closer and look over their 
- shoulders. The ship lurched .and he stag- 
gered with it, straight back against the 
closed curtains of the berth. 
_. The curtains parted with his weight and 
he half sat, half sprawled on the floor. — 


Might say com- 


with wrinkled brow. 


_ Uyak for a bit.” 


' Hayes murmured.. 


“it!” 


‘in the stop at Uyak just to make sure we | 


‘routine of any small freighter. 


oe Ibe aa he weencs 


at sea.” 
Bye suse a ae blue eye. 
“Seasick?” he twanged ie dh 
Hayes looked apologetic. “I ‘revel 
could make my feet track on a boat!” He | 
rose and rejoined them, bracing his sway 
ing figure against the wall. 7 
Beach studied the captain’ S ‘calc dane 
_ “It beats me!” he _ 
exclaimed. ~‘‘ You mean to say without 
anything to go by but this dead reckoning, — 
you expect to pick up a pin point on the: 
globe? God!” — : 
“ Ain’t be’n off yet. Be’n sailin’ sixty-— 
five years. Never off more’n fifty miles.” — 
Both men murmured appropriate ap-— 
plause. ‘‘ When you pick up the island,” 
Hayes said with a yawn, “ go round into 
Shelikof Strait, We'll have to stop near 


“Stop!” Blye exclaimed sharply. 
Beach looked a little surprised. 
“Native pilot in the village there, B | 
“We're going to need 
his help to get to where we’re going.” : 
Blye shrugged. ‘“ Look here. Hope you~ 
understand this ain’t no bidarka, This 
boat draws water and I ain’t goin’ to throw 
her away on no reef.” - : 
“That’s why I want my pilot, captain.” 
Beach yawned and proposed they go to 
bed. Blye saw them out with his usual | 
emphatic silence. ¢ 
Safely away from the cabin Beach asked 
sharply: ‘“ Well?” “ey 
“That cabin is as empty as the day it 
was built. Nobody is hiding in it. No | 
sign of anybody having been there.” 
“IT thought as much! Marion dreamed | 


“Looks that way. But it’s a queer | 
dream. Beach, I don’t like that kind of | 
dreams. We'll look sharp and ask some | 
questions of the crew to-morrow. I threw 


had an excuse for delay—if we should need | 
one.’ q 

Tactful inquiries and detective york con- 
vinced Beach and Hayes that Marion had 
suffered from nightmare. Life aboard the 
Karluk did not deviate at.all from the 
‘Tne De 


ied in he ties eats tise eee they. 
made out the distant bulk of Kodiak 
Island. Captain Blye was right. He ac- 
preted their congratulations with a bark. 
_“ Ain’t no damn fool!” - 
3 _ During the following day they rounded 
_ Kodiak at a respectful distance and came 
~ to anchor finally off a barren shore. “ The 
. village lies in that cove,” Hayes exclaimed. 
“Set me ashore in a boat.” 

_ Blye was fussy. 

“ Don’t need no pilot.” 

“T think we do.” Hayes insisted. “ He 

_ knows the place well—and it’s not a 

~ healthy place if you don’t know it.” 
. “ Don’t trust any Eskimos!”’ 
_ “They’re not Eskimos. Aleuts, In- 
dians. I know this man, captain, and I ad- 
vise you he may be very useful.” 
_ “ll go with you, then. Ain’t goin’ to 
san no pilot unless I see him. Responsible 
_ for this ship.” 
- Hayes acquiesced readily. 
“Beach drew the Alaskan aside. 
really want this Indian?” 
“Paul Oo-kat-lek is a good man. A 
: friend of mine. We can use him. I hope 
: 
ie 


aA NE a 


“ You 


he has some friends to bring along!” 
‘But at the Aleut village shea olatmncstt 


: Sees ~The men were siahine and might 
be gone for weeks. Blye listened suspi- 
_ ciously while Hayes talked with the squaws 
in the clicking, spitting, guttural tongue. 

“What she say?” he inquired incessant- 
When Hayes told ae secagtd eae the 


They ‘were rowed aboard the Karluk. 
Now where?” Captain Bye wanted to 


“ Come 


ee 


oapoer steamed 


Tl ‘show you,” Hayes agreed. 
‘to the chart house.” 
For ‘two seis the 


with a watery pallid light, but little warmth. 
It still circled below the zenith, and days 
still were short. Calmer waters became a 
‘slaty, cold blue. Nothing moved on their 
wide expanse. No sign of life could be seen 
on the coast. 
beauty, the majesty of great vistas and 
rugged picturesqueness, but no human 
touch, no human warmth. Marion, most 
susceptible to it, shivered often as she 
watched from the deck. They were so. 
alone here, so utterly lost in this raw wilder- 
ness! “ff 


Hayes looked on the land with eyes 


alight. It was home again, for him. Beach 
was grave, but with a certain alertness, a _ 
sense of relief that their business soon — 
would be done. But every hour increased 
Marion’s dread. If only the ship were 
wrecked, if some accident only could turn 
them back! Of all things she dreaded most 
their shadowy destination, the bay of the __ 
glacier where Hayes’s fortune lay. She 
knew that there would be written'a chapter 
of her life she never could erase—a chapter 
of tragedy. There, Hayes must be told! _ 

“ Pretty nearly there! ¥ 

Beach had stopped beside her. 
smiling. ‘‘ There’s a thrill in this, isn’t 
there? I used to dream about treasure- 
hunting when I was a youngster. Laughed 
at it when I grew older. But you sail 
deny there’s a real kick in it!” 

“We are—almost there—really?” 


“Look, we’re cutting in toward shore 


now!” 


A peak, higher 
than its neighbors, and crowned witha ma- | 


jestic diadem of white, rose aint: ahead — on 


of the bows. 
Beach pointed. 


glacier, Hayes says. 
we'll see it. 
even see those pelts!” 
Marion looked, but the landscape * ‘wav- 
ered before her eyes. 
can’t believe it!” 


4 es: , 


ble oe coast, its obniaie aks. as 
~ solid blue silhouette except where snow 
patches clung in ragged pattern. The 
_ Weather relented and the sun favored them 


The world they were in had ae 


The Karluk’s course hid changed. She 
was approaching the coast. 


“Under that ‘mountain ae 
is a long inlet—a fjord. In there lies this _ 

In just a few hours | 
We'll know. To- eay we asia aoe 


“J—somehow, I 


ABQ 


“JT know, I know!” 
the rail and Beach’s covered it. He was 
smiling gently and pressed close beside her. 
“Tt’s the end of a long trail, isn’t it, my 
dear? A hard trail. But you did a splendid 
thing for Hayes—”’ ue 
‘“‘[ did!” Her voice cracked. She drew 
away from him, facing him with eyes that 
were black and hard. “I did a splendid 
-thing—for—Hayes! Beach—you are— 
quaint!” She laughed unsteadily. 
_ “Why not? You put the chap on his 
feet. You’ve made it possible for him to 
hold up his head again. What’s the mat- 
ter?” an 
. She shrugged with better self control. 
“Nothing. Nothing’s the matter.” 
He caught her sleeve :and pulled her 
closer, gently. ‘It’s been a pretty tough 
trail for me, too. Do you realize that? Do 


you, Marion?” 


_“ T__yes, I suppose it has—” 

‘“* But I’ve tried to carry on—”’ 

“You have carried on! You’ve donk 

wonders!” 

“‘ Because of you, then. Because I had 
something waiting for me at the end of the 
trail. I’ve kept my share of the Ligicigae 
- Marion.” 

coves” | 

‘“‘ Well, thank Heaven, you’re no welsher. 
~ You won’t go back on your promise.” 

“No. I keep my promises.”’ 

“But you want to keep that promise? 
Say you do! You care for me, don’t you? 
Marion, just one small payment in ad- 
vance!” He bent near to kiss her. 

She drew away, struggling. ‘ Not here. 
Not now. Please, Beach! Later—I’ll pay 
up!” 

‘Beach laughed. “It’s all right. I can 
‘wait. Look what I have to wait for!” He 
walked away smiling, humming cheerfully 
a silly little song from a new musical show. 


Marion watched him go, experiencing ~ 


odd emotions. ‘This was the same Beach 
she had known for several years—yet a 
stranger. A total stranger! She realized 


with astonishment that she was afraid of - 


Beach—afraid of this man she had bar- 
gained to marry! Beach was a stranger, 
unknown, a cause of mistrust and terror! 

_ There was a stir of interest throughout 


ee Lad was on a 


intuition: Solel eae ‘heads - were 
thrust from ports below. -A couple of coal- 
grimed men appeared in light of day and 
stared at the land and pointed. On the 
bridge Hayes and Beach and Blye stood - : 
‘together watching the coast. Their prog- 
ress was slowed to a more cautious speed. 
The feeling was infectious. Marion for-— 
got everything else to share this excitement 
of discovery. ; 
With the steamer’s approach new hills. 
and headlands seemed to swim toward 
them—to materialize and take new impor- 
tance. The snow-capped peak overtopped 
everything, spread across the sky and rose 
toward the zenith until closer ridges” 
‘eclipsed it. ; 
The Karluk passed into a channel that 
began to narrow, a channel bordered by 
steep hills forested with black-green spruce 
and pine and fir, so steep that they rose 
from the water’s edge in cliffs and ledges. 
Captain Blye had a small boat out, sound-— 
ing the channel, and the Karluk drifted and 
crawled at a pace irritatingly slow. 
The channel turned sharply. When they 

_ were around the bend Marion saw that it 
ended about a mile beyond this turn. At. 
the end ramparts of ice gleamed in the late 
sunlight. It was the glacier, that immense, 
slow-moving river of ice that flowed forever — 
from its source in the peak towering above, 
to the sea. Where the ice met the water 
it made palisades and cliffs, colored with — 
cold blues and greens, sometimes striking 
prismatic notes of fire from the glancing 
sun rays. As Marion looked there came 
from these cliffs a report like heavy artil-_ 
lery, and presently the widening circles of a 
great wave breaking the reflections of the 
still channel into fragments like some gi- 
gantic jig-saw picture puzzle. : 
“The glacier is sloughing,” said Hayes’s © 
voice close by her. “ It keeps that up day 
and night—forever and ever. Sounds like ; 
a battlefield. I’ve seen a piece as big as_ 
some of those New York skyscrapers split 
off—and the racket of it!” | 
Hayes loomed bigger, more alive than 
she had ever seen him. Excitement had- 
tightened his mouth to a severe line and 


a Toe 
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ge Wanted!’ ” Beach exclaimed, Seige 
“Do you mean to say you could 
resist the curiosity to see if our fortune’s 
still there—after coming all this way!” 

- Two men were assigned to one of the 
_Karluk’s boats, and they were rowed to- 
_ ward the glacier, while Captain Blye groped 
his way to an anchorage as close in as ‘he 
. dared bring the steamer. Their boat was 
’ no more than a frail egg shell, its passen- 
gers pigmies, as they neared the towering 
ice walls that closed the channel. They 
were silent with awe at the fantastic towers, 


minarets and palisades of pure ice, the vast : 


caverns and cracks that Ceca nee 

_ Hayes, at the tiller, veered the boat 

_ sharply as they came nearer. “It’s not 

_ healthy. Too close,” he exrlaiierls: “No 

fun having several thousand tons of that 

stuff drop on us.’ 

_ Even as he spoke they exclaimed at the 
spectacle of a vast, jagged block tipping 

'.and tottering and cleaving with that ter- 
_rifying, explosive crash of big guns. A 


toward them and Hayes turned the craft 
toward it, ordering the oarsmen to steady 
her until it had lifted them and passed, 
7 leaving, them tossing in the choppy cross 
seas. Blocks of ice, ranging from splinters 
to bergs, bowed and rocked sedately all 
bout them. | 
_. They passed along the front of the gla- 
cier to the right side of the fjord as one 
faced the mountain. Hayes steered their 
boat into a small cove and they landed, 
® The Lp. men were left to wait. Marion, 
_ Beach and Hayes went inland, the Alaskan 
: aes 
b “The cave ts just over this shoulder,” 
wa Tayes explained. “ There’s a little spur of 
the glacier left in here, dead ice, a sort of 
dy or backwater out of the stream. The 
ve > itself is rock, blocked with this ice— 


all ae _ were at a Halt ¢ ‘trot ad quite : 


wave generated by the ice fall came rolling 


chorage. 


unaware of it. 
They crossed the showkdes of nes broke 


"through low thickets of vine and bush and 
young alder, and Hayes, who plunged on 


ahead, was heard to shout: “ All right! 
Marion—oh, Marion! We win!” 


Marion ran and leaped down the slope, 
Beach 
had shouted something and crashed on. 
When she came up the men were standing __ 
before a low, dark passage, the hole of the 
cave, peering, exclaiming, shaken with ex- 


the pebbles rolling beneath her feet. 


citement. 

But Marion’s interest was not t for the 
cave nor for the piled bundles of seal pelts 
stowed in its dusk, 
Hayes were pointing and shouting to her to > 
see. Her first glance and all her glances _ 
were at the face of Jonathan Hayes. The 
victory was his, and the pride and delight 
that glowed in his plain, usually sober face, _ 
the triumph sparkling in his dark eyes, all — 
of it reflected its warm glow upon her. _ 


Just for that look on Hayes’s face, just 
for the man’s pride in achievement she had 
planned and worked, risked and traded, _ 
and endured with patience these last few 
She thought at that moment that __ 
all she had done was not too much to pay, ce 


weeks, 


to see Hayes’s face. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DAY OF RECKONING. 


HE business took longer than any ; of 
them expected. : 
Captain Blye gave them his avail: a 

able men, and the seal pelts were carried © 
from the cave across the shoulder of hill to 


the beach. There the bundles were opened 
and inspected by Hayes. is 
been damaged with age and the incomplete 
curing. These had to be weeded out, the __ 
bundles made up again and freighted tothe 
Karluk lying some distance out in safe an- 
Everybody worked at it, even 
eae 
ward afternoon of the third day, since. a 
choring the Karluk, the anxiety was past. 
They knew that Hayes’s. sorties was ca. 


Many skins had 


Marion, who kept tally of the pelts. 


though Beach and - : 


é ‘Hayes. 


eA 


‘sured—not fabulous riches, 
for vagaries of the market price and usual 
accidents of carriage and trade, enough to 


- let him repay Beach a good profit and leave — 


himself comfortable. 

A few pelts remained on the beach, 
enough for a last boat load. The boat 
would be coming soon for them. That 
would mark the end of their stay, the end 
of the chapter for Marion. After that 
there could be no more evading the issue. 
_ Jonathan Hayes had to be told the truth. 
She had fallen back on the childish ex- 
-pedient of closing her eyes to the moment, 
of pretending the thing did not exist. Even 
now, sitting on a rock in the pallid sunlight 
she was thinking: “ This thing isn’t—not 
really! I’m not here, on a rock, somewhere 
in a wilderness. That glacier, the sea, the 
steamer, it’s all a dream. I’m really home, 
in the studio. Perhaps I ate welsh rabbit 
last night—or is it too much smoking, I 
wonder!” 

A step on the gravel behind her, a hand 
- touching her shoulder gently, then Beach 
“sat beside her on the rock. She thought 
Beach had gone back to the cave with 
She didn’t want to see Beach. She 
shrank from him uneasily. 

- Beach did not notice the shrinking. He 

was cheerful, had been cheerful, irritatingly 
cheerful these last days. He had cae no 
attention to her avoidance of him. 

“ Well, it’s done. This is the last.” 

Marion made no answer, and Beach 
went on: “ Yep. Glad of it, too. Some- 
how all this recent good luck—well, it’s 
made me uneasy. Seemed too good to be 
true—after the other. I’ve jumped every 
-time I heard a man cough. But we put it 
over. We sure did put it oyer! Are you 
glad, Marion?” 

, Of coure I am!” 

“Ves. Yes, you ought to be. 
don’t look it—” 

“ Stuff! I can’t go round grinning all the 
time!”’ 

“Hayes is glad, all right. The man 
looks ten years younger this afternoon. 

Ten? Twenty, I’ll say. It certainly has 


But you 


been the making of him, poor old chap—” 


_. “What do you mean, poor old chap?” 
- “Qh, nothing—tI don’t know! I like the 


bee eee “glow ani of. course, 


Fear of Beach—fear of his kisses, fear of 


‘before she gave it. . 


for him—about you, you kn ve yc 
told him yet? Told him ahane! us?” ge 

She shook her head. | a 

“Better do it. Really, you hee bette 
And—Marion, you know I’m a fon 
something—” 

“Waiting for what?” Her voice sounded | 
flat and strained. . 

‘ve waited a long time for it, too long 
It’s this!” Beach caught her to him and 
kissed her. He kissed her savagely, hun- — 
grily, and she could not move in his close 
grasp. She had to submit. He began hur- 
riedly, greatly shaken: “ You’re going to 
love me, Marion. You can’t help but do ~ 
it! If you knew how patiently I’ve waited 
how I’ve had to fight to keep cool and play 
the game as you wanted it played! But 
that’s over. Thank God it is over! We j 
needn’t pretend now.’ 

At last he let her go, and she drew away. — 
Her hand went to her lips, wiping them. 
It was as though his kiss had soiled her. 

“No!” Beach was repeating. , ““ We’re 
done with show acting. What do you say 
we get married in Seattle—or for that mat- 
ter, Blye! You know the captain of a s Da 
can marry people!” 5 

Marion gasped. . Beach leaped at this 
new idea, plainly delighted with it. “ Ma. | , 
rion! Come on, are you game for that?” ’ 

She began to speak hurriedly, ‘shakily, — 
scarcely conscious at first of her intention. 


a future with this man drove her to say it. — 
“Beach! Listen to me, please. You’ve al- — 
ways been a good sport, Beach. You play — 
fair, don’t you? Yes! Everybody knows — 
that. If I should say that I can’t marry — 
you—that I can never marry you, you’d 
believe me? Would you believe me?” : 

Beach stared. ‘“ No, I wouldn’t. There — 
isn’t any reason in the world why you can’t 


marry me. No reason—” » 
“There is! There’s a reason—the best 
reason—”’ 
“What reason?” Beach’s face had 


passed from bewilderment to stubbornness 
that promised trouble. ‘“ What reason?” he 
demanded in a tone that denied the reaso nm 


“ Beach, I—I don’t care for vou-—that 


or you'll learn to care—” 
— “But I say I can’t care. Not i wl 
lion years. Do you insist on it when I 
- don’t love you—can’t ever love you?” 
_ Beach rose from the rock and faced her, 
_ his gray eyes unfriendly, cold. ‘ You're 
talking utter, damn rot,” he said bluntly. 
“TJ won’t try to discuss love with you—or 
what you can do or can’t do. I’m no heart- 
‘throb expert to advise silly girls—and I 
__ know very well you’re not the kind of silly 
' girl that wants that advice. I do know that 
_ I care very passionately for you—and very 
tenderly. Marrying you means more than 
anything else to me. That’s why I risked 
this trip—money, effort, dangers and all— 
because of you and your promise. We 
made a bargain. Now you’re going to keep 
that bargain. Don’t try to beg off!” 

_ Marion rose. “I made the bargain,” she 
said with sad dignity. “Tl keep it—if 
“you insist.” 

Beach’s arms went about. her shoulders. 

‘& “You do love me!” he cried. “ You know 
-you do. You'll find out— Ill teach you!”’ 
In vain she tried to avoid his lips, a sick 

loathing in her that made her knees trem- 
_ble. His kiss gave her a frantic strength 

that thrust him back and left her gasping. 
“ Beach! That will do!” 
Hayes had come down the hill and stood 


Hayes’s fists were doubled and he had dif- 
ficulty keeping his tome even. ‘She 
doesn’t like that, Beach. I wouldn’t try it 
again if I were you.” 
Beach faced the Alaskan without giving 
_astep. He was white and ready for blows. 
“Suppose you keep out of this!” he said. 
; “Pil aot Reep s co Tl ese right 
. here—” "i 
“But if the lady asks you?” 
“Asks me! Marion!” Hayes turned on 
the girl. She shrank from his look, seem- 
ing smaller, more frightened than ever. 
It’s all right,” Hayes said to. her more 
ently. “Beach will apologize for annoy 
-you—and it won’t. happen again.” 
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close beside them now, his look dangerous. 


indignation was superb. 


_ fondly. 


: She gestured helplessly. _ 
_ “Marion,” Beach said quietly, “I Ca 
we had better tell Mr. ey all about it. 
Shall I tell him?” 

Marion exclaimed inriedly: 


please. I—I'll tell him!” In a moment 


_more the two men would have been at each. 


other’s throats. Beach, 


she knew, was 
stop short of killing. 
please. 
married—in Seattle.” 

Hayes made no sound or sie but. 
seemed to freeze as he stood. 

“Yes, we’re going to be married. I hate 
promised, Marion said. She achieved a 
ghastly. smile. “ We're waiting for al 
congratulations, Hayes.” 

Hayes said thickly: “ You promised to. 


es Hayes—listen 


marry Beach? When?’ 


““Oh, some time ago. Several “weeks. 
ago, wasn’t it Beach?” Her desperation 
gave her better composure. She had to act 
now, to pretend if she was to prevent trag- 


edy. She pretended splendidly. ‘“ Yes, just 


before we left New York. But we thought | | 


we’d keep it quiet, you know. It’s a fine 
thing for me, Hayes. I wish you’d ap- 
preciate that. Mrs. Irving Beach! Think 
of that! And we’re going to have a regular | 
house on Fifth Avenue, butlers and chauf- 


feurs and a lot of big cars and—and every- a 


thing! Maybe if you’re very polite, you 
can come see us. My dear! If you knew 
the field I was running against. All the 
gals had an eye on Irving Beach, and I got | 
him for my very own. For Heaven’s sake,” 
are you going to stand there like a wooden — 


image or are you going to tell me ore 
glad for me—” das 
- Stop that chatter!”’ eal cried. “ “You Dee, 


say youre going to marry this man?” | 
“You heard me say it—” 
Res Why 7 fe 
“Just what do you mean by that? 
Why? Because I choose to, that’s a 
** Because you—love—him?” ae 
“Love him? Of course I do!” Marion’s S 


Beach and her arms went about his neck. 
She looked up inte his face and smiled 
“T’m marrying him because a 


She went to 


yo Mans . es te a but oe 
| sound came. 


“No, no, As 


armed. And his look acd he would not 


a 


I—Beach and I—are going to be 


claimed. 


E 


glaciers. 
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and kissed her again. 
- keep back a scream. 


a dear, old sweetheart—and the girl isn’t e ely 
“His ae voice Erk ‘into b 


living that can resist him!” Deliberately 


she kissed Beach, clinging to him. From 
his arms she smiled at Hayes with every 


evidence of pride and happiness. 

Beach, holding her fast, laughed briefly. 
“ Well, Hayes, satisfied?” 

“T see,’ Hayes murmured stupidly. 


“ Yes—I see!” He started forward with an 
effort. 
_ derstood. You'll excuse my bad manners.”’ 


“Ym very sorry—that I—misun- 


““ Of course!”’ Beach extended his hand. 
“You must be friends!” Marion ex- 
““[ don’t want you, boys, to 
quarrel like that again—ever! Wish me 
luck, Hayes!” 

Hayes, towering above her, repeated 
gravely as if he had memorized a lesson: 
“‘T wish you both every possible good for- 


tune—and happiness—together—” 


Suddenly he turned his back on them. 


His stumbling movement told them the 
- man was beaten down. 
in him had been killed. 


All that was vital 


Hayes sat down on a rock-at a little dis- 
tance, his back toward them still. Her 
heart ached for him with a bitter, throb- 
bing hurt— And then Beach clasped her 
She bit her lips to 


But for all her effort she cried out at 
Beach’s embrace—a sharp, broken cry of 


" Re that roused Hayes. 


What happened immediately, though, 
put all thought of the girl in the back- 
ground for the time. 

The boat from the Karluk was landing. 
A half dozen men were leaping out of it. 
All of them carried rifles. More astonish- 
ing still was the broad shouldered, sturdy, 
red-bearded man who led them all and 


greeted the astounded looks of the trio in 


the cove with a wide, thin-lipped grin. The 


‘man was Captain. Darius Cook. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
| THINGS MADE PLAIN. 


ARIUS COOK’S behavior was ‘almost 

as startling as his appearance in this 
lonely little cove of the bay of 
On the three astounded onlook- 


at 
bd 


those pelts and hustle em. That’s the la 


- Ah, I know now, the night you gentlemen — 


“Two of you boys keep your : UNS - . | 
those folks. The rest of you pitch into 


of the lot, and we want to get out of here — 
ahead of dark. Now, boys!” 4 

The captain supervised the moving of 
the seal pelts, his back to the trio as if 
they did not exist at all. But two sailors — 
with rifles kept them trained on Hayes tl 
and Beach and the girl, and though ae ‘ 
too, were grinning at the joke, they meant 
business. : 

Hayes found his voice at 

** Cook!” he shouted. : 

“My dear chap, in just a minute!” — 
Cook glanced at them, and turned again to © 
give final directions. Then he walked to- { 
ward the three, walking deliberately, dain- 3 
tily, careful to avoid soiling his polished’ — 
shoes. Cook was dapper as always, 
dressed in his neat blue serge, the custom- 
ary silk ‘shirt with a soft collar, the chaste — 
and elegant tie, the gold sleeve links, a i 
becoming soft hat covering his bald head. 4 
To Marion he removed the hat and made a q 
little bow. f 

‘“* Dear lady, we ‘meet again—at last! i 
Gracious, what a time it seems since that ; 


morning on Kalvik Island! But you're 
charming as ever. Youth is so splendid!” 
‘“‘ Look here,” Beach said curtly, “ what 
the devil does this mean?” 
Cook grinned a little. “ Mr. Irving | 
Beach, of New York, I take it? We have © 
never met, but of course I know you by 4 
reputation —” 3 
“Just forget the play acting,” Beach cut | 
in. “Come down to cases. What are you © 
doing here?” — | i 
“Why,” Cook exclaimed, “didn’t you — 
know? Can’t you guess? I am your fellow — 
passenger—on the Karluk.” | 
“Tt was he!” Marion gasped. 
hear his voice that night!” . 4 
Cook looked slightly put out. “You — 
heard my voice? On the Karluk? Dear © 
me—I had no idea I had been so careless. 


“1 did@ 


called on Captain Blye—and «almost sur- — 
prised me. Of course. You managed to. 
search the. cabin quite cleverly, ‘really! 


s berth. It made a convenient 
o my own little quarters, which, nat- 
ly, had to be kept a secret. Dear, 
dear, how nearly we came to being found 
- out! a 
Beach and Hayes exchanged startled 
glances. Cook’s words made it plain that 
_ this plot had been well thought out and 
well carried out; that its beginning dated 
back to their own start. 
~ “Good Lord!” Beach gasped. “ How 
: long has this thing been going on?” 
a Cook gloried in explanations. “ Since 
you left New York, my dear fellow. Oh, 
yes, before that, even. You Easterners 
-mever seem to give us. proper .credit for 


intelligence, Beach. Why, I began my 


; 
take this trip. I had my backer as well 
_ as Hayes—a man fairly well known to both 
: of you—ready to match dollar for dollar 
“with you when it comes to getting these 
Ee pelts—” 

~- Marion interrupted with a cry: 
-! an is Douglas Fox! I know it!” 
~ Cook bowed again. 


4 “ A woman’s intui- 
_ tion is almost uncanny,” he applauded. 

_ “You spied on us and tagged along, did 
you?” Beach burst out indignantly. 

- Cook laughed. “ You might put it that 
way. And, Beach, as a business man, you 
must admit it was a shrewd stroke coming 
on the Karluk. Fox was ready to charter 
a ship, to go to any amount of trouble to 
follow you up and take the pelts away 
from you. But I, in my crude way, am 
a student of efficiency. I pointed out to 
him how unnecessary it was to go to the 
expense of two vessels when one was all 
that was needed. Our only real difficulty 
‘was in getting you to take the Karluk. It 
“was there that the planning came in. Yes, 

and I must give credit to Al Sapley—” 

“ Sapley!”? Hayes exclaimed. 

- “T told you that little rat would double- 
cross his own mother if there was a dollar 
it for him,” Marion said bitterly. 

Hayes | considered the revelation in 
ned silence. 

ook went on. “ Yes, Sapley did good 
SH managed the cancellation of 


: work as soon as you made it possible to 


“ That 
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slipped out. We ad Yenc first Gates and oe you from gettin “ oe 
1e wall just behind that other boat in Seattle. By that time 


we had made all necessary arrangements 


on the Karluk, and my good friend Blye © 
came to you with his splendid. offer.” Cook 
laughed silently. “If there are any other 


‘questions I’ll be glad to answer them. I’m 


crude, I know. I lack the advantages of 
Mr. Beach with his wealth and business 
ability. But in my humble way I want 
you to understand I’m capable of taking a | 
trick now and then.” ee Be 

The three prisoners were silent. Under 
Cook’s genial manner they detected signs 
of a purpose that meant them no good. 
Cook was planning active deviltry and 
gloating over the ee he was holding 
back. s 

Hayes burst out roughly: “You aan 
scoundrel! You dog! You mean to murder 
us. Murder—that’s your plan!” 

Cook rolled his eyes. “ Hayes!” he ex- 
postulated. “ My dear, good chap, you 
shock me!” Pov Me 

“Look here,” Beach cried, “ just what 
do you mean to do? Let’s hear the rest 
of. your clever plans. 
very well and very cleverly. Well?” — 

Cook said mildly: “I mean to take the | 
seal pelts, of course. I’ve wanted them these 
last couple of years, since I first heard of 
them. Now that they’re safely aboard the 


Karluk at last, there isn’t very much more 
We'll say good-by and get 
ees 


to do, is there? 
under way—”’ 

“Leave us here?” Beach cried. 

Cook shrugged. “I’m afraid I’ll have to 
do that. What else can I do? 
from my point of view, Beach. It would 
be most embarrassing to take you along—_ 
in fact, I couldn’t think of it.” ee ea 

. Murder us in cold blood, would your” | 

“ Oh, not murder—” | es 

° You know it’s murder,” 
rupted sternly. 
as if yotf order these men to shoot us down. 
Murder and torture—the torture of slow — 
starvation, cold, exposure. And you con- 
demn a woman to that!” 


Hayes. inter 


“My dear Hayes! I’ve heard you hose 


you grew up among the Aleuts. Surely you~ 


can manage to live off the country. Even- 
tually you ought to be able to find canal oC 


We admit you did. - 


Look at it 


“Tt’s murder as certainly — 


ee 


_ Jive off the country, yes. 


Clumsy! 
here with a cargo of pelts to which you 
have no title—stolen goods. 


a f ra 


mine,” said Hayes. 

a bill of sale for them? 

them yours, and no questions asked when 
you sold them?” 


geal pelt in the lot. 


ie os — “J certainly will.” 


| x that chance. 


k= ae 
take you several — 

“ Listen to me,’ Beles said. “I ae 
this murder, and your know it is. I can 
These two can’t. 
-A frail woman—and this man, a man who’s 
never been off a yacht or outside a mil- 
lionaire’s shooting camp. If you were a 
‘man you’d kill them in cold blood and ‘be 
‘done with it.” 

- Cook shrugged. “It’s the best I can 
offer. No use arguing. that.” 

Hayes seemed on the point of doing 
‘something desperate. His wild eye and 
ace lip showed a man tried beyond 
human endurance. The armed men pressed 
forward their rifles apprehensively. But 
Hayes conquered himself by an effort, and 
grew calmer. 

“Listen to me,” said Baye 
do better than that. I sha’n’t appeal for 
any mercy from you; there is no mercy in 
you. But I can show a plan much better 
—and much safer for you. I’m surprised 
at you, Cook! You're crude, after all! 
You mean to sail away from 


—you propose to saddle yourself with the 


_. chances of apprehension for our murder! 


“Do you call it clever to stack the cards 


A orate yourself that way?” 


“Tm open to reason,” Cook said curt- 


Gy . “Show. me a better: plan.” 


“By right of discovery these pelts are 
“ Suppose I gave you 
That would make 


~Cook nodded. ‘‘ That would clear up a 


- minor difficulty. Go on.” 


“ Give this man and woman safe passage 


_ to Kodiak Island. * Give me your promise 
before these men of yours you will do this 


thing, and I will give you that title to every 
Is it a bargain?” 
(a3 And you?” : 

“Vil take my chances here. 
spacelt. . 

- Beach gasped. “ You wouldn’t do that!” 
Hayes spoke with 
cool confidence. ‘I’m not afraid to take 

I know the land—” 


By my- 


Vil admit ‘that ‘may a 


: sealsking - — they: Fe Yours 
give them up—” 


“You can _ 


Not only that 


filled and she ica to cry eaiig 


‘che sealskins!. 
give up!” 

7 No. You must not give hen ‘up. “ee 
little thing? They mean your good name. 
Remember what depends on ‘gee produc- 
ing them. And now that you’ve won, you 
sha’n’t give that up. You sha’n’t!”. ; 

Hayes smiled a little in spite of his des- 
perate purpose. “It strikes me I haven’t 
much to say about that—except to make it 
a little easier for Cook to get rid of them. 
And I shall give them up if I can make — 
that bargain. Cook, how about it?” 

Cook said finally: “If Beach and Miss © 
Reade will sign a pledge to keep absolute - 
silence about this business—”’ 2 

“They'll sign that pledge,” Hayes : 
agreed. 

But Marion cried out: ‘“‘ No, no, Hayes! 
Never to tell—never to defend your name — 
when you’re called a swindler and worse? 
When everybody will say you lied about, 
your treasure!” 

“You will sign that pledge,” Hayes die’ 
tated sternly. “Let them say what they 
please. It’s nothing to me—nothing. Do 
you think I mind losing. that when I’ve los t 
—you? Ill give you all that—for a wed- 
ding present.” = 

“It seems the only way, Marion, es Beach 
seconded. 


What | a little thing to 


q 
: 


‘““ Hayes stands a chance hou 
You don’t. I’m afraid I wouldn’t be mu h : 
help, either. And you can’t go alone— 
with this fellow. Yes, we'll sign, Cook.” 
“Very well,” Conde agreed. ‘On the ! | 
consideration I’ll give you both passage— || 
not to Kodiak Island—I can’t take ai 
chances even with your promise—but to. 
safe port. Just as quickly as I can get 
the pelts sold you two can go about youl 
own business. Please get into that Doat, : 
We must hurry.” | 
Hayes wrote a bill of sale on a leaf of his | 
notebook and gave it to Cook. Bea 
turned to Hayes and thrust out his h | 
Hayes taking it silently. Half hyste 
Marion would have clung to the Al. 
She was at a loss for wards. Her 


nd back. Cook aimed again, a deliberate shot 


eBleach led ation < ibe ee Cook 
. said his men went with them, but the cap- 


~ Hayes did not stir. as 
_ The men shoved the boat afloat. ~All got 
in, and the oars were out. Hayes stood 
where they had left him, like a man of 
- stone. His strong hands dangled lifeless at 
his sides. His head was bent and his gray 
eyes looked up from under heavy brows, 
looking his last on the woman he loved, who 
had taught him much and had raised high 
hopes only to smash them down. © 
Marion, staring back at him, had that 
scene burned indelibly in memory—the lit- 
tle cove strewn with bowlders, the bit of 
beach, the black growth of forest behind, 
and the giant figure of a man who stood 


_ that she might go safely. Something with- 
- in her was ready to break with ‘grief, with 


protest at the horror of this ‘sacrifice for 


~ her. 

: Cook’s voice spoke suavely: ‘‘ Good-by, 
 dear.old chap. Give my love to the Aleuts 
_ if you ever see them again.” 

Then that something in Marion’s breast 
- snapped. She sprang to her feet and had 
- leaped from the boat before a hand could 
touch her. 

— ~She splashed through the shallow water 
and was running toward Hayes, crying pas- 
_ sionately: 
~ you. Ill never leave you! I lied, Hayes! 
_ Tlove you—only you! I'll never leave you 
again!” 

At Marion’s words Hayes came to life 
_ with a start. He charged toward the boat. 
- Whether he meant only to meet the girl, or 


é meant to take vengeance on Cook, was not - 


_ plain. But to Cook, his nerves already at 


~ the breaking point, ready to explode into a 


. frenzy, it was plain Hayes meant mischief. 
- Cook was on his feet, Me ine deliberate 

aim. | 

As Marion glanced over her shoulder she 


ine of fire. 
_ Tn the boat Beach and Coole: grappled. 
2 pistol cracked once, and Beach reeled 


~ 


' that found Beach’s heart. 
- toppled out of the boat, half in the water, 
half on the sand, dead. 


_/tain posted one man to thake sure that. 


so still, so passive, giving up everything - 


“Hayes! Hayes! I won’t leave 
' perate caution to get the boat off the beach. 


‘saw the captain’s intention, and blocked his ~ 


Marion ran up the sand. Cook turned 
from his murder, leaped ashore, and was” 


after her, gun waving, when Hayes found 
his own weapon, and checked the crazed 
Hayes | 


captain with a well-placed shot. 
dashed across the rocks, seized Marion in 
his arms, and dragged her hurriedly behind 
a big bowlder.. Crouching there, he turned 
his fire on the men in the boat. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AN OUNCE OF CAUTION. 


OR a few: ‘minutes, while Hayes’s scat- : 


tering shots palied the beach and 
dukeot the men in the Karluk’stboat to 
cower under the gunwale, the Alaskan ruled 
events in the cove. 


Hayes did not know whether he had killed 
ior maimed his man. He hoped that he had 
killed him. 


Besides Cook five men had come. ashore 
Hayes’s 


from the Karluk. All had rifles. 
first shots sent them to cover, and Cook’s 
fall deprived them of leadership. One or 


two stray shots were sent after the Alaskan, 


but the men had no particular interest in 
the fight. Several were working with des- 


A shout from Cook stopped that. Respond- 


The sportsman _ 


From behind the shel- 
tering bowlder Hayes could not see Cook. 
- When the bullet caught him in the arm_ 
* the captain spun on his heel and dropped. 


ing to his orders, the five left the boat and oh 


deployed, running in various directions for _ 


the cover of rocks and logs. 

Hayes with one pistol could do no more 
than pump a few shots in their general lo- 
cality in the hope of a lucky hit. 


well his chances dwindled. They could 
come at him from six different ways if 
they chose, cut him off, kill him at leisure. 
And when they killed him, what of Marion? 


Answering the scattering fire, Hayes turned 

to study the land behind him. The bowlder | 

- under which Marion and he lay was backed 
The hil. 


up against the shoulder of hill. 


Once 
these men were separated he knew very — 


rose ios an oe lak cer wi 


cover of even a shrub. 
lay the scrub timber. There was no other 
avenue of retreat; if they were to use this 
~ it must be done at once. 

“There’s just a bare chance to get out 


of this. Will you risk it?” he asked 


Marion. 

_ Her eyes met his, unafraid. 
where you go.’ 

“Up that bank, ee It’s slippery. 
They may get us. But take the pistol. 
If Ym hit you can use it—as you see 
At.” 

‘Cook won’t touch me alive,” the girl 
said soberly. Then for just a moment her 
face became piteous. “ Hayes, I don’t 
want to die! I love you!” 

Hayes stooped swiftly and kissed her, 
briefly, passionately. “If it has to be, die 
fighting!”” he whispered. “Yowre not 
afraid now!” 

“No, Tm not afraid.” 


“Til go 


_ Hayes rose, and Marion followed him. 


_ They sprang at the slippery bank and be- 
gan to climb, using hands and feet at the 
task. ‘ 

For a moment they were not observed. 
: Then. the bullets began to sput-sput in the 
- mud about them. With a shout five men 


oe were up from cover and after them. The 
exception was Cook. He stood still, taking 
more careful aim. 


It was a nightmare task to climb that 
— bank. The bullets’ sang about 
-them. Their feet found holes that crum- 
bled and left them floundering. Marion, 
_ thus betrayed,, was slipping back. Hayes 
_reached down cautiously, grasped Marion’s 
hand, and drew her up. 
The five pursuers finally fetal Cook’s 
orders. All stopped and began a deliberate 
fire. Several bullets went through the loose 
folds of Hayes’s coat. Another seared the 
flesh of Marion’s arm. | 
She looked up at Hayes and smiled. 
_“ We'll die—game—kid!” 
-. The shooting had stopped. Hayes did 
- not risk a second to find out why. In that 
 Jull he inched himself upward again, found 


ris firmer footing, and dragged the girl with 


; a ane Dice scrambled, then rolled over the 


- mud and for a space of fifty feet without ‘the 
»But behind that | 
cover. 


for rhythm. 


at anchor, spurts of steam rising from her | 


Lying flat, they crawled « 
At last from behind ; 
tured to peer down into the cove, ef 
and his men were standing still, as if pce a 
a spell. They heard then, having time to 
hear and understand sounds ignored before, — 
the hoarse bellow of the Karluk’s whistle. — 
The whistle was sounding shorts spe 
one, two, three, four—one, two, three, four. — 
In the frantic repetition the voice of steam | 
and brass took on a character. It was 
shouting like some living thing, and its 
call was a cry of alarm, of urgent appeal. 
As they looked the six listening men were © 
galvanized to activity. They ran for the 
boat and got it awash. They pushed out, | | 
and the-oars dipped, raggedly, hurriedly, 
each stroke conflicting with the ane 
They could hear Cook’s screamed orden 


Hayes leaped up aide) 3 
““T know!” he exclaimed. “ I know what! 
it is. Come here. Look!” 
He dragged Marion, breathless, to a spur 
of the rock.~_They stood out on it, un- | 
afraid. From this vantage they could see | 
down the channel to where the Karluk lay 


whistle. ‘And beyond, around the bend of 
the channel, came another vessel—a white- 
painted vesecl wate a sharp bow and buff e | 
stack, a smart, warlike, deadly efficien - | 
craft that ripped the quiet water of the | 
fjord. 

‘“ The Bear!” Hayes shouted eulianiie | 
“The revenue cutter Bear. They got my | 
message!” — 

“Got your message?”’ Marion easped 
‘“‘ What message?” 

Hayes was smiling anaes his dark eyes 


alight. “This is _Cook’s finish. He can’t 
wriggle out now! I’ve gothim.”. © | 
‘What is it? What have you done?”? — 


Marion was crying, shaking him frantically "| 
in her impatience. me | 

“When we touched at Kodiak slag 
sent word. I had the Indian woman 
word across the island for me. I 
for the cutter—told them where to fi: 
It was just a wild guess—a’ prec 
Your fright on the Karluk that 


_ that boat! 


‘ool us in ‘some. a So i sent for 
the cutter. It’s the ounce of precaution 
that saved us. Look—look at the men in 
They won’t try for the Karluk 


now. They'll try to land—to get into the 
woods!” 


From ‘their height they could see the 


= drama in detail. 


toward the steamer. 


The Karluk’s boat had swung. off its path 
Now it was headed 


straight across the inlet toward the farther 
shore, its plain purpose to escape the reve- 
nue men. 3g 


~e 


bald head plainly, 


Cook was steering. They could see his 
even the peculiar, 


wounded awkwardness of his helpless left 


. will make that shore! 


arm. He had swung the small boat in to- 
ward the glacier and was skirting the front 
of the ice ramparts. 

“God!” Hayes gasped. ‘I believe they 
But I’d hate to be 
under that ice!” : 

Always the glacier was showering its 
fragments. Always there was the danger 
from some huge block splitting away and 
toppling into the sea. The man and wo- 


man on the rock, clinging tight to each 


other in their excitement, watched the 


small boat crawl along under the menacing. 


palisade and forgot to breathe. The air 
about them shook with a sharp -explosion. 


_ The cutter had fired a gun, directing a shot 


{ 


across the bows of the Karluk’s boat, a 
signal to turn back. 

Then the watchers saw something that 
killed their mutual cry of alarm before it 


was spoken, constricting their throats, de- 
_ priving them of all volition. 
- only watch, terrified. 

When the echoing reverberation of the 
signal gun died they heard first the rattle of 
| small ice blocks, the fall of loose trash along 
| that half-mile rampart, dislodged by the 
- concussion. 
| preliminary groan and crackle of fissures 
_ spreading like jagged lightning through a_ 
solid block of the glacier wall. 
could actually see the darting lines of 


They could 


But after that fall came the 


The eye 


cleavage as ‘they spread through the trans- 
lucent green and blue that sparkled so pret- 


ers in cae late sunshine. 


 Nature’s mechanism worked 
_ deadly efficiency and precision bie was 


& 


46h 


with a 
awful to watch. 

The men in the Karluk’s boat had am- 
ple warning of their fate. They could be 
seen pulling frantic strokes to get their 
craft from under the breaking rampart. 
The horrified watchers on the rock saw the 
detail of it all, groaning aloud when one 
oar snapped under a madman’s strain and 
the oarsman tumbled among his fellows. 

The preliminary creaking and cracking 
of the ice burst into a great crescendo of | 
sound, a terrifying, earth- -shaking boom 
that stumned the ears. 

A vast, ragged block of ice, fully fifty 
feet high ‘and as thick through and wide, a 
towering berg, fairly ieaped from the 
mother wall and loomed above the pigmy 
boat, rocking in an arc farther and farther 
off balance until it fell and all sign of man 
was blotted from the picture. “: 

Of all that had happened in that last 
crowded hour there remained but one visi- | 
ble sign—the body of Beach sprawled on 
the sand of the cove. 


The Karluk was bound south. 

Captain Blye no longer commanded the 
steamer. The revenue department had as- 
signed a competent young lieutenant to 
take her to Seattle and land Hayes ang his 
treasure safely. 

Blye had gone/aboard the cutter Bear, a 


prisoner, to stand trial before a Federal — 


commissioner. The captain had but one 
observation to make on the events of the 
voyage. As he was being taken off the 
Karluk he observed to Hayes with his usual 
economy. of words: ‘‘ Cook was a oe : 
fool; so’m I.” ™ 


Hayes and Marion watched him off in _ , 


the cutter’s small boat. His head was sunk, 
chin on chest. A soft felt hat was pulled 
over his eyes. His arms were folded. He 
looked the very picture of a second- rate 


Napoleon going to his Elba. 


On a fine, clear night Hayes and Marion 


‘stood at the Karluk’s stern, watching the 


eerie fairy fireworks of the aurora. Jag-. : 
ged spears of light, like the lances of a 


massed battery of searchlights, wheeled and Me 
clashed, climbing as high as the zenith ak ae 


Pulses ‘of rose and | 
green and blue 


falling back again. 
violet. and amber and 
throbbed and wavered. fe 
The mysterious activity, its unceasing 
change and unfailing beauty, held them 
quiet a long time. Marion sighed finally: 
~ “And once I told you about the bright 
lights of Broadway! And I grinned to 
myself, thinking how they would awe you! 
Of all the wunutterably silly, flatheaded 
ideas! Hayes, I’m just a plain, city fool!” 
-Hayes’s arm tightened about her. He 
said nothing, but the caress of that arm 
comforted and reassured her that he didn’t 
agree in her self-valuation. 

“When we’ye sold the pelts,” Marion 
went on earnestly, “‘ when everything is 
settled, and we’re married—will you take 
me back to Kalvik, Hayes? Will you teach 
me your country—and the things that are 
worth knowing?”’ 

. “But, my dear, you’d die of loneliness 
-away from Broadway!” 
“ Broadway! Hayes, I’d die of suffoca- 


-¥ AM trapped, doomed. 
_ Downstairs, the cops are waiting—I 
4 must be excused if I refer to them as 
such instead of police, because since the 

awful affair with my friend the vampire, 
~~ *} am not as careful of my language as when 


-hokum! 
beginning to understand 1 


civilization stifles. 
there, ever! 


‘to let the bright lights and glitter fool you — 


(The end.) 


Avie Logue | 


have it, I shall be eighteen years old 
‘morrow, which is legal age for a wom 


tion there. — 
You ve 


better and bigger than that. Tl 
Don’t take n ack 
it’s vattent sc = 2 eee | 
Hayes shook his head slowiy. “ No, 
just. Dey rotten—and lots of it sound. 
For you’ve taught me, too—you’ve made 
me want the best that civilization has to 
offer. The big thing, as I see it, is not. 


about Broadway—or my own. country. 
The real gold doesn’t advertise—you have 
_ to look for that. So we won’t give up your 
civilization altogether.” 

Marion came closer into his arms. 

“Maybe you’re right—maybe, some day, 
Vl] find I’m mommesick for that stuff, after 
all—”’ 

“Then you shall have it. 
get the best out of all of it.” 

She sighed contentedly. ‘“ Whatever you 


}?? 


say goes, old dear! 


Xz 


| 


Well try to 


+ Chendlag 


we were at high school. As I wrote, 
cops are waiting for me and it will probe 
go hard with me, because, as luck 


the world such as I have become througl 


As 


pages of history, I wish that the truth 
may be known in this confession, though 
my lips are locked in the silence of a life 
- sentence in some far-off jail. 
Tam writing this-in an upper guest room 
of the Armitage mansion, through whose 
stately halls I was destined to reign as 
queen, had not fate intervened. I am 
dressed in the same clothes I have worn for 
several hours; namely, lingerie and a fur 
coat. I have appeared in public in this im- 
possible costume, defying detection, but the 
end is in sight. There is a thousand-dollar 
~ value bank note in my pocket, which has 
been stolen and which I cannot restore; 
~ while over in the corner of the room reposes 
a long wooden box with the word “ Mor- 
_ tician,” which I have just discovered means 
 @ swagger undertaker, and contains a 
- corpse, male or female, A cannot te. But 


bo em a = 


- this room with a man who is not my hus- 
- band and who will probably never be my 
_ husband, as the law is very strict when one 
party is in prison, or has any conviction 
~ against his or her record. 
But I am not daunted—I am the captain 
. of my soul, gol head is bloody, but un- 
__ bowed- 
- poem; so you can see I have my senses 
: about me, or I would not be able to re- 
__ member little things of beauty. As I wrote, 
_ I am not daunted. I have been gay and 
; devilish through it all and this will sustain 


me in the future. 
As I write I can hear a knocking at my 
: door, but I will not open it, unless they bat- 
re ter it down, as they do in stories, when the 
~ heroine is at bay. I owe it to myself to 
complete this confession, which will tell 


and why she is here at bay, locked in a guest 


~ and lingerie and a bank note for 2 thousand 
dollars. 

- .A few weeks ago I was but a little girl 
hen these events began that have changed 
e into a woman of affairs. I believed in 


pus ; ee 


01 a Lain Methenate a yee beoker MAS his 
tas my name rings phen nee 


worse than all, I have spent the night in» 


art receptions, just like ol 


-me the present trouble. 


iN the world the truth about Fanchon Browne | 


room, with a mortician’s box, a fur coat 


serious side of a woman’s duty to the . 
d, I rejoiced in the thought of sacrifice. 


sister, whom I called my Aunt Bessie, an 
elderly spinster of thirty-two years of age. 
But it seems that even at thirty-two the 


fires of love have not died in a woman’s — 


heart. However, since I did not discover 
this until last. night I will not speak of 
it until I come to it. 

In my serious efforts to accomplish some- 
thing to uphold woman’s new advancement 


in the world I went in thoroughly for sculp- — | 


ture, and we had a studio fitted out in the 


house. There I modeled in clay, never tak- 


ing heed of the slighting remarks I over- 
heard, which were about my bene: a kid 
Pet 

~My chum and confidant, until I doy 
ered her deception, was my friend Lilah 
Deane, a born vampire, of whom I was 


proud, because when we were in the park ~ 
Mornings she could attract men with a _ 
glance of her eye, and we laughed toseehow  — 
she could stare coldly right through en Te, 
_ when they attempted to talk to her. . cane 
those days I used to practice it myself, Se a 

_I never could succeed in winking properly — 


or wearing the right kind of green skin-— 
tight clothes that vamps are born to endure. 
I have since found out that Lilah’s name 
comes from Delilah of the Bible, who ruined 


‘Samson by vamping him in church. But, _ 
of course, we did not go that far. - Lilah and 


I did put up our hair and run in on a few 
er people, how- 
ever, and that is probably what caused 
Hereafter I will 
stay away from art receptions. : 


It must have been at one of these re- 
ceptions that Peter Armitage, the bloated | 
Bloated capitalist is — 
only a term and does not refer to him ex- — 
actly, as I am in his home accepting his 


capitalist, saw me. 


hospitality until the time of my arrest. But 
why didn’t he pick on Lilah, who is looking 
for a rich match? It is fate! 


We were inthe studio one morning at _ 
work on a statue of Apollo, for which Mr. | 
Slasher Bowles, a prizefighter, was posing 


for me and Lilah. His face is fine, but you 
have to do one side of it twice for a com- 
plete head, as the other side has an ear 


very thick from fighting and which he re- _ 


fers to as cauliflower, though I cannot see e 4 
the resemblance, and I am very fond of 


cauliflower. But Mr. Bowles was a fine 


model and very respectful and devoted to 


Lilah, who had him vamped from the. first 
- minute she saw him dap se in a big sweater 
in the park. 
_ It was on this morning that ee Bessie 
came into the studio and ordered Mr. 
Bowles to put on more clothes, no matter 
how Apollo used to go about in Rome, and 
no matter about art, even if Mr. Bowles 
was wearing his regular fighting costume, 
which is not any more than the bathing 
girls wear in moving pictures. Every event 
of that morning is vivid, and so I write 
about them. 
_ For it was on that morning that I en- 
countered fate. Aunt Bessie had located 
Mr. Bowles’s manager, who was looking for 
him to train, and she turned him over to the 
manager, a thick-set man who chewed a 


cigar and agreed that Mr. Bowles had a 


very fine head in tight places and could 

“stall” in his work, whatever that meant. 

And when they had gone Aunt Bessie took 
me out to the library, where I was surprised 
to see my guardian, Martin Nethercote, 
~ had returned from his office, although it was 
—_ yet noon time. 

- To make the serat ter short, my guardian 
abies that my money was badly in- 
vested and that I would probably not get 
oo This did not dismay me, because 
it was not much, anyway, and I was very 

- fond of him. But then he told me that his 
business rival, Peter Armitage, was squeez- 


ing him in a corner on some motor car. 


stock which he could not deliver, and that 
they had indulged in a talk that morning 
- in which this Peter Armitage had suggested 
a way out of the difficulty. 
It was me! 
He had seen me a couple of times at art 
receptions when I had my hair up with 
“Lilah and had fallen in love with me and 
wanted to marry me as a settlement of the 
shares in which my own money was invest- 
ed, too, and was lost unless Mr. Armitage 
allowed my guardian to deliver them under 
: the market price of the corner. 
A was stunned, and Aunt Bessie began 


nenats but Te did-tet hee nd 


she seemed delighted, as she wanted to be g 


- fake and probably tickled to death over 


There was a small but select receptions 


cold scrutiny. But after she had 


not to cry. There was no one in th 
I loved and it did not matter. Mr. 
tage would probably die soon and I ‘wo 
e very rich. It was a sacrifice such as tl 3 
heroic women of history have made before 
me. So I told my guardian that I would 
marry Peter Armitage to save him, and I 
prepared for the sacrifice. a 
Of course I let Lilah know at once, and 


bridesmaid, and never did it occur to her : 
that my heart was as heavy as lead. I too Kk 
her up to’ my room, where I had enshrined 
the images of those. famous heroines of hi 
tory who had sacrificed themselves for the 
sake of others. As we traveled about the 
room I pointed out to her the sad face 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the daring © 
ride of Lady Godiva to save the city, though 
from the way some women dress nowadays 
I imagine you could find many Lady Godi- 
vas, but they would have to buy false ha ir 
on account of bobbing being so popular. 

Well, everything went along splendidly, 
and I was so sad and mournful that once 
my guardian, who was looking at- the fa- 
mous women’s pictures with me, got very ; 
sad, and threatened to break off relations 
with Peter Armitage and defy him. B 
Aunt Bessie spoke up and said I w 


prospect of marrying a man who was 
good for me. And I saw my guardian | 
at her queerly. Little did I dream the « 
come. Besides, I was desirous of being 
alone to suffer in silence. “ 4 
The next evening I was to meet the man 
who had chosen to hold me to a marrias 
ransom to redeem Uncle Martin’s m 


which I dressed carefully under my aun 
downstairs Lilah and I put our own p 
into effect. If I was to be sacrificed I we 
do the thing properly. - 
So it happened, and not as some will 
say “ out of sheer deviltry,” that I appe 
on the grand staircase ‘at exactly ten o 
dressed in deep mourning with a. perfe ec 
dandy black veil edged i in wale 


oe 
+ 


si¢ ca eanines it. did eines some of the 
ancers out of step when the music changed, 

they all stopped to look at me descend- 
g the staircase. They crowded around 


‘sad queen of an older nied going to sacrifice 
herself. : 

_ I marched straight to my guardian, who 
was talking to a fat, elderly man, and wait- 
‘ing to be presented I steod with hands 
meekly folded. My: guardian asked me 
what I meant, only he used strong language 
after I explained, and offered to take the 
arm of the fat old man, who was not Mr. 
Peter Armitage after all. Some one ordered 
the music to stop and get ‘back into a fox 
trot, and my guardian hurried me off, ex- 
plaining that Mr. Armitage was emexpected- 
ly called away. Before he had gone he had 
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r 
at of town and would like to see me ‘up in 
the country at a very classy hotel, near 
‘his summer home, which he was going to 
> Of course T rel to agree, particularly 

as my guardian said it would be better if 
we became palace in the midst of na- 
‘ure, where things might work out romanti- 
cally for us. But that night I began to be 
afraid. I wanted to run away, even if it 
were only to the Hotel Envoy, which was 
the classy resort Mr. Armitage had selected 
© woo me in spite of myself. 

So it happened that a day later I was 
registered at the Hotel Envoy and plunged 
in despair. My chum Lilah went along 
‘with me to aid in the hour of my sacrifice, 
s well as Aunt Bessie, who was very dis- 
reeable and sarcastic over my coming 
wn in mourning to meet my promised 

ance. ‘She had all the air of the martyr 
= bi thee case, while the réle belonged to me. 
a8 It was Talah awho made ‘the terrible dis- 
very the following morning that Peter 
nitage had arrived and was registered 
he hee oe contess oa was ina ecm 


| me, but I swept through them like some — 


told Uncle Martin that he would have to go 


And as Lilah 


box of flowers and candy from Peter Armi- 
tage arrived and it threw me into a panic. 
With Lilah’s aid I got into some of my old 
clothes and did my hair up terrible and 
hastened out into the wilds of nature to 
commune alone. There was no sign of pur- 
suit, and I was glad, for I must have looked 


a perfect fright, what with my get-up and — 
the fact that I slipped on a bank near the ~ 


river and got mud on my face. _ 

I was leaning over the bank to see my 
reflection when an incident happened that 
changed the course of my whole life and 
brought me here in this trap, from which 
there seems no escape. As I gazed down 
into the water I saw a butterfly, or what 
J imagined to be such, come sailing from 
behind the bend and the next instant it was 
fastened in my hair. I tumbled into the 


t rect Kid | eed ok. grown ‘up, suhich I wase 
c e Pak: mates Mr. Armitage would have pity 

on my youth and ignorance. 
and I were debating the matter the first 


wl 


water and was caught on the end of a fish- 


ing line held by a ‘young and handsome 
man, who reeled me in like a giant trout, 
until he saw that it was a young lady and 
not a fish. , The butterfly was his casting — 
leader and I was the victim, in more senses 
than one. | 

At first I was angry of then I felt ne 
ish, for the young man mistook me for 
one of the country girls and gave me a bag 
of candy and a twenty-five cent piece. It. 
was such a good joke that I took it and 


had the sense to remember what Lilah had 


taught me about vamping. I gave him a 


sigh and a look, and there and then I be- 


gan the gay and devilish career that has ee 


brought me ‘to ruin. 

Could T — but known wilias was see 
store for me! But I was lonely and very 
miserable over the thought of marrying old 
Peter Armitage, who was probably waiting 
at the hotel, and I determined to have one 
stolen. moment of romance before all would 


_end in wedlock. The stranger was not old — 
in any sense of the word, being perhaps not 


more than twenty-two or three, but there 


was an indefinable air of mystery about him, — 


as about men who have lived and achieved 


things. What a model he would have made 


for Apollo, instead of Slasher Bowles! ie 


see 


continue, though I acted like a perfect kid 
and made all sorts of intentional blunders, 
such as I wanted to practice in order to 
make Peter Armitage dislike me. The end 
of it was my promise to meet him there the 
following morning and go fishing, and I 
told a lie about living on a farm near by, so 
that I could find out where he lived, which 
was at the hotel. So I determined not to let 


him catch me at the hotel, in order to con- 
tinue my pretense. 


When I had got back to my room I 


told Lilah about the meeting, and perhaps 


it was my desperate plight that made my 


mind keen, but at any rate, I thought of 


a plan to bé rid of Peter Armitage. I 
offered Lilah my amethyst lavaliere that 
she always envied if she would take the job 
of vamping Peter Armitage off my hands. 
I never could see, anyhow, how he had 
picked on me at the art reception when 
Lilah and I did our hair up. I argued with 


-Lilah that Peter Armitage probably meant 


to fall in love with her, anyhow. 
This was a challenge to Lilah, who is 


just as vain about men as sh¢ is deceitful, 


-as I have since found out. 


It took her 


only an instant to agree and to begin prac- 


ticing around the room, which she was only - 


able-to stop in time or Aunt Bessie would 


have caught on. 


So I kept hidden until I could get down 


to the stream to meet the stranger, and I 


gave Mr. Armitage’s flowers to Lilah, who 


- wore them. My second meeting was lovely, 


| and I found the stranger fascinating. When 


I got back I could see that something was 


up, because Aunt Bessie was looking all 
“over for me to present me with another 


huge bouquet, sent by Mr. Armitage, who 
was evidently preparing the way gently. 
But she gave me a piercing look when she 
discovered the old clothes and my altered 
looks. 

_ Later I met Lilah and I was hungry for 
news, of which she had plenty and all of it 
treachery, which I found out later. She 
had met Mr. Armitage by dropping a flower 
and looking back over her shoulder in the 
way she has for captivating men. And she 
admitted that wes were eine on very 


It was such a joyous moment for mas- ow 
-querade that I allowed our conversation to — 


-one day I caught her vamping my own 


_ came out and I saw her as she truly is. 


Bessie dashed out to see Mr. Armitage, and 


I asked her if she knew him and she rep 


meeting the stranger and Lilah vamping g 
Peter Armitage out of my life—or so I 
thought. Then I got the real shock. For 


stranger and in a flash the truth was out. 

The stranger was Peter Armitage! 

Woman can avoid her duty just so long, . 
but it will overtake her in the end, and 
when I saw that Peter Armitage was the 
stranger I realized that I was wrong | 
dodging my sacrifice. And after that de- | 
cision I felt calmer, though I wondered | 
why such a handsome man of affairs who | 
had been able to trap my uncle into a stock | 
deal was not man enough to come forward | 
and claim me as his forfeit. Now I know, | 
but it is too late! a | 

Of course I told Lilah that the whole deal | 
was off and that I would do my duty a 
my guardian- demanded, though it might 
mean my unhappiness and woe. I offered ; 
her the lavaliere and told her the job was | 
through and she need not vamp Mr. Armi- Al 
tage any more. Then Lilah’s true nature | 


She laughed at me and refused my simple 
request, which no lady should refuse, as it | 
was about a young man who wanted to” | 
marry me and I told her so in no few words. | 
We had a quarrel in which she had the | 
audacity to tell me that handsome and rich 
young men like Peter Armitage were the | 
proper game for vampires like herself and | 
she would keep right after him and prob- | 
ably beat me as easily as could be, because 
she knew more about men. And Aunt | 
Bessie came in on the argument and nearly ‘al 
threw a fit, which she did later in a sneaky y | 
fashion, as I will write when I come to that 
part of the story. Suffice it to say that Aunt 


came back saying that he was not at the 
hotel or else he was keeping hidden. re d 


that she did, and it was none of Dy busi- 
ness how or when, a 


and tind: be ja obiletiy taiked deities my 
guardian, Mr. N —— and that there 


“eT aa ule ‘s marry ae? I said, be- 
ause he was stammering and seemed to 
ave a hard time to propose to me. Then 
when I saw him back off, I grew fearful 
that he might not want me after my dis- 
graceful episode of the gay and devilish 
kid -clothes, so I begged him not to scorn 
e for the sake of my guardian’s money 
hich was involved. And all at once I saw 
him get afraid and run away from me. He 
ran very fast and entered the hotel, only to 
meet Lilah and start talking with her as. I 
came up, slowly and with dignity. And I 
_ swept past him and her, and she was wear- 
my lavaliere and vamping hard. 

Then it all came out, after I told Aunt 
essie, for in the next few minutes the right 
eter Armitage arrived at the hotel! How 
an I explain more than to say that the 
ounger one was the nephew, who had no 
oney in spite of his firm, determined chin, 
nd was dependent on his Uncle Peter, the 
an who wanted to marry me. 

And such a man! He was forty, if a 
day, and was getting fat, though he had 
certain pleasant lines about the mouth. But 
I did not like the way he looked at me, 
p and down, as if I were his property 
1en we were introduced by my guardian, 
ho came up on the train with him. 

‘I suppose I must have acted foolish with - 
shock of it all, particularly when young 
er was brought up and introduced to 
by his uncle, and I had to accept an 
roduction to him almost as if we were 
1 strangers, while Lilah stood in the 
fing ready to seize him and carry him off 
nder my helpless fs tie i 
make matters worse, I was aintro- 
d as the bride-to-be of this man of 
ty, whose hospitality I now enjoy, and 
may be the last decent bed I shall 
ipy for years, as they say there are 
in ~~ 


; was” no need of introduction, for it was 
evident that she knew Peter Armitage, the — 


And then Aunt Bessie came e up, but coe : 


elder, and if I am not mistaken there was 
shmething between them once in the older 


» adays: and this bears out what my uncle 


guardian said about Bessie’s crocodile tears. 

Just as soon as I could get hold of Lilah 
I kissed her and tried to make up with her 
and have her forget the past and the words | 


we had said. And I offered her my garnet 


ring and gold pencil if she would only take 
on the job of vamping the right Peter Armi- 
tage, which after all was in the original bar- 
gain. But she was nasty with me and inti- | 
mated that my spirits of sacrifice, which I 
had adopted a little earlier when I asked 


the nephew to marry me, was all pretense - 


and that I was like lier women, and all 


‘women who claim they are making sacrifices 


when they are getting what they want in 
life. Which goes to show that girls may be 
chums until a man enters the game apes 
spoils it. 2 
So there was nothing to do but to pre- 
pare to marry forty-year-old Peter Armi- 
tage while my heart was elsewhere. But I 
would not be won lightly, and it seems that 
love sharpens the mind, so I evolved a plan 


that was much better than when I thought 


I would act the kid and have Peter take 
pity on me. It all came to me ina flash. I 
had heard of “ Old Husbands and Young 
Wives,” and I had read of old flames in 
new lamps and I was not dismayed. Ii 
Peter Armitage wanted youth at forty he 
would have to go after it, and I laid my 
campaign very neatly, while pretending to 
fall in with my. guardian’s plans. 


It may have been cruel and inet oe 


but as the guests at the hotel commented, — 
he had it coming to him. I can be a per- 


fect little devil when I want to, so the first _ ; 


thing I did was to get Mr. Armitage in an 
argument about his strength and how he 


used to be captain of the track team in — 
college, just as his nephew is now. And I 


praised him and said that he was just 
as speedy now, and looked very young and 
offered to run him a race, which he ac- — 
cepted, and I let him catch me when he was 


winded, just to keep up his courage. But 
he puffed like a horse and I hated him, be- 
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cause he was so proud that he was in great 
condition and not winded at all. | 


That began it, and from then on I never 


gave him a moment’s rest, beginning at day- 
light with horseback ndiog in which he 
complained he “ lost leather,” and taking 
-him rowing until he ached, and then danc- 
ing him off his feet in the evening. 

And when I told Aunt Bessie about his 
“losing leather,”’ and asked what it meant, 


she screamed at me and said I would drive 


her mad. And just before the last dance 
I caught Mr. Armitage hiding behind some 
palms with Aunt “Bessie, and he had his 


shoe off, but I made hans dance the last: . 


dance and a couple of encores, because he 
‘was so light on his feet. And I have to 


record in this confession that I could have ~ 


_been justified in refusing to go on with the 
match then and there, because I am sure 
that Mr. Peter Armitage swore at me. 

{ But I forgave him freely and went to look 

for his nephew with whom I had not been 
able to dance, because my vampire friend 
‘was monopolizing him, and I am sure he 
looked sad and sick at heart. 

‘I found him later and we sat out on the 

porch in the moonlight, I could hear him 
sigh and declare he was being disgraced 

because every one would call me his aunt 
after the marriage. 

The-following day Mr. Armitage spent in 
“bed, due to a headache, so I was told, and 
I took a walk with the young man who was 

to be my nephew. There were no words of 
love between us, but he told me the story 
of his life, which was a Sad one. 

He also told me that while he had no 
money he knew a business deal just as well 


as his uncle, which I believed from the | 


firm chin, which is a family trait of the 
Armitages, only in his uncle’s case there 
_ were two or three chins, and it.was hard to 
tell which was Seiernived: 
But this business deal interested me, for 


‘it seems that young Peter had heard of a 


piece of property which the railroad would 
have to buy if a certain deal went through, 


and he knew the deal was certain. All he 
would have to do was to get an option on. 


_ the property for a thousand dollars and he 
could force the ones who represented the 
railroad to give him big money. But he 
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will admit that he tried very hard, although 17 
‘I can swim. But-I seemed to be helpless i 
And when... 


_went under, and his nephew was Juste 
time to save both of us. 


time. When he sat up he remarked ruefully 


by the date of our marriage. 


He had intended to open the house for t 
season with a 1 dance, but he found that 


which he would have to get. 


him only pocket money. | : 
And all that evening I Sole of 
option. How gladly would I have giv Le 
the sum to him when I was his aunt and _ 
married to his uncle who did not trust him. | 
He really deserved a chance, and it wrung 
my heart to think of him going through life _ 
without enough money to get married on, or 
anything. Not that he was thinking of 
marrying Lilah, for I asked him that ques- | 
tion plainly, as I felt I could do now, see- | 
ing I was to be his aunt. Lilah really meant | 
nothing i in his life at all—just an interlude. | 
Well, the next day my promised husband | 
was up and around and I took him canoe-— 
ing after a hard set of tennis, and although | 
some will say.that I tried to kill him, I will | 
write in this confession, which is sacred, 4 
that I never meant to tip the canoe at all, 
and that I was merely reaching for some 
water lilies. But when we were in the 
water I called on him to save me, and 1 


and he kept up with me for a while and | 
then he let me go, or rather, he let go and | 


On the shore Aunt Bessie sdtteds on, 
something dreadful, and not proper, for 
after all, he was my fiancé, though the en- 
gagement had not yet been announced. She | 

accused me of trying to kill him, and only | 
my guardian’s well-chosen words in which | 
he accused her of jealousy seemed to calm | 
her. And there was no need of an uproa r, : 
for Mr. Armitage. was coming to very nicely | 
and all the water was out of him by tha t ' 


that he would either be dead or in as cool 
condition as long ago on~ the track team 
But he seemed d 
to lack ardor in his talks with me later. 

Then» came the fatal visit to his house 
and the temptation that was too strong. 


was some - “medicine containing alec 
When I arrived there Mr. Armitage 


bundled up suffering from a cold, and | 
nursed him as well as I could, thot oe 


1 on the road as % ‘came in. And fur- 
amore, I was afraid of trouble, because 
+ Lilah’s friend, the prizefighter, had come up 

‘to train near the hotel that very morning, 

and had acted quite in jealous fashion be- 

cause Lilah had not written to him, which 

I think was a very great display of netve 

on his part, unless there is something more 

serious between them, which I hope, for it — 
will take a prizefighter hter to keep that vam- 

pire in her place, and it will be for her 
~ own good if she gets the prizefighter, Mr. 
‘Bowles, as Peter Armitage is too good to 

waste on her kind. 

_ The fatal moment that I speak of oc- 
curred shortly afterward, when Aunt Bes- 
_ sie, who had come over to chaperon us, was 
_ getting some mustard from the butler and 
the library safe was open. It surged over 
me like a lightning flash, the way 1 get 
things, and which is called woman’s intui- 
_tion, that here was the chance to let young 
Peter Armitage make a man of himself. 
Also, I reasoned, it was my duty as his 
future aunt to help him. The money would 
soon be mine, anyway, by reason ‘of being a 
wife, and what did a few days earlier mat- 
ter? 

I write this so that any proper-minded 
3 person will see that I acted logically when 
_ I took a thousand dollars from the safe and 
put it in my dress in the interest of helping 
fme young man who was soon to be my 
‘nephew. That it has caused a hue and cry 
nd detectives are coming to arrest me is 
ue to the hatred in which I am now held 
by this same Uncle Armitage, and does not” 
natter. My motives were logical and cor- 
rect, and I am willing as always that I 
Eehould be sacrificed if it will help anybody 
like, whether it by my guardian or some- 
ody else, even including Peter Armitage, 
vho is now rich in his own right, but must 
ever know that he profited by my sorrow. 
Well, to continue, as you may have sur- 
sed, I met Peter and gave him the thou- 
and dollars, saying it was from my own 
Ir “pong that b wanted to Acie : to aS 


sil nada eet ae 


‘my al into pesine ‘more we pat salioad ee 
- people; so you can see that there was a 


~ devil! 
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storm when Uncle Armitage found out it — 
was Peter who collected ten thousand dol- 
lars’ profit and wouldn’t tell him how. 

Then came the hue and cry, for the theft — 
from the safe had been discovered and the 
amount was nearly twenty thousand dollars. 
I was too frightened and too proud to admit 


my part in it, but I was determined to re- 


store the original loan, which Peter had 
repaid me. 

By this time detectives were all over the 
house questioning everybody, and even 
hanging about the hotel. But I had my 
own troubles, for Peter and I were in love, _ 
though we had never even kissed, and he © 
wanted me to elope with him, but I told him 
he would always be a nephew to me and 
that he must never tell who gave him the 
money. I now had that thousand-dollar bill 


that I took and it was necessary to return 1s 


at once. 

It seems things happen the worst just 
when you want a little bit of luck to help 
you. First, I was visited by the Armitatge 
butler, who said he had seen me at the safe 


and would tell unless I gave him part of the 


twenty thousand dollars I stole. I finally 
convinced him that I had only taken a 
thousand, and he promised not to tell on 


me if I would come and put the money _ 


back that night, and that he would leave 
the French windows open for me. 
did I dream of the trap before me. 


It was the day when Peter Armitage the o 


elder was to give his reception in my honor, 


~although I could see that he did not eb: a 


sider me in the same friendly light as before, 
and I have heard Aunt Bessie tell my guar- 
dian that he would back out of the match 
in a minute if he was not afraid of a breach 
of promise suit. And that I was a perfect. 
But Aunt Bessie was probably jeal- 
ous, as my guardian suggested. And as for > 
myself, I assured my guardian that I was’ 
deeply in love with my promised husband, 
and enjoyed seeing Aunt Bessie throw an- 


other fit, which is all I can call it, though 


it is not dignified and like me to say it. 
As evening drew on and all things crowd- _ 
ed in on me, I grew desperate. There was — 


Little . 
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_ my coming engagement toa man I despised; 
there was the hateful butler, whom I had — 


promised to restore the money when he 


would give me the chance; there was Peter . 


_ in his new racing car, in which Lilah would 
probably ride unless, as his aunt, I re- 
- quested otherwise, and I am sure he would 
_ have obeyed my wishes. 
spent the night in this room with him— 
- but I am getting ahead of my story. 

_. In the late afternoon there were rumors 
about the hotel that the reception at the 
Armitages’ would be the wettest thing in 
_ years. This, I take it, referred to a viola- 
- tion of prohibition—looked on as a smart 
- trick at these affairs. If that was the in- 
tention, then something went wrong, as you 


_ will see, and there was no pledging the en- | 
gaged couple in champagne or anything 


S60 25. 

It was Lilah who did me the worst in- 
jury one woman can do another, just before 
_ dinner. I had returned from a ride with 


young Peter in which there was no possible 


harm, although he did ask me to elope, and 

I told him to wait. It seems Lilah over- 
heard and took it to mean that I was going 
to elope with Peter that evening. Aunt 
_ Bessie stormed and raged, and while I was 
- dressing in the bathroom, she betrayed me 
by taking away all my gowns, leaving me 
entirely in lingerie and helpless. She said 
it was for my own good and the honor of 


_ their word to Mr. Armitage, and that she 
might let me have my clothes later. 


ily the thousand-dollar bill was in my 
- pocketbook. 

So I was forced to sit twiddling my 
_ thumbs, unable to leave my room, while the 


evening wore on, and I sat wondering what 
If Peter had arrived | 


would become of me. 
I would have eloped, although I have no 
right to burden a young man with a wife 


who will probably fave to do her loving | 


through iron bars. 

At length I got a brilliant idea—my long 
fur coat, which I had taken because the 
night air was cold on the mountains at this 
time. It was daring, I admit, but it. was a 
means to get out of the room, and if I kept 
the collar clasped to my throat and the 
_ coat buttoned to the knees, no one would 
be aware of what I was wearing underneath. 


Now that I have 


Luck- . 


could not open, and which I opine 
‘every one as my method for reducing . 


once, as I danced, I was . dismayed - to fin 
the coat unbuttoning and to catch my aunt 


to pull her fainting spell, which I believ 


got cae into the sore 7 the hotel. T! 
first person I met was a policeman—o 
looked like it—and I nearly fainted wi 
the thought of arrest. But all he asked : 
was if I were the financée of Peter Armi- 
tage, and would I sign a paper for him. I~ 
signed and hurried off, telling him I was 
going over to the Armitage house, ae 
was just a short distance away. a 
How I survived the evening I can never 4 
tell. It must be the heroic strain in my 
blood answering the desperate call of neces- — 
sity. My entrance to the Armitage home — 
was uneventful, except for a struggle with © 
one of the maids, who insisted on taking 
my fur coat away. I replied that I was 5 
reducing and might only stay a moment, : 
anyway. Then I met my aunt, who never 
dreamed of my _ condition, fat merely 
thought that I had found one of my dresses. © 
But it was a solemn party, although Mr. 
Armitage tried to assure some of his guests 
that two Scotch friends of his, some brothers © 
named Haig, like the great war general, | 
would drop in as they had never failed him 
in an emergency like this. a 
As the evening wore on I danced with | 
the elder Armitage, though I could see that | 
he was no longer desirous of my company 
and was ill at ease, due to the whispers a of 
his guests, who were waiting for the an. 
nouncement of the engagement. | 
_ As for myself, I was desperately trying 
to be calm, though my heart was beating | 
a tumult and my face was covered with h 
perspiration due to the fur coat which | 


better than any electric cabinet bath. 


horrified eye. It was then that she chose 
was designed to serve what purpose it me 
eventually serve regarding her and Pet 
Armitage, the elder, who I will state ca 
rier her upstairs in a very gallant fashio 
and brought hertoaroom. | 

It was I who created the sensation, w e en 
later, I came upon them as she was com 
out of the fainting spell and clinging 


said I. aaiht 3 as ney go ahead ha sue Mor 
breach of promise. He would never marry 
me. It was Aunt Bessie he had really loved, 
but they had quarreled years ago. Al- 
sg ae I was secretly delighted, I fled as if 
_ from the house forever. 
Now if I could only get out of the . place 
a : ie put the money back everything would 
be well. But fate intervened as I was leav- 
ing, because the same policeman who 
stopped me at the hotel now came up with 
an undertaker and asked if he could see Mr. 
_ Armitage. I told him he was busy and that 
- I would take anything or any message, and 
that J was stopping in the house, which 
was a lie then, but is the truth now. And 
_ in order to avoid him I pointed out a room 
on the second floor, which I knew was occu- 
| aed by the nephew, or my Peter, as I shall 
_ call him, although it properly can never now 
be such. The policeman retired with the un- 
dertaker, and I saw them remove the long 
wooden box which lies in the room with 
me now. Had I but known that it con- 
tained a. body and represented some secret 
~ sorrow to Mr. Armitage, I might have spok- 
en of the matter, but I was afraid. Besides, 


Xt 


could not bring. himself, as he told me later, 
to remain in the house and hear my en- 
- gagement announced to his uncle. 

_ I returned to the hotel, unaware that my 
fs ‘guardian and Aunt Bessie were remaining 
inthe house. 

It was after midnight, as I had agreed, 
that J went back to restore the money under 
the threat of the butler. I stole in through 
La the French windows and was safely trying 
to get at the safe, when the lights went‘on 
and I was compened by a man with a re- 
volver. It was young Peter. A commotion 
sounded upstairs, even as he seized me in 
his strong arms and thrust me behind se 


Down came hi uncle, Sieg that 


private phone had just been rung by 


: house _ ‘protective agency, who said the 
7 Es was disturbed. I shivered behind the 


portigres, Ait goon the. coast was ee for | 
; nothing was found missing, or added for 
that matter, because I was still the terrified 


I had not seen young Peter, who evidently’ 


possessor of that thousand-dollar bill. 
His uncle, who looked every year of his 


age now, in his bathrobe and without his 
slightly bald spot properly combed, demand- 


ed what Peter was doing out at that hour. 


So it was evident that he had just arrived. — 


Peter promised to go up to his room and 
Uncle Armitage retired without seeing me. 
Then Peter urged me to go, and let me out 
of the house. I was just in time to run 
into the arms of two detectives on the lawn, | 
and in spite of my pleas they hustled me 
back into the house, which was now thor- 
oughly roused and boasted every one I did > 
not want to see, including my guardian and 
Aunt Bessie, who flew at me, demanding © 
what new deviliry I was up to. 

It is in moments like these that men show 
their colors. Peter stepped forward and 
took my hand and faced them, announcing 
calmly that during the evening we had 
eloped and he wished to present his wife. 

It was.a stunning moment, even if it were 
a false step. The detectives, who were 
searching for the thief of twenty thousand 
dollars, or rather nineteen thousand dollars, 
for I insist I took only the single thousand, 


could do nothing but let me go free. 


My guardian laughed and howled and 
clapped Uncle Armitage on the back, while 


- nudging Aunt Bessie, though what he could 


find to be hilarious about I cannot see. _ 
Mr. Armitage congratulated us grimly, 


and assured Peter that he was in for a lively : 
time. 


He seemed angry about something, — 
which makes me believe that Aunt Bessie _ 


has trapped him into a compromise and that 


he will hold a secret yearning for me that - 
will make him cruel when my, case comes to (Z 
court. ae 
The upshot of the matter was this Acpund om 
that we get upstairs and to our rooms, as 
it was well along in the morning. _ mea 
I passed the butler on the way and he — 
looked at me accusingly. I know he will 
be the chief witness against me at the trial. 
Of course I have not slept, and neither, I 
imagine, has Peter, who has been pacing 


up and ‘down in the connecting Joon eae “s 


ate, Sone 


a while ago. a a cS 


se 


her ankle. 


me We a ON 


It is morning and I am prepared for the. 
worst. But. this is the whole truth and 


nothing but the truth, so help me God! 
FANCHON BROWNE. ~ 


_ (Signed) 


) 


ore File No. 1418, the eugeae es De- 


: tective Agency: 


Dear CHIEF: 

This here Armitage case is not complete 
without the above confession, which I found 
on a road near Justice of the Peace Milberry’s 
house. The sappy Jane who wrote it was 
scared the fellow she eloped with would get 
wise, and tore it up. The confession clears © 
up the difference between what we found on 
“the butler when we searched him and the 
other thousand that was crumpled up on the 
floor. Girls are slick nowadays, chief, and I 


figure out that she threw it there when we 
caught the butler with ‘the nineteen thou- 
sand. But that makes no difference, as he 
will get just as big a stretch for nineteen thou- 


DVENTURE links the arms of us 
humdrum humans in various guises: 
To some she proudly proclaims her- 


self with fanfare of trumpets and gleaming — 


cloth- of-gold and flashing armor; others 
she intrigues with sidelong, half- lashed 


_ glance, with mysterious smile; to others she 
appears garbed after the fancy of exotic 


distant shores; and to others still— 


_ Myrtle, poised on the curbstone like a 
robin on a window-ledge, gauging the traffic 
looked - 
downward as a slight slap touched against 
ae De gee: wind that had 


current with practiced city eye, 


4 EES. we, 


Sgt brace ms 
' ro eed Fe 


Harry Adler 


it was none ase my pales asa Seale: a . 
tective to interfere in that little matter of 
the coffin, which by the way, -chief, is the 
slickest combination bar I ever saw. It opens | 
like a box and has shelves with bottles, and ie 
even a brass rail and sawdust. It made me 
homesick! But we celebrated the capture of 
the butler and the elopement of the young ~— 
lady by sampling a little of the best stuff that 3 
ever came down the red lane. ~ 
The kid who wrote this ese must ~ 
be cuckoo if she thinks that her friend Lilah 
is any vamp, or that this guy Bowles isa good 
prizefighter. I saw Battling Davis knock 
him for a row of school houses in Pough- 
‘keepsie last week. And as for the vamping 
Jane, all she has is a bum wink that wouldn’t = 
make no Cleopatra learn anything. : 
No more for the present now, until the trial 
of the butler, so I will close. 
Yours sincy, at 
Operator 139 (Dave). 


blown into selena: tay fee jal * 
hair beneath the saucy hat had flapped an 
envelope against her ankle and was holding — 
it plastered there. Myrtle stooped and 
picked up the piece of white paper. It was 
an ordinary, commercial-sized envelaneg 
unsealed. 

A suave voice at her elbow intercepted 
her motion to toss the se ig Avay as a. 


bit of street scrap. . es a x 
“Thanks, miss” 0 oe J 
A hand stretched forward. Myrtle le 


turned toward the speaker and held o 
the envelope, when a second man leap d 
forward and struck aside her “wrist.” ) 


aS 


yt 
hand and etna a pace pacevard: She 
‘now held the object of dispute behind her 
back and swiftly appraised the two men.. 
The first was of medium height, stockily 
built; his heavily fleshed jowl was clean 
shaven, showing a bluish tinge beneath the 
abundance of powder. His eyes were dark, 
ta hard, cotd, unpleasant forcefulness hing 
vin their depths. A flashy diamond gel 
In his necktie. 

The other man was slightly chorion! thin 
Sto emaciation. His nose was long and 
bony, with thin, cruel nostrils; the mouth, 
too, was thin and evil- looking: 
: blue eyes yere close set, fringed with pale, 
yellowish lashes, shaded with scanty brows 
of the same color. Innumerable freckles 
i covered his face. 

The city working gicl, alone and pro- 
rected. by nothing but her own wits and the 
“washroom retailed experiences of her sis- 
“ters, develops a judgment sure and keen. 
“Myrtle s quick, instinctive reaction to the 
strangers was decisively antagonistic. 
“Who does this belong to?” she de- 
manded. 
= Fo. me!” Only by the movement of 
‘their lips and the difference of intonation 
ould Myrtle tell that both men had spoken. 
She laughed. 

“Looks like a case for Satine? 
ido 4 The envelope isn’t mine and I’m 
ady to turn it over to whoever it belongs 
0, if you can decide—” 

« ‘It’s mine,” the first man Siecpoeeil. 
‘T just Lovght it from this party; I was 
Iding it in zy hand when the wind blew 
t out and—” 

“Tt’s a lie!” burst out the other. | 
as holding it when the wind caught it,” 
explained. to. Myrtle. ‘“‘T ain’t sold it to 
ayet, “and i sa “don’t “know 
’m going to, either.” 

The first man ignored the speaker. He 
his ae on Myrtle and again ex- 


me sive it es me,’ ” he icichet “ You'll 
urself a lot of trouble. ae me, 


his eek 


fit miss, you don't want to get mixed up in 
this thing. Give me the envelope and just — 

| - forget it. 
P At his explosive i intrusion into ‘the scene 


Let us settle our own scrap; but 
keep out of it _yourself—it'l only mean 
trouble for you.” > | 

Myrtle hesitated. After all, what was it — 
to her? Let them fight it out themselves— 
she certainly had no interest in the affair. 
But the freckled man broke excitedly: 

“You'll get into worse trouble by giving 
it to him! It’s:mine and don’t you for a 
minute think I’ll stand for your handing it 
over to him. He just wants to beat me out 
of what’s due me.’ 

“ He’s bluffing,” calmly interposed the 
other. 


-wouldn’t dare do a thing. Give me the en- 


-hand in deciding. 


velope and you’re through.” 

Myrtle’s perplexed eyes caught among 
the figures of the hurrying passers-by a 
blue uniform, idly moving along the side- 
walk. 

“Tt looks to me,” she announced, “ like. 
this is a case the police ought to take a 
The whole thing seems 


) 


sort of fishy.” | 

She took a step in the diveceintb of the 
officer. As though released by a single 
spring two:hands shot forward, each fasten- 
ing itself on an arm. Into the eyes of the 
smaller man swept a look of terror; the 
other’s face hardened in cold menace. 
Myrtle felt suddenly. a tremendous sense 
of relief that the ,affair was occurring in 


broad daylight on a busy downtown corner. 


she - 


“cy 


ra 


“Tt’s none of their business,” the stocky 
man said harshly. “ os ball this uP 
worse than it already is.’ 

A minute he hesitated; then: 

“Tl give you pee hundred dollars for 
that envelope—cash.” He dug into his 
trousers pocket and pulled his hand forth, | 
filled with carelessly ‘crumpled bills. pe 


“T’ll make it two hundred—three hun- 7 


dred!” the other frantically raised the offer. 


The first man turned a cold, amused | 


glance of contempt on the speaker. 

‘Three hundred dollars—dig it up,” he 
invited sarcastically, “so the lady can 
know you mean business.” _ : 

“T_T ain’t got it with me,” the man 


confessed, miserably, “‘but—but I'll sure 
pay it to you,” he assured Myrtle, his des- 2 


‘“‘ Don’t you be afraid of him. He | 
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oat earnestness udicrous- in his met 


ughly negligible person. 


Myrtle’s violet eyes had widened in 


amazement at the bidding for the appar- 
ently insignificant bit of paper. With a 
quick movement she thrust the envelope 
- Into the neck of her blouse. 

“ Listen, you two,” she commanded. 
-haven’t got all day to stand here and argue 
with you. You decide who’s entitled to the 
envelope and then let me know and you 
can have it. You can let me know where 

to meet you by an ad in the Personals in 
to-morrow morning’s Times. But,” she 
warned, “it'll have to be daytime and it’ll 
have to be some downtown corner like this. 
And you’ll both have to be there, so Ill 
know the right party gets it.” 

She stepped off the curb. “ If you try to 
follow me I'll turn it over to the police. 
I’m not going to have you hound me ail 
over town.” 


She darted swiftly through the maze of — 


traffic, and with quick backward glances to 
make sure she was not followed by either 
_ of the two men, made her way to the insur- 
ance office wherein by her stenographic ac- 
_ tivities she earned her living. 

She dropped the bank book on the cash- 
ier’s desk—it was on her way back from 
her daily trip to the bank that the affair 
had occurred—and passed down the rows 

of desks to her own. She seated herself be- 
fore her typewriter, and drew from her 
blouse the envelope. It was thoroughly 
innocent in appearance, slightly dust- 
_ .streaked from its trip along the sidewalk. 
Its face was unaddressed, and in the upper 
left hand corner it bore no name, carrying 


_as a printed return address simply a post. 


office box number. 

The unsealed flap lifted temptingly. 
What was the mysterious content of the 
envelope that it should have made the men 
‘so eager to secure it, each for himselfi—so 
desperately anxious to prevent each other 
from obtaining it—and so unitedly deter- 
mined to prevent its being brought to the 
attention of the police? Myrtle’s fingers 
toyed tantalizingly at the edge of the en- 
velope’s mouth. It was not sealed—surely 


_ there was nothing dishonest in just taking 
a look.  Besides—perhaps it contained 


| aoe valine ae et the meni : h 


on her desk. It was a fail sheet of pl 
unprinted white ‘paper, evidently torn 4 
a9 A % 


behind those mystic figures? 3-38-22! 


brain had space for but those myster 


put the problem before his- sharp i 
gence. 


be 


folded paper it contained 2 spread it c 


a scratch pad; across it was scrawled in 
large, pencil figures: 3-38-22. ic 

Myrtle’s tip-tilted little nose wrinkled - in 
perplexed amazement as she stared at : 
bit of paper before her. - 3- 38-221 WI 
on earth could that mean? What hidd 
message of sufficient importance to 
such anxiety over its possession could lurk 


_ Myrtle’s. smooth, white brow. furro 
and the berry mouth puckered with the 
tenseness of her perplexity. But her 
ally sharp brain failed to extract any m 
ing from the mystic message. With 
shrug of her round, georgette-cov 
shoulders she slipped the paper back into 
the envelope and thrust that back into” S 
former resting place. | 
The succession of “ proofs of den 2 say 
she fed through her typewriter the bal 
of the afternoon were meaningless to 
tle. The clatter of typewriters and addi 
machines, the ring of telephone bells, t 
harsh purr of buzzers—all the variegat 
dissonances of a large, busy office—sw 
in unheeded whorls above her head. 


symbols: 3-38-22! J 

At times she gazed thoughtfully th Us 
the glass division into the adjusters’ ro 
where, above the lower wooden half of t 
partition was visible the keen, clean c 
profile of Fred Rowe. Between Myrtle 
Fred an “ understanding ” practicall 
isted and the girl was strongly temp 


But she knew that he would st 
forbid her to involve herself any furt 
any such questionable affair—and ie 
of atlventure was aroused; she want 
see the thing through, or, at cmt, a 
further along. 

Eagerly next morning | she ran ie 
Personal column of her paper, jumpit 
patiently the many “ handsome, 
widows ” ein search of pains | 


ea i he young ae. whe Mee up the en- 
_velope at the corner of Third and Grand 
_ Streets will be at the same corner at about 
the same time this afternoon satisfactory ar- 
_- yangements can be made. 


_ But farther down, as Myrtle suspected - 


_ there would be, was a second item: 


_ The girl who found the envelope: Please 
be at Fourth and Market at noon to-day. It 
will be to your advantage. 


Myrtle ‘smiled grimly and tossed the 


5 - paper aside. Each of the men apparently 
was still trying to outwit the other, proba- 
bly intending to get her to himself, then at- 


~ tempting to bribe her into Liveries the . 
She was not fool.enough to fall © 


: envelope. 
for anything as obvious as that. At noon- 
- time she kept carefully out of range of the 

- designated corner and that afternoon, 


- pleading a headache, another girl made the 
- man’s eyes, while the thin man’s face went 


trip to the bank in Myrtle’ s stead. 
The next morning she again scanned the 
Personals. Apparently the men, each see- 


iar 
Bs 
$ 
g 


Seas 


Ns for there was but one item, appointing the 
_ place and hour of the original meeting; the 


a ‘significant line was added: “We will both - 


~~ be there.” 


‘back from the bank, made sure before she 
approached the corner. A wave of relief 


- swept visibly across the strained, anxious ' 


‘ 

% 

” faces of the two men as the girl stepped up 

‘ to them. 

“You can give me the envelope,” the 

dark man announced, extending his hand. 

- “We've fixed it up between ourselves.” 

/ Myrtle agi inquiringly at the other 

man. 

&. =“How about it?” she queried. 
oO. Ke ore ' 


vatery eyes. 


gout ‘the - money. 


Bema «0 
oan 


- accused. 


you get it now? 


_ ing his ruse had failed, had got together, | 


Of this latter fact Myrtle, on her way 


“Ts that - figures.” 


~ A furtive, cunning gleam came into the 
He slipped his hand into his - 


“ moive it to ao | 


ree companion: at this aompted bone 


‘iano on the little man a look sist infinite, 
cold wrath. 


or Trying to double-cross me, huh?” he 
“ Didn’t you inane that I was to 
get it?” - 


“‘ Yah—so you could tell me to go to hell | 


afterward!” spluttered the other, his as 
curling in a snarl, 


“T sure wasn’t going to pay you til L : 


had the envelope. Do you think I’ll let 
Five hundred dollars! 
Where did you. get it—from Bill Sparks?” 


The other’s flush and defiant scowl showed 


the accuracy of the guess. ‘A fine chance 


I'd have if you got it now. You’d beat it — 


right down to Sparks and peddle it to him.” 

Sudden decision formed in Myrtle’s 
mind. 

“Tm through with you two birds,” 
announced. 
long enough. There’s something phoney 
about the whole deal, and it conataly looks | 
to me like a case for the police.” 

The hard menace leaped into the dark 


she 


the color of liberally watered milk. 

“Don’t do that,” warned the first. 
“You'll only get yourself into trouble that 
doesn’t belong to you.’ y 


“ But it'll “probably get you two some- 


thing that you’ve got coming to you. 
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“ [ve listened to your debate © 


Those figures don’t look to me like any 


Sunday. School lesson assignment.” — 
“* So you looked inside!” The menace in 


the voice deepened and the realization _ 


flashed through Myrtle that she had com- 


Without awaiting her reply the 
man turned on his companion. 
““'Was there anything there, eer that 


~ might—”’ 


The man licked his lips. 
“No,” he said, ‘ nothing, 


“Sure?” 
Sure.” 
Myrtle stepped to the curb. 


“Tf you dare to follow me,” she threat- 
ened, “ I'll stop the first policeman I come - 


to.” : 


“Don't worry,” the dark man assured 
"her, “we ‘won't follow you.” : 


Dy: 


mitted a serious error in making the ad- 4 
. mission. 


only 4 3 : 


| ATG 


- dickens can it mean? 
cornered game score—or football signals; 


he ae 
“Fl bet I know what it is—a safe combi- 


— “Stl,” and her brows wrinkled, 


- adventure. / 
serious as the tale unfolded and the lines 


> ttle,” -he said, 
Why the dickens didn’t you tell me?” 


There was a queer, cold smile on his lips maj yh 


- that chilled Myrtle. She glanced about in 
_ apprehension, but the passing throng seem- — 
ed intent on its own affairs. 


front of the cigar store at that commer a 
hatchet-faced youth was. leaning, idly 


smoking, but his attention seemed riveted 
on the disclosures of the wind-swirled short 


skirts traversing the crossing. 
Myrtle stepped into the street, darted 


_ behind a clanging street car and sped back 


to the office. Glancing over her shoulder 


it did seem to her once as though the 


hatchet face of the smoking youth stood 
out momentarily among the indistinct faces 
of the street crowd behind her, but she dis- 
missed the notion as a silly, nervous fancy. 

At the office she immediately betook her- 


self to the adjusters’ room and laid* on 


Fred’s desk the mysterious envelope. 
Breathlessly she related the story of her 
The young man’s face became 


about the firm mouth tightened. 
“You did a mighty foolish thing, Myr- 
‘“soing back to meet them. 


“J knew you’d object to my going ahead 


with it, and I was curious to see what 


would happen.” 

He grinned. 

“You bet I’d have objected. It certain- 
ly leoks crooked.” 

He studied the figures on the outapresd 


piece of paper. 


‘ 3-38-22,” he munmured; “ ee the 
Looks like a three- 


maybe it’s some sort of price quotation, 
By George!” he suddenly exclaimed, 


nation!” His gray eyes sparkled with the 
sudden flash of inspiration. 
Myrtle’s face reflected his excitement. 
“TI believe you’re right!” she agreed. 
“which- 
ever one of the two the envelope belonged 
to would know what it was and wouldn’t 


care about getting the bit of paper back.” 


_ Fred studied over this phase for a mo- 


ment. 
~ “ Probably 


it’s a combination that 
doesn’t belong to either of them. They 


Against the © 


said. 


young lady—come right to me!” 


desk; but that ‘evening, walking as us 


“ But ce ne sick be sO. scared ; 
the other fellow getting it? If they are both 
in together on it what difference - it 
make who took the envelope from eek. 

Fred shook Me head. 

‘Search me,” he said. 

He twisted the paper and the envelope 
in his fingers. 

“Wonder if this post office box heel 
means anything,” he pondered. He lifted 
his telephone receiver and called the post 
office. But on inquiring as to the holder of 
that box number he was abruptly informed — 
that regulations did not pari, of divaipmss 
such information. 3 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I suppose-the ie to” | 
do is turn it over to the police and let them | 
worry it out.” 4 

Myrtle made a wry face. | ‘ 

“Why bother? They'll be insane 
around, and maybe there’s nothing to it 
after all, and then we'll look like a couple 
of fools. Besides, those two birds don’t 
know these figures, so they can’t do any 
damage. That’s why I refused to deliver 
the envelope to them. Let’s just iengat it, 
and throw this thing away.” 

“Well,” Fred agreed ee At 1 
suppose dey can’t do anything as long as 
they don’t know this combination, or 
whatever these figures are.” ss 

He replaced the paper in the enuclapel 
and put the latter in his pocket. 4 

“J think I had better keep this,” he 
‘“You’d better watch your step for 
a while—you can’t tell what those sort of 
fellows are likely to try, and we don’t kn 
how important they may think this to. 
At the least sign of anything Suspiciot y 
you be sure to tell me. Without fail, now 


Myrtle, making a teasing moue atc t is 
stern insistence, departed for her « 


toward her not far-distant boarding - hou 
she kept Fred’s warning in mind. 
keenly darting eyes, however, failed to d 
cern anything suspicious. The two 
were nowhere in evidence. hip ag 
ene. turned into ae quiet cross: 


P 40) oan d you you'll let me out, spent now and skip. — 
_ They’re probably pretty close on your trail 
already. Ma 


motor. As Myrtle, casually noting the oc- 
curence, approached, the driver ceiver 
ed and addressed her: 
“Pardon me, miss,” he said, “can you 
tell me where the nearest garage is?”’ 
_ The girl stopped and faced the speaker. 
A sudden thrill of fear shot through her. 
The chauffeur was the hatchet-faced 
smoker! She started back, but at the in- 
stant the man leaped toward her, pressed 
his palm over her mouth and flung his 
Other arm about her. At the same moment 
the door of the limousine flew open and the 
two men of the envelope sprang out. 
next moment Myrtle was within the car in 
the company of the two men; the machine, 
its motor now a marvel of rhythmic mo- 
tion, sped away. All was quiet and undis- 
turbed in the deserted :street behind. 
After the first shock of resistance Myrtle 


had fainted. When she came to her senses - 


she was at once conscious of rough hands 
exploring intimately her person and cloth- 
ing. But it was evident that the seeker was 
far too intent upon the object of his search 
to have any interest in the girl herself. 
Myrtle jerked herself free and with quick 
touches straightened the disarray of her 
attire. The dark man, baffled in his search, 
glowered at her with fierce malignity. 
_ “ Where’s that envelope?” he demanded. 
- “T haven’t got it,” the girl retorted, ad- 
ding ceety, 2 atid it’s where you can’t 
Bet it, either.” 


The heat of the man’s anger sank, at: 


cg him cold, calculatingly hostile, an at- 
titude that inspired far deeper fear i in Myre 
ue than his former air. 


“Watch that door, ” the man 


Speck, 


oiiteanded his freckled’ ‘companion. He - 


forced Myrtle to the seat between himself 
; and the other man. 

“Now listen,” he ieee her grimly. 
“We're going to get that envelope, so you 
night as well make up your mind to that 
now. Where is it?” 

_ “T turned it over to the police,” bluffed 
Myrtle. “If You know what’s good for 


Laila getting out on his ae) lifted the . 
hood for an inspection of the still active - 
to the cops. 
~car—followed you after you left us this 
afternoon and trailed you to the office. He 
watched there all afternoon, and you didn’t 


The . 


-shrilled. 


he exclaimed. 
envelope when it first blew away there ie 


sand I promised you. 


The man shook his heat . 
“You're lying. You didn’t turn it over 
My pal—the guy driving this 


leave the place, and there wasn’t any de- 


tective up to see you, either; there isn’t a 
-man on the force my pal don’t know— 
- Where is that envelope?” 


Myrtle’s brain worked swiftly. To di. 
vulge its actual location would endanger 
Fred, and that procedure was at once dis- 
missed. Yet she must extricate herself 
from this situation. - 

“I destroyed it,” she said: “] was 
afraid to keep it, and thought the easiest 
way to get rid of ‘the whole affair would be 
to throw it away. I tore it up and threw 
the pieces out of the window.” 


Unflinchingly her gaze met the. piercing | 


probe of the dark, threatening eyes. 


The man called Speck, at Myrtle’s an-. 
nouncement, burst into a loud, almost sob- 


bing wail. 
“Tore it up and threw it away!” he 


I slaved in that store like a cheap clerk 
just for a chance to get that combination— 
and this is what happens to it! Damn you, 


- Blaine, it’s your fault!” 


The other man turned on him fiercely. 
“It’s your own fault, you damn fool!” 
“Tf you had let me get the 


have been nothing to it.” 


“Why didn’t you give me my rionene . 
‘““T was ready to give you the two thou- 
If you hadn’t tried — 


to hold me up for five thousand you’d nave 
got your money right off.” 
“It was worth “ive thousand. 


agreed to get the combination for that. 
Then you decided to get hoggish and tried 
to peddle it between Bill Sparks and me. 


4 


t 


And I won’t stand being held up.” a 


ATT 


“My God! Four rotten months 


if you 
don’t get fifty thousand out of that safe WS, 
‘ your own fault.” ; 
“ T bargained with you for two thousand — 
before you started on the job, and you 


The maze at eelan bat ad heen 


tangling in Myrtle’s brain the past two he lifted 


_ days began to unsnarl, 
figures were, as Fred had guessed, a safe 
combination, about the sale of which Speck 
had been dickering with the other man 

when the wind had entered the transaction; 

Speck, fearful lest he never receive his pay 
should the combination fall into Blaine’s 
hands had, of course, attempted to repos- 
sess himself of the envelope, while the other 
had seen in the accident an opportunity to 
procure the combination without the pay- 
‘ment of an exorbitant price. 

- Can’t you remember the combination, 
Speck?” Blaine asked. 
_- The other shook his head sadly. 

“T only saw it for a minute—just long 
enough to scribble it down. I knew old 
man Hensley kept it in the note book in 
his vest pocket, but he always wore his 

vest. He just happened to take it off that 
day, it being so hot, and when he left his 

office for a minute I grabbed my chance. 
J jotted it down, stuck it in the envelope - 

and beat it. And I came at once to you 
without looking at it. I ain’t got no idea 
what it is.” 

Blaine turned to Myrtle. 

“ Do you remember the figures on that 
“piece of paper?” he demanded. 

Hope for itberest ions flashed into the girl’s 
_ brain. 

“Tf I tell you will you let me go?” she 
bargained. 

“Sure: 
only in our way. 
combination.”’ 
For upwards of two days those figures 

had occupied Myrtle’s brain almost exclu- 
sively. A moment she hesitated; then: 

_“ Three—forty-eight—thirty-two.” 

Her inquisitor turned to Speck. 
“Toes that sound right?” he inquired. 

_ The other shrugged his shoulders help- 
Jessly. 

“Tt sort of sounds like it,” he said, hesi- 
‘tantly, “but I can't be sure. Damned if 
ff knew.” \ 

Blaine’s eyes pierced Myrtle’s. 

» “Are you sure that that’s right”! he 
, “queried, meaningly. 
“Yes,” she stoutly affirmed. 


< 
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You’re no good na us—you’re 
What we want is that 


sh ME cite OR n 


Sai 


So those mystic i ; 


along with Joe and me vase ee 


way th eee certain on Ss giving 1 us” ae right — 
dope, and that’s to take her with us on the > 
job. Then if it’s wrong ”—and he turned 
his menacing smile on the girl—“ maybe 
we can sort of freshen her memory.” 
“You don’t mean to pull the job with 
her watching?” incredulously. 

“Why not? She knows too much ala 
ready. If we let her go now she'll hustle 
right off for the station; that’ll make it too | 
risky, and we'll have to beat it out of town 
and drop the job. If we tackle it to-night 
we can lose her afterward and make our 
get-away. And she won’t know much more | 
than she knows now, so we don’t run any] 
more risk.” 

“ Well,” the other said, ‘it’s up to you. 
Give me my two thousand and do what yous 
like.” | 

“* Nothing | gikait: If you ‘expect your” 
share you'll stay with us till we know 
you’ve got it coming. Suppose she’s given 
us the wrong dope—this is a damn ticklish — 
job; if it wasn’t.so juicy I’d throw it up al- 
together. But I’m certainly not going tol | 
give you anything the way it stands now.” | 

“That was the agreement!” cried the | 
other. “I was to get you the combination | 
for two thousand dollars, and then I was | 
through. I don’t go in for the rough stuff 
and you know it. I ain’t going to take n 
chances.” 

“Then you'll get no “divvy,’ was” the | 
grim response. ‘I agreed to give you two | 
sheseand for the combination—but : 
haven’t delivered. All you’ve done is | | 
the whole thing up. Now youll come | 


drop: off here. 
The watery eyes became still more moist. | 
“TJ never go into the rough stuff,” he | 
wailed desperately. ‘‘ You know I dans — 
I can’t stand it!” nT emer ow : 7 | 
“ Suit yourself!” = 
“Damn you, Blaine!” Speck. coueel 
despair. “ V’ll—”. Sputtering weakly 
sank back on the cushions, the conflict 
tween cupidity and cowardice raging 
pably across his countenance. © tis 


th t well ‘might danny even “her ae 
You promised to let n we poe » she pied. 
“J will—when we’re sure you’re not ly- 
g. How do we know those are the right 
_ figures?” 

ae They are the ones that were on that 
paper, ”” she insisted doggedly. _ 
“Tf they are,” he assured her, “ you'll 
be free a little after midnight. Until then 
_ we'll have to hang on to you. Anyway, 
a we’ve got to hold you till after the job. 
f Otherwise you’ll be sure to tip the cops off, 
and we'll have to pass it up.” 
a Myrtle’s eyes darted wildly about. The 
man intercepted her intention. He seized 
her arm. 
— “Speck!” he commanded, “* Decide 
i; | now—what are you going to do? Come on, 
now, no argument!”’ 

«Ty guess I’ll stick it out—damn you!” 
We 


: 
% 
4 “ Then sit up and watch your side. 
_ don’t want her to get away. Now, listen, 


_ girlie,” he addressed Myrtle, “(let me give 


a 
‘ you a piece of advice. We're in this thing 


7 pretty deep now, and we’re going to take 
is chances; and there’s a big pot up. If 


~ you make any move to escape, or try to 
shout for help or do anything else foolish, 
we'll have to get nasty. We're going to 
drive out of town and ride around till it’s 
time to get busy. And if you’ve told the 
truth you'll be free as soon as we’re through. 
f course, if you’ve lied ”—he shrugged his 
oflders it depends how stubborn you 
are as to how rough we’ll have to get. But 
you might as well get it through your head: 
we're going to get into that safe to-night!” 
__ A slight shiver swept Myrtle’s frame at 
he threat in the tone, but she bravely set 
er teeth in her lip and leaned back. There 
as nothing for her to do but watch her 
pportunity as developments materialized. 
ut even in her terror she determined that 
nly in the most extreme necessity would 
‘she divulge the correct figures. 
_ Blaine, through the speaking tube, ex- 
lained the plans to the driver, and the car 
d toward and past the city’s edge. 
a little town along the road dinner 
; had, served on trays inside the ma- 


chine on Blaine’s explanation of “the — 
Myrtle, who had 


— lady’s indisposition.” 
hoped for a chance to escape, considered 
wildly the possibility of crying for help as 
the waiter passed in the trays. But beside 
her she felt the warning press of Blaine’s 


body, in front ~she heard the unchecked 


pulsating of the motor, and through the 
glass partition she could see the figure of 


the driver sitting alert, one hand on the. 
brake, ready for instant flight at her first. 


untoward move. She sank back and an- 
grily pushed aside the tray offered her. 
The hours that followed seemed inter- 
minable to Myrtle. 
chaos of mingled defiance, terror and hope, 
she leaned back against the cushions, her 
keen eyes intently alert for the first sug- 
gestion of a posssibility of escape. She had 
from the very outset dismissed the idea of 
pleading her way to freedom. 
-Monotonously they rolled along rough 
roads and smooth boulevards, 
towns totally unfamiliar to the girl, stop- 
ping at none of them. Once, running low 


on gasoline, they halted on a lonely, dark 


road, by a clump of trees, about a mile 
from a small village. Blaine and Speck, 


holding Myrtle between them, dismounted © 


and stepped into the blackness of the trees, 
while Joe proceeded to the village. Having 


refilled his tank he returned, whereupon 


his passengers reéntered and the aimiless 
traveling was resumed. 

At length they returned to the city. The 
Streets were deserted and only occasional 
automobiles passed by. At the heart of the 


downtown district they turned into an — 


alley, coming to a stop in a spot of intense 
blackness. The driver turned off all the 
lights, but left the motor humming at a re- 


pressed, smooth pitch. He came uae to 


the door and opened it. 

“ Well?” he inquired. 
tools.” 

In the blackness of the night all was in- 
visible but the dim, indistinct white of the 


‘“ T’ve ae a 


men’s faces, and Myrtle shivered in terror. 


“ Speck,” Blaine spoke, ‘“‘ watch the girl 
till Joe and I open the window. Now 
watch her!” he stressed sharply. 
a gun; take no chances! 
vow’ll be good for on this job.” 


479 


Silent, her spirit a 


through 


“ Here’s | 
It’s about all 


"4 


inet. felt sere seat out ad a tao- = 
ment later she felt a small, hard pressure > 
At the same time her 


a against her ribs. © 
warder grasped her arm in his free hand. 
The other two disappeared. Frantic 


‘schemes for escape raced through Myrtle’s — 


brain, but at the slightest shifting of her 
position she felt the grip on her arm tighten 
and. the gun against her ribs jerk painfully 
closer. She shuddered. Her life was hang- 
ing on the steadiness of Speck’s nerves; her 
impression of him was conducive to extreme 
caution in her movements. 

Ages passed; then: 

“ All right,” came the whisper from the 
inky sea at the car’s door; “ bring her 
along.” 

On dismounting the girl’s wrist ‘was 
seized by Blaine, and with Speck urging 
from behind with his revolver she stumbled 
a short distance down the alleyway. A 
pencil beam from a_ pocket flashlight 

showed Myrtle a gaping window;. the pro- 
tective grating had been sawed out and the 
“pane of glass removed. Joe clambered 
through, followed by Blaine. With the lat- 
ter pulling, and Speck, from behind, push- 
ing, Myrtle in a few moments stood within 
the building. Speck followed her. Ap- 
parently they were in a rear store room; 
all about lay pasteboard cartons, boxes, 
- small barrels and heaps of excelsior. 

- Warily, guided by the beam from the 
flashlight, they proceeded in single file to 

the door at the farther end. Joe, leading, 

— the door, they passed through, 
T he room enoed into brilliance! Every 
inch of space seemed suddenly occupied by 
an electric lamp intent on expending its 
every atom of being in one final blaze of 
dazzlement. 

And almost at the same instant uni- 
formed figures sprang into existence in 


every corner, and a formidable circle of. 


revolver muuzzles sabe eg on the four 
intruders. 

2 Put fem api * the command barked. 

“ Make it snappy!” 

_ With an oath Joe and Blaine complied; 
Speck, with a stifling gurgle, sank slobber- 

Ing to the floor. ” 

_ From the midst of the bewildering army 


see youl” — 
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to his arms. ae _ 
4 Fredt”” she sobbed. 


A few blissful moments—then ep 
tions. : 
“T got to thinking the affair over,” Fr 
said, “ and the more I thought of it ‘the 
I liked it, and the more uneasy I got a 
you. Along about the middle of the e 
ing I phoned to see if you were O. K. 
when they told me you hadn’t come h 
to dinner I streaked down to the | 
station. They learned from the post off 
that the box number belonged to the Het 
ley Jewelry Company; they use that bl. 
envelope in sending out duns to their 
stallment customers. When old man Hen 
ley saw that piece of paper he nearly ha 
a hemorrhage. It was the combination 1 
his big wall safe, where all his valuab! 
stuff is kept over night. I described the 
two men as you described them to me, and 
Hensley recognized the freckled fellow - as | 
a clerk who had been working for. him 4 a | 
few months, but who had left with 
notice the day your affair started. 
figured that they would do the job to-nig! 
as you knew too much for them to de 
any longer; they knew that as soon as tt 
set you free you’d be sure to notify. | 
police. An officer has been waiting at ° 
boarding house all.evening, and other 1 
have been scouring the city, while we 
been waiting here. Lord!” He — 
tremendous sigh. “‘ When I saw you w 
with them, all O. K. wit a grand ¢ a 
glorious feeling is 
The girl snuggled ddiciously into: 
curve of his arm. Hazily she was consci 
that the crooks were being herded by 1 
officers into the patrol. wagon that 
clanged its way to the front door, 
An elderly, portly, excited man ste pp 
in front of the happy pair. 
“You two kids!” he addressed: the 
“To-morrow you come into this ‘store an 
pick out your engagement ring—as a li 
mark of appreciation from Hensley’s. 
when you’ve decided on the date 1 cl: 
the privilege of ilieseig likewise 
wedding ring!” 
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Going Abroad? 


Your Government Has Prepared a Booklet of 
Official Information Which Will Be Sent Free 


F you are going to Europe—if you have felt the call of Old 
i Europe and New Europe-—send the information blank 

below to your Government. You will receive without 
charge a packet of official information covering every phase 
of your. trip. 

You will receive, too, full information about your ships 
that now sail from New York to European ports. You will 
be proud of this splendid fleet that is operated by the United 
States Lines. ‘The George Washington, the America, and 
other ships of the line are among the finest afloat. 

Americans from all over the 48 states are now traveling on 
American ships—on your ships. 

Send the information blank today and learn about them. 
Full information will be sent without charge. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Cupred States. .J ines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every 

prospective traveler. If you are considering an 

- ocean voyage anywhere, send the information 

blank now—no matter when you intend to go. 

You will receive without cost the Government’s 
booklet of authentic travel information ; descripe © 

tion of ships and literature on foreign countries. 
You will be under no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Section Washington, D. C. 
2 U. S.2274 


Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts and 
also information regarding the U. S. Govern- 
mentships. l amconsidering a trip to KEuropel 
to The Orient 0 to South America U. 

I would travel Ist class 2d 0 3d 01. Going 
alone 0 with family CL) with others). 

I have definitely decided to go 0). I am 
merely considering the possibility of a trip 0. 


If 1 go date will be about. 
My Name 
Business or Profession 
My Street No. or R.F.D. 
Lowi ee =| State 


Information Section 2274 
Washington, D.C. 
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Get a Copy of this Bo 


make’ WIOLET RAY « 
TREATMENTS AT HOME 


Tells how to treat yourself 
successfully for ailments 


caused by disordered nerves, 
impoverished blood or poor circulation. How to 
energize every cell and tissue to healthy activity, 
banish aches and pains, eradicate poisons and build 
a healthy, normal body. 


Sent Without Obligation 


A big, valuable book that will help every ailing person 
—sent without obligation. It will teach you how to 

’ build health strength and beauty by simple home 
methods. Send for it today. 


Ra-Tone Electric Co. 1°6 Fark Hace: Wert 
DEMONSTRATORS AND DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


We want an intelligent man or woman in every com- 
munity to demonstrate Ra-Tone treatment. All or part 
time. Our unfailing plans will enable you to make 
a success from the start. 


DIAMONDS’ 
WATCHES |i: 


One Year to Pay 4 


Diamond Prices Smashed kf 
to Less Than Cash Prices (4 


Amazing money-Saving prices on yy 
Finest Quality Genuine Diamonds, § 
‘Watches and Jewelry. DIAMOND |] jjiled “Lady Lorraine” 
RINGS $14.85 and up. Wrist Watches t 

$19.65 up. Men’s Elgin and Waltham 

Watches 628.75 up. 

Get DeLuxe Catalog FREE. Explains \w 

easiest credit Terms and Money Back 

Guarantee fully. Examine Diamonds 

first if you wish. One whole year to pay. 

Use Your Credit. Get this Beautiful Bare 

gain Catalog. NOW! 


8 122 W. Madison St. . 
Klein&Co. Dept.B-24,Chicago, Hil. Use Your Credit 
; Nearly 1-4 century same location No Delay— No Red Tape 


Why Good Dancers Are Popular 


Everyone admires and wants to dance with the 
person who knows the latest steps. There is 
no need of being a wallflower! By my remark- 
able new easy method, anyone can learn the 
newest dances at home in a few hours—better, 
- easier and much less expensive than from a 
personal teacher. No music or partner needed. 
Sosimple even achild can learn quickly. 60,000 
have learned dancing by mail. Your own 
success is guaranteed. 4 
- To prove I can quickly and easily make you an 
‘accomplished dancer, I will send you FREE, in 
plain cover, a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret of Leading 
and How to Gain Confidence. For mailing of free les- 
sons, send 10c. Learn in private—surprise your friends. 
Act now and be a good dancer soon! 3 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 222, 100 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Write the Words for a Song?« 


You can do it. 


I compose Music and guarantee publication. 


EDWARD TRENT, 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


cent hand engrav- \e\i 


Solid Gold. f E 


Write about Love, Mother, Home, 
Comic, or any subject and send poem to me at once. 


652 Reaper Block, Chicago 


» GENUINE 
| Cheap imitations of our original 
genuine Chinese Good Luck Ring { 
the market. Worthless, poorly n 
imitations of brass and nickel 

offered. at ridiculously low. pri 

Phe person who wishes to be. 
rounded with the true superstitio 
the Orient, and at the same time | 
sess a ring of genuine beauty, - 
avoid all others and order our o 
inal and genuine Chinese Good L 
Ring. Al Jolson, Doris Kenyon, Vix 
Martin, as well as others in theatri 

professional and business circles declare that our original 
has brought them great good luck! Protect yourself aga 

fraud and insure your future good fortune (foretold by 

Ancients) by ordering from wus this genuine ring (Stam 


inside with the =). 
Sterling Silver, $1.50 Solid Gold (10-k) $9.¢ 


Pay on arrival if you wish. C. O. D. 10 cents extra 


THE ZANZIBAR CO., °° 'hss %veuciy™* 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 

; writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 

tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady _ 

work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. | 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 


72 Colborne Building 


Toronto, Can. 
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If you like 


Good Detective Stories, 
Good Love Stories, 
Good Adventure Stories, 
Good Humorous Stories, 
Good Sea Stories, 


In short, if you like 


good high-class interesting 
fiction (more than you get 
in any other magazine at 
any price) buy the 


MAY 
MUNSEY 


on sale now at any news- 
stand, book store or sta- 
tionery store at 


Twenty - five Cents a Copy. 
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2 Tubes 


FREE! Sin nn 
g time in history 


of the tire business you can get 12,000 miles for only 
$10.80. Actually 1/10 of a cent a mile! We fabricate 


= | y ‘these standard 

1 O i | casings by a 
2 J 0 O | e S: secret process 
that produces a remarkably rugged tread. Our custom- 


ers call them ROUGH-ROAD tires. These tires are 
the cream of all makes, reconditioned and guaranteed. 


Sensational Cut Price Sale! 


1 Tire 2 Tires . 1Tire 2 Tires 
Size sg 1 Tube &2Tubes | SIZ@ = & 1 Tube “& 2 Tubes 


30x3 $ 6.40 $10.80 | 32x44 $12.40 $2 
5 12.50 


12.80 
13.158 
14.00 
14.50 
11.25 37x5 15.00 


FREE EXAMINATION! Money Back Guarantee! 


Remember, standard tube free with every tire! Orders shipped 
same day received. Send $2 deposit with each pair of tires or- 
dered, balance C. O. D. subject to examination and approval. 
Money refunded “if you’re not satisfied! State if straight side or 
clincher. (All same price.) Cash with order, deduct 5% as extra 
saving. Order now while World’s lowest price remains in effect. 


Lincoln Tire Sales Co. Devt. 298. 2105.83 
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If You Can Tell tt from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


_ gTo peeve our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 

a GENUINE DIAMOND and has same DAZZLING RAINBOW 
i FIRE, we will sendaselected 1 carat gem in ladies Solitaire Ring, 
9 (Cat. price $5.26) for Half Price to Introduce, $2.63, or in Gents 
| §'Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring (Cat. Price $6.50) for $3.25. Our finest 
GUARANTEED EARS, SEND NO 


ET MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept.SS, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


ore Bleeding Gums 
- Don’t Let Pyorrhea Ruin Teeth | 


Send now for free Sample Treatment of Amosol, the 
sentific remedy for Spongy Gums, Loosening, Ulcer- 
td Teeth. Modern chemistry offers real relief. Send 
fir name and address today -to Mr. Aide Strong's 
boratories, 111 N. Market St., Chicago, Il. 


ANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY _— 


L-CLERKS. 


600 First Year ~~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
indreds Needed “ Dept. C-265, Rochester, N. Y. 
E man or boy RY a Sirs: 
I 


= Send meee B peste clare (1) 
PS : sample Railway Ma er xamination 
es pe sneuld 2° questions: (2) schedule showing places 
id cou- <9 next examinations; (3) list of many govern- 


mF ‘ment jobs now open. 


~— ASPIRIN” 


Name ‘‘Bayer’”’ on Genuine 


Warning! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you are not 
getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for twenty-one years and proved safe by 
millions. . Take Aspirin only as told in the 
Bayer package for Colds, Headache, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, Earache, Toothache, Lum- 
bago and for Pain. Handy tin boxes of twelve 
Bayer Tablets of Aspirin cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell larger packages. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Mono- 
aceticacidester of Salicylicacid. ? 


Earn up to $250.00 a month, expenses paid, in this fascinating 
~ new profession. Splendid opportunities through contact with 
railway officials. Travel or remain near home. ; 


START AT $110.00 A MONTH 


with expenses paid. Prepare in three months’ spare-time 
study at home. Any average man can easily qualify. 


POSITION GUARANTEED, paying at least $110.00 amonth and 
expenses or money refunded. You take norisk. Don’t delay— 
investigate now. Send for free booklet No. D-839 today. 


STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. ko ie 
lee OO. TICKET 
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DPelivered to You Free 


for 30 daystrial onapproval. Youcan have your fA 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of the famous i; 


RANGER Bicycles. Express prepaid. Factory-to- : 
Rider Prices save you $10 to $25 on your bicycle. . NW) 
Months to Pa if desired. Many boys and girls » 
ly easily save the small monthly pay= May i 
ments. Parents often advance first payment. NWN HEN 
ig best quality, at factory prices, express prepaid, = ian | 
heels and eau! Gi 
No Money, do business direct with makers. Write today for free WY F 
at anger Catalog, face i 
Me ad Cycle Co pany tory prices and marvel: \\ \ f 


Dept. B-30, Chicago | lous easy payment terms - 


Lamps, wheels and equipment, low prices. Send 
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Abraham Lincoln— 
If you truly love this colossal American figure read | 


“ DEDICATION,” iy Kenneth Dune Whipple, 


If you want to be thrilled and Pushed with exec. read 244 
‘THE PRINCESS OF THE WALLED HOUSE,’ a a 
By Donald McGibeny. Sao 


If you want to shudder at the swift approach of death read _ 


If you want to laugh your head off read. 


_ “THESE DAYS,” By William Slavens McNutt. 


Together with seven other short stories and ae complete 
novelette— so 


“BLOOD OF THE EAGLE,” By H Bedforo. = 


es ones. ) ge 


Also the installments of four serials snd a es of prose. 3 
All this good high-class nig nee fiction in the Se 


For May - es 


Che May MUNSEY is a marvelous pick- ee 
to minds dulled by the subtle rest- 
lessness of Spring. 


192 Reading Pages— Price, 295 Cents. 
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‘at: 


Ghe Frank A. Munsey Company 


280 Broadway, New York soe 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. 


Tomorrow it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna 
at the wheel of her new car or Brother Bill back from college for 


the week-end or— | 


There’ s always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—“At Home 
| with the Kodak,’’ a well illustrated little book 
Fé that will help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak 


C ity 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield, are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other cig- 
arette at the price. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


Chestertiel 


“CIGARETTES 


Of Finest Turkish and omestic Tobaccos = Ble 


§ 


yt 


IRST came a button that added to the comfort- a 
able soft cuff a new convenience and smartness,. . es 
Proving its stability; improving its utility. 


Second, a belt buckle that replaces ' ‘slipping”’ by 
“gripping.” That stays put and can't slip! 


Behind both is the Kum-a-part idea; they cele open, 
snap shut. Kuff Button and Belt Buckle hold fast, 
sik yet a flip of the finger opens either. 


To the utility of the idea, skilled designers have given i 
style-personality and jewelry distinction. Value has ~ us 
become Vogue! bed 


*‘Kum-a-part,” the registered name of these original prod- 


e. 

a 
ucts, is stamped on the back of each. Imitations cannot 3. 
deceive if you look for the name when you buy. ; . 


TeBacrWildeCo 


in the aty o, state o ‘ p 
Attleboro Re a etts i : wee 
4) : ; 
Se ae f 


UMAPART 


PRODUCTS 


VaADe Mame EERSTE RED 


The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 


At Jewelers’ and Men’s Shops. 


The Buckle $1.00 to $10.00 
(Fits Any Belt.) 


The Button 50c to $25 the pair 


Write for the Kum-a-part 
Book “N” of Correct Dress. 
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LECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


ls, Instruments, Materi- 
ete., absolutely FREE to 
rery student. I will alsosend 
bu FREE and fully: prepaid 
roof Lessons to show you 
easily you can learn 
Tricity and enter this 
id profession by my 
‘evised and original sys- 
f Training by Mail. 


RADIO — 
OURSE 
FREE 


ourse worth $45.00 given 
free. : 


ile Learning 


w. Karly in my Home 
Course I show you 
o begin making money 
ricity, and help you 

ed. No need to wait 
che whole course is com- 
Hundreds of students 

e several times the 
their course in spare 
while learning. ° | 


tlectricity Needs You 
I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


op right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrical 
isiness is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 
r Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 


fine outfit of Electrical. 


al newly-written wire- 


1mm Money — 


you something you can 


LHE TIME TO.ACT. - 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention thie magazine. 
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Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ve always had a liking for Electricity anda hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid ar 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? % 
You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? ’ll: make 


. _youan ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 


I will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 


Valuable Book Free “°° 


“How to 
Become an Electrical Expert,”’ has started many a A Chicago Engineering 
man on the way to fortune. I will send a copy, orks 

free and prepaid, to every person answering / Dept. 435, 2154 Lawrence Av. 
this advertisement. CHICAGO, ILL. 


apbepages oso 


4 CHIEF ENGINEER 
COOKE 


Act Now t ‘Good intentions never 7 


get you anywhere. 
NOW IS 


Dear Sir; ~You may send me 
entirely free and fully prepaid, a 
copy of your book, “How to Become 

an Electrical Expert,’’ and particulars 
4 about your Home Study Course in 
Electricity. 


It is action, alone, that counts. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 

CHICAGO | 

ENGINEERING 
WORKS 


2154 LAWRENCE AVENUE 
Dept. 435, Chicago, U. war 
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The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. E 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES ' 
he: Further Adventeres of 7 ome ee Johnston McCulley . . . 481 


A Six-Part Story — Part One 


‘The Fear-Sway..  i..4 00s ca se Kenneth * Perkins 7 
A Five-Part Bley Bak. a se 


Feastels “East >. ces iret sere ee 
A Four-Part Story pat Thice 


‘The «Garden: of ‘Eden. ¢ 26:50: = 2 Max Brand = > 573 
A. Six-Part Story — Part Four ‘ | 


he Lady in Blue. . . . . . . J Augusta Groner che aa 4 
le an Se. = Part Five = Grace Isabel Colbron | q 


ONE NOVELETTE 
Whe Nestorian Tablet; George C. Jenks . . . 502. 


SIX SHORT STORIES 


Phe Lafe-Raft 2... . 0 6 Re Gregory. Hartswick = ee 
She Drove Him to It. .... . .. »... Howard Rockey... 3. am 

For Better‘or Far Worse ... . °.” Samuel 'G Camp 7 = ae 
‘Hie -Ptrpose®. 2. <-, . . \. . William Merriam Rouse. . 620° 
The End of a Perfect Dare 2b eeu aod Viate Edmund Jones . . . 627 | 
The Understudy . =... 2.1. Rose Henderson . Gm 
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whom you know as the author'of “ After a Million Years,” ““ Between Worlds,” 
“Treasures of Tantalus,” and many other good stories, has done some of his best 


ae “THE GUSHER” 


which begins Next Week. ‘‘ The Gusher’ does for the oil fields what Rex 
Beach and Jack London did for the Klondike—it’s an epic of liquid gold. 
Don’t miss the first installment ! 


Frank A. Munsgy, President RICHARD H, TITHERINGTON, Secretary _ CHRISTOPHER H. Pops, Treasurer 


Single copies, 10 cents. By the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; $6.00 to Canada, and $7.00 to Forei; 41) 
Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless regist 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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\ ND if only I’d started earlier, I could 
A have had them five years ago. I didn’t 


lize at first what spare time study would 
for aman. ‘Taking up that I. C. S. course 
arked the real beginning of my success. In 
e months I received my first promotion. 
I kept right on studying and I’ve been 
nbing ever since.” 


cE 


bvery mail brings letters from some of the 
> million students of the International 


s and increased salaries won through spare 
w much longer are you going to wait 


re money? Isn’t it better to start now 
to wait five years and then realize what 


lay has cost you? — 

jour after supper each night spent with 
S. in the quiet of your own home will 
for the position you want in the 
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Y—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


“At Last—A Real Job 


and Real Money! 


Bed 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 


> taking the step that is bound to bring 


Without cost, without obligation, just mark 


and mail this coupon. 


-— — — — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — oe oe ee oe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2137-C 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


OJ ELEC. ENGINEER 

L] Electric Lighting & Railways 
LJ Electrie Wiring 

1 Telegraph Engineer 

(} Telephone Work 

Li MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
LJ Mechanical Draftsman 

[J Machine Shop Practice 

(1 Toolmaker 

L] Gas Engine Operating 

LI CIVIL ENGINEER 

L} Surveying and Mapping 


LI MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R> 


LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 
{0 Marine Engineer 

(J ARCHITECT 

L} Contractor and Builder 

{) Architectural Draftsman | 
L} Conerete Builder 

LJ Structural Engineer 

{7 PLUMBING & HEATING 
CJ Sheet Metal Worker 

[1 Textile Overseer or Supt. 
{J CHEMIST 


LIBUSINESS MANAGEM’D 
LJ SALESMANSHIP 

LL] ADVERTISING 

LJ Show Card & Sign Ptg.. 
CL] Railroad Positions 

CI ILLUSTRATING 

{) Cartooning ~~ 

CL} Private Secretary 

CL] Business Correspondent 

L] BOOKKEEPER 

L) Stenographer & Typist 

[} Certified Public Accountant 
(J TRAFFIC MANAGER 

LJ Cost Accountant 

LJ) GOOD ENGLISH 

[J Common School Subjects 
LJ CIVIL SERVICE 

Li Railway Mail Clerk 

L] AUTOMOBILES 

| Mathematics 

(] Navigation 

(1 AGRICULTURE : 
(J Poultry Baising [J French 
{Airplane Engines (] Spanish 


O) Pharmacy (CJ WIRELESS L] Banking 
INGER OS code cerosiroysuciivannrscurneasacresbescsussscakenadesas<cavnccksoveses ees oon nas 
Street 2-1-22 
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Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that yow mention this magazine. 
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ee hy E ee P = Classified Advertising | 
My /¢m,, is to put the reader in touch imme- : a ee 
ty 5 om -~ 773 diately with the newest needfuls for _Rates in the Munsey Magazines: 
i \ y, Ae Vy the home, office, farm, or person; : Tike Bok i 5 ee 
y Y,- 4 if ag G = i) 
7j ‘ Y lipo a, »% to offer, or seek, an unusual busi | Munsey’s Magazine - $1.50 | “The Rue 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


DELICIOUS DRINKS in powder. Just add cold water and 
sugar. Orangeade,,.Cherry-Julep, etc. Fine for Home, Picnics, 
Dances, Entertainments, etc. AGENTS WANTED.  85c Clear 
profit on each dollar selling by the glass. Send dime for 10 
_glass pkg, best. drink you ever tasted, and partic. postpaid. 
7 kinds 50c. MORRISSEY CoO., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago. 


advertisements carefully. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTEL 


TERRITORY SALESMEN. 


tinguisher ever made. Every home, garage and office can 
sold. $90.a week can be made. No capital or experienc 
ncc-essary. You take orders, we deliyer and collect—pay yo 
daily. Write for territory. THURSTON MANUFACTURIN 
COMPANY, 206 Foe Street, Daycon, Ohio. 


First popular price Fire i; 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets. a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. Collette Manufacturing Company, Dept. 306-B, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


350% PROFIT: QUICK, EASY SELLER. Kleanrite Magic 
Washing Wonder. Washes clothes without rubbing. Women 
wild over it. Big repeater. Distributing Samples Free. Write 
quick. Bestever Prod. Co., 245-W Irving Park, Chicago. 


AGENTS—98c per hour demonstrating and taking orders for 
new patented automatic, self-winding, indoor and outdoor 
clothes line and reel; no capital or experience needed. You 
sell, we deliver and collect. Sample free to workers. Universal 
Appliance Company, Dept. 647, 57 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Sheet Pictures, 
Pennants. Religious Pictures, Medallions, Merchants Sign, 
Specialties, Waterproof Aprons, Gold Window Letters. Catalog 
Free. 30 days credit. JAS. C. BAILEY CO., Desk G@-5, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 

' GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 

Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dressmaker’s 
shears free to each customer. Line up with Davis for 1922. 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. 


$50,000 ‘‘ PROFITS IN PORTRAITS” explains in Free 
Circular, 24 hour service Prints, Portraits, Frames. _ Samples 
Free. PICTURE MAN FRIEDMAN, Dept. A, 127 N. Dearborn, ' 
Chicago. 


_AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


$13.45. FOR A STYLISH MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE 
3-PIECE. SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making this 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Write 
for our big sample outfit showing how agents make $35.00 to 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring. 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. E-204, Chicago. 


AGENTS—$6 to $12 a Day. 
Handle Cutlery Set.. Brand new. 
you daily. Sample to workers. 
Dept. 1709, Dayton, Ohio. 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 


Take orders for Aluminum 
We deliver and collect. Pay 
JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY, 


' WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’”” anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale. Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


LAND SEEKERS! Opportunity awaits you near hustling city 
in Michigan. 20, 40, 80 acre tracts. Only $15 to $35 per acre. 
Very easy terms. Write today for FREE booklet. SWIGART 
LAND CoO., Y-1245, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR $$—Photoplay ideas accepted 
any form; revised, typed, published, copyrighted. Sold. Advice 
free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 918 Western Mutual 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 2 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE SAMPLES. Lowest price 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. 


AGENTS: Here’s a winner. ‘Take orders for Insyde Tyre; 
Positively prevent punctures and blow-outs. Guaranteed t 
give double tire mileage. Any tire. Low priced. One hundre 
thousand satisfied customers. Write for territory. AMERICAI 
ACCESSORIES COMPANY, B-501, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toile 
Waters. spices, cte., absolutely free to agents on our refuni 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. . 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required 
$100 weekly income. Price sells them, quality gets re-orders 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 -W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago 


Inventor Startles Motorists; mechanical marvel prevents blurre 
windshields; one swipe keeps entire windshield clear 24 hours 
railways same; sells $1; fits pocket; year’s guarantee; Clark 
sold 61 two hours. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Toledo, Ohic 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass nam 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrate 
book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, O. © ee! 


WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. Our big All Wool line sells itself 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitabl 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for ful 
particulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sale 
agent. A. R.»Aldridge, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago 


eS 

Responsible firm offers big opportunity; wonderful invention 
plumbing unnecessary; thousands enthusiastic users; repre 
sentatives wanted; exclusive territory; experience unnecessary 
free sales helps. Write today. ROBINSON HOUSEHOLI 
MFG. CO., Dept. A-4, Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. i 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA 
TION: BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of  fiy 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Ove 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. aa 


wt 


AGENTS to sell two new Auto Clocks, that on account c 
reasonable price, fine appearance, fully guaranteed, makes thi 
the most wonderful article you could’ possibly handle 
F. W. JANSEN CLOCK CO., 215 W. Randolph, Chicago. - 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLA™ 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. ‘f 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of mone 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Stor 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your cop 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. | 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. — 


: 
f 
f 


ing, Marbling. A Real School. Catalog Free. CHIC 
PAINTING SCHOOL, 152 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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Rio De Janeiro Is Now 
Only 11 Days Away 


E you are planning a trip to the ro- 
mance lands of South America where 


centuries ago landed the hardy explor- | 


ers of Spain and Portugal, send the in- 
formation blank below and let your 
Government tell you about the new 
American ships which take you there in 
record speed. Rio de Janeiro is now 
only 11 days away; Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires but a few days beyond. 


_ A Luxurious Trip 


Today you may visit this 
treasure chest of barely 67 Wall Street 
tapped resources in giant 


Write efor Booklet 


| Your Government wishes the name of every prospective traveler, If 

are considering an ocean voyage anywhere, send the information blank ; M2275 
ie matter when you intend to go. You will receive without cost the 
NGovernment’s booklet of authentic travel information about passports, in- 
ome tax requirements, etc.s description of U. S. Government ships and liter- 
ure telling of things to see in foreign lands. You will be under no obligation. 


If ‘you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip the information blank any- 


Va ay and ask some ee who may go to send it in, 


.S. SHIPPING BOAR 


St. Louis, Mo. 


n Francisco, Cal. 


‘For accommodations address 


Munson Steamship Lines ~. | 
eee, “tio Diank- and tearm mote 

Next satlings are: 

S.S. Western World 


DT S.S. Southern Cross . 
ind palatial ocean METS, ee os 


21,000 ton oil- burners, S.S. Pan America 


Information 
Desk 2275 - L 
own 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Government owned. Gnemicd 
by the Munson Steamship Lines they 
derive the benefits of this organization’s 
50 years of successful experience. 


Not until you have traveled on your 
ships will you know how delightful an 
ocean voyage can be. Thousands of 
Americans are going this year. Special 
tourist arrangements are made for those 
who wish to visit the interior and return 
via the West Coast. You 
should send the informa- 


sare about the new American 


Sen 271th 
, Mer 4% ships, the new speed, and 


. « June 24th the n new service. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. 5S. Goy- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. 

I am considering a trip to South America [] |} 
to Europe [] to The Orient {]. I would travel 
Ist class [] znd [] 3rd (]. Going alone [] with | 
family [] with others (]. I have definitely decided to 
go] lam merely considering the possibility ofatrip[] 

Tf1-go: date will be-about 
My Name 
My Business or Profession 
My Address 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


LEARN TO PLAY ANY 
: INSTRUMENT | 
Piano *- Mandolin 
Organ Drums and 
Violin Traps 
Banjo. Harmony and 
Clarinet Composition 
pute Singing 
Ukulele 
Piccolo 
Trombone 
Saxophone 


Voice and Speech Culture 
- Automatic Finger Control 


|; 


~on the 


Saxophone 


Become musician so quickly as to 
astound everyone. Learn by playing 
real music,—instead of tiresome “‘ exer- 


cises.’”? You’ll soon become the most} 8386 RAILWAY BUREAU, East St. Louis, Ml. 


popular person in your “set.” 


New Easy Method 


is a revelation. Nothing else like it 198, St. Louis,” “Mo. : x 


for thoroughness and ra:idity. So sim- 
ple that young and old find it easy 
to play with amazing skill. No “trick 
musie”’—but actual notes, - learned 
quickly right in your own home. 


Free Book 


offers. this. wonderful musical oppor- 


copies are exhausted. You’ll be as- 
tounded, thrilled, fascinated, at this 
easy, rapid way to become a veritable 
master of your favorite instrument. 
Name below the instrument you are 
particularly interested in. 


ae ie ee ee ee OO Ss ss 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 725 Brunswick Bidg.. New York City 


Send me your amazing free 


book ‘*Music Lessons in Your Own Home: ’" This 


does not- tie me under any obligation. 


m SMM R CT: Coe ec ea es 


¥ enges ES BE EES | 


ADDRESS s.5/5 10 bles Ale iere 6100 4.6 8:8 


INSTRUMENT.....2.ce eeece 


(Please Write Plainly) 


Coeeeesres Pees eoreoesreeseeneeeee Feeceee eocooe 


eveeeeeserce ere ere rseerrerereresreesse eee oe 


SOOOMILES 


GUARANTEED 


Send 


Order now. You 
address and size 


the finest, most 


No Rim Cut= 
No Stone Bruise 


Better Tires For Less. Money 
Big Hand Made Oversize Tires. 
Built to stand ruts and weath- 
er. Nonebetter. The big tire 
companies no re guarantee 
mileage. Our AL ROAD 
TREADS are Guaranteed 8,000 
Miles and adjusted on this mile- | 
age basis. Positively Brand 
New and Firsts at lowest prices 
ever offered. The absolute limit 
in tire bargains. 


Read These Prices 


No Money 


risk necking: Just send name and 
and number of tires and tubes . 
wanted. We ship C. O. D. Pay only on arrival. Tires 
shipped in original factory wrapper. If after exam- 
ination you are not perfectly satisfied that they are 


serviceable tires made and the 


Ce osecete tire bargain you ever saw, return. them. 
We will promptly refund your money including 
postage. Take advantage of this liberal offer now 
while these low prices last. 3 
All orders shipped same day received. 


NEW TIRE 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


CO,, 2487_ Michigan Ave. 
°9 Dept. 73, Chicago, Hill. 


tunity. Send for it today before | Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business ea Ins 


~ RAILWAY. MAIL “CLERKS. STENOGRAPHERS: CLERK: aa 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan 301, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, | Philadelphia. : 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour. 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 
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CHAPTER I. 
LAND RATS AND WATER RATS. 


TP er more tan a long summer day 
of more than a hundred years ago 
the high fog had obscured the flam- 
ing ball of sun, and the coast of Southern 
- California had been bathed in a haze. 

Then came the night, with indication of a 
drizzle that did not materialize. For the 
bank of fog suddenly was split as though 
with a sword, and the brilliant moon poured 
down, and the riven mist floated away to 
let the land be blessed with brilliance and 
the tossing sea dance in the silvery moon- 
beams. _ 

Approaching the shore came a sinister 


vessel, craft of ill omen. She sailed slowly 


under a spare spread of canvas, as though 
fearing to reach her destination too soon, 
- and her lights were not burning. The hiss 
of the waters from her bows was a lazy 
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sort of hiss, but the more suggestive be- 
cause of that. It was the playful hiss of a 
serpent always ready to become énraged. 
Her appearance betokened stealth and 
crime. 

She was low, rakish, swift. No proper 
seaman commanded her, since her decks 
were foul and her sides badly in need of 
protecting paint. But her sailing gear was 
in perfect condition, and the man at her 
helm could have told that she answered to 
her rudder like a love-sick maiden to her 
swain. ‘ 

Amidships stood her commander, one 
Barbados, a monstrous giant of a man with 
repugnant visage. Bieac brass rings were 
in his mutilated ears. His eyes were pig- 
like—tiny, glittering, wholly evil. His great 
enarled hands continually were forming 
themselves into brutish fists. He wore no 
shirt, no shoes. His chest and back were 
covered with thick, black, matted hair. 


* Copyright, 1922, by Johnston McCulley. 
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cm By: ce Saar he swore i in a voi 


“that drowned the slush of the waters against 4 


the vessel’s ‘sides. Sanchez! | 


~ devils! - 


ping against the mast! Three hours after 
set of sun, and the flag of the devil still 
“flies! Discipline! Ha!” 
yee The flag!” Sanchez bellowed. Arhere 
“was no definite order given, but the man 
nearest the mast was quick to lower the 
flag. 
_ bados, and Barbados grunted and turned 
haued to look toward the distant land. — 
Sanchez was a smaller edition of Bar- 
- bados, the evil lieutenant of an evil chief. 
He was short and thick, and many a man 
had misjudged the strength of his shoulders 
and arms and had discovered his sorry 
error too late. The eyes of Sanchez glit- 


tered also, first as he looked at Barbados, 


and then turned, as the chief had, to glance 
toward the distant land. 

_A fair land it was, bathed 4 in the mellow 
“light of the moon. Along the shore un- 
certain shadows played, ike shapeless fairies 
at a game. And here was a darker streak, 


where | a cafion ran down to the bod aa 


_cafion with black depths caused by the rank 
s undergrowth and stubby trees. 

_ “ There!” Barbados bellowed. He point- 
ed ‘toward the mouth of the cafion, where 


— rocks. 
- cliffs! ee 

- Again there was no feciah: command, 
hoe the course of the pirate craft was 


“« “We os ies ‘there, against the 


bees a little, and she sailed slowly to- 


ward the spot Barbados had indicated. The 


chief grunted once more, and Sanchez hur- 


tied quickly to his sae 
“We land twoscore men!” 


Ua inaded: fi ‘Twoscore will be enough. 


oy lead them, and you are to go with me. 


The others will remain aboard and take the 


— ship off shore. again, and return to-morrow : se 


ee two hours before the dawn.” 
“Sir? Sanchez said. : 
WOTis to bea pretty party, by the caine 
~ Rich loot, food and wines, honey and olives, 


Peat and: jewels — and precious stones! 
Bronze native -wenches for such as like we : 
And time hae for it, eh? Hal | 


: - them! 


Fools and — 
Is it necessary to shout to the ” 
< world our villainy? Look at that flag flap- 


‘things are not oon 


manded. | 


have more wit than to say so to your 
Sanchez looked back toward Bar- 


which looks easy often is not! if 


ip aid hurled setae or shark meat 
the water hissed white against a jumble of | 


| wailed. re 


Barbados | 
to walk into ee ; 


not like to get ne of sight. of the s 
the ae plane of a deck b 
- bare fest" ee 


‘ Sefior Pirate, do you tak 
to be a week and silly fool?” bapa 
Ti P: did,” Sanchez replied, “ ae 


“Hal | Is it arranged? When the C 
ernor’s own man arranges it? There 
precious pair, the Governor and his r 
said Barbados, ee . - 


was. bold tanee to: assert. e i 1 ce I 
task too easy. By my naked blade, 


should prove to be a trap—” 
Barbados eae a oe of ee and 


your hand reaches the blade!” 
a made no move ie draw, “ 


allow you to remain oe my ey : 
told him, folding his gigantic arms 
ph chest. oe And ‘there. are times 


or swill. A. trap, you ‘fool! 


Ean 


And? a rey ‘bagneee it ie ” me 
yy The ilar, of Reina et Lc 


a “Beware Test, ye u have 
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Barbados warned him. ‘“ Enough of this! 
Pick the men who are to land, and get ready 
the boats!” 

An hour later ihe anchor had been 
_ dropped, and the pirate craft had swung 
with the tide and was tugging at her chains 
like a puppy at a leash. Over the sides 
went the boats, Barbados growling soft 
curses at the noise his men made. 

“We have nothing to fear, fools and 
devils!” he said. “ But there will be no 
surprise if some converted native sees us 
and carries to Reina de Los Angeles word 
of our arrival. There is many a dacienda 
in these parts where pirates are detested. 
Silence, rogues! You'll have your fill of 
noise to-morrow night!” 

Without knowing it, Barbados practiced 
a deal of psychology. These wild men of 
the sea had before them a journey of some 
miles inland, and they knew it and hated 
it, but the pirate chief continually hinted 


to them of the rich loot at the end of the 


present trip, and his hints served their pur- 
-tpose well. 

Toward the shore they rowed, tossing 
on the breakers, making for the dark spot 
‘where the cafon ran down into the sea. 
There a cliff some twelve feet high circled 
back into the land, forming a natural shelter 
against the land breeze at times and the 

sea winds at other times. 

' Through the ‘surf they splashed, half 
naked, carrying naught except their 
weapons, and no weapons save their cut- 
lasses. They gathered on the beach and 
watched the boats return to the ship, shriek- 
ing coarse jests at the men compelled to re- 
main behind. 

Barbaros took front his belt a tiny scrap 

of parchment and looked at it closely. With 
him this passed for a map He called San- 
chez to his side, turned his back to the 
sea, and looked ne the dark reaches of 
3 the cafion. 
“Forward!” Barbados said. “ And let 
_ there be little noise about it! If we stum- 
ble across one of the accursed natives, slit 
his throat and so silence it.’” 

“And if we meet a wandering fray of 
the missions, slit him into ribbons,” Sanchez 
added, chuckling. 

_ To his wonder, Barbados grasped his arm 


gigantic frame. 
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so that sane thought the bone must 


break. 


“Enough of that!” Barbados cried. 

“Touch no fray in violence cane I give 
the word!” - 

“You love the robes and 
sanchez asked, in wonder. 

“TI love to protect myself,” Barbados 
replied. “ It is an ill thing to assault a fray 
if it can be avoided.” He stopped speaking 
for a moment, and seemed to shiver 
throughout the length and breadth of his 
“T had a friend once who 
struck a fray,” he added in a whisper. “1 
do not like to remember what happened to 


*5 
gowns?” - 


him. Forward!” 


Inland they tramped, mile after mile, 
keeping to the canons, following an arroyo 
now and then, dodging from dark spot to 
dark spot, while Barbados growled curses 
at the bright moon and Sanchez continually 
admonished the men behind to keep silent. 
. It was a journey they disliked, but they 
liked to think of the loot they would find 
at the end of it. On they went, toward 


‘the sleeping town of Reina de Los Angeles. 


Besides Barbados and Sanchez, few of them 
had seen the town. Pirates had been treated 
harshly there when they had wandered in- 
land. But now something had happened, 
it appeared, that made a raid on the town 
a comparatively safe enterprise. 

An hour before dawn they stumbled 
across a native, caught him as he started 
to flee, and left his lifeless body behind. — 
Then came the day, and they went. into 


‘hiding in a jumble of hills, within easy 


striking distance of the town. They had 
covered ground well. 


Sprawled on the sward they slept. Bar- 


‘bados, a little way aside, consulted his poor 


map once more, and then called Sanchez 
to his side. 

“* Since we may have to split our force, it 
were well that you knew more of this busi- 
ness,”’ he said. 

“T am listening, Barbados.” 

“This man who is to meet us to-morrow 
night at the edge of the town is a high 
official.” 

“T have heard you call: him the Gov- 
ernor’s man.” 


“Even so. He is to have matters ar- 


ae us, my iriend,”) 

. There is a presidio in ee de Los 
"Angeles, and where there is a pres¢dio there 
_are soldiers,” Sanchez reminded him. 
ae And wheres there are soldiers there are 
- fools,” Barbados added. He stopped speak- 


ing long enough to chuckle. “I am not. 


. “afraid of the soldiers. This man with whom 
we are to deal will care for the troops.” - 
Ein eitce 3 | fail. to understand it,” Sanchez said, 


. shaking his head. “ Why should such things | 


- be? Do we split the loot with this high 
~ official?” 3 

“Dream of innocence, listen!” bata 
hissed, “Listen, and comprehend, else I 
choke you to death! An emissary came to 
me in the south from this high official, and 
So ey him arrangements were made. 
_ Things have happened since, last we were 
‘in the vicinity of Reina de Los Angeles. 


Whe Governor, I know, left San Francisco 


de Asis and journeyed south with his gallant 
> company. And while he was at Reina de 
= Les. ‘Angeles — something happened that 
: caused him to hate the town. There even 


: “was talk for a time of him being forced 


to abdicate his high station.” 

ea) More mystery!” Sanchez growled. 
hh ‘It seems that in the southland there 
a “was a pest of a highwayman known as Sefior 


spaeet: 


| Capistrano. A land pirate, spit upon him! 
How can a man be a pirate on the land? 


However, this Sefior Zoro did several things i 
: worthy of note. From what I have heard, 


I would we had a dozen of him in the ship’s 

company. We could raid the whole of 
_ Mexico, capture the ean fleets aided at- 
tack Europe.” _ 


a This Seftor ‘Zorro. must. be ue some 


c - man,” my Sanchez observed. 


os t have heard but little, but enough ms oe 
fairly. ‘Think of ae future. 


o “convince. me that I would have. him for a 
- friend rather than an enemy. He is a sort 


ee devil. Now he is here and now he is 
gone, ‘Like. a ghost he. comes and like a 


_ specter he aie ‘Hal Oe a : Pitas, 


ranged so ‘that ae town. will be atour- 
mercy. It never has been raided properly. A 
it will be necessary, perhaps, to steal horses, — 
and possibly a carreta or two in which to 
carry. the loot. The town will be wide open ; 


Zorro, and whom men called the Curse of — 


Capistrano, and rich San 


ee pretty, Governor an 
Re oe our ne, ane do 


a bit of oy ba eh the ee “ 

is a waste of time for you—protecting 
weak. And other sundry caballeros joine 
hands with him and punished minor official 
who sought to steal and deal crookedly. 
That is right and proper. If a thief, be a 
thief! Ifa pirate, be a pirate! But d 
not play at being an honest man and tr 
to be thief and pirate at the same time.” 

“Ha!” Sanchez grunted, meaning that h 
wished the sermon to end and: ae; tale to 
continue. 

“ This Sefior Fore wines tot name a 
have forgotten if ever I knew it, carved his 
initial with his sword into the cheeks. and 
foreheads of many men. They call it the: 
Mark of Zorro. And when his identity was 
disclosed his friends stood by him and told 
the Governor that it were best if he return — 
to San Francisco de Asis and grace Reina 
de Los Angeles with his continual absence.” 

“‘ And did he?” ) 
a ete did, tA Barbados replied, 


Los Agi He aid not abdicate, of Cc 
And he craves revenge.” eels eu coe. 
“Ha! Here is where we enter?” abe 
“It is,” Barbados replied. . We. raid 
the town and take what we will, and ae 
Governor ‘viens of ae os soldiers runn 


to the Geant ‘Ss. man at a core 
and place a certain share of the loot. a 
we well can afford, since we are ‘to ge 
so easily.” > ce 
Tr awe forget to. hand i 
began. : a 
. ‘ Friend and fool! By the sa 


Reina de Los Angeles. _ se ue | 


to come after. By th 


-_ cienda to pay-a social call. 


his impatience. 
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knaves! I would rather be an honest pirate 
than a politician any day!” 

The day passed and the dusk came. And 
once yet again Barbados indulged in curses. 
For it was a beautiful moonlight night, half 
as light as the day that had just died, 
and a man could be seen afar. But Barba- 
dos led his wretched company on toward 
the town, and after a time they came to the 
crest of a slope and saw lights twinkling 


in the distance. 


Stretched on the ground so as not to form 


a silhouette against the sky, Barbados 


looked over the scene. He could see the 
plaza, fires burning before the huts of the 


-— natives, twinkling lights in the windows of 
the pretentious houses where lived the men 


of wealth and blood and rank. To one side 
was the presidio, and to the other the 
church. 

Barbados grunted an order to Sanchez 
and crept forward alone. He approached 
the end of the village, reached a spot where 
the shadows were deep, and crouched to 
wait. . 

For half an hour he waited, grumbling 
Then there came to him 
a figure muffled in a long cloak. Barbados 
hissed a word that had been agreed upon. 
The figure stepped quickly to his side. 

“You are ready?” 

“ Ready, senor,’ Barbados replied. 

“Where are your men?” 

_ In hiding three hundred yards away, 
senor.’ 

-““ Tt were a to strike in about an hour. 
The soldiers will be sent toward the south 
on a wild goose chase.” — 

“‘T understand, senor.” 

“T ride back toward the hills to a /a- 
Tt would not do 
for me to be here, of course.” 

“Certainly not, senor.” 


“The way will be open to you. Take 


4 your will with the town, but do not use the 


native. 


torch, except it be on the hut of some 
As soon as you have your loot, 


— make for the sea again. The soldiers will 


be sent on a useless trail.” 


“Tt is well arranged, sevor. We'll strike 


is ~as soon as the troopers are at a sufficient 
distance.” 


Sy 


“There is something else. You must 


heartbreak of the Governor. 
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send a few men of your force to the ha- 
cienda of Don Carlos Pulido, three miles to 
the north.” 

~ “What is this, sezor?”? Barbados asked. 
_ “A little matter of abducting a woman 
for me.” 

6¢ Ha! >D) 

“The Sefiorita Lolita Pulido, Sens 
She is to be seized and conducted to the 
coast and taken aboard ship. She is not to 
be harmed, but treated with every respect. 
In four or five days I shall meet you at the 
rendezvous on the southern coast, and 
claim her as my share of the loot. Do this 
well, and that is all the share of loot I ask 
this time.” | 

“A mere detail,” Barbados said. 

“Tf the acienda is disturbed a bit dur- 
ing the abduction, it will not cause the 
This Don 
Carlos Pulido is no friend of His Excel- 
lency.”’ 

“ T understand, senor.” 

“The senorita expects: to become the 
bride to-morrow of Don Diego Vega—curse 
him! That large house at the side of the 
plaza is his. When you are raiding the 
town, Barbados, pay special attention to 


~ that house. And should he get a knife be- 


tween his ribs there will be no sorrow on 
my part.” : 
“I begin to comprehend,” Barbados re- 
plied. 3 
““T may depend upon you?” 
“ Si, senor! We attend to the house of 


this Don Diego Vega and to the don per- 


sonally. I shall send a small force to ab- 
duct the girl and take her to the shore. 
She will be waiting for you at the rendez- 
vous to the south.” 

““Good! Watch when the soldiers ride 
away, and strike an hour later. Adzos!” 

The cloak dropped for a moment as the 
man from the village straightened himself. 
Barbados got a good look at his face as the 
moonlight struck it. He gasped. 

‘“‘ Your forehead!” he said. 

“It is nothing. That cursed beast of a 
Zorro put it there!”’ 


Barbados looked again. On the man’s 


forehead was a ragged “Z,” put there in 


such a manner that it would remain for- 
ever. There was a moment of silence, and 


Ate pace a: himself alone. — 


- other: mee slipped away ee aa ae iad 
: fows. 


a 


Besbadas prided se Here is a saputle ae ke the igus 
aba of some sort, but it need bring me no you with an ‘idea of robbery 
- fear,” he mused. “ Here would be startling ‘shriek for the. soldiery, And then fat or 
news. for all men to know. Wants to steala I may remember the watered nwine, and be 
ga now, does he? For his share of proper busy elsewhere!” ae 
— loot Td steal him half a score of girls!”’ “ But I protest—” the aged 

He grinned again and started back to- “ More wine!” the | ‘sergeant 
“werd his men. Barbados did not fear the “ Must I get out my blade and carve yo 
soldiers, and he knew they would be sent -wineskins—or your own skin? More w 
away. He could be sure of that. For the of the best, and you'll get your pay whe 
- conspirator who had come to him out of I get mine, if it is an honest score’ “yo 
“the dark was none other than Captain Ra- keep. If my friend, Don Vian ik was 
- -mé6n, commandante of the presidio at Reina here—!” a 
| s de Los gel ee. foes ees “ That same ee of yours anna: m 77 
ea i oa a Tittle later in the evening,” the landlors 
> | i ie ae said, as he went to fill the. wine “cups 
ao ele "CHAPTER Leh et To- -morrow he is to take a bride’? 
OR ean | ““ Pig, do you suppose I do not ee a? 
ea _ PEDRO THE ila Gonzales screeched. . “ Think you that J 
a (CAERGEANT. PEDRO GONZALES,- a have been asleep these past few month 
rie > ) giant of a wine- -guzzling soldier hbee 
ae ~ heart was as large as his capacity for 
oo as, was known as “‘ Pedro the Boaster.” — 
~ When there were military duties to be done 

he was to be found at his post in the pre- 
dio, ‘but at other times one found him at 
e village Nea hea pee the. big 


Was I not in the thick oh it when Don 


his voice. _ ee 
ae Hal? cried me sergeant. 


Dn this soos eas Sergeant Pedro 
Gonzales crossed the plaza with a corporal 
ees a couple of soldiers, entered the inn, 
and called in a loud voice for the landlord | 
3 to fetch wine and be quick about it. The 
sergeant: had learned long since that the fat 
landlord held him in terror, and did he but. 
Sact surly and oS he received excel 3 
lent service. — | ano . 
Re “Landlord, you are as. fat as your. wine 
is thin!” Sergeant Pedro declared, sprawl-_ 
ing at one of the tables. “I have a suspi- 1 
cion now and then that you keep a special : 
wineskin- for me, ome mix water with: my— darkly : ‘ae’ ld ae | gt 
j eo ow va, seore of dave Rac aa,” 
ae ae ‘Seftor! ”” the landined protested. i ee hee a gr 
oe co We honest soldiers are stationed here not like. plain speech!” 
to protect you from liars and thieves and “I do not like a soldier to 
ee dishonest travelers up and down El-Camino_ his superiors,” the a 
_ Real, and — treat us ie ad uit beneath "were unseemly { for | me to mak 
| Monte watt. ier instance,, cone 


. “Just, as [ was getting he pete, 
blade match, he Gonzales unge 2 


x 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF ZORRO. 


Captain Ramon, but let it be said that he - 


fought this Sefior Zorro, too. And Cap- 
tain Ramon wears on his forehead Zorro’s 
mark. You will notice that there is no 
carved Z on my face!” 

“Ha!” the corporal grunted again. “ It 
were best, sergeant, to voice such remarks 


inwardly. The commandante is not proud ~ 


of the mark he wears.” 

Gonzales changed the subject. ‘“ The 
wine!” he thundered. “ It goes well on a 
moonlight night, the same as on a stormy 
one. But moonlight is a poor business save 
for lovesick swains. ’Tis no night for a 
soldier. 
scend through the moonlight?” 

“‘ There be pirates,” the corporal said. 

“ Pirates!” Gonzales’s great fist de- 
scended and met the table with a crash, 
sending the wine cups bouncing. “ Pi- 
rates! 
Reina de Los Angeles, have you? They 
have not been playing around the presidio, 
have they? I am not saying that they 
know I am_ stationed’ here, however— 
Meal mush and goat’s milk! Pirates is my 
dish!” 

“The town grows wealthy, and they may 
come,” the corporal said. 

“Vou fear? You tremble?” Gonzales 
cried. “ Are you soldier or fray? Pirates! 
By the saints, I would that they came! 
My sword arm grows fat from little use.” 

“Talk not of pirates!” the landlord 

begged. “ Suppose they did come?” — 
And what if they did?” Gonzales de- 
manded. ‘“ Am I not here, dolt? Are there 
not soldiers? Pirates? Ha!” 

He sprang to his feet, those same feet 
spread wide apart. His hand darted down, 
and he whipped out his blade. 

“That for a pirate!” he shouted, and 
made a mighty thrust at the wail. 
for a pirate!” And he slashed through the 
air, his blade whistling so that the corporal 
and soldiers sprang backward, and the four 
or five natives who happened to be in the 
inn cringed in a corner. “ Pirates!’ cried 
Gonzales. ‘I would I could meet one this 
very night! We grew stale from inaction. 
There is too much peace in the world! 


Q _ Meal mush and goat’s milk!” 


The door opened suddenly. Sergeant 


across the plaza. 


Would one expect thieves to de- 


You have noticed no pirates in 


“This 


A87. 
Gonzales stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and his blade stopped in the middle 
of an arc. And then the sergeant and the 
other soldiers snapped to attention, for the 
commandante was before them. 

“Sergeant Gonzales!’ Captain Ramon 
commanded. 

(<4 Sz! }?? 

“T could hear you ee half way 
If you wish to meet a 
pirate, perhaps you may have your wish. 
Rumors have been brought by natives. 
Mount your men and proceed along El 
Camino Real toward the south. Search the 
country well, once you are four or five 
miles from the town. It is a bright moon- 
light night, and men may be seen at a great 
distance.”’ 

“Tt is an order!” the sergeant admitted. 

“Leave but one man at the presidio as 
guard. Return before dawn. Have my 
best horse made ready, as I ride out to a 
hacienda for a visit. Go!” 

“ Si?” Sergeant Gonzales grunted. He 
motioned to the soldiers, and they hurried 
through the door. He sheathed his sword, 
and when the back of Captain-Ramon was 
turned for an instant he tossed off the wine 
that had been before him, and hurried after 
his men. The commandante drew off his 
gloves and sat at one of the tables. 

Gonzales led the way across the plaza 
and toward the presidio. He was growling 
low down in his throat. 

“ This is a fine state of affairs!” he said, 
“Ride all night and kick up the dust! 
Back before dawn with nothing done!” 

‘But you wanted pirates,” the corporal 
protested. 

“Think you they will stand in the mid- 
dle of El Camino Real and await our pleas- 
ure?” Gonzales growled, ‘“ What pirate 
would be abroad a night like this? Could 
we but meet some—ha! There is a special 
reward for pirates!” 

Even before they had reached the en- 
trance of the presidio, he began shouting 
his orders. Torches flared, and men ran to 
prepare the horses. Fifteen minutes later, 
with Gonzales at their head, they rode 
across the plaza and out upon El Camino 
Real, their mounts snorting, their sabers 
rattling: 


—— beau depart upon their mounts. 


See ite 


SUDDEN eto deme 


; 
: : 1 
b* } 


' cheeks, Sefiorita Lolita Pulido sat 
~~ at one end of the big table in the 


~ great living-room of her father’s house and 


eae nao final preparations for her wed- 
ee | 

Don te ioe: 
avatehed proudly from the foot of the table: 
Dota Catalina, her mother, walked majes- 


hohe around the.room and gave soft com- 
Native servants scurried like rats 


mands. — 

- in and out of the great room, carrying 
bundles: of silks and satins, gowns, intimate 
garments, 

: f “To-morrow!” Don Carlos sighed, and 

: in the sign was that which spoke of cruelties 
bravely borne. ‘“ To-morrow, seforita, you 
become the bride of Don. Diego Vega, and 
the: first lady of Reina de Los Angeles. 


- And~ “eg senile. let us hope, are at an | 


end. a | 
pees Let us hone so,” said Doiia Catalina. 


ee ne The Governor himself dare not raise 


- in hand against the father-in-law of Don 
oe Diego ‘Vega. My fortunes will increase 
again. 


~ command.’ ” 

cand love also,’ " the little sefiorita said, 
: Gas her head. . 

oe “Love, also!” a Dona Catalina. 


ie Hal” Don Carlos cried, with a gale of - 


“laughter. “Tt is love now, is it? And when 
- first Don Diego came wooing, the girl 


~ would have none of him, even to better the ‘ 


Ey fortunes. He was dull, he yawned, 
: and she wanted a man of hot nae and ro- 


_ mantic. But when it was learned that he 
was Sefior Zorro— ~ That made a onal 
“ence! Love, also! It; is well!” 


‘Sefiorita Lolita: blushed again, and fum- 


cule: at a soft ‘garment upon her lap. There 
: ¥ “came a pounding at the door, and one of 
re pao Carlos lane: 


iain ae it. 


as oy senorita.” 


eyes flashed as she bent over the heap | 0 


) HOLE the binshes played across ee 


her pe : father, 


: _ And you, daughter of my heart, 
will be a great lady, with. wee at your 


. phainelessly. 


. Diego spelen, ue Spe oi 


on ae crest of | a slope a stew, hundred ix ae 
ek away, Barbados and his evil crew Oe 


-“ From ‘Don. Dieg “Vega, 
"Senorita ion dimpled, laud hee blac 


garments again. Don Carlos stood up and 
stalked majestically toward the door. 
“JT take the message,” he said, ae he 
took it, and handed it to Dofia Catalina, : 
that she might read it first. “ Don Diego 
Vega is not wed to my daughter as yet. Tt 
is not proper ‘that he send her i mes- 
sages.”’ phe eel: 
His eyes were orniling: as he ture 3 
away. Sefiorita ‘Lolita pouted and pres 
tended indifference, and Dona Catalina, he 
mother, unfolded the message, and read it 
with a smile upon her lips. : 
~ “Tt is harmless,’ she announced. oe 
Sefiorita Lolita looked: up, and took ie 
message from her mother’s hand. Don 
Diego Vega, it appeared, wasted no words. 
‘His.message was tae swiftly: | ve 


x 
£ 


eae This man has ee to Baki a cco carry : 
ing this greeting of love to you and fetching yout 
in return. : Yin 


| Thine, ie | Dieco. 


Gch Pes 


“Ha!” Don Carlos shouted: « beoue 
my is a great thing, but. not in words when 
there is love to be spoken... You should 
have seen the messages Le sent to. ac atalina 
in the old days!” ee eae 

. pees Dona Catalina warmed. a 


them to hes v “Dee Cares con 
« Behind’ HtHE back 


a labor? I could “ight better than ( 
write!” eee 

“ Perhaps so can. Don Diego, es ek 
seftorita Sat. Sas | 


ne senorita blushed vet a 


19 


: = regards to ‘Don ‘Diego "Vesa 


had written to her mother, who perused — 
nd d sealed ie ‘and handed it to the mes- 


but edeted to ae the eae bar | 
ce. Because of one unusual: excite: 
none noticed. 


a aie to-morrow Lal: be a preat - 
He was: ae because his fortunes 


was sce ss because his ee 
to have happiness. _ 

Carlos and his wife had lavished 
their only child, love enough for — 


fumbled at a silken shawl. Her black 
were sparkling again, though dreams — 
e glistening in them. Her cheeks were 
ately flushed. Her dainty _ hands 
layed with the silks. One tiny tip of a 
hota from beneath her eaniecanye 


t “ag in coe Bead, 


‘ ae fad Ey were ietere: Gay. They 


| faorita ed. aa handed what, 


rin turn. The man bobbed his head 


ful salute, and hurried ‘out AS 
‘Behind | 


And now both glanced. at her as 


Don oe se merry ves 


Fie ic ‘Hal 


feasted, and they drank. They toasted — 
~ Don Diego, and the Sefiorita. ‘Lolita, Don — 
~ Diego’ s father, and the seniorita’s father, 
and one another. ae one . 
_ © Another good man gone eee crie 
Don Audre Ruiz. He sat at Don Diego’ . 
_ right hand, because he was Don Diego’s 
closest friend: “ Here is our comrade, Don 
Diego, about to turn into a. family man!’ ve 
he continued. “ This scion of Old Spain, 
this delicate morsel of caballero blood to be 
gobbled up by the monster of ee 
It is time to weep!’ es rag 

“Tnto your wine cup) Don Diego a 

added. as : | 

ie Ha!” Don Nudie Ruiz cried. “ But . < 
few days ago, it seems, we rode after = : 
-as though he had been the devil, rode. hard 
upon his heels, thinking that we were fol- 
‘lowing some eat of renegade caballero 
playing at highwayman. Seftor Zorro, by 
the saints! We shouted praises of. him be- - ae 
cause for a time he took us out of our mo-_ es 
‘notony. Then came the unmasking, and | 
we found that Don Diego and Sefior Zorro 
were one and the same!” | ae 

He ceased speaking long enough ie. ae 
empty his wine cup and make certain that a. 
a servant refilled it. ; 

“Seftor Zorro!” he continued. a “Those 
were happy moments! And now he is to. 
turn husband, and no: more. riding abroad . 
with sword in hand. We shall die of mo- 
nl Diego, my friend!” | ie Lae 

“Of fat!” Don Diego corrected. i 

“What has become of the wild cee 
that coursed your veins for a few moons?’ 
- Don Audre Ruiz demanded. “ Where are 
those precious, turbulent chops iat: were 1 
Zorro?” | 


active being,” 
e cause! 


Caballeros, Tet us s find | 


will be too bua. to. ne married. Nie eae 
“One moment!” Don Diego ca He ee 

stood up and smiled at. them, gave a little ae 

twitch to his shoulders, and then turned — 


his back upon the brillian company and ne Ss 
hee | from the room % ‘They drank aga 


> arm, ; oh: 


“came, a — bane eneat one 


ce oo What mystery. is. this?” Dow Andee eee 
demanded. He sprawled back in his chair © 


x and prepared to laugh. It was said of 


| we laugh. He laughed when he made love, 

when he fought, as he ate and drank, his 
oie spirit, always upon his lips. _ 

“Here is no mystery,” Don Diego Vega 


declared, He smiled at them again, un-— 


oes pace what he held, and suddenly ex- 
a 2 io hibited a sword. The blade of Zorro!” 
he cried. 

| "There was an instant a silence, ae Shied 

ee ae every -caballero sprang to his feet. Their 

o _ own swords came flashing from their scab- 
_ bards, flashed on high, reflected in a mil- 
lion cia thie glowing lights of the candela- 

: S oe es rd 

| “Zorro! i? they’ shotited: 

oS Good: old blade!” Don Diego said, a 

ioe whimsical smile playing about his lips. 


«c orro\? by 


ee ue a it yes marked age a. scoun- 


“Why. do we wagers 
is presence here i dn: Reina de see ees 


ee us not mar a sae evening with 
thoughts of | him,” Don. Diego begged. 
—“ Caballeros, 1 have brought this blade be- 
fore. you for a purpose. We have drunk 
oasts to everything of which we could 
think, and there still remains an abundance - 
of rare wine that has not. been guzazled. A 
- toast to the sword of Zorro!” 

“ Hat; A happy thought!” Don pene 
Ruiz. eed) “ Caballeros, a toast oe the 
~ sword of Zorro!” 

They drank it, put down their gaitten 
oblets, cand sighed. They glanced at one 
another, each thinking of the days when | 
vg _ Sefior Zorro had ruled El Camino Real for 
ie Ne And then. they dropped into their 
ie: once more, and Don Diego Vega 


ne him. ae = 


. Don Audre that he always was prepared. : 
look upon it and smile, 


“ome?” 


“Good old point!” exclaimed Don Audre _ | 


atl a ee : 


‘Sat down pai the s sword on sans tani be- : 


is gary a, he 


purpose.”’ b 2 2s pay vsipest 5 > 
. He yawned. eave 
“By the: ‘saints! ” » ie f 
jae “ Did you see him? 
While yet the word ‘ Zorro’ ¥ 
lips, he yawned. And this is t 
defended pein phe and 


Diem aneaieed abe yawning er 2 
and oe with a — 


‘He oneal the oe ticadiarciie | 
— a him, spc as beh 


the obit away, Nettie: ie —- 
The eigenen Amie: 


“A man never knows. 


to seek foolish,’ ” sai 
foolish to take ev 
instance—” fg) 
He stopped. 
‘reached. thei r e3 


sounds of binweet 
att” Ds in the » r 


10s continued a mutter curses 


om he is, cross the plaza, ane con- 
nu coward the south. He called Sanchez 


You neti tal: half: a y dozen men,” Bar- 
ado commanded. “Do as you please at 
e place, but. capture the seforita by all 
neans, and go quickly back over the hills 
to the mouth of the cafion. Steal horses, 
ride. Get there before the break of 
_ We shall do the same. The ship 
ye ae in at dawn or fete? 

‘< “ And dn you 
ir » for. my share of the loot here, _ There 


any 


hez selected his ruffians and led them | 


th citisiedee! of dhe crew. And thea ney 

for Barbados wished to make sure 
e pase did not return. 

| eke an hour plates he oases 


ay hy scant. Gad as. ‘much 
scattered as. they crossed the 
_ made Joe vey ssn bee 


Sle Aneel iad: Bar- 
s final instructions. They 
rich loot, and nothing | 
a coe food lee 


-wishe to en portable sel and. hurry : 


and explained what was: to be seca 


Spe ‘to: the coastc\< 5:7: | vie. 
Men were detailed’ to seize oe ane ae 

ae them in readiness, ~ Certain» large 

houses were to be attacked in force after 


~ the smaller ones had been disposed of. The 


inn was to receive osu attention, since i 


- either cea Inia, the inn epee ee 
- cutting and slashing at na hon Bick 


fat landlord as he called upon se saints. 
They took what the landlord had, aa : 
gave their attention to the houses and shops. ae 
And now bedlam broke loose as it was real- ee 
ized what was taking place. Doors. were 
smashed, terrified men and women were | 
driven from room to room. Things of value ee 
were seized. Jewels were ripped from — 
dainty throats and delicate fingers. Silken 
Shawls were torn from beatiful shoulders. — 
- Here and there a man gave fight, but not . 
ae long. The pirates outnumbered the 
citizens, because they traveled in force and Ce 
the citizens were scattered. Shrieks- ne 
screeches and cries stabbed the air. Rae | 
cous oaths and fiendish laughter rang across 
te oem And above the aay ened ee i 


ished them, led Auer to an easy eee : 

It was ‘euick work, because the descent 
had been so unexpected. It might have 
continued eco the Sen ene a e 


ae get the planks HS the ‘ship’ Ss. Cie 
beneath his feet once more. He trusted 
‘Captain Ramén, but he feared that - sol- 
es might return. | i ae 
Across the plaza the pies cee : with 
Barbados at their head. They broke into % me 
the church. They filled the sacred edifice 3 
with oaths. and ribald jest and raucous ~ 
Vane ‘ ne darted here: and there, 


“relies fe ed 


‘ 2 moment of evi 
“Who are you?” one eauteds 
“Lam called Fray Felipe, sevores,’’ came 
- the augcea = a now I am in oe 


ae your nuanle feree” 
© Fray?” one shouted. “ Fool me fray? 
| Why do we bring our tumult here? 
— to get. loot, gowned one!”” . 
ee Loot?” Fray Felipe thundered, ‘abate 
ce on ther step forward. “ You would profane - 
ae this. house? You would lay sacriligeous 


‘you have voiced sacriligeous tones within 
hese walls? Scum of the earth, begone!” — 
: - =e toward Bi: “ Prec nad 


« A ee ‘of hell! Sone ‘of the devil!” on 


He cone hoped to , stop them. ‘There 
vere rich ornaments on the altar, and in the — 
‘uncertain light the torches shed he could | 
ob the pee “ps those nearest nice eae! sho 


ae it, sail ‘eed sa it ( Aeuderty.” “There 
vas a a legend connected: sins it. , Reiad it 


: sowed they Lieeelhs ‘eleed: ane a 


immortal 


souls? 


_ “What do you ae sefores?” he de- 
> "manded. Gas. SS ae 
i _ His voice — soft, yet at the same 


ey, ‘Aye we here to argue? 


: between the ribs, and let us go!” 
hands on what is to be found here, even as | 


ay E eon thundered. Ht “ Back to the door, | 


. lowing voice of abode rang out above’ : 


Ie seo’ before: tee bag and threw Dados wh | 


sf “Would + you ¢ damn : 


- done!” cae biae a 
_ Once more they surged forward oa 1e 


Warod him Mack. eas his. fallow 
“The fray shows fight!” one cried 
-your knives, you in the front! 


Again they. rushed, and Fray 
pared for one more feeble atte 
he deemed would be the last. 
a Flog of he cross = wal 


was in: "aes measles 

- But, even as ami 
“siete: ‘there came a t 
the din. ea 
: * Stop!” a he cshrieked. 


: t no ee nor Farias: I ee 


Desens de not remained outside 


But. " Bee ‘ik aS off 


ae 


out tb. 
oO nae 


| kav vow. NEN 2 
ae L retorn witht the 
t or r do not return at all! fe 


A, 


_-Ramén’s ‘Se commands, 


but cn not t make a 
to guard against the unexpected return of ca ; 


to the bone door. 


_ the word, and they rushed through the door _ a 


1 a ‘bad, eee no mis- 


dle of the room and some score of richly 


as soldiers in a fight, and who loved fight- 


a handle swords and rapiers before. 
presence in the town to Don Diego by the 


strong light, the caballeros struggled to’ ge 


instead. But the calm. voice wa ve Co coat : 


o having sent ouhe invitations.” = 


2 tgntembieied: Cabal Sia 
and at Pleased him to oie 
carry them out. 2 Sip oe en 
~ Don Diego’ 5 was ; the finest: house in ihe ee 


village, and seemed to promise rich loot. — oe 


Barbados placed four of his men outside 


the soldiers, and led the remainder straight 5 


They hesitated there for a ene ius coe 
ered closely together, then Barbados. gave ee 


and hurled themselves inside, to go sprawl : ae 
ing over the rich rugs and carpets and stop 
in astonishment and confusion. Barbados ee 


- swore a great oath as ee strove to maintatin 


his balance. Ee 
Before them was a wontierl room. a © 


ae ishly furnished. To one side was a wide __ 
stairway that led to the upper regions of be 


the house, and priceless tapestries were a 
hanging from a mezzanine. But what en- 
gaged the attention of Barbados and hig 
crew the most was the big table in the mid- _ 


dressed caballeros sitting aroundit. == 8 

Here was the unexpected, which Bar- __ 
ados always feared. He came toa stop, 
thrust forward his head, and his little eyes 
began glittering. The soldiers were gone __ 
from the town, but here were a score of 
young caballeros who were fully as goody 


ing. Barbados had seen such young blades 


The entrance of the pirates had followed — 
closely upon the announcement of thei 


servant. And when they tumbled through | 
the door, showing their evil faces in the 


to their feet, reaching for their blades, th 
smiles swept from their faces and expres es 
sions of grim determination showing there 


quieted them. => a 
‘Ha!’ Don Diego sald. is What have 


we here? Seftores, it is the night before my — ie 


wedding, and most persons are welcome to ee: 
partake of my hospitality. But this hap- : 
pens to be a select gathering of my close 
friends, and I really cannot “Temember of Ue 


= 2 felt. 


—rible. alike on land and sea!” 

: _ Don Diego Vega threw back his head land 
are laughed lightly. 
“Did you hear that, Audre, my fen d?? 
oe asked Ruiz. “ This fellow says that he 
and his comrades a are terrible alike on Jand 
ee sea.” 

_ Don Audre entered into the spirit of the 
occasion, as he always did. ‘“ Diego, I did 


not ee that you were such a wit,” he 


"said. ““ Have you hired these fellows to 
come. here and give us a fright? Ha! It 
Ou is a merry jest, one that Tl remember to 
at ey last day! For a moment T was cara 

to draw blade.” 

“Jest, is it?” Barbados cont lurching 
forward almost to the foot of the. table. 
“Twill be considered no jest when we have 
_ stripped you of your jewels and plaything 
ae _ swords: and this house of what valuables it 
contains! Back up against that wall, 
_ senores, and the man who makes a rash 
‘move will not live to make another!” 
“T have made a multitude of rash moves, 
and I still live,” Don Audre Ruiz told him. 
oe ‘Diego, it is indeed: an excellent jest! I 
give you my thanks!” | - 
ie Pirates!” Don | Diego aed laughing 
again. “ In reality, I did not hire them to 
come here. and furnish us with this enter- 
tainment. . But since they have been so 
kind, it is no more than right that I pay 
then! re 
_ ward with his hands upon the table, and 
glared down the length of it at. Barbados. 
“You are the chief bull pirate?” he asked. 

- “TJ am the king of the crew!” Barbados 
~ teplied. “ Back against that hie: en and 
your friends!” 

Don Diego Vega Jaughed tome again. 
And then the laughter fted his face, and his 
eyes” ‘narrowed ae seemed i send emg 
“flakes of steel. ae 

- OL You must be pid! ” he ae e “But 
there are many ways of making payment!” 4 
The ent of veal evs was —— 


6 Hal 


“ele ‘xionwr joie 


| hence 


He sprang to his feet, bent for- 


“ Have done, — ° sexs We sap 
are men who sail uvuler the black flag, ter the 


tia’ ee = 


- Zorro flashed through the 


a gleaming arc. wat ee 
is Tee, eh? Don- - 


ion jana Loe la 
Diego cried. “The insult shall 1 
punished! a. ele here!” ae 


beice: Shales 
amazement, his. pales jaw ones ee 
little eyes bulged, and he loo se 
‘Scratched on the ae of the w wall I wai 


the forehead of Saran | 
Sol Wie eis 


ie situatiad, 


a “Give us 
acy a | 


about 
fees emeies | in his. ese 
oer ke useless, ae 


“ “Ter 
"Tis a ee 


[ 


g ‘oe ake eee ae once on oe 
a om. pene he saw stag ceered him. 


is tes “Back against ‘the yal 
. pirate chief. He crouched, fought 
ye se Ba ee he ue a eae 


: ; moment. 
~ along the wall, while Diego followed him 
— and- suddenly he shrieked his: commands 


coming from the casa of Don Diego rushed 
toward the horses now. For the greater 


mounts used to traveling ata rapid rate o 
‘compact loot could be carried. They 


: foot until the plaza had been crossed. And 


: my friends, the soldiers are not here, and 


| fit. for ceballeros to video a a : 


Felipe Gace. nig i . 


ie me in this?” Fray Felipe aka 
, known you since Jou were a babe in arms 
aM have loved one | 


| ae ae 
own El Camino Real men ee 80, Hee i cing 


ir eos the out of ow 

van there was a ce he 

yet a And | 

a : 
if 


hay error had | claimed Batialos for 1 
Now he slipped a. short. distanc 


and darted toward the door. Into. the pla 
tumbled the pines, with the Voie 
their heels. | 

- Barbados eka | more ‘ome and 
“the pirates ran with what speed they had. 
Those left behind in the plaza gathered the 
horses they needed and the loot, and those 


part, those horses were fine-blooded stock = 
and belonged to Don Diego’s | guests, 


tes between some acienda and the town 
Barbados urged his men to haste. Only 


sprang to the backs of the horses. and 
dashed away. The cabaileros pursued on 


then they stopped and sotiered around 
- Don Diego. © 2 
_“ There can be no oe : ee ad is 
“They have made away with your horses, 


the only mounts remaining in town are not 


Yet they must be ee ue “said: = 
voice at his side. 


“They have stolen ae sacred goblet,” aes 
- Fray Felipe said in a calm voice.“ I have 
taken a vow to regain it.” Ran 
oe | The cere Diego gasped. 


“7 pte 


Th open my purse, Ld up 


telling of what had befallen them. 
 bados- and his men had been merciful, for x not 
. _ pirates. They had taken wealth, but ‘they neue 
oo had taken few lives, See oe * Speak” 

- Don Diego Vega started back across the : 

* plowa toward his house, his Gientls around sew six ‘who bar pendiees : 

_ him. fo “ Carried her away!” Don Dieg 
a For a moment a was Seer Zorro“ Toward the sea,” the r 

again, ,” he said. ‘Those drops of ‘blood heard one of the pirates shot 

7 mentioned grew hot ioe a time, Audre, to be treated gently— —that sh 

1 ? | ies sie a pee man—” 
ae Glorious!” Audre Ruiz breathed. ue oT a 


isa peat success. Mes oe 
“Then let us return ee Svaban ye it, ny & We rane eee 2 the ‘seftor 
“Don Diego said. “We have a couple of  « They have stolen the bride o' 
“wounded friends in the house. Let us at- ‘Dieso. the fools!” another shouted. 
tend them.” * He air steen “Worse than that, for them! u 
“Let ws: bathe their ects in wine, te screeched. & They have stole the bride 
dre suggested. 2 Sever Bennett fone : 
They hurried into the one. The fright Don Diego — seemed to recove 
ened servants came forward again and be- the shock. ‘ is oa 
gan putting things to rights. The two “Vou are right, ‘my ‘ries ds! 
wounded cabaileros were in chairs. already, Bese This is touch enough t 
a and men working to bandage them. Once hot again. 
‘more Don Diego sat at the head of the time; Setar: Vinee takes ihe 
table, and the caballeros dropped into their get me the best horse you 
chairs, and the servants made haste to fill ers, wane a ais 
e goblets. Don Diego put the sword of Bee dashed Py ‘the : air: 
forro on the table before him and eens “ried ‘through the: front oe 
that they toast it again, oy eee | : 
_ There came a sudden commotion at the the: how of iets ‘sea. 
ati and aman — in. Don a stood about as though 


one ae was a ee ial ab ee 
hacienda of Don Carlos Pulido. & horrible, 
ae ite Don Diego’ S. heart. 


: Ton ae hae aa ae: 
Don Diego O good horse,” he ‘sai 


ates The little senorita teageled ad sree | 
d. y her gentleness gone in the face of this emer- 
gency. Horror claimed her and almost de 
_ stroyed her reason. She had heard whis-— 
_ pered wild tales of what happened it wo- 
‘men captured by pirates. 

Out of the house she was ai : 
Sepa in her fear. . The pirates petal | 
out, too. Some of the outbuildings were oo. 
ablaze now, and the shrieking, swearing 
crew was looting the house for press val- oe 
takir uables could be carried’ easily. — | 
es — oe er ee Men of the hacienda came running, to b ; eS 

OY ge te ‘cut down with a laugh. More huts were ~ . 
Zz set ablaze. Pirates came running from the : 
CHAPTER | vi. house, carrying jewels, silks, satins. -Sefio- a iS 
oe. ie i rita. Lolita realized dimly that her wedding (oe 

7 a | garments had been ruined by these men. 

ee the hacienda of a pou Pulido “Diego!” she moaned. “Diego!” 
PA: cog outer | door was” sot lid Horses were procured, her fniiees Ss blood- . o 

ed stock, and she was lashed to the back of 
one. The pirates mounted others, and San. 
chez urged them on their way toward the 
distant sea. He had orders to get there 
before the dawn, and he feared Barbados 
too much to disobey his orders. oe 

Sefiorita Lolita glanced back once, 10: see 
flames pouring from the doors and wade 
of the home she had loved. She thought 

of the father she had seen cut down, of 
her tender mother. And then she slumped eas 
forward in a swoon, and Sanchez steadiec ay 
Suu in the saddle. ; 

‘Two-men of the hacienda cated Dor 
Se Pulido from his burning home an 1 
placed him down at a” distance beneath 
tree. Dofa Catalina knelt Leteee hi 
weeping. : 

“ Find a horse!” the hee don cna 
ed one of the men. “ Ride like a fiend to. 
the town, and tell Don Diego Vega of this. 
As you love the seforita, spare neithe 
_ yourself nor your mount!  Ride—do_ ‘no : 
he with mel) oF: 

And SO the man ‘found. a horse and ers 


wort se pirate c crew. georeer i 
: Fas ate cut out Dona 


ae Asta vie) distance’ to the” foe i “Theis wa 


an excellent trail used by traders, and San- | 


chez followed it swiftly. | 
It was like a nightmare to the little sefto- 


_rita,. Again she wondered at the fate of her 
Again, mentally, 


father and her mother. 
she called upon Don serine ai Wii to save 

her. 
Lone But her proud blood ied “pbucned to her 
now. 
when Sanchez addressed her, and would 
make no reply. Her eyes snapped and 
~ flashed. as she contemplated him. Her tiny 
ee chin tilted at an insulting angle. 
a Pulido, and she remembered it. What- 
ever fate held in store for her, she would be 

i i a Pulido to the end. 

And finally, after some hours, they 
rounded a bend of a hill and saw the sea 
ahead of them, and the mouth of the dark 
!  cafion. that ran down into it. Sanchez dis- 
mounted them beside the curving cliff. The 
ce was piled on the sand, the horses were 
turned adrift. Senorita Lolita was forced 
Gee dismount. 
- hind her, and she was compelled to sit on 
_ the ground with her back to the cliff’s 

— 
Some of the pirates Rahted a fire of drift- 


W 


_ watching for the ship that soon 1 would be 
_ due. 


And then came Barbados and the pirates 


- from the town. 

o Degas loot!” Barbados cried as Sanches 
suestiatieds “ But we were outdone. 
- devilish caballeros. were having a supper, 
and we stumbled upon them, twice our 


number. But we have fair sii And you. 
hae the girl!” uP 
“Sil We have the gitl!” Sanchez re- 


- plied. | Bae he 


Barbados. walked ¢ over to ther. Ne ats prety : 


wench! ” he declared. ‘‘ Small wonder a 
man wished to have you stolen! Proud, 
are you? Ha! We'll see what pride you 


Bsns aig : 
He phivied * tay ee over une camp. 
“ « Sanchez, ” he commanded, “put a senti- 


nel. up on. top of the cliff. I do not ‘expect 


pursuit, but it is best. to ibe; prepared. I 


moonlight as he paced slowly back an 
forth. Back and forth he went, whil 
She curled her pretty lips in scorn v 


She was. 


Her wrists were lashed be- only be Diego!” = ee 


goed Sanchez stood looking out to sea, 


Some ) 


there. _ 


ba. from the edge at the ol: 


; face of the cliff came: oe tl 
the pirate sentinel. the 
have” acre > the end of the next — 


| or 7 dead hes 
: carved ise en 
tan across that, fiend of a cule and he ie 


: ances Seen * Thana | t 
ey On the level stretch of sand before 
them they could see his shadow. in th 


Senorita Lolita sat and watched the shad 
and shivered to think of what was to come 
Barbados and Sanchez prepared the loot 
for the ship’s boats when they should come. _ 
There was an abundance of wine, and the 
pirates began drinking it. They shouted 
and laughed and sang, while the little seno- 
vita shuddered and watched the shadow « of 
the sentinel as it went evs and forth, back 
and forth, _ 2 

And suddenly she eat fond: for here 
were two shadows now. _ Hope sang in her 
breast. One of the hues ‘was creeping 
upon the other, : 

“‘ Diego!”’ she breathed. a a it could 
_ The moon was dropping, “was” at. 
point where the shadows were leresheued 
grotesque. And suddenly Sanchez gave a 
cry and pointed to the stretch of sand 
Barbados turned to look. The pirates 
stopped drinking and crowded | forward. 
There on the sandy stretch a picture 
was being enacted. They saw the silhou- 
ettes of two men fighting, thrusting and — 
slashing at each other. From above 
the ringing of blades that met bon 
lence. a 
The pirates sprang bade ted, to loo < 
up and ascertain what | was. taking 
mony meres lee ieee 


‘“ Above, some of you!” penne ried 
They started—and stopped. Bi 


to Bee se oe 
as By. sh ae Ba V 
‘His. little eyes ‘bulged 


ss “Barbados! 


: ee to aie away er oe 
“not bother about ae dead pirate, 


RE was a moment of : bontiied oe 
- — which anergy was: She hee thes face and jodi ‘at 


bravely, her black eyes PORDPRE, he 
curled in scorn. 

_ “This Sefior Zorro, I have ibe, Iv 
understand, has some concern in von 


of the: lit oncemore. ——_—sibaidos said. 
cursed Sefior Zorro, the land 
1e shri a Ae ‘ Spit. ‘upon him! you to feel afraid, a me pit 
or him, Gone aay me his heart on “Think you ‘that 1 fear. the fe ae 
o} = a hsiensins blade! Or fetch him Ha!” 
Be: oo (OH. 16: 20" SV ee is a caballero 
with the best of blood flowing in his: veins, 
if you can understand. what. that “means — 
—you, who have the se of sw ~~ 
yours!” ee 
“ By my naked blade!’ ” baad. swo 
“Were you not to be saved for a grea 
“man, Va Jigs you well for that remark 


sharers 00k baie: pon fair. pris- 
ew 5 very busy 2 about it, for he — 
| eager to join the others. anil run de man of whank I eine ie 
ances of matching bases: a cee “Ts it necessary to speak at all t¢ 
‘TO , agai en : the little senorita wanted to bao. 
os jeueseicred: well her oe bad 
in fight in’ ‘the house of Don 


s Angeles, when he 
Don eee) was: eee the hoatic He berated Sak 


© cise sande He glanced Mp: a fac ¢ 


ae to come paching dot: Mealy swort 
in hand. Presently he called two of h 
men to hints has 

_ “ Take the wench to one oft 

he commanded. 


i 


Toot. 


‘The. “two ‘men chee her ‘couche and 
forced her to her feet. 


_ dignity than from pain or fear. 


= She is a proper and valuable share of the 
Jf she is delivered in good condition 
then do we share ‘Breater in the other 
things.” ne 

Down to the ine of the ‘eatie ‘surf 


they” went, Seforita Lolita Pulido forced 


along “between them. She still held her 
head proudly, but the light of the dying 


fire reflected in her face showed a trace 
_ of glistening tears that could not be choked 
‘back. Still, she had some hope. Don Diego 
‘was near at hand! 
onstrated his presence. 


He already had dem- 
And he would not 
entirely desert her while he lived. He could 
be expected to play Sefor Zorro now to the 
end of the chapter. 

They lifted her, carried her between 
“yhetn: and put her down into one of the 
- boats, She sat at one side of a middle 


seat, a wide thwart. Her bound wrists were 


over the side, and by turning slightly she 
could: see the tossing water less than two 
feet below her, for the crate was heavily 
loaded. 

The pirates tumbled nto the boat and 
cpa up the oars. One thrust her cruelly 
against the side. Barbados himself sprang 


in last of all and ordered his men to give 


way. oy other boats Abi ete for the 
Start also. 

On the summit of the cliff Don Diego 
Vega crouched and watched them. But he 


‘was not the easy-going, fashionable, non- 


- chalant Don Diego now. His eyes were 


_ narrowed and piercing. His lips were set 
Don Diego had 


an a thin, strai ght line. 
anise, ‘and 4 in his place was Sefior Zorro, 


the: Fox, the man who had ridden up and > 
down El Camino Real to avenge the wrongs. 


ot frailes and natives. And Senor Zorro 
would know how to deal with this grievous 
_ Wrong, which touched him personally, — 
The pirate: craft was. anchored close in- 
- shore, 
_ boats to. reach her. 


and soon would 1 be gone. 


‘dawn came stealing ac 
sea. 


The senorita gaye 
a little cry, more because of her injured 
Barbados 
~ whirled toward them again, anger in his 
~ Pace, - 
oe ey with thie wench!” he conmibadedl 


darted forward, took off at the very edge, 


It would not take long for the 
The moon was sinking | 
There would be re 


Doeeeay to be no spiel 


tere | 


fees ii atte A 


His caballero fiends: 
him, he knew. 
the trading schooner ahchotedl: a a chiles 
away, perhaps, instead of coming here. And 
Sefiorita Lolita Pulido was in the hands of 
the pirates, and expected to be rescued. 
Sehor Zorro realized these things even as. 
he watched the pirates preparing to launch 
their boats. It did not take him long to 
make a decision. He crawled backward a 
short distance, sprang to his feet, and ran — 
to the edge of the cliff in a little cove a 
few yards away, a spot the oir could Ses 
see from their boats. s 
He made certain that his Leena was. fee 
in its scabbard. He tightened his belt. He - 
went to the edge and glanced down at the 
hissing sea a score of feet below, where it 
rolled and eddied i ina alka pool close to the 
rocks. — i 
Back he went again. ‘And suddenly he: 
and curved gracefully through ‘the: moon- 
light in a perfect dive. 
He struck the water and disappeared, 
but in a moment he was at the surface,and 
swimming away from the treacherous shore. 
And he found that it ‘was treacherous and 
the tide an enemy. It pulled at him’ ‘to 
drag him down. He fought and struggled 
against it, and finally won to safety. a 
The ‘boats were just ‘Starting: from ‘the 
land. Seftor Zorro, low in the water, swam 
as though in a contest for a prize, straight 
toward the nearest of the boats, which was 
the one in _ ~ sehorita was Ica a 
captive. | : ae Taig 
Senorita iee was strvgding now to be 
brave. The pirates were singing their ribald 
songs and indulging in questionable jes 
They | swore as they fugeed at the Be 


Bs ¥ 


phemed because its the work “they 
“are i do. | 


but now ee felt § At. hing 


an Hah ag CE, for pane a | 
: jou his daring, too. 


“Tips in beer a to he that. 
He dared not speak, of course, | 
“the p schasion were ahaa, and a : 


“and he odie doerdoo 
“Courage! I'll be near!” he mouthed 
She nodded her head slightly. im tok 
that she understood. And Don Diego. ) 
smiled yet again. and sank slowly ‘ou 
fi beneath the waves. oe 
— ‘The: boats were almost to the ve es 


“eel to- oe ‘the heck : 
They reached the Se uae han Ss 
“Aitted: the senorita and forced her to. the 
deck above. Swearing, sweating men com- ys 
- menced. handing up the. loot. 
howled his commands and curses, ies Z. 
| echoing them. To one side the senorita 
was held by the two men who had gua 
her on the shore, a paises 
He aii a oe 


gave” no pind de maa or tea eek 
Saget tad the: anchor vile cate 


em os he 


CHAPTER ‘ 
TWO BAMBOO STICKS. 


~, FE all the sad moments that a man 
under thirty may have seen, surely 

’ there is none more tragic than that 
ip [yhich he feels constrained to tell the 


. girl he loves that he is a failure professional- 


oye commercially and financially, and, there- 
fore, is bound in honor to release her from 
her promise to marry him. If there is any- 
thing: more humiliating than such a con- 
_fession it is not easily conceivable. 

“Of course, in most cases, the girl prompt- 


ay declines the release. The fact that the 


_ self-alleged failure comes to her in such a 
_ straightforward way, prepared to sacrifice 


his life’s hapviness rather than to keep ; 
r waiting until he shall be in a position | 
to offer her a home equal in luxury or com- | 


fort. to that which she would give up for his 


sake, proves to her that he is "worth waiting 


for. Women are like that—especially when 


Haase: hearts really have been set a- ie : 


_ by a touch of Eros’s wing. © 


‘So, when David Carter sought to spoil yc 
Te, 
fom s honor.” 
mous archeologist, orientalist and explorer, fans 
by teling hs ie hes: he was out of. a seb and 


his | evening with Laura Goughlin, only 
denser of Dr. Amos. Goughlin, world-fa- 


nootse e Jenks. 


_ Author of “ The Hoodoo Mine,” “ The Mesh,” ete, 


A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE. IN THIS ISSUE 


4 books ” and theo had « come. to. give ‘ 
her freedom, she ek would not take him 


less unemployed. And what do you 


_ “Oh, no. Of course I. ss gee. my 
father left me. But the income from. he - 


( aay p : 


seriously. 


reprool. i Tat oe you ‘felt obliasdt 
resign from that importing firm and hav 
not been able to find a similar position in 
two weeks, you make up your mind that 
you have become one of the army of hope 


by ‘broke’? You haven’t lost all 
money, have you?” ae : 
estate As only yee detec ane tae 


more before. T can ask you tod fe 
wife. phe pada me a ates oral a 


leave eg Sane a i oe 
- Laura gave him one. of fe 


Noe were not 


my wer cs 


‘That must have been 


Hie a an cit astro of 


unaware that there- 
re warmth to his 


5 ae ne ae Sere 
ha 3 


But | 


always just a single blossom, usually a ‘ily 


1e eisteeeit you. coe - by the light of my countenance! 


_ speakably eerie. 
- rush of the moaning night wind through 
from the great fields we had seen that day, 

Teaned against Dave’s defiantly in full flower, to produce opium 


ee Dave, lawlessness was in the 


| is ay valuable, dad says. 
were missionaries, weren’t they?” — 


rnin oe do wih 


Gas ae es Bible sige ly i am 


sure they love and respect me. They ne 
it in such quaint ways, too. For i stance, ae 
when they bring me flowers on Sunday, iss < 


on along stem. And their deep bow, shad- — 
ing their eyes with one hand, as if dazzle ee 
Ob; ‘it's 5 


delicious! ’ Ds eee — 
“Him! ‘Vest’? rented Dave. « But do 

you remember the Chinese in Shensi?” : 
Laura shivered. “ Yes, indeed. That 


awful oe in =~ bamboo perro x tore | 


seni the way a rat’ S will in | 


‘The rice straw wrapped around the stone : 
- was pulled partly away, so that you” and 
dad could examine it by the light of th | 


candles the men held. ‘It was all so un 
I can feel again the soft. 


the doorway, and the faint odor of poppies 


and which I remember you said were again 


after years of government — suppression 


““ The Nestorian T 
The Ni estorian 


is 3 


Tt? She paused. 


ie Chic, cpa pees tablet, — is a — dex 


"pai little attention to os | That was 
- first put it into your — S s head tob 
ap qT — Roe i = 


“was late 
hard to make a satisfactory replica.” 
ro eats know, ” nodded Dave. 

: “has one now, I understand. Oe 
EBs. the original tablet is in his ees 
He said at sinner last night he hoped to 
Sehip it back to Hsian Fu within a week.’’ 

“Glad to hear it,” said Dave earnestly. 

ie Those three men that night were members 
- of the Ko Lao Hui, a secret society with as 


“much power and as dangerous in central 


China as the Camorra is in some parts of 
Italy. Some of the order had been trailing 
us for most of our journey from Pas 
They could not understand how it was we 
had a lady with us on such an expedition.” 
“T could have told them,” she said with 
a smile, “ that, because I was interested 
na: Chinese mission in America, I had-al- 
“ways longed to visit China with my father. 
-Icame through safely, didn’t 1?” 
“Yes,” was Dave’s sober assent. “ You 
came through all right.”” He added tensely, 
a his, breath: ‘ Thank . God But 
Gigs | 
The Bose of the room burst. open, cand a 
~ well-built. man, with iron-gray hair sur- 
mounting a strong scholarly countenance, 


he stared about him in the vacant manner 
of one who might have been rudely awak- 


i ened from sleep and still was only half con- 


scious. f 


66 Father!” oe Laura. “ What a itp”. 


As she bent. over him, taking his cold. 
“hands i in her warm, soft palms and | gazing 


anxiously into his drawn countenance, his 


lips moved loosely in an obvious endeavor to 


speak. 
e “ Father!” ” she repeated esenchiviay: 


| With an impatient shake of the jennie 
ae Dr. Amos Goughlin seemed to dis- 


pel the paralysis from his lips and tongue, 


Nestorian: Tablet! It is gone! Stolen!” | 
“Stolen!” came from David Carter in 
‘startled tones. “The Nestorian. ‘Tablet! 
Why, Dr. Goughlin, that would mean— 


- testily interrupted the doctor. ‘It is irre- 


China within a week, eae 


ies. heard ae say rie iad eee ‘ 


got to be sent back. And now some cheap 


and which had helped to make him a. great 


the object. a . 


| sticks of bamboo, ingeniously tied together 


staggered in and sank on a divan, while 


brows. Both had recognized the simple ar- 
ticle as one of the devilish instruments of 
torture with which the dreaded Ko Lao Ht 
has for centuries maintained discipline and 
dealt | with its enemies in the. aire c byneye 
“of the ancient iyo of Asian Puce 


and was able to murmur in a low voice that - 
conveyed anger rather than dismay: Ke The os 


ay know exactly what it would mean, a it 
ee session of the Nestorian ' 
 placeable, and it must be on its. bios to ss 


a But he : we | 


SH} 


we're dee in ee oe Aa it’s 


thief thinks he'll blackmail me, Well, we’ l 
see!” 7 

He had een lie ati of hiahe swiily 
the celerity that was characteristic of him, 


explorer, and rose to his. feet with an air 
of ‘defiance. 4.3): es 
As he did so ee Sone ‘out of : 
the front of his coat—something that Dave - 
pounced on and turned over in his hands — 
with a look that suggested foment with 


It was a simple canine tan pe 
in such a way that the pointed ends’ were 


separated from each other by a little ; more 
than an inch. On one of the sticks were in-- 


‘scribed a few nae Gundemesi in asi | 


ink. «; 
“ What is that?” as (ura. se Where 
did it come from?” _ 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” eciael see light: 
iy, “t ‘Just a Mongolian flute from Shensi. 
Dr. Goughlin must have accidentally swept 
it off his table or a shelf as he came out of 
his study.” 

- But even ale. he npcks: his eyes 1 ‘met 
the gaze of Dr. Goughlin under his heavy — 


see) ae 


MG ? , 
¢ t 


CHAPTER He. 


ae THE KO LAO. BUT t SPEAKS, 


result. of 7 ena — 


ee oe ee back ‘to at on ie i 
__ tectural plan so common in planters’ 1 Tesi 
dences in the South. There ‘were seven ie 
a . long windows—three on either side and on¢ 
at the end. The place had originally been 
“a conservatory and “sun parlor ” combined. __ 
n- When Laura’s mother died, in the girl’ Ss ve a 
VOD i: childhood, the doctor had gratified a long- oe 
; a entertained wish to turn it into a study, and 
! had used it as such ever since. a 
You ead: ene ‘be. i. He s “You see, Dave,” said the dice ‘when 
poral these months, ‘but he’ 8 been he had closed the door and -pointed to. an 
other door at the farther end, leading into. 
the garden, “ there is ‘no mystery as” to. 
en -cseuretany en eee a _ how the thieves got in. It was the easies 
2 mean that Iam aeaedeally rein- thing in the world for them to break th 
asked Dave with ¢ a a race smile. lock of the back gate in the alley and oe 
7 > the-outer door of the study.” 2) 6 
“But this door is locked and folicd ¢ ine 
aide. ” remarked Dave after a brief inspec- 
. that ae will pee an incl: tion. “Did you fasten it yourself after 
/ you would never have parted. the thieves got away? You seemed so dazed : 
t this” dreadful thing has come when you came into the living r room that—” woe 
seneede: you again. He wouldn’t “I was. They didn’t come through te 
suppose, but he needs you badly door. That French window over ‘there— 5 
sO do I, for his sake. “You want to look. aes 3: o 
e bac | | “TT see. It is ‘only aout tee tee ean 
the ground,” said Dave, pushing it open. on 
its hinges. “ They took advantage of its 
th : Being behind you as you sat at your table- _— 
re ae tis tehaned ie a non that was where you sat, eh?” ts : 
f ne» with our ze Seance, as “Of course!” ‘grunted the doctor. 
: | a You’ ve been my secretary long enough to. 
_ know that I always sit there. The win- 
dow may have been unlatched. I don’t 
_ know. Anyhow, a wet handkerchief was 
pressed. over my mouth and nose. E 
or ‘not. a suppose phe all I remember, till I realized that we flat 
: ae out of a decent ee us packing case over there against the wall 


he Orient Research ‘Society, 4 was gone. "Then I weae. a 7 way 0 the 

- room where you and Laura were.” 
| on) ie And didn’t you ‘see the men ‘who came 
_ Where the ine) ee aces 
eee eae ‘Never got a 2 linge of them, Bu 


rh Te 


: Gs No. 


Cabs bak kn 


— a finger the betsbos ‘5 ic 
ee “ you ‘know what this is, Daves? 

The young man shivered slightly. - 
course I know ys the: veers eel use in 
 Shensi. 


eae ‘is ee oer Sen eat: us deans 
barians! It looks as if = Ko Lao Hui had 
oe — a | 


ae are evatiadicioty 
“In what way?” asked Duvre. 
“This!” was Dr. Amos’s reply as he 
Ss the bamboo sticks further away with 
an oclug of sina 


ato" to. my desks one exeninis pose i 
sat here writing by lamplight. The ball ~ 
_ struck my hand. I opened it and found 
aie brief order in Shensi characters ordering 
me to have the tablet back in Hsian Fu 
within: a month. There was a death sign 
at the bottom.” | 

“You couldn’t get a look at the rascal. 
ate threw it? But, of course, not.” Dave 
answered his own question. He knew the 


s subtle ways of the Ko Lao Hui. 


Be ERG 
SSA 


“The next message came through the 
"post office. ‘It was addressed to me neatly in 
__typewriting, in an ordinary plain envelope, 
and had been mailed i in New York, uptown. 
Be he paper inside was red. In Chinese el 
was warned not to let the Nestorian Tablet 
“out of my hands until I received pei 
D earsiss from a Ta Ko.” 

AP lodge master of the Ko Lao fe. ss 
teen in Dave. “ Have you his name?” 
There is not likely to. be more 
"than one of them in New York, so his name 
is immaterial. What surprises me is that 


Saat an officer should be here at all, bother-_ 7 


ing: about this stone. It only shows what — 
~ excitement has been caused { in Shensi a our 
Daa the tablet away.” | 

ia you will remember, 


Late Dave 


i advised ane Sorbuine: it. Leas 


~ - i eet ” ose the 


'“ First there came 


language. 


Sik rue ee: ie i 
ee leaving : aaa 


ve Few: were ee core i 
— Bsceripintrensls and 1 


sec ae stolen the e tablet. 
it?” aM: 1S 53 

“May i see themndtes? 4 as 
suppose you’ve saved. them.” 
NS ero they: are,’ ” retu 


hes jibes ae — aa mess: ee ee 
are always pretty much the same, he e 
‘written in Chinese, English, Sans 
Choctaw. Their only impo: rtance in 
case lies in the-possibility of | 
to the miscreants who drt 
that tablet: eon ec ia 

David Carter, aS “a. Sania Ss 
China and her ‘people, was fa 
most oes ~~ ‘Chinsese — 


provinces of he vanllpntek 
for him to read the messagi ‘o 
In all the red. pape : 
dramatically conveyed at . 
wording was the: a 


Dr. Govern: apt 


; ae & ae 


gat shies ‘Tees no’ 5 
on the term “ Tats si 
‘one of the “many 
nese call the Nestorian “ 
“Now ead the othe 
by mail,” the 
ve Tt is 


: ‘rying: to scare me fe dliveas 
| ‘What more: asia do: you 


“T The fi ‘first r ever saw in " America.” 
And it is the last word in Ko Lao Hui 
nace,’ “e added Dave, with | Se 


"CHAPTER m1. 1 


“SHADOWS. 


: the little hens of had ae at each 
other in silence as if ‘both were 
- asking: “ What next?” when the 
ingle of an electric bell came to 


“Dike 
oe de was Ane rbd 
is s commands around i in his own 


re! Bother! wie one in igs study—and the’ in- Le : 
ve a z strument stood on a table in the hall. 


Wah? 


Wait, please. 


my Bible class. 


ake 


a What’s it all about, Laura?” : . 


nae : 
Dave came out of the study he saw ‘Laura 


with the receiver in her hand and heard her aes 
say over the wire: oe 


“This is Miss Goughlin. Dos you an a 


to speak to the doctor? No? You want to 


speak to me? Oh, yes. This is Ching 
What is it, Chinge | To-morrow 
evening, at seven?” — ae 
‘There was a pause, duce which Dave © 
stared at Laura impatiently. Evidently it. ae 
was one of her Chinese pupils on the 8 
- But what did he mean by calling her up at © o ‘ 
this hour of night—or even calling her on — 


the telephone at all? Dave was not enthu- — 
siastic over Chinese missions, 


with | his 
fiancée as one of the teachers. — a) oe 

“Good gracious!” burst from Laura, stil 
over the phone. ‘‘ You have heard about 
the Nest—about the robbery? Why, this is" 
extraordinary. That’s what you mean ine 
to-morrow evening at seven. I couldn’t un- | ne 
derstand. Oh, you mean for my father to — 
come, but that I ought to cone with him? 
Hold the wire.” | 

She. turned to Dave, and saw that her 
father had also come ftom the study and 
was listening. Ria 

“ This is Ching Wah, a new Theme of 7 - 
He is a doctor, and has 
come to this country to study American ae 
methods in his profession, he says. He has © _ Y 
traveled a great deal and speaks cot 
and other European tongues. You'll like — 
him, dad. He doesn’t live in Chinatown, a : 
but practices there as a physician, and ee 
knows everybody in that locality.” ae 
“Well, well, what is all this lending: up 
broke in the doctor stays 


‘He knows something about the feeble” 


who stole the Nestorian Tablet from your 
” Gaay to-night. 


shee 


He wants you. to comeeto 
the corner of Doyers Street at seven to- 
morrow evening—it will still be light : 
then—and he will have valuable informa-_ a 
tion for you. He wants me to come with — 
-you. You would not know him atherwise, * 
and he does not know you.” : 
All right,” “interrupted the” doctor: 


« Tell him I will be there, with Si and my ae 
ae ‘Then Hag: Ole 4 


eg eyes 
xen 


ees 


& -tor—with his street corner tricks. What’ s 


cae “He’s a convert, dad. I believe he “ Hope it ne an ie es mac 


cis - earnest in her mission work. 


“, 


a off Times Square in the “ roaring Forties,” 


- off. the clerk, 


oe ie door with a bang. Dave knew, as_ 
ie as if he had followed him in, that his is v 
work consisted in examining the bamboo oe off, es lid sat shase a 


_ senses, but the loss of the Nestorian Tablet 


discs this matter by ‘telepodes Mee ig 
on a street corner! ‘That’ sa. coe = a 
oo do.” = | Heats ee 
“Very well, cues Wah,” said Lee 

over the wire. “ We will be at the. comer 
ear Doyers. Street at seven to-morrow.” “suspicious, woe te fot 
Then, like an obedient daughter, she sang ee a for ieee Mr. 


ie Ne this flow Ching Wah?? de y A. D. T. ” 
manded Dr. Amos. ‘ Doubt if he isa doc- — 


he doing in your Bible class?” fiche” ae : 


knows more about the Bible than I do,” re- 


bomb, of _ baie as he ae it 
| Ndioae Laura reproachfully. She was very | | 


_ Dr. Goughlin snorted. “ Well, it’s time Ge ines bat ‘ens ula be so aoe i 
you went to bed. Dave, get secu about ercising ordinary caution. So it as 
ten in the morning. Good night! aL have gingerly that he untied the | 
some work to do.” “moved the a As. he had | 


He marched off to his stndy-. and peer 


“blinder,” with its India-ink warning and 
in carefully gathering up the little heap of 
loess for future reference. The doctor had 
quite recovered from the effects of the drug 
that had temporarily taken away his 


lateped let ee Wonder if ‘it we 


was Hike a stunning blow from a blackjack — 
or sandbag, and his head swam as he tried — 
to comprehend in what way this. Ching | 
Wah could help in its recovery. 

_ Dave said good-night to Laura as soon 
as her father had closed his door. But a 
kee farewell is notoriously a protracted - 
proceeding, and it was nearly half an hour 
- later when he actually got away and looked 
for a Fifth Avenue bus to take him uptown. — 

‘He lived in one of the numerous hotels — 


ie lem be ‘pull Hae mares up 
Doe: = was full of i ae cé 


and it was a walk of two blocks from the . Dont. go to. ee 


bus to his residence. — as ae was all, 
Was it only imagination, or was. ee a te David Carter 
elie figure dodging along hehind him, Eoecane , ‘N ext h 
A een: into doorways when he turned ing 
around, and once effacing itself in the 
~ blackness of a wooden tunnel in front of a 
building in course of construction as he 
oust: suddenly 1 to decide whether or not 
a Ee was ene Neaeapi are common - 


away ee a Street eee oF 
eek course I have a strong suspicion. But I 
the saiitle ways of the Ko_ should like to be sure. By the way, I had , _ 
i. and he ‘realized that he was up —a similar warning to yours last ccs, only 
i a pe cenerly enue paca mine came in writing.” A SEO 
| : une aE writing?” oe . 
& Yes, in Chinese, and on the same kind 
bet ie oroitin: as he sy of of red paper as some messages sent to. Dr. 
ed secretaryship and of Laura’s Amos. It is all pretty obvious, it seems to 
to take him even if he had been ‘me? . eee 
-when his. _ telephone rang. It. “Then we shall go to- o-night?” she said, 
’s 8 agitated voice e that came over quickly. 


arter eae) | 
ae Velen “somebody has just tele. 
oa. poke “What shall I do?” 
You don’t know who it was phoned? 
fot Ching Wah, was it?” he asked. 

I don’t think so. I don’t believe it was 
se speaking, although he mumbled 


‘ell, you go to bed and we'll talk it over 
morning. — Don’t say a word about it 
any One: Good dj migith. Vi be with. you. 


nine.” — ie 


wat “But I 


i 


ell!” »” was: toe answer. 


pon ” aid toes himself, as he 
off his light a an 2 oe later. 


“CHAPTER Ww. 
THE ‘TRYST. oo ue 


HAT do you tee we'd oe do, 


ore aS. he swung up the steps 
| the Goughlin - home — 


nine oe next. morning. 
[wo maids — in the house to 


“trying to disguise his voice. There : 
no singsong, you Anow ey) | 
Dave hesitated a moment. ‘Then: 


Dave?” ‘was. Laura’ s eager greets, 


acueg ia their duties, but to say.. 


“© Of course. 
Saivaid I couldn’t stop your father. But 1) 
don’t like all this mystery, and yon will” : 


eyes. ‘I don’t know what these: incinaes 

mean, but I’m going to do anything I can 

to get back the Nestorian Tablet. Besides, 

I trust Chine Wan.” 35 
‘“‘T see,’ was Dave’s dry response. 


a Don’t you trust him? He is a gentle- i - 


man, a fervent Christian and speaks as 


Anent English as you and I, with oie a bh 
trace of accent.” 


“ Sounds all Tight, is ‘anurned, Deve a T 
shall be interested in meeting him. Is the 
doctor in his study yer: 

“ Yes, 
hour ago, and went right oy fiona the 
table.” — | : 

‘“ Have you plked to nae a the: 


tablet, the robbery, and the Oustriess to- a 


_ might wT ‘ 
- “Not in particular,” she ea ee a. 


was anxious to know whether he felt ao ee 


effects from that drug. When he said he 


was quite well, I saw he didn’t want to dis- ae 


cuss “ait; and m said no een You know 


dad’s” rather peculiar ways.” Dae ae oe B 2 
“No one better, I guess,” smiled Dave, o 


as he turned away to go to the study. “Go 
to the pine for a while, Laura,”’ he paused 
be ‘ Nothing like music to see clade 
your nerves.’ 


Dr. Goughlin lok ‘up , fkoms: He table, é : nee 


on 1 which 1 were he cp balls of Pape: aoe 


That is E will, and a a 


- Non can’t,” ake declared, with flashing a 


he finished breakfast half an — a 


<i 


iE 


ie 
‘ 


~ othe r exhib in his desk. 
mind the important fact that we must get — 


a sia -imtesds -glass. 
“ This is loess beyond a doubt,’ » he said. 
& Looks at it through the glass, Dave. eae es 
“Not necessary,” was the young man’s 
reply, “ if you have done so. We knew | 
“yesterday it was loess. The only question — 


‘was why it was here, and that could be 


answered, I think, in view of what has hap- — 


pened, by the three short words: . Ko Lao 


Mui 

“Well, we ‘shalt find at cae per- . 
haps. Of course the Ko Lao Hui means to 
blackmail me, but I'll pay a reasonable 
_sum to get that stone back. It’s the easiest — 
“way, even though it is uncomfortably like 
_ compounding a felony. What I can’t un- 
derstand is the position of this Ching bss 
in the affair. If he can lead us to the stone, 
-as he intimated in his telephone to Laura’ 
jast night, it — as if he is one of se 
thieves.” 


: ; 3 eet may’ hie} e cabsetnte Dave, slowly 
“Still, if he is a doctor with a more or less” 
_ large practice in Chinatown, he would have - 


an opportunity of Tearniny: a great deal 


which would not come to him otherwise. 
One thing is sure, in view of his religious 


a apa which have led him into a 
_ Bible class, he is esos perfectly straight or 
ae dangerous hypocrite.” 


“ Well, we'll be on our guard,” returned - a 


the doctor, as he put the bamboo sticks and 
“But keep in 


back the Nestorian Tablet, if- we ~ {02 
°feht, as well as. pay, for dt’... 


“Tacitly they agreed to drop the ibsiect é 
The doctor had missed 


for the present. 
‘Dave during his six months’ absence more 
than he would confess, and there were ap- 
palling arrears of research work that: the 


_ doctor had found very. difficult and fatigue 


ing without the aid of his. efficient and al- 
ways: enthusiastic secretary. 

Dinner was usually at half-past six. in 
be: Goughlin’s home, but Laura had ad+ 


‘paper on wae iy the Jittle me of loess. 
He had been inspecting the sand through 


“Gonghlia 4 was not. he man ma 
fidant of one. of Ste serv nts. 
such a case as s this. 


“Boctay) & « Doyers § Street | i 
away. I'll go — see 
is there?) 2 Ce oy : 
They were in ‘Sia part ob the Bowery 
‘eee as Chatham Square. The a actor, 
games! his — Ss arm, n | aeq 


with ‘the information ot Wah 
not in. ee Ae = 


he added. e Let’ a0 
if we do have 40 
re is Fass bby 


fs ut: oe course, if f it had be 
Wah would have told 1 ae we : 


ia. father,” "rumbled ithe 
are ss Dave. 


let is “not. in. ‘that Vass" 
pose 


ee it to five 0 ‘clock, so that. the three © os my Ob a 


‘were in a taxi on their way to keep their — 


_ strange tryst with Ching Wah by six thirty. oe 


hia Lanta’ S hasnt Dave, who had tel n? we 


: eit are hea 
a Ga driven. him from home to the 
r, and was just: going away with the 


has some ks wes who. knew him 


: All es of dice sir,’ 
fen S ties man who is hurt. 


’ was as Lay 


he would be with you at the earliest pos- 
ble moment. It is a tea house, and there 
_a private room in which you and the lady 
will be comfortable in the racantiene tee 
I show WOU sie io : 

Dr. 
Pp ious’ glances. 
say that she knew the tea house was re- 
ectable, and that teachers at the Mission 
ften visited it. for a cup of tea, i < 

All right, baura?? growled her father. 
f you know me lace" 

This way, 


ian, a ee 7 


nd rales phiaees apeedeciute on ihe 


short quilted satin robe and felt slippers, 


| oo "ge was s coiled around his 


S11 He'll nt you 

tea ifs “you. errhiay ih” explained the 

ffeur, stepping back for them to pass 
Thr 


e room door i is Ay Sonal 


wee an hour, according to his instruc- 


aes doctor 3 


tele: you he dost ante to assure you that 


Goughlin and Dave eechuaeed ‘sus- : 
But Laura interrupted to 


sir,” said the Aiokteur 
o as” he pushed ‘open: a door and eee 


was | a medium-sized room,  famised , 


_ There was one man in the place, in 


ugh this. hall. and down: ves 


at - floridly. fumcked room 1 beyond was brik i 


— liantly lighted by electricity. | si 
sa What do you think?” the doctor asked 
Cpa 4 Looks all vight chr ac ea 
. You have your gun with you?” fas 
all Dave replied, in so low a tone that 


~ neither Laura nor the chauffeur could. hear. | 


_ “ Of course,” was the guarded reply. ahi tee 
am not quite a fool. Sit down on that sofa, S 
Laura,” he directed aloud. os 
yond this tomi?he naked ot the chauffeur. 5 
ihe. yard, sir. “See! — : 
He opened a door and showed that at the 
end of another hall was an open door giv- 


ing upon a paved yard from which the day- a 


light had not yet quite departed. 


_ “You will be comfortable here, aie and ae 
I-can promise that Dr. 

: Ching Wah will not be long.” oe 
the door to the yard and walked to that by > 


ie lady, too. 


which they had entered. “Ten minutes, 


at the outside, I should ek before ‘Dr. : oe 


Ching Wah comes.” o 
He touched his cap with his. ectinier | 
again and went out, core the door behind 
him, 3 Me Le 
At that instant out went all the siecle A 
bulbs, and the room was in pitch- -darkness. 


_ CHAPTER Vo : 
hee GETS. ACTION. 


““WO men who had more than deed 


Ko Lao Hui between them held whole prov- 
-Inces in abject terror, and where a band of 


a 


to be nonplused by the sudden going out — 


_ of the lights in a strange room, even though _ : . : 


it were in the mysterious. bowels of a a is 
house in Chinatown. 

‘Don’t worry, Laura!” | siionied ‘he 
firm voice of David Carter out of the op- 
pressive blackness. “Sit tight for just a_ 


moment. — aes probably a short circuit 
A seiicwhiste ee ‘come on- - again ie 
ey ee Pil Unk oe 


ay he was not waiting for ‘the lights. es 


“ What’s bee 


He. closed i 


penetrated the fastnesses‘of a lawless ce 

_ desert region like the loess country __ 
of Northwest China, where the notorious 
“White Wolf” brigands and the deadly — 


cutthroats might spring murderously out of | 
any ravine along the way, were not likely eer 


open. . . 
- = Re gentlemanly. habeas: ‘going out, 
had slipped a couple of heavy bolts. into 
their sockets. . 


ee 


a ‘His aecurate sense sat oicios, Seater by 3 
_ many a blind trail through valleys : and over 
mountains where white men seldom trod, 


enabled him to move straight to the door 


ae leading to the yard. 


It was . locked — sarap: bold. i 


barred. Not in the slightest would it yield 


as he hurled all his weight against it. 
At the same instant there came a ced 


ie : of chagrin from Dr. Amos, who, without 
speaking, had found the door by which © 


they had entered, but could : not | sate it 


“He fooled us!” roared the ductor 


eae That chauffeur is as big a scoundrel as. 
. his employer—Ching Wall, or whatever his | 
. Stay where — 
you are! And you, too, Dave! I’m enn 
I'll get through this | 
door somehow. Then that smirking chauf- 
| feur had better look out!” 2 


name is. Look out, Laura! 


to shoot eur way out. 


Dave did not offer any protest. 


: scent there was treachery working against 


them, and it was incumbent for them to get 


oom of the trap even at the pistol’s point. — 
wie Fe; Ca for his own automatic in his Se 
oH pocket. | 


ie 5 was a click in the eke at the 


: other side of the room, followed by a stifled 


a Damn!” Hr ‘Amos’s voice. 
Bad missed fire. 
Sead ascealy: two ‘pairs of ‘powerful — 


His gun 


Ak ‘Ande seized David Carter’s arms, a cloth — 
‘was stuffed into his mouth, ak he felt 
himself pushed through a donewayr into 
what he judged, by the smell, was an earth- 
ae floored. passage or a series ‘of. cellars—he 
ae could not tell which. What he did realize 


wae that the apartment he had just been — 


fe e ee along in darkness, 


forced. to: leave heey ‘more doors = the 


two he had noticed. 

_ For about thirty o or Les feet hee was” 
going down a 
few steps twice, until he and his fee 


‘were stopped ‘ee a door. 


It was too dark to see ee poe wat a. 
ee banging by one of the men with him, 


io ; 


years ees ca Bue 


be leat likely. to ‘know. ‘ sc 


ste ie Di 


. lies, i 


| . fasten: the den? 
followed by a sudden flood of light as. the. - 
, ‘door was flung open, revealed it to him. 

ne was shoved forward inte, a large, low 


is — i? doctor,” 


ur 


comer 55 hes a 
“yy hat’ Sa cinch, ee "whispered ae) 
Hs beliind Hims{<) 4o) oye 


es Dave’ s io became 


“Gogh: ng 
shack just outside - Heian - : 
not much Paice coal i 


was as oe as. S English. ax 
¥ Hot tight ve et, an oe 


ay 


ae Bac tiers in, 


¥e 


ae for oe 


& seek a 
At the same ecm ee Minitieae eee 
ered in Dave’s ear: “ All set!” 


without looking around. 

“You know me?” was the first. direct 
- question of the big Chinaman to Dr. 
_ Goughlin, ‘in Shensi. 

' “Of course I know you,” ieapaed the 
doctor, in the same dialect. ‘‘ You sold me 
the. Nestorian Tablet. Now you have 
x stolen it from me.’ : 

“That all? »—showing his oe tweth 
m a sneering grin. 


frighten me with messages, signs and 
symbols, all pointing one — get more 


: AS. a oe thinking is right way,” he 
id. ‘Money is what I want. But you 
Il get something for it—something you 


1— this: !” He pounced suddenly upon 
table and took from it a pair of pointed 
S atiok fastened LS seca Sates hor- 


not understand Sticust. 
I don't quite see the drift of your 
ae said: ‘Dr.. Amos. 4 “ What do hot 


 “T get you,” was Dave's guarded reply, | 


a 4. You or some of your gang have tried 


ust have, to save you and your daughter. 


a 


sy- ilee away o most precious. sariiees Ts 
-as am the Ta Ko sent. here for the tablet. I 
ir do my duty.” 


“Why, you damned yellow cro ; 
burst out Dr. Goughlin in English. Then, 
in Shensi: “You have the tablet! Why 
don’t you send it back? What is your 
game, anyhow?” % 

“‘ Twenty-five. thousand dolls ia be 
taken back by me to the Ko Lao Hui, is 
what you must pay,” returned the other = 
coolly, ‘I will take the money—and the — 
Nestorian Tablet—back to Hsian Fu, and 
you will hear nothing more about it till you 
get an official paper from the guardians of 


the Pei Lin telling you it is there.” — 


“ He’s lying,” remarked Dave quietly i in 
French. 

“T know that,” returned the doctor in 
the same tongue. 

“What do you say?” dante the 
Chinaman sharply. ‘ Speak Shensi.” 

“Tf I am to pay you all that money,” 
said Dr. Goughlin, in Shensi, “I must be 
sure you have the Nestorian Tablet. Show - 
it to me.’ 

“ That is easily done,”’ pepued the China- 
man, throwing the bamboo sticks on the 
table. 


- He made a peremptory sign. Instantly 


an obsequious coolie dived into-one of the 
empty bunks, and from behind the chintz 
curtains brought forth a large flat stone, 

gray with age, but with its scholarly records | 
made by Nestorian missionaries many cen- __ 
turies ago showing plainly in the light of Hie. 
kerosene wall lamps. 3 


“That's the Nestorian, Dave, “beyond o 


question,” said Dr. Goushiin in French, 


“ But it’s all humbug about their intention __ 
to take it back to China. It’s juSt a plain _ 


hold-up. They think they can bleed me 
for twenty-five to begin with, and the Lord 
knows how much more after that. he . 
“‘ Speak Shensi, I told you,” ‘thundered Z 
the Chinaman, banging his fist on the table. 
Dave had picked up the tablet and was 
holding it as close to the nearest lamp as 
he could, gradually backing away from the 


table... The Chinaman, in hammering on the _ 
table, accidentally swept off the beac oe 


sticks. 
He cole to pick them we 
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at ‘was then that Dave. ‘after a swift ; 
glance at the chauffeur, aio was watch-. 


ing him, brought the heavy stone down on 
the Chinaman’s head with a crash. 

“Now, doctor!” shouted Dave in Eng- 
lish, =.“ Bring Laura!” 

'. The chauffeur had flung the door wide 
open, and Dave rushed through, hugging 
the precious tablet, with Dr. Amos and 
Laura close on his heels. 


Then the door banged shut, and they | 


were racing headlong through the hall in 
oe darkness. 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
BREAKING THROUGH. — 


It was the chauf- 
feur’s voice, and he had taken 
-Dave’s elbow. “Straight ahead! 

I know this house from cellar to roof. Here 
we are in the room where I locked you in.” 

“What did you do it for?” It was no 
time to ask questions, as Dave realized, 
but he was curious. 

“T'll tell you later,” replied the chauf- 
feur. 
Hold on! We've got to force this door. 
Better put the stone down.” 

“No, sir,” returned Dave firmly. 


}? 


HIS way, sir! 


“ot a) 


never get out of my arms till I put it in- 


Dr. Goughlin’s study.” 
_ “ What’s the trouble?” asked the doctor’s 
voice close behind. ‘“ Door locked?” 
“Yes, but if we shove, all three of us, 
together, she’ll give,” said: the chauffeur. - 
“Let her go, then!” grunted Dave, as 
holding the stone in one arm, he put his 
other hand against the door. “I can help!” 
- It took’nearly a minute to burst the door 
open, but with three men putting all their 
weight against it, something had to give. 
_ There was a splintering and cracking, and 
Dave fell flat, but with the tablet still 
clasped tightly to him. 
They had broken through, and Dave 
caught the fresh coolness of the outside air 
on his face. The next minute the whole 


four were in the yard they had seen from 


the room half an hour or so before. 


“This way!” said the chauffeur. “ The 


: aes all ee 


-“ But I wasn’t so bad as I seemed. 
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wl 
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AG Oh, dee cane replied her father : 
: grufily: “Don’t worry about me. So long 4 


as we have that confounded tablet, I don’ 
care what happens. 
this yard?” 

_ “ Through here!” was the chauffeur’ S$ re- 
ply. ‘‘ This dark hall takes us to the foot 
of a staircase. Then up about fifteen steps, 


ahead with the stone,” he advised Dave. 

“Tl come after you ‘with, ‘the doctor and 

lady. But watch your step.” 
“All right,”’ replied Dave. 


Bowery and look for a taxi. 
Laura, I don’t like—” 


_ And yet, 


ss You conceited pup!” aiden stormed 4 


» the doctor. “ Don’t you think anybody can 
look after my daughter but yourself? You — 
go ahead! And, mind you, don’t lose that 
tablet or Vl break von neck! wee fol- 
low in another taxi.” 


“Hush!” whispered the cbayiiene ‘an: | 


grily. ‘Don’t you know there are more 


than a hundred men and women within q 


earshot? That back tenement has a family — 

in every room. Keep quiet, will you?” a 
The doctor subsided, and Dave, aes 

through the hall, found himself at the foot 


of the fifteen steps, alone. 


“Pd rather have had Laura with me, 08 
the same,” he said mentally. ‘ Then td | 
know ee safe. 


kid! I don’t believe he will ever grow up.’ 


It is not difficult to pick up a taxi in 4 


the Bowery at. night, and Dave secured one 
before he had walked two blocks on that 
busy thoroughfare. 


He looked around him as us eot in a 


his precious tablet and gave Dr. Goughlin’s — 
address to the driver. He did not see any- — 
thing of the doctor and Laura, but in th 
hubbub of traffic that was not remarkable. — 
_ His cab glided away and turned a cor- 4 
ner, headed west. He did. not notice, as 
they crossed Gea: a few minutes after T- 


— 
How do we get out of 


and the front door is only a few yards | : 
ahead. But tread quietly. We don’t know — 
who might be lurking around. Some of — 
these Chinks never go to bed. You go ~ 


“* Fifteen 
steps, you say. I'll go to the corner of the _ 


e 


The doctor’s like a big a | 


Or sits aor Santee in addition, fhe 
went straight to the doctor’s study with the 
tablet. All the members of Dr. Goughlin’ s 
household - were accustomed to his going 
where he pleased, as one of the family. © 
a Placing: the tablet in the packing case 
from which it had been rifled by the Ko 
Lao Hui, and which still lay, broken open, 

in a corner, Dave assured himself that the 
outer door and all the windows were se- 

: curely_ fastened. Then he sat down in the 
as eee: 's chair at the table to wait. 
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-SCYLLA AND CHARVEDIS. 


he heard the front door electric bell, 
“~ and a minute later the maid came in 
to say that a man who looked like a chauf-— 
feur wanted to see him. 
— “Yl go to him,” was. Dave’s bik re- 
sponse. Then, as his eye wandered to the 
tablet, and he thought of the possibility of 
this being a ruse af the ey he added: 
_ “No, bring him in.” 
os; “As he had expected, it, was the pale- faced 
man who had figured so actively in the ad- 
ventures in Chinatown that night, but his 
visitor had lost his usual aspect of calm as- 
surance and evidently was worried. He 
shut the door carefully. Then, in a low 
voice: “ You'll have to go back to Mott 
‘Street as quickly as you can.” 
‘Where are Dr. Goughlin and the young — 
sdy?” asked Dave hurriedly. 
-“ That’s the trouble,” replied the other. 
‘hey are in that house, and they can’t get 
Hi you gol 4-5 
“ For the ie é Mike!? ” broke in Dave 
an exasperated tone. “Speak plainly, 
ee lbics S your name?” 
Kaba you let me make a 
creas taxi is at the saghdae 


SAVE had hardly settled himself when 


ae a0 wt ae a i ations ? ane Pierce Hs 

“T didn’t SPL Oe you were,’ a interjected a 
Dave. | i 
“ But it’s a cotienient character ae what 


4 have to do. I represent the Chinese gov- 


ernment in New York, and am accredited 
to the Chinese Consulate here. My mis- 
sion is to get possession of the Nestorian — 
Tablet and see that it is properly shipped _ 
to Peking, whence it will be transferred to 


Heian Fu and replaced in the Pei Lin. I~ 


intended to come to Dr. Goughlin, to make 
arrangements with him, when I heard iit 
the tablet had been stolen.” | | 

“ But where are Dr. and Miss Goughlin?” i 
broke in Dave. “ That’s what I want to 
know.” 

“They are quite safe, but are detained 
until you go there,” replied Pierce. i Aik 
are with Ching Wah. me | 

“Who is this Ching Wah?” denmiided 
Dave hotly. “Is he a doctor?” 

“Yes, and he practices in Chinatown. 
But that is because he has been seeking 
the Nestorian Tablet. 
discovered that it had been sold to Dr. | 
-Goughlin, he learned in Chinatown that it _ 
had been stolen.”’ | 

“‘Is he also a representative of the Chix 
nese government? Are you and he work-_ 


ing together?” 


“No. Ching Wah knows that a large re- 


‘ward will be paid by the authorities of 


Peking, and also of Hsian Fu, for the return 


of the tablet, and he is trying to beat me . 


to it. Mboreover,.he is a descendant of an 
ancient Manchu family that embraced 
Christianity many years ago—there are sev- 


eral like him in Shensi and other provinces _ : 
in northwest China—and thinks it a sacred es 
duty to take the tablet back. oho ialt es 


thing of what may be called a zealot.” 
“I know,” nodded Dave.’ “ I’ve met one 


or two of them But this fellow who says 


he is a Ta Ko of the Ko Lao Hui, and 
who got us into that foul- -smelling opium 7 
joint—with your help—who is he?” a 
Pierce smiled a little sadly. “I had to | 
seem to help, Mr. Carter, if we were to get 


| Possession of the Nestorian Tablet. I knew 


I could not get it from him by myself, but. 


I figured that if you and Dr. Goughlin once _ 
know where it was 3 the: icine: of us could | ee 


it 


About the time he ~ 


i 
wale a aes fight and bring it: away. 
As for that big Chinaman, he is a member 
of the Ko Lao Hui, but he’s not a Ta Ko. 
He’s one of the lowest riffraff in Hsian Fu. 
What in America we should call a ‘ cheap 
crook.’ He heard of the big reward from 
the government for the return of the tablet, 
_and he had the advantage of knowing that 


you had it, because he sold it to you. So. 


he smuggled himself into this country, and 
tried to play both ends against the middle 
Oy. holding you up for twenty-five thousand 


dollars, in addition to the reward he ex-_ 


pected to get in China.” | 
“ Well, I gave him a good crack with that 

2 stone, ” remarked Dave with a grim smile. 

ye bias his head aches. You say that Dr. 

Goughlin and Miss Goughlin will be re- 
leased when I go to Ching Wah? What 

does he want with me?” 

Loe Vou are to take the Nestorian Tablet 
~ with you.” 

_ Dave stared angrily. 


‘ What—give it up to him after all this 


~ trouble to get it?” 

_“ Miss Goughlin would be in danger if 
you refused?” said Pierce quietly. “« And 
the doctor, too.” 

- Dave Awe up and down the room, 
frowning. What should he do? On the 
cone hand, how could he lose the Nestorian 
Tablet now that he had fought for and got 
it? On the other, there was Laura! As 
_ for the doctor, would he not say that he 
~ would take any risk rather than let the 
tablet go out of his hands except to the 
government authorities in China who were 
entitled to it? 

‘“ Guess we won’t take the tablet,” he said 

at last, swinging around to face Pierce. 


“Tl go and see this fellow ieee Wah. 


At the worst, there are the police.” 
| ‘Pierce shook his: heads: Wouldn’t do! 


~ Ching Wah has spies, and the police would. 


never find him—or Miss Goughlin, either,”’ 
he added ominously. 

MV bat’s trues too,” 

_ Dave knew the secret ways of China- 

town, and how difficult it was for the police 


to get hold of any one who had once taken > 


refuge in the network of. connecting rooms 
and queer burrows of that strange district. 
_ He made a sudden resolution. 


"ARGOSY-ALLSTORY, WEE! shy, 


Oe Ce doe to the t taxi,” ” he sa: a 


TOD ee _ 


driver understand he was to go right back 4 


stocked with wares that only a Chinaman > 


The Chinaman lazily imitated him. Then : 


be with you in a few minutes.” 
“With the tablet?” asked Piers : 
“ With the tablet,” was Dave's desiberate 


Pierce turned away ool another mone ” 
and went down to where the taxi ieee was 
dozing in his seat in the cab. | 

By the time Pierce had made the ieee : 


to the corner on the Bowery where he had _ 
been engaged, David Carter came down the 
steps from the house, hugging a big flat 
parcel, wrapped in paper, in his arms. — 

“ Here it is,” he said quietly as he stepped — 
into the cab, followed by Pierce. ‘‘ But 
I won’t give it up it if can be cri 
avoided.” 

“Of course not,” returned Pierce as the 
‘taxi ee 
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ane VIIL. 
: PUNISHMENT. 


'HEY got out of the taxi some three 
blocks from the corner of Mott Street, 
and went straight to a gloomy store 

in which all kinds of Chinese foods, sweet- | 
meats and perfumes were sold. There are 
many such stores in Chinatown, always well 
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could name, andwhich exude a spicy ia a 
one never meets anywhere else. 
An elderly Cantonese, calmly smoking he 
hind the counter, apathetic as most of the — 
Chinese denizens of New York appear to 
be, but seeing everything with his sleepy 
black eyes, regarded them without interest — 
as they went in. If he wondered what 
David Carter was carrying it did not show _ 
in his flat, yellow face. | 
Pierce ‘stepped up to the courffér and 7 
made a peculiar motion with his fingers 


EP ee 
Sa SOT 
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Pierce said, “‘ Ko,” the Chinaman, “Lao,” 
and Pierce “ Hui.” As Pierce uttered this 
last word a paneled door opened without — 
being touched at the rear of the store, and 
the two visitors went through. Five min- 
utes later, after traversing tortuous passages 
that Pierce seemed to. know, and giving cer- 
tain raps on a door in a dark corner, they 


oor omen nere, - bird not pee 
or the brilliancy which dazzled him 


agency and quickly closed behind them. 

It was long and rather narrow, like most 
_ lodge rooms, but not so large as most of 
those familiar to A h : 
a ose familiar to Americans who are mem 
3 bers of secret societies. What it lacked in 
size it made ‘up in gorgeousness, however, 


_ draperies” embroidered in gold and silver 
and colorful threads of silk, giving the whole 
interior an air of Oriental luxuriousness. 

Dragons, mermaids, strange animals 


_ flamingoes, birds of paradise, scarlet pop- 
"pies, yellow lilies, sunflowers—all these and 
“many more were presented strikingly in 
their natural hues. 

= Chairs of ebony, ivory “— gold stood 
> at measured intervals, as in any other lodge 
‘a room, and on a dais at the upper end was 
a 
a carved and glittering with what looked like 
real jewels. A brazier was on the table. ” 
Jt was on this handsome table and the 
canopied throne chair behind it that Dave’s 


Deed satin, sat a dignified man who, Pierce 


York. 
— Dave: had never seen. him before. One 
look 2 now _Was enough to assure him that 


his glittering, restless eyes, the high fore- 
ead bulging above them, and the a odlaibans 


held his religious faith so precious that he 
vee cht even commit murder for its — 


tee OP: eee ae eo pectine an an- 
e vent on: “ Have hale rece the: 


the door was opened by some unseen 


for the walls were entirely hidden in silken 


: known only to mythology or demonology, - 


a table of. ebony and ivory, wonderfully 


attention was at once fixed, for in the 
_ chair, wearing a rich robe of gold-embroid- 


_ whispered, was none other than Ching Wah, 
the real Ta Ko as the Ko Lao Hui in New 


erce hae caved him. The wildness: 


easy to halieve Ching Wah * ‘was one who. 


ce 


« < Where i is Dr Goughlin and his Saahs 4 
ter?” countered Dave, who found Ching 


-Wah’s pompous manner rather irritating. 


“His daughter?” repeated dois Wah 
coldly. | 
“Ves, you know whom m mean,’ : Dave 
flung back at him heatedly. “ You are a 
member of her Bible class.” ise , 
“T am Ta Ko, of the Ko Lao Hul, tick 


I am presiding over this lodge room,” was 


“T do not talk 
Have you brought 


Ching Wah’s stern reply. 
of Bible classes here. 
the tablet?” 

“You see it,” answered Dave, suddenly 
tearing off the paper and revealing the gray 
stone with the ancient inscriptions that had 
been inspired by the long dead- and-gone 
Nestorian missionaries clearly showing. 

The dialogue had been tarried on entire- 
ly in English, which Ching Wah spoke 
fluently. He nodded in recognition of the 
stone, and in Shensi addressed the two Chi- 
nese attendants. They were the only per- 
sons in the room besides himself and his 
two visitors. He told them to bring in the 
two persons in the anteroom. 

- The next moment Dr. Goughlin, with: 
Laura hanging to his arm, marched in be- 
tween the two Chinese guards. 

Ching Wah motioned to a divan, and oe 
doctor, after one quick glance at Dave and 
his companion, sat down without speaking, 
Laura seemed about to run to Dave, but a 
whispered word from her father brought her 
to a seat by his side. 

“ Dr. Goughlin, and you, the daughter: ie 
said Ching Wah, in his monotonously sol-. 


-emn tones, as the two big guards resumed- a 


their old stations, “the Nestorian Tablet 
has been restored to me, to be taken back 


to its home in the Pei Linx When I have 
examined the stone, you will be free to go. 


I hope this will be a lesson to Dr. Gough- 
lin, and to all other profane Americans, not 
to lay desecrating hands on the holy are 
chives that have come down to the Manchu 
men who believe in the Nazarene, and that 
are a sacred trust to every man in Shensi.”’ 
A quick look from Dave and a warning 
shake of the head from Pierce behind him 
stifled in his throat an indignant assertion — 
from Dr. Goughlin that the Nestorian Tab- _ 


let would never be ets up, and Ching Me 
& : 
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Wah continued with unabated Pompous: 
nesses 

“As Ta Ko af this sede, as el as a 
representative of the government of the 
Middle Temple of Hsian Fu, I have to pass 
Sentence on a miscreant who has been false 
to his vows as a Ko Lao Hui, and also is 
guilty of an unpardonable sin in seeking to 
steal, for his own base advantage, the veri- 
table’ Rock of Ages of the: only true faith 
man ever has known. It is well that you 
should see what might have been your pun- 
ishment if the tablet had not been brought 
here to me to- night. ” He paused. Then, 
in Shensi, to the two guards: “Bring ae 
in!” 

- Much of the pompousness of Ching Wah 
might be traced to his rather overwhelming 
estimation of his” dignity as the only Ko 
Lao Hui lodge master in New York, giv- 
ing him extraordinary powers. But Dave, 
- always a close observer of man everywhere, 
and, in addition, a deep student of men- 
tality in its many abnormal manifestations, 
was satisfied that also a religious frenzy 
had distorted his brain and was answerable 
for the conviction that any extreme act was 
_ justified for the sake of the Nestorian Tab- 
let. In other words, Ching Wah might at 
any moment develop into a dancerous fan- 
atic. 

The two guards went through a doorway 
on the opposite side from which they had 
led in Dr. Goughlin and Laura, and a few 
seconds later came back dragging in the 
Ko Lao Hui rascal who had tried to get 


twenty-five thousand -dollars as the price | 
of the stolen Nestorian Tablet, and whom > 


Dave had so neatly smashed on the head 
as he and the others made their escape. 
That Dave’s blow had been a severe one 


was evidenced by the white cloth tied over 


_ the Chinaman’s head. He started when 
he saw Dave, and favored the young man 
with a venomous glare from his black eyes. 
Then he looked at Ching Wah, in his great 
~ chair of office and shivered. No doubt he 
had a premonition of what was to come. 
His arms were tightly bound to his sides. . 
Ching Wah was brief in what he had to 
say. In stern, rciless accents, in the 
Shensi tongue, he. addressed the ‘trembling 
prisoner: ‘ 


@ \ 


es “Fong | Wo, you have falsel Ss 


side of the brazier on the table, where it. 


a scream from Laura brought him back in me 
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you have: broneht: Hatin on. our great 
order by the theft of the sacred N estorian 
Tablet. There is but one penalty for she 
crimes.” | 

He bent forward a took. from the nee 


had been invisible to Dave, the pair of tied 
bamboo sticks whose grisly purpose he and 
Dr. Goughlin well knew. a 

As Ching Wah held up the sticks it could 
be seen that their points were faintly smok- 
ing. They had been lying near the fire, but 
not in it, so that they would become hot 
without actually burning. . 

At a sign from Ching Wah one of the 
guards came forward, made a deep obeis- __ 
ance and took the etal sticks. Then — 
the two dragged the miserable Fong Wo 
back to the place he had come from. 

They closed the door. | 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then an awful shriek, muffled by the inter- 
vening door. Ching Wah, raising his hand | 
solemnly, said in English: a 

“Tt is done! He will never see again! _ 
Thus it would have been with you—father, 
daughter, and son that is to be—had the _ 
Nestorian Tablet not been restored. Bring ~ 
the tablet to me.” ! ig 


CHAPTER IX. ae 
DAVE TOOK NO CHANCES. 


AVE had held the stone in his arms _ 
through it all. At the command of — 
Ching Wah to take it to him, Pierce 

suddenly shouted, ‘ Now!” and darted for 
the door behind him. With one tug it _ 
was open, and he pulled Dave to it. — 

“ Come, doctor! Bring the lady! ” roared 4 
Pierce. Don’t look back! Turn to the 
right in the hallway!” _ a 

Dave saw that Dr. Goughlin was running a 
to the door with Laura and that Pierce was 
staying behind as a rear guard. Dave had _ 
rushed through the door into darkness, when | 


ahurry. 
Things moved swiftly. __ ash 
Dave had a confused vision of c 


the bites aa came surging ae § the 
‘door, closing it after them with a bang. 

-  “Tt’s all right,” said Pierce breathlessly. 
_ “Keep going till you come to the first cor- 
 nerontheright. We'll get se another ney 
RAL know this place!” _ 

Through the labyrinth of pues and up 
and down steps went Pierce, showing an 
| occasional light from a pocket flash, and be- 
fore Dave expected it, they were on the 
quiet, deserted street. Another five min- 
utes and all four were in a taxicab. 


- “ Wasn’t it awful, Dave?” she said. 
Ff And Ching Wah! I thought he was so 
good!” a Sea 


“ He’s good now,” put in Pierce grimly. 
“But I had to do it. It was his life or— 

- He paused. “If he had managed to keep 

_ Miss Goughlin there—” 

“That will do, Pierce!” interrupted Dave 
‘sternly. “Talk about that another time.” 
a. After reaching the Goughlin home they 

went direct to the doctor’s study. 

“7 ll bring my credentials later, doctor,” 
said Pierce in his businesslike way. 
you can make inquiries at the Chinese Con- 
 sulate, where they will give you an official 
receipt for the stone. If there is nothing 
else now, I’ll say good night.” 
| He had not sat down, and was already 
at the door to go, when Dr. Goughlin, who 
had taken the stone from Dave, uttered a 
surprised exclamation: 


A 


— torian Tablet!” 

ot know that,” returned Dave coolly. 
This is the replica you fea had made. 
ind a mighty good one it is.’ , 
Pierce looked startled. — 

“ But—” stammered the doctor. 
_ “« All right!” interrupted Dave. 

_ Pierce will step out of the room a moment 
show you something. He can come 
= ack i in two or three minutes.” 

ter "Pierce went out, Dave rane the 


“« And 


“Why, what’s this? This isn’t the Nes- 


“TE Mr. 
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the fue a the trap were so neatly 


- worked into the pattern of the polished 


mosaic floor that they were not easily 


 teiced But Dave knew the trick of it and 


immediately swung open the trap without 
difficulty, showing a space five feet square. 

Lying flat was the packing case which 
Dr. Goughlin recognized at once as that 
which had held the Nestorian Tablet, and 
from which Dave lifted the precious in- 
scribed stone that had come from the cdl 
away Pei Lin. 

He closed the trap, adjusted the rug. a 
pushed the table back into place. Then 
_he stepped to the door and called in Pierce. 

He had been holding the stone all this time. _ 
Now, with Pierce, Dr. Goughlin, and Laura _ 
all watching him interestedly, he laid the _ 
stone on the table and said withasmile: 

“ There is the real Nestorian Tablet. I 
wasn’t taking any chances.- If I had been 
absolutely obliged to give up a tablet to that 
crazy Ching Wah he would have got only 
the replica. And I should have hated to 
give up even that. _Remember, Pierce, when 
you went out to the cab without me? That 
was when I changed them.” 

Pierce looked at the tablet, een 
seized Dave’s hand, and saying: ‘“ You’re 
all right!” vanished and went home. 

‘““T shall have to agree with Pierce,” 
grunted Dr. Goughlin as he smiled happily — 
on his precious tablet. ‘‘ You are all right.” 

_“ What do you think, Laura?” whispered 
Dave as the doctor returned to a close in- 
spection of the Nestorian Tablet and took 
no further notice of them. 

She whispered something with a mis- 

chievous dimpled smile, and Dave called 
out, “Oh, doctor, by the way, do I stilt 
hold my job as your secretary?” a 

“Don’t bother me,” replied the doctor, 


still absorbed in studying the precious tab- : 


let. ‘“ Ask another foolish question and I’m 

_ to that Chinaman—bang you over the head 

with the Nestorian Tablet.” . 
“ Very well! Good night, doctor! Lous, 


do you know how to open that front door? a 


I don’t believe I can do it.” 
“ Well, it is rather awkward,” she agreed | 
shyly. ‘“ I'll. go down there with you.” 


damned if I don’t do to you what you did 


Sea, 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


BAD horse named “ Crater” is about to be killed publicly in a Western city ae Tom Drury, 
a Texas cowboy, offers to tame it and save its life. 
attractive young woman, contemplates the horse’s death with sadness. 
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He does this because Crater’s owner, an 
Drury succeeds. 


Because of his courage the girl gives him the horse, and her grandfather, Peter Gaunt, an old 
frontiersman, interests him in the search for an outlaw, the Gila Monster, who has terrorized the 


region beyond the desert and dispossessed Gaunt and his granddaughter of their ranch. Drury sets 
out for the unknown bandit’s domain, accompanied by Henry Sugg, the only man who dared 
volunteer as guide. During the second day of their ride into the desert Drury suspects that his 


guide is no other than the bandit chief himself, and presently is sure of it when he suddenly | 


finds himself covered with his own gun. 


CHAPTER VL. 


_ HENRY SUGG’S GOOD-BY. 


he had been tricked. ‘“ Sugg, are 
you handing me that gun?” he cried out 
almost desperately. - 

“TY reckon you know, Mr. Drury,” 
rejoined calmly. 


“What the hell do you reckon I know?” 


- Both men slowed their horses to a walk. 


Sugg’s bay, feeling his master’s knees) came. 


to a stop. 
‘“T reckon you know I won't give you 
this six-gun, so dismount and stand over 


there, Mr. Drury, and don’t let your hands. 


get too near your belt or your shirt. 
Drury obeyed. His captor then dis- 
mounted in turn and went over to him, 
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SUDDEN surge of anger came over. 
Drury as he realized how absurdly | 


Sugg. 
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searched him, and satisfying himself that he 
had Drury’s only weapon, stepped back and | 
with his disengaged hand lit a cigarette. 

“ Well, the first part of the fight is over,” 
he remarked. ; 

“I’m glad it is only the first, because I 
sure want some more,” Drury shot back. 

“Fine. Some other time. And I hope — 
under conditions which will be more to your — : 
liking.” . a 

Drury tried ‘to stammer in answer, but. iat 
could only stare into the twinkling eyes and 
finely chiseled, deeply tanned face. a 

“ Look hice, damn you, why are you ~ 
keeping me like this? I reckoned this would — 3 | 
be a finish fight. You are playing with me 
like a lousy, mewing cat.” — -. 

“ Tt will be a finish fight, a Sugg answered 
suavely. 

“Then what are you holding that muzzle 


! iy ae ste ae a ae af oaths. 
“You are afraid to kill me. 
- want bouquets; I want fighting.” 


“You will get it. I am going to keep you - 


for fighting. As I said, you are too good a 
- man to bump off. “When. I kill, Mr. Tom 
- Drury, I want an audience. I want men 
- to say ‘ This is the man who killed Tom 


- Drury—Tom Drury, who was the greatest 


-bronc peeler that ever gentled a horse.’ 
If I killed you now and left you here no 
_ one would find you for weeks—months— 
except, of course, the coyotes, and they 
_ would take their time about appreciating 
- you; they generally w wait from four days to 


“What the hell are you going to do, Mr. 


ie - Gila Monster?” 

_ Sugg stepped back, paling. 

It was the first time Drury had actually 
- accused him. Until now there had been a 


first knowledge Sugg had that his man 
actually realized he was dealing with te 
- Gila himself. 


accuse me like that. Let it be definitely 
- understood that I am not the Gila.” 

e “Voulie Vou-are” >: 
“No, I don’t lie. It must not be said 
_ anywhere that I am the Gila. The identity 
_ of the Gila must at all hazards be kept a 
secret.” 

“Tt is not a secret. a ae you yourself 
te the Gila.” es 

~ “T am asking you to take that remark 
back, Mr. Drury.” _ 

“No, I will not take it back. You: your- 


ou are lying.” 

*“ Very well, then, you will regret what 

you’ve said,” Sige concluded calmly. 

te way.” His mouth broke into a 

utiful smile. 

he extraordinary patness of his judgment. 
‘0 punishment will be this: 


IT don’t 


_ spoils. 


chance that Drury only suspected him of 
being in the Gila’s gang. This was. thé 


“Look here, Mr. Man, you must not. 


lf are the Gila. When you say you ae : 
COT : 
soing to (ln ps you in a very just and 
He seemed pleased with 


I under-~ 


Ba 


es Saad that you. Pune just. come to the city. 
No one knows who you are, except that you 


are supposed to be a Texas cowman. 
Wouldn’t it be just, since you have ac- 


_ cused me of being the Gila, that I merely 


turn around and accuse you of being the 
same thing? That’s an eye for an eye, 


. if ever there was such justice in the history : 


of this range.” 

“You are going to accuse melt Drury’s 
face bore an incredulous grin. “A hell of a 
chance!” . 

“We shall see.” : 

Drury was disarmed. The gun hee had : 
carried, and on which were carved the ini- 
tials of Jennie Lee’s father, together with 
the cartridge belt and holste? of carved and 
studded leather, was claimed by Sugg as the 
first and most important part of the victor’s 
The next was the sombrero, with 
its band of beaded Hopi legends. | 

The outlaw, keeping up his constant flow 
of banter, condescended to leave his victim _ 
a surprisingly vital part of og outfit—his — 
food. 

‘And in case you get thirsty in your 


long walk,” he added, “you can finish up 


this red-eye of mine. » He gulped down 


"a swig and tossed the flask upon the duffel: 


bag which he had untied from the cantle 
of Crater’s saddle. There must have been 
a reason for the outlaw’s leaving this food 


and drink, for there was enouzh to last 


his victim a good long journey home. Dru- 


ry did not think of this at the time. His ear ; 


caught a much more important word as 
Sugeg’s last remark. ‘ 
“* You say ‘ walk ’?” he cried voice! 


~~ “ Vou must remember that if I left you 


your gelding you would be able to out- | 
distance me—and in any direction — ie 
chose.” ; oe 

The full ieniticaiies of his plight sick | 
home to Drury as he watched the rider lope 
off, puffing thin wisps of smoke from his 
cigarette. Crater, who had been snubbed ~ 
to the pommel, loped after, preferring the 
company of the blood bay to remaining 4 
behind with the man ie had a 
him. : 
‘““ At least,” Drury cotisoted himself, ab 
he rides Crater he will be killed.” 


But Sugg peared no intention of [tying rae 


@ 


been badly disfigured by burns. 
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to ride him. He galloped leisurely across 


the plain to the north, until the light mist 


of alkali slowly turned Bis form antes 
gray silhouette and then erased him entire- 
ly from view. The little cloud moved 


away, purpling and fading over the crest of ~ 


> the mesa. 


eee aot 


CHAPTER VII, | 
THE THREE-HEADED HENCHMAN, 


IDING his blood bay and still leading 
the big outlaw Crater, Henry Sugg 
covered the thirty miles of desert 
which lay between the mesa and the moun- 
tains. Well over the range, he came into 
the limitless and desolate plain which . was 
his own domain. 
_ At sunset he arrived vathdn sight of a 
shake hut and a little corral. In the latter 
a pinto and two burros were feeding from 
a hay rack. Sugg waited. As the dark- 
ness deepened he took out an old mask of 


black velvet, which he slipped over his | 


eyes. He tied his felt hat by its leather 
chin strap to the.saddlehorn, and then put 


on the sombrero which he had filched from 


Tom Drury, pulling it well down over his 
-ears., It was the big yellow hat with the 
band of beaded legendary, the most con- 
spicuous part of Drury’s outfit when he 
performed his broncho-twirling exhibition 
In Cattleoe the previous day. 

- Having effected these two changes in his 


costume, Sugg rode leisurely toward the 


shack, veined 3 in his horse when about fifty 
feet from: the door, and by the use of two 
fingers breathed out a low, husky, apne 
call. 

The pinto seemed to know this whdatio: 

He threw up his head, stopped his munch- 
ing, and cantered down to the end of the 
corral. Crater and the blood bay neighed 
a welcome which the pinto answered. A 
moment later a man came out of the hut. 
- He was undersized and foxlike, with red, 
bristly hair and a sunken face which had 
His cos- 
tume was composed of a ragged, lop- 
brimmed hat, a black shirt. with shoulder 
holster slung over it, a pair of khaki over- 
alls, and big hobnailed boots. 
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ed on a blood bay, he slunk immediatels 


“entered a granite gorge which, despite ta 


peared. He wasa ans scarecrow: ee a 


the joeenine fore e the other man, mount. 
to the corral to saddle his horse. He thr 
a ragged blanket over the chafed, sore back 
of his mount, and with one movement 0: 
his arm swung the saddle from its peg 
Then, vaulting onto his seat, he rode down 
toward ‘the masked figure. 

Sugg wheeled his horse and rode dowse 
the trail, keeping a distance of twenty yards 
or more between himself and the ragged — 
pinto and rider whom he had summoned. 

A half an hour’s ride brought the two | 
over the shoulder of a mountain and into — 

a long, deeply.gorged cafion where a tan- “4 


gle of beams and uprights marked the open- 9 
ing of a forsaken mine. 


Sugg rode eo 
the thicket of mesquite which had grown 


over the mine’s waste and, distaouniing 4 


crept to the collar of the shaft, where he 4 
repeated the same whistle by which he had | 
summoned his first follower. 

Again a horse, tethered near the gallows — 
of the shaft opening, was the first to re- 4q 
spond, shying back as far as his rope would — q 
permit him and pricking up his ears ex- a 
citedly, Presently a Mexican shoved up a 
board and scrambled through an opening — 
just small enough to serve as an exit and 
entrance to his well-concealed “ home.” 

Saddling and mounting his horse, he can- 
tered down the steep incline of the ‘waste, 
and when he had reached the trail below | 
he found his master galloping off in the” 4 
darkness. | 

In single file the dhrdé men cence: the 3 
cafion, skirted the hog-back mountain, and — 


growing starlight, was as pitch dark as a — 
cave. Here Sugg repeated his whistle. The 
sound, low as it was, hissed and echoed _ 
through the great rocky chasm as if it had | j 
been uttered within a marble hall. Imme- | 
diately there was the echo of pawing hoofs, a 
of champing, and then an answering whin- — 
ny to the neighing of Crater and the ae i 
The jingle of spurs and the retch of leather — 
came to Sugg from the darkness, as if there ‘ 
were men and horses scarcely a dozen - 
away. In another moment a ride 


: ee ‘the fe to join the gang. oe 
“Now, then, Slinkey, you’re going to lead 
- this raid, » Sugg commanded. 
_ from now on will be given by you. The 
nigger and the Mex will obey you. I'll 
_ ride along separately, and if there’s any 
_ sharpshooting necessary I’ll join in.” 
“Where are we headin’ for, 
Slinkey Drigges asked. 
“ The Lingo outfit.” 
_ “ We’ve already rustled the place ciean. 
Hell, there ain’t nothin’ left of the outfit 


chief?”’ 


exceptin’ a rangy crop of calves half eaten 


up by maggots! . What ole Lingo could 
scrape together. ie a beef pee he sold a 
_ day or two ago.” 

- “That’s the reason for this raid. He 


 hasn’t been able to put his wad in the Cat- 


~ tleoe Bank yet. because of being too late 
- Saturday. He’s got his little nity dollar 
_ bills in a safe, thinking he’ll bank ’em to- 
_ morrow, and it’s up to you to make him 
- admit it.” 
Marty 
chief. 
- for to persuade a man he’s got a lot of 
pills hidden away in a house. I’m liable to 
get stammerin’ any minute.” 

“Tf you find yourself stammering, whis- 
tle, ‘i Sugg replied, ‘“ and I’ll start the shoot- 
ing.’ 

“« I ea Dietey. Lingo will mind my 

_whistlin’ more’n my talkin’,” Drigges ad- 
- mitted. | : 

“Vou ce up to the main ranch-house 
at eight. The nigger backs you up. 
Andres will set fire to one of the corrals— 
any one, it makes no difference; just one 
large enough to help the atmosphere—” 

Be. obhe atmosphere?” Slinkey, asked, puz- 
ied. 


Lingo won’t admit Caran, 


Was 


4 got to cut out arguing.” ~ 
“ Til see to it, chief. Bight fe) Hock. you 
ay—and you'll be on hand in case I get to 


te 


A long, easy canter brought the little 


‘All orders 


And I ain’t a good enough talker. 


fe SUSE SO ‘Marty Lingo will know he’s. 


b id to the eastern edge of the plain. Here 
ey trailed up into the hills of drought- 
# \ oe " 
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 reaieti ee aa marked the transi- 
tion between the civilized country about 
Cattleoe and the Gila’s kingdom of.crime. _ 

The desert starlight soon cast a blue glow 
over the rolling prairie country, and the 
gang came precipitously upon the site of 
Marty Lingo’s cattle ranch. Sugg circled 
the little group of barns, bunk-sheds, and 
corrals, and disappeared in the chaparral 
and hog-wallows of the opposite side. Slin- 
key Drigges, who was acting as his lieus 
tenant, called the remaining two members 
together. The three men did not make a — 
very agreeable picture as they sat on their — 
horses, leaning on pommels, tees for 
eight o’clock to approach. 4 

The trio was as dangerous as it was hid- 
eous. Audacity, sneak-thievery, and mur- 
der was represented in this three-headed 
bodyguard of the Gila Monster. The Gila, 
in fact, had picked his fellow bandits with 
a canny precision. Each one was a master 
in his own line, and the three together made 
a finely balanced posse of criminals equal 
to any task the master set for them. To 
meet the Gila and his band was like meet- 
ing an animal’ like the Chimera or Cerbe- 
tus, which, failing to win the fight one ways 
could strike twice again. 

Probably Slinkey Drigges, an ‘ex- convict, 
was the cunningest of the three. Although 
a condemned murderer, his trickery had 
won him his freedom. In a California pen- 
itentiary he had been locked in solitary 
confinement and clothed in a red shirt in- 
stead of stripes, to denote that he had 
previously attempted to break prison. It — 
was at San Quentin, on the edge of San 


Francisco Bay, that prisoners were set to 


work in a jute mill. Drigges, while in his 
condemned cell, set fire to a piece of cloth 
and stuffed it through the floor so that it 
dropped into a storeroom littered with the | 
matted hair and sacking of the mill. In 
the excitement of a fire Drigges gambled 
on making his escape. This was how he 
played his game habitually. He had the 
cunning, but not the cowardice, of a fox. 

Drigges’s little red head reached scarce- 
ly above the waist of the giant negro, who 
was called Black Spudds. Spudds was the 
brawn of the gang. It was said that he had 
fought a grizzly in Idaho, and had gone into 


eS. 


ee: 
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a Wild West circus aie ‘ee title of ie : 


‘Bear Bulldogger. This was perhaps merely 


part of the legend that Henry Sugg liked 


to foster about his henchmen. That Black 


Spudds had killed a man in a prize fight, 


however, was well known. He steered clear 
of the States of Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, 
and was gradually. heading south, leaving a 
long wake of brutal crimes. 

Andres, the Mexican, was the best shot 
of the gang, and the interpreter. Half 
Mexican, half Yuman, he was the most 
effective agent for ieening the greaser and 
Indian settlers in a constant fervor of hate 
against the Americans. It was by means of 
this big, ever present, ever growing conflict 
that Sugg, his master, could kill and rob 
with impunity, and Andres—leader among 
the Mexicans—was the intermediary. 

At the appointed hour this little gang— 
this three-headed beast—crawled through 
the mesquite and chaparral surrounding 
Marty Lingo’s ranch, and made its on- 
slaught. It was an onslaught backed by 
- power—the power not only of the six- 
shooter and of cunning, but of something 
‘more invincible: the curious methods of 
the Gila, which worked up a raid so that 
its victims would be left helpless with fear, 


as helpless as some little woodmouse or 


horror-stricken rabbit which sees a boa 
constrictor advancing upon it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LINGO ‘BOWS TO THE FEAR-SWAY. 


LINKEY DRIGGES, keeping the giant 
negro as his own personal bodyguard, 
sent the other bandit to the rear of 

the Lingo outfit to set fire to the winter 
_calf-sheds. Then, after dismounting and 
leaving their two ponies in the bearbrush 
across the county road, Slinkey and the 
black walked up toward the main ranch- 
house. 

The latter sive somewhat in the rear, 
holding Slinkey’s holster and gun, with the 
understanding that he should advance at 
the moment he considered most opportune. 
The contrast in the sizes of the little foxlike 
Slinkey Drigges and his African had been 
known to work wonders in other raids. 


- front door. 


- lety faded from his face. 


~- the beef herd were at stake. 


‘The os ‘yanc ae rked 
arrival. A stumpy, withered m 
in the yellow light shining fror en 
Marty Lingo was past mid 
age, his brown eyes set much too close to- 
gether in his long, sunburned face. When 
he saw the hunched tatterdemalion who had 
stepped up to his veranda part of the anx-_ 4 
He took on the q 
challenging assurance of a little spaniel wear 
has a bone to guard. 

“Who the hell are you?” he asked. | 
“I’m a peace-lovin’ man, Marty,” ‘Slin- 
key Drigges replied with the more subtly — q 
challenging air of a friendly cat. “I know 4 
you—every one in the county knows you, — 
Marty. But like as not you ain’t never — 
seen me before.” q 
“No, I don’t reckon I have. What i is it 

you want?” 

The ranch people by this time ‘were 
curious to see the stranger at their des 4 
hold, and, accordingly, two ‘women pas 4 
their faces over Marty’s square shoulders. 
One was a wrinkled and sun-faded woman, _ 
the other old and bleary-eyed. Behind the a 
latter stood a lanky youth with a serious, 4 
flushed face, a shock of yellow hair, and — 
an important Adam’s apple. : 4 

Marty Lingo, the two women and the 7 
overgrown youth were all apparently aware 
of the seriousness of this visit—the proceeds 
of their winter’s hardship, the spring round- _ 4 
up, and the visit to the shipping station midis 
Every man 
who came near the ranch that night—and — 
until the money could be taken to the Cat- - 
teloe Bank—was to be looked on with the 
utmost suspicion. : - 

“Tt’s been a damned hot day. Marty,’ 4 
Drigges wheedled, es and Tm ceed tired and — 
dusty.” 4 

‘““Where’s your horse?” Maroy wknd a sus- * 
piciously. “;And if you hoofed it, how is 
it you got this fur without no sebstake | 
and no gun?” , 

The two women seemed relieved to haved : 
these points brought to their attention, and — 
the lanky youth smirked his disgust at the 4 
littleness of Slinkey’s body. 

“Don’t be scared of that little setorar, 5: 
Marty!” the youth laughed. “If he w: 
any trouble I'll twist his haid offen res a 


: ve Tm a a peacefal | 


“ Well, vies are © you? What s your busi- 
; Paces?” : 
Bowe What's poume? Slinkey snapped back 
suddenly. ; 
hoe Lm 2 cattleman—and I ain’t figurin’ 
havin’ hoboes callin’ on me after dark. 

“T ain’t a hobo.” 

“ Then-what are you?” 
_ Slinkey had a definite answer to this. 
- It was a card which would swiftly show the 
sort of hand he intended to play. 

“Tm a sheepman!” he rasped out. 
_“ That’s what I am—a sheepman.” — 

“Well, then, damn your scurvy hide, 
what are you comin’ to pay a social call 
onme for? This is a cow outfit?” 
“Ym the flockmaster for a outfit over 
thar by Mount Diablo. I got sheep all 
around here, and they’re nibblin’ away 
every bit of forage for ten miles all about 
you—”’ 
Ries Well, then, damn it, et outen here! 
/ Vu grind your bones oe with me hands. 
ayes 
p< * And: me,. too, ” said the youth, who 
a edged his way in front of his wrinkled old 
- mother. “I'll pull your haid offen you like 
you was a chicken. [’ll—” 

“Tm goin! I’m goin’!” Slinkey vetilied 
quickly. ‘ But afore I go I want to make 
a little remark about them sheep of mine. 
If you-all ack friendly like I’ll call off my 
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side of the mounting. But in order that I 
know you-all are goin’ to ack like my 
friends and agree with me that a peaceful 
life is the only life, I want for you to give 
me a little friendly gift—” | 3 
_ “Which will be a broken jaw—” 

“‘ Which will be a mashed, lousy carcass 


e youth. 


dge of the veranda, squaring off with dou- 
ble fists, when he noticed something which 
made him melt palpably. Behind the lit- 
tle foxlike, grinning Slinkey the huge form 
‘of a negro loomed in the darkness. This 


% 


Lingo. 


sheep. - I’ll find pastures over on the other 


ft of a damned ornery, Hey. Rep! y cried” 


Marty stepped out of the door to the 


ne eit Pena moment that Black. \ 
- report answered the youth’s bragging. 


ae 


Dee saw ee eae expression on 
Marty’s face, as well as the transformation. 
that was laughably obvious in his whole 
posture. : 
“ Which will be a broken jaw, eh?” Slin-. 
key mocked. ‘“ Which will be a mashed 
carcass, eh? Hell, no! Ill say which it. 
will be!. Ill say it will be some money!” 
Marty Lingo paled, and the two women 
retreated with voiceless cries into the 
house. — ee 
‘We want your money, Mr. Marty Lin-. 
go,” Slinkey repeated. ‘‘ And we want it 
just as a little gift. There ain’t goin’ to. 
be no raidin’, no shootin’, no nothin’. Just. 
a promise from me that I’ll take my sheep 
off and your range won’t be eaten away.” 
“Tf them two birds think they'll get our 
money without a raid and without no fight,” 
the lanky youth cried, tearing himself away _ 
from the arms of his old woman, “ I’ll show 
them! Ill fight ’em! They’s only two of 
em, and we'll fight ’em, Marty. Let’s 
show 7em!” 
““No, no! Just a minute, Mr. Man!” 
Slinkey cried without stepping down from 
the veranda. ‘Let me come to an agree- 
ment with you first. And you, too, Mr. 
You give me every dollar of the 
money you got for your beef herd which 
you sold up to the shippin’ station, or Tl 
show you the next card that a sheepman. 
plays when argufyin’ with a cattleman. 
And if you don’t think I will, let this here 


boy with the Adam’s apple chokin’ off his 


wind take another step up to me. Let him 
do it, and you'll see the kind of game we — 
sheepmen play.” : 

Having snapped out this challenge, the 
little gunman put his fingers in his mouth” 


- and eiitied a shrill whistle. 


“You ain’t sheepmen! ” Marty ed by 
know who that nigger is. It’s one of the. 


Gila’s gang. You’re murderers, every one _ 


of you, and hetore you get a cent of my 
money [’ll— : 
‘“T’ll show ’em myself!” the youth oe ! 
He shoved away the old woman who had 
been hanging to him and took a step toward. 
the little mocking bandit. From the indefi- 


nite darkness of the chaparral across the _ 


county road a flash of light and a sharp 


p- 
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~ Marty saw that neither the little hitched 4 
sinate on the veranda nor the giant negro 
He saw 


behind him had drawn a gun. 
also that the lanky youth who had defied 
the challenge of the Gila’s ambassador 
crumpled up in a ridiculous heap upon the 
veranda. 

The two women rushed from the seclu- 


sion of the house and kneeled down by the 


DOV. = 
“Now, then, ma, I ain’t hurt—it’s only 
a crease! Go on fightin’ the damned—” 

Marty, fired by anger as well as the 
words of his Ah = shouted 
out: 

“You ain’t goin’ to get a cent of our 
money, I tell you! Not without you come 
over my daid body!” : 

“Help us with the kid, Marty!” his 
wife cried frantically. 
chaparral all around us! 
you get dropped at our feet!” 

“Tf you want to fight, take a look first 
at your barns,” Slinkey advised, pointing to 
the rear of the ranch-house. 

A brilliant red light was pulsating above 
the structure, throwing great wagging 
shadows across the corrals. Some of the 
ranch hands from the bunk-house were call- 
ing to Marty that his calf shed was burn- 
ing. Cows were stampeding out into the 
open. 


For a moment the ranch ‘owner found > 


himself vainly yelling out a denial to the 
little grinning man in front of him, and at 
the same time trying to think. what he 
could do in the midst of a scene of the 
wildest confusion. Bice 

“T won’t, damn you! Shoot us all! The 
Vigilantes will make you pay for this!” 

“Think of your womenfolk, Marty!” 
his wife called frantically. “ Give them 
what they want. It’s better than having 
the whole place wiped out.” 

Marty paused in his string of oaths. In 
the middle of the county road a masked 
man stood. Marty caught just a glimpse 
of the big yellow sombrero, the black face, 
the eyes glittering in the reflection of the 
burning shacks, 

“Tt’s no use!” he cried despairingly. 
He realized that his ranch was burning 


down, his stockmen running every which 


* 


. They’ s men in the 
Come in before 


the Eastern Gap.” 


‘sured they had completely disappeared he J 
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him, ia. athe, ere caught 
tableau being posed in the front of | h 
ranch, running oo for their sho 
guns. = 
“ Bring out the money, vornanl? Marty — 
called, raising his hands. “Don’t shoot — 
me, you damned murderers! You'll get 
what you want. But I’ll swear to God this — 
is the end of the Gila and his gang! Old — 
Peter Gaunt and his Vigilantes will ride — 
to-night if there’s a man in the county alive - ’ 
to tell them of this damnable trick.” : { 
Ten minutes later Henry Sugg again 
mounted his horse. Still leading the black — 
Crater, he conducted his victorious gang 
into the mountains behind the Lingo ranch. 
His men followed him as usual in a widely | 
extended single file, with Slinkey ei a 
leading. When well. into the fastness of | 
the mountains Sugg, still masked, waited 
for his lieutenant to catch up to him. . q 
“Here is your share of this loot,” he @ 
said. “And here is the money to be di 4 
vided among the other two. Don’t follow 
me any farther, as I have other matters to 
attend to. To-morrow Meanie T will meet 
you—” : ee 
“ Where, chief?” | ae 
“It must be near. I am not riding back 4 
into the desert to-night. We will meet in ~ 


“The Eastern Gap?” Slinkey repeated,” q 
“ That’s gettin’ close to civilization, chief.” _ 

“ But no one rides through there now— 
not since the Jackson brothers were — 
bumped off. Go back and tell the men we 4 
will meet at the Eastern Gap.” q 

“ All right, chief, but—” 

“ That’s all.” 

Slinkey shook his head, then wiideled his 4 
horse and rode back to the rest of the gang. — 
Sugg watched them, little black insect-like 
figures moving against the bare adobe hill- 4 
side under the starlight. When he was as-_ q 


aa 
ae 


turned his horse and i down again 102 
the Lingo ranch. . 
The outfit was still in the wildest Poe E 
fusion. The stray cows were being punched — 
up, bawling calves sens ina feo and — 


remnants of the fire, oie, He 


a y opening to pore was a aa eck bed 
& Shick ‘cut directly through the ranch 
grounds. Under the protection of the thick 
_ chaparral, as well as the darkness of night, 
Sugg was able to sneak into this little gulch. 
- Here he untied the halter of the big gelding 
he had been leading, lashed him with the 
end of his latigo, and watched him kick 
up and then gallop away toward the top of 
the cajfion. 7 
With the assurance that the horse would 
‘not wander out of that gulch without pass- 


‘ing directly into the corrals of the Lingo 


ranch, Sugg rode out of. the canyon, 
mounted the steep adobe banks of the creek 
and again skirted the upper corrals, keep- 
_ ing himself constantly hidden in the brush. 
- When he had approached as near to the 
outfit as he dared, he took the big yellow 
_ sombrero with its brilliantly beaded band 
and threw it sailing into the air so that it 
_ fell directly into the outermost corral. 
| Having accomplished these two little 
_ deeds, 
_ which cut across the grazing grounds lying 
_ between the Lingo ranch and the city of 
Cattleoe. 
In Cattlece he hoped—if his bay was 
: capable of the speed and endurance it had 
__ shown in other races—to be the first one to 


: ~ tell Peter Gaunt of the atrocities which had 


_ just been committed at the Lingo cattle 
— outfit. 


& 


CHAPTER IX. 
PETER GETS HIS POSSE. 


UST before Sugg arrived at the Eldo- 
rado Hotel, Peter Gaunt was taking his 
6 nightcap” of sherry before going to 
bed. Jennie Lee was trying to pass away 
the time in the sitting room of the little 
suite reading a novel. 


stening to the conversation of her grand- 
father and his cronies. 
‘Needless to say the conversation cen- 
red about Tom Drury and his vow to rid 
tk Tange of the Gila Monster. Most of 
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by some of the Gila’s henchmen. 


he turned his horse for the trail. 


She knew that she 
would sleep little that night, particularly. 
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the cattlemen and townspeople who visited 
old Gaunt that night seemed to consider 
the vow as the unfortunate boast of an- 
other doomed man. Drury would go the 


way of old Sheriff Horner and of the 


United States Marshal who had been killed 
Days 
would pass, perhaps searching parties 
would be sent out, and finally when the in- 


cident was all but forgotten, bits of evi- 


dence would be picked up here and there. 
Perhaps a body would be found. Clews 
might point to some renegade Hopi who 
had disappeared across the border. It was 


the same old story. 


But this time there was one person whe 
nursed a conviction that Tom Drury would 
succeed. It was Jennie Lee. Perhaps it 
was the romantic dreaming of a girl who 
had seen a man—for her sake—pit all his 
skill and strength in a life-and-death fight 
against an outlaw horse. At least Peter 
Gaunt took that view of her convictions. © 
_ It was thus when Sugg rode into town, 
driving his exhausted horse up to the El — 
dorado Hotel and asking to see old Peter 
Gaunt, that Jennie Lee suffered a violent 
awakening. 


The Cholo servant ushered Sugg into the 


sitting room where she sat. . 


“This is a great pleasure,” the visitor 
began obsequiously. 

_ She cut him off smoothly: “T suppose 
you came to see grandfabhers 

“Yes, and of course—”’ 
en will call him.” . 

“‘T have news about the Gila.” 

She had stepped to the door, but now she 
paused suddenly. This word had caught 
her as effectually as if Sugg had with his 
usual dexterity flipped a lass- -rope over her 
shoulders. 

“The Gila!” she cried, turning. 
you have news about Tom Drury?” ; 

“Perhaps. The Gila raided Lingo’s 
place to-night. A man was shot—” © 

“ Not Tom Drury?” 

Sugg paused in the act of rolling a ciga- 
rette. He studied the girl’s anxious and 


Then , 


beautiful face with every mark of approval. 
It was the first time she had lifted her face — 


to him so unreservedly. Her brown eyes 
had darkened almost to black, because of 
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the dilated pupils; her hair under the: arti- 
ficial light was turned to a silken, Titian . 
red, and her cheeks were softened to a de- 


licate velvet pallor. 

“Tom Drury’s bragging unfortunately 
did not succeed in frightening the Gila. 
Another raid has been accomplished as if 
nothing had been said.” 


“But is Tom Drury safe?” the aa de- 


manded. 


~ “Vou seem concerned in a very peculiar 


way for the safety of this man. He is a 
stranger, you must remember. None of us 
know who he is or where he came from. If 
I might be so bold—” 


“Don’t say anything against him—he 


has shown himself to be a very generous 
and a heroic man—” 

““ Not yet—” 
- “ What do you mean by that?” 


~“ How do you or I or any of us know 


who this: man is? A stranger riding into 
town purporting to be from some out-of- 
the-way ranch down in Texas? Perhaps. 
At least before you call him a great man 
and heroic and generous—and surrender 
your heart to him—” > 

“TJ don’t want your advice, Mr. Sugg. 
I know where to surrender my heart. And 
I iow why you are belittling this man to 
me.’ 

“‘ Because I am jealous.” 

“‘ All right, if you want to admit it. I 
would not have said it.” | 
~ “But Iam. You know that I am jeal- 
ous of any man who’d so much as smile at 
you. You know that I am in love with 
you—that I—” 

“You came here to see my ‘grandfa- 

ther?” she reminded him calmly. 
“To see you—first. To ask if you will 
wait—only a little while before you put all 
your faith in this—this stranger from 
Texas. I beg you to wait to take my 
warning—”’ 

“Sometimes it is not necessary for a 
woman to wait. Some men are bad at first 
sight—and some are good. I have my con- 


victions about Tom Drury, and there is no 


‘single doubt.” 

“ Perhaps not now. But later, we shall 
See. 
_ “TJ will call my grandfather.” 


“immaculately dressed. 


"The old. ranger wore a ‘aot embroider¢ od & 
dressing-gown of a style twenty years o 
more out of date. He was surprised at hed 
dusty, bedraggled appearance of his visito 4 
who on all other occasions had appeared 


“Looks like you been doing some hard 
ridin’, Sugg,” Gaunt remarked dryly, 


3 What? s wrong?” 


“It’s time for you to call the Viglantes 
together, chief,” Sugg replied. ‘“ There’s — 


been another raid—and one done as slick — 


as ever—Marty Lingo’s puLnt. i : 

“ The Gilar? ¢ 

“ Undoubtedly. A soend told me — 
about it while I was riding on the road — 
from Lingo’ s to town here. The place was q 
partly burned down. tones Dick Holser — 
was potted—”’ ies : 

“ Killed?”’. 

“Don’t know faronorteey anyway. 
And Marty Lingo’s roll gone.” 

‘Hell! It was his money for his beef 
herd. He’s worked like a slave all win- 
ter—and so has his womenfolk!” 

_“ Are you going to let it go?” 

“‘ Like hell!” the old man roared. ‘Tl 
ride out to-night. That’s what Dll do! 
We'll get the whole gang together—” ae + 

“‘ And the sheriffr” 4 

** The sheriff be damned. It’ll ae ‘the 
Vigilantes and nothin’ else. But what 
more do you know? Where’ll we ride to? 
It'll be the same old wild-goose chase!” 

“Not this time, chief. I think I’ ve got 


_ a little clew. While I was riding on the J . 


county road below Lingo’s place I saw eae ] 
riders. coting across for the desert mesa. 

One of ’em was masked and riding a black | 

horse which as near as I could make out — 
was giving him trouble. The stars were 

shining and I couldn’t see anything more> 

except that suddenly the old nag took it — 
into his head to buckjump. Don’t know | 
why. Must have been just a low sare 
horse. And it sure did do some cake- — 
walking. Damned if it wasn’t as bad as 
the fight that outlaw of yours. ‘put up q 
against Tom Drury here in town. The — 
rider stuck on a while and his three com- — 
panions ee him ining like hell—” ora 


eae 


mad up pare eae ‘bor cafion behind 
ngo’s place.” | 

_ “ And the rider?” 

_ “He started to foot it across the desert 
toward the big mesa. If his companions 
don’t come back for him he’ll be taking a 
good long walk, I’m telling you. And if 
you get your Vigilantes together, there is a 
chance we might get over there to that 
mesa before sun-up.” 


the chief said. “ His men will most likely 
me back for him—” 

“They aren’t overly fond of him, inlet, 
1 tell you ‘that. And they know: Litto 
will be raising a howl all over the country 
out his money.” 

“It’s a slim chance,” Gaunt 5 eapuege 
but we'll take it.” 

“* At least we might find the horse he was 
ing, chief,” Sugg suggested enthusias- 
ze And who knows but that might 
“We'll” ride, ” Gaunt decided. “ And 
Tl comb the whole range this time, all 
ght long, and all day to-morry, and 
rom then on until we get this bird and his 
whole murderin’ cutthroat gang. And Ill 


every one—that I ain’t goin’ to bring 
e outlaw back for a trial. I’m goin’ to 
ish him up proper and turn his body 
er to the sheriff. There ain’t goin’ to be 


Unless it’s a coroner’s jury—and the judge 
will be myself, Peter Gaunt!” 

_“ That’s talkin’, chief. How about my 
riding through town. and rounding up a 
posse quietlike for you?” 

_ © Just the Vigilantes. Remember that, 
Suge. With clean guns and with cayuses 
hat will stand desert travel. None of their 
all-fed saddle horses. Tell ’em to. meet 
at Donkey Bluffs two hours from now.’ 
Sugg clanged across the floor and hurried 


ae veeinee called his ane, 


“Tt’s a slim ates we could find him,” 


1 you this, Mr. Sugg, and you can tell it- 


10 jury nor no judge settin’ over this bird. 


perform his mission. When he was. 


Peter Gaunt called his Cholo servant, 
ordered his riding outfit, rifle, holster, and 
six-shooter, and started to pull on his jack- 
boots. 


“ Little gal, you make me laugh. This 
here ride I am going on ain’t going to be no 


fox-hunt for little ladies like you.” 


“You have said yourself that you were 
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a ‘Cranipa if you are going to risk your 
oer on this hunt, I am going with you.” _ 


too old for any more desert riding, dain 


pa. I am—” 
“T am going with the best posse in the 
country,” Gaunt interrupted. 


“ There will 


be Gaskin and Blowfly Jones, and Marty 
Lingo himself will join us when we reach 


his ranch. It’s going to be a finish fight.” 


“Perhaps I will never see you again, 


grandpa, if I let you ride away like this. 
Think of the chances against your coming 


back.” ey 
“My dad never thought of chances.” 


Gaunt clamped his holster on over the big 
frock coat. ‘‘ This here is one time I am 
going without no_ hesitation. 


make sure he is my man and then I am 


going to ask him to look up a tree without © 


the advice of no judge nor jury nor sheriff. 
No hesitatin’ for me! I’ve been too cau- 
tious. From now on you'll never hear folks 
say the name ‘ Cautious Peter’ again. And 


When [I 
meets up with the bandit I am going to. 


look here, gal, don’t worry! I promise you 


one thing: I will send a rider back to you 


are going with me. 
with any of the Gila’s gang I will let you 
know the result, which is that we have 
pulled off the tight-rope act and are sve. 
ing the remains home.” 


‘in the morning to let you know how things 
And when we meet up 


“Tf I can’t come,” the girl said, “I want 


you to promise me, if, when you are riding 
over the range, you should come across 
Tom Drury, and he is in trouble—” 


“Tom Drury?” old Gaunt repeated al- 


“That damned braggart? All right! All 
right! Vl help him—the damned four- 
flusher—since you have set your heart on 
his being a bona fide go- aid — he 
ain’t, I will help him.” 

a And let me know about him, grandpa. 


most as if he had forgotten the name. - 


He might be wounded. He might be dying. 
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‘Tf he said he was going to get the Gila it 


~. means he will fight him when he sees him. 


up to him, 


‘on the road toward Donkey Bluffs. 


I am afraid now that he has seen him. 
And perhaps lost out in the fight. 


things happen. 
trouble.” 

“‘ Forget about him, gal, and forget about 
the danger to all of us. Pray for us, if it’ll 
do your heart any good. I ain’t figuring on 
any prayers getting us better horses or 


I am afraid he is in 


cleaner guns, so you don’t have to ask no 


help from on high for me and my men. 
All as I want is that the Gila don’t have no 
prayers on his side.” 

The Cholo servant came into the room 
and announced te Gaunt that his horse was 
saddled and ready. | 

“Damned if I don’t wish I had a horse 
like Crater to ride,” Peter said as he kissed 
his granddaughter good-by. 
if I don’t wish I had that there six-gun with 
the single action.” 


“Tom Drury will use them!” the girl | 


cried. ‘‘ Remember, grandpa, when you 


see him I want to know—” 


‘J will remember, gal.” 
- Half an hour later Peter Gaunt was well 
In the 
starlight he could see horsemen trailing 
across the plain in every direction and con- 


_ centrating on the point where the posse was 


to form. The first of the Vigilantes to join 
the chief was Henry Sugg. _ 

“ Mr. Sugg,” the chief said as Suge drove 
‘“‘when the Vigilantes is all 


mustered, Vl be asking you to lead the 


a way to where you seen that there bucking 


arral. 
_ this: 
Isn’t there a chance that fellow Tom Drury | 


horse!” 

“Look here, chief,” ogee replied, ‘‘ I’ve 
been thinking hard since last talking to 
you, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
the bucker I saw was your own outlaw, 


Crater.” 


_“ The hell you say!” : 
““Mind you I’m not certain, chief. it 
was starlight and I was hiding in the chap- 
But the way I’ve been figuring is 
What if that horse was your bucker? 


who came into town as a stranger—giving 


out that he was from Texas—and—” 


_ Gaunt interrupted: 


~ 


Other-. 
wise he would not have let these terrible 


“ And damned. 
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alt Tl be: damned’ eC te a a a 
os Nobody knows Tom epi a can 
as I was given to understand by the bar- 
keep at the Eldorado, he finally refused tof 
take a guide into the desert: with him— 1 

“Yes, I heard that, but—” ie 4 

- This Gila is supposed to lead a double 
life, chief, and—” 4 

“Yes, yes, I know!” old Gaunt inter- 
tupted. He was silent for a moment, dur- — 
ing which he bared his silver hair and — 
scratched his head pensively. “I'll beg 

“You get my point, chief?” s 

“Tom Drury—a str Betomny outlaw 
bucker!” 

“ That’s the first litle ray of light, a 
chief?” 

“Tl need a hell of a lot more light ton 
see clear, Mr Sugg. And I’m goin’ to play © 
plumb cautious.” They waited for the 
posse to gather, and as they waited Gaunt - 
mumbled repeatedly to himself: “ Well, 

I'll be damned!” 


CHAPTER X. 


DRURY AWAKES. 


HE greater part of the night Tom 
Drury had been trudging doggedly 4 
toward the east. a 

_ When, during the previous. afternoon, h 
had been roped by Henry Sugg and di- | 
vested of his horse, hat and gun, he set him- 
self immediately to the almost hopeless — 
task at hand. He emptied the duffel- bag : 
of its heaviest contents—the cans in par- 
ticular, saving enough for a few days’ 
hike. Although his throat was choking — 
with thirst, he was determined to save the — 
whisky for. bis. supper. He could have | 
eaten nothing without it. Tying the duffel- 
bag over his shoulder after the manner of 
a knapsack, he started out with a steady : 
gait toward the eastern crest of the mesa, ‘ 
where in their morning’s ride bis, hag 
passed the dry pool. | 
The sun had beaten down Realy upon n 
his head that afternoon. The only protectiaa 
was the big bandanna he had tied phate 
fashion about. his forehead and ears... 
he tramped on, fortified against nausea 
big chunks of raisins, and fighting his { 
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onstant dragging . at tobacco, picht 
and the desert ‘was more. inereital: 
e walking was slow because of the mes- 
quite, and the pony trails, which were mere 
furrows of sand, afforded scant help. — 

= ‘In’ the earlier. part of the night he 
_ stopped by a clump of barrel cactus—the 
last hope of water for the desert-traveler. 
Here he built a fire. There was no use 
traveling in secret now. If the Gila him- 
_ self already knew where to find him, there 
was no other danger to avoid. He crushed 
- water from the cactus pulp, sucked out the 
_ drink and then fell to his supper of fried 
_ potatoes, boned ham warmed over the fire 
at the end of a pronged stick, and a good 
- gulp of whisky. He finished his meal 


_ with Baker’s chocolate and more drags of 


his cigarette to numb the thirst-tortured 
merves of his mouth. After this he slept. 


- sand, disturbed by vivid dreams, the call 
_ of coyote and wail of the wind. When he 
‘opened his eyes hhe stared into a sky bril- 
liant with starlight. For a while he felt 
free, because the sight of stars over him as 
he lay on his back for a night’s lodging was 
a familiar and homelike thing. He had 
tidden night herds in just such lonely fast- 
nesses with the same tang of mesquite in 
the air, the same touch of the desert wind 
turned suddenly cold, but still redolent 
' with the odor of sage, greasewood, and 
' spice-tree. He felt free, but he knew that 
- he was not. He knew, as he thought over 

his situation clearly in the stillness of the 
night, that he was as much a prisoner as if 
the Gila had put him behind bars. The 
outlaw preferred imprisoning his men in a 
desert to holding them: in cabins or cellars. 
For the latter he could be blamed as a kid- 
naper, a brigand. For Drury’s present 
plight the desert could be blamed. And 
the desert was more Shoat ubened han iron 


Aa 
$e 


: 


life: a ae splotchy, ad eee with 
are, black snout. A lizard which poi- 
ons, not with poison glands, but with the 
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me.” 


with—my life—my hands! 


- From side to side he tossed in the warm 


‘his own hand! 


—o8l 


Drury authionse at the thought and 
Aenumed restively. 

Henry Sugeg’s wind-tanned face was 
smiling at him—not grinning, but with a © 
pleasant winsome smile which sharpened 
and broke to a gleam of teeth. Sugg was 
wily, suave, soft tongued, crafty. 


“He will not kill me himself,” Drury _ 


grumbled. ‘He will send others to kill 
He dozed again, rolling over and curs< 
ing because of the burn of his neck. ‘“ But 
damned if I won’t go on fighting. I’ve just 
begun! He’s left me everything to fight 
Thinks he can 
rope me and corral me in his desert! You 
made a mistake, Gila Monster, leaving me | 
my life and my bare hands!” __ 

He jumped up with a start. Then, feel- 
ing again the soft, cool wind with its pun- 
gent, delicious scent of sage, he came to 
himself. The stars were above, as at any 
cow camp on the plains in riding night 
herd. He wished fervently for the distant 
song of cowboys quieting a mill of steers, 
but there was only the doleful wind, and all 
about him in the light of stars and the 
gray dawn he saw forms like tree-boles or 
pronged cactus. 

Drury stared. He laughed softly to ‘ira 


self. A cigarette rolled, the flare of a 
match and a few drags: then he stared 
again. 


Yes, they were “forms.” He could not 


‘remember if there had been pronged so- 


juara all about him. There had been bar- 
rel cactus, from which he had crushed a 
bitter, soothing drink. But there were no 
forms like giant mushrooms. ‘The tops of 
the mushrooms were sombreros. He looked 
from one to the other and they moved. 
Some were crouching. He shrugged his 
shoulders with a sort of hopeless abandon. 

“TI knew he’d send them after me. 
Damned lizard, afraid to even pot me with 
All right, gents, what do 
you want?” 

“We want you, Mr. Gila Monster. ” 

For a moment Drury was convinced that 
these forms surrounding him in the gray 
glow of dawn were apparitions. And, fur- 
thermore, the voice that had come low, cool, 
steady, had said a most confusing thing. 
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Drury recalled his dreams of Sued Suge was 
_ the Gila, there had been no doubt about, 
that. But here was a man speaking for 


a group of tall, silent, waiting figures, ac- 


— cusing him of being the Gila. 

Then a flood of light came into his con- 
fused, sunheated brain. | 

Sige’ $s parting words had been that 
Drary. himself would be called the Gila. 

“ Don’t put your hands into your pockets. 
agin for tobacco,” the same voice came out. 
* Gestures of that sort ain’t considered over- 


ly polite—particular when the chief of the 


Vigilantes says to a man, ‘Mr. Man, I 


want you!’” 


. Are you the chief?” Drury shouted 


Qe. 

“Tam Peter Gaunt, chief, and this here 
- is my posse got up as a escort for to do 
military honors during the ceremony which 
we are about to perform!” _ 

_ “Tf it’s honest-to-God you, Peter Gaunt, 
I’m thankin’ my lucky stars. My life is 
saved. Step up and take me, chief. 
the cuffs on me. Anything. So long as I 
_ smell leather again and feel the sweat of 

a horse, I’m praising God!” 


The men began to close in cautiously, 


so that Drury could see the grim mouths 

under the jet-black shadow of the som- 
breros. | 

“Watch out thar, men. I don’t want to 

have no gun-throwin’. And he’d drop a few 

of us afore we could get him. You seen 

how he handled Crater back in town!” 

7 he en: vont do know who I am!” Drury 
laughed. 

‘¢ Damned right,”’ 

Peter Gaunt stepped forward while a 
half dozen barrels were focused on Drury’s 
head. , 

- “ There you are. It’s all right now, men. 
I played cautiouslike. We could have 
_ dropped him. But Cautious is my name!” 

Gaunt hitched.a few knots of a lariat 
about Tom’s hands, and an audible sigh 
of relief escaped from the men, as if for. 
all that time they had been holding their 
breath. © 
 “ Now, then, Mr. Bronc-peeler. You're 
finished. You came into town and shined 
up to my little gal and busted old Crater 
and snorted around like you was one of our 
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leading coat. But pe ‘game 
work, Mr. “« Cowboy from Texas ’!” 
“T tell you I am from Texas, and ie 
“ And this here posse is from Missouri,” 
the old man shot back. “I always did — 
hear the Gila was supposed to be masquer- 
adin’ about as a leading citizen—but I never _ 
knew he give out that he was a cowboy _ 
from Texas. That’s a good one!” — a 
The rest of the Vigilantes, now that Tom 
was roped, joined in a much heartier laugh. 
‘Well, Mr. Cowboy, we got alittle Texas 
cattle hoss for you-all to ride,” Gaunt an- 
nounced. “4 
“Tm laughing at you, Pater Gaunt!” | 
Drury said. “ You're pulling off something _ 
here that ‘Il make you the laughing stock 
of the county the rest of yee life.” 
“T reckon so.” 4 
The gang joined again in a eats ouilaw q 
as they went down into the gulch to get 
their mustangs. Every man among them 
was a formidable-looking figure in the dawn. 
Each one wore shoulder holster as well as 
cartridge belt and a gun on the thigh. — 
Some of them shoved up their sombreros — 


to wipe sweat from their foreheads; others — 4 


lit cigarettes, the flare of matches illumi- 
nating red, stern, bristling jaws. om 

Drury reflected that this crowd had ~ 
evinced enough caution when first surround- _ 
ing him to show that they were playing no a 
joke. He was convinced that every rider — 
there thought he was the Gila. Henry Suge 
had played his game—whatever it was— __ 
with a consummate skill. 

One man of the posse Drury had not 
yet seen. It was the man who had re- ~ 
mained in the gulch with the horses. , 

“ Sheriff,” Drury said, “ I’ll tell you now 
—and prove it by half a dozen different} 
ways—that you’ve got the wrong man.” : 

“We didn’t pe igs you to admit you were — 
the Gila when you’ve succeeded in keeping — 
it a dead secret for ten years.” 

‘Take me to town, chief, and I’ll get | 
half the population as witnesses.” a 

“Take you into town—wow!” 

The other riders voiced their astonish- 
ment at this suggestion. ‘‘ Whoop-ee! Take | 
him to town! Zowie! The hell of a — 
chance! ”’ | * 

“ And why not?” 


fi 


saat 
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: pee No lynching. Cautious 


aren’t going to take me to town, where 
- do you intend riding?” 
_ “Nowheres. We'll take you up here in 
the hills where my dad was to = up 
his catches.” | oy 
~ “ And a trial?” 

“A trial?” This was also the subject 
of exclamations—and laughter. 
“Tf you take it into your hands to string 
me up without a trial—that’s lynching. 
- Your caution isn’t going to help me much.” 
“No, not much. But I’m plumb cautious 
just the same.” 
They came down into the gulch where 
_ the horses were waiting. It was then that 
Tom had his first glimpse of the man tend- 
ing the horses. 


seen a man step out of his dreams and 
: _ appear suddenly in flesh and blood. It was 

-as if a horrible malignant spirit had in- 
B --carnated itself into something not of its own 


world. And yet when this first qualm of. 


_ puzzlement and fear was conquered, Drury 


- saw the whole truth of his situation in a 


flash. And the truth, simple as it was, did 
not relieve him. It stupefied: him. 

& The glimpse he had was swift, indelible; 
~ it came and went with the flare of a match. 
The man was lighting a cigarette with a 
_ maddening nonchalance, and the light, the 
_ highest color in the whole scene, fell upon 
the smiling mouth, the dark, olive-colored 


cheeks, the blue jaw, the blac shining eyes 


CHAPTER XI. 


DRURY SEES HIS CRIMES. 


turned to Peter Gaunt: 

“Look, here, chief, you can’t let 
arce like this go on. I’m not the man 
want. You know I’m Tom Drury, the 
who came into Cattleoe and broke 
yur horse, and made a vow to get the Gila. 


FEAR-SWAY, 


Sefer’ we passed tie . 
Gaunt exclaimed. “ And 
ive up my man once I got him. I 


« ‘Well, I'm glad to idan that. But if you: 


_ The glimpse shocked him, as if he had. 


Ss the men mounted their horses doete ; 


Well, the Gila’s caught; chief, and if you. 
give me time I’ll prove to you that I’m 
innocent and that the man you want is 
right there!” 

Gaunt answered without so niche as leak 
ing over his shoulder at the horseman Drury 
was accusing. “ You are the man we want,” 
he said. “ Your talk is no good. The case 
is absolutely slick and there ain’t nothin’ 
under the sun or moon that ’Il help you.” — 
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“But I tell you you’ve got the Gila! I~ 


can prove it! There he is—” 

_ This time Gaunt glanced back at the man 
at whom Drury pointed. Henry Sugg was 
suavely smoking the cigarette he had just 
lighted. It did not appear that the accusa- 
tion of this desperate man could in the 
slightest degree disturb his equanimity. 

“‘ Who in the hell are you pointing ate? 
Gaunt asked. 

“At Henry Sugg. I’m swearing fe yeu: 
before God, chief, that the man you want 
is Henry Suge! ‘He took me into un 
desert, and—”’ 

The Vigilantes burst out in a roar of 
laughter. If this was the way their prisoner 
intended to prove his innocence there could 
be no further doubt in their minds as to his 
guilt. 

“Like as not he’s been drinking sojuaro- 
sap.” Henry Sugg laughed, turning to his 
horse and mounting. ‘If he’s got a hallu- 
cination like that, chief, Ill say it don’t 
bother me in the slightest. How about tak- 
ing him directly over to Marty Lingo’s and 
seeing if we can’t clinch the case cinta 
hime” 

- Gaunt: euekt a moment before leading 
his posse down the trail. 

-“ Look here, Mr. -Gila Monster,” he be- 
gan, turning to Tom. 
the slightest ghost of a chance that we’re 
wrong .in this here business. 
want for my men here to see me bust right 
off into a lynch party without a second 
thought. They call me Cautious Peter— 
and I reckon, after all, that ain’t such a 
slouch of a name. 
hanged your forbears wasn’t called a lynch 
judge. And I don’t aim to be called one, 
neither. aa" tell you what I’m goin’ to. 
do: I’m goin’ fo take you over to Lingo’s 
outfit, as this here Henry Sugg suggests. 


“TI said there ain’t — 


But I don’t 


At least, my old dad who 
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We'll get ahat evidence we can conceriin? 
the raid you pulled off last night and then 
we'll give you a regular trial up there in the 
little town behind Lingo’s, where in the old 
days my dad acted as sheriff and hanged 
you birds. Ill promise you this much, since 
you’re plumb down and out: we'll stage a 
regular trial up thar, a peaceable one, and 
then hang you after the trial. If that don’t 
suit, cork up and don’t let me hear another 
word from you till we get there. And, 

lookee here,” the old’ man added as he 
turned his horse down the trail, “‘ if you go 

accusin’ any more of us bein’ the Gila, 

ll hang you first and have the trial 
after!” 

They sue on for a while without fur- 
ther remarks. The jingle of spurs, the retch 
of leather and the intermittent beating of 
the hoofs pane pebbles covered the 
silence. 

Finally the chief turned ” one of his 
Vigilantes, a loose-jointed man with pop- 
ping, red eyes and bulging face muscles, 
who had the reputation among his com- 
panions as being a braggart and something 
of a coward. 

“Look here, Clout,” the chief sail ack 
reckon now eae the denpers over we can: 
do without you on this here expedition, so 
I’m goin’ to send you with a message to. 
my gal.” 

‘““ Better send two of US, chief, ’” Clout 
Gomery suggested. “If I’m ridin’ alone I 
might meet up with this here Gila’s gang. 
They’re liable to be hangin’ ane some- 
wheres, waitin’ to snipe-shoot us.’ 

‘“‘T reckon you can handle three men with 
that thar six-shooter, Clout,” the chief said 
dryly. | 
- “T reckon perhaps so, chief, but—” 

‘And when you get into Cattleoe,” 
Gaunt went on, without heeding the objec- 
tion, ‘ tell my gal that we seen the enemy 
and he’s ourn.”’ 

“The sun’s up,” Henry Sugg remarked, 

laughing. ‘‘ You can make the trip shfe 
enough with the sun up, Clout.” 
_ “ All right, chief,’’ Clout said, swallowing 
uncomfortably as his gaze went across the 
lonely desert. ‘If I get to Cattleoe Ill 
tell the gal that you seen the enemy and 
he’s your: Is that all, chief?” 


el 


tare 
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Naan his voice. 


Tom Drury, Clout,” he said. “ And I prom- 
ised I’d let her know. Tell her that Drury | 


_barns. 


hatless, idle, eed 


Ganat dropped back to Clout’s side 


“She wanted to oe nea abou a 


himself is the Gila and that when he come © 
into Cattleoe day before yesterday he was — 
masqueradin’ like.” 
“Vl explain it to her, hick 
good way with wimmenfolk. : 
Gaunt spurred his horse and again took | 
the lead at the head of the little posse, — 
riding by Drury’s side. : 
“We'll stop at the Lingo outfit,” he re-_ 
marked. “ And after seeing in broad day- 
light how you messed it up last night, may- — 
be you won't have the face to deny who — 
you are.’ 4 
“ Never heard of the Lingo outfit, . Drung 1 3 
protested. 4 
“And I guess they wished they’d never a 
heard of you.” ee 
_ The Lingo ranch was a good bab hours’ 
ride from the mesa, and to reach. it the rid- | 
ers cut northward over the sage ‘plain, the 4 
first rays of the sun casting long shadova™ q 
of horses and men over the flat, sand spaces. — 
As they cantered up into the rolling foot. i 
hills which bordered the north of the desert, 
Drury had his first sight of the cow farm. | 4 | 
Around a shabby, unpainted, sun- warped — 
ranch house were grouped an indiscriminate — 4 
bunch of calf-sheds, bunk-houses, and 
Of one of these, Drury observed, 4 
little remained but a charred black skeleton. , 
The whole outfit, in fact, seemed to be in 
serious disorder. Hog-tied. fences 7 


I got a 


smashed through, tangled strands of cattle- 


proof wire were all that remained of some — 
of the corrals, and ranch-hands stood about | 


“Now, then, men,” the chief said to his 
posse, = eee your holon handy. Stay 
in your saddles. And play cautious. lg 
don’t want no mob violence.” 

The ranchmen came down through the 
corrals to meet the chief. For the first 
time Drury looked upon the long head and 
woeful, narrow-set eyes of Marty Lingo. 49 

e Well, we got your man for you, Marie 
Gaunt announced: ‘ And it’s the first tim 
the Gila was ever took.” - 

Lingo glanced up furtively at Tor | 


a 


UES ne 


| night before. 
The ranchers behind Lingo held back, 


_ staring, with every mark of awe written on 


_ their wrinkled, sun-reddened faces. ot 
_ After his first moment of speechlessness 
in the presence of this famous “ brigand,” 
Lingo looked about at the shotgun deputies 
surrounding the prisoner and Lgevioah) 
found his tongue. — 3 
“Chief! He’s done this job up tied 
_ just like he done it over to the X L outfit. 


: ‘My best ranch-hand is shot and the money | 


I got for my herd has went!” 
“ He’s .. to hang!’ » “nother” rancher 
cried. 


sented. 
Vike.” 
~“ Lynch him! ” a third burst out. 
_ © Lookee what he done, chief! The barn— 
- poor Marty had to borrow money on his 
_ beef-herd to put it up and look at it now— 
_ like a bunch of black cactus over thar.” 
Sure!” Marty broke in. “And my 
: vaquero, Dick Holser—” ~ 
“TY ain’t forgettin’ him,” Gaunt ion in. 
 “ He’s in the house with the ole woman, 
chief. Plugged proper. If the doctor from 
Cattleoe don’t shag out’n here in a hurry, 
_ they’s liable to be bee death chalked 
_ up to this gunman.” — 
“Lynch him!” one~of his companions 
repeated. 
sponsible for, but lynch him. for what he 
_ done to old. Widder Holser’s boy!” 
__ Give ’em a tight-rope party, chief, here 
and now!” a burly cowman yelled out. 
“ Remember, chief, the whole countryside’s 
with him. He'll get off yet!” 
“Now hold on, gents,” Gaunt objected. 
mG agree with you, he’s got to hang for 
what he done. 
thing done. calm and orderly. They ain’t 


“ But I want for him to hang legal- 


Vigilantes. If you-all are afraid my 
soner will get away, then get your 
ses and your six-guns ‘and come along 
‘me. I grant you every one ’s goin’ 
atisfied. But no mob stuff. If they’s 


Fike ae Sich he had ‘pat on “the 


. Hel ties all right,” she: chief as- 


“ ?Tain’t. only money he’s re-— 


But I want to see every- 


» be no mob violence while I’m chief of | 
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ith any yeti it’s got to be done by me. I 
won't have it said of ole Peter Gaunt that 
—they’s any lynchin’ goin’ on in his. county 


without his consent.” 
a You’re doing this peel: right,” 
Henry Sugg put in. There was a marked 


contrast between his calm, oily voice and — 


the excited husky voices of all the others. 
“Don’t by any means take him ate to the 


caty Rae 
Drury, instead of breaking into a then: 


der of oaths, checked himself. He was | 
pale with anger; he decided to bide his 
time. 
Little Marty Lingo took off his seinnets 
and scratched a moist bald head. “If you 
want us to get our saddle hosses,” he re-_ 
marked, “I take it you’re goin’ travelin’ 


with this bird before bes stage the e hang- 


ing?” 
‘« Just travelin’ fur enough so’s our hang- 
in’ will be a goede one,” the mcg de- 


_ creed. 


- “ And that ll be where—in Contes a : 
“Hell, no! If I took this gent to Cat- 


tleoe there'd be a mob fight in the middle 


of the street, and it’s too long a journey 
besides! I’m goin’ to stage the hangin’ 
right away, and I’m ridin’ up into the moun- 
tains here to them little forsaken shacks. 


which used to be called Desolation. In that 


thar town we'll administer our own justice 
without the city folks and judges and 
mayors messin’ in.” = _ 

“Or the Gila’s own men attacking ¥ you 


before you could get back to the city,” ” 


Henry Sugg reminded him. 

“T reckon a hanging at Desolation would 
be satisfactory to us all,” Marty Lingo said, 
seconded by the group of ranchers at his 
side. 
“ And afore we hit out for the trail,’ " 
the chief added, “I want for you to bring . 
all the evidence as you’ve got ag’in’ this | 
gent, because when we get to Desolation 
I’m figurin’ on pullin’ off a regular trial.” 

“Evidence!” Lingo cried. “Is os 
any doubt about this bird?” | 

“‘ Absolutely not. But you cain’t have a 
trial without you have evidence.” | 


“But you can have a hangin’ without _ 


evidence!” a ranch hand brayed out. 
Marty Lingo interrupted the argument, 
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“7 ain’t askin’ for a. lynchin’; ghict despite | 


the wrong done me. I'll offer a bit of evi- 


dence, and it’s all any low-abidin’ man. 


would want for to convict this here road 
agent. We got his horse. It come wan- 
derin’ down the creek last night from the 
box cafion up behind my barn.” 
- Gaunt and Henry Sugg exchanged palpa- 
bly significant glances. — 

‘“‘ Bring the hoss along,’ ordered Gaunt. 


‘¢ When we get to Desolation we'll start off. 


our trial introducin’ the hoss. We'll call it 
Exhibit Av”: 

_ Drury listened to this argument with a 
glum, stoical interest. The fact that Peter 
Gaunt was protecting him from an imme- 
diate lynching gave him hope. For the 
time being he decided to keep quiet. Every 
one was convinced of his guilt. Perhaps if 
lhe waited until the arrival at Desolation he 
- could think up a convincing defense. A 
few faked-up exhibits he was certain would 
give him a chance to show the mockery of 
the whole case. Even this horse they were 


talking of could be used not as a proof 


against him, but as a proof of his complete 
innocence. His horse, he could easily point 
out, was Crater, an outlaw he had broken 
in a city lot before a mob of people. _ 

The chief waited for the return of the 
ranchers who had gone for their mounts 
and guns. Drury looked toward the barns 
expectantly to see what sort of a horse they 
were going to foist upon him as his own. 

When he saw what Marty Lingo led out 
of the corral he realized with a shock the 
- full seriousness of his position. 
_ Gila, had played his game with unbeatable, 
almost uncanny, perfection. The tremen- 
dous power, the trickiness, the merciless 
irony of the Gila and his methods were 
revealed to Drury in one flash. His case 
from then on, he knew, would be practically 
hopeless; he had bucked something too in- 
domitable, too mighty. 

Snubbed to Lingo’s pommel was the big 
gelding Crater. When it was brought to 
join the troop of horses it passed close to 
the prisoner. Old Crater did not look up 
~ at the man who had mastered him. Instead 
he let out a snort, partly of disdain, partly 
of distress. 

“Let me ride the old horse,” Drury said. 


Sugg, the 


was the chief’s laconic answer, 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE ACCUSED. 
RURY came to the conclusion that, a 
although the chief was objecting ‘i 
strenuously to a premature “hanging, 
he was in reality merely “saving” his 
prisoner for a mock trial and a private 
lynching. He recalled the fact that Sugg, — 
not satisfied with disarming him and leavy- : 
ing him helpless in the desert, had actually 
used his horse as a piece of dening evi- ' 
dence. | 
The hat, of which he had bon feprived : 
at a time when a hat was most needed, — 
would probably be used as another unde- a 
niable proof of his guilt. The fact that — 
he had been left in the desert under the — 
boiling sun without his hat was apparently — 
a secondary condition with his persecutor. — 

It appeared that Sugg wanted to use the hat 
as one of the strands in his deftly cast — 
net. No sooner had these thoughts come ~ 
to Drury’s mind than little Marty Lingo © 
called one of his vaqueros, who held in his — 
hand a big sombrero with beaded Hopi de- 
sign. E 
Old Gaunt took the hat, coving it on 4 
his upraised forefinger. “ This here som- _ 
brero, gents, will be Exhibit B.” He turned — 
to ‘Drury. ““T reckon you-all will be need- — 
in’ this durin’ the rest of our ride up to _ 
Desolation,” he said. “The sun will be — 
beatin’ down hot toward noon.” NS 4 
Drury set his jaw, resigning himself for 4 
the moment to the grim fate which was — 
enveloping him. As he thought of this 4 4 
second dastardly trick of the Gila Monster — 
he felt that his fate was inescapable. It — 
was the same feeling he had had the day — 
before when he saw ae noose of the lass- — 
rope poising above his head. 4 
Just before the posse started on its ride — 
into the mountains Lingo’s wife came out — 
of the ranch-house, followed by the mother — 
of the wounded vaquero. Both were pale, — 
sun-faded women, broken by the life of the 
ranch. Marty’s wife was grim, web a set ji 
look of triumph on her mouth as she stared 


ae 


ib THE: FEAR-SWAY. 


up at the ea prisoner. 
mother, a wretched ia of a woman, was 


Be « pal go back “and cad to that boy 
that’s wounded,” Marty ordered. “ We 
- don’t want no women bawlin’ about this 
here lynching party.” 
_ Marty’s wife held up her fix to Drury. 
“T ain’t bawlin’ about you, murderer 
_ that you are! It’s about us I’m worritin’. 
How can you repay us by hangin’ up on 
a sycamore limb? How can you pay the 
_ drudgery I’ve went through? You’ve ruined 
- us—and you’ve shot up our men! 
you've killed the cattlemen all about us 
as wants to keep law and order! It’s only 
the cowards you let go on livin’ their lives 
like desert rats in holes. But we weren’t 
_ cowards! We fought ye! Weshowed ye! 
_ And you’re payin’ now!” _Her voice mount- 
ed to almost a scream. 
words of her husband, cursing at her, beg- 
_ ging her to be quiet. ‘‘I will tell him! I 
_ will say what I want!” She broke down, 
whimpering: “ But the money—the money 
_ that-was to keep us goin’ for another year— 
is it too late? Is it lost? Can’t we get 
- some of it to start buildin’ up agin?” 
_. Marty swore loudly as the posse gath- 
ered reins to start. | 


“‘ Can’t you do one good deed—the last— 


and let us start agin?” 
The chief, who disliked scenes in which 
- women played emotional leads, shrugged 


_ his shoulders and clucked to his horse, bid- 


_ ding Drury to follow. Drury had listened 
_ to every word of the woman’s railing. Her 
_ vehemence was so cutting that he felt a 
_ strange sensation, almost inexplicable, com- 
ing over him. He felt as if he had actual- 
_ ly committed the crime himself. Such was 
_ the directness and the power of her accu- 
sation. 

eo Cheer up, lady! ”” he called out over ous 
shoulder. “ Remember that the Gila’s 
_ kingdom is crumbling. If I have anything 
to say about it you'll get your money back, 
even if it’s hidden away as far as Mexico.” 
_ The ranch wife’s companion, an older 
woman, clutched at the reins of Drury’s 
rse - before he could turn to follow the 


aout the old 


coals. 


‘woman of the only thing she’s got! 


And | 


It drowned the 
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cried. “‘ He: was a big, brave boy, and 
he fought them. He wouldn’t let them 
touch a poor ole woman like me! He 
fought them, and they hurt him, and a S 
lyin’ in there, sufferin’.”’ 

She stared up at Drury, and her: eyes, 
which had been bleary and sullen, seemed — 
to slowly clear until they were burning 
“You killer! You yellow coyote! 
You are the one that robbed a poor ole 


son! If my son dies I'll come to yon and 
Vl kill you.” 


* There now, ole mother!” Cae remon- — 


strated. “ Don’t get all wrought up and 
tremblin’ thataway. It ain’t going to buy 
you nothin’! You’re tremblin’ and tearin’ 
yourself to pieces.” 

He took her arm, which we had raise 
against Very. In her hand was a re- 
volver. | 

“The varmint! 


for what he done. If my boy dies God will 


‘get’ him. The Gila can’t get away from 


Him—no, ye can’t!” 

“He can’t get away from me, either, 
Mother Holser,” Gaunt said proudly. 
“We're goin’ to string this here bird up 
right after we give gon a trial, and then 


‘we'll round up his gang.” 


_ “Tf your boy dies, Mrs. Hae ? Tom 
Drury said, “ rest assured he’ll be avenged. 
The Gila is going to pay for these wrongs.” 
' The old woman stared into Tom’s face. 
For a long moment she looked, blinking as 
shé faced the sun. The fire in her eyes 
seemed to soften, or else to change color to © 
something perhaps warmer, but certainly 
not so piercing and dreadful. She clung 
to the chief’s arm, her hands shaking, part- 
ly with palsy, partly with exhaustion. A 
big tear trickled down the furrow of her 


~ cheek. 


“We must be ridin’ on, Mrs. Hae 
Gaunt said. He turned to Marty and the: 
ranch hands. 
Desolation. We'll want you up thar for 
witnesses. I want all of you, for, as I’ve 
always swore, you cain’t have a trial with- 
out you have witnesses.” 

_ The posse hit out for the Desolation trail. 


A short ride, loping and walking, inter- — 


spersed with breathing spaces, brought 


My — 


God will punish hin ie 


“You men follow us up to © 
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them well into the foothills. es tt was 
that they found a road, rocky, gutted, over- 
grown with chaparral and greaseweed— 
formerly a trail for prairie schooner, — 
coach and pony express rider. 
Gaunt and his prisoner led the proces- 
sion, and the troop of Vigilantes followed 
(To be continued 
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dangled his legs in the Atlantic Ocean 
and regarded the amie: of dawn 
pensively. 

“It’s going to be a hot Aa he re- 

_ marked to no-one in particular. 
“TT know it,’ snapped the doctor, itri- 
tably. He removed the jacket of his py- 
jamas and stood erect, clad only in the 
lower half of his sleeping apparel. “‘ There’s 
one comfort,” he went on more calmly. 
“We'll be dry, at least.” He wrung out 
the dripping garment he held in his hands. 
_ The young man who had been traveling 
for pleasure yawned. ‘“ I’m going to sleep,” 
he announced. ‘“ Somebody watch me and 
see that I don’t fall overboard. Didn’t 
get a wink last night. I had three aces 
going in when she struck, too. In another 
five minutes I’d have—oh, well, I didn’t, 


Te justice of the Supreme Court 


so why worry?” He composed himself for 


slumber. The doctor looked at his sprawled - 
eee 


. of the boats?” inquired the spalein of the | 


never looked for a boat. . 


on ue calico’ pai ‘ aid behind h 7 
ranch hands mounted on stubby cow pon S, 
At the rear, his blood bay fretting itse 
into foam in its desire to break ahead wi 
the leader, rode Sugg, calm, smiling, smo: 
ing wisps of cigarettes without ceasing. — 
NEXT WEEK.) 


have gone overside dressed pretty much in 
what he could grab. It’s a wonder he kept ~ 
afloat at all in that overcoat. Well—” 7 

looked about him. The morning light was — 
coming swiftly up out of the east. In the a 
dawn-glow the vast ocean stretched about — 
the three men, empty and flat except for 
their unstable speck of safety. “See any - 


Supreme Court. | 

“ Not a boat. She went down so fast chag 
I doubt if many got away. It’s one of | 
God’s own miracles that this life-raft floated _ 
loose, and another that I found it in the — 
dark. I was pretty nearly all in when I 
heard you yell. How did you get on it?” 

“I was asleep when we struck, and didn’t — 
get to the deck till she was pretty nearly — 
under. I must have lost my head, for I 
The tilt of the — 
deck did it.”” He shuddered at the recollec-_ 
tion. ‘ When a man wakes out of a sound | 
sleep and hears eee 2 ae sceeaivs 


for lou days, ve finds se Sohiace ahi 


he’s” ‘come to depend on, slanted at nearly 


forty PaErbeS = 

gy tae | wade said the doctor. “I felt the 

°° same way.” is 

swimming as hard as I could. I used to be 
a pretty fair swimmer when I was younger, 
but Ill bet I broke my own record. I heard 
the ship go down behind me, in the dark, 
and there were shrieks and gurglings—”’ 
Again the justice of the Supreme Court 
paused and covered his face with his hands. 


In a moment he had recovered himself. 
“T kept on swimming blindly, and all of a: 
i hitcit 


sudden I came right on the raft. 
so hard with my hand that I think I 
sprained my wrist. I climbed aboard and 
rested, and then yelled at intervals till I 
heard you in the water. 
picked him up.” He indicated the young 
- gentleman who had been traveling for pleas- 
ure. ‘“‘ The next question is, what do we 
do?” 


Morning had come full upon them while 


they were speaking. The sun flung fiery 
darts across the levels of the sea, gilding the 
crests of the long leisurely swells and mak- 
ing deep jade shadows in the hollows. The 
doctor and the judge stood on the gently 
rocking life-raft and scanned the ocean. 
Not a sail, not a smoke-cloud. The im- 
--mense watery plain was unbroken by the 
faintest sign of hope. 
_. “ What’s that?” cried the doctor. ‘ Look 
: —wait till it rises on thetswell. ewes oe 
e | Biding the eG heaving water, aha 
: two hundred yards away, was a black ob- 
ject, apparently a spar, with a curious- 
looking lump attached to it in the middle. 
At the doctor’s cry the lump moved and 
waved an nie ratsint able human arm. 
“A survivor! He sees us!” The two 
men waved frantically. The young man 
who had been asleep, aroused by the noise, 
eaped to his feet and joined them. The 
spar with its human freight moved slowly 
toward the raft. 
- “ He’s swimming and pushing it,” said 
doctor. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he let go? It’ll 
him forever to get here at that rate.” 


ee ee he can’t. swim, 
on this craft?” 


“Well, anyhow, I jumped and started 


That’s all till we 
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Is there a rope 
The judge found a small coil of rope at- 
tached to a corner of their unwieldy ship; 


he waited till the man on the spar had 
struggled within distance, and flung the line 


-awkwardly, but with sufficient accuracy, to 


drop the end of it across the spar. The 
survivor reached it and deftly made it fast 
to his support; then he slipped free and. 


_ with long, smooth strokes swam to the raft. 
_ In a moment he had hoisted himself aboard — 


and lay panting on the narrow deck. 


. The three men looked at their new pas- — | 


senger with interest. He was a man of mid- 


dle age, apparently; his dark hair, dripping Lee 


though it was, still was crisp and curly: He 
was naked, eaias evidently discarded his 
clothes for greater freedom in swimming, 
and his body, glistening in the sunlight, 
showed rippling muscles indicative of great 
strength. In fact, he almost immediately 
recovered from the exhaustion of his swim, | 
and, sitting up, looked at his rescuers. 

‘“‘T know you,” he said suddenly to the 
doctor. “ You’re Dr. Savage, the psychi- 
atrist. I saw a good deal of you on ship- 
board.”’ 

‘ You did?” The doctor was plainly puz- 
zled. ‘‘ I don’t remember—how did ie 
escape ?”’ : 

The man hated the pee “We 
seem to be the only ones who did get 
away,” he said caimly. ‘“ I won’t deny that 
I was very thankful to see your raft. I 
saw it an hour ago, and I’ve been tins 
to push that spar along ever since.” 

“Why didn’t you yell?” demanded he 
doctor. The new arrival’s calmness seemed 
to irritate him. 

““ Needed all my wind for switamine. 
You weren’t moving, I was. Why waste 
the breath?” 

The judge came to the rescue. 

““ Gentlemen, I am not quite certain as to 
the social demands of a situation like the 
present,” he said lightly. .‘“‘ However, in 
order to escape the dreadful fate of Gil- 
bert’s unfortunate castaways, who couldn’t 
speak to each other because they hadn’t 
been introduced, let me say that my name is 
Delavah—Thomas Delavan; I am a justice 
of the Supreme Court when I am at home. | 
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This gentleman ”—he indicated dies young ne 
man who had been traveling for pleasure— 


“is Mr. George Hamilton, of New York, 
recently at the same table with myself in 
the saloon, Our common friend, the doctor, 
you already know. And now might i 
ask—” - 

The naked man rose and bowed. 

“T’m glad to meet you, gentlemen,” he 
said. “ My name is—Summers.” 
‘The three men started. The doctor spoke 
first. ‘ Summers!” he cried. 
the—” , 

“ Correct!” broke in the other. ‘“ Sum- 
mers, the murderer, traveling free of charge 
from the country whence he had been ex- 
tradited to the country where—”’ He 


checked himself, The young man broke in. - 


_“ But—but DP’ve-seen you on board! You 
‘were always with that detective—what’s his 
~ name—Craddock! 

you get away?” 

The murderer smiled codhoniy: “ When 

the ship struck last night Craddock and I 
had a little argument. He wanted to hand- 

cuff me and get me into the same boat 

with him. I objected. As a result of my 


arguments he decided to remain behind in | 


the cabin while I went on deck.- Unfortu- 
nately, I had taken some little time to con- 
vince him of the undesirability of his course, 


so when I reached the deck I was alone. 
I went overboard with some things which 


are at present attached to yonder spar. 
_ And here I am.” . 
His listeners shrank back in. horror. 
- “You mean to say you—killed him?” said 
the judge at last. 

““T don’t know whether or not he was 
dead when I left him,” retorted Summers. 
“But I am fairly certain that he is not 
among those present now. And now sup- 
pose we stop talking about the past and 
consider the present—and more particularly 
the future. Has any man here a sugges- 
tion?” | 

The others were silent. In some strange 
way the murderer, naked and an outcast 
- from civilization though he was, had domi- 
nated their spirits. 


“‘T thought not,” said Summers, still with 


an evil smile on Lis face. Then ee turned 
suddenly on young Hamilton. 


““ Summers, 


_ he? How did - 


‘side the pale, a being to be. hunted and 


spar abeardl? | | , ous, 
Hamilton, amazed at ty canoe! 
the attack, hesitated. Instantly Summers — 
stood over ‘him, menacing, terrible. | 4 
“Haul in that rope!”’ he thundered. 
“You know who I am! -By Heaven, T 3 
could kill the three of you with my bare 7 
hhands—and I will if you-don’t jump when I 
speak!’’ He curved his powerful arms, and 


the muscles stood out like « Haul 4 
in that rope!” 4 
Hamilton hesitated no ioripe: He piled | 4 


at the line which the fugitive had made _— 
fast to the spar, and presently the dripping _ 


stick of wood was close alongside. Sum- q : 
mers waved Hamilton away and reached to 
seize the bundle that was lashed to the spar 
near the middle. With a deft twist he loos- : 
ened the knot, and holding the bundle under — 
his arm, pushed the supporting timber off. 
Then he rose and confronted the others. = 
ks You three,” he said with withering con- 4 
tempt, “represent the forces of law and. 
order. You’re strong when you number 1 
yourselves by the million; you lean on each — 4 


other for support, and when anything out of © 


the way happens you yap for help like alot 
of whipped dogs. When the help doesn’t — 
arrive you curl up and quit. Last night you 
came face to face with one of the elementals _ . 
—you met death, and the result was that — 
Nature’s laws superseded your codes and 
regulations. ‘There was a struggle for ex- : 
istence, and in that struggle, as you know if _ 


you ‘ve read anything, only the fittest sur- . _ 


vive. You civilized apes! Not one of you : 
is a man—but I am! You, free and be- 7 
longing to the ruling classes, lost your heads — 


‘the moment you were faced with a real — 


crisis. _What did you come away with? — 
Your lives and that’s all. I am a murderer, 
according to your classification; I am out- 


destroyed; I was a. prisoner—your prisoner. — 
To-day your laws are not worth the paper 
they’re written on. The fittest will survive. Pe 
Look!” his 7 
He spread the cover of his bitadlescail 
waterproof slicker—out on the deck, cand 3 
displayed its contents. a 
“One flask,” he said in the manner of 
a man taking an inventory, “ containing 
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a useful should it ee oa 
One automatic pistol, loaded. I congratu- 
- late myself on the job of packing. It ap- 
- pears that the water has not harmed ip 
specimen. However, it’s well to be sure.’ 
He pointed the weapon into the air and 
pulled the trigger. The pistol spat flame; 
the echoless report was curiously not loud 
in the level stillness. “ And that’s all right. 
Next, one bottle of spring water. My erst- 
while guardian was particular about his 
drink, an idiosyncrasy for which I -thank 
his spirit. That’s all, except a tin of crack- 
ers and a couple of boxes of bouillon cubes; 
packed watertight, as you observe. I regret 
that I had not time to make larger inroads 
upon the supplies of our late friend the 
steward. However, it might be worse.” 
His manner changed abruptly. 
longer the suave showman. ‘There are 
nine shots left in this pistol. I could kill 
you all now, if I chose—and I will kill you 
when I do choose. But not just yet. You!”’ 
He leveled his automatic at the judge. 
“ Take off those pyjamas aca give them to 
me! ) 

He was obeyed in ee 
word of command the young man who had 
_ been traveling for pleasure shared his gar- 
ments with the divested jurist. 

“‘T could leave you naked to the sun, if 
I chose,” said Summers. ‘‘ But I need your 
services at present.” He paused. His 
_ glance swept the ocean about. 

‘There seem to be some sticks floating 


yonder,” he went on, indicating a point 
where the rise and fall of the swell was 


- flecked with débris. “ Hamilton, suppose 
you swim out and bring some bits aboard— 
long ones for preference?” 

_. Under the threat of the pistol the young 
man dived off the raft. A few strokes 
brought him to where the floating splinters 
_marked all that remained, save the raft 
itself, of last night’s disaster. He soon 


e petiimned, pushing before him a> shattered 


oar and a slender plank. 

eee That’s good,” commented Summers 
briefly. “ Now the rest of you get busy 
and rig a shelter with those poles and this 
There’s enough rope, I think. I 
it something to keep the sun off me.’ 

His orders were obeyed. The three men 


Summers. 


He was no 


At another 


shielded from the sun and in a position 
where he could watch every move the wag 
made. 

The three victims of his tyranny suinehad 
uncomfortably in the growing heat. They 


were beginning to grow thirsty. But Sum- 
mers had the precious bottle of water at his 
elbow, and none of them cared to dare cer- — 


tain death in the effort to reach it. The 


man in the shade of the improvised awning __ 


read their glances and laughed. 


“You'd like some water, wouldn’t you??? G 


The 
The only reason 


he sneered. ‘ Well, you'll get none. 
fittest is going to survive. 


I’m letting you live is because I may need : 


you for something else. You'll get nothing 


to eat and nothing to sasestis Melee tell you. 


that now.” 
The doctor spoke. ‘‘ Suppose yout drive 
us too far? Suppose we refuse to Sy what 
you wish?” | 
Summers laughed. “ Not you! 
a little about psychology, doctor. 


the last possible minute, and you’ll do what 


I tell you as long as you can stand. While — 
Again he went 

through one of his curiously characteristic 
His tone became light-- 


there’s life there’s hope.” 


changes of manner. 
ly conversational. 
isn’t it? 


““ Lucky thing it’s calm, 


wouldn’t have room enough for all of us 
in a storm.” 


_ The day glowed pitilessly toward its fice 
With the fall of evening the three thirst-tor-_ 
tured men felt a little reliéf. Summers had 
refreshed himself guardedly during the heat 
of the afternoon: one biscuit and one swal-— 


low of water was the limit of his allow- 


ance to himself. As the dark deepened and — 
the brilliant stars appeared—the night was — 


moonless—Summers was moved to speech, 


his words during the day having been con- 
fined to the issuing of orders and curt re- 


fusals to several demands for water. 


“You poor, civilized fools!” he said. i 
“ Why don’t you jump overboard and end — 
it? You haven’t a chance to live, and you © 


The shelter, inex- 


If the wind should come up I'd 
have to kill you all, you know. This raft 


were ales cowed Gs the “iduinatiog é per- 
sonality of this killer. 
pertly made though it was, seemed to satisfy 
He crawled under it and lay, © 


& 


I bow oo 
The will 
to live is too strong. You'll hang on till _ 
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‘know it; but you prefer to Hane on and 
be tortured by thirst and hunger and the 
sun for another day and maybe another. 
I don’t think you have the stamina to last 
longer than that. You'll probably attack 
me some time during the time of your suf- 
_ ferings, and then I’ll shoot you down. But 
I’ve decided not to kill you outright. Tl 
cripple you. You represent to me the in- 
effectiveness of the sheltered world of men 
when deprived of their fellows. ‘You are 
particles of a mass; as a whole I will admit 
that you are almost irresistible; you accom- 
plish your purpose clumsily, ponderously, 
at a frightful waste of energy and time, but 
- you do accomplish them. However, when 
you are isolated a higher law than your 
mass-manufactured statutes comes into 
play—the law of Nature, gentlemen, the law 
of God—the law of the survival of the fit- 
test. You are not fit to live in the con- 
flict with Nature; hence you will presently 
die. Ihave opposed men all my life; hence 
Nature is kind to me. I will live. Man is 
Nature’s enemy, and when he strays from 
his protecting works she strikes him down 
without pity, except those favored ones who 
have it in them to best her in the only way 
she can be bested, which is by scorning the 
protection of the mass and living eine to 
oneself. 
- “Tam strong—you are weak. When an 
emergency arose you looked around for 
some of the servitors you have trained to 
wait upon you at the expense of your 
natural initiative; failing to find your ser- 
vants ready at your call you were helpless. 
I have fended for myself all my life, and 


when the moment came I was ready. 4 met 


opportunity halfway. The result—well, I 
am free, I have food and water, I hold three 
lives under my hand to do with as I will—to 
make serve me, to amuse me, and finally to 
destroy at my good pleasure. Bah! You 
are contemptible, you three. 
“Vou, a judge, ordained to sit over your 
fellows and mete out what you call. justice! 
Who put you there? The very men whom 
you strip of their possessions by a stroke of 
a pen, or deprive of freedom and even life. 
The poor, pitiful, helpless mass must needs 
choose some one of themselves to say what 
they shall do, and say and think! And you, 


3 iho Lf: one Hae sabi the 
people run when they have brok L 
Jaws and don’t know what’s the matter wit 
them! 
haven’t enough sense to live as they ought — 
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You are what you are because men _ 


to live. Men have become what you call — 
civilized; that is only another way of saying q 
that they have thrown overboard the laws — 
of temperance and moderation, which are 
the only laws of health, © 4 

“‘ As for you, Hamilton, you useless cum- — 
berer of the earth, I have move respect for — 
you than I have for either of your far more ~ 
respectable companions. You are a noth- — 


‘ing, a cipher; but you don’t assume to be — 


anything else. You are an idler, and that ig — 
something I can understand, because even — 
an idler can be genuine. Those others are — 
shams. There is room in the world for — 
idlers, and if circumstances were slightly — 
other than as they are I would say to you, ~ 


* Go in peace, so that you promise to = 4 


on idling.’ 4 

“ And now, peatland: I have said my © 
say. There will be sleep for no one this — 
night. I will see that you stay awake. I 
am stronger than you, and can do without ~ 


‘sleep for hours longer than you. Later, © 


when you are exhausted, I will allow you to ~ 
sleep, and will sleep myself, secure in the 
knowledge that you are helplessly sunk in — 
slumber. Thus I assure myself safety from — 
medicine, the law, and leisure—the three — 
worst enemies of natural man.” ee 

The night wore through somehow. Not — 
for a moment did Summers relax his vigi- — 
lance, and did one of his wretched victims — 
nod he was upon him with kicks and curses, — 
while the other two watched, helpless @ 
against the murderer’s ready pistol. An- — 
other dawn streaked the ocean; the water — 
changed from black to the green of pine — 
groves, then lightened to foam-flecked emer- 


si a 


_ald; the sun tipped the swells with splendor; 4 


another day was upon the survivors. q 

The three victims of Summers’s tyranny — 
were in wretched plight. Since the vessel 4 
had struck they had had no food or drink; 
after their labors they had not been per- 
mitted rest. Their lips were cracked, their 
throats consumed as with flame; their: eyes” 
seemed sunk inches deep in their heads. | | 
Summers, too, showed the effects of lack of 


but he } had aa ale and was ap. 
ch better condition. He looked at his 


i _ companions i in the swiftly growing light and 
- laughed. — 


“Still all here?” he said. “I had an 


_ idea that perhaps one of you would get tired 


and slip overboard during the night. 
will to live is a strong thing. Well, here’s 


The 


another day! I think I shall breakfast.” 
He helped himself to a pair of biscuits, 


‘and took a temperate pull at the bottle of 


water. It was still three-quarters full, the 


three noted. The doctor felt a savage im- 


_ killed, but before he died he would have one 


pulse surging in him. He would fling him- 
self on that mocking devil; he might be 


swallow—just one delicious draught that 
would cool his throat and soothe his swollen 
tongue. With an effort he steadied himself. 
He must hang on. Hang on—for what? 
More torture, more suffering. Was it worth 
it? He looked at his companions; they 
were in as evil a plight as himself. It 


‘seemed vain to keep living, to fan the spark 


of existence merely to prolong agonies al- 
ready almost past bearing. 


Suddenly his mind cleared. He found | 
outfung hand carried Summers’s gaze with | 


himself looking at the raft and its passen- 


gers, himself included, almost impersonally, 
as he would regard a case brought to him 
for diagnosis. And as a patient’s symptoms 
indicated the trouble to be met, what he saw 
brought its own solution. 

«‘ Summers!”’ he cried; and at the sound 
of the authority he had summoned to his 


voice the murderer, crouched in the shadow 


of his awning, started and swung to face 


him with ready pistol and a snarl on his 


lips. 


‘““ Summers! ”’ aes the doctor. . ‘ Give 


‘me that pistol.’ 


“Give you—you must be crazy!” Sum- 
mers’s finger trembled on the trigger. “‘ You 
make a move and [’ll—”’ 

“No.” By an almost superhuman effort 


of will the doctor made his voice calm and 


_ of racking pain to his throat. 
_shoot. 
you want to live. 


steady, though each word brought a pang 


You will give me the pistol because 
You have not escaped 


the man-made laws of which you spoke so 
_ lightly. You say you will survive us be- 


_ cause you are the fittest to survive. You 
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of food and water. | 


** No, don’t — 
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are stronger; you have control of the supply 
But you cannot survive 
us by many hours. 
“ We are on a raft in mid-ocean. If we 


had been cast ashore on an island where ~ 


there was a chance of wresting life from the 
soil you would undoubtedly have been the 
last man alive, and might even have flour- 
ished, for you are fitter than we to tear 
from Nature the living she so grudgingly 
parts with; but you are not on an island. 
Nothing but the mere brute will to live has 
made you treat us as you have. You would — 
have known, if you had allowed yourself to 


think, that there was no hope for any of 


us; that the possession of that bottle of 


water and those biscuits could at the most 


prolong your life but a few hours. When 
they were gone, what did you plan to do? 
.“ For a moment you saw yourself in the 
position of the primal man, living because 
of his power over his mates, and as such © 
you dominated us. But you have not con- 
sidered the future. That is a function of 


civilized man, not of the brutes with which 


you are so anxious to ally yourself. 8 
“Look there and there!” The doctor’s 


it, and he saw what the awning had hidden 
from him—a cloud of smoke on the horizon 
in the south, and another farther east. He 
sprang to his feet with a snarl of rage; 
but the doctor’s words flowed on in a tor- 
rent. 

“Those are not chance steamers that 
may pass us!” he cried. ‘‘ Those steamers 
are hastening to this very spot, brought by 
the wireless summons that went out before © 


_ our boat sank. They know the latitude and > 


longitude; we have not drifted appreciably; 
hy will be here in a few hours. Civiliza- - 
tion, Summers, never left us for one instant. 
The day of the primal beast has passed, and — 
man rules supreme! You are no longer the 
strongest of a group of animals, holding 
possession of the means of existence; you 
are a man like us, and subject to our laws. 

Give me the pistol!” | 

The judge and young Hamilton were 

staring amazed at the tableau of the two 
men. Their attention, which had been dis- 
tracted by the sight of the approaching _ 
rescuers, now swung back to the immediate _ 
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vicinity. They looked at Summers and foe 
got their hopes and sufferings in amazement 
at the transformation he had undergone. 
His personality, which had radiated easy 
- confidence, had now shrunk to a sort of 
trapped expression of fear; his lips were 
drawn baek over his teeth, his free hand 
was clenched into a convulsively working 
fist. His whole attitude indicated a beast 
driven to corner and prepared to ) fight to 
the death. 

“They won’t get me alive!” he gritted. 
“Tl plug you first and save a shot or so 
for the boat’s crew that tries to take me 
off—and one for myself at the last. Stand 
back!” 

But the doctor faced him calmly. 

“ The will to live, Summers! You’re not 
a rat in a corner—you’re a man. You will 
surrender peaceably, because you believe 
that by hiring the best legal talent when 
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4 THE EMPTY SADDLE. 


“OWARD morning a rack of clouds 

- out of the east brought a chill rain 
4 on the riders, and far to the west 
the moon sank among the peaks. At last 
- it went down, looking as if it had been 


blown into fragments and was lost amid the 


peaks and hurrying clouds. 
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abysmal brute and up again to the status 


steamers indicated to the castaways that 


you ‘return to Nae York you 3 
the electric chair. Remember, § Summe 
you are in civilization again.” ais ae 

There was a moment of silence. ‘Then & 
the man crouching under the awning — 
changed once more—his last metamorphosis, _ 
from the triumphant primate down to the — 


of a man among men. 

“You win, doc,” he said with a grin; 
and his very voice was devil-may-care. — 
““You’ve got the goods. Here you are.” — 
He tossed the automatic into the air, caught 
it by the barrel and presented it to the doc- ~ 
tor. “ And now, folks, let’s split what’s left 
of this water. I'll take a little brandy in — 
mine, thanks.” q 

A long hoot from the nearer of the two 


they had been seen and that rescue was at 
hand. 
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Jimmy Million ahcok from cold. His 
light silk costume was wet through. The | 
purr of the rain in the trees overhead added 
to the melancholy. Presently the Gan 
who sat invisible upon the white blur of his — 
stallion, called his companions to halt. 3 

Jimmy drew down his bay. | 

““ Are we close to Nalaczi’s?” he shivered 

The American saw Goombah slide to t 
ground across the white body of his stallion 


my at: to the ones witht ‘paint 
ness. The insides of his legs were very 
sore. He shook as if he had Arkansas ma- 
- laria. ~ 
“ Whu-what hie we - s-stopped for?” - 
-chattered. 
“For prayers, ’sieu’. 
Million looked at the dim form: 
‘“‘P-prayers wh- while we're ch-chasing 
- women?”’ 
“Are you ill?” Setined te Targui. 
“Nun-no, Go ahead. 
- going to pup-pray here?” — 
‘A little further on, m’siew’, where there 
is water.” 
A master shake wena Siciog* 
“ Wuh-wuh-water?”’ 
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With a grunt of affirmation Goombah 


_ moved forward in the darkness, and Jimmy 
followed the dark form by sound. The 
white stallion also dropped in behind the 
raider, but at a word from Goombah the 
animal stopped. Twelve paces distant his 
white form was lost in darkness. 
_ The footfall of the men was muffled in 
wet leaves. The rain fell monotonously 
eo with an increasing chill. The sky was 
a frayed and hurrying dun. The thought 


“of praying in the rainy night, the thought 


_ of walking to some particular spot for water 


and there to pray in the rainy night filled 


_ Jimmy with sour amusement. ‘“ What a 
superstition,” he thought. Presently he 
found himself on a surface of stone whose 
western side gave the American a sense of 
void. Rain and wind whipped about this 
exposed point. 
_ The man from Ouarglum paused. 
_ “Here it is, and over here is water if 
_m’siew’ wishes to bathe.” 
f The thought put an extra quiver into the 
-entomologist’s shrinking body. He tried 
to decline, but made only a chattering. He 


a gurgle of water sounded amid the whisper 
f the rain. He heard him put sandals 
de and the plash of his ablutions. Then 
saw the tall inky figure return, kneel to- 
1 the East and begin a prayer in Arabic. 
Million stood with shoulders hunched. 

could feel drops of water trickling down 


sT°1s EAST. 


Are you gug- 


_ empty. 


heard the Targui grope his way to where 


a 


: his back. But presently some festiows for 
_ the weirdness of the murmuring biown : man 


came over him. The night-shrouded moun- 
tains, the peculiar desolation of the moon- - 
set he had just witnessed had its effect on 
the American’s mood. The man from 
Ouarglum was praying. An odd impulse 


came over the entomologist to join’ him. 


Like most American men Jimmy never _ 
prayed nor even thought of prayer. So 
this impulse aroused a queer self-conscious- 
ness. He glanced around in Feggy’s direc- 
tion, with a guess at how the little man 
would take it. The cockney was now 
barely visible and seemed lost in some 
reverie. | 
Million considered it another moment, ‘ 
then knelt awkwardly, almost experiment-_ 
ally in the drizzle. 
stantly soaked through. Not a notion of 
worship came into his head. The chill rain 
contracted his shoulder muscles into pain- — 
ful knots. The wet stone bruised his knees. 
There was no prayer in him, But in this 
venerable attitude, a loneliness came upon 
him. The black mountains around him 
and the hurrying sky above him were 
He knelt to emptiness. There was 
something appalling about it. He could 
not pray. But he seemed to grow smaller 


_and smaller among the dark mountains, un- 


til he was a tiny kneeling speck amid in- 
finite emptiness. He thought of the man, 
Ibn Mulai. 

A - faint gray filtered into the ey 
Morning came in imperceptible gradations. 
Presently he could see the Targui touching | 
his forehead to the stone in a passion of 
devotion. Then Feggy became quite plain, 
still deep in thought. An instant after he 
saw Gwarli stretched out on the stones, fast 
asleep. A faint vapor arose from his sleep- | 
ing body as from a sleeping hound. Then 
he saw the rain that filled earth and sky — 
with a chill perpendicular shimmer, _ | 

With the next increment of light, Million - 
made out the figure of a naked man, some 
thirty yards distant, sitting motionless on ~ 
the cliff. The man sat upright, legs under 
him in Arab fashion, and the veil of rain — 
dimmed his features. It was the man Ibn 
Mulai. The adept’s face was without ex- 
pression. His eyes were closed. Apparent-_ 


His knees were in- | 
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ly he was in some sort of trance. 


a candle with the first touch of sun. The 
glowing peak seemed to hang in midair 
above a smoking world. ‘The brilliant 
point lay straight past the adept and 
framed the long ascetic head in gold. 

Million arose with all thought of his own 
devotions completely dispersed. He shiver- 
ed violently and rubbed his sore knees. He 
felt an impulse to go up and speak to the 
mokaddam. The long dark face fascinated 
the American. 

By Ibn Mulai’s side on the roe was a 
little earthenware bowl with three or four 
dates in it. The adept’s hands lay prone 
on his thighs. The American went up and 
touched the 
shoulder almost with a feeling of sacrilege. 
It was cold and without any feeling of life. 

“Ton Mulai!” said Million in a low tone. 
- He stood looking fixedly at the lifeless 
face and closed, sunken eyes. A queer 
sense of necessity came over him. He put 
both hands on the cold shoulder. ‘“ Ibn 
Mulai!”’ he repeated earnestly. 
A shudder ran through the wet figure, 

and Million had a queer impression that 
~ something had flown back from a distance. 

The fakir’s eyes opened and the balls rolled 
_ down and confronted the American. 


. “ What do you wish, my son,” he asked. 


A queer feeling of childlikeness came 
over the westerner. He had no clear-cut 
wish to put into words. Instead his heart 
was filled with vague and melancholy long- 
ings. 
life, which men strive to appease with flesh 
and food and things, had shown itself 
naked for an instant, without an object and 
without and end. 
“IT am very cold, ae Mulai,” shivered 
the youth. 
“‘ The sun will warm you presently,” said 
the voice. 
“ And unhappy, Ibn Mulai.” : 
‘The fakir reached out a dark hand and 
‘touched Jimmy. At the touch it seemed 
that a warmth flowed out of the adept into 
the American’s body. His fatigue and 
soreness passed away and left in their stead 
a sense of profound well being. A great 
happiness, quite without mental cause, 


~ 


At that "Reodee Jihinty’s heart. 


moment a peak, far to the East, blazed like 


ing prayer. 


mokaddam’s dark naked 


found their horses picking at the grass — 


It was as if the sadness of all human 


_ and.starve the soul. 
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‘It was as imper- 
sonal as sunshine or the laughter of a child. 
The American stood up and took a deep 
grateful breath. The feel of the air filing @ 
his lungs was delicious. 

By now it was full day. A ‘rift had 
broken in the clouds and behind it lay a 
depth of African blue. The suishiuell q 
spilled through the mountain clefts, and the | 
wet trees glittered. | 

Goombah Das arose from his long morn- — 
He looked at Million who was | q 
coming away from the fakir. q 

y 4 see Ibn Mulai has given you a bless-_ g 
ing,” said the raider in a grave friendly | q 
voice. 
““T’m completely Rete ” said Jimmy, — 
and at the moment it seemed so natural he 
was not astonished by it. a 

Feggy waked Gwarli. 


¥ 


The three men q 


where they had left them. As Million — 
swung up in the saddle he began a 
over what had occurred to him. 

_ “ By the way, Goombah, ought I to have i 
given him something?” q 
‘“‘Of what use would he find your mon-_ 
ey?” asked the Targui. 4 

‘“‘ I saw some dates in his bowl,” answer- 
ed the American vaguely. | 
- “ A woman brings the mokaddam thosell 
dates. For years she has brought two or 
three dates a day. Once in Algiers a rich q 
Englishman gave the master ten large gold 
pieces. Thinking to please the old woman 
the master brought them to the mountain 
and gave them to her. The next day in- | 
stead of dates, she brought a platter of cous 
cous, coffee, a piece of memsib, bread fruit 
and many other good things. The mokad-— 
dam bade her bring back the gold. She did — 
so, and he took both the gold and the food 
and dropped them over this precipice, 

“¢J throw my dinner away,’ said he, 
‘because it is forbidden to fatten the body 
I throw the gold away 
because alms are more blessed than grati- ; 
tude. Bring me my dates. I will never 
tempt you again.’ ” 4 

“Did that really happen?” asked Jim- 
my, amazed at this curious anecdote. — 4 

“What difference does it make whet 
it happened or not—it is true.” 


e ne broke off, 
ay after the stallion. s little 
ter he began again: 

~ “What I don’t understand in tae first 
 place—what he gets out of it all—” 


“The sky spreads in vain for the 


mole,’ ” quoted the Targui. 
oe Oh yes, that’s all right, but what does 

he now?” 

As the man from Ouarglum made no 
_ further reply, the Arkansan fell back on his 
own thoughts. 

Ibn Mulai certainly sat naked among the 
mountains through heat and chill. He 
would remain there all through the heat of 
the coming day. And of what use was it to 
him? What did it get him? 

A thought of Miss Montfairly crossed his 

~ mind and he wished the artist could have 
seen the adept in the rain with the sunlit 

_ peak for a corona. Million felt sure it 

would have made a picture—a wonderful 

picture. He had a great respect for her 
se work, and an affectionate interest in what 
she did. | 

After the rain the air was champagne 

just off the ice of mountain peaks. Jimmy 

| oo it, and his thoughts of the mokad- 
dam and his religious impulse vanished. 

A convoy of snowy clouds sailed across 

the sky. - Million watched them through 
the leaves of the great trees under which he 
rode. The trees were so high that their 

_ foliage formed a second stratum of clouds, 

pect beneath the drifting white. Million 

could not classify the trees. They bore 
some sort of white blossom or fruit. 

Gwarli still headed the cavalcade down 
the hinter side of the Atlas range. He 
- twinkled along on stag’s legs. Boombah 
still set the pace on his white stallion. The 
‘ _ Targui’ s light silk clothes had dried very 
quickly after the rain. He looked as spick 
and finical as when Million had first seen 
him sprawling in the Rue de la Kasbah. 

_ The swing of the mare abetted the va- 

grant mood of Jimmy’s thoughts. He 

wished he had asked Ibn Mulai how this 
adventure would terminate. He felt sure 
the adept would have known. Then dozens 

_ of questions poured into his mind which he 

uld have asked the mokaddam; for in- 

= , the exact spot where he could find 
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the patisite of the cotton boll weevil. It 


seemed to Jimmy the adept could have an- 
swered him at once. He meditated on this 
point for several minutes. Such informa- 
tion would have solved the problem of his 
whole trip around the world. It would — 
have rehabilitated the cotton industry in 
Texas—everything solved by a timely ques- 
tion asked an adept on a rainy morning. 
Then his thoughts shifted to Judith 
Montfairly. It worried Million that he 
was failing to keep a tacit appointment 
with the artist. Men in the South are 
taught never to break an engagement with 


a woman if the skies fall, and never to ex- 


pect a woman to keep an engagement with 
them in return. The mentors of this chiv- 
alric doctrine are the women. 

“She'll think I’m a hell of a fellow,” 
mused Jimmy as ruefully as such a morn- 
“especially when she 
went to so much trouble for us. That was 
damn decent of Judy. She’s all right!” — 

Queerly enough, Million used profanity 
oftener in his thought than in itis ss 


‘which he expurgated. 


A sudden wheeling and kicking of his 
mare snatched Jimmy from his reverie. At 
a turn in the mountain trail, he had almost 
ridden upon Gwarli crouching beneath a 
bush. At the mare’s attack, the dwarf 
whipped to the other side of the bush. The 
bay stood trembling until Goombah Das 
and Jimmy dismounted. 

“ Are you tired?” asked Jimmy in 
French of the little creature. But a glance 
at the runner disarmed the fear. The 
pygmy was scarcely panting. He thrum- 
med something in his banjolike voice, 
pointed in an easterly direction and made a 
sharp gesture to listen. 

The three men fell silent, sifting the 
forest sounds. First of all, Jimmy heard 
the breathing of their horses. He erased 


this into silence and listened for something __ 


else. A morning wind breathed among the 
tops of the tall unknown trees. A locust 
trilled and was answered. Somewhere near 
a humming bird poised with a faint bary- 
tone murmur. Then into the stillness 
slipped a rhythm, a syncopation. It grew 
into sound, detached itself from the forest 
pianissimo and defined itself as music. 


~~ ; ‘ : : eater a 


bug! 
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At the point where Gwarli stapoed. the 
trail followed by the riders debouched in- 
to a fair roadway. By way of caution, the 
three riders screened their horses and 
waited. The music grew louder, and pres- 
ently one of the oddest processions came 
around a curve in the road. In front came 
an old Arab on a donkey; then came six 
ebony Africans bearing a veiled litter. 
lowing these came a covey of flexuous 
women ranging from cream to coffee-color. 
They wore filmy silk veils, and through 
these Million could see the glint of golden 
fillets about their hair and the gleam of 
bracelets and anklets on arms and legs. 


They walked, or rather swayed behind the. 


palanquin, making little dance Step to 
their own singing. 
As a rearguard, came a number of tum- 


_ plers, jugglers ao acrobats. 
There could be no.doubt of their pro- 
- fession. One tall negro deftly kept six silver 


balls in the air as he marched. Now and 
then an Arab bounced into the air for a 
somersault, 


no audience, so far as they knew, except 
the trees and Bougainvillea thickets. The 
capering, singing porcession disappeared as 
it came, led out of sight by the solemn old 
‘Arab, and, after an interval, out of hearing. 
The three men looked at each other. 

_ “Don’t all speak at once,” said Jimmy. 

“A yaudeville, sir,” opined Feggy. 

‘The American glanced at the dwarf and 
immediately scolded: ‘‘ Gwarli, drop that 
Turn it loose, sir!” 

The Targui sat frowning behind his 
mask. ‘‘ We ought to have stopped that 


crowd,” he gutturaled. 


~ such a merry bunch! 


“Why so?. It would be a pity to crab 


! ” 
~ “t's a wedding procession.” 

“Then let them be merry now,” said 
Jimmy cynically, forgetting that he was on 
the brink of matrimony himself. 

rf They were carrying the bride to the 
groom’s house.” 

“In that closed litter?” 

“Yes. It’s the Arab custom.” 

_“ Why should we have stopped it?” 

“How do you know what woman was in 
_ that litter, m stew ?” asked Goombah. 


Fol- | 


All of it, apparently, was a _ 
mere ebullition of high spirits. They had: 
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- Million” looked at t his poiee aks ee 
“You mean it cake have been Aicha a. 
or Zouie?” . 
The Targui gave a gesture of assent. 

“ Most likely, m’siew’. We must be near — 
the count’s villa. Who is most likely to 
make so rich a wedding near here?” 7 

“ But he already has the girls with him.” 1 

“It is a custom to bring in the bride on 
a litter, if she must be sent out of the house 
only to return.” 4 

A sinking feeling traversed Million. For 4 
the first time since he had left the garden, — 
a genuine moving memory of Aicha’s — 
beauty revisited him. The possibility that — 
she had passed within thirty yards of him — 
set him trembling. a? 

“Would she be on her way to be mar- ~ 
ried?” he asked in a queer voice. 4 

Goombah got to his feet. 

“Why should she be in the litter?” Hed 
whistled, and the white stallion stormed — 
Gut of the bushes toward him. ‘“ We can a 
overtake it.” - a 

“Yes, but what ’ll we do then?” asked | 
Jimmy, running to his bay. 

“ See who is in the palanquin.” % 

“But those black fellows won’t let us 
look in.” 

Goombah galloped | own the road. . 

“‘ They will scatter like dust. Come on!” 4 

The bay followed the stallion’s lead, and — 
immediately elon ng came Feggy on the q 
black. 4 

“But look hee ” called Million abovell 
the roll of hoofs, “ suppose it is some other 
woman after all. 

“We'll ride away.” 4 

“ And then the woman’s reputation will 
be ruined, Goombah,”’ objected Jimmy, re- 
calling Aicha’ S fright when he had first 
seen her. “ This is a funny country —if J 
you just look at a decent woman she’s dis- _ 
graced.” | ie 4 

The man from Ouarglum looked around. — 
“ Do you think I would risk my happiness 
for a girl’s reputation?” 

“You wouldn’t?” cried Jimmy, shocked. 

“No. Why should I?” 

“ Not for a woman’s reputation?” 

yl he tribesman stared around. | a 

“A woman’s reputation is no stronger 
than the guard around her,” he burred. 


— “A woman’s. rope hei in ne and 
he veils. 1a they _ are weak the -Teputation 
goes. Ne 

“Look here!” cried Jimmy. “ You don’t 
| think that of all women?” 

_ “TY know it of all women. When the 
- jailers turn loose their prisoners at night 
- you can trust your wives at noon.” — 

“You don’t put Aicha in such a class?” 

_ demanded the Southerner. His tone caused 
-Goombah to glance around again. It is 
according to the Arkansas code to take 
violent action if certain attributes of one’s 
_ sweetheart are even vaguely questioned. 


Now Jimmy became aware of his rig | 


_ beating a tattoo on his ribs. 
“ Messieurs! Messieurs! Why search the 
palanquin? It can only hold one woman. 
If you get one it will warn the other. If 
_ you get neither it will warn both.” 
_ The cockney’s objection was timed and 
valid. The Targui slackened his speed, but 
_ stared down the empty road. 
 “T believe it was = EOE,” he muttered, 
“Tt must have been Zouie.” | 
_ Jimmy rode alongside the raider and re- 
- opened the point that had set him on fire. 
“Now look here, Goombah, do you de- 
_ liberately mean to say Aicha would be 
unfaithful to me?” 
: The raider must have sensed the young 
_ man’s growing indignation, for he dropped 
his satirical tone and asked: “ Was she not 
_ the betrothed of Count Nalaczi?” 
Certainly.” > 
& “ Did she not see ie onceand offer to 
_ elope?” 
- >" That’s different. She's given me her 
d _ love, do you understand—her heart. Do 
_ you imagine any man in the world could 
_ step in now—” 


et 


Targui’s shoulders and flapped his black 
uslin mask. In a sudden rage Jimmy was 
half minded to draw and shoot it out with 
is traducer of his fiancée’s honor, but at 
lat moment the horses swept around a 
m in the road. Fifty yards distant a 
k boy leveled a long stalklike rifle at 
cavalcade and yelled something in 
c which could std mean halt, 


A grating laughter suddenly shook the 
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The horses been flinging up their heads 


_ and slackening. 


Jimmy managed his bay, all the time 
keeping a troubled eye on the stalk of a 
gun which epee was aimed straight at 


his head. 


Goombah Das pulled down his stallion 
first. - 


“You can’t pass!” cried the black tillecas 


scared eyes. 

an Why not?” burred Goombah coolly. 

“It is the order of the master.” 
“oes he block a French road?” — 

“This is a private road.” 

“Who is your master?” 

“The Count Nalaczi.” 

“Why can’t we pass?” A> 

“The master makes a marriage tox 
night.” : 

_“ And blocks the road!” cried Goombah 
in astonishment. “ Blocks the road on his 
wedding day! When would he throw it 
open?” : 

The black boy felt the ‘force of this: 
objection, for he hedged, and finally said 


~ respectfully: 


“There are some things a servant cannot 
speak, sidi.” 
~ “Who is he going to marry?” 
“You know I must not call the name-of 
beauty, sidi, for fear of the evil eye.” 
“That is true,” agreed the man from 
Ouarglum. There was a little pause, and 
he added: ‘So the Count Nalaczi places . 
a guard to turn away his wedding — : 
“Are you his guests?” 3 
“Can’t you see we are his guests?” 
Goombah indicated the dwarf with. a nod, 
“ He sent his servant to direct us.’ 
The black, who still held the rifle poised, 
now dropped its butt on the ground. The 
weapon was half a foot taller than its 
owner. oe 
“ Gwarli!” cried the black.’ ‘CL hadn’t 
noticed him! Sidi, I am a wretched man. 
You see it was my faithfulness.” 
“ What is your name?” ; 
“ Panimorpholos; but you will not re- — 
member this against me?” 
“No; I desired the name of a discreet 
servant. ” 


“ May “ts ae cross the ede of the ae 


sword, sidi.” 


“my master’s betrothed.” 


> 


in Al Djezair (Algiers). 


_ have known the count for many years. 
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“ But why did my brother, the count, 
place a guard here at all?” inquired Goom- 
bah. 

The negro looked up and down the sun- 
lit road at the question, then lowered his 
tone. 

“ That is a shameful story, sidi 
not relate it.” 

‘““What is so admirable as disctenon. 
commended the raider. 

“Is it possible you do not know?” 

_“T have just ridden from Ouarglum. I 
We 


I can- 


are as brothers born on the same day.” 


“That is a wonderful horse you ride, 


sidi.” Panimorpholos’ S eyes ran idly over 
the animal. 

‘“‘ A very good horse.” 

The black boy twisted. 
- “ You can hear the story from any serv- 


ant or fellah on the estate except from me, 
Every one knows. 


sidi, who never chatters. 
it. There is no reason I should not tell it, 


cRCED I would not repeat such a shameful 
Story. * “/ 


“‘ Shameful?” ! 
_ “Yes, shameful!” cried the black. ‘ Dis- 
graceful! I am here guarding this road 
against a roumi!” — 


An infidel!” 


“Yes, an infidel who may come and steal 


_ “Your master’s betrothed! Who says 


anything against my dear friend’s be- 


trothed? But what difference does it make 
what is said? A barking dog does not harm 
the clouds.” : 

“ But it is true!” asseverated the blag. 
“ Wali, the bodyservant, overheard a 
vouni speaking to the master at his villa 
Another. roumt 


_ had seen her.” 


“ What—saw her?” 
eS: Saw ner)” 
© And now will my brother still espouse 


| her?” 
— “Wait! Wait! Wait! 
This roumi had written her!” 


That is not all. 


“No—that is impossible!” 
Yes, its possible. With a jinni’s cun- 


ning a cer roumi disguised himself as a 


blind -and crippled beggar and smuggled 


: a himself and his note into the Mustapha 
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Superieur eetictert while. the y women. 1 we a 
celebrating the Friday before Ramadan.” _ 

“What a pit is dug for such a an infidel!” “ 
groaned Goombah. a 

“The next day this other roumi, this 
beggar, comes to the master’s house.” 

“ For his answer?” ] 
_“No; that he received in the cemetery. — 
No, he comes and offers to prove the un- _ 
faithfulness of my master’s betrothed if the 
master would give him a certain jewel—a — 


stone—”’ 


At this twist in the conversation a sud- — 
den amazement flooded Jimmy Million. He | 
leaned toward the guard. 

“What is that? Did Peasy —tid that | 
beggar tell Nalaczi—” 

“What could you expect er a dog itt 
an infidel, sidi? He was kicked out of the 4 
villa for ie pains. My master loved thes 
girl dearer than life itself.” a 

Jimmy wheeled in his saddle. “ Fesey, a 
you damn snake—”’ 2 

The black horse was browsing ten yards . 
distant. His saddle was empty. The un- 4 | 
dergrowth around him, as far as Jimmy — 
could peer, was empty. Panimorpholos ~ 
stared at this queer pantomime. Then the e | 
negro observed the empty saddle. - | 

‘Where is the oe rider?” he asked — 
curiously. 4 

“What other iene eens Goombah, — | 
without turning to look at the black horse. 

“ The little man on the black who came a 
to my master’s wedding.” S| 

““ We were only two,” said Goombah, still | ; 
not glancing around. ‘“I- led the black: | 
hoping the dwarf would ride.” : | 

Panimorpholos stared, bewildered. 4 
man’s eyes are ae things. | 
sworn—”’ | 

“ Queer indeed,” Bea Goombah, “ and q 7 
may you have fife and strength. _ | 

“May you have life, health and 
strength,” replied the youth, still staring at "f 
the empty saddle. 

The two men rode slowly forward. The — 
black horse picked up its head and fol- 
lowed. 

Jimmy Million cece knew where hed 
went or what he was doing. He followed 
Goombah. Now and then he glanced bac 
over the empty saddle—but it was ne Bs 


é. An 7 
I would have ~ 


rt ‘the horses ‘and attempt to 
1 through the woods. Why had 
he ever trusted the groveling little cockney 
in the first place? It had been against his 
better judgment. In his thoughts he loaded 
_ Feggy’s name with every oath the — of 
a Arkansas had concocted. 
When they were fifty yards down the 


road Panimorpholos came topaionei after. 


them, out of breath. 

. Sidi, ” he panted, “I am as dust. be- 
neath your horse’s hoofs; but why did you 
ask the name of my master’s betrothed 
when you already knew the name?” | 

3 “To see if you were faithful to your 
master’s counsel. A still tongue is better 
_ than gold,” and he tossed the black a coin. 


The guard bowed until his turban al-. 
“ May Acie have | 


most touched the dust. 
life and health and strength.” 

The Targui rode on; presently he looked 

- around at the empty saddle, lifted his mask 
_ slightly, and spat in the dust. 


. CHAPTER Vill. 
THE FIGHT IN THE CAMEL YARD. 


OVE is a-fever that attacks its victim 
in waves of ever-growing fury until 
: abated by the cold poultice of matri- 
- mony. On the crest of such an emotional 
pillow rode Jimmy Million: when he came 
in sight of Count Nalaczi’s plantation. He 
 tingled to plunge at once to the rescue of 
imperiled beauty. — | 
“We must wait for the Bakwa’s return,” 
 gutturaled Goonsbah Das for the dozenth 
time. 
Both men stood behind sath iraitikes, 
studying the vivid green swale beneath 
them. A dozen thatched roofs spotted the 
~ green; they were far enough below to have 
the velvety texture of toadstools. Nalaczi’s 
a plantation was a sort of natural terrace 
running east and west, and toward the south 


declivity stepped. down to some unknown 


sheer southern edge against the gray indefi- 
haze that lay beyond and below. 

e road which the Targui and the 
merican had followed and later had de- 


it was bounded by a void where another 


‘depth. Palms and cork trees marked this. 


BBL 


‘debt to climb: to this. point of vantage 
wound like a yellow thread in the selvage - 
of the terrace. A mountain stream rumbled 
past the women hunters and lost itself in 
a tangle of lianas, ee and water 
growth. 

Farther down it reappeared in occaiienial 


reflecting streaks, but its course could be 


more easily traced by the vegetation which 
formed a vivid green welt-across the land- 
scape to where it debouched into” the whe 
beyond the plateau. 

“‘ Something may have Keuenet to the 
dwarf,” worried Jimmy: “ Perhaps he 
couldn’t deliver my note. Maybe he can’t 
get back. Perhaps Panimorpholos grew 
suspicious and told that we have come. 
Maybe Feggy—” 

““ How I ever came to trust such a cur—” 

“ There are two hundred men down —_ 
m’sieu’”’ burred Goombah. 

“What do they with so many?” - 

“ Fellahs on the cotton plantation.” 

Jimmy pulled at the towlike growth on 
the palm bole and studied the scene below 
him at the word “ cotton.” 

““T don’t see any cotton.” 

“Yes, you do,” grated Goombah Das. 
“ Those big—” 

At that moment Gwarli stepped from be- 
hind a clump of hazel bushes. Jimmy was 
on him in a moment, and seized the paper 
the dwarf held. He snatched it open and 
began reading hastily. As he read he flung 
remarks at Goombah. 

“We can come during siesta—the two 
girls will be in the inclosure behind the 
fondouk—we can get in from -e west 
side—”’ 


Here Jimmy’s face whiteiled: he “swore . 


‘wiley, under his breath. 
“What is the matter?” inquired the des- 


“ert man. 


“ They meant to kill themselves if we 
hadn’t come,” gasped Jimmy. 

Goombah reached up and settled his 
mask nervously. 

After a pause the Targui spoke. 

“We must pick out the fondouk from 
here. We must know where we are going. 
This stream of water must run through it.” 

Both men began studying the whelp of 
green that ran through the knot of houses. 
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At last Goombah pointed out a bare rectan- 


gleebeyond a strip of brown thatch. The 
stream glinted through a corner of it. 

“ That’s our place,” he decided. ‘“ Now 
our horses are a little to the left, near the 
edge of the plateau. We can reach the i in- 
closure from the south—” 

“The note says we enter from the west.” 

“ We'll have to see.” 

He clucked to Gwarli, and the three mis- 
mated companions struck off down the 
- mountainside, each with his separate gait. 
The south wall of Count Nalaczi’s plan- 
tation was some twenty feet high, and 
served as a protection against the occasion- 
al leopard or lion attacks that still annoy 
the folk of the desert and the Southern 
Tell. 

The wall had been built before the days 
of the French occupation to withstand the 
attacks of Tuareg and Tibbu. During the 
Conquest it had sheltered the patriot armies 
of the illustrious Abd el Kader. Now it 
was peaceful enough with vines, flowers and 
thallophytes sleeping against it in the noon- 
tide stillness. 

The stream, which Jimmy had seen from 
above, issued out of the fondouk, or camel 
yard, in a broad sluice of water. 
guarded against exit or entrance by iron 
bars set in the stream. The giant, the 
American, and the dwarf, crossed the creek 
and moved along the wall, stirring up the 


warm musky odor of wild cucumber that 


grew under their feet. 

After some twenty-five paces the wall 
turned at right angles, then continued west 
again. From the point of inset it was 
capped with a roof of thatch, which evi- 
dently formed stables inside. ‘The reason 


this particular section of wall had been: 


converted into a stable was because it was 
penetrated by old portholes, and so formed 
little slits of windows, which ventilated and 
afforded a little light to the enlae in- 
side. | 


As the adventurers passed one a these. 


apertures Jimmy heard a queer snarling 
note within, but the interior was too dark 
for observation. 


_ a barred postern, and to this the dwarf 
_ hurried. The gate was quite blank except 


This was 


tide. 


for ‘broatl: ‘iron | ce that ane leas i 
across the shutter, and the big heads of bse 
hand-wrought nails. Jimmy tested the shut- 
ter noiselessly with his shoulder. It was 
firmly barred. a 

Gwarli, however, reached in his trousers a 


‘pocket and drew out a snarl of horse hairs. 4 


He made a delicate noose and slipped it in 
through a minute crack in the shutter. He 
fished with his noose in evident delight, 
and after lifting very gently once or twice a 
the hair caught something. a 

The little monster’s flute-player’s smile q 
widened. He pulled the hair very gently. — 
The door swung open with a slight creak- 


ing. The men stepped through. Just in- : 


side lay a negro sound asleep in the noon- _ 
Resting laxly across his breast was 
a queer old cap-and-ball pistol of the single- 
shot variety. Three green flies buzzed about _ 
his mouth. As Jimmy looked the pendulous _ 
lips flopped from side to side and the insects 
buzzed up. The three men passed on, 

A narrow passage between the stables 


-and an interior wall led the way back to 


\ 


> 


_ and bare, save for the droppings of camels. 


. . They sprang up as the men entered. Ones 
A little distance up the stable wall was 


it, half running, basin in a moment was in- — 


the camel yard. A smell of caged animals, 


quite distinct from that of horses, pene- — 
trated this runway. Halfway down Jimmy — 
saw the side of the stable was faced with a 
iron bars. — - 4 

As the Agorenst coe this netat’ ai 


movement inside startled him. He looked — 


around and was surprised to see two hunt- — 
ing cheetahs. The long, narrow animals — 
paced their cage up and down, giving that 
peculiar final swing to their bodies as they 
reversed at the end of their beat. : 

At the end of the passage was a green 
door fastened by a wooden latch that was 4 
worked by a string through a hole. It 
stood ajar, and through it Jimmy saw the 
sunlight of the camel yard. He started for — 


side. 
At first glance the an aectned empty a 


Then, at the farther end, on a raised stone 3 
platform beside the stream, he saw two io PB 
ures completely shrouded in white melahaf. 


came running down to Goombah with the — 
peculiar gait of native women who mus 
keep loose sandals on as they run. é 


~ 


remained on the platform, grasped Million’s 


Moorish girl told of a frightened nerving 
| of herself to meet her lover’s gaze. 
| dark eyes were fixed on Million. With her 
| excited breathing, her filmy veil blew in 
| and out, showing momentary glimpses of an 
| oval face and parted lips. 

Now that he was really in her presence, 
| a queer tremulousness seized the American. 
| Such nervous reaction was heightened, no 

doubt, by his long ride, exposure and lack 
| of sleep. There was a touch of fantasy 
| to his impressions. The girl seemed to 
| glow at him against the ancient walls of the 
| fondouk. 
|  “ Aicha?” he airont questioned through 
‘dry lips. Then he went forward to her 
somehow, reaching out his arms. . 

An exotic fragrance breathed from her 
_ melahaf, and her slender fingers crept from 
its folds into Jimmy’s hand. A feeling like 
some delicious electric vibration tingled up 
| his arm and filled his body. The girl gave 
| a long sigh and leaned into his arms. Mil- 

lion was aware of perfume and a dizzying 
| warmth. The mounds of her bosom were 
like soft fires. He could sense the very 
tremors in the turn of her lips pressed 
to his through the silken film of the haik. 
| For the first time Million realized that 
| never before had the woman in his arms 
| been embraced, or spoken to, or even seen, 
| by any other man. 

a A tenderness and passion almost border- 
| ing tragedy overwhelmed the lover. Tears 
| prickled his lower eyelids. And suddenly 
| it seemed to him that all the passion and 
| estheticism, the mystery and delirium that 
_ make up Africa, were focused and flaming 
in his arms. 

| The girl moved her lips a little aside to 
_ sigh and whisper the ancient feminine ques- 
| tion, if he would always love her thus. It 
is a question always asked, seldom ful- 
filled. Upon it hangs the happiness of the 
woman and of the children she feels beating 
in her heart. — 

Million sighed: “ Oh, “Aicha, forever and 


‘And that was the peak of his. life. A 
wl from Goombah broke in upon them. 


bee oo EAST 1S) 
other, a ou outs four he. 
entire attention. The whole attitude of the 


’ Her 


in Arkansas fashion. 


was not alone in the:world wi ae Moor- 
ish girl. 


At the door of the camel yard stood dhe 


re 5580” 
Million whirled. He had forgot that he 


black boy, Panimorpholos, and the enor- 


mous Japanese who had kicked the dog 
over the sea wall. The two stood silently 


watching the two couples. The shadow of 
the Japanese lay in a big black circle under a 


his feet. 

“ Messieurs seem very intimate fnekils 
with the count’s family indeed,” observed 
Panimorpholos. 

During the swift interval the. two parties 


had been silently taking each other’s meas- | 


ure across the fondouk. Instinctively the 
two pairs of men choose their opponents. 
The remark of the black boy broke the 
truce. 

Instantly Jimmy Million dashed across 


the inclosure at the black guard, and 


Goombah Das charged the huge Oriental. 
The eyes of Panimorpholos eiuiehed at 
Million’s rush. He made a motion as if 
he would run. But it was too late, and 
he struck out, African fashion, with his 
open palm. _ 

Million ducked, and the: blow oloewed on 
his shoulder. Next instant Jimmy upper- 


cut with his left, putting the whole lift of 
It caught the black boy 
No doubt | 
it was the first trained fist Panimorpholos ei 
ever stopped. He rose in air and made a 

_ spread-eagle fall backward. : | 
As he fell Million leaped across his te Q 
They landed heavily | 
with Jimmy astride his enemy. .The black _ 


his body into it. 
squarely on the tip of the chin. 


gave a terrible grunt. No sooner were 


they aground than Jimmy began mauling — 
the wretch’s face without meeting opposi- — 


tion. 


Every blow cut reddish-brown splotches. ae 


in the ebony skin. The miserable creature 


wriggled his head trying to escape the bas- 


tinado. He worked his black arms up over 
his face. Jimmy began pounding his un- 
protected belly. 


Panimorpholos curled up in shrieking oe 
agony. 3 
“ M’siew’! Mon Dieu! Would you will | 


a man with your hands?” 
~ Jimmy enosed him into ieeuine silence. 
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- “Not so loud!” he whispered feria 

Panimorpholos gurgled, walled up his 
eyes, and waggled his hands in token of 
surrender. ns 

“ Got enough?” snapped the man from 
Arkansas. 

The black lay on his back and stared 
at Jimmy out of rapidly swelling eyes. 

‘Got enough? Mon Dieu! Do you Aan 
I wanted this?” 

He put up a hand to his bruised face 
and began fingering the sticky oe 
where the skin had been peeled. 

-.. “ Now you stay here,” ordered Fadi, 
with that masterful feeling that comes with 
trimming _ man. “Tl settle this 
other.” 


Jimmy got to his feet and locked at tis: : 


other. The Targui was-in the act of stab- 
bing the Celestial with a kris when the 
- Jruge man darted in under the blade and 
made a stroke at the raider’s sword arm. 

-Jimmy’s eye could scarcely follow the 
blur of movement. Came a sharp thud, 
and the steel spun away, while Goombah’s 
arm dropped as if paralyzed. 

The fat man, with a swift and marvel- 
ously clever movement of his foot, kicked 
the kris, a whirling, glittering object, 
through the sunshine and dropped it into 
~. the creek. Next instant the combatants 
closed. , 

It was a grotesque struggle. 
gui loomed a rabeve the Japanese. In 
the very beginning of the struggle their 
shirts stripped from them like cobwebs. 
The development of the enormous Targui 
was remarkable. His tan body was mod- 
eled like a prizefighter’s. But he had that 
pitiful Eastern habit of striking with the 
open palm. His enormous arms drummed 
a tattoo on the bulk of the yellow man ° who 
was simply a smooth tun of flesh. It 
sounded like the cracks of a bull whip. But 
the Japanese was under the African’s 
guard, making little dabby motions about 
the giant’s belly. The Targui’s face grew 
distorted with agony. He redoubled his 
bastinado. 

-“ For God’s sake, use your fist ” bawled 
Jimmy. “ Hit him in the head with your 
Bc eae es 
- The American picked out a broad yellow 
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~ spot just. ander. hes hee | ee the Jap’s « ‘ear. 


The Tar- 


she almost lifted him up and fone hee to- a 


He flung his whole hundred — y 
pounds into the blow. Million’s fist seemed 
to sink into a rubbery pad. Next instant 
a wooden sandal struck Million’s thigh, 
spun him around and round and over. The 
place where the sandal struck burned like. : 
fire. | 

When Jimmy. scrambled you: cid «inet 3 
again the enormous yellow man had Goom- — 
bah on his knees, jabbing the giant under 
the armpits, in the neck, pinching him here | 
and ‘there. The Toroui writhed, struck — 
blindly, and visibly wilted. It was as if 
some immense yellow spider were numbing 4 
its victim. q 

Jimmy rushed from behind: raaes the 
Jap’s hair, and pulled. The yellow head 
gave back, then came forward with a flip. © 
The ruse caught Million at complete sur-— 
prise. Before he could get his fingers out — 
of the hair he was jerked over on the enor- 
mous sweating back. It was like a wet 
cushion of jelly. 3 Guv 4 

Next instant a hand grabbed his leg and ~ 
whirled him under the arm of the Japanese. — | 


A swift and terrible pressure clamped the © 


American against the Oriental’s baggy side — 
and squeezed the breath out of him. § 

Another instant, and the whole camel — 
yard wheeled around and round, and Mil- — 


iow didcovered he had heen: achicled down — 


between the creature’s ponderous legs. 


Then a pressure that made the world blink © 
and flash bfore his eyes smashed in his | 


| 
stomach and chest.. a q | 
Jimmy pushed desperately at the pon- | 
derous thighs. His diaphragm made spas- | 
modic efforts to get air. He writhed, tried © 
to get his chest out from between the sweaty 
| 

| 

| 

| 


thighs. The camel yard went red. Next — 
moment the sunshine flickered like a candle 
and went out. 4 

Jimmy was aroused by are shaking 4 
him. He opened his eyes and saw a woman © 
of fierce and trenchant beauty staring into 
‘She was thrusting a stiletto into | 
Then | 


his face. 
his hands with some cry in Arabic. 


ward a shocking spectacle. . 

In the interval when the ae had 
been -manhandling Million, Goombah Das | 
had. thrown stallion’s. ssc leat 


Ae SERS Ae Oriental’ S ook NM ow ae 


Its place was marked by two folds of flesh 
lying together. 


} enced away, jerking the slender cord 
through the yellow hand. The noose cut 
deeper and deeper. This slow strangula- 


tion was so horrible a sight that Million 


forget the very stiletto in his hands. 
The Jap’s eyes bulged in their oblique 
sockets. His face swelled to a purplish 
mask. The enormous man’s swift, delicate 
movements became groggy. Then sudden- 
ly, instead of pursuing his torturer, the Jap 
surged back against the noose with his 
whole weight. At the same moment he 
drew his head down into the mass of his 
shoulders, tensing his enormous neck. His 
face went grayish black. His oblique eyes 
glowed like red coals against this black- 
ness. There came a muffled pop. The 
noose snapped loose from its victim. Came 
a startled moment. Jimmy leaped forward 
- with his stiletto; but it was unnecessary. 
The vast Oriental lurched forward with a 
jet of blood spurting from his short nose 
into the dust and dung. He lay motion- 
_ less, a quivering lump in the hot sunshine. 
Goombah grated something in Arabic, 
waved the fugitives toward the entrance, 
- and ran ahead himself. When the Targui 
_ reached the door he discovered that it was 
_ ‘barred from the other side and the latch- 
string withdrawn. 
| Just then Jimmy bhcane aware of a wide 
’ shouting. He could hear hundreds of feet 
running back and forth. A human storm 
- was brewing about the fondouk. Then he 
_ observed that Panimorpholos had slipped 
out of the camel yard during, the fight. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“THE ABYSS OF SAFETY. 


AFTER two or three surges Goombah 
gave up the door and glanced around 
the walls of the camel yard. They 
_ were sheer and high. Outside the noise in- 
ased. A black head popped over the 
er wall, peered down on the prisoners, 
1 yelled in Arabic. ~ 
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hong. had disappeared in the baggy throat. 


The wrestler tried to pull. 
-Goombah to him, but the huge Targui- 
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The American fumbled for his oun, ready. — | 


to take a pot shot at the Kybele, when it 
occurred to him that he would better not 


add murder to the calendar of his misdeeds 


in Algeria. So he grabbed up a stone and 
threw. The missile struck the top of the — 
wall, sent stone splinters over the watcher, 
who dropped abruptly out of sight. 

Like all American youths, Million had 
played baseball and had pitched. Now he 
snatched up a handful of stones and kept an 
eye on the top of the wall. Presently he 
saw the long stalk of an Arab rifle rise up. 
He lined out two swift ones at it, and the 
bearer below stopped climbing. The wo- 
man Zouie saw what Jimmy was about, and 
began gathering projectiles for the human 
catapult. She brought perhaps two dozen 
in her skirt. They were all too small. Still. 
it made little difference. Such a defense was 
momentary, and necessarily futile. | 

Just then Goombah called to Million in 
a strained voice. The raider was in the 
water, one foot up against the obstructing | 
bars, his hands gripped another, and he 
flung the whole strength of his body against 
the iron. 

The ridges of his back knotted in esiort, 
The American ran to the giant’s aid. He 
put a foot against the bar Goombah held 
and his hands on Goombah’s footbar. The 
two men formed a cross. The bars must 
have been deeply rusted, for one snapped. 
Next moment the Targui jerked out the 


broken bar for a ae pole and broke out _ 


two more. 

Jimmy glanced around and saw the rifle- 
man had reappeared on the wall and was 
leveling on the Targui. The man from 
Arkansas swung out his thirty-eight and 
fired on the drop. The rifleman’s turban 
leaped off his head, and the man himself 
bobbed below. As he did so his gun fired 
and the bullet splashed the water near Laas 3 
lion. 

Goombah took the woman Zouie in his 
arms and disappeared with her through the 
watergap in the wall. Million beckoned 
Aicha to him. She ran quickly, making a _ 
little detour to avoid the bulk of the Jap, 
who lay in the dust. Jimmy was about to 
pick the girl up when Goombah reappeared 
in the aperture. Aicha jumped into his 
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hoge outstretched arms. He stooped and 
reéntered the watergap. Jimmy followed 
at his heels. The water was icy. 

As soon as the fugitives were out of ihe 
fondouk Million heard the door swing open 
and the rabble rush inside. He guessed 
that their immunity from attack had de- 
pended on the Targui costume which they 
wore. Many battles have taught the 

_Kybeles of the Tell a lige respect for eal 
desert raiders. 

The three fugitives pushed through a 
tangle of watergrowths and rejoined Zouie. 
An uproar, mingled with shouted directions, 
now filled the camel yard. Several shots 
whipped the water in the gap. The blacks 
bombarded the hole through which their 
prisoners had escaped. From somewhere 
in the stables came a heavy ss of 
hounds. | 


During this interval the fugitives were. 
flying down the wall toward their horses.: 


_ Jimmy ran ahead to loose the mounts by 
the time the women got there, when a hun- 
dred yards ahead of him he saw a figure 
in a flying burnoose cut across from the 
villa, headed in the same direction as he. 
It looked like Panimorpholos. He fancied 
the guard, in coming back from his watch, 
had stumbled upon the hidden horses. 

Million set out at full tilt after the black 
boy, yelling for him to halt. He drew his 
revolver again and ran yelling, “ Stop, or 
Pll shoot! Stop!” 

He did fire. At the report Panimohpho- — 
los. snapped behind a clump of esparto grass 
and waved his turban from his covert. 
Jimmy slackened his speed, but kept the 
turban covered. The American was wabbly 


from this eternal fighting, running, riding— 


yes, loving, too, og: that had taken its 
meed of energy. 

He trotted up to the éump on lees of 
lead, all the time warning Panimorpholos 
not to move. 
to force the black boy to help with the 
horses. When he reached the spot nobody 
was there. The turban hung on a stem of 
the feathery grass. At some distance in the 
coppice he heard a snorting and a trampling 
of hoofs. | 

With a sudden spasm of energy Million 


‘sprinted forward, bellowing every oath he 
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As he came up he decided 


could lay tongue ae cena ard 
the crash of undergrowth and the thru 4 
running horses, ae 

The uproar denial: soley: Bek : 
peration seized Million. At that moment, — 
through a gap in the covert, he glimpsed — 
the black boy flash past, bareheaded, beat- | 
ing the horses. The American poked a 4q 
shaky revolver and fired again. A distant — 
laugh answered him, 

The man from Lonoke turned around — 

” with a ghastly face. He found his com- ' 
panions struggling after him through the 7 
undergrowth. — 

“The horses are _— ” he yelled des- 
perately. 

Goombah stopped in the act of cea 
aside some aloe — for the women to — 
pass. | ee oe : 
&¢ Gone?”’ : aie 

“ Driven off: = 

“Who found them?” | 

“Oh, that hell hound, -Fanimorpholos!* i 

The ‘half-naked giant looked about the — 
covert. Million stood with threads of smoke — 7 | 
twisting out of his revolver. , 3 

“Did they get the stallion, too?” q 

“Not a thing left!” | 

‘“That’s queer. I didn’t hitch Selim— — 
I never do.” He stood, evidently trying to — q 
make some new plans for this dilemma. q | 
The baying of hounds —_— out in the dis- — 
tance. ] 

The raider listened aie slaied to make q 
a note of this in his calculations. Present- — 
ly he turned and spoke. “If you women — 
desire to live you wi find life in the count’ $ 
villa.” 3 

The woman Zhi made a passionate 
negative gesture and took a step toward 
her husband. - As she did so an aloe spike — j 
snatched the white haik from her head. 
For a moment she -was bare before the | 
men. Her hair had been shaved to the q 
scalp. Its bluish pattern covered her skull 
like a grotesque tattoo. Her face was. pale 
as. marble and regular as a cameo. But — 
with her hair gone she looked maimed. Her — 7 
head seemed too small. Somehow the very | 
animal perfection of her face made her dis | 
figurement more shocking. a 

For a moment the woman stared ee || 
swift repugnance in the faces of the oi a 


ery she snatched the gauze from the thorn, 
pulled. it over her dishonor, turned, and 
fled toward the distant Rounds: 
- Goombah strode after her the next mo- 
ment. Jimmy and Aicha followed. The 
- Targui caught the woman by the arm and 
swung her into a southwest course. This 
was a long angle back to the stream which 
they had “deserted and to the edge of the 
great plateau. 
- “We must get to me watercourse,” 
_burred the Targui. ‘“ There will be a 
battue for us. We must dodge the dogs.” 
The two couples plunged on side by side 
_ through the bushes. 
The fugitives were hot and breathless 
when they reached the stream again. The 
(pursuing uproar had increased. Jimmy 
reached a point of vantage and peered down 
‘the creek at the chase. He saw an old 
Arab teasing a pack of hounds with some 
rags of Goombah’s shirt, which he had lost 
in the fight. He flapped their noses with 
it while they vented the long, desolate howls 
of man hunters. 

The mere sight of the bisadhounds sent 
dismay through Jimmy. He had helped 
trail many a black chicken or corn thief 
in Arkansas with such animals. A little 
later the dogmaster put his pack across the 
stream, and they vanished from sight with 
noses to the ground. | 
- Following them came a rabble of 
_ Kybeles, Koulouglous, half dozen or so of 
the gaily appareled jugglers and acrobats, 
some young boys, brown and black—all 
yelling at this human chase. A bunch of) 
this crowd stood uncertain how to cross 
_ the icy stream, when they scattered before 
- something. 

‘Million waited another “second to’ see 
what this could be, when the. enormous 
bulk of the Japanese: wrestler splashed 
_ through the creek, drawing two thongs after 
him. At the end of the thongs were two 
_ muzzled cheetahs. These cleared the water 
with easy, catlike bounds and followed the 
hounds ‘with nervous flicking tails. 

Filled with dismay, Million turned and 
tan down the creek after the Targui and 
2 women. ‘The mountain stream came 


“s “up ‘addent his malst and Lo. out it 
Hears up a ae to | her Thaw With a 


courage he had left. Goombah again led 
the way, chopping through overhanging 
vines and masses of alge in the water. 
Here and there they could walk upright, 
but oftener they were forced to stoop and 
go half bent in a tunnel of growth that met 
above their heads. Fortunately the cur- 
rent, which grew more rapid all the time, 
aided their flight. 
~Once Aicha gave alittle cry. A diapered 
water snake had dropped from a limb on 
her arm, but just as Million lurched for- 
ward to unwrap it a flick of Goombah’s 
kris snipped off its head. Evidently at 
some period in the camel yard the raider 
had found time to fish his knife out of the 
water. ! 
By this time the course of “ale faiigs 
was plainly discernible. The dogs were 
coming back from the place where the 
horses had been hitched. But when they 
struck the water there.came the long, wail- 
ing cries of hounds at fault. : 
The whole party hurried in their eos 
downstream. Jimmy speculated on how 
long before the hounds would strike scent 
again. Even with the thought a mouth 
belled out much closer to them. Some dog — 
on land had whiffed the fugitives, perhaps _ 
where a hand or head had touched a bush. 
At the signal the whole pack came at full 
cry; coursing both sides of the jungle. 
Aicha’s face was as white as her torn 


haik. Her lips were purplish from cold, | 


and her eyes full of terror. Now and then 
she tried to push down the sau of cues 
melahaf in the water. 

Jimmy overtook her and tried to aid her 
in wading over the uncertain bottom. Once 
she looked at him, and Million realized, 
with a-sort of shock, that they were com- 
plete strangers. That physical and neural 
excitement called love had been frozen in 
abeyance, and the whole affair assumed 
that nightmarish quality which belongs to 
all unaccustomed and hazardous expe- 


riences. 


He kept looking at this strange girl, and 
her foreignness helped accent this impres- — 
sion. Her face, with its straight nose and 


full lips, did not have even the familiar 


racial ensemble that would have made him > 
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fee] at home with any Penn English, 
or even Dutch girl. 
nothing about her face except that she was 
~more than weary and half frozen. 

The American helped her along as best 
he could. The howl of a hound not forty 
feet behind spurred their flagging efforts. 
The girl stumbled. Million grabbed a vine 
to support them both, but Goombah Das 
dropped back from the front, picked her 
up in his arms, and strode ahead with her. 
Million saw her drop her head on his shoul- 
der and close her eyes. _ 

The woman Zouie automatically dropped 
back to Million. She went along, stooping 

under the matted overgrowth, with her head 
turned away from the American. Once 
Jimmy attempted to assist her in a diffi- 
cult place. 
his hand; she seemed self-sufficient. 
For some time, and indeed quite imsensi- 
bly, the noise of the hounds and battue 
had been giving way to a monotone ahead 
of the fugitives. 
came aware of this sound, it filled the jungle 
like an organ chord. It grew steadily loud- 
er, and presently the shouting of the hunt- 
ers and the howling of the dogs were all but 
“overpowered. 

A little later the Targui stopped in mid- 
- stream. Here both banks were so choked 
that it was impossible to climb out or in 
on either side. 
the refugees a heavy mist filled the jungle, 
and in this mist rose a crush of plant life 
like a green column—airplants, lianas, epi- 
phytes, what not, a chlorophyllaceous crush 
that piled up and up, sucking in the life- 
giving vapors. He could nowhere see the 
summit of this verdant upboiling of life. 

When Jimmy tried to stop against the 
‘current he found it difficult. The chill 
water boiled up around his waist and 
dragged him along. Involuntarily he clung 
to the Targui woman, and the two stood, 
Ahead of them Goombah drew his big knife 
and began hacking a passage straight to the 
brink of the falls. 

What the raider meant to do Million 
could only guess’ Perhaps he meant to 
hide, or to climb up the vines, or to bury 
themselves’ in the water on the brink— 
Keeton: was — improbable. 
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He could interpret 3 
ing instantly and was forced to cling to 
Million and Zouie and the vines. ‘The 


in the Louvre. 


She wriggled her arm out of 


Now, when Million be- - 


Immediately in front of 


- torso. 


In. ole to hogs Goombah ae 
to put down Aicha. The girl lost her foot-_ 


Targui woman, however, appeared quite as 
strong as the Anica Her wet melahaf : 
defined a mature sige Jel cag peter 3 
tion. q 
Such opulence of mold was in inept’ 
with the severe beauty of her face. She 
made Jimmy think of the “ Venus de Milo ”. : 
The thought of her disfig- 
ured head annoyed Million. If she had 
had an arm gone, like the statue, it would 
have been less repugnant, he fancied. 7 

The trio kept creeping down after Goom- 
bah. Presently Zouie, with her arm about 
Aicha’s waist, supported most of the girl’ s- 
weight. They kept edging along, for some | 
incomprehensible purpose, until the edge of | 
the falls lay behind a thin veil of vines. — 
Beyond boiled up the mist. A faint new — 
note attracted Million’s ear. He peered 
around to see a hound lunging furiously ~ 
against their covert not ten feet distant. © 
He could see its mouth trumpet and its © 
throat swell with its frantic howling. - | 

Next instant a pressure of Zouie’s hand : | 
and a shriek caused Jimmy to whirl. Aicha 
was being washed through the vines to- 
ward the smooth. glasslike turn of the falls. © 
Jimmy lunged after her, but the Targui — 
woman happened to move in his. way and a 
stopped him dead. 4 

For a moment Jimmy saw the girl’s ter- .. 
rified face, then Goombah Das swung down. 
at full dength. He caught her mop of hair, 
stopped her for a moment on the brink; 
then, by her hair and her two hands, he 
lifted her out and pushed her up a thick 
vine as if she had been a child. She clung 
where he placed her, with her hair and robe 
raining a shower over the raider’ 'S base 


Then Gilead Redcaed to Million. | 
Jimmy loosed his hold and caught the vine 
as he dashed past. The Targui helped him | 
out and shoved him up the vine after the | 
girl. Then the raider motioned to his ¢ is- | 
figured wife. Zouie stared at him and shook | 
her head. Her face was as white as the | 
mist. Goombah beckoned again. Wier ec ed. 

her hold and drifted sie 2a : 


‘but would have gone straight over 
the abyss had not the man from the Ouar- 
: glum lifted her cleanly from the stream 
and shoved her up after Million. . 
At the edge of the vine thicket the 
| “bloodhound was frantic at this rapid move- 
ment. 
their hullabaloo reached Jimmy’s ears. 
_ What the Targui meant to do or could 
_ do in such a position it was impossible to 
guess. The mist that arose from the falls 
swayed like a great white pillar with the 
wind, or broke and vanished for a moment 
| only to lift its wet breath again. 
| these lucid intervals Jimmy saw the liana 
| up which they had taken refuge reached 


its anchorage in the crest of a leaning cork 
| tree. ./ 


| arose to such a height that it looked like 
| a mere thread that sprayed into a hundred 
| gossamer attachments to the cork. It was 
| impossible to climb it. Gwarli would have 
failed. 
i © ‘Then, straight ‘out from the brink of 
| the plateau, at much the same height, stood 
| the crests of some pinsapos and another 
| sort of unknown tree rising from the depths 
| below. The nearest was ‘about a hundred 
feet distant, and its whitish green foliage 
stirred continually in the gusts of air 
| whipped down by the plunging water. 
| The men and women were skillfully 
| placed, for Aicha was soon unable to sup- 
port herself, and slid down on Million’s 
shoulders. Her hair fell about his head and 
shoulders with its alien perfume, and her 
| body had that gentle warmth which a chilly 
milieu. seems never to affect in a woman. 
Her weight was not. distressing, for the 
| American wrapped his left leg around the 
| vine and knotted its foot under his right 
knee, sailor fashion. With this purchase 
he kept his place without effort; ai ove 
his left leg soon became numb. 
The only end Jimmy saw to this curious 
retreat was that the battue should come up 
and eventually find them. Or if they did 
not find them, he did not see how they 
ould ever get ‘pack up the swift current or 


eas east 1s 


She - made n no enor ie ee the anchor- 


It was joined by two more, and 


During» 
out and over the falls to a dizzy height to 


Indeed, the great brown cable of a vine 


fell short of the moving vine. 
past them, spread out, like an enormous 
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_ The ue dogs were sine by a fourth, | 
all shoving fates? against the matted 


vines, their bloodshot eyes fixed on their 


prey. — 

Jimmy peered anxiously for the tenet | 
He tried to listen for the shouts of the 
beaters, but they were quite lost in the 


‘roar of the water. 


Then suddenly Aicha sripped the hoe 
can’s shoulder. 

“ M’siew !” she gasped. 
Look!” . 

The American followed her gaze and saw 
a bright patch of color on the body of a 
leaning tree. That was all he saw, and he 


“Oh, Allah! 


‘was about to lift his eyes questioningly to 


Aicha again when he saw the glowing spots 
of black and yellow had the form of a 
cheetah. _ hn 
The American stared. It crept up with | 
such crouched stealth that it appeared not — 
to move at all. Its round, greenish eyes 
were fixed on the girl. 

Million looked at the sinister tenes of 
the hunting panther and decided that here 
should go his last shots. He began ma- 
neuvering to get his pistol, when he felt 
a heavy thumping on the liana below him. 


He wondered if he fired and wounded the 


panther would it spring? If so it would 
strike Aicha. A thought came to him to 
take Aicha’s place. 
could hold the girl up? 

He glanced down with an idea of making 
the shift, when he saw something that 
flushed every other thought out of his brain. 
The Targui was chopping the vine in two 
with his knife. He hacked furiously. For 
a moment Million stopped breathing, then — 
cried: ‘‘ Goombah! Goombah! For oul 
sake!” 

At his movement the panther oes. a 
quick run up the leaning bole. At the 
same instant there came a tearing and 
crackling as the vines gave way. ‘The liana 
was falling, down, down and out over the 
precipice. Horror washed through Million. 
He went giddy. The precipice swung away 
from him. 

The panther launched, but its flying form | 


cat, a glory of black and yellow, and in a 


He wondered if Zouie 


It sailed 
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long parabola Siapoeaned in the mist ie mn cr 
below. ut, caught 


Aicha was choking Million. 
slipped down somehow into his arms, 
clutching her face to his, mingling her terror 
with his. © 
_ With deliberation the great length of the 
liana swung farther and farther out. Jimmy 
realized they were not falling—they were 
swinging. He looked up. Far above the 
tendrils that moored the mighty vine 
popped and snapped. Million expected its 
anchorage to give way. Then he saw the 
great pendulum would bump into the 

whitish-green tree. 

_ Instinctively he twisted to grab the suc- 
coring branches. Every person on the vine 
' shifted for the catch. Next instant the 
liana smashed into the foliage. Million 
grabbed blindly with fuzzy leaves and twigs 
whipping his face and stinging his eyes. 
His groping arms found a limb as large as 
the calf of his leg. He kept his grip on 
the vine and wrapped both arms around the 
limb. 

Below him Goombah was making the 
same sort of desperate anchorage. Almost 
at once the backswing of the enormous vine 
tore at the men. A knifelike pain set up 
just under Million’s floating ribs. 

“ Aicha! Get across quick!” he pached: 
His eyes burned. He clenched them shut, 
trying not to think of the abyss beneath 
him. | 

‘* Go across! 

vo TT | cannot, 
clinging to him. 

Million could say nothing more. 
knew if Goombah Das loosed his hold to 
help the girl the weight of the vine would 
tear him out instantly. He _ clenched, 
gripped with shut eyes. He could feel his 
arms inching loose. Suddenly Aicha wel 
ened. 

Jimmy strained up his neck at the mira- 
cle. Zouie had crossed to the tree, climbed 
up above them, and was hailing up the 
Mooress by the hair of her head. The 
girl darted across in a spasm of terror. 
Just then he heard Goombah below him 
gasp: ‘“ When I count three—one—two— 
three—”’ 

Million deioce away his legs and hung 


Go across!’’ he wheezed. 
m’siew!” she wailed, 


She had 


again, and her pitiful bluish disfigurement | 


an almost maudlin compassion for the = 


‘Through the foliage and the mist the ento-— 


to one side of the leaping water. 


He 


dangling legs, and pulled them into t 
tree. Cold sweat covered the Americ 
under his wet clothes; his body ached abo K 
the floating ribs. ag 

Above shim he: dw ‘Aicha glued to a 
limb, her face an exquisite study in terror : 
through her black disheveled hair. Imme- 
diately at him was Zouie; her haik was gone — 


danined her voluptuous perfection. 53 

Jimmy’s weakness and gratitude brought 
man. Tears came to his eyes. He was: 
twitching in every muscle. 

“H-help me to a limb!” he gasped. | 

The woman reached up her white, round-_ 
ed arms. The hands that caught him were 
shapely. As she helped him down to a- 
horizontal branch the warmth of her body — 
sent a delicious comfort through his whole 
being. He reached his resting place, sat 
inert, and the woman held him in place. 


mologist saw the great liana vibrate once 
or twice and then hang. midway over the 
falls, 

As he looked with weary eyes a crowd. 
of men pushed their way through the jungle — 
to a little open space on the plateau just 
They 
were a rabble of blacks. with here and there 
the bright motley of an acrobat or a jug-— 
gler. They gave wi to make room for 
two figures. : 

One was of enormous girth, ae he Ss 
held one of the hooded cheetahs in leas 
The other was the trim and carefully—at-_ 
tired figure of Count Nalaczi. This was | 
the end of his wedding party. oa 

The torn branches and vines. over the 
falls told an eloquent and tragic falsehood — 
to the battue. The riflemen peered down 
the smooth, glittering debouch where the 
stream made its leap into space. They lin 
gered, peering and craning down, loath to 
leave ‘the scene of a tragedy. ay 

At last the count made a weary gesture, 
and the herd of fellahs fell back, struggling » 
through the coppice. . 

For long minutes. the count and - 
wrestler stood side by side, ee 


a3 vE HIM 1 TO: IT. 


Da W. lept. 

2 After a anes hate: the wiestier isok his 
“master’s arm, and the two moved away 
soit the jungle, the cheetah yawning 


ae 4 : % 


x X THO'S the chap that looks like 
oe a composite of Lloyd George 3 


and Beau Brummel?’” Robert 


man in a faultlessly tailored frock coat. _ 
_ “Qh, that’s Hubert Raleigh, the play- 
Parais 2 answered Charlie Clarke, pausing 
in the act of shaking up a-cocktail. 
ery much of a social lion, something of a 
‘nut, and really quite some pumpkins. He 
had four shows on Broadway at one time 
last season, and is said to have drawn down 
sorts of coin. in royalties. He rides 
round in a limousine that resembles the 
Queen of Sheba’s boudoir, and I under- 
stand his study looks like the den of an 
astern potentate. Temperamental duck, 
t not a bad Spat at all, and he has real 


: He certainly seems Soak with the 
men,” Hardinge remarked, observing the 
of stunningly gowned femininity 
ered admiringly about the author. “If 


‘Hardinge looked across the luxurious stu- 
dio apartment at a tall, slender, zsthetic 


“He's 
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; ‘and. treading delicately after mane -Mil- 
lion watched them disappear hazily. The 


warmth df the Targui woman filled him 
with a vast comfort. His eyes dropped 
shut from weariness, strain, chill, and long 
lack of rest, and he fell fast asleep in her 
arms. 


(To be concluded NEXT WEEK.) 
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he’d have his hair cut and take that mo- 
nocle out of his eye, he’d look almost like 
a human being.” | 

Clarke laughed. ‘I suppose it’s part of 
the game, but I must confess, myself, that 
I never could understand why a genius has 
to make eccentricities a sort of trademark 
by which his superiority over common mor- 
tals is to be recognized.” 

‘‘ Are you two making fun of my lion?” 
asked Elsie Clarke, joining them, pretty © 
and dainty as the ‘charming silver points 
and portraits she created. ‘“‘ Because, if 
you are, I shall be angry with you. He’s 
really very wonderful, and interesting to 
talk to, and he’s a he-man, too, decorated 
with half the orders Europe has to bestow 
for gallantry in action.” 

“‘ Well, he certainly deserves a eds for 
gallantry i in a drawing room,” chuckled her 
husband. ‘“ Just look at the expression of 
adoration on the face of Babs Hardinge.” 

“Don’t be silly, Charlie,” protested his 
wife. ‘Of course Babs is interested in 
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him, and better still, he is very much inter- 
‘He’s talking about giving her _ 


ested in her. 
the leading réle in his new play?” 

““He’s what?” exploded Richard Hard- 
inge. “Is the man crazy, or is Babs—or 
are you?” 

“None of us are,” Elsie told him. 
“You know Babs has talent, and has al- 
ways longed to express it.”’ 

“IT know she’s frightfully stage struck 
and always has been,” Hardinge responded. 
“But aside from being beautiful, I’m 
afraid Babs hasn’t a single requisite for be- 
coming a great actress—or even a mediocre 
one.” | 

“Evidently Mr. Raleigh doesn’t. agree 
‘with you.” Elsie smiled. “ He just said 
that Babs was exactly the type he was 
seeking for the role of Muriel Mathers in 
his latest work ‘ Fetters of Fashion’. I 


thought so myself, when he read me the 


manuscript, and that was why I invited 
Babs here this afternoon to meet him.”’ 

Elsie was always doing that. She was 
forever planning things for other people, 
and eternally forgetting to do things for 
herself. She delighted in exploiting the 
supposed talents of her friends and totally 
forgot, or else did not know how, to make 
the most of her own very real ability. 

“Why, Elsie!” exclaimed MHardinge, 
“you're not serious—surely—in thinking 
that Babs would go on the stage—or that 
--I’d ever consent to it, if she were so foolish 
‘as to consider the thing earnestly.” 

‘““Why not?” asked Elsie. ‘“ You and 
Charlie are both charter members of the 
Husbands’ Protective League. You don’t 
think your wives ought to do a single thing 
but sit home and wait for you to get 
through playing bridge at the club, or chas- 
ing about the golf links. I grew tired of it 
and insisted upon opening this studio and 
painting people and selling my pictures— 
and I told Charlie I meant to go on with 
it whether he liked or not.. And you don’t 
like it, one little bit, do you?” She turned 
with a saucy little face, in the direction of 
her husband. 

“Can’t say I do,” admitted Clarke. 
ye 8) the first place you’re ruining your 
eyes.” 

She turned ‘them on him—great brown 


eternally reading the most erotic plays. 


“His hostess turned to greet some newly 


‘came up. 


ness for which I had hoped. So many well 


-them—” 


ment as she interrupted him to present her 


> Ser 
yt 
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‘“‘ And I suppose Robert is Soy aha if 
Babs went on the stage she would lose 
social caste and ruin her reputation.” © | 

“Tt isn’t that,” Hardinge said, “ it’s the 
fact that she’d make a monkey of herself.” 

“Or you?” suggested Elsie mischievous- j 
ly. ‘‘ Youre a couple of cross old peat 
both of you!” 

Hardinge saw his wife and Raleigh ad- 9 
journ to a window seat piled with Silken ; 
pillows and sit down together, talking earn- 
estly. He read the light of ambition in his © 
wife’s expression, and he was genuinely — 
sorry they had come. Ever since he had 
first known Babs, she had been mad to B04 
on the stage. She had played in ever so 
many amateur theatrical affairs, and was 
He | 
had been hauled to the theater three and 
four times a week, in addition to which — 
Babs attended frequent matinées. He had — 
let her have her own way until now, but he 
felt that if she really meant to do this | 
thing, it was high time for him to interfere. 


arrived guests, and Hardinge sauntered 
omewhat uneasily toward the window seat | 
where his wife was Taptly listening to Ra- ‘ 
leigh. 

‘““T am sure you could do it splendidly, 
Mrs. Hardinge,” he was saying, as Bob. 
“You will be sympathetic with 
the character. You will be able to impart — 
to it just the touch of reality and natural- — 


known professional folk are just a trifle’ 
lacking in the subtleties of social niceties, 
and this part requires a pened portrayal 7 


Babs’s cheeks were flushed with excite- | 


husband, and Hardinge. felt himself sur- — 
prised at the strength of the grip of the © 
playwright’s hand. Instinctively, he rather _ 
liked the man, but he wished he would. stop | | 
putting such utterly silly notions into. - 
Babs’s mind. 

“You mustn’t it Mr. Raleigh - flatter | 
you too much,” he warned her. ‘I’m 
afraid he is merely trying to be polite.” 7 ; 

“Indeed I am not!” Raleigh hastily < 
sured-him. “I have heard Mrs. Hardi 


Bhai eS my M ari M iia? 
_ “ Well, we can talk it over another time,” 
stalled Hardinge, feeling distinctly uncom- 
 fortable under the glance of disdainful re- 
_ proach which Babs turned upon him. 
“There is nothing to talk over, Bob,” 
_ she said. “ Mr. Raleigh and I have dis- 
- eussed it thoroughly, and he is coming to 
read me the play to-morrow afternoon.” 
“Yes, indeed,” said Raleigh pleasantly. 
oo You“see, there is no time “to lose. We 
- start rehearsals on Monday, and we hope 
to have the play on within six weeks. Na- 
 turally, with limited experience, Mrs. Hard- 


-inge will need a little coaching, so the 


- sooner we begin the better for all of us.” 
“But Babs!” protested Hardinge. 
“But nothing,” answered his wife. “I 

re tine made up my mind. This is the great. 

; opportunity I have longed for, and I think 
it is wonderful that Mr. Raleigh has such 

confidence in me. Think of it, Rob—no 

-apprenticeship—no long years of struggle! 

- I’m to step on the stage for the first time 

as the leading lady in a play by our most 

- successful modern author—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hardinge!” deprecated Ra- 

: leigh, but he was plainly flattered, and 

cS Hardinge saw that the man seemed sincere 

in his belief that Babs could do what he 
preted. 
He shrugged, seeing ‘that further argu- 
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‘but comfortable suburban home. 
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ed “to say nothing of the ‘wile of a Hard. 
inge!” : 

He was mighty proud of her lineage, as 
well as of his own, and his regard for his 
ancestors was almost barbaric in its inten- 
sity. He consoled himself for his compar- 
ative poverty with the recollection of the 
richness and blueness of his blood, and he 


hated to think of the masks of comedy and 
tragedy quartering his crest. 
Babs’s disposition, and he realized all too 


But he knew 


keenly that he had a difficult task ahead 
of him if he was to hope to dissuade her 
from accepting Hubert Raleigh’s offer. 

But he did not mention the matter again 
until they reached home that evening, and — 
‘were seated in the library of their modest, 
His wife 
had been strangely silent on the way out in 
the train, and he knew that she was pon- 
dering over the matter that was perplexing 
him. 

“ Babs,” he said at last, “I really wish 
you would put this notion out of your 
head.” 

‘Well, I sha’n’t,” she told him decisive- 


‘ly. “I’ve been weighing it from every — 


angle, and I know just what your objec- 
tions are. Mr..Raleigh has agreed to pay 
me four hundred dollars a week, and he’s 
going to bring the contract out to-mor- 
Tow—” | 
“ Four hundred dollars a week!” gasped 
Hardinge. His.monthly salary was only a — 
hundred dollars more, and for months he 


= ‘ment, at the moment, was useless, but he’ had earned practically nothing in commis- 


meant to take up the matter with Babs 
when they were alone. He didn’t intend to- 
have her go on the stage in Hubert Ra- 
- leigh’s play, nor in any other. He didn’t 
_ like the atmosphere of the theater, although 
~ about all he knew of it, back stage, was a 
recollection of his college days, when he 
had fancied himself smitten with a calci- 
- mined blonde in the chorus of a tanktown 
musical show. That some actors and ac- 
tresses are really very charming, cultivated 
men and women, never had dawned upon 
im, and he regarded the whole life as arti- 
and Pads aging sede the pale of 


« « Paney. a debotitemt of the Rechinaad 
spent’ on og stage!” he reflect- 


sions. He was a clean-cut chap with a 
pleasing personality, and a circle of ac- 
quaintances which, in normal times, ena- 


bled him to sell a considerable amount of 
Recently, however, his clientele — 


bonds. 
appeared to be utterly without funds, and 

‘only the previous week he had heard the 
firm discussing the advisability of cancel- 
ing the drawing accounts of all thetr sales 
men. 

The suggestion had come as a blow, for 
only sixty days were to elapse before the 
third payment on the mortgage of their 
little home would fall due. How to raise 
the necessary amount without borrowing it 
had puzzled him =. eae sea ae 
was aware of the fact. ESS AES 
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“Tt is'a real stroke of good fortune in 
every way,” Babs disarmed him with a 


smile. ‘‘ It will afford me the chance I’ve 
always wanted, and it will give us money 


enough to clear the house of our indebted-— 


ness and have it all for our own, with no 
more payments to worry about.” 3 
‘T’ll raise the money some way,” he ob- 
jected. ‘“ Don’t you worry about that. 
Besides, I’m not the type of man to let my 
wife support me. Anyway, it wouldn’t do 
me any particular good at the office to have 
it known that my wife was on the stage—” 
‘‘ Being on the stage isn’t as though I 
were in jail—or the divorce court,”’ she re- 
minded him. ‘‘ There’s nothing scandalous 
about it, and besides, I mean to make good 
and earn a name for myself.” 
‘“ After which I suppose I’ll be ime as 
Babs Hardinge’s husband!” he growled. 
But she only threw her shapely arms 
about him and kissed the frown from his 
brow. ‘‘ Now do be sensible about this, 
and don’t make me argue with you any 
more. I don’t want to go against your 
wishes, but you simply mustn’t object, for 
T’m determined to do it.” 
~That settled it: Babs always did as she 
pleased, and had done so from childhood. 
So Hardinge knew there was no use pro- 
testing any further. It was going to be a 
bitter pill, but he would have to swallow 
it. However, there was just one ray of 
hope. The play might fail or she might 


not make good, and then it would soon be 


over. Of course, such an occurrence would 
wound Babs’s pride, but perhaps, after all, 
it was better that she should go ahead and 
get the whole idea out of her head. 

The next day, Raleigh came out on the 
two o’clock train with the manuscript un- 
der his arm. He read it to her from cover 
to cover, and Babs was fascinated. She 
began to see herself as Muriel, and as soon 
as the playwright had gone, she took up 
her post before the mirror and began read- 
ing her lines aloud. It was a peculiar sort 


of play, not altogether unpleasant, yet by 


mo means risqué. The character was not a 
lovely one, but Babs told herself, there 
were women just like that in the world— 
vain, mad about clothes, improvident and 
‘inconsiderate of others. The fate that be- 
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fell Muriel in the’ ce act; ee ae ar 
object lesson to society, and she gloried i 


-the opportunity of giving them its great | 


truth. 
Her elation nearly alone to Spolise) 


re; 


and her husband perceived this as soon as — 


he came home. But his eyes opened wider — 
as she showed him the contract. Raleigh — 
had brought with him, and which she was — 
to go in town to sign in David Klauberg’s — 
office the following morning. There was 
the salary in plain figures—four hundred ia 
dollars a week. It seemed like a dream. 
Of course, whatever Babs earned would be ~ 
velvet, so in less than two months they — 
would have more than enough to pay off 
the mortgage that had been worrying them, 
with a tidy sum left over. 4 

“T suppose I have no right to howl,” hea : 
said resignedly. ‘‘ You'll be able to Duy» z; 
yourself all sorts of things that I can’t af- 7 
ford to give you, and I can see het it 
wouldn’t be fair to deny them to you.” _ 4 

“Of course the money will be nice,” — 


part I’m thinking about. It’s the chance ~ 
to do something worth while—to act—to — 
sway audiences and give vent to the latent 
talent that’s in me.” , 
SS Humph!” grunted Hardinge, then his | : 
expression changed from one of acquies- 4 
cence to one of doubt. “ Is this show going — 4 
to stay in New York, or travel on theg 
road?” he asked. 
“Tt will open in Avantic City; Rabat 
said, “ and then come to New York. If the 
public likes. it, I suppose it will stay on 
Broadway for a whole season—maybe two. 
Eventually, I imagine it will go on the road. — 
By that time, however, I’ll have made my — 
reputation and they'll probably cast me in — 
a new role cae let some one else Play Mu- 
riel on tour.” 
That set Hardinge thiaking It would 
be bad enough to have his wife on the stage — 
right in New York, where he could call at 
the theater and ike her home each evening | 
after the performance, but to have her go 
on the road would be unendurable. It was 
not merely his own lonesomeness in her. ab- 
sence that he pictured, but the thought of 
her being alone in strange cities and u ee 
familiar. hotels and restaurants whi 


next ew ies 

had begun, and Babs tad 
fallen into’ the habit of going into town 
with him in the mornings. Then he would 
f call at the stage door after the stock ex- 
_ change had closed. At first, the experience 
rather thrilled him and took him back to 


his callow days when he had thought it the 


_ smart thing to wait in the narrow alley out- 
side some theater. In a way, it added a 
touch of romance to married life, and it al- 
most seemed to him that he was courting 
_ Babs all over again. 

He had wanted to be otecest: at one of 

- the rehearsals, secretly eager to see what 

: talent Babs really had, and how she was 
getting on, but both Raleint and Babs put 
their foot upon his desire. Raleigh said 
— that he could not permit outsiders to be 
EP piesent and in any event, the fact that 
- Hardinge was looking on ‘would tend to 
| make Babs nervous. Babs herself put her 

| - refusal on another basis. She said she did 

| not wish him to see her as Muriel until the 

| opening night, with the lights and the scen- 
ery and her gorgeous costumes—which lat- 


| ter were making heavy inroads on the tiny 


ables bank balance. However, there 


_ was the four hundred dollar a week salary 


~ coming after the opening of the show, and 
Babs said they could soon pay back all that 
- _ she was drawing on now. | 
Elsie Clarke occasionally called at the 
F cheater and went to luncheon with Raleigh 
and Babs. On other days, Babs would’ slip 
| out to some nearby restaurant with Ra- 
- leigh, or with Crawford Holbrooke, the 
_ leading man of the play. Robert was never 
included in these midday parties, although 
he was sometimes permitted to join them 


pelassita See 


ea 
ax 

ie 
fet 


ose of the day’s rehearsing. He felt like 
fish out of water. 
] fade but Ste formed a | distinct dislike for 


| aes was all the: more koe 
USE oY ae seemed to like Holbrooke 


tea at the Claridge or the Ritz after the 


He rather liked Ra- 
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y oi Babs and the actor discussing some 
love scene. He did not like the idea of any 
- man holding his wife in his arms, even in 


make-believe, nor did he understand that 
Holbrooke regarded such caresses simply. 
as part of the day’s work. In fact, Hol- 
brooke had little or no personal interest in 
Babs. He endured her presence in the 
company because he liked the idea of hav- 
ing an unknown actress play opposite him, 


thus adding greater luster to his own name, 
and in the public esteem making him the 


star. Besides, Holbrooke’s popularity was 
beginning to wane, and he was more than 
glad to have a part in a Raleigh play under 
David Klauberg’ S management. : 

- But one evening, as they made their way 
a to their country home, Hardinge was 
particularly morose. Babs was not fully 
conscious of it until they sat down to din- 
ner, and then, observing his mood with 
some alarm, she inquired what was the 
matter. 

Hardinge seemed reticent at first, but she 
pressed him for an answer and he finally 
‘blurted it out. “I was fired this after- 
noon,” he said. “I haven’t sold ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of bonds in four 
months, and the firm had to cut down ex- 
penses. I don’t know when they’ll take me 
back and I don’t know where to turn to get 
another job.” . 

“Tm sorry,” said Babs gently. “ “Its 
too bad, after the way you’ve worked for 
them, but fortunately we don’t have to 
worry. Two weeks more and the show will 
be on and I'll be drawing a aay big 
enough for us both.” 

Hardinge flushed. ‘I knew you’d. say: 
that, and that was the reason I hated to 
tell you what’s happened. I can land 
somewhere, of course, and you know I 


can’t sit around and let you support me. 


The Hardinges are not that sort!” 

“Now don’t be so uppish!” admonished — 
Babs. ‘“ Didn’t I marry you for better or 
worse? If we hadn’t a cent I’d pin my 
faith in you, but as it is, it’s foolish not to 


Be Blad that I will soon be earning some 


money.” | 
“Tt makes me feel like a fool!” he said 
bitterly. “ Folks won’t understand and a 


| lot of gossipy people will say that I delib- 
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-erately chucked my job in order to let you — 


pay the bills while a loaf around and do 
nothing.” 


“ How perfectly foolish!” said Babs, and > 


then she seemed suddenly possessed of a 
brilliant idea. 
join the company?” she asked. 


“Do what?” asked Hardinge in amaze- 


ment. 
funl2. 

‘““T don’t see why not,”’ his wife told him 
indulgently. ‘‘Of course, dear, I realize 
that you have no inborn talent—that you 


“Td make a wonderful actor—like 


would never be able to handle a really big 


role—like Mr. Holbrooke—” 

‘Damn Holbrooke!” Hardinge ° swore. 
“You can bet that I’m no matinée idol or 
poseur like—” 

“Now that isn’t fair!” oblectads Babs. 
“Mr, Holbrooke has been perfectly splen- 
did to me. He has borne with my mistakes 
and helped me—” : 

ts aoe held you in his arms and kissed 
you—” 

“Bob Hardinge, you’re ton absurd. for 
words. You know it doesn’t mean a thing 


; to him—or to me!” she protested, a ave 


hurt. 

“T really didn’t mean that,” he admit- 
ted, apologetically. ‘‘ I guess I’m just a bit 
ae and upset; and I know, Babs, that 
you—” 

“ Now listen to me,”’ she broke in. 661 
meant just what I said. Percy Graham, 
_ who plays the part of the butler in the third 

-act, broke his leg last night, and has to go 
to the hospital. It isn’t much of a part, 
and they haven’t picked any one for it yet. 
Tl call up Mr. Raleigh after dinner and see 
if he won’t let you have it—”’ 
soe Buta cart cach” Be gece dine 

““ ’d be an unholy joke.” 

. “You: wouldn’t,” she insisted. ‘ You 
know what a well trained servant ought to 
do, and surely you have brains enough to 
do it. 
be natural—” 

“‘T like your nerve!” he said, awed 

“You know what I mean.” Babs joined 
in the merriment. “ sabe salary i is seventy 
five dollars a week— 

‘You mean that a stage sailey gets that 

- much money?” gasped Hardinge. 


“How would you like to 


around, so he meekly consented to have her 


- wives being in the same company, on the 


more discord than is usual between theat- 


had developed temperament—and she won 


- that he should accompany “Babs to thea 


| -Hardinge’s surprise, the lines came to him 
That’s all there is to the thing. Just 


Cerne Goer cesta ‘Guide ue 
had changed so far as finances were con-— 
cerned, and he wondered just how soon she 
would conceive the idea of giving up the 
little house and taking an apartment in 
town. He hoped that time would never 
come, for he loved the house he had strug: : 
gled to buy, and it meant home to him. __ 

Nor did he like the idea of being a but- 
ler, even on the stage; but seventy-five dol- © 
lars a week was something to think about, — 
for a man out of a job. Besides, he sud- 
denly recalled, a part in the play would © 
enable him to he constantly near Babs and 
to look after her if the show went on the | 
road. It seemed to solve the difficulties all 


call up Raleigh. 
.The author did not seem to like the plang 
at first. He was opposed to. husbands and_ 


ground that such an association made far 


rical folk. But Hardinge was surprised at 
Babs’s attitude. She did not give in, ‘hor 
did she plead. She demanded that the role 
of Judson be given to her husband. She 


out. Before she hung up, the place was 
promised to Hardinge, and it, was arranged - 


theater the next morning. , 

‘““T could conceive of myself as a tainly 
COnvIREnE truck driver, or perhaps a steve- 
dore,”’ Hardinge told her with a smile, § 
sf bit never in my wildest moments did I 
ever consider myself as a possible actor. ‘4 
don’t know whether I’ll prove a jinx or not, 
but [ll bet the price of eggs and over 
vegetables will rise the moment I step | on 
the stage. p. : a 

‘However, Raleigh took him in bad He 
was directing his own play, and much to 


easily and the acting was rather fun. Heg 
found himself growing interested, and try- 
ing to put himself in the butler’s place—to 
do the right and natural thing and to jeg 
the tiny part that was intrusted to him 
The atmosphere of make-believe was rathel at 
fascinating, and he found the work a lct 
more congenial than selling bonds. — 


: a 


pe At : first ee coll itty shite his tem- 
pe er when Holbrooke kissed Babs, and he 
wanted to break the fellow’s head when he 
‘iii-treated her in the big scene of the third 
act. But gradually he got used to that, and 
even rather relished the kiss the author had 
tees for him during the course of a 
brief bit he had with Lola Truelle, who 
- played the part of Babs’s French maid: 
His respect for Raleigh grew, too. De- 
: ‘aiee his bushy mane and his monocle, the 
2 ‘man had brains and ability. The olay ‘was 
ed and he was an able director. Hard- 
-inge asked him to lend him the complete 
manuscript, and that night, at home, he 
read it through several _ times, until the 
story and the action were firmly fixed in 
his maind, © 3: 

His friends would Srobelbty laugh at his 
being j in the company, but now he felt that 
he wouldn’t mind, and he rather enjoyed 
working this way with Babs, even though 


ae rank of a common super. 

Then came the journey to Atlantic City 

oe the final preparations for the opening 
rs Babs was as nervous as a cat, but 
-Hardinge was calm as a clam. "That: was 
probably because it did not matter much ~ 
what he did or how he did it. 
ence on the stage was of so little moment; 
while Babs felt that the weight of success 
or failure rested upon her frail shoulders. 
- Their little store of wealth was nearly 
a exhausted, but. relying upon the pay envel- 
—opes they would receive at the end of the 
week, they took a two-room suite at the - 
Martboro- Blenheim. Babs had felt. that 
she must live in strict accord with her new 
“dignity as a star, and she reveled in the 
curious gaze of ‘the other guests as she 
wandered through the foyer of the hotel or 
_ sat opposite Robert in the dining room. 


d ‘Holbrooke joined them, she might 
rave Lei ec ulia Arthur or "Maude Adams, 


_ she was a star, and he was hardly above: 


His pres- 


At luncheon, when Raleigh and Craw-— 


Dae ‘were rion people - whom they 
aac stopping at the resort, and on the 
boardwalk as well as at the hotel, Babs was 
the center of interest. She cecnund to revel 
in it. Even those who did not know her 


? 


‘personally, were equally agog over her ap- 


proaching premiére. David Klauberg, with 
rare canniness for publicity, had made the 
most of the fact that two scions of ancient 
if impoverished families were members of 
his cast. Babs had been hailed as the > 
famous Southern beauty, Barbara Vance, 
and he had persuaded her to take her 
maiden name for the stage. Hence, the 


-premiére was intended to be somewhat of a 
‘social event—as indeed, it proved to be. 


The entire house had been sold out for 
days, and never had Klauberg and Hubert 
Raleigh faced a more propitious opening. 
Klauberg, however, was skeptical regarding 
‘the untried player. He had argued with 
Raleigh from the first, claiming that a sea- — 
‘soned actress ought to have the rdle of 
Muriel. He regarded the play as a good 
property, and he did not like the uncertain © 


¢ 


possibility of Babs’s inexperience ruining it 


on the first night. Raleigh, however, re- 
“mained adamant, and Raleigkf was now too 


successful a dramatist to -be argued with. 


What he said went—and without question. 

But as the manager looked over the fash- 
ionable audience that filed into the theater 
and listened to the animated conversation _ 
of his patrons, he agreed that it had been a 
wise thing to feature Babs. Even if she 
did not score histrionically, she might put 


the show over by sheer force of popularity. 


The Clarkes were in the right-hand stage 
box, and in various parts of the house were 
scores of folks whose names were well- 
-known to the newspapers and easily to be 
found in the social register. Society editors 
as well as dramatic critics were observing 
the assembly, and there was an air of eager. 
anticipation as the time drew near for the | 
curtain to go up. 

‘As has been the case from time imme-_ 
morial, the butler held the stage at the 
opening of the act. 

Those in the audience who knew him 
spied Robert Hardinge, and, amid chuckles 
over his burnsides, burst into applause. 
oe S iat — and he muttered 


De 
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beneath his breath. Hubert Raleigh, Saha i 


ing beside the manager, in the back of the 
theater, trembled, and wished for the hun- 
dredth time that he had not given Babs’s 


husband a part in the play. 


It was a bad start. For a minor charac- 
ter to attract such attention at the opening 
meant that the crescendo of interest and ap- 
plause could not possibly be hoped to be 
Sustained. Besides, the audience was taking 
Robert’s presence as a aK and this was a 
serious play. 

Then Lola Truelle made her entrance. 
The audience hushed. There was some 
rather clever, brief dialogue between the 
two—and then Robert kissed the pretty 


little thing in her frilly white cap and 
apron, lifting her dainty high heels from 
_ the stage and holding her in his arms quite 


as though he meant his acted ardor. . 


That brought another laugh from those 
who knew the Hardinges, and the represent- 


ative of Social Chat hastily made a pencil 


note on the edge of her program. This 


would make a delicious morsel of gossip 


that could be turned very readily into a neat 
little chaffing phrase or two in her next 
column of personal comment. 


Then Holbrooke came on in evening 
clothes, and looking more distinguished than 


ever. The annoyance which his part called 


- for did not have to be assumed. He had - 
_ been standing in the wings, waiting for his 


cue with far more trepidation and anger 
than either Raleigh or Klauberg felt. 
- But Holbrooke was still a favorite with 


those who liked drawing-room acting, and 
_ the handclapping which greeted him was 


vastly different from that which had been 
accorded Robert Hardinge. Now the maid 


and the butler withdrew, and Holbrooke 
made the most of the mastery he held over 


his audience. 


eal 


Raleigh took courage, and so did Klau- 


berg, although it was now obvious to the 
manager that the veteran actor had lost 


much of his punch, and that his portrayal 
this evening fell short of past performances. 
Still Klauberg allowed for first-night ner- 


_ vousness and the annoyance which, he real- 


ized the leading man must have experienced 
aon tik of Hardinge. 


At last” Babs oo from behind the 
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sbeties and the scar went ald: - ae 


-ovation. The action of the play was halted, 


own sake as for that of himself and the play. q 


trod a path of clouds, her befuddled brain n 


ite of the footlights ever. Porived ‘such an 


and Babs, lovelier than ever, and pate jf 
sparkling eyes, bowed her thanks, | , 
Then the audience sat back with a sigh, 
impatient to see what she could ‘do. : 
The tenseness of the atmosphere could als | 4 
most be felt, and Babs, stunned by it, made 
rather a bad beginning. Yet those in front 
were indulgent. They were willing to wait. 
until she got into her stride. Crawford 
Holbrooke was more than considerate—not _ 
only because he wished to save the scene 
for himself, but because he had- genuine — 
sympathy for Babs. It had been many — 
years since his first public appearance, but — 
he had a keen recollection of its trials, and 
he felt a real liking for Babs Hardinge. , 
He wanted to see her score as much for her — 


She seemed to take courage, and the act . 
went rather well. Perhaps she was. a bit 
colorless in her portrayal, but then the au- q 
dience was not sure that the part did not — 
mean her to be so. In any event, the first 
curtain fell with satisfactory ‘recognitio 
and left those in front of the house in an — 
interested frame of mind. The critics | 
seemed unanimous in their prediction tha 4 
Raleigh promised to Surpass himself in h 
newest play. | 
» “It’s really decently EOP was th 
way Holland, of the Chronicle, expressed — 
himself; and Lamont of the Times voted the — 
dialogue unusually scintillating. And one 
and all agreed that Babs Hardinge was - 
stunning, so far as perfection of face and 
figure were concerned. : 

They were even more convinced of this 
when the curtain rose again and revealed — 
her with Holbrooke in a beautiful setting, 
representing a luxurious library with heavy — 
hangings and the soft light from a fireplace 
illumining Babs’s charms. In such an at-. 
mosphere Holbrooke was at his best, and 
with old-time skill he carried Babs with him 
through the scene. The critics were agree-_ | 
ably surprised at her, and the audience was 7 
little short of amazed, while Babs. herself 


in a whirl. Her own voice esate 


ove mM 1 TO. TD 


he ga 

ait: all seemed more than faerels artificial 
to her. It ‘was as though she were living 
a dream—a. visionary existence which 

E firreatened to turn into a hideous nightmare 
every time she looked out into the yawning 
- blackness of the theater, where misty faces 
_ peered at her dimly, and eyes seemed to 

- glare at her viciously, like those of a thou- 
- sand demons. It was stage fright and more. 
|. Things had gone well enough at rehearsals, 
and Babs had even reached great dramatic 
heights i in the privacy of her own boudoir; 
but now, in the glare of the footlights, and 
under the stare of the hotse—her limbs 

' trembled. She mouthed her words so that 
i they could scarcely be heard, and she felt 
as though she were going to faint. 

Even Holbrooke, solicitous as he was, 
could no longer help her. The big scene fell 
flat. What should have been a triumph 
proved to be a farce. It was pathetic. The 
heart of the audience went out to her in 
her beautiful misery, for it was all too ap- 
parent—but it soon became obvious that 
Babs lacked the essentials of a great actress. 
Her husband sensed it, pityingly, for he 
realized what this experience must be costing 
her. He tried to encourage her in the brief 
bits he had with her, but instead of leaning 
upon his support—when he wished to be her 
foil—she only glanced at him helplessly as 
terrified child might do. | 


as consumed with horiacation as he saw 
is high points slurred over, his situations 
lost, and his dialogue stammered almost 
diculously. He had sought a type, and he 
had found it in Babs, but he had not real- 
- ized that she could not portray her true 
lf upon the stage. 

‘The final curtain fell with a little ripple 
of good-natured applause from Babs’s 
iends, and the footlights were showered 
ith flowers for her: But deep down in 
her heart, Babs knew that she had failed, 
d the tears were streaming down her 
eks as she hurried to her dressing room. 
[olbrooke detained her in the wings, how- 
r. “Don’t take it so to heart,” he said 
lingly. “ A first night is always trying 


Klauberg was beside himself, and Raleigh 
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0 —even to those OR Us Sebo have Had: long : 


experience. A special rehearsal in the morn-. 

ing, to straighten out a few things, and — 

you'll do ever so ne better to-morrow 
night.” . 

Babs appreciated his attitude, but he 
knew that what he said was not the case. 
She would never do better; and she won- _ 
dered whether she would have the courage — 
to step out upon the Stage again. 
taken all her self-control to remain there to- 
night. 

‘She had no heart for the supper party 
Raleigh was giving after the performance, 
and she asked Hardinge to seek out the 


author and say that she was not Hens 


well, 

“Just a little nervous and tired out,” 
Hardinge said, trying to make light of it. 
“J think she'll be all right after a med : 
night’s rest.” 

“T hope so,” rejoined. Raleigh polity. 
just.a bit relieved that Babs would not be 
a guest at the gathering which he himself 
now dreaded to face. Failure was not a 
pleasant thought to him, especially when it 


meant the bungling of a play that would 


have been a hit if he had taken Klauberg’s 
advice and given Babs’s réle to any one of 


half a depen prominent actresses. 


The manager was furious. “ It’s all eohb 
to put society women in the movies, where 
a director can make them do what he wants, 


and where you can stop the turning of the 


crank if they go blaa; but on the stage it’s 
Sheer idiocy! The show goes to the store- 


house the end of the week!” 


But none of them were. prepared for the 
criticisms that appeared the next morning. 


-Hardinge was sitting by the little, balcony 
- window, overlooking the ocean, when Babs © 


awoke, a sheaf of newspaper scattered about 
him on the floor. He had read them 
through, one after the other with ever- 
increasing amazement, and now a frank ex- 
clamation of surprise escaped him. He 
had just finished ae review in. ee 
C hronicle: 


Despite the finished. skill of Mr. Holbrooke 
and the rare charm of Miss Vance, “Fetters 
of Fashion” failed to register at the opening — 
performance. Perhaps Mr. Holbrooke’s — 
charming society maner is a little too familiar — 

: oe 


dt had. . 
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- to playgoers to cause any particular thrill. In 

_ any event, his performance last evening lacked 
freshness and interest. Miss Vance, recently 

~ recruited to the stage from real drawing-— 

- rooms, was as beautiful a picture as could 

be imagined, but her acting could hardly 
have been worse. In fact, the entire cast 
seemed to be nervous and awkward, with one | 
outstanding exception. That was the charac- 
ter of Judson, the butler, played with rare 
skill by Mr. Robert Hardinge, who in private 
life is Miss Vance’s husband. While intrusted 
with only a bit, Mr. Hardinge got every atom | 
out of it, and played the réle with such charm 
and rare humor that it is hoped that he will 
be seen in a more important part in the near — 
future. ‘Fetters of Fashion” is probably 
doomed for a short life, but if it has done 
nothing more worth while, it has at least 
served the public in presenting a young actor 
of real talent and great promise. 


“Well, can you beat that?” demanded 
Hardinge of no one in particular, and Babs 
sat up in bed, ‘staring at him inquiringly. 


Hesitatingly, he handed her the newspaper. 


He could not bring himself to explain. She 
would have to read the story for herself. 
It was her theatrical death warrant, and 


Hardinge felt like an executioner when he 


served it upon her. He also hated that fool 
critic for having praised. him, thus adding 
to Babs’s anguish. — 

But strangely enough, it did not affect 
her as he had imagined it would. The 


~ cruel criticism only seemed to spur her am- 


—hition to do better—and she took heart as 
she remembered what Holbrooke had said 
to her in the wings the previous evening. 
Instead of being hurt she was delighted at 
the praise of Robert. “I’m proud of you, 
Bob,” she said. 
terrible if they’d said we were both failures? 
Now I'll have to stir myself and catch up 
to you.” 

“Go to it, old girl!” he said joyously, 
but with a heavy heart, for he knew that 
she was only deluding herself when she 
hoped to succeed later on. 

take any credit to myself for giving a life- 
like performance of a servant. It’s like tell- 
ing a man he’d make a good head waiter.’ 

Crawford Holbrooke, however, was furi- 
‘ous when his eyes lighted upon the unani- 
mous roasting he received at the hands of 
all the critics. Some of them had been less 
kind to him than the Chronicle man, and he 


& 


Raleigh objected, and Klauberg did not 


_or three weeks at least, until he could scou 


““ Wouldn’t it have been 


“ But I don’t 


paper “spoke dieparonti 
none of them forgot to give a uff 
Hardinge. Rouberg. was” amuse 7 
Raleigh astounded." 
But both the author and. tdaee -manager 
were thunderstruck when Holbrooke gi 
notice that he would leave the production 
at the end of the week—provided Klauberg 
persisted in keeping the play on the boards — 
that long. The manager had seriously con- 
sidered withdrawing it forthwith, but 


wish to offend the man from whose work he 
had made so much money in the past. 
Raleigh insisted upon continuing for t q 
about for another cast and doctor the play L 
as he observed its weak apts from the fr 
of the house. : 

The second performance was, if au ee 
worse than the first, and the third nigh 
found an almost empty house. Then 
Thursday came a new complication. A j 
surely seemed to follow the show. WI 
riding on the beach that afternoon H 
brooke had been thrown from the sad 
and too severely injured to appear. on 
stage for several days. That seemed to. 
the climax, and Klauberg announced hi } 
tention of quitting forthwith. 2 

The news came as a blow ws ; Babs, 
was still certain that with a little more } 
tice she would be able to win the crit 
when they opened in ‘New York. Her 
quivered as she heard the. manager’ s ulti 
tum, and Hardinge’s heart went out to’ 
wife. Of course it was hopeless, but 
knew she would never be happy until ; 
had been given her chance on Broadw 
and had at least demonstrated to her: 
that histrionic laurels were not for her. | 

Then he remembered the — things the 
papers had said about him. The notices 
meant nothing to him, except as a huge 
joke. He imagined, too, that the crit 
had praised him with malicious humor, 
order: to make thir ane at cages 


a lange to- turn the criticisms to ohis a ac vi 
ere to oe a chara 


. ee h re was eet fe es ie sy 
d and forward, because Tve Tead 


“rehearsed . | bees es it iaplictlye). : 

Raleigh puffed up with pride and self- 
“ satisfaction. He decided that Hardinge had 
_ brains—and potential ability. 

““You have made an initial investment 
ine the production,” Hardinge went on, 

DB nowine that he touched the manager’s 
tender spot. ‘“ Mr. Raleigh has put his best 
into it, and it would be a crime to see the 
piece taken off the boards before a really 

- worth- while series of audiences has had a 
chance to judge it. I don’t even expect that 

al can rattle around in Mr. Holbrooke’s 
boots, but I know his lines, and I believe 

a8 could play the part fairly arcentably un- 
til he is able to resume his rdle.”’ 

Klauberg pondered a moment,. He had 
rented the theater for the week. He meant 
to pay the company a full week’s salary, 
as was his custom, for Klauberg was fair 
in all he did. He did not stand to lose 
anything by letting Hardinge do as he 


+. ‘ 


o of it, he thought. - 
‘“‘ But where the devil will I get a baber 
at the critics won’t roast?” he asked with 
a twinkle in his eyes. “ According to the 
apers no one in the cast is any good but 
you. If I promote you, and yourre rotten 
in Holbrooke’s part—there’s nothing left! 2 
e was sarcastic, yet kindly. 
“111 take care of the butler,” Harbrooke 
sured him. ‘“ I’ll borrow a Peal one from 
Charlie Clarke. He and his wife are down 
here at the Ambassador, with a suite of their 
wn and a private dining room and all that 
sort of dog. I'll get him to lend me Ter-. 
He can’t act, of course—but he 
knows his place, and he’s a perfect servant.” 
lauberg grinned. It was a chance worth 


ting than if he refused. ‘* All right,” he 
eed. ‘Get your butler and prime your- 


hen Klauberg retired to his temporary 


He meant to make the most of the 
The topdent and the pie in 


“asked—and the young man might make a 


and spent half an hour with his press 
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notice in ike papers. The time was short, 
and they had to work fast, but by the din- 
ner hour the news had spread through the 
various hotel corridors and practically the 
entire first-night audience stormed the box 
office in an effort to secure seats. The nu- 
merous friends of Babs and Bob wanted 
to see whether or not the second attempt 
could be any worse than the first, and the 
critics came through curiosity to see what 
the big idea might be, and whether their 
prophecies regarding Hardinge would prove 
to be correct. | 

They did. He carried the various scenes 

with feeling and finesse. He looked the 
part and he lived it—because he believed 
in the play. Babs was awed by his acting, 
and she tried to live up to the standard 
he set, but just as she had done with Hol- 
brooke, she failed miserably. 
_ But that was of no moment to Klauberg 
and to Raleigh. The house went wild over 
Hardinge, and the author knew that his 
play had gone over. Klauberg knew some- 
thing that pleased him still more. “ Fetters 
of Fashion ”’ was going to prove a gold mine. 
With Hardinge in the leading rdle it was 
good for two years on Broadway at least, 
or else he missed his guess—and Klauberg 
seldom went wrong in his theatrical judg- 
ment. 

The comments the next morning were as 
facetious as they were enthusiastic. The — 
Chronicle sounded the keynote of the others, 
and as the stories were wired to New York, 
the theater-going public of the metropolis 
was eager in its anticipation of the Broad- 
way opening. This was the story that 
did:tt: : 


Hubert Raleigh and David Klauberg have 
evidently invented a new way to make a ~ 
good play better. The first performance of 
“ Fetters of Fashion ” showed an utterly hope- 
less company—each actor being miscast, with - 
the exception of one. And for that one the 
reviewers unanimously prophesied a splendid 
future. | 

The actor in question is Robert’ Hardee: 
new to the stage, and fresh from the Wall 
Street sector. He played the part of Judson, i 
the butler, on the opening night. 

When “Fetters of Fashion” opens at the 
Polyanna Theater in New York on the. 
twenty-first, Robert Hardinge will appear in 
the réle in which Crawford Holbrooke was _ 
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seen before his ence oa 
favorite that Holbrooke has been for many — 
years, young Mr. Hardinge excels him in artis- 
try. Barbara Vance—who is Mr. Hardinge’s 
wife—will withdraw from the cast, and her ~ 
successor is not as yet announced. However, 
Broadway awaits the arrival of Mr. Hardinge. 


Then the Times added a final touch that 
set those on the inside laughing: 


Whether intentional or not, Mr. Klauberg 


seems intent upon making his apprentice-.— 


actors appear in the réle of butlers. Mr. Ter- 

ence McTerry, who succeeded Mr, Hardinge 
in the part of Judson, gave the most lifelike. 
portrayal of an autocratic domestic in buck- 
led-shoes and powdered wig, the stage has 
seen in some time. Undoubtedly he will soar 

_ to greater characterizations quite as quickly as 
did Mr. Hardinge. To keep such a polished 
actor in so minor a réle would be little sort | 
of a crime against the art of the theater. 


For three hundred and fifty-three nights 
“ Fetters of Fashion” ran at the Polyanna 
Theater. Klauberg renewed Hardinge’s 
contract on a basis of a thousand a week 
“in salary, plus a percentage of the profits. 


Babs retired from the glamour of the stage, . 


‘and wept her eyes out when Hardinge in- 
sisted upon getting rid of the little suburban 
cottage and taking a suite at the Biltmore. 
It seemed like moving to a strange land to 
her, and she longed for the peace and quiet 
that had been theirs in the days when the 


U x 


‘ SLAVES OF 


WHEN old Aladdin rubbed as lamp, 
The fairy story goes—a flame ee 


Sprang into life, 


_To do his will, a genii camel 


A sizatd fat. more eondesiake 3 
Is ready at my beck and call— 
Wishing his services, I touch - : 
A small, black button—that j is all 


And instantly, at dead of male 


‘My darkened 


_ his own, entitled “ The Gentleman. Butl 


oie a old Aladdin’s lamp has naught 
ge ee and me! 


Cn€, 


Great . ; th - i 


prec as savell as a eanpenanet 
Hubert Raleigh one better by 
rimless monocle, without any cord— 
thing really stuck i in his eye. ‘Harding 
a limousine that. rivaled Raleigh’s in its 
holstered splendor, and he affected Japan- 
ese kimonos when lounging in his den. — 

_ The critics hailed him as America’s f 
most young actor, and predicted that 
would some day occupy the niche once 
cupied by the late Richard Mansfield, anc 
now filled by Otis Skinner and George A 
liss. Babs was proud of him, and no 
‘all regretful of her own lack of success. 1 
she did rather feel that being on the stage 
was somewhat beneath the dignity of a Hi: 
dinge. She also wished that the theate 
and countless social engagements, would r 
lease her husband to her a pe more fr 
quently. ? 
‘On the whole che was siclinell 4 to re 
the day that Robert had met Hu 
Raleigh in Elsie Clarke’s studio; and E 
Clarke bemoaned the moment when s 
had loaned Hardinge her perfect man-se 
vant. For Terence McTerry has dese 
domestic service for the Keith circuit. 
has a fifty-two weeks’ contract in a skit. 


| 


THE LAMP 


u 


and from its Hecue: 


6 
room lights brilliantly! 


- Mazie V. Condlee, ai 


fe ae Yas 


Sead 


4 _ x 


CHAPTER XX. 
e THE FALSE ~PROPHET. 


SHE evil at heart, when they wish 
to. take, seem to give,” said Abra- 
ham, ‘mouthing the words with his 
thered libs, and he came to one of his 
prophetic pauses. | 

4 4 The master of ie Garden permitted it to 


a He did not ask for the horse,” said 
David, who was plainly ed lami against his 
own conviction. 

~ “Yet he knew.” The ancient face of Ab- 
‘raham puckered. ‘“ Po’ white trash!” he 
uttered. Now and then one of these 
uaint phrases would break through his:ac- 


David a sense of that great world beyond 
mountains. Matthew had often de- 
ibed that world, but one of Abraham’s 
expressions carried him in a breath in- 
ies filled with men. 


One mare of. Rustir’ S blood! 
sin for which the Lord would punish 
h the loss of Shakra? And I miss her 


uired diction, and they always bore home 


What is 


Mosc Boat 


Author of “The Untamed,” -“ Trailin’,” “The Seventh Man,” “ Black Jack,” etc. 


? 


as I would miss a human face. 
jamin will return with her. He did not ask 
for the horse.” | 

“He knew you would offer.” 

“He will not return?” - 

** Never!” 

“ Then I shall go to find him.” 

“It is forbidden.” 

Abraham sat down, cross-legged, age 
watched with impish self-content while 


David strode back and forth in the patio. 


A: far-off neighing brought him to a halt, 
and he raised his hand for silence. The 
neighing was repeated, more clearly, and 
David laughed for joy. 

“A horse coming from the pasture. to the 
paddock,” said A byahah shifting uneasily. 

The day was old and the patio was filled 
with a clear, soft light, preceding evening. 

“Tt is Shakra! Shakra, Abraham!” 

The negro rose. 

“A yearling. ae is too high for fhe: voice | 
of a grown mare.’ 

“The distance makes it shrill. Abra- 
ham, Abraham, cannot I find her voice 
among ten all neighing at once?” 

“Then beware of Benjamin, for he has 
returned to take not one but all.” 

But David smiled at the skinny hand 
which was raised in warning. 


- This ator, began in ‘the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for ae Ae tee 
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But Ben- 


—~BT4 
" Say no more,” he said ee 
words against my brother Benjamin.” 


“Vou yourself had said that he tempted 
you.” 


_ Because David could find no ready re-. 


tort he grew angry. 
‘Also, think of this. Your eyes and 
your ears are grown dull, Abraham, and 
perhaps your mind is misted also.” 


He had gone to the entrance into the 


patio and paused there to wait with a lifted 
head. Abraham followed and attempted to 
speak again, but the last cruel*speech had 
crushed him. He went out on the terrace, 
and looking back saw that David had not 
a glance for him; so Abraham went feebly 
on. sae | 
_ | have become as a false prophet,” he 
murmured, “and I am no more regarded.” 

~ His life had long been in its evening, and 
now, at a step, the darkness of old age fell 
about him. From the margin of the lake 
he looked up and saw — ride to the 
patio. of 

David, at the eiianice, desied the hand 
of his guest while he was still on the horse 
and helped him to the ground. 
“This,” he said solemnly, “ 

day in my house.” 
_ “ What’s the big news?” inquired the 
gambler, and added: ‘“ Why so happy?” 

“Ts it not the day of your return? 
Isaac! 

They came running as he clapped his 
hands. 

“Set out the oldest wine, sinc there is a 
haunch of the deer that was killed at the 
gate. Go! And now, Benjamin, did Sha- 
kra carry you well and swiftly?” 

_“ Better than I was ever carried before.” 
“Then she deserves well of me. Come 
hither, Shakra, 
Truly, Benjamin, my brother, my thoughts 


is a joyful 


© have ridden ten times across the mountains 


and back, wishing for your return! ” 
Connor was sufficiently keen to know 
that a main reason for the warmth of his 
reception wds that he had been doubted— 
_ while he was away, and while they supped 
_ in the patio.he was even able to guess who 
Shad | raised the suspicion against him, 


ae Word. was propel that Abraham lay inshis <i. 


under the arcade where they had b 


“Zacharias!” € 


of -Connor might have told the mas 


and stand behind me. 
no longer part of it. For us, the gray 


“OT b e ee 
am already to Diane for hearkening to- 


Benjamin a little later. — 2 
food a man eats or oe thoughts it 
mind?” ee ae 

2 Surely,” said the aie tad. ae 
mind is of more = he ie ‘st 
ach. 29 : 

- Luckily David bare the main shinies 
conversation that evening, for the brain 
Connor was surcharged «with impatient 
waiting. His great | plan, he shrewdh 7 
guessed, would give him everything or else 
ruin him in the Garden of Eden, and the 
suspense was like an eating pain. Luckil 7 
the crisis came on the very next day. 

Jacob galloped into the patio, and flung 
himself from the back of Abra. : 

David and Connor rose from chee ch 


watching Joseph setting great stones 
place around the border of the foun 
pool. The master of the Garden went 
ward in some anger at this unceremon 
interruption. But Jacob came as one 
whose news is so important that it overrid 
all need of conventional approach. __ 
“A woman,” he panted. “A woma 
the gate of the Garden!” fe 
“Why are you here?” said ‘Ds 
sternly. 
ay woman—” ogee 
“Man, woman, re or bead oe 
is the same. - They shall not enter the G 
den of Eden. Why are you here?” - — 
“ And she rides the gray gelding, the 
of Yoruba! 2s) . 
At that moment. she nite penibhag ly 
much, but _ was too cress to takeh ed 
of his guest. : 
“ That ‘which has ¢ once left ie Gard 
ing does not exist. Drier are — : 
She says that shad wi see you.” ei: 
“She is a fool, And Sccwing aaah aS § 
confident, you were weak oe 
heresies : 
“T told her tien : 
that you could not. 


summoning his gee for the 


meet q told her all that, ut she said never- 
theless she would see you.” 

_ “For what reason?” 

“« Because she has money with which to 


_ by another horse like her gelding, which 

Miso?” 

fe Go back and tell her that there is no 

money price on the heads of my horses. 

Go! When Ephraim is at he gate there 
“are no such journeyings to me.” ” 


_ “Ephraim is here,” said Jacob stoutly, 
“and he spoke much with her. Neverthe- 
less she said that you would see her.” 

a -“ For what reason?” 

“She said: ‘ Because.’ 

 “ Because of what?” 

o po ‘That word was her only answer: ‘ Be- 
cause ’” 


“This is strange,” murmured David, 
: urning to Connor. “Ts that. one word a 
‘reason? 


“Go back again,” commanded David 
rimly. “Go back and tell this woman 


again she will be driven away by force. 
And take heed, Jacob, that you do not 
ome to me again on such an errand. The 
w is fixed. It is as immovable as the 
ocks in the mountains. You know all this. 
e careful dasa that ae remember. 
e gone! a 


reatened Ben Connor. If he could once 


t. But how lead him to the gate? 
oreover, he was angered and his frown 
ded no good for Jacob. The old negro 
s turning away, and the gambler hunted 


rsuasion would never budge this stub- 
orn fellow so used to command. ‘There 
emained the ‘opposite of persuasion. He 
termined on an indirect appeal to ea 
ide of the master. : 

“You are wise, David,” he said sen: 
‘ “You are very wise. These creatures 
dangerous, and men of sense shun them. 
servants to drive her away with 


be RDEN ‘OF. EDEN. 


nor gradually cn ccontrel: ue 


had the interest. 


that - I shall not come, and that if she comes 


The ruin of his plan in its very inception 


ring David to see the girl he trusted in 
her beauty and her cleverness to effect the 
angry men. 


min. 
is mind desperately for an expedient. 


vee of a stick s i) that she will never re-_ 
‘turn. ” 


“No, Jacob,” auld the master, and the 


negro perureed” to hear the command, 


“Not with sticks. But with words, for 
flesh of women is tender. 
counsel, Benjamin!” 


He regarded the gambler with great ae 


prise. 

“ Their flesh a be tender, but their 
spirits are strong,” said Connor. Th2 open- 
ing he had made was small. At least he 
Of David, and through 
that entering wedge he determined to drive 
with all his might. 

“And dangerous,” he added one 

“ Dangerous?” said the master. 
raised his head. ‘“‘ Dangerous?” 

As if a jackal had dared to howl in the 
hearing of the lion. 

‘Ah, David, if you saw her you would 


- understand why I warn you!” 


“It would be curious. In Sues wise 
does her danger strike?”’ 


“ That I anno! say. They have a thot 


‘sand ways.” 


The master. ced inresolutely toward 
Jacob. 

“You could not send her away with 
words?”’ 

“ David, for one of my words she has ten 
that flow with pleasant sound like water 


from a spring, and with little meaning, ex- 


cept that she will not go.” 
‘You are a fool!” 
“So I felt when I listened to her.” 


-“ There is an old saying, David, my 


brother,” said Connor, “ that there is more 

danger in one pleasant woman than in ten 

Drive her from the gate with 

stones!” 
“TI fear that you hate women, Benja- 

9 ; 

“They were the source of evil.” 

“For which penance was done.’ 

‘“‘ The penance followed the sin.” 


“God, who made the mountains, the - 


river and this garden and man, He made 
woman also. She cannot be all evil. ova 
shall go.” 


cs" Chaly remeniisach that il. Give warned’: 
God: who made man and woman, Vow 


you. 
made fire also.” 
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This is hard 


i 


oy 


the gate of the Garden. 
will the whip fall this time?”’ a 
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At ak is not fire a bohescmea” 


He smiled at his soe and this ¢ con- | 
test of words. 3 . 


“You shall go with me, Benjamin.” 
“TE? Never!” 
‘““In what is the danger?” 


“If you find none, there is none. For 


my part I have nothing to do with women.” 


But David was already whistling to 
Glani. | 

‘One womam can be no more terrible 
than one man,” he declared to Benjamin. 
‘“‘ And I have made Joseph, who is great of 
body, bend like a blade of grass in the 
wind.” 

‘* Farewell,” said Connor, his voice trem- 
bling with joy. “F akewell, and God keep 
you! > 

“ Farewell, Benjamin, ~ my brother, and 
have no fear.”’ 

Connor followed him with his eyes, half- 
triumphant, half-fearful. What would hap- 
pen at the gate? He would have given 
much to see even from a distance the duel 
between the master and the woman. 

At the gate of the patio David turned 
and waved his hand. 

“T shall conquer!” 

_ And then he was gone. 

Connor stared down at the grass with a 

cynical smile until he felt another gaze upon 


him, and he became aware of the little beast - 
—eyes of Joseph glittering. The giant had 


- paused in his work with the stones. , 
“What are you thinking of, Epon 
asked the gambler. 
The negro made an oe gesture 


- of hate and fear. 


os iad opened 
On whose back ~ 


_“ Of the whip!” he said. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE HOMECOMING. 


% TEAR the end of the eucalyptus avenue, 
-\} and close to the gate, David dis- 


“~~ mounted and made Jacob do likewise. - 
“We may come on them by surprise and — 
~ isten;” he: said. 
- great causes.’ 


“A soft step ens won 


ee 


Pre went forward cautiously, inter- 


6 


cliff. David peas 


his heart bleeds for every gelding that 


oe si coe 
panion with a mutely raised hand. = 

‘He lived through the winter,” Ephr | 
was saying. “TE took him into my roo 
and cherished him by the warmth of 
fire and with rubbing, so that when sp: 
came, and gentler weather, he was still ali 
—a. great leggy colt with a backbone that 
almost lifted through the skin. Only high, 
bright*eyes comforted me and told me 
my work was a good work.” 

David and Jacob interchanged oils 
wonder, for Ephraim was telling to this 
man the dearest secret of his life. 

It was how he had saved the weakling 
colt, Jumis, and raised him to a beautiful, 
strong stallion, only to have. him die sud. 
denly in the height of his promise. Cert 
ly Ephraim was nearly won over by 
woman; it threw David on guard. 

zs Go back to Abra,” he “whisper 
“ Ride on to the gate and tell her bo 
to be gone. I shall wait here, and in ti 
of need I shall help you. "Make hast 
Ephraim grows like wet clay under her 
gers. Ah, how wise is Benjamin!” ~— 

Jacob obeyed. He stole away and 
ently shot past at the full gallop of 
The stallion came to a sliding halt, 
Jacob spoke from his back, lic v 
grave discourtesy in the Garden of - 

“ The master will not see you,” he said. 
“ The sun is still high. Return chap the way 
in — come; = ink no more, care 


not sell horses? ae 
For the first time she ee er att 
oe of her voice David Bden n si ) 


dee rls dual a a shelter. oe 
“He sold this hoarse” ses. ie 
“Tt was the will of the men before 
that these things. should be done, bu 
Lord knows the mind of David ‘and t 


the Garden. See what. you have 


1 hav e mercy on th a for 
s ould see. him, David would — 
. warn rae David i is one 


Sete le Mi te: its, Lites ae 
see RS are ee Se 


“Then he coming?” sew 

he is quick,” thought Bais as an 
pause ensued. “T ruly, Ben- 
3 and ere. is = in 


"ell for another.” at: ae a fe ee : 


o Brergthing that 1 bie ” she was an- 
3 ind the low thrill of her voice went 
and through | the master of the 
“J cotitt buy other horses with — 
oney, but not another like my gray. 
re than a horse. He is a compan- 
| oe understands me > when I talk, 


“He” is “not 


y coe : ae ne a ‘Acer 
( — ‘the house. 


Pais as old as mankind. 


~ have fallen upon Jacob and Ephraim, and. 
It. ‘was 


ue “T knew from the first that you: ‘would 


“horse—you have s so y many.” tae es Ghee s 


oe ad one s he two fees coe : : 
in your hand. Three hundred eoacaie ae 


De you think it’s enough?” _ a ene 


“Tf there were ten times as much,” ” aid a 
- Jacob, “it would not be enough. ‘There—_ is 
take your money. It is not enough. — (Phere: - 5" 
is no Bony price on the heads of the mas- nae 


But a new light had fallen | upon “David. a 
‘Women, as he had heard of them, were idle 
creatures who lived upon that which eos a 
gained with sweaty toil, but this gil, it: 
seemed, was something more. She was : a : 
strong enough to earn her bread, and some- 
_ thing more. Money values were not clear 
to. eee Eden, but three hundred dollars ee 


aennined to risk exposure pa ae “ 
around the rock. i she could work hears a os 


and not like those Ba es atl eae 4 
creatures of whom Matthew had often: ek 
spoken to him, with all their graces: and oa 
voices. ae ae 

Cautiously he peered. and he saw ef eG 
standing beside the old, broken gray horse. 
Even old Ephraim anemed a stalwart figure oo 
in comparison. see 
At first he was bewildered, ee thes he ce 
almost — aloud. — Was it on account we 


an eae 


Sf 


Me eae is no more to say,” ee ae fa 
“ But I tell you, he himself will come.” eee 
“Vou are right,” said David. ee 
At that her eyes turned on ‘him, and 
Dave was stopped in the midst of. a stride 
until she shrank back against the horse. si 

Then he went on, stepping softly, bis 
hand extended in that sign of Pee which 


“ Stay in peace,’ said David, tS ‘and have 
hovfear. Jt i 1, David? 6 5 
He hardly knew his own voice, ak was 
so gentle. A twilight dimness seemed to 


he was only aware of the girl. Her fear 
seemed to be half gone. already, and she 
even came a hopeful step toward him. ee 


come,” she said, “and det me buy one 


i 


“name. 
from Connor, but the reality was, far more 
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“We will talk of that later” 


“David,” broke in the: grave voice. of | 


{?? 


_ Ephraim, ‘ remember your own law! 


5 - He looked at the girl instead of the 


negro as he answered: “c Who am I to make 


laws? God begins where David leaves off.” 
_ And he added: “ What 1 is La name?” 
“ROG Ruth. ppd 
© Come, Ruth,” said David, ‘“ we will go 


home together.” 
- She advanced as one in doubt until the 
“shadow of the cliff fell over her. ‘Then 


she looked back from the throat of the 
gate and saw Ephraim and Jacob facing 


her as though they understood there was 


no purpose in guarding against what might 
- approach the: valley from without now that . 


_ the chief enemy was. within. David, in the 
pause, was directing Jacob to place! the 
-girl’s saddle on the back of Abra. 

“For it is not fitting,’ he explained, 
“that you should enter my garden save on 
one of my horses. And look, here is Glani.” 

The stallion came at ae sound of his 
‘She had heard of the great horse 


_ than the words. ee 
“ And ‘this, Glani, | is Ruth.” 

She fouched the velvet nose which was 
“stretched inquisitively toward her, and then 
looked up and found that David was smil- 
ing. A moment later they were riding 


7 side by side down the avenue of the eucalyp- ‘ 
tus: trees, and through the tall tree-trunks — 


“new vistas opened rapidly about her. Every 
“stride of Abra seemed to carry her another 
step into the life of David. 

- “T should have called Shakra for you,” 
said David, watching her with concern, 


“Even Glani?” 


t « Even Glani, save that he fears to ride 


“my horse, and therefore he has Shakra. I 


am sorry, for I wish to see you together. 
She! is toe you—beautiful, delicate, and 


swift. ee 
She urged Abra into a Siareney gallop 
- with a touch of her heel, so that the busi- 


ness of managing him gave her a chance 


to. cover her confusion. She could have 


~ smiled away a compliment, but the simplici- S 


aoe of David meant pomee ies more. 


his face is ugly, and I prefer the smooth 


‘to the hand of Benjamin without my order, | 


the master was saying thoughtfully, eve 


- saddle.” 


_horse, at that pire. the horse. pera les 
when he passes, again.” : 


the simple processes of his mind. 


: because of her he has come to hate ; 
“but she is ridden by another who has dhe . 


Le to the best in the Garden.” -. even now, he warned me against you.” 


David happily. 


« Oh, eee colt! It woul e other 
than this if the wise Shakra were be ae 
your saddle.” | SR EN bare ae 

“No, I am content. with ‘Abra 
Shakra. be for your servant.” ~ 

“ Not servant, but friend—a friend dink 
Glani chase for me. Consider how fickle 
our judgments are and how ‘little things 
persuade us. Abraham i is rich in words, but - 


Let, 


voice of Zacharias, though he is less wise. 
I have grieved for this and yet At is: hard 
to change. But a horse is wiser than ; 
fickle- minded man, and when Glani went 


I knew that I had found a friend.” — 
She knew the secret behind that. story, 

and now she looked at David with pity. 
“Tn my house you will meet Benjamin,” 


dently encountering a grave problem. © 
have said that little things make the judg- _ 
ments of men! If a young horse shies — 
once, though he may become a true traveler. 
and a wise head, yet his rider remembers. 
the first jump and is ever r uneasy in t 


She nodded, wondering wat lay b behind. 
the explanation, i ee Jd 
“Or if a snake crosses the wad wets ao 


6 Vv es. Hoge 
She found it meee ee to foll 


“Tt is so with Benjamin. At some time 
a woman crosses his way like a snake, 


women. And when I started for the 8 

The clever mind of the gambler opened i o 
her and she smiled at the trickeicy fae 

“Ves, it is a thing for laughter,” 2 
“YT came with a- 
armed for trouble—and_ I find whee whom ] 
could break between 1 my hands.” fe ue 
He turned, reas out his arms. 


o4 sted sorry,” hie age a, 
: “Let us doe hege rather, be Abraham is 


: — ae ‘the ait a. but she 
b ates raise once or twice with a 


mea soci! Hiaee 6h ich. Eee type 
the man beside her. 


Riding without a 
pe beay 8 eeve to abe siieaek a the 


mt aa ihe ist ent eldy on ‘the 
lawn erraces, ciate in a moment age = 2 
world.” =~ 


y -gvith glad murmurs, all oe one, ae aa 
est of them all, who remained aloof with | 


his arms. folded. But the: others act 


close around her, talking excitedly to one 


another, as though she could not under- — S 


stand what they said. And she would never 


forget one who took her hand in both of i 


a. his. The touch of his fingers was cold and 
as dry as parchment. 


, Hen, child, God 


bless your pretty face.” 


: had “warned her? 


_ Was this the formal talk of ick Cacion 
A growl from David 
drove them back from her like leaves be- 
forea wind. He had slipped from his pera 


and now walked forward. : ee : 


“Tt is Abraham?” he asked. 
‘He is dead and glorious, » “answered 
the chorus, and the girl trembled to hear 
those time-dried. relics of humanity speak 
so cheerily of death, 

The master was silent | for a Torienk 


then: ‘‘ Did he leave no message for me?” — 


- much to say. 


‘to our Father who ee life into. the | 
clay.” 


- that the words were the words of Abrahai 


ei 


ae hear his voice speaking. Continue.” 


“TT heard the singing on the Take road. 
lt is well.” 
_ * Also, he bade us keep he Gest Tsten 


| ese 


In place of answering the group: shifted 
and opened a passage to the one in the rear, a 


who stood with folded arms, 


. “Elijah, you were with him?” | 
“TJ heard his last words.” 
“ And what dying message. for David?” 
-“ Death sealed his lips while he had still. 
To the end he was a man of | 


many words. Sut first he returned thanks 


“That was a proper ieaeks: and I see 


_ “ He gave thanks for a life of quiet ease — 
and wise masters and he forgave the Lot 
the length of years he was ee in this 


“In that,” said Davie cad af I seem 


ty 
nt 


He commanded us to ne pleasantly, 
~ when he was gone.” . ca 


in our minds, for. Jobe, cee said, was the 


At this re face of David slegiied a fittle, ag 
Continue. What word for David?” _ - 
- Something that Connor had said about © 


© é the en and sulkiness of a child ¢ ‘came e backs 
oe sing te NS Re Re Ee, 


: ~ARGOSYA 


- Blijah, after hecttitinn, went on: 


is He- — 1 is swift to ru 


ae that Glani i is too’ heavy | in the ote ine 


head.” 


af Yes, that is Abraham,” ola ae mas- ° 
. He would argue 
me down if these were not his words.” 


“Mer; smiling tenderly. 
even on the death bed.” 


“But a cross with Tabari would remedy : 


that defect.” - 
es Perhaps. What more?” ae 
“He blessed you and bade you remem- 
ber and rejoice that he was gone to his 
wife and child.” 


“ Ah?” cried David solely: His anes 


_ wandering absently, rested on the girl for 


a moment, and then came back to Elijah. 


“ Eis mind went back to that? 
a ther for my ear?” 
- “J remember nothing more, David.” 
“Speak!” commanded the master. 


What fur- 


help. 
<< ‘Toward. ‘hee end his: voice grew fain 
Re his mind seemed to wander.” 


. Far rather tremble , Elijah, if you keep ; 


“The eyes: of Elijah roved as thoug gh Qo 


back the words he spoke, however sharp’ 


aay may be. My hand is not light. 
_ member, and speak.” | 

The fear of Elijah rhaneed: toa gloothy 
_ pride, and now he not only raised his head, 
but he even made a ae forward and stood 
in dignity. . 

| eee Death: took Abishans by ie throat, 

ey “an yet he continued to speak. ‘ Tell David 


-Re- 


that four. masters cherished Abraham, but. 


his heart, and therefore he dies. Although 
a bless him, God will hereafter judge him!’ ” 

oh shudder went through the entire ony 
and Ruth herself was uneasy. 


os Keep your own thoughts and the words . 


ot Abraham well divided: ” said David sol- 

-emnly. 

ing. “Continue, but be warned.” 

7 “J am warned, David, but my brother 
‘Abraham is dead and pe heart ieee for 
rare 

“3& God wilk hereafter aidan mG) said: 
Dan harshly. 
_ ther judgment of Abraham, the old man?” 


_ Even this: ‘ David has. opened the Gar- 
den to one and therefore it will be opened 


ie all. -The law is broken. The first sin 


ue cast him out like a dog and broke : 


“T know his aah and its work- . 


“ And what was fis crake 


is hes hard sin n and the oa follow me | 


David. 
old man.” oe 


the master of the Garden. 


den. The world sweeps in and shall carry — : 


his head weighted toward the earth, The — 


mained with his lips parted, a staring mask 


David Eden, and she was sickened by what. 


his furies of temper? vi) Ae 


“Vou are forgiven, ‘Elijah, ‘because of your: 


: My the’ dead ca of eee ate a 


“Aad he become a prophet?” nugieied A 
- ‘No, its was the ig of an e 


God speaks on ‘the tips of the dying, 
David.” ee es 
“Vou have said enough’ es wa ae oe 
O Waitt vet ee. ee 
“You are rash, Elijah” eo 
‘She could not see the face of David, ue 
the terror and frenzied devotion of Elijah 
served her as a mirror to see e the wrath a 


“ David has opened the: cae of Be Cae 


away the life of Eden like a flood. All that 
four masters have done the fifth shall undo.” 

The strength of his ecstasy slid from 
Elijah and. he dropped upon his knees with 


other negroes were frozen in their “places. 
One who had opened his lips to speak, per- 
haps to intercede for the rash Elijah, re- 
of fear. In them Ruth saw the rage” “Of 
she saw. She had half pitied the simplicity 
of this man, this gull of the clever Connor. 


Now she loathed him as a savage arié 
Even these old men were hardly. safe fr 


“ Arise,” said the master at ‘tenath: and 
she could feel his battle to control his voice. 


courage—yet, beware! As for that old man. 
whose words you repeated, I shall consider. 
him.” He turned on his hed, and, Rutl 
saw that his face wasiron, 


o fi . iP G ae as oor ee 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE TOP or THE wortp. # 


"of his | voice came. “singly 


‘ hie ae put out her bands 
ture eof ates 


but : =u a | space ie tite or - dea Sith 
Connor. cy that interval he knew that his 
yeh or ruined. What b had the — 


“teres blowing his s Tong black 


an as Heal pe abo? site 
it meant. broken bones for Connor. 
t now David turned again, and this 
2 was talking by the side of Abra 
ame up the hill. He talked with 
res, and ‘the a was laughing 


2 A. God. bless. her!” uttered Connor im- 


senesieresl ie ae in. ie. nick of 
as they came closer, and D David helped. 
girl down from the saddle and brought 
forward. — The gambler drew himself 
nd made his. face grave with disap- 
Ww or peer ae = bese to 


age and the on ‘Yet he 
1s easy. There was some- 
and stereotyped in the smile 
k id Hin m she had been 
nd was still. near 


eC Gs to one another un- 
even a little embarrassed 
eye yf Connor. 

<nown, see a he said, 


ig known to him.’ eee 


pete : 


Another er 


cea folded his arms and ae ee disregarded 


“a And yet,” muttered Connor, « why i is 


said the ae sft “0 be 


iy 


“That much I cannot say,” replied the a) 
‘gambler, : : 
He turned upon David with outstretched 
arm. Pe 
is Ah, David, I have mentees pout? ee S a 
of “As Abraham warned me against ia : 


“reent, was ae comple off ag ae 
He could only murmur: ‘“ You are. the 
ee tor yoursell,. David." sa os i 
“Tam. Do not think that the power 
is in me. But God loves the Garden| — 
His voice is never far from me. Neither — 
are the spirits of the four who lived here 
before me and made this place. When there 
is sheer Ui they warn me. Caicae I am in 


man, Ruth, and heed it ey » ee io 
He seemed, to have a conviction Be 


chal He ieee now toward he pres oF 
_“ Be not wroth with Benjamin; and bear 
him no malice.” é 
“T bear him none in dhe en ” she an- : 
‘swered truthfully, and held out her hand. 
But Connor was still in his réle. 


Be 


the advance. 

~“ Woman, let there be peace and fem 
words between us. ay will is the will: of 
David.” : 
“ There ae my brother!” cried the 


& 


master of the valley. 


she here?” 
_“ She came to buy a fac 
Bat they are not SOM? a Pe 
That is true. Yet she has traveled far = 
and she is in great need of food and drink. 
Could I turn her away hungry, Benjamin?” 
“She could have been fed at the gate. 
‘She could surely have rested there.” — a 
- Tt was easy to see that David was hard-— * 
‘ecxcnd: His eye roved eagerly to Ruth. | 
Then a — — a in 
his oo * 


582 


e happy days. 
_ duty before me. 
_ his grave and J leave Ruth to your keeping, 


ae ok 
os Perhaps on you. Or on that!” 


he has an idea that there’s going to be hell 

to pay because another person has come 
into the valley. Bunk! 
hundred of these boobs, black and white. 
_ But—what happened down the hile 

Ge py ae see 
3 that?” 


- “T know that. look in him! 
co you buck Ps under ite” ce 


hard. He is scarred ae fhe. spur and os didn’ 


- the whip. I have determined to take him 
_ back, at a price. 


But who can arrange — 
matters of buying and selling all.in a mo- 
ment? Itis a matter for much talk. There- 


fore she is here.” 


‘“ T am answered,” said Connor, ona turn- 


| ing to Ruth he eiriced broadly. 
“Tt is well,” said David, ‘“ and I foresee 
In the meantime there is a_ 


Abraham must be laid in 


Benjamin. 
Saat 
He stepped to the girl. 
“Vou are not afraid?” 
~“T am not afraid,” she answered. 
“My thoughts shall be near you. ee 


Bear with her tenderly for my 


well.” 


He had hardly reached the gate of the 


patio when Joseph, going out after finish- 

ing his labor at the fountain, passed be- 
tween the gambler and the sirl, 
De stopped him with a sign. 


Connor 


“The whip hasn’t fallen, you see, he’ 


said maliciously to the negro. 


“ There is still much time,” replied Jo- 
“And before the end it will fall. 


He indicated the girl with his pointing : 


es finger; his glance turned savagely from one 
to the other, and then he went slowly out 
of the patio ae they were alone. She came 


to Connor at once and even oe his arm 


in her excitement. 


_ What did he mean?” ° 


_“That’s the one I told you about. The. 


one David beat up with the whip. He’d 


give his eye teeth to get back at me, and 
IT can handle a 


“When he stopped me? 


“ My heart he vai the same minute. 


What’ was it?” _ 


“He had just heard the last rartls of 


Abraham. When he stopped me on the hill 


Like a wolf!” 
How aid 


his face was terrible. 


I have been twice warned. Woman, why : 


_ face change and the anger break up like 
a cloud. I knew I was safe, then, but I 


_a cliff—you know?” 


stage or off. It was Big Time stuff. | 


vf But you stuck me out—I saw! 


‘Say anything? 10 66 ea 
“ He said; ‘ Dying men do not lie.’ An 


are you here?” . 

“And you?” gasped Connor. 
did you say?” 

“Nothing. My head spun. a“ jooked: up 
the terrace. I wanted to see you, but you 
weren’t in sight. I felt terribly alone and — 
absolutely helpless. “If I’d had a gun I : 
would have reached for it.” 

“Thank God you didn’t!” Peet hose 

“ But you don’t know what his fare was 
like! I expected him to tear me off the 
horse and smash me with his hands. All at 
once I wanted to tell him everything—beg _ 
him not to hurt me.” Connor groaned. 

“T knew it! r knew that was in your 
head!””. ea a (or Re oy 

a But I didn’t, Bee : a Eee isis 

“Good girl.” ou eee | 

“He said: ‘Why are you hee. ‘What 
harm have you come to work. in the ‘Gar= 
den???’ 3 . 
oe And you alone with him! as sped Con 
nor. 

“ That was what ‘did it. Le was SO. ) help- 
less that it made me bold. Can you im- 
agine smiling at actime like that?” oo 

ise Were, vou able $677) ou) tap es 

“I don’t know how. | It toni on 
ounce of strength in me. But I made my- — 
self simile -seraahe into his face. es : 
I put out my hand to him all at once. 

“< How could I harm you?’ I asked hin 

“And then- you should have seen his 


« “What 


was still dizzy—just as if Vd Tooked over 


laughing down to him! | Ruth, you re t 
gamest sport and the best pal i in the we 
The finest little act I ever saw on ; 


hat’s off, but—where’d you get the nerve? — 
“J was frightened almost to death. Too 
much asin Yor it to Pra ees Vv e 


: ay what do 0 you think of h ota oT 


sai 


Se Ss i rates wrong io ha 
ping — ies the sci fo him as 


Hie ape. my 7 life.” 
irl—you’ ve covered the whole 
And when you have the coin—”’ 
off with laughter that was filled ~ 
mnken excitement. “ But what did 


S —_ cwere on ihe fon: of the 

id at last. “And I wouldn’t 
= iS changed: We're playing 
: bat we're taking a chance 
- gam e worth 1 wi ile, What 


ve ay and the bright river that ran through — 
it, but Ben Connor had no mind to. gees 


) expected strength. He expected only ¢ - ‘ 
difficult tool filled with scruples, drawing 
back, imperiling his plans with her hesita- 


_ plan, He though well to fan that fire and 


He thinks he’s happy, but he’s. simply ‘kid- ue 


pers. 
trees that'll knock their eye out. 


drunken printing-press. Well, David o ought 


headline stuff!” 
the girl cast at coe 


sneaking around behind him 0's” as 


a all there i is fo it. 


ting pay toe es over Been ae 


on unessentials. RO ee Reg oe, 
He had found in the girl an ally BF un- 


tion. Instead, she was on fire with the 


keep it: ce blazing. See 

“It’s better for David; better. ioe re 
thamgit is for us. Look at the poor simp 
He’s in prison here and doesn’t know it. 


re himself. Nothing but a gang of Se 
black-faces around him. In six months I ius 
have him chatting with millionaires.” nas 
“Let a barber do a day’s Slee on bi 7 
first.” Seay RP ot a 
“No. - It’s just ‘the leh nuts 
like: that who get by with the high-step- 
e has a lingo about flowers and 
I know 
the gang. Always on edge for something — 
different—imusic that sounds like ariot in 
a junk shop and poetry that reads like a 


to be different enough to suit ‘em. oye 
boost him, though: ‘The Man that 
Brought Out the Eden eee He'll be 


He laughed so heartily that ie did ‘not 
‘notice the quick glance of criticism: wi 


“Tm not taking anything con: 
ele ’ went on Connor. 


9 
TEN es 
I 


ne: simply 


pour his pockets full of the coin. | That ~~ 
Outside: of the a el 


aig pa or a aes Sr as sani Of 


- fast i: Abie were the ‘ iss boobs ”, 8 


be: in that. room; 


and the “nuts ”. 
— ilously close to including Ruth in the last 
class—with David Eden. And if he did 


not do so, it was mainly because she had 
given such an exhibition of cool courage 


only a few moments before. He had fin- 


ished his peroration, now, with a feeling of 


actual virtue, but the shadow on her face 
made him change his tactics and his talk. 


He confined himself, thereafter, strictly 


to the future. First he outlined his plans 
for raising the cash for the big “killing” 


He told of the men to whom he could go 


for backing. There were “ hard guys” who 
would take a chance. ‘‘ Wise ones ’’e who 
would back his judgment. “ Fall guys” 
who would follow him blindly. For ten 


percent he would get all the cash he could 


place. Then it remained to try out the 
grays in secret, and in public let them go 
through the paces ridden under wraps and 


| heavily weighed. He described the means _ 
of placing the big money before the great : 
2 Pe 


And as. he talked his figures mounted 


: oe aes to hundreds to thousands, until | 


e he 1 was speaking in millions. In all a this 


profit” she and David and Connor would 


share dollar for dollar. At the first corner 
of the shore they turned she had arrived at 
Tas snug apartment in New York. She would 
have a_ house- Keeper-companion, some 
friendly woman whom adyerse circum- 
stances had placed in the servant class. 
- There would be a cosy living room and a 
paneled dining room. In the entrance hall 


of the apartment house, imitation of en- 


crusted marble, no doubt. 
But as they came opposite a little wood- 
ed island in the lake she had added a maid 
te the housekeeper. Also, there was now a 
- guest room. Some one from Lukin would 
: some one from Lukin 
would go through the place with her, mar- 


ae veling at her good fortune. 
_. And clothes! They made all the difter- 


pe Dressed as she would be dressed, 


‘when | she came into a room that queer, cold 
— gleam: of envy would be in the eyes of the 


women ‘and the man would sit straighter! 
Yet when they reached the place where 


i the shore line turned north and west her v 
oa, ‘spurred by. Connor’ S talk, was i 


a ae dizzy heights. 


Sprache he’ came per- ‘ 
ment aes Be a whole a fe 


_leries, there was a ripple of light as the. 
thousand glassses turned upon oe 


‘sunset as they turned away; under the 4 


_ you stop being afraid of it; and as soon as — 
I stop being afraid of David Eden I might : 


‘want. 


the aver ie pean we were things | a ies : 
light. Her chauffeur drove a monster auto- ae 


mobile with a great purring engine that — 
whipped her about the city with the color _ a 


blown into her cheeks. In her box at the — 
opera she was allowing the deep, soft luxury 
of the fur collar to Gitte down from her 
throat, while along the boxes, in the gal- — 


Then — 
she found that Connor was smiling at her. 
She flushed, but snapped her fingers. — 
OT his thing is going ne she: de- 
clared..: ered: a 
é Vou wont weakens. : & 
“Ym. as cold as steel. ‘Let’s 20. i 
He’ll probably be in the house by this . 
time.” do 
Time had _ slipped pact her ainageeee 
and the lake was violet and gold with tes 


aie 


trees along the terraces the brilliant wild 
flowers were dimmed by a blue shadow. __ 

“But I never saw wild flowers. lke 
those,” she said to Connor. if 

Hn Nobody else ever did. But oid. Mat. - = 4 
thew, whoever he was, grew ’em and kept q 
crossing ’em until he ou those big fellows — 
with all the colors of the rainbow,” ) 

e Hurry! We're late!” 

‘No, David’s probably on top. of What 


ae 


3 - ie 
Rial Serie aa pie Saas 


hill, now; always goes up there to ch 
_ the sun rise and Ae sun set. Can Me beat e 
that?” | 


He chuckled, at a shade Med darkened - 
the face of the girl for a moment. Then 
she lifted her head resolutely. ea 

“Ym not going to’ try. to. understand 
him. The minute you understand a thing 


; tes 
wie aa ati 2 Sa fue! 


begin to he him—which 1 is. what I ee Ae 


w like se a you ee o be. et ass 
uc ns a nut as he is. Go on toward the 
ot TL follow pee in a minute. I 


a. ied a that atstnde! | 

ow, Joseph, » he said, “tell me 
y why you're dodging me about the 
i ie for a chance to oe 


ie ainile Fond without a teseeutn: 
the stolid face of the servant. Le 
" Benjamin,” answered the HOD solemn. 
ee, know all!” i 

‘made Connor “peer into” those band 
mal features as into a dim light. Then. 
ent of reflection assured him that 
could not have learned the secret. 
aneemar, whom you know,” pie 
' Joseph, “has told me about you.” 
\nd where,’ ’ asked Connor, completely 
. “did you learn of Haneemar?” 
a Abraham. And I know that this 


ror coer: ivory. 
urse,” nodded Connor, feeling he 
ad what is is it that von Raw ATOR 
a ioe) eal: ‘Benjamin, and that’. 
co re here for evil. You entered 
: will a here for evil 


Eteseoh, his nostrils trembling with anger. 4 i i 


-you. 


away. 
cepted, oe I—oh fool—accepted it from 


on the road to fortune. 
have cut off his hand, now, than take it 


over the trinket. 


‘ t 


you. 
have had me shamed.” 


nae eh?” asked Connor. 


: ginning ofa smile of animal- poy ie on Le 
+ face of Abe alan ont 


dope, ch?” chuckled ¢ Coates “ You ireil 


anos to. find out what I intend to do? | Why | 
eee you go to David and warn him?” " 


“Have I forgotten the whip?” asked — 


“But the. good Haneemar now gives me a 
power and in the end he will betray you 
into my hands. That is why I follow you. | ae : 
Wherever you go I follow; I am even woe 
to know what you think! But hearken to 
me, Benjamin. Take back the head oo aS a 
Haneemar and the bad luck that livesinit. 
_ Take it back, and I shall no longer follow — 
I shall forget the whip. I _ Ae a 
- ready to ‘do you a-service,” is. Ce ata 
He extended the little piece of ivory 
eagerly, but Connor drew back. His su- 
perstitions were under the surface of his 


ae but, still, they were there, and he Q , 3 


fear which Joseph showed was contagious.-: 
“ Why don’t you throw it away if you’ re 
afraid of it, Joseph?” cea) oe 
You jena as I know,” returned jee ae 
seph, glowering, ‘‘ that it cannot be thrown 
It must be given and freely ac-  _ 
you. 9 ue 
There was ane a profound conviction in me 
this that Connor was affected in spite of 
himself. That little trinket had been the — ue 
entering wedge through which he hadi. 
worked his way into the Garden and started 
He would rather — 


Me 


back. pee Ge 
“ Find some one else to take it,” he sug: ae 
gested cheerily. ‘I don’t want the thing. 
“Then all that Abraham told me is | 
true!”? muttered Joseph, closing his — 
“ But.I shall follow you, 
Benjamin. -When you think you are alone eo 
you shall find me by turning your head. 
Every day by sunrise and every day by the a | 
dark I beg Haneemar to put his curse on — 
I have done you no WON, and you so 


‘And now you're going to have me » be 


“You shall see.” ae : Rs 
The gambler drew ne another pace : 
and through the shadows he saw. the be- a 


~ 


oe gether,” 


2 The: devil take you aaa Haneemar | 
he growled. “ Remember. this, 
‘Joseph, ‘ve had you whipped once. 
next time Ill have you flayed alive.” 


Instead of answering, Joseph merely § 


chad more openly, and the gambler, to 
forget the ape-face, wheeled and hurried — 
out from the trees. The touch of night- — 


- mare dread did not leave him until he re- 


ne Ruth on the higher terrace. 


They found the patio glowing with light, 


; - the table near the fountain, and three chairs 
around it. David came out of the shadow 
of the arcade to meet them, and he was 


Y as uneasy as a boy who has a surprise for 
He had not even time for a 


grown-ups. 
_ greeting. | : 

“You have wok seen your room?” he 
said to Ruth. “I have made it ready for 
you. Come!” 


He led the way half a pace in font 


eee back at them as though to reprove 


_ their slowness, until he reached a door at 
which he turned and faced her, laughing 
She could hardly believe 


with excitement. 
that this man with his childish gayety was 
the same whose fury had terrified the ne- 


: - ~ groes that same afternoon. 3 
“Close your eyes—close them fast. You . 


_ will not look until I say?” 
She obeyed, setting her teeth to keep 
- from smiling. 

3 EN ow come forward—step high for the 
es So! You are in. 
now open your eyes and look!” 3 

She obeyed again and saw first. David 


standing back with an anxious smile and 


the gesture of one who reveals, but is not 
quite sure of its effect. Then she heard a 


. _ soft, startled exclamation from Connor be- 
s amd her, 


Last of all she saw the roon?. 
It was as if the walls had been broken 


down and a garden let inside—it gave an 
effect of open air, sunlight and wind. Pur-. 
ple flowers. like warm shadows baked the © 


farther corners, and out of them rose a 
great vine ‘draping. the window. 


the roots were packed with ‘damp: moss, 


__ yellow-green. ‘It bore in clusters and single 


_ flowers and abundant bloom, each blossom — 


oe oe large as the mallow, and a dark gold-so 
rich that Ruth vwellnigh 1 listened for the then m Po wit ‘ith. 


- Decor 


Now wait—_ 


/ ‘ 


‘brim with a ae of their own, 
"She looked pane es 


the ae of ac. Gove “was” repe 
dimly on the floor by a great, tawr 
of a mountain-lion. She’ took up son 
the purple flowers, and letting the v 
_ petals trail over her finger tips, she tu 
to David with a seine shows what ( 


“that her eyes were e filling eit tears. 
“See!” said David gloomily. — 
done this to — happy, and n 
are sad!” : 
- “ Because it is so beautiful 2S 
OV es. said David — 
“understand. ee oa. ee 


ogy for Cee: pee her nee : 
petal, and her second smile was ‘or Con 
himself. _ He ee ae | 


It had ; 
_ been torn bodily from the earth, and now — 


= he whee of the fruutat eside ‘them pee 


aoe was a’ ceremony | which Connor never Aor 


oi EY: 


oF Like a riot ina ors a shop: 


ep, is David,’ ”? “grinned Connor. 
‘ust plain nut.” ? 
What’s inside?” 
don’t know. 
et’s find out.’ Me 


Lope dower 


« “That would os the anne of 
mags he ipa, over the 


16 thas” a ome: oe it. Loe Sk away 


199 


is David’s mystery is. in ‘hat’ room! 
| > that | idea, ‘Ruth, He he ordered 


I can 1 go. 


( on kee ‘ais wae And Pve a can 


sheeted patchwork of clouds, with the stars. / | 
_ showing here and there. 


“time the sky was heavy and dark with 


The wind blew. im 


gusts. A wave began with a whisper , on 


the hill, came with a light rushing ACKOSSS 


the patio. and then diminished quickly | 
among the trees down the terraces. Rough, | 
iron-framed lanterns gave the Jight and 


showed the arcade stepping away on either 


side and growing dim toward the entrance. 
That uncertain illumination made the crude 


pillars seem to have only the irregularity of 


vast antiquity, stable masses of stone. 
Where the circle of lantern-light oueranped 


self was more or less used to these things, © 
but he became newly aware of them as. the 


girl sent quick, eager glances here and there: 


She had placed a single one of the oo 


yellow blossoms in her hair and it changed 


oN 


- pleasant it is, to be three together. 


assed her; 


her shrewdly. 
coloring of her skin, and to the darkness of 
her eyes it lent a tint of violet. Plainly 
she enjoyed the scene with its newness. 


David, of course, was the spice to every- — 
thing, 


and his capitulation was complete; 


The moon rose late and in the mean- 


Connor him- ee 


It brought out the delicate 


ane) 


rose the fountain, a pale spray forever dis- 
- solving in the upper shadow. 


he kept the girl always on an uneasy bal- es 


ance between happiness and laughter. And ~ 


Connor trembled for fear the mirth would 
show through. But each change of her ence 


pression appeared to delight David more 
than the last. 
Under his deft Knife the choicest minke 


meat came away from the breast of a 
chicken and he heaped it at once on the 


plate of. Ruth. Then he dropped his chin ~ 


silent delight while she ate. It embar- _ 
but her flush had a tinge awe 
pleasure in it, as Connor very well knew. 


* Look!” said David, speaking softly as. i 


“ How - 
When 
we were two, one talked and the other 
grew weary—was it not so? But now we 
are complete. One speaks, one listens, and — 
the other judges. I have been alone. The. 


though Ruth would not hear him. 


Garden of Eden has been to me a prison, a . on 
nothing — eae 


_ Many times. jae now y ther S 


"upon his great brown fist and watched with _ ee 


4 
pa 


"wanting, hed oe "There were many — 
-men before. We were not lacking in num. 
~ bers. - Yet there was an emptiness, and now — 
- comes one small creature, as delicate as a ‘ 
__ colt of three months, this. being of smiles. othe back at 
and curious glances, this small voice, this half-smile. 
- jwoman—and at once the gap is filled. As it At once David cast ‘out both 1 
mot strange?” toward hers) ooo ee 
: i Fie toa hhisedl: back ie ae dune” as “Ah, you are strange, m new, 
though he wished to throw her into per- He stopped abruptly. — “Then: “Doe 
(pe with her surroundings, and all the make you happy to hear me ay the 
_ time he was staring as though she were an things?” __ Be 
"image, a picture, and not a thing of flesh § “Why do you ak me th | 
and blood. Connor himself was on the curiously. = = = = « 

- verge of a smile, but when he saw the face  “ Because it fills me ith 
| of Ruth Manning his mirth disappeared in happiness to say them. : 

a chill of terror. She was struggling and only think then I am not: ‘so 
struggling in vain against a rising tide of ‘When T see Glani —_- on the 
laughter, laughter in the face of David 1s 
Eden and his sensitive pride. 

It came, it broke through all bonds, and e 
now it was bubbling from her lips. As ee 
who awaits the falling of a blow, Connor 
_ glanced furtively at the host, and again he 

owas startled. — 
_ There was not a shade of evil temper in — 
_ the face of David. He leaned forward, in- 
deed, with a surge of the great shoulders, spe 
but it was as one wks listens to an merecdl again sid again to find new 
ing music. And when she cence, abrupt to say old things in new words. 
oy he sighed. may watch the changes in your 

: as _ “Speak to me,” he emestiied. you understand? But now yor 

She murmured a faint reply, a a sign of anger??? 

- “ Again,” said David, half closing his sos tA is ad et neue t no: other me 

| - eyes. ‘And Connor nodded a frantic en- | 

- couragement to her. : 

 -“ But what shall I say?” ; an: 

© For the meaning of what you say, " fhe meith “Benjamin, ny bth 
said David, “I have no care, but only for sor Hat? Ge a 

the sound. Have you heard dripping in a She cae raising th ae 

) well, a sound like water filling a bottle and 

never reaching the top? It keeps. you lis- 
_ tening for an hour, perhaps, always a soft - 
2 ‘sound, but always rising toward a climax? omy the cup to “dink: Anu 
Or a drowsy day when the wind hardly it be done and : onto But wh 
moves and the whistling of a bird comes lifts the cup it is a thing to be rem 
now and then out of the trees, cool and how her fingers. curve and thi 
"contented? ‘Or you pass a meadow of flow- the cup presses in 
ers in the warm sun and hear the ground wr ops.” 
-tmurmur of the bees, and you think at once 
"et! the wax films of the honeycomb, and 
oe clear Bayt peed All — edna 


y ares 


“6 He i is wad: sie 
sh of Re him my noblest 
calyptus trees, each tree as 
a hil as prow Las: a king, as beauti-. 

thought that springs up from the 
I show him these glorious trees. 
| < fae could build a 
Bahl Is 


ive Sas Aon eae. to We But I 
ou, ey that to be beautiful is to. 


ad : “meager as if Fhe ahopper: he 
ures would still be there. . 1, who have 
_the m » can never Sica them!” 


aoe around the table to 
ae Gee Lae £ harmed 


a "POLITICS. 


have. te ‘done? ‘What have. 1 
e kept. ‘moaning. “She — 
in. I have hurt her.” 

; _ deeply amused, 


Spi 


-you think you’d better not say. 


“tt had been ¢ a curious Gevelation to. him, 


aye open talk of a man who was falling in 
He remembered the way he had pro-. 


love. 
posed to a girl, once: “ Say, Betty, don’t — 
you think you and me would hit it off 
pretty well, speaking permanently?” 

This flaunting language was va ludi- 
crous to Connor. It was book-stuff. 


Taser 


oe 


David had obeyed him with childlike dose me 
cility, and sat now like a pupil about to be | 


corrected by the master. | 
“That point is this,” explained. Coqnee 
ae “You have the. wrong idea. 
far as 1 can make out, you like Ruth?” | 
“Tt is a weak word, Bah! It is not — 
enough.” 
“But it’s enough to tell her. 


a : . eo 
men outside of the Garden don’t talk to a — 


AS. 


eirl the way you do, and it embarrasses her _ 


to have you talk about her all the time.” — 

“Ts it true?” murmured the penitent — 
David. ‘ Then what should I have said?” 

‘“Well—er—you might have said—that. 
_ the flower went pretty well in her hair, and. 
let it go at that.” 

‘But it was more, more, more! Benja- 
min, my brother, these hands of mine 
picked that very flower. And I see that it 
has pleased her. She had taken it up and. 
eet it in her hair. It changes her. My 
flower brings her close to me. 
that we have found a thing which pleases 
us both. Just as you and I, Benjamin, are 
drawn together by the ie of one horse. 


It means. 


x 


t 


ss 


So that flower in her hair is a great sign. 


I dwell upon it. It is like a golden moon 
rising in a black night. It lights my way to. 
her. Words rush up from my heart, but 
cinnat ‘express what I mean!”’ | 

“Tet it go! Let it go!” said Cones. 


hastily, brushing his way through this out- _ 


flow of verbiage, like a man bothered with 
gnats. “I gather what you mean. IBS 
the point is that about nine- -tenths of what 
If you 
want to talk—well, talk about yourself, 
That’s what I most generally do with a 
girl. 
he’s done.” 

. “Myself!” said David hei 


heside ie Well, I see that i ia re MU 
TS | 


They like to hear a man aa what 


Coe meaning. 
eae in Manhattan.” 


a ack ca can 
it “Tn what?” ead pn a aS ire NS 


>.» Never nung. But here’s another dene is 


You know that she’ll have to leave pretty 
Seon?” : 

‘The meaning slowly filtered into David's 
> Weim 


ae Benjamin,” he sail Sane “ you. ane 
wise in many ways, with horses and with 


‘women, it seems. But that is a fool’s talk. 


Let me hear no more of it. Leave mee 


Why should she leave me?” . 
“Triumph warmed the heart of Connor. 
“ Because a girl can’t ramble off into the - 
mountains and put up in a valley where. 
_ there are nothing but men. ‘ Tt isn’t done.” 
“Why not?” oh 
“set good form.” 
| “TJ fail to understand.” 
ee “My dear fellow, she’d be eetonen ee 
. 2 for life if it were known that she had lived 
_ here with us.” - 
_ David shook his head Gane 
“Jn one word,” said Conner, striving to 
oe "make his point, “ she’d be pointed out by 
other women and by men. They’d never — 
have anything to do with her. They’d say 
’ things that would make = ashamed, hurt _ 
her, you know.” ; 
Understanding and wrath gathered int 
: heads face. | 
© To such a man—to such a aay of a 
oe /man—I would - talk with my hands!” 
“JF think you would,” nodded Connor, 


- not a little impressed. “ But you might 


_ mot ‘be around to hear the talk. : 
“But women surely live wth. men. - 
‘There are Wives—” Sees 


kt Ah! Man and wife—all very well!” ee 


“Then it is simple. I. marry her and — 

then I keep her here forever.” | 

_ “Perhaps. But will she marry. you?” | 

_ Why not?” | ; 
_. Well, does she love you?” | es 

sae True.” ‘He stood up. “I'll ask her.” 

© For Heaven’s sake, nol Sit. down! — 

You mustn’t rush at a woman like this the 

- first day you know her. Give ez time. 

“Tet: me ae ae when” a ea 


gesture. 


NS 


“Out “of. ‘hes Garden? Never! : 
should nee “oS : 


to marry igi ee 
“True. Than I — out for | a 
- But he coro not want to | mak 


ceremony. De ee ae a 
“Phere are ways, eee of p 
him to come,” = See, akin 


e ‘No force or you ruin 
seems I have lth 


doit Give ere p 
always needs. a je 
‘mind, and even 1 
_ “ What do you : 
“No matter. 
80 Spars to. her 
“ Leave me?” . a 
oo ot necessarily. ‘ : 


-years “Helneen ihe. time a 1 
te: aay — ee the 2 oft 


“on MERE mile 


“ Then you men 
are — of iron 


“iorbids it! ” 


ghee ae “You 1 make your wn | 


over. pe ek to 4 see fe. ai 
. oie been made. As far as he 


\ 


' ay he first 
‘oke see ‘heck’ “ihe paclerpiece! Out of a 
ne€ a had threatened instant de- 


n that. eee hee aa) The paeiiy 6 rise to io. a 
a great situation was something which he. 
admired above all things in man or woman. — 


It was his own peculiar power—to judge aoe 
man or a horse in a glance, and dare to 
venture a fortune on chance. Indeed, it 


was hardly a wonder that David Eden or ic bs 


any other man should have fallen in love: = 
with her in that one half-day. She was— 


changed beyond recognition from the pale ee 


girl who sat at the telegraph key in Lukin _ 
and listened to the babble of the world. 
Now she was out in that world, acting on 
the stage and proving herself. worthy of Boe 
role. ans 
He rehearsed her acts. And finally he ~ 
found himself flushing hotly at the memory 
of her mingled pleasure and shame and em- 
barrassment as David of Eden had poured 
out his amazing flow of compliments. 
At this point Connor sat up suddenly” 
and violently in his bed. 
“Steady, Ben!” he cautioned himself. 
“ Watch your ei : 


you may of guessed, heiae no less than ad Ree 


beautiful and accomplished wife. = 


And now, having got round that tines 


difficulty in a manner which ought to give ae 


the diplomatic squad in Washington some 
trouble in laughing off—why, maybe you'd — : 


Boas iegae of mine. va Mase 


Pese p 


like to hear how come that highly eo . 


a husky young gent with a genial smile 
and a tin ear, and who does his stuff under — 
the nom de plume of Jack Casey, gets him- 
self elected president of the heavyweight 
box-fighters of Dry Country, ’Tis of Thee © 
by the overwhelming majority of one thou- 

sand two hundred and forty-four hearty 

-socks over the opposing candidate, who, 
after caroming off a hospital, fades out of | 
the picture in the general direction of that 
-pbourn from which, as the poet says, no 
champ returneth. T hey never come back. 

- Now if, in turn, Mr. Casey had only of 
had the politeness or something to in due 
time permit somebody to pop him on the 
chin, followed by Mr. Casey touring the 


twilight circuit for an engagement of ten 


: seconds, why no doubt it would of personal- — 


ye caved me the pleasure of passing through 


what the French or some of the other Allies 
calls one very bad quarter of an hour— 
though, as a matter of fact, it _ last 
that one. 
oe - But nothing like that. 
end of something like several years, Mr. 
_ Casey was still clinging to his much-prized 
' title like what’s-his-name, Horatius, the 
_ great bridge champion, once holds thirteen 
trumps or something. And a situation had — 
come up which was a good deal like the one 
when the great White Hope hunt was on, 
- and which, as you very likely remember, re- 
_ sulted i in the reluctant Mr. Jeffries coming 
out of his retirement, and the unconscious 
| Mr. Jeffries going back to it. 
4 In a word, Mr. Casey having Me se 
all comers, as they’re known to the trade, ~ 
for the conventional row of shanties—why, 
‘that’s all there was, there wasn’t any more. 
There was nobody left in sight that had a 
Chinaman’s chance with the title-holder, 
And I probably don’t have to say that 
this was a state of affairs which was highly — 
unsatisfactory to all concerned—including © 
Mr. Casey, who. was forced to struggle along — 
as best he could on the measly two thousand | 
- dollars per week, or thereabouts, which he © 
- dragged” down for working, so” to say, an 
~ hour or so a day on the vaudeville circuits, 
_ the ‘movie lots, and the like. ee ee 
ae So that was the way things was when. 
one ay T met ue with | a ee of ee 


: oe Well, ae beginning ¥ was. no double. when is 


planet. 


_ coming | all the time. - 


J wouldn’t be surprised if Will 


foeend at the i : 


pales Walter ese i 
But you got to d if 
one thing, anyway: he sure is “ich: 


Mr. Will eve for ~aangie: een 
a Presidential campaign than hé 
about telling Mr. George M, 
about how to. put on a music: 


might learn eeeoege to their 
at that. aes 


Anyway, I met up with Walt 
ing settled several matters bg ; 


a “Doldrums is righ 8 ce ‘says. ‘ 
ever they are. Say, I only wish I ha 
of them handy little household ¢ a les 
as who’s this, Aladdin, Mad es 
_ “ How do you “mean?” ask 
“ Why,” T says, “ after a 
- essary amount of friction wis 
bird that could hand sas Je 
very proper. pasting! eae 
“ Well,” says Waller” oe if 
get a man capable of defeating 
pion, why don’t you get one?” 
“Just like that, eh?” d 
“Say, why. don’t a get a 
something? — How dye 


Widen | a Buena 
ne Why,” I says, j 
but efficient b 
in. favor i in r 
SOE ee Bes 

"Looked “ike my s § 
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with Walter, however. For, “I ask you 
again,” he cuts in. “ What do—” 

“ Oh, all right,” I says. “Tl bite. What 
do they do?” | 

““ Advertise!” says Mr. McKettrick. 

“ Advertise!” I gasps. “Why, how 
d’you mean? ‘ Wanted: Young man to 
knock Champion Jack Casey for a goal; 
~ no references required. Apply, e¢ cetera, 
and bring your own floral wreaths. Line 
forms on the right!’ Something like that? 
Why, whoever heard of such a thing?” 

_ “ Nobody,” says Mr. McKettrick with an 
air of being no more pleased with himself 


than a bootlegger with a new million. “It’s 
original!” 

“ All of that!” I says. 

I thought for a minute. ‘ Walter,” I 


says then, ‘‘ d’ye know, I think you’ve got 
an idea!” 
“Often get ’em,” says the young jour- 
nalist with becoming modesty. 

“ But how—’ I starts. 
_“ZLeave it to me,” says Walter. ‘Tl 
write the ad and see that it gets a» good 
position. What’s more, I’m going to play 
it up big on the sport page, too. Say, this 
is goin’ to be good! It’s a knockout! New 
stuff, Joe! New stuff! But keep this under 
your hat, see? This is one for the paper— 
get me?” 
6 Right with you, Walter,” I says. “ And 
God save Jack Casey!” 

Say—if,I’d thought, I’d of put in a word 
for myself! 
- Well, the ad come out in next morning’s 
paper, and was to the general effect that all 
such as was subject to the delusion that 
they could whip the great J. Casey to a 
light froth, should lose no time in making 
themselves known to Mr. Joe Connery, the 
celebrated box-fight impresario, at his of- 
fice on Forty-Third Street, slightly off 
Broadway. Slightly off was right. And 
there was a column story on the sport page 
by the world-famous author, W. McKet- 
trick, which was alone worth the price of 
admission. All told, the affair kicked up 
no more commotion than if, say, Charles S. 
Chaplin was to walk into a kindergarten. 

And it wasn’t long before the results be- 


gun to trickle in. But what few stragglers. 


showed up that first day, why, they was 
Se as" : 
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merely the press agents of the coming storm, 
as they say in the movies. No doubt be- 
fore most of the coming heavyweight 
champs could answer the ad—for, of course, 
they had to show up in person—they were 
up against the necessity of seeing the boss 
for the purpose of getting time off from 
the boiler establishments, trucking studios, 
plano-moving colleges, and the like, where 
up to now they’d been hiding their several 
lights under so many bushels, so to say. 

For when next morning I turn up at the 
building where I’m only three months in 
arrears for rent—well, I wish you could of 
seen ’em! If a movie magnate had been 
on the lookout for a real sure-enough mob 
scene, why, there it was! All he’d had to 
of done was come and shoot it. 

Why, for a hundred feet in either direc- 
tion from the entrance to the building, the 
sidewalk was jammed to the curb. There - 
was ambassadors from all our best-known 
nationalities, from Czecho-Slovaks and Jer- 
seyites, too, and of course including the 
Scandinavians. Likewise, there was repre- 
sentatives, as I found out later, of most 
every trade, art, science and profession 
known to man, including safe-cracking and 
painting on china. Most of them, as you 
could see at a glance, weighs in at some- 
wheres around two hundred. But, here and 
there, there was visible to the eye an occa- 
sional whale who, it was safe to say, would 
never again see three hundred. And so, 
as you might say, even if there’d been only 
a few of ’em present, why, it would of 
still been quite a crowd at that. 

Of course, a’ good share of the mob was 
merely innocent onlookers who was there in 
the usual spirit of “Now, what’s comin’ 
off?” Also there was coppers on hand to 
the number of half a dozen or more, and 
they were having a sweet time, too, on ac- 
count of the prospective champs seemingly 
rarin’ to go, and. every now and then in- 
sisting on starting an elimination tourna- 
ment among themselves without benefit of 
clergy or anything. 

And there must of been somebody in the 
bunch that knew me. For I hadn’t much 
sooner heaved in sight than I’m greeted 
with, “Here he is! That’s the guy! Here’s 
Connery!” and the like. And the next 


et ics. Maybe we didn’t get it! 
_ inside of three seconds there’s a scene some- 
thing resembling a cross between a labor 


c minute I’m confronted by « one of the of - 


“cers of the law, — 7 | 
“ See here, guy,” he says i ina ae angry 
voice.- You the bird that’s responsible 
for all this?” | = 
The crowd had me pegged and there was 
no use denying it. So I didn’t. 
“All right,” says the copper. 
“Let s take a walk.” 
_ “ Officer,”’ I says politely, “‘ these gentle- 
men are present. in answer to an ad I put 
in the paper. Ain’t a man got a right—” 
~ “Ym wise to that ad stuff,” butts in the 
suardian of the peace. ‘Some of these 
guys was tellin’ me. Goin’ to lick Casey, 


“ C’mon! 


hey? A sweet chance! C’mon! Let’s go!” 


-“ But just one question, officer,” I pleads. 
_ “What am I pinched for?” 
“ Breach of the peace, obstructin’ traffic, 


_ public nuisance, disorderly conduct, resist- 


in’ an officer, abusive language, incitin’ to 


- riot and—uh—conspiracy,” recites the cop. 
“Oh,” I says. 
ee. Now if that copper’s name wasn 
is -OReilly_—well, it sure wasn’t Swanson, 

- Schmidt, Jones, Levinski or the like, either. 

So, improvising rapidly, and taking a 
chancé on just how much he knows about 
the current champ, IF goes on in a whisper: 
“Tisten, officer! D’ye know what this 
: guy. Casey’ s real name is?” z 
oe Why,” he says, es 
Casey?” ae 
“Don’t make me laugh,” I says. “I'll 
tell you what it is. It’s Weinberg—Abra- 
ham Weinberg, that’s what it is!” 

“ Discharged!” says Officer O’Reilly. 


Sat at 


And just then along came W. McKet- 


trick, and, having with no little difficulty 
| made our way to the office, we opened for 


riot and a panic on the Stock Exchange; 
-and from thence onward, me and W. Mc- 
- Kettrick was no. busier’ than a couple of 


— gold diggers in a restaurant. And when we 


- finally called it a day, I remember there was 


quite: a debate as to whether we’d go home, 
toa hospital, or to Bloomingdale, which 


last was strongly indicated. 


- During the following month or so, not to 


- bother with ae neeelSy 1 was at death's S 


et 4 


- ORE CHP ere Ma 
‘Raymond, for which, after a terrible strug- 


Casey, and he lost no tinie in answering it. 


athlete from the ground up, and had 


an amateur heap say course. 


eee that 1 here y was the winner 0 


by. trying out the one ‘towne candida 
—well, maybe there was a few less—against 
each other at a gym catering largely to ee : 
leather-pushing trade. eis ss 
Other times, however, it was. on aecount — 
of laughing myself simple as the result of - 
watching some of them aspirants for heavy- — 
weight honors in the act of doing their stuff. 
Why, what most of them poor goofs knew 
about boxing, and what’s more, all anybody 
could ever learn ’em about it, you could 
write on one wall of a gnat’s bungalow. 4 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths. per cent of 
them would of stood the same chance with us f 
Mr. J. Casey that N oah would of had with- i 
out the ark. But of course in order to find - 
it out, we had to Put em through their 
paces. So we did. . 
And the net chat was Dudley’ Rawerds 


oye 


gle, Iemanaged to ‘dig up the sree 
original ring-title of “Kid” Raymond. — 
It seems that on account of devoting con- . 
siderably more time to baseball, ‘football, 
and allied topics, than he done to a number 

of other subjects which the faculty foolish- 
ee 


ly considered more important, Dudley | Ed 
wards Raymond had escaped from one of a 
these small Southern colleges after doing — 
only two years, whereas he’d originally been — 
sentenced to four. So then Dudley, who = 
was a Southerner by birth, had come N. orth ..4 
looking for a job, only to find that, curi- 
ously enough, somebody else had been look) > 
ing for one, too, and had beat him to it. i : 
Anyway, I nov that, as a matter ‘of fact, © 
the young Southerner was pretty well out : 
of luck when his eye happens to meet that 
ad calling for recruits, for the. war against 


ts 


And he made no mistake when he did. 
He was a clean-cut, more than ordinarily 
good-looking two- -hundred-pounder, was 


done quite a bit of boxing, though only 
enon : 


fightuns trunks, ands so forth, e 
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elimination tournament—which, by the 
way, the newspapers and therefore the pub- 
lic, was following with what is known far 


and wide as breathless interest—and maybe 
— J wasn’t right! 


Why, ads from the start, just on the 


- way he shapes up, Kid Raymond has the 


rest of these poor cuckoos looking like a 
handful of coppers up against a hundred- 


dollar gold piece, and he proves it by going . 


through ’em like fire through a celluloid 
collar factory. Anyway, when the weeding- 
out process was finally completed there was 
‘nothing to it but Dudley Edwards Ray- 
mond. And in my weighty opinion, and 
likewise in those of W. McKettrick and sev- 
eral other competent newspaper critics, Kid 
- Raymond, given time and proper handling 
—which was where I personally came in— 
_ stood at the least a fifty-fifty chance of 
_ spilling the limas for one J. Casey. 

And now we’re up against one of them 
deadly pauses such as in the movies they 
gets round by blandly throwing on the 
screen some such thrilling message as “A 
year passes,” or the like. Well, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that was somewheres near the 
length of time that had elapsed when one 
day the newspapers announced to a wait- 
ing world that Kid Raymond was now duly 
signed and sealed to mingle with one “‘ Gun- 
boat ” Brown—so called because his well- 
shaped walkovers resembled nothing so 
mueh as 2 couple of violin cases—and that, 
what’s more, no-less than J. Casey had 
agreed to meet the winner. 

So, not to go into all the pros, cons, and 
the like, ik consisted entirely of the 
_kid knocking a dozen or eighteen tough 
but likewise brainless battlers for a bunch 
of toll-calls, it goes without saying that 
Dudiey E. Raymond had made the grade. 
And this Gunboat person, who had been 
coming to the front since about the time 
- the Kid started his own rise to the top, was 
now. the only obstacle left between us and 
—well, if we took Casey, a couple of front- 
~ row seats right on top of’this man’s world! 

Well, the match with Gunboat Brown 
was about a month off, and the Kid had 
been in the strictest of training for a couple 
of weeks and was going along like Man 0’ 
War. when one day I once more chanced 


‘a movie house, 
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to meet W. McKettrick. The spot where 

the crime occurred was directly in front of © 
which I will call the 
Orpheum, because, as a matter of fact, it 
was entitled the Lyric. ‘Kid Raymond was 
with me. For a couple of days I’d been 
wanting to see Walter on a matter of busi- 
ness, and so I grabbed the opportunity 

without delay. 

“ Oh, Walter,” I hails him. “ Just a 
minute! JI--er—oh, excuse me!” I winds 
up kind of confused. For up to then I 
hadn’t noticed that Mr. McKettrick was 
busily engaged in conversation with a young 
lady. who would of most certainly made 
Harrison Fisher give up in disgust and go 
in for painting something to which he could 
do justice. 

So then, of course, Walter does his stuff, 
and it appears that the reigning sensation’s 
name is Miss Dorothy Kent. The best I 
could do was say I was glad to meet her, 
though I seemed to remember where some- 
body had used that line before. As for the 
Kid—not a word! I looked at him to see 
what was the reason for this strange silence, 
so to say. Well, I found out. 

He’d already gone down for the third 
time. You couldn’t of saved him with four- 
teen pulmotors working in relays. Dudley 
Edwards Raymond was sunk with all on 
board! 

I can tell you how the rest of that little 


- episode come out in a couple of sentences. 


Miss Kent was merely a casual acquaint- 
ance of Mr. McKettrick’s, very likely owing 
to the fact that there was already a future 
Mrs. McKettrick who wrote a mean “ Ad- 
vice to the Lovesick ”’ column for Walter’s 
paper, and so, of course, she would know. 
exactly what to do in a case like that. And 
the last I saw of Dudley E. Raymond for 
some hours was when the doors of the 
Orpheum closes behind him and the charm- 
ing Miss Dorothy Kent, who had had the 
idea of viewing the current attraction in 
mind when she’d happened to encounter Mr. 
McKettrick. 

So you might say the Kid had made a 
quick recovery. Well, if that’s what you 
call it. 

Personally, it didn’t strike me as any- 
thing of the sort. Oh, the Kid does his 
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- stuff, Vi allow an that. Bat. alt the time sor 
it’s plain to be seen that he’s so far under 
“he influence of love’s young dream that, 
for example, he don’t know whether he’s 
working out with an unusually tough spar- 
ring partner or touring the world in the Who is this Rent: lady? ie never 
subway, so to say. Sometimes I'd find her.” | oy 
him sitting on a medicine ball, or the like, “Say—that by could sure ee a ‘mean 
_ with a goofy look spread over his features -two-pound dumbbell! Only for my long 
and gazing far off into the dim distance. . and wide experience in dodging sinsurance — 
You know the way they do. Such times, agents, relatives from Corncob, Connecti- 
_why, I bet you could of stuck a pair of cut, bill collectors, and Bile Tike, Td vot 
scissors into him an inch and it would of beer crashed for a ‘eile. ae as 
_ affected him no more than as if he was an = However, the Kid says I ee worry, 
_ iron dog or something. because they ain’t going to do anything — 
And outside of this imitation he gives me desperate right away. What’s more, She. 
: of a Hindu Yogi training for a prize fight, has no idea of quitting - the - game of fisti- 
the best I get from the handsome and cuffs till he can do so in the style to which — 
athletic young Southerner is an earful of no less than champions is accustomed. ‘Bo: 
_ Miss Dorothy Kent, who, of course, the that was O. K. as far as it went, Which 3 
Kid loses no opportunity to meet. -And in wasn’t so far. 
that respect I must say that, considering Well, for a couple of ve ae Doron 
the frequency with - which Mr. Raymond yesses- ‘him, why, the Kid is in what is — 
. succeeds in inflicting himself on Miss Kent; known to our leading star-gazers as” the 
_ why, it didn’t look like Miss Dorothy was. Seventh Heaven. Then all of a sudden ee 
actually going to the extent of dodging looks like something terrible must of hap- — 
. around corners, and the like, to avoid him. pened. Anyway, one day Dudley shows up — 
However, though the Kid’s output on his at the gym looking like he’d spent the en- : 
- favorite topic is enormous, all I get from tire night Sane on ie alcohol when i it was” 
him which could be strictly regarded as in- » wooden. 2 
formation, amounts to this: She—which is — “ Sweet sister!”” I says path a gasp ee 
400 say the dazzling Dorothy—belongs to I beheld him. “ What’s happened? You 
: unk of them fine old New England families make the ‘Wreck of the Hesperus * look — 
_ which, among one or two others known to like next year’s Shamrock! _ ‘Has she turned 
: oo has seen better days. Likewise, she you downer? . 5) meee 
is what is extensively known as a nice girl. He shakes his head—and that’s ail o: 
Well, he needn’t of told me that. And can’t get another thing out of him. And 
_ she is now biting a wicked lead pencil, just don’t stop there. As the days go by the 
to get along, in the office of some broker Kid continues to grow no better rapidly, 
or something, who, I sort of gather from and still refuses to tell what’s troubling 
the Kid, who no doubt got it from the him. Only one thing was. certain: ‘Kid 
nerve-thrilling Dorothy herself, belongs. to Raymond was all shot. He grows: ‘more — 
the celebrated Legree family. and more to resemble the wrath of Moses 
And that’s about all. Boudin that— or something, and he took no more in y 
wel, he says a lot, but.it don’t peice sense, in the rapidly oncoming gymnastics — itk 
You know what I mean. a _Gunboat Brown than a chronic addict. te 
_ Anyway, that about describes the cone rheumatism takes in Walter Camp’s S -dippy 
tion of the patient during the first two weeks dozen. Didn’t care a rap whether. the Gu 
_ of the disease. Then he takes a sudden turn boat knocked his. block off or not, so 
for the worse. Or as you might say, the looked. Why, in fact, I seemed to get 
worst. What I mean—the Kid comes out idea that that was ‘exactly 12 
aoe the information that him and some Hepes the Gunner labia sets 
_ dame—seems like oe name was: Kent, or 


i = est 
else again, and like- 
ey call menet state 


she. 


sain, a this time r certainly rode 


d already ale up en pers to 
ehest. .- ‘And it seems that Dud- 
nd has been. doing a bit of © 
> colors. In a word he’d 

his future helpmate that 
of being a box-fighter by 
eason 1 will leave you to 


d that he was a young business gen- 
tere: vita in — sore or some- 


=f You 20. see 


f she ain t—well, now’ S. the time to 


red 1 been a capes of we tosaaead the 


heated Maurice and ‘Wal. 


McKettrick: ‘my troubles. He 
f igh break. al said nobody 
when if o come to eiod 


| ee two. Soaee Kid Ray- 
the floor six times. The Gun- 
with everything ‘but the Flat- 
At the close of the second, 

ack to his corner. 
ude = Kid | dough, 


= ner ike the Kid’ Ss ae St fee ae 
h ) -and— immediately leaves for Monte Carlo, 
ag Mr. customers and two hundred and sixty-ei 


should be. 2 2 


a : iciece ae fight I es 


i fend. ‘instead, give her to un- 


ng e shee: for - you, why, j it gE 
“no difference whether you're a box- 
1 Congressman, or whether you’re~ prised. 
down. one of them intellectual jobs. 


ts a oe a Cee na If 


rings in the stepping line. 


Then 


‘or somewheres, while thousands of. paying 7 


eggs. who had crashed the gate wishes him. a : : 
bon voyage! Which was very much as 


As. you’ve no doubt surmised, “the wite 
was to the effect that Miss Kent had oe ss 
te ei and all was subcecet § And o aes 


‘es tell you: me Joad the Kid had fal, 
reached the dressing room when in rushes 
no less than the fair Dorothy herself! No 
doubt she’d sweetened up one of the ushers 
or somebody and—anyway, there she v aS 
And you could of easily knocked me ovei 
with the crank to the family flivver! ee 

Well, there’s a reunion that makes a frost 
out of the final twenty feet of any movie. 
And SOE other inte ee admits 


scrap Dele. was wonderful! “ “But ies, 
during ite first two innings, or whatever a 
they are,” she says, “I thought—what was 
that message that was read to you?” i ae : 
breaks off and asks point blank. Se — 
‘Why, your own!” says the Kid a 
“ Didn’t youknow—” ss 

He stops and looks at me. And I don’t vee 
need to be told that he thinks he’s been — 
Sone Disha Ss more, Ms what I see in the 


oe sae that’s that! ae cele ue 
said that Dudley E. Raymond was a pro- 
duct of the sunny South, maybe I’ve omit- = 
ted to state that he likewise had one of — 
them tropical tempers which is anything 
but sunny- at times! And Id like to sa 
that right there and then I would of ches 
fully give five thousand dollars cash for . one 
of them handy little trapdoors which gets 
our leacling scenario writers out of so Taany yo 


pues it Jooked Te there was: no 
other way out of it, and so, “ That m 
sage?” I says to Miss Kent with consider- 
able aplomb in view of the circumstances. 
“Why, the one you sent him, of course, 


ae send es tee ee f 


tempered young Kentuckian. 
_ “Oh,” she says with a smile that, among 

other things, might be called whimsical. 

© But he should have got that before! It 

_ must have been delayed.” 

Have you got to give her credit? You 
have! 

When I fell fot that fake message scheme, 
which W. McKettrick had suggested as a 
last resort, I told him it was for better 

or far worse. 


A apie Groner and Grace Colbron 


Anthors of * The Man with the Black Cord,” * ‘doe Maller, Detective,” ete, 


CHAPTER XY. 


TONY AGAIN, 


HE gave her chirty crowns,” eX- 
claimed Mrs. Deisler, Sinking ex= 
_  & hausted and breathless into the chair 

ee Ossip pushed forward for her. : 

They were sitting in the big airy kitchen 
Ube the Gray House. Ossip, his injured 

leg still bound, was busily cutting kindlings. 

_ Mrs. Deisler had just pete her arms 

full of packages. eee 

_ “She gave her thirty crowns,” she re- 

peated, as impressively as her lack of breath 

would permit. 


“ Vou’re all out of reat ” remarked Os-- 1 


sip without a signs — cece 


2 one aes was away fr om he fay a , 


with the Kid. When the Kid and : Ly 
steps off I sent her, along with the cus- 


| “To one in one thousand.” Dre a 


Though far worse was right 


gave the old “Crumpholz. woman “thirty 
_crowns.” | Sess one 


oat! Well, you ence how the | 
Casey come out. He never had a 


tomary beautiful cut-glass offering, Ms card: 


The bridegroom wanted | to ‘know. what : 
was the idea. Ns OF 
“Well,” I says, « ic Gon deny i” 
‘That s where I had hia ee Ae 


f 


“ Who gave who thirty erowes?” ee 
‘The old housekeeper had poured so many cee 
bits of variegated information into his ears _ 
in the twenty-four hours since Muller’ sde- 
parture that the young Russian had learned — a 
to take them with considerable ‘equanimity. = 
They were not of much value, as a sh 6 : 
‘Mrs. Deisler took a fresh start. “Ton 


Ossip sat up net and laid “knife an 
wood on the table. 
holz woman?” 

“The old beggar ra sits soe 
tery Sie was oars bag 


oe Yl: never, never 
vibe did anything. wrong— 


se ‘answer se “3 insisted Cuan “ 
: yes, os one oo ede I don’t 


— a issue of ele fe oe aa gen- 
ots of people and soldiers and all 
‘think it can’t possibly hurt — 


‘oie girl to give away a whole 
It shows she was trying 
or whatever she ee 


br ae ee At the ceme- 
5 jou ain't t going there, are 


sage? een - 
" f+ 


sot == oh af 


tal ate any more oe she 


| 


ae 


n ae sla $0 sure “about that. _ Don’t 


on the city uaa t the t tram- 


talk about the money, 
to fear it, would be = 


ad come out ¢ of ae cemetery. ‘alee all - 


to examine the packet, for others had 


ell you this. Because it isn’t so ~ 


‘to a chest of drawers. 


end of enemies. 


. When Ossip fin ally” found her, enemy on the spot, came in » for her acti ot 
inclined to ta ‘hatred. | pees = 


_ people from the big funeral had gone— . 
ey have pee ADEN half asia six on the . 


be aa pe two shhase Ohl in Pan 
gatory,” she had whispered. Then she 
walked on rapidly. It was some few min- 
utes before the old beggar had been abl 


Seca to fae to her. When e — 


“man might fein for Meo : 
“ But she didn’t come. I think she 
have gone away.” 
“Did she have any luggage, a wvalise or 
‘the like with her.” : 
- “No. But she had a bas Ore at he ; 
waist, a little bag like people wear when 
_ they ‘travel—on: a strap.” 
—“ Could you let me have the bit of pape 
the money was wrapped in?” 
Fhe old woman nodded and limped over _ 
She took out a tiny oe 
_ package, three ten-crown gold pieces: ne 
bit bee — It was a torn piece of : 
Ossip took it and handed 
“te ae ar - bie oar ten-crown piece, ther 
by calling down blessings on his head. 
Then the lad returned to the Gray House, 
and with considerable difficulty elicited — 
— ibe unwilling Mrs. ‘Deisler a homie | 
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fone hak not tak ond has a pretty fair 2 


_ Skin.” 
“Hair and eyes?’ 
“ Brown,” 
“ When did 
June 42” 
. Mrs. Deisler thought it over. 
before six,” she said finally. 
“Can you tell me anything about her— 


she leave the house on 


nS A little | 


oo rane aioe that people would remem- 


ber?” 

Mrs. Deisler set the pan she was holding 
onto the stove with a rattle that expressed 
something of her feelings of the moment. 
‘With both hands at her hips she turned and 
faced the young Russian. 

“Oh, yes, you’d like it if I could tell 
you that she had a club foot or carroty red 
hair, or only one eye, or something so’s 


you could spot her anywhere, wouldn’t you? 


But, thank goodness, there’s lots of pretty 
ets everywhere, and what I’ve said about | 
- Tony might suit any one of them. So I’m 


. not scared as to what you can do to harm 
Tony. I’m not helping you to catch her 


and haul her up to court and make her 

_ unhappy, not I!” She turned to the stove 
and stirred angrily in the pan. ; 

“Now don’t be angry at me,” said Ossip 

~ gently. “Ym only doing my duty. And 


- there’s been a warrant, with full description, 
_ out against this Tony for the past two days. 


If they do get her, it won’t be altogether 
my fault—or my credit, 
-needn’t turn your back on me like that.” 


“T can’t abide these snoopers—they’re. 


up to no good, believe me—snooping round 
_ and interfering with decent people. They 


can’t be good men Le do that sort of — 


work.” 

Ossip. sighed. 
_ the best man that ever tives you may take 
~ my word on that.” 

Ossip ‘sent Buchner to the polibe ene 
with a letter for Commissioner Sennfeld. 
An hour later many house walls and fences 
bore a placard asking that whoever took 
charge of a light-brown shawl-roll and a 


black valise during the hour between five 


thirty and six thirty on the afternoon of 


_ June 4—said articles being the property Of, : 


_ a young woman whose description was ap- | 
__Pended-—-should. come at once to police 


ing forward a chair for his guest. ee 


So you see, you 


*¢ There’s one oa them is 


‘Mrs. Deisles and prereset gears : 
amusement on the part of Ossip. To the 
latter’s great surprise, Franz Moset ie . 
in shortly after dinner. 2 
_ “YT thought you were at ie seminary ea 
this time of day,” said the Russian, — ee 


< » 
Ris oe a 


“JT should be. But I suddenty! remem-_ - 
bered something which I think I ce to. 7 
tell you: oon 8 a: oe A a 


* 5S Se 


“Ts it so cshportant es 

“TI don’t know, But Mr. Muller a 
that anything which had a bearing on this — 
case might be important. So when I re- ~ 
membered this incident I came at once. . oa 
Ossip nodded, and the student: continued: ; 
“T remember passing the garden gate here anes 
a few days before—the murder—and hear- : : “ 
ing Miss Lehman talking in the garden 
with some one—I could not see whom, but 
with some one with whom she seemed iG 
be on a footing for intimacy, for this’ ere o 
son called her ‘ Elise.’ ” Ze - ” 


\ Hem!’ Fhat-is interesting. Was it a 
man?”’. Be et ey Se 
“No. It was a woman Ig \yoice tt ee ek ] 


> 


“What did you hear?” 
“ Just a few sentences. Miss ‘one ae 
I know it was she, for I had heard her 
voice before—said, ‘ Then you can go away” 
if you want to.’ And the other woman an-_ 23 
swered, ‘ Oh, Elise—all I want is to be with 
my two dear ones again.’ ” OSS rose and 
took up his hat. 7 : 
“ That was all. 
to know.” | 
“Thank you; it may mean a good deal oe es 
An hour or so tater a eee came e from in 


as 


But I thought you ought a 


eee Genntald. iets : 
The commissioner ‘wanted to know Mule 
ler’s address in ae S 


Hotel i ealie, | 
answered Pe i as : 

“Have you. important news to > send I 
sir?” iy Ne Cae a 
i Yes. The person-—it was awe 


ve- eign to her own nature. © . tell you, young» 
in- sir, that if you had met this woman you'd 
ae be willing to give her* the benefit. of led 
~ doubt all along the line.” 
“That is for Mr. Muller to in wal 
| you tell him what Ihave told you, sir?” 
- Tony came in cae six Pond asked ‘“T wish I could tell him Raber! ‘ 
to keep the things. — She said she wanted definite as to what train she took and in 
the cemetery, to visit a grave. She which direction she went.” 
rbout, eight, took a glass of milk “Surely you’ve thought that out—” On te 
hay roll, _ saying she was leaving on an sip stopped short as he saw the flash in ‘. 
‘Mrs. Kerner, the woman of Sennfeld’s eyes. iy oil didn’t mean ‘to be . 
shop, eked her where she was going. presuming, sir—” 
“Tt’s all right, my lad. Muller calls you 
his ‘ right hand,’ so I shouldn’t be offended | 
if you do. remind me of my duty—as he | 
has done several times,” said the commis- 
sioner with a good- natured laugh. “But; as 
a matter of fact, I have reasoned it out : 
PEER TG Se ~ somewhat, and I might as well tell you ee ne 
“ You'll write Mr. ‘Muller that, oe results. Tony was in the bakery at eight 
7 sked Ossip. “ Then I need tell him only o’clock. She could not have reached the _ 
my own. news?? > station for any train earlier than eight — : 
“ May I know what that ips thirty. Now there is a train that leaves for 
“Only that Tony gave the old beggar Vienna at eight fifty and reaches its eee y 
“woman who sits by the cemetery gate thirty’ neemele ab change—at five ee next : 
rowns the day she left town—a big sum morning, exactly nine hours later.” : 
or a supposed servant to. give away. And “ Are there any other night trains?” 
v6 Franz” Moser tells me that he heard “‘ One leaves at ten forty-three, but lands 
“i Lehman talking to some one in the nine hours later—after a change at a junc- — 
e —some woman whom he could not tion, in a little Tyrolean town. This girl 
& this. wonian) called her Elise and was no peasant. It’s far more likely that she 
: o be on terms of considerable in- belongs in Vienna, and has returned there. 
| with her. No woman came to the She could not Have gone to Munich, as gies 
ay House while Miss Lehman lived there — said, for she could not have reached Munich 
aoe a dressmaker who came twice for a in nine hours from here, and not without. 
ate could not have been Mrs. Deis- several changes, by any night train. [ think — 
‘it is safe to assume that Tony went to _ 
Vienna. I have notified headquarters there, ; a 
as I shall tell Mr. Muller.” ae ce : 
The commissioner rose and held out ‘hist 
o Bouse? ee Seinteld with a hand to Ossip. The lad took it with a deep’ 
1 h of irritation. “Why are you all flush of gratitude at the comradely tone ae 
u _this woman—and _ ene for: the official’s words.’ He felt that he was 3 
- indeed coming back to an honorable place - ae a 
in the world that had cast him off. And 
again the young Russian’s soul melted i ina: ce 
silent prayer of gratitude to the man to a & 
whom he owed it all. So ys 
As soon as he returned to the i: House Sota 
Ossip sat down to study the bit of paper 
sats had eee around the money she ee 
eo the ee _ ‘It was a Aplee ot the Li wz 


he 
ae ‘Ss answer was evasive. She said mere- 


Peet of toe 2. > cha 
did she deliberately oe, eh sence 


assertion that. Line was. her home he proved for 1 Linz. : 


false. . ae 

: (Then: suddenly es rennnbac dent 
we MS Deisler took the Linz Gazette and 
_ stacked up the papers on her living room 

table. ° Tony might. ‘have taken a paper 

from the pile at random, or might have 

had some interest in the paper because she 

had regular access to it. He studied his 


nh _ pit carefully. On one side was half of the 


a column of ‘“ Personals.” 

_ Ossip read them word for word. Sudden- 
oe ly he started, a flash of intuition widened 
his eyes and sent the blood to his head. 
It was an advertisement headed “ Enns 
Valley,” and it read: : 

My -- Don’t worry; am quite calm; climbed the 

a Hee s Panierk peak yesterday ; awaiting you anxious~ 
-~ 4 Ty; ma& sense in staying on, too dangerous; _ 
|. bit of good news; M. —— Maria Stie- 
Oe eS gen this week. _ | 
ms en studied the lines again an again, 
then went over to the table and took down 
the papers of the last two weeks. 
hard work to suppress an exclamation when 
‘he found another “ Personal” headed, 
“Enns Valley” in the ny of — 30. 
This one read: 


oe eee stands: then we can 1 be ae “ 
of ee situation ; Tet me gee from ees 


sola ja Ossip found one more » Enns Valley 
a eS Personal.” 
Anat short: 


en Pas Day after’ to-morrow, early morning don’t 
ens “come for me. 


Be Nae Day after to- coer miei Os- 
- 2 “sp. “ That was: June 5. This girl arrived 
an Vienna on the morning of June 5 and she 
= ‘was communicating through this paper with — 
a man—it must have been a man. Women 
he usually climb the Tamischpeak—a_ 
i man -who is a mountain climber, and has 
some connection with Vienna. For shia is 

a well-known church, ‘ Maria Stiegen,’ i 


Sie. now.” The young Russian wrote his 


oe 


prea 
all our best conscious brain. : 
worth half as much as one 
| coyeieons sometaing we call 


He had 
connected with the name eee 


This one, on June 3, was 
een _— 


“athe memory c “a an 


dager We are getting warmer and warm- 
Mr. Muller can’t help finding them | 


smployer a long letter, pasting in the three : ; 
‘ Personals.” He inclosed a letter irom Jigs 


‘We Veet “ ; ackie 


of ourselves. Facts are all aaa st te 
way, but—by the way, there is 


What is 5 it? New penn = 
with that forgery case ee 
lepie) into that lates. 2 


ae the. case on which se sn 


I were younger,” 
smile and a Lanes 
Lo. his sensi sa 


_ friend _ scounall; 
ola as oy es the 


ashe ee open — futons: 

How cozy it. looks here, ” said Muller, 
gla ng~about the room. °*“1 deel so at: 
pose ‘friend, ’m growing ald,” he 
( ued with a ouch: of sadness. “No 
man can | expect to do at sixty saat he did 
, ee es brain and Lael alike are 


‘Muller sled eee “JT made the vow 
an evil hour for me, an hour when so- 
| had cast me out for a deed that any 


ie sfould have Seine My life had 
to pieces, but I promised myself that I 
serve society in ee pe its treat- 


wie sane - indeetand that: mig average 
nai n being, no “matter what he inay do, 
; to be pitied, not hated.’ we? 


ie Puke mee “« Ves. ee 


ea she had finished her 


- now, 


: Dee 


years, and I never had a better servant.” 


"We comes: 
That fast | 
vice man are waiting for me outside. 
s going over to the Lido.” es 


pois aot you Scand as 


One in a while 


EC T do enemas “ j dese my Pate: but that’s : 
ad: all. 


When I took Katie from prison iy said 
_ to her: ‘If I miss a single piece of paper 
or a single lead pencil, you'll leave my 
house at once. And if you. should take 
anything of value and try to get away with © 
it, you know that it would only be a few ~ 
days, or at most, a few weeks, before you’d es 
be behind prison bars again.’ I was more Se 
sure of myself in those days. But it helped, - 
believe me. Katie’s been with me for eleven 


Nee 
~ 


“ Mercy me!” exclaimed Grunwald. “I 
wish I were a detective and could get my 
servants out of the prisons! Then I might — 
have some peace and comfort. Have you 
been doing any more of that sort of pa 

Muller opened his bag and took out some - 
papers, which he slipped in his pocket. 
Then he turned to his host. ‘ If you don’t 
give me away I'll tell you that I have bad 
a chance to save a human life and to save 
a human soul. I’m afraid I—eh—shall we . : 
say, evaded the law a little in doing it? 
For I took under my care a young lad who | 
had killed his mother’s defamer, after he 
had escaped from prison. And, believe me, __ 
I did well. Ossip Jewleff has talents alone. 
my own line which are well worth cultivat- 
ing. He is now a capable assistant and will 
prove a worthy successor. Are there any os 
dJetters for me, Grunwald?” ey 

‘Nothing yet,” said the hotelkeeper. 
“ve been watching the mail like an im- 


* patient lover ever since I heard you mere Pe 


_ coming. But Tl get it to you whenever ~ ae 
What are “you going to do now?” ve 
“ My gondolier and a native secret Sere 
he m. 


“« Just like a regular tourist? Your man rs 
over there, is he? Poor chap!”’ ‘5 


Ves? ead Muller: *“T do feel sorry ‘ton. » 


him, if he i is My man.’ . 


ff ‘Hello—you don’t even know it your- ie 
self?” ae . 3 a 

“No. I’ve never known so , little, oie iS 
finding out so much, as I do about this ee 
case.” - ; . 
“Ts the case of ise standing?” se 3 
“Tt happened on the 29th of May, an. 
apparent suicide which, however, is ; a mur- 
der, And t to- ae is : the oth: of June.” ee 


qe 


hae 


ee ‘Good enone! ”, angen 


and ine ae themselves on , their clever 
mess.” Bec 


ae | don’t, ” said Muller, “ and I know Pm 
- growing old. e ; 
When. they landed on the Lido Muller. 
_ told his companion, the secret service man 


whom the Italian police had put at his dis-_ 


_ posal, to wait near the wharf while he him- 
self went to the Pension Mantini. He 
ie walked through the garden and was just 
_ abcut to touch the bell at the door when he 
heard voices coming from behind a clump 
of bushes that concealed the entrance to ine 

2 kitchen: ae 

5 / ~ “ Don’t be so mad about "eg od a man 
laughingly, and an angry woman’s voice 
answered: “ Why shouldn’t I be mad when 
: i I get fired for no reason at all? °Tisn’t 


- true that I went through his desk. I never 


touched a thing in: his old room. . But 
-there’s no pleasing this Mr. Volkner of late. — 

_ *He’ s scared of anybody.” 
A door slammed somewhere and Muller — 
thought | to himself that. things might be 
| easier than he imagined. An angry dis- 
e charged servant is a valuable ally. He 


a : ‘Mantini was at home. 


_ “No, sir,” answered the girl, ‘Her irrita- 


: : tion of a moment back still — through - a peal a 


her voice. - 
A nat doesn’t matter, . said Muller ‘cial = 


a . ly. 


hold, I “suppose?” : se 
re Yes, sir. I belong to it eee phe 
“snapped. 
~ Muller sinited at the sharpness of: her 
fs : tone and laid a, few hdber mine in her hand. 
. oe calek at fin rest pupae Me What 
i? would you like to know, sir?” . 
ee _ Muller sat down in the comfortable chair 


> want your promise of discretion first of all a 4 : 


__. “Oh, of course, sir.” 
ae “Very well, then. 3 
_ Volkner Aerea, here?” = ae Pies a ie 


ae dc 
her not to say 4 a ‘word ‘about = te 


whether there was — important r r 
this cant or whe eth sa was 
rang the bell and the door was opened by - 
a trim little maid with snapping black eyes. — 
Muller inquired _ -whether the — > 


: “You may be sible to give me the i in- 
formation I need. You belong to the house- J 


How Jong has Mr < 


The orl. thes 
aati Volkner has 
weeks. I can tell: you 
if I look at my book 
room—until to- -day,” sh 
-“ Go fetch the book,” s 
paying no attention to her 
~ She returned shortly with a 
“He arrived on May 12. He’s ae 
thing the matter with his lungs, 
Anyway, he looks awful sick : e 
Raddy" 5 
a Indeed!” And) has Mr. | 


bed those: doe one ane 
Louisa had not been’ 


- She- lodked ‘through 
Pier in several pa 
and cautiously: “ The 
done in his room : from the 
of May. He’ was away those 
ey have been just over in 

-Muller’s faded cheeks 
. ae: over in- Venice, 
hes Te not sure | hs he 1 


“Louie: shrugged _ her 


| “He took a little valise with 


extra. a overcoat. ~ 


O various’ Re 
. Volkner has room No. 3,”” ahs said, 
charge of it. Any day when 
0! have to make the bed and fix the 
om I write down a naught. — Mr. Volkner 
\ had his eek in his room. See, 

> marked aes ’ here—that means that 


e. You see here there’s no ‘1 

th at May. That means he didn’t 
e any breakfast that day. He’d left the 
yang r took his overcoat and his 


ne ee wont know why a went away, 
why there was such secrecy about it?” 
shad = 


ae (ehadieds ies Hook ee 
n he was away from this house from 


yu didn’t bring him any breakfast on 
‘st of June, either, and you didn’t fix 
Soe sae ee came se on the 


anieerele a ae Se ined a little 
nd soup. He didn’t come down till 
1g, and he looked so miserable 


Ne 


M Volkner’ 's mother. She got so 


te his mother. 
Wee Volkner oo to a Bas 


ook the tray ee It’s for the room ser- 


Gist | 


ening of the 26th of May until— 


erybody believed he’d been ill. 
one lady here, Mrs. Lechner, who 


yay he looked that she wanted 
‘That’s the first time 


ot only: know that he got two : 


Pe 


pone They’re coming downstairs. 
: ner and his sister. 


ber? he’ asked. 


three days. 


- follow without any fear of discovery. 


ie «& «What's S$ ae nee died Muller. 


‘What shall I— 
“Just keep quiet, my dear, and pretend — 


Me at 


me you don’t know anything about me. pee 


no attention to me.” 

Louisa took up a feather duster ana Hee 
gan vigorously dusting the ornaments on 
the table. Muller took out a handkerchief — 


and wiped his brow just as the young couple 


passed. His face was completely hidden by ~ 
the movement. 
turned to the girl again. 

“That young lady is Mr. Vollnne Ss sis 


Louisa nodded. 


Her name is Mrs. von 


Widener.”’ 


_ “ Thank you, my dear. I'll follow them. me : 


Mr. Volk- = 


When they had ae he = 


‘« She’s only been here Dee 


- Louisa looked after him as he strolled 


away. She got out the money and looked 


at it, and smiled a contented smile in which 


was mingled a touch of malice. | a 
The couple whom Muller was following | 
walked along through the main street that 
crosses the island. There were so many © 
people strolling about that Muller could | 
He > 
was so near them at times that he could — 
hear snatches of what they were saying. 
The young lady was enthusiastic about some 


theatrical performance she had seen the 


day before, but Volkner only grumbled a : - 


few words now and then. 


ed at the entrance to the bathing establish-— 


den. 

Itewas the pretty young matron wae was 
the moving spirit in all this: Her brother _ 
was not interested in anything. She held 
his hand and looked at him keenly. Cee 
don’t like the way you look at all, Richard. 


~You’re so nervous and yet so ‘depressed. 
Do you feel worse? 
‘better take a sea bath rather than a some- | oS . 


Do you think you'd 


where quietly in the sunshine?” _ | 
_ He laughed harshly. “ Yes, Is see Ses 
sitting quietly! That’s about ‘the one thing | 


A ak do now. i much ple r to go into 


He looked sae ‘ 
_and ill and decidedly depressed. They part- 


ment, and Muller heard them planning a . : 
walk to Malamocco after the bath and then | 
a supper on the terrace of the Be ie! eo 


Y 


: 


ie could say any. more ae slipped through 
the entrance of “the ‘men’s bath. Muller — 


looked around | and found his. Italian com- - 


rade right behind him. if 
|) oo are those the people you're following? 
asked the secret service man - a low tone. 
Ves 2 AOE. rather, the man.’ 
“What are-you going to do now?” 
“Dm going in bathing.” _ 
“Good gracious! Do I have to come, 
too?” asked the Ttalian with a smile. 
- Muller shook his head. “No, you can 
_ stay on dry land. Let’s follow my man 
how. It might be a good idea to get the 
number of his cabin.” 

‘Muller stood in front of the cee 
window immediately behing Volkner. The 
_ Jatter asked for his ‘ usual’ number. Mul- 
‘ler took a check, and he and his companion 
followed the young man down the hall. 
_ The. attendant who came to meet them 
greeted Volkner and opened the door of - 
room No. 13. Muller got No. 20, and told 
his companion to wait outside. 
_ dressed quickly and waited at the head of 
- the steps leading to the water until vouae 

should come. 

Finally” ne saw the young man coming 
deen the hall between the dressing rooms, 
-Inhis scanty black Jersey suit, his extreme 
= - thinness, contrasting with is well-knit, 

_ broad- shouldered frame, was far more no- 
- ticeable than in his street clothes. 
_. “ This man is terribly run down,” thought © 
Maller: “it can’t be just his wound and 
ihe subsequent illness. Can it be—mental 
trouble, too? Poor chap! I shall really: be 
__-very sorry if you are the man I’m after.” — 
And yet as the detective followed Volk- 
ner down the steps into the ocean heesaid 
to himself rather sadly: ‘ ’m terribly afraid 
this is the man I want. It would have been | 
‘too strange a coincidence. He was away 
from the 26th to the 31st, and since oe 
he has been upset and nervous.” | 
Muller dived into the waves that rose. e up 
to meet him. When he came up again 
~ Volkner~ was just ahead of him, shaking 
ear “the water off his hair and breathing quickly — 
as if his lungs still troubled him. Hee. 
Soake around a8 he heard a friendly voice — 
o Srueaee 


triot. 


He un- 


you will have supper. pari us d 
the music for a while before yo 


his own. were, Suge same ron ar 


“Isn't the water Lies ee here?” 


off “with 5 ie an ara now am 
but returned at once to his young 
nen the time oe climbed id 


sister. “Metis had soa. maneu 
bring Bp out this invitation « oe i ie: : 


V ‘m ee hee te: oa with 
ness and my melancholy. 
much on my mind are late, and I 


to Vises Soh aocs, you go. for al 


~ while fe was aking his thoug hts 


where. 


attractive young man ns 


could sine aa it had I I me 


He was a mona sort” he 


nee The Taken secret ‘service ‘man nek. oe 
in a moment or two. ae and sat down ay 
ue little distance away. ue en eee 
 “ Here’s a nice, coviteriabic table, Mr. 
Volkner, and not a bit of a draft anywhere,” 
said Muller cheerily, taking the young | 
man’s arm and leading him to the corner 
near the big window. His comrade of the Me : 
He evidently. police remained standing, talking to a 
waiter, until the others mete seated. Then 
he chose his own table and settled down - _ 
to a bottle of wine and a big black cigar. _ 
4 “tm afraid youll find us — Muller ordered Chianti for Betnselt and 
and: company,” she said when tea for Volkner. 
1ad fallen some steps behind them. “Make it hot,” said the latter to ais 
brother i is. usually the gayest possible waiter who took the order. He shivered _ 
anda great favorite everywhere. | But as he settled back in his chair. co 
has been. very ill and. it seems to have, ‘Are you chilly?” said Muller. 
cha ged him completely. SometimesI think “I get shivery so often now,” answered 
$ mind must. have suffered as ey as his Volkner. “ Those sudden shivers, they’ Te 
Ee ee ee so unpleasant.’’ oe . 
At locks ie me as a is were worrying oe Yes) know. Thad:a feeling like Hanae 
about something,” replied Muller sympa- just the other day,” said Muller, jnoew | 
he “Couldn’t you find out what keenly at the young man’s face. He had 
De seouble: ig? ‘It may be quite easy to placed the chairs so that the light fell seaie 
1elp him if you only knew.” _ on Volkner. - 
‘Milla sighed deeply. “ Ah, yes, if I ue He paused for a moment, nd Vole 
ew what the trouble was! But Richard evidently feeling that some ed was de- 
von’t give me the slightest intimation. Oh, manded of him, inquired politely: “What — 
yw much easier life would be if we only made you shiver?” | 
uld and would trust those near to us.” ——As_ he spoke his eyes followed two fine 
fuller exerted himself to the utmost in looking women who passed them, ine 
with but very mild interest. 
Muller spoke slow and calmly. “I held ar 
dagger in my hand, the blade of which was 
dulled with fresh blood stains.” eas 
“That was interesting. I suppose you a 
do meet queer things i in your business. Did — 
you just happen in on a quarrel? ‘They — 
use that romantic weapon in this. oe 
more than they doin ourhome.” . 
~Volkner had spoken with the same ee 
sent-minded calmness, while his” eyes still 
followed the women. But his. thoughts were 
neither with them or with the words his | 
companion had just uttered: 9 a 
Muller had held his breath for a mo- ay 
‘ment or two, now he let it out with a Ae 
faint sigh of relief. ‘He had made the first — 
test and Volkner had passed it well. No, 
this was not the man who but a few ee 
before had thrown the blood- stained a desger 


7 wa ked a along the ae he would ? 
g back or else uae beside them, 


ant ee oie lee tank 
Mil von a Widener watched him, anxious 


ie ee Milla: von ice, « so if you 
oes oe run Lilo and scribble as a 


ne could ace be: ae R otk 
was so utterly run down, so. “utterly un- 


-nerved that the sudden scream of a sea. gull‘ Bike r: 


made him start and a child running too near 
the water had turned him ghastly pale. No 


man whose nerves were so little under con-_ fe : 


trol could have heard Muller’s words so 
calmly, if these same words had awakened 


in his mind the memory of the hideous hour. 


in the Gray House. . «-® . 


Muller was too experienced a porduio 5 | 
oe not to realize he had followed a false | 


trail. In his own preoccupation with the 


one important bit of evidence against Volk- 


“ner, his secret absence from the Pension on 
the critical day, the old detective had over- 
- looked one point—and he blushed as he re-_ 
membered that now. All his own discov- , 
-eries in the Gray House had shown him that 
it was not a premeditated murder, but a 
_ hasty act of violence. 


oe keeping his departure a secret. 
Sages his absence and the secrecy con- 


~ nected with it—as well as his nervousness— 


_ must have some other cause. 

Muller felt convinced of this. But he — 
als not let go this trail until he had 
made one or two more tests. For even if. 


- Volkner were not the man he was after, he 


fdas give him valuable information. 
But his own attention was diverted just 
: now by the appearance of an old man with 
a cap of the Hotel d’Italie. The man came 


in the hall, looked around and then came 
“Oh, Mr. Muller,” he ex- 


ae Muller. 
claimed, “I’ve been looking for you for. 
~ nearly two hours. » 
- telegram and these two letters. They came 
Tage an hour after you’d left.” ae ees 
- Muller thanked the old man whom he 
Mew well from former visits, gave him 
money and told him that if anything more 
should come it was to be left at the hotel 
until his return. 
- from his pocket and cut the envelope rather 
_ tly Volkner looked at him smiling. - 
“So you’re nervous, too. 


BTM 


When Voll left 
the Lido—if he ad gone to Salzburg to see 


Elise Lehman, he had no reason whatsoever 
His: den. 


Mr. Grunwald sends this : 


He took a letter opener 


I thought you 
“were one of the calm, poised sort who never Oss ette 
‘Aang what it was tot be excited. Dye Deeme = 325 ras Saw 


and he Sanne: . te “— re 
Also, Sennfeld’ Ss letter was ee 


was 3s evidently ae pees 
commissioner had to. say. Tae 
his youths assistant t's letter. 


. terms - ae ‘Then | 
ey of his visit” to the old 
Gas Ww 


coy even a sides : 
vain. When O hay es an 
the aOR pe told 2 Oe Tor 


- envying he your: — nerves ~ the are: 


THE LADY IN BLUE, 


coming. It seems that the telegram arrived 
- about eleven o'clock in the morning. Tony’s 
toothache came on right after lunch, about 
twelve, and the gentlemen came to the Gray 
House about three o’clock. It was about half 
past three when the baron drove away, and 
Tony took off her bandage when she went up- 
_ stairs to see Professor Thorn. It looks to me 
-as if Tony had pretended this toothache so 
that she might hide her face from Baron 
Wallroth. But she did not mind showing 
‘it to Professor Thorn. Evidently he did not 
know her. But if the baron did know her 
and she did not want him to recognize her— 
- why did she linger on in the Gray House? 
Why did she run the risk of having him recog- 
nize her? 

I found one of. these “ Personals”: in the 
‘piece of paper in which ‘Tony had wrapped 
the money she gave the beggar. It was the 

_ Linz Gazette of the 31st of May. The other 

-two “ Personals”? were in the same paper in 

the copy of June 2 and 3. There was no 

_ other similar “‘ Personal” before the 31st of 

May or after the 3rd of June. I do not think 

I have missed anything and I hope I have 

- been able to serve you usefully. I am going 

to Linz to-night in the hope of finding out 
who put that “ Personal” in the paper. 

: Your deeply grateful, 

pt OssIP. 

Salzburg, June 8. 


~ Fhen Muller opened the letter which 
Ossip had inclosed in his. 


It was from Ber- 
lin from Walter Thorn. He wrote: 


My surmise as to the person we are seeking 
has proved quite incorrect. As I fear you 
noticed, I did have some one in mind, a man 
whom I knew to have been a lover of the 
Lehman girl at one time and whose passion- 
ate nature might have made such a deed com- 
prehensible. But I find now that he spent 
those days here. going about his business in 
the usual way, perfectly calm. I hope sin- 
cerely that I have not sent you off on any 
false trail, for I realize now that not every 

- Ian is a detective. 

One thing I do not regret, and that is that 
I have gradually, little by little, let my cousin 
see the truth about Elise, her character and 
the life she led. He is much calmer now, 
and is evidently glad that he escaped this 
marriage. He tells me that Hubert Lohr, 
Elise’s stepbrother, warned him several times 
about her, warned him insistently, although 
he would not say anything definite. But he 
evidently did not approve of the marriage. I 
am returning to Vienna with Wallroth. 


Muller studied the letter for a few mo- 


ments, then folded it and put-it in his 


siteeres Liege 


pocket with the others. Then he rose and 
to Volkner’s great astonishment he walked 


9A 


609 


over to the man who sat at the table near 
them and spoke to him. They shook hands 
and the man at the table called up the 
waiter, paid his bill and strolled out of the 
hall. 

_When Muller returned to his table Volk- 
ner looked at him with particular interest. 
‘“ Was that man-a friend of yours? I didn’t 
notice that you greeted him.” 

“J didn’t,” said Muller, “ but I told him 
now that I no longer needed him, that he 
could take my gondola and go back to the 
city.” 

“Need him? What would you need him 
for?” asked Volkner with youthful curiosity. 


- But_he did not wait for the answer, for 


there was another interruption. Louisa, the 
maid from the Pension, came up to the table 
and handed Volkner a letter and his over- 
coat. : 

“The lady sends these,” she said, ‘‘ and 
she'll be here herself in less than half an 
hour.’’ Volkner snatched the letter hastily 
with a murmured thanks to the girl. He 
looked up with an instant’s surprise at her 
sudden flush and start when she saw Mul- 
ler. But a moment later he had forgotten 
everything and was immersed in the letter 
he held in his trembling hands. 

The girl stared at Muller, who looked 
at her as if he had never seen her before. 
But when he realized that Volkner was com- 
pletely absorbed he motioned to her to go 
away. Then an exclamation across the 


: table drew his attention to his companion 


“again. 

Volkner had dropped the letter in his 
lap, his hands were clasped and he looked 
up almost as if praying. “Oh, thank 


God, thank God!’’ he murmured. Then he 


straightened up, stretched his young frame 
and the color flooded his pale cheeks. He 
looked ten years younger. His eyes met 
Muller’s, and the latter smiled in deep sym- 


pathy. 
“ You’ve had good news?” he said. 
“Ves, indeed!” exclaimed Volkner. 


“The best of all news. I can now live like 
a human being—not trembling in terror of 
what the next moment might bring—in ter- 
ror of—’” He paused, then shook his head. 
“No, I can’t talk about it now, not even 
to my sister. You won’t mention to her— 


. mean “thé effect’ Phe ieee had on m 
Can I depend on you, Mr. Muller?” 


“Most people find they can depend | on a 


“me, ” said Muller. “ And, besides, Tm leav- 


: ing Venice to-morrow morning and I have : 


my head full of my own affairs, so that you 
‘need not fear any indiscretion on my part. 
But there is something I must say to you 
_ before Mrs. von Widener’s return, and I, 
too, must ask for your discretion. Mr. 
. --Vollner, I have deceived you as to my per- 
I am not a dealer in antique, but a 
Mecetye and there has been no element of 
_chance in our meeting to-day.” 
Volkner sat quietly. But his face was 
ghastly pale despite a strong effort to con- 
trol it. 


the knuckles. — ‘ 
Muller’s keen, 
young man’s face. “ You know Elise Leh- 
man?” he asked suddenly. 
_ This shot produced a wholly unexpected 
“ bftett: The color flushed back into Volk- 


ner’s cheeks as a sigh of deep relief passed- 
The tenseness of his whole atti- 


his lips. 
~ tude changed to an de ahaa of complete 
_ surprise. 

_ “Why, yes—I knew her.” 
Exactly: 


pes Knew her— then you’ve 
heard?” | 
a “Of her suicide? Yes, it t upset me, nat- 
- urally. a : 


“T can understand that. You were once 


oon terms of intimacy with her.”’ ea © 


“How did you know? You say you are 
a eknbiaad 

“T am a detective, commissioned by 
Cpe Wallroth to discover the truth of 
~ certain peculiar circumstances. connected 
- with: Miss Lehman’s death.” ne? 
hee ‘ That’s interesting,” said Volkner, lean- 
ng forward eagerly. “‘ Did—did Wallroth 
send you to me? I should think he had 
had quite enough of what I can tell him 
about her—the telling cost me dear. Oh, 

st beg your pardon, you may not know— 


“Of your duel with Baron Wallroth? | 
“Yes, T do know that,” replied Muller calm- 
ae body.” 
on cheeks flushed. erg 


aly, "To: himself he said, ee See ae following: 
3 false trail. This man is absolutely i inno- 
cent. He knows. nothing whatever about 


the ‘kiing.”” de 


His hand tightened on the edge — 
‘of the table until the skin shone white over 


gray eyes rested on the 
_ Elise Lehman. . 


and’ talked to an ie 


— laugh. 


she became oe to the dake os 


- Mai. 


pat you aie. Ae tes anc 
Nite her Bee 


Then he continued os oe 


“ = That i is. what 1s am to find out. _ Wo 
st 
-Volkner nodded ‘with * a ight 
a half laugh. yo | 6 they’ re not too persona 
“No, I am not concerned with you ri 
lations with Miss Lehman. B at 
be able to tell me Bee tee ‘about 0 


friends, male and female. There’s: 


for instance, who wrote to her during 1 ay 
and mentioned ye, saying: that Be 
here.” 


“Oh, yes. 
Volknes immediately. mee ‘Her name | i 
Egghart. was 
gaged at the same eaters in Vienna w vith 
She was: in | Venice § ( 


Muller took down the name ie 
then he said: 
called ‘ Goldie Boy’ fund! "Honeybanch 7 

Volkner flushed and ‘Bave an embarrass 
“She called me ‘ Honeybunch,’ to 
The other one must have been after m 
fime?? 5) Ra ae Be 

“ Ves, he was ‘the man in possession Ww 


»” 


him. DORs on 


Volkner. : 

“Sort of a thaveling salecmis) 
No great mental. light. Husky y 
ee That was vat: what fliseayas atts 
that and money,” said Volkner_ a Ti 
tery 8 a . were g 

“Don’t be “unjust.” a "Muller's ie le W 
grave. Did you or any of the ol er of 


You 1 never 


Volker’ s eves ate 


Muller = continued 2 ina 


U- te Ts ee ane * that 
| - -seriously—and—and 
peo aie: was sey 


a Toye € ie ee 
law. As far as. I know Elise. 
d a one brother, her step- 
Hubert Vopr? =, 
right. ube Lohr, 


y TH me ae some. . time, rie 


fe re ones | his saddened ae 


: - case a sinagy ee ree are “never es 
any better—if I can help it.” 


oe . “He was a secret service a 
away, as you see, for I had been mistaken, 
self impatiently and looked straight at Mul 


-think—” 
_ sad-eyed old man opposite. 
‘Four has 


hele the eS isoiie years. Her 
Please sit down.”’ 


volition. 
- should any one think that I—my God! i 
- Why should I do such a crazy thing?” 


him that there was against you.” 


3 duel. 


re 


The last — 
words were spoken low and sadly as Muller” es - 


é ‘But T Gee nee a few others. ects <n oe 


- am telling you because I owe you an ex- Ber 
t planation, and an answer to your question — 


of some few minutes back, just before 
Louisa came: You asked me why. Le thought 
I might need the man I sent away—do you 
remember?”’ ae ae ; 
 “¥es, yes. Well?” re 
had be 
“as waiting for—orders that I might: give 
him—to make an arrest. But I sent him 


_ There will be no arrest.” ; ae 
Again Volkner paled. Then he hoe fe 


ler. “And you said something about a 
dagger—did you mean—could you eae oe a 
Volkner sprang from his chair 
and leaned forward threatening toward the 


sf Steady there, steady,” said Muller calm- 
ly, but with a note of real sympathy in his - 
voice. “I told you I had been’ taistzken. 2 


-Volkner sat down mechanically. as , if in ee 
obedience to orders more than of his own oe 
“But how did you ever—why 


“T never was quite convinced that you 
did it.” e i 
“ But you suspected me? You came e here . 
“to hound Mme.” ‘ ia 
“Please don’t feel so biger ahent. ibe 
C Magy another honest man has come under 
- suspicion without half the evidence fats 


“ What evidence?” MUR Oe ang Se 
“Vou were Elise Tanne lover. at one 
ne You said things to Baron Wallroth 
which you thought would prevent his mar- 
riage to her—but they only resulted in a 
You were absent, from. the. Manton 


man. 


- den outburst. 


iat Tt is my ‘oe uses: to find cotta 


_ where any former lover of Elise Lehman was th n 


on May 29, the day she was killed,” replied ee, 
“J do not yet know where. you fi 
But I do know that you | 
; hive been more nervous, more upset and 
irritable since that day, even than your ill- 


Muller. 
were on that day. 


health would warrant. Still I do not sus- 
pect you—now—of having killed Elise Leh- 
Therefore, it is no eal oi of mine 
where you spent those days.” 

- Volkner gnawed his lip in silence for a 
- moment, then he spoke harshly with a sud- 
“TT went to Verona those 
days and spent most of my time trying to 
keep my younger brother from taking’ his 
own life.” — 

“T am very, very Sore T called up 
sad memories,” said Muller softly. 
one of the hardest things my work com- 
pels me to do, to inflict suffering on the 
innocent.” 


~“T owed it to you and you upset me 
so that you—wrung the story out of me. 


The boy had got into trouble—bad com- 


_pany—gave notes with my father’s name on 
_ them, a band of notorious forgers had him 


i their power—under a guise of money 
Jenders.” 
Muller gave a sharp eaeied. and 


oe ene paused and looked at, him. 


“Ves, yes, I know,” said the detective. 
“The law has its eye on those people. f 


_ -was to take up that case, but put it aside 


when Baron Wallroth sent for me. But 
rest assured when I do take it up, they 
will be brought to justice. 
- another rash lad in their power.” 

_ : “Ves, I imagine it. Robert is inexperi- 


a enced and young, but it’s all. settled now, © 
thank God. I made him go back to Vienna ~ 


: and tell the president of the bank all about 
it. We want to save my father any annoy- 

ance and excitement. He is very ill.” 
Muller nodded with a glance of sympa- 

: thy. “ Vou see, it was a good thing we met, 
after all. For now, when I take up the 


case against those forgers”—his voice 


_ dropped low—‘“ and I fear I shall be able 


to do that very soon—your brother can 
ne _ give me valuable information. But will you 
help me now? Tell me Lagseinloass ia the 
Vets ue eased | 


Nat ae. 


ar here’ s many 


the school. 


how cence absara” “was the: aden th 
Tony—Mrs. Lohr—could have anything to 
do with the Lehman ‘murder. Anyway, 
you’re looking for a man, aren’t you? An 
even if you knew that it was a woman who es 
committed the crime, it couldn’t | by, any 
possibility be that woman.” 
“Yes, the thought is absurd,” ‘said Mul- _ 
ler slowly. “But please tell me all you — 
know of them.” > eee 
ae have nothing but good to say ‘of them. ae 
But if I didn’t, neither you nor any one 
else should ever hear a word from me tha | 
could possibly harm them.” ee. 
Muller smiled. a You’ fe: so. "fond @ 
them?” ee 
Volkner nodded. is “He was | my schoo! 


fact— or possibly paca of it-T mea ie 
cause he is so entirely different from. me. 
And I’m still in ne pues fis: wife Sears i 


sie pee you can say Habbat heh” ioe 
2) We baer to call Hubert Don ee ixo 


old apple a who had a stand 
And yet another tim 
our ir history professor made _ rathe 


Lotir cellist nds hess CG 


. that. Where would we be i o 


RIL ORT IR REINA SPREE IEE PH EET 


THE LADY IN BLUE. 


Most of the a. seed, but the professor 
rese, went to Lohr’s. a and shook his 
hand. I could tell you a hundred such 
stories, and Hubert Lohr hasn’t changed 


- in the slightest. His quarrel-with his bene- 


factor, the late Baron Wallroth, was quite 


characteristic of him. It was Baron Wall- 
roth who helped him to study and sent him 
to the conservatory. 


Muller nodded. “ Yes, I’ve heard that. 


What was the trouble between them?”’ 


“Lohr’s whole life is an expression of 
gratitude to the Wallroth family and yet 
he refused to sell himself even to please 
his benefactor. It was this way, the baron 
had a friend, a rich business man whose 
only daughter and heiress fell desperately 
in leve with Lohr—Hubert’s mighty good 
looking. Her fathér had never refused her 
anything she wanted before, so she thought 


of course he could buy this husband for - 


her. The baron thought it would be a 
wonderful thing for Lohr to come into so 
much money, and the girl was extremely 


pretty, although very self-willed. So he 


wanted to help it along. But Lohr refused 
to have anything to do with it. 
like the girl and he was too honest to buy 
himself a career on such terms.” 

“That was great,” eadlainied Muller, 

“He must be a real man.’ 
“He is, indeed!’ continued Volkner. 
“ But it cost him Baron Wallroth’s friend- 
ship. Hubert was sorry for it, too, but he 
could not consent to such a marriage. I 
know that he was very unhappy about it 
and that his most ardent wish was that 
some opportunity might come for him to 
show his deep and lasting gratitude for the 
Wallroth family.” 

“ Does he still see anything of the fam- 
ily?” asked Muller. 

“ Since the old baron’s death the baroness 
and Edmund invite him occasionally to one 
of their musical evenings.”’ 

“ Does his wife go with him?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I-remember that 


he told me once that when he did take 


Tony to introduce her to the baroness after 
their marriage, the lady was rather cool 
toward her. She may not have approved 
of making a friend of a singer. But that 
only shows she didn’t know Tony Lohr.” 


He didn’t — 
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“ Did Baron Edmund know Mrs. Lohr?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Volkner. “He 
may have seen her once or twice. 
sure.’ 

“H-m—” eae Muller. “ Then it 
wasn’t so daring after all—” Aloud he 
said: “ Mr. Lohr is a mountain climber, 
isn’t he?” | | 

“Yes,” said Volkner. “It’s his favorite 
exercise. He has conquered several of the 
most dangerous peaks.” 

“And he is left-handed?” 

‘He was—that is—he has trained him- 
self to use both hands on account of his 
piano playing. But in unguarded moments 
he is very apt to use the left hand. Why 
do you ask this?” 

Volkner moved uneasily as he spoke the 
last words. 

“And he is a composer,” continued Mul- 
ler with a certain sad persistence. 

Volkner’s eyes shone. ‘ He is a composer 
of eminent ability.” 

Ves,” said Muller." He asa. true: 
creative artist. But let’s talk of something 
else now. Here comes your sister.” 

‘Milla von Widener came quickly through 
the now rapidly filling room, came straight 
to her brother and laid both hands on his 
shoulder. | 

“ Robert wrote you?” she exclaimed, and 
her soft eyes shone through tears. 

Her brother nodded and drew her down 
to the chair beside him. ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Milly?” he exclaimed softly. 

“ Mamma, wrote me all about it. Oh, you 
wonderfully wise boy, you. - You’re so good 
—so good. You saved Robert’s life, his 
whole existence. And papa’s life, too, I am 
sure. And at such a big sacrifice for your- 
self, all that money—” 

« Hush, dear. It’s all over now and it’s 
all right, said Volkner, looking over at 
Muller. But the latter had tactfully sub- 
sided behind a railway guide which he was 
studying with apparent interest. 

The evening passed off pleasantly, al- 
though Volkner fell into a brown study now 
and then, his brows wrinkling as if some 
problem were worrying him. The old detec- 
tive was chatty and cheerful, but Milla 
von. Widener had known him only for a few 
hours, so she could not realize that Joseph 


I’m not 


Muller ee to ieee grown ten years a 
er in the last two hours. Once he laid his” 
hand on Volkner’s arm and asked suddenly: — 


a « They have a child, haven’t they?” 


“Who?” exclaimed bot in ‘surprise. 
 “ Lohrs.” 
“Oh, yes. Surely.” 
_ © A little girl, who is blind?” 
“She is threatened with blindness. But 
how did you know that? The child had 


34 


scarlet fever, which left her eyes very weak. 


ie Muller, rising. 
“When are you going? 


- not answer. 
farewells to Mrs. von Widener and he soon 


_ They have taken her to Tony’s pees up 
in the mountains, for the summer.’ 

' Thanks. I must leave you now,” said 
“IT must return to Ventee”? 

- What are you © 
going: to do now? Why did you want to 
know about Lohrs?” A sudden uneasy fear 
ieued at Volkner’s heart, but Muller did 
He was already making his 


slipped away into the outer darkness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BACK IN THE IVY COTTAGE, 


N the morning of June 10 Muller was 
back in his own home. After a hasty 


oe as breakfast he wrote a few words on 


a card and addressed them to Professor 
Walter Thorn. Then he got into the wait- 


. ing cab and drove to the Wallroth house, 


leaving the card to be given to Professor 
Thorn as soon as he arose. 


The detective drove on out toward the 
oe suburbs. - 
to the driver to halt. 

“Wait here,” he said as he got out and 
a walked slowly up the hill. : . 


At the foot of Red des he called 


It was another glorious morning, as fresh 


| a and fragrant as when he had passed that 
way a few days before. 


But Muller’s heart 
was sad and heavy and he scarcely seemed 


to see the beauty around him. He paused 


_ by the blossoming apple tree again and put 


walked quickly to the tree. 


out his hand. Then he dropped it, shook 


his head and went on for about a hundred 
He halted again, turned back and 
He cut off 


paces. 


three of the most beautiful blossom-laden. 
ig twigs, nodding to them with a sad smile in 
| his | cea : 


His oh were tight Bete 


| into a deed which he bad not Sau: 


but great tears ran down her cheeks. 


the 
dow. J 


This man could live’ ‘up ‘to hi 
though it cost him dear. There 
of De, 00. Noble passion that 


_ Lohr was staring out at. the. distant. a 


ee arm Tony Lohr earned a “ittle. ae : 
a pale, frail little creature, ‘its eyes hidden 
behind a green shade. The little blond 
head drooped onto its mother’s shoulder. 2 
She bent over it and kissed the soft curls. — 
Then she put her free arm around bee hus- 
band’s neck. . 
‘He started up from his ad thoughts and 
their eyes met in a long look. Then Huber 
Lohr put both arms” around his wife and 
child and caught them ‘to him with pas- 
sionate pressure. It was at this moment 
that Muller came out from behind the bus 
and walked toward the little house. — : 
Lohr saw him—and smiled a me 
He was at the garden age before Mulle 
could touch the bell. ii 
“ You’ve been to Venice?” he asked « as. 
they walked the little garden. : 
2 Veg vy have just returned. ” 
“It was wrong of me to let bbe gO. 
should not have done it.” = =>) © 
Oh; no, Mr. Lohr. ie was S$ quite x 
ural. 99 iP eee 
They y were in hes room now. F on) ha 
sunk down into a chair, ce Wwe 
ghastly pale as she held the babe: 
to her. She nodded to ys Betnela O 
a.avord. > = 2" ae 
Muller crossed cslsiolil to iss! ee 
her the blossoming apple twigs with a 
ly smile. The young woman sntiedy? 


Lohr was the calmest. of the three r 
The natural color had ‘come ba 
cheeks as he Mais forward a 
Muller. | I 


sone fend, a behind their 
er — face shone pee 


Dus sh 2 in your rk oe 
ur stinct,” ‘replied Muller. 


eee in sated 


Gard had Tok: come ck st once— 
in me—which. shows me thas 


= 


olice hee Dune Hae: iti is, Mr. hee 
contains all information which cou ae 


cea ke tate ate es 7 eM 
es Me alata a 


fie noe oes ‘so anes ca 
know, Mr. Muller ”_Lohr 
tive ete that it was 


i Muller as ie slipped he 
ois ei confession i into: his 


m the beeen! aok 
>”__his voice was very 
e how ill she still is 
She i is threatened 


j oof, over our hea: 


. Everything else is a luxury that is beyond : 


‘my piano on installments. . 


fell ill, and we were soon at our wits’ end. 
Then Tony told me that her mother had 
’ written her, saying she would take the child 
tee a few months, 
in a little town in the Enns Valley. She 
has a small annuity, just enough for her 


3 act surprise when, on May 28, I received 
a letter from my wife written from Salz- 


had been deceiving | me, and that while 


had promised to marry Wallroth. T 
_ baron had hired a house for her in Salzburg 


- ghe was afraid she would be: bored to death : 


, and uy, sufficient food. “ iG 
and the most necessary clothes for - ourselves. ne 


us. The few pretty things you see here are 
presents | from my pupils. I am paying dogs 
You could easil i 
see how an illness would take the very last 
cent ‘that we have saved. Our little Rosie 


My mother-in-law lives 


to live on. The doctor told us that. Rosi 
must have a change of air and that a tom 
months in the mountains might set her up __ 
again. My mother-in-law was willing” to 
have both my dear ones with her for the 
summer. We hoped that our little girl 
would be so strengthened by the change and 
the good air that she could endure the ee 
ation that might save her eyes. eae 
“You can imagine how happy we were 
at the chance. Tony and Rosie left here 
on May 2. We had arranged that w. 
should write to one another about twice . 
week. Tony’s letters came from Enns, as 
I. expected naturally, so you can imagine 


ee It contained a confession that she 
Rosie was in Enns with her grandmother, 
bony) herself was in Salzburg. ee 
“Tt seems that during the last dave 0 
|? Ao when we were both in deep despai 
‘ about our little girl, my wife received a 
letter from Elise. The latter told her that Ss 
in spite of all I had said to prevent it, she ~ 


- where she was to spend the summer, ane 
she wanted to have some one with her, as 


‘Wallroth was very jealous, and. insisted that. 
she should cut loose from all that had beer 
her life for the past two or three - ‘years. 2 

or As abe: had not _ Seen een since e we 


ANP Se 


peak 


She ached Tony if she could” ‘come to her “e 
- without my knowing it—for Elise knew. Tk 


would never consent. In return for this, ae 


Elise offered to bear all expense that might 
be incurred for Rosie's | operation and Tes 


‘covery.’ 


Lohr paused chek he reached this oie! 


- Muller took up the story. 
“I understand, Your wife accepted hie 


| offer, as any good mother would have done 
ain het place. And she even consented to de-— 
ceive you for the sake of her child. It was 


she who induced her mother to write that 


invitation that she might be earning the 
“money to pay Rosie’s board. She took the 


_ child to her mother in Enns, then went on 


_ herself to Linz, where she met your sister. | 


Is that right, Mrs. Lohr?” 


Te ony nodded. 


“Ves” she said low. 


se But. I insisted on being called her maid, 


“not even a companion. I thought there’d : 


be less danger of ay. one - “noticing me 


then.” 


“Vour sister- in-law met a man in Linz, 


- did she not?” asked Muller. 
“Yes. He was her lover.” 


‘ticed me.’ 


' - “But he did not see you?” 
aie wee ‘baly the maid. He scarcely no- 


Ve Wes: he told me. oD met him. He was 
the Ny sort—the sort women of that kind 
are apt to choose—for the lover—but not 


KTve 


the. husband,” said Muller. “Then you — 
were with your sister-in-law from the 1st 


ot “May—and_ you wrote to your husband, 
- sending the letters from Enns with your 
~ mother’ s help?” 
~ “Ves; until I became so utterly disgust- 


© eal fll Elise’s 


rottenness that I could 


endure’ it no longer. We had a serious 


“utcet one day. 


--was quite right in his assertion that Wall-. 
roth should hé saved from a marriage with 


I told her.that Hubert 


her, by force if necessary, and that I could 
not stay with her any longer. She pretend- 
-ed to be terribly repentant, ‘and told me 
that I ought to realize it was not easy for 


her to find her es back.into a aan 


Meo Ee 


“She awed ie £ sould stay. a fon 
days longer ‘until she found some one to 


take: ee place. - 


‘She insisted that I baa ‘ 


| is letter. o) Goldie ay it 


thundred gulden 1 still had left, from th he 


“five code: on the 29th of May. Tony 


more than to speak of the < ‘Gray House. 


: py willing to ge ies the whole: 


the house. unseen, for Elise did no 
roth’s ears.” Lal bauer Fs 


Muller, “ostensibly to get a fi 


The a0? looked at him in surpris 
Tony nodded, and continued: | 


violets he had. given her when they ps . 
This was too much for me. I brough 


front a her, and ‘then—then L ‘wrote my a 
husband.” IR ee 
Mrs. Lae sighed dep hint vert o 
her face, sobbing. Lohr took one hand ge a 
tly from her face and held it in his own 
“You did quite right, Tony,” he sai 
a You couldn’t i imagine if would—turn 0 
as it did.” aye 
“It was on rethink of that pes that | 
you went to Salzburg?” asked Muller of ce 
Lohr. j Pee 
“Ves,” he replied. ie I arrived “about 


id. 


hadn’t told me where they were living, any | 


But I found that this name was quite suf 
ficient. I met them both by the river 
bank near the house. — They. were both 
equally astonished and even a alle, Sright 
ened. Rater, 
‘Done make aby ae don’t, jee 

one know,’ was Elise’s. first request: I 


fried: to a an L ae ae 
arrangement that I should be smug. 


any talk or gossip | that might come to 


‘And so your we went back,” ue 


feather boa; but in ieee: shi 
hones ” 


Tony nied to wea Her} I 
tinued | with some effort: 


, She growing “excitement I a 
snat hed up something which I turned and 
twisted i in my hands. | You know how one 
oo was not until a second or two- 


ises, who was planning even now to deceive © 
him when she should be his wife—planning 
to drag him down into the mire where she 

ele ee. oy 
‘Don’t be acid he: screamed at me. 


he 
actress to be a saint. 
give him ‘up, | and he will marry me, for 
he’s Soa in love with me. All sale 
| g won't do you any good. 

1g him. He knows see ecty 
‘ cee ‘he’s ‘marrying—just as you 
w whom - you married” = 

‘ She spoke these last words with an ‘ugly 
saa they ended in an inarticulate 
—for—for 5 had ig struck her 


: om tl a woman eae broke all het prom- 


Wallroth: ‘isn’t. particularly brilliant, but 
oe got sense enough not to expect an. 
I do not intend to 


-—and the degradation into which she was 


; Mr. “Muller, ee ues ale ‘calmly, 
« that isn’t how it was. I know that that 
“fact could be used as an extenuating — cir- 
cumstance to shorten my term of. impris- — : 
onment—but I prefer to stay by the trutl ie 
How could I hide behind a mere word 
Why, I wouldn’t dare look my wife in the 3 
face if I should save myself in that way— . 
alter what she has done 0p 
“No, Mr. Muller, self-preservation i is all 2 
right, bu it must not ruin the best in us. : 
Last evening my mother-in-law brought our 
little Rosie back to us, for we wanted to see 
her once more—and we ‘talked it all over. 
We both decided that we must give up this 
foolish hiding. It is unworthy of us. In 
the letter which I gave you just 1 now is 
Tony’s confession,:too.” | 
“Thank God that Tve. got ‘it out, at 
last!” exclaimed Tony. : ae 
Her husband continued: ‘“ oe as ; 
God! I can tell you, Mr. Muller, that my 
degradation began with all the hhokus- 
pokus that was necessary to hide my deed. ? 
As to the deed itself, I do not repent: it. ie 
would do the same again under the same _ 
circumstances, That can’t aie me—the a 
inner me. a 
yy oad Hat kill Elise in my anger at her | 
insulting words about my wife. 
that she could say can harm To , 
made me mad and blind with rage was the 
absolute truth of her assertion that Ed- 
mund Wallroth was hopelessly in love with 
her, and that he would marry her in spite : 
of all I could do. Her tone and manner 
as she said this put her on the level of; any S 
courtesan of the streets who: knows her 
power over the lowest instincts in ‘man. 
“It was that—the thought of the degra- 
dation she has brought to our honest family 


planning to drag down the people to whom 
I owe so much—I struck out blindly. Ae 
had the dagger in my hand. I knew it 
when I seek (has | is all that 08 need to 
know.” x 

Lohr rose. “ We can go: now, aire we?” Z 

His wife rose, too, and stood beside him. ay 
“ll be ready in a oe moments,” she said, — 
although she caught at her husband as a to 
save ace no falling. : 


pik ioe 


a 


ue up his hat. . ee held out his. hand to a v 


| : oan. his own thoughts. Suddenly he looked (oo Ok Vou, found it out.” : 
3 - out of the window. oe ne oe » you threw. the dagger fr m 


i Wer. not going ‘there, ? ‘replied Muller ae pete ts 
ae Jans, eros Z 8 Te not ened it” said eof 


Sed Yes? And suppose r escape on ae ‘passed: on quickly up 
. - Journey?” a was waiting for them, 


ae me Our: written. confession which i is” in oy 


ee oie ae again. | 
with Rosie for a while yet. Can’t we, 1 . 
Muller? You won’t run away—we can’t 
run. away. It’s only ce professional crimi- ! You 
nal who can escape.” 2 oe such a woman. 
_ Lohr kissed his wife and child oul toa ~ Lohr could not ay 
“Tam ready, Mr. Muller,” he said with. mirer. ae 
a ‘touch of impatience. — Ste 
; Muller was on his feet, too. ‘“‘ Yes, Mrs. 
Lohr, you must stay with your little girl,’ 


"you s see your hacnand: again.” : e 
: Tony Lohr rose, controlling herself with without recognizing my prey. 
a strong effort. She went to the door with is the only one who can say thee 
her husband, kissed him once more, laid _ pletely fooled Joseph Muller. I- 3 
the little girl in his arms for a moment, and__ derstand how she would be the we 


held out her hand to Muller. oe regain her self-possession so soon fte the 

_ “Vou are so kind,” she said low. ‘Stay deed. But you yourself were very calm.” 

with him—don’t forsake him.” _ “Do you think so?” said Lohr. — 
‘She went to the window again, and, part- nie know it. You could not_ ha e 


ing the.ivy, looked out after them as she ceived the Se and — 
had that other day. But this time she through otherwise.” . 
was” strong and steadfast. ey r: 
, and myself. ‘We had to ‘make it] Ot 
ie minutes later Muller a Lohr were SUICIdE eae ss 
in the cab, which set out rapidly toward the < They still think it a 4 icid 


“city. Lohr had been leaning back, absorbed and public. Nine 


How is he driving?” he! aie in your first” excitement and _ horror. 
"This, isn’t. ee vey to police headquar- alone, found the mark where he 
pT eee ie There, were” a few other ii 


re “Where are we going?” 
“To the Wallroth mansion.” 
| Hubert Lohr sank together. Paras house. se 
a “Why?” he exclaimed. — Why must we Muller asked he ‘servant who 
“go bee ; bee tay the door whether Lo ees see e F 
“Tt will be for the best, returned the Thorn. weak ae wee 
ee “and when you ao give yourself  “T have pele 4 i. tak 
roan will be much better to do it in Salz- once,” said the man, and 
ue ‘You'll save yourself a lot of trouble of interest: “ He’s all eX 
end cine 45> | Muller did not heed this 1z 


_ They were Rt biter apa 


“Vm not afraid. Tf you haunt iategaed hand eagerly to Muller. 
ae give yourself up you would not have | turned on t 


ttt te 


vd calm as duedic Mr. ‘Pubert Lister: 
lise e Lehman’ S " stepbrother. In him you 
; learn to know one of those rare human 


‘ Oe ca fave ahead fold you, it is 
entirely his fault that there was any inves- 
_ tigation of this case. But do not blame 
ag for i it. He, too, was aay following the 


"i 


; who stood staring at him, still bewildered. 
a ‘Yes, professor, af he said: be Mr. Muller 
S speaking the truth. I. killed my step- 
_sister—killed her in a. moment, of insane 
Ot anger, with the mad thought that I must 
prevent the disgrace and unhappiness she 
would’ bring to. “this house. You Dey not 
know how much I owe this family.” 

ae Yes, yes!” replied Thorn holding out 
oth hands to Lohr. ‘I do know someting 
‘of it. You are wonderful, wonderful!” 
“Who are you raving about now?” 
asked We allroth coming in. “Oh, Lohr, 
you're here. _ ‘I can understand. my cousin. 
PES, you” are wonderful, us you have the 
courage to tell the truth. ws 
ne Ls hee told ae the truth, baron. 


But os 
( sacl against the le: at the 
s composer’s next words. “ For ‘oad 
; not—have needed—to soll Elise.” 


hae oe) « This | is a case 


mm private practice. 
ed : give an accounting to any one ex- 


one sae who. have eaciue 


a here he tad tis haat 6 on Lohr’ S ie ee 


all so much—oh, so very much,” he began. 
“And were my wife—not just what she 


oe ‘He Hireed. sear to. ithe painter,, 


need have no further care for their welfare. 


self up.. 


at the end of half a year. 


E: am not com- 


and the | wonderful — ‘woman who loves | 


i ne sacrifice such people to a para- 


graph of law. No one else will discover — 
the true trail. And as for the few who | 
know that there is a trail to follow—well, ee 
do not mind that they should think LP have 
failed this time. I can afford it. As faras 
Iam concerned, Mr. Lohr, you will have ae 
he iethe betheralout aa. fatten. 
“T shall say nothing,” said Thorn. ie 
“ And I am willing—that. it shall Test 
right here,” said Wallroth. | 
But Hone shook his head. 


a8 dank ae 


is—I might accept your silence. But I : 


must refuse it even with deepest gratitude. — ‘i 
For neither Tony or I will be happy until pees 


we have done what the law demands. | We Bae 
must be free of this horrible secret. that is ae 
hanging over us. I’m going 3 to eae to ao 
day.” Cae 
_ “Then we need stare here no longer,” tee 
said Muller calmly as they all rose. “ Take 
my cab and go back to your wife. I ye 
call for you this evening.’ 

“And to-morrow my anather ine ge will: 
call on your wife, Lohr,” said Wallroth, © 
who was berinnine to show. the strain of He 
these last hours. ; 

He held out both hands. ae Nad ven 


until you return to them. The Wallroths, 
too, know what it is to be grateful, ae 


os Lohr was S aelnised’. Foe she eas 
only done what any woman might have — 
done out of love for her husband. | fae 
Lohr was given all possible attenuating 
circumstances, and his sentence was short. : 
ened because he had One ae him. 


- Wallroth engaged a lawyer of inch rep 
tation and ability to defend him. And he 
also used his influence to obtain a pardon 
He had done 
other things for Lohr, too. When the latter 
returned to his home the success attending 
the Lael Perens t of several ot sd 


“Haas Wallroth ook li ttle Rosie ir 
ee heart, and her ready aid aver 
threatening catastrophe. 


eration saved the child’s sight. 


In the calm and happy days that ey 1; 
: tak he does not count it ¢ 


~ lowed, Joseph Muller was numbered among 


the outspoken admirers of Mrs. ‘Tony Lohr — 
and won a for himself a see in her heart 
A (The end. ve 


old Aaron Pratt? S bose hous 
iM the river drivers and the boys from — 

ie ae were playing poker; upstairs in 
the parlor Yvonne Gonyo would be reading 


a book, or maybe just standing- at the 


ee and staring out into the cold spring 
night with the puis: of her gray eyes so 


big and black that they looked like burnt 


holes i in a blanket. 


‘Jed Sanders stood hesitant. upon the “ : 


hare sidewalk, as square and solid as a 
_ block from a butt log, with a little package - 


\ ar candy from the store in his hand. a 


he went down into the basement—the dog- 
- house, the boys called it—he would ache — 
Sid be with Yvonne; and if he went up there 
_ where she was be would endure another — 
kind of torture from her. 
ly might be there, tall and saa looking 
and witty. | 


“A favorable op- 


Also Slick Buck- 


The door a the doghouse tei sil oid . * ( Ze : 
Gees Pratt himself c came de es with ~ thou; 


fourth conviction, ane he is 


alcohol. The a = 1 beer 


of pee on so oe pe a e st 
with pain. He stopped, breathing — 
and peered erimly at jek. is ol, 


Seay to see packs, and he 2 n i 


d brushed down, 


at arlene bias never tore seen it 
. ars he had worked, off and on, at 
alls. He dropped his big and twist- 
| upon the Vien ber man’s ‘shoulder 


ble “but you ‘re a damn fool.” 
_ Jed stiffened, and relaxed as he remem- 
bered ‘Pratt’ sk age and realized his good i in- 
> hones ee - 


ply. « Nebo can't say F anything against 
y vonne.” ; 
es course! eS She's a 00d aie, ‘tho. 


1 Pratt. He's 3 a ak unk!” ae 
é ind | fall a away and shat « Talking never 
me pie Lined about anything, ‘but you re 


oe fbeied on. along the sidewalk, up 
the stairs and into the house, leaving Jed 
as with a new Assad in his head. 


we 


oad oe an Se eee man. 
le a ent upstairs and into ihe parlor, as 
1e had known that he would nie Yvonne 


on and she had that instinct that in some — 4 | 


Falls. . 
noe tea “good ie Jeddy,” ae rum- 


differently, 


bench in front of the rickety’ organ with — 
his high boots braced far apart. 
would have gone over and sat upon the 
sofa at her side, but Sanders did not dar 


would rather be with the jug.” 


‘ Yvonne.” ae Moan 


She was taller a he was ty half a 


women leads inevitably to the right kind of 
clothes even in mountain villages like Littl 
She was something higher than he — 
had ever known before. All that which the © 
soul of Jed Sanders knew how to reach fo 
in aspiration came toward him Across the 
boarding house parlor. Ge ee 
He “trembled. ay Want | ‘some 
Yvonne?” ae eee 
She took the package and apenas it in- 
It was true enough that she 
was above the sweets and cheap jewelry — 
that touched the other girls. There was 
good blood in the French- eee 
mixture that her veins carried. 
“Sit down, Jed,” she said. “ r ches 
you’d be in the doghouse to-night with 
‘Slick and the rest of them. He prowl up 
a jug from the railroad to- day 
“TJ rather be here.” He sat upon ‘the 


~ cand 


NO gee 


Buckle 


Yes, he was a fool. © 
She ide ghed, and when she laughed here 
was a little Weutcle along the side of her 
nose that he had wondered. at and longed 
to touch with his lips these many days. _ 
“ You’re a good old soul, Jed. Most n men 


to. 


“Slick Buckley would.” Sando knee 
by the darkening of her eyes that he fae 
blundered, and inwardly he cursed. himself 
- He had little hope, ilf any, of winning her 
for himself, but he did hope, and almost . 
pray, that he could keep her from Buckley 
Always he blundered when he Re that desire 
be seen. 

“Vou're a fool, Jed Sanders) a she told . 
him ominously. eee Ce o 
He knew that it was this flaming temper 
that had been unspoken in fhe. mind of | a 

«Aaron Pratt oe FON Cate. 
ie PwC to- pee 1 ve been ‘told. 


he scorn a rang ‘through 
ing of a distant. bell. ‘Tt pone 
- Sanders anyway, but coming on top of what 
Aaron had said, and his own thoughts about 
‘himself, it stirred the depths of him—the 


| aaa many fen cage his life. ue 

“J think so, too!” He grew husky and 
“shaking. “Tm a fool to hang on with 
-you—to. keep trying to get you to marry 

me! Of course! Everybody knows it, and 
so dol! A good old soul! Hell’s bells! 
You won’t. marty no- good old soul, 
~ Yvonne!” 3 

_ It was the first time he had ever cursed 

in her presence; and that alone should 


 Suianon. “of acai? Pababhy, it did 
- tell: her. At least her eyes fell for an In- 


‘Tittle stars in hen Reig : 
_“ How do you know I won’t?” she ee 
oo will your” Sanders half TOSe. 

-_ “T won’t promise.” 
ee Well—you ain’t said no!” 
© Nor yes, either!” 
_ “Yvonne!” As he spoke her name it 


_ was a prayer for mercy. “ Don’t joke with | 


me! 0 : ie 
«TY didn’t joke. I a marry you—or 
"anybody else, for that matter.” h 


<< Jed dropped back to his seat and 


a es . 

UNO re the same ‘as always. $) ih 
you'd say either yes or no, right out.” 

“You wouldn’t want me to cane NPs bie 
“out, would pees 


| “was a ae in the hall, na hee both tome 
eee Buckley, whose poker playing as" 


well. as his appearance had earned his nick- 


fame, came dnto the doorway and el gue 


- im 6 frown at a fi like Jed Santee ; 
Slick had been drinking more than was 

Ke ~ good for him, but not enough to dull his 
eye or put uncertainty into his feet. He 
was” dressed up with a white collar, and, 
as boss of the gang of drivers, he could 
- afford to have clothes that fitted hinge.) 


Uae Hello, folks!” he said. He took out 


the ie sete banded: knife shat he was 


i Veoune Ais 


“would be 


ee he es that his coming hha 
able to produce, - 
ome Wn. Charley,” abe ‘said. 
was all, but Sanders, heap he 
caress in the-words. — a 


clasped ccna ‘his Tees. ge It lik 
clown, perched there in front of the org: 
Buckley swung across ‘the room 


“Play us. a tune, Jed.” » S 
tossed De pearl knife, ‘glist 


: "The Cin I Tate Behind ‘Me? bate 
Sanders felt himself scarlet. He : 
gleam io amusement in the Aisa of Y 


his. back. 


He got up quickly, and ae 
as the door before Yvonne oe 
‘stop him. ee 

“Oh, don’t get ma Jeat a 
“not mean anything.” ae eS 


ana ce ca aaa on “until oie 
- ‘beneath the stars. Ace rack 


pulled haga topeihen 
was in the. middie of | 
aimlessly. re ae 

x WR not go. on? 


and if s could. ae i a oc 
be a good thing. Why not force 
on, away from Little Falls for I 
“needed men at the Cross River mill, he had 
heard, and never yet where good m | wer Co 
“needed had he been refused $ 
money was in his belt, his pipe < 
his pocket. He 

Rack to Des 


ray black eyes: of Yvonne Gonyo. | 
For a time thereafter all of the days 
pas een oe alike. He. 


> Pp pe 
he knew that nd could foes: tht the. fice. 
: of Yvonne would forsake him until the gray 
ae of. dawn apes ay oe awoke iia 


. he siete of ‘Slick a If 
only he could stop. that! Buckley faithful 


BGAN 


ere. ‘married! — In the doghouse there 
were no reticences, and there Buckley had 
revealed himself. It was as sure that he 
would tire of his wife and beat her as it 
Ww s that some other woman would come to 
oe oe Le eae : oy uv : 


and came_ completely to a standstill 


Of ‘what: eta use was 
oe 


a for ‘ber. 


«bolle had worked at Little Falls, And | Te : « 


w a Poke. of anes ne ie ca : 


0 ‘Yvonne? Not for six months after they - 


i clatate: of bikes. Bought: wens 


he effort to find his ¢ own meaning. oe: a 
» wine surprise in her voice. 


ne er win | (peel be cond not tes : 


Jed ‘when they Nearsed that they. Pas 


tailed ‘the ee news. | ao a a 


te The newcomer. cutee Slick 1 up bed 
down, back for ten generations, and down 
to the lowest depths of the next ‘world. & 
“T wouldn’t be Buckley’s i nor his 
wife, for a million dollars,” he~ ‘said. 
of They’s a gal he’s going to marry, down 
there in the village, an almighty pretty ie 
gal! She’d ought to know better. ‘Old: 
Pratt’s tried to stop it, but he can’t do Aue 
nothing. Buckley ‘use her like dirt.” 
That night when Jed shouldered i ee 
-peevie to go home he knew that it was for - E 
the last time in that place. After supper ue 
he drew his pay, swung his few belongings — 
over his shoulder at the end of a stick, and 
at daylight he met old Aaron Pratt. just: as” | 
he was coming out, blinking into the morn- 
ing, from the Front door of the a : 
house. . 
The old man ‘started at vee of ae a 
~“ T was right after all,” he eee - “You , 
be a fool.” : Lye 
Without a word Sanders paetied past ie 
into the house. He went upstairs, took the 
‘first empty room he found, and came down 
- again when the breakfast bell rang, with 
“his jaw set and his eyes as inscrutable as: 
glass marbles. gn 
No man, not even Slick Bueldey’ would: 
- dare to say much to him; but he knew that 
amusement would gleam in the face of 
Yvonne Gonyo when she put his smoking 
breakfast down in front of him. aon 
‘So it proved. 3 Rdiionna 
“ Hello!” she cried, with a ring: ‘of gen 
The clatter o 
eating broke as the long table took note ° 
the meeting. Shirts of blue, green, fed, - | 
checks and plaids, tioted to the gaze” ‘of. ae 
Sanders. “ Did you get homesick, Jed?” 
“ Uh-huh,” he answered lamely, with the 
“sound of a snicker from the far end of the oe 


: abies in his ears. | a pee 


iM ~ 


The rattle of knife on plate heath ane : 
_ and Yvonne passed with her tray to. the oy 
en eae sa Knew oe he oe 


walked resolutely down from the store me want to see pes io oa. ea i . > res 


- thoughts: were, and the lightnings in her — “ Yvonne, are you going to marry 

now dark eyes showed that those thoughts _ “T didn’t say so.” She Jaughec 
oe were trouble breeders. 2 fully. “| You aren’t like the rest of 

She took the sony and put it down with- oh,no!” = —~S 7 


out opening it. | « Fi: go, dae ic ‘Bondars,. sae 


- : and ees 


we 


of huskies. He grinned. He had | joined dog wit. 


prise and nodded toward a chair, It was © For a moment he did not m 


“You didn’t go into the basement?” 3 = ene roar that met him halfwa 


De ae came or [pepe aay, 


“evening, ; as sof aa Games cared, not 
Buckley, seated in the midst | of his 


with a yell in ihe: chorus of greeting when other dogs b 
- Sanders first appeared in the ead room. yourself! Le. 
‘Jed was fun to. him. ) : 

It was Saturday, and. therefore inevitable are wrong about n me, 
ae there should be something doing in — him 
the doghouse that night. Other nights — of vena in i eyes and the 
_ there might be; on Saturday night it was mouth drawing down. — a 


Peat 


_ certain. But Jed this time did not asain ce ie it, then! Prove e it ne “ | 
at the lighted windows of the parlor 


his box of candy, as a man who goes rec- — She _ knew well enough aia she 
_ onciled to his fate, and went into the house. but she didn’t care. ‘At best she rn 
Yvonne sat by the marble-topped table, her ting him under the yoke of a deep | umili: 
fingers beating a devil’ $ tattoo upon its cold _ tion. Sanders wondered where was the re 
- surface. af Yvonne, who glowed through the 

_ She looked up at ns without sur- trouble. so brightly | sometimes. _ is 


not upon him or his coming that her mind whether to go or refuse. 


“You're here again,” she said. stood up. “It seems kind of a 
“ ‘Yes, é asters Jed. a wanted to see to do, but sa) oe a see 1 
should be NeeP a ele 


Then ae asked a ee that hurt 
te more because of that look.  —s_ 

aM You didn’t see Charley Buckley when 
- you came in, did pat Se eaten lena 

tNe7 i Ge : a He aed Henares Hae 
« No, Yvonne.” . the 

Her fingers beat moré rand: a vertical. he pee. to aa t his bearings. a dae 
ee grew upon her white forehead. ‘ A man wholly soe. ee to step « are- 
_ “He said he was. coming up HE) aa fully there. ... 

"Sanders felt sure now that there was Aaron ‘Pratt, equally 


ee rail had told him, Before abs quad bis pea vet at one. ne like Be 
not have shown any feeling as to whether. Peeing over nat é 


to) you.” 
Bde “Ohl” »- 


ithou harm. ieee or beast. 
ss it was mercurial. Death ae 
4 Lane a ever 


| ith head ieee a 
u ee ara, him into 


ce -in n comparative silence. 3 
ae eae Two of 


coon the color of his face 


: Sanders had seen him do before 
or x on ee drinks and =e 


: eer: a ee - hand 
poker game, and it was going 
: to nae The pernie shee 


ot “speak es : ace a whisper in ee pi 
e 


Ga Thad Mane Srikins ; 


‘ wdness of his eyes, but he was 


says so!” 


to make himself heard at all i Me Se room. is 


<a Tittle Gicaual by evo 7" a ie 
“Slick! Yvonne wants to see youl? er 
AG the teach Buckley had jerked up his 1 = 
“head. He stared, hard and scowling, into 
_ the face of Sanders. Vie or Rot igh 


g “ What?” he derandad in a ey eo oh . 
es to draw the attention ee the others 


It: was too late now to keep ee message 
ahally for Buckley’s ears. Everybody un- 
_ derstood that there was a certain amount 2 
‘of bad blood between them, and if Sanders a 
chad tried to. call Slick out of the room | 
at this juncture the drunken fob would es 
have jumped to the conclusion that it was 
a fight and gone howling after them. ==> 

Jed drew back, sitting erect upon his _ a 
chair, and summoned what digmity aC 
could. ee 
“ Yvonne asked me to tell you to come o 
upstairs right 0 oe 

This time the words carried even. oo a 
yond the poker players; even as far as 
the ears of old Aaron Pratt, who turned 
in his chair and for an instant allowed a 
flicker of emotion to pass over his face. 5 | 

Sanders, superconscious now of all that 
‘was going on about him, distinctly heard 
the word that came from praia ne o 
through the sudden silence. © 
_ “ Fool!” said Aaron. Pratt. ead 

It was this word that broke the momen-_ 
a silence. Buckley, whose lower jaw 
had dropped, leaned forward and stared 
uncertainly at Jed, without speaking. But 
the other three at the table laughed as one, 
and the most ribald of them bellowed ‘the 
sentences that gave ShApS,. to. succeeding : 
events. . 

“You got to go, Slick! 


Hee other feller 


A roar of laughter ae the Fotos 
‘Half oe room had aoe ne tuation : 


The ie of chick Spidey abet their sf 
sound unheard in the bedlam. ee 
- iburning but set like a. bulldog to the ac- — 
S complishment of his purpose, gave him ae 


for eye. 


Jed had not so much as the span of a. 


“second in which to avoid what came. He 


“ saw the fingers of Buckley tighten upon the 


knife, and instantly a pain darted into his 


his. thick body. | - 


It was hard to believe that he: ae 


stabbed; a knife-thrust from one of his own 
race was outside the limits of fighting de- 
cency as he understood it. He put his 
hand to his side. It came away red stained, 
wet. It was true, then. 
faces, open mouthed, maudlin, dazed, 
swayed to his vision. ae got upon his feet. 
‘Then his knees buckled and he went down 
to the figor. ; 


For a brief ‘moment: the room became 


“mere noise and dancing lights to Sanders. 
Then a voice that could have called him 
back from hell reached his ears, and he 
‘saw the bright-shirted men press aside to 
make a path for Yvonne Gonyo. 
cheeks flamed red. Sanders followed her 
glance and looked upon his enemy again. 
Buckley was leaning a little heavily upon 


_ the box, lips parted. His eyes shifted under 


the knife. 
ered it, and she half wheeled so that she 
was: facing toward the front of the room. 


“range of 


y 


and glanced down at Sanders. 
_ tall, loose-jointed man, unimpressive except 


the gaze of Yvonne, roved, jerked down to 
Sanders, and. fastened upon the knife. 


—~ 


_ Yvonne saw it. Then a disturbance from 
behind pulled her head around for a frac- 
tion of a second. She turned back toward 
Her foot slid forward and cov- 


The reason for her action came into the 
Jed Sanders’s. vision. 
Greenough, the constable, walked through 
the lane that had grown still wider for him, 
He was a 


for hie eyes. They had been known to look 


down the barrel of a shotgun without so 


; sae as a narrowing of the lids. 


“Who done it?” he asked quietly. 
Of course he did! not expect an answer. 


Be No man lel ees have answered that 


Her 


He 
lay where it had fallen, gleaming guilt in 
f the light. 


Amos 


Pe 


side and seemed to go through and through é 
The crowding — 


ing cards and some kind oe a fight | started 


hie? faced aha! groping ue a hold: upon 
the scarred plaster. 
the room. pet 


her whom he loved r more than. life ay 
was free. : 


ue lifted his tek to i her: oh 


, cion, if he ‘eoulted to. go ia th are 


‘Slick Buckley. Safe, now, with the 
of Yvonne covering ‘the ‘evidence agains 


inneetied came ‘two words from Yvonne 


up within a foot of Greenough’s face. “ ts 
ue him straight, spate thank God! Who 


of arresting any ONES Se ees Aes 


A‘ smirk had grown: upon | the fac 


him. He met the gaze which ee 
let pointedly come to ess pees him. 


you hari about ite : 
“ Nothing,” replied Slick. 


a 


“ ey, “was ee : 4 


over by the stove. 


a be don’t, eau ie 
about ‘it at all.’ » mi , 


{ 


Gonyo. 
“He. lies!” ee 
bird skims the each ap hci: hen “knif e 


v6 murmur passed ove 


Even Greenough te oo quickly. 
Jed Sanders, lying upon the dirt and 
‘Splinters of ‘the doghouse floor, ae an 


ar men, on ee an Gad pet y, at 
been able to foresee, but. which h 


i EN 


All things were not ine wane fas | 
thought. Bigger than all of them a ; 
ran, firm with Sis firmness of 


a site and found himself 


» cert the other, the 


‘ ri there i is anything. that nae 


‘That’ s my name—in 


e to call ‘ont me. 


x 


eee The ie same e goes a you 


_ copper interests, was not for an hour and a 
2 half. 


“ Now that you are | 
he had spent long months in harness in 
_ Montana, in Mexico, in upper Canada and 


ae a “finis” to the very promising career 
of a young engineer. 


tw 


“No, Jed,’ » she RHEE to im, « “But 
Tn marry you if you want me. gs fe oo 


We looked at hig watch. ‘His ‘appobit 
ment with “ Old Man” Gregson, of the 


Vet a little thrill found its way up 
and over and around and through his ‘spite, = 
for it would not be long now before papers 
would be signed and he would be inalong: 
all arrangements for his departure to South © 
America, there to be in supreme charge of — . 


all the holdings of the copper trust. What é : 
: _ a chance it was for a young man! pero 
A chance he had earned, too. For Wal- 


* Waite had served his apprenticeship. 


After his graduation from Boston “Tech ” — : 


Alaska; and three grim years in Costa 


Rica where the recent little fracas, not of 


importance for general comment in the: 
newspapers in the States, had nearly writ-- 


paler, ee cee Be he load 


ee petage ie! a he the virile fons 
conqueror of things of the out-of-doors it w 


there was little resource in the time-killing 
devices of a more effeminate civilization. 


But there came to mind the principal — 


sacrifice his chosen work had entailed—a 
lack of friends. He pictured to himself his 
arrival in the Eastern metropolis under al- 
‘most any other circumstance. Almost any 
other line of &@ffort—in which he might 


have reached an equal degree of success— _ 
‘would have assured him a chain of inti- 


-mates and acquaintances across the con- 
tinent. If he were anything but an en- 
gineer, dwelling principally upon the out- 
posts of man in the wilds, he would only 
have to go to the telephone to find a wel- 
coming voice and a cordial invitation, 
multiplied perhaps a dozen times over. | 
Even in Milwaukee he had felt keenly 
alone. For sentiment’s sake he had re- 
~ turned to his birthplace upon the termina- 
tion of his Costa Rica contract. His 


mother’s death and the sudden move of his. 


‘brother to take the position with the Boat- 


man’s Bank in St. Louis had left him with- 
out ties, but he had hoped to find some old _ 


“forgotten associates of boyhood days— 

His six weeks in Milwaukee had been 
~ spent: at the Plankington; his human con- 
tacts had been as casual and ephemeral as 


the friendship he had just struck up with” 


this Mr. Keith on the Twentieth Century— 
a friendship that would probably slip easily 
- from his mind, and slip forever, once he sat 
_ down at the side of some glass- topped table 


across from “ Old Man” Gregson for the 


- final discussion of his South America con- 
tr act... 
And it was fhe thought again of the com- 


: a conference with the ae man downtown 


that drove any lingering sense of loneliness 
from his mind. Of course! An hour and a 


half was hardly enough time for all the 


things he should do.. It would be necessary 


3, Aa he obtain a room at some hotel, a dif- 


ficult proposition later in the day. There — 
he could leave his bag; there the porter 
would take the check for his trunk—and it 


would be just as well that he made sure — 
that his attire was up to all the standards - 


of Wall Street, far from an instinctive thing 
with the young man of coi ieaths trails. 


| ous ee 


objects—but by West Fourth Street, half gi 
way down, he was disgusted. ae. 


dential secretary. es 


‘Mr. Gregson!” 


was a a foe Rita ee 
the remaining time he: determined . 
downtown. se Se oe 

“ Four miles! One hour! 


dinners in mass aise ae ‘individual ; 


“Me for the sua. ” he exclaimed, ‘to 1 no 
one in particular. “ Everything here i is too — 
ont All the wants of man at hand. And — 

—he straightened, subconsciously, as he 
Strade along; a boy carrying four hat 
boxes gaped at him Se i live : 
on problems, real problems.” ao, 

Precisely at the hour named ‘Walter pre- 
sented himself in the ornate outer reception 4 
room of the handsome offices of the inter- — 
ests. he expected to serve for the next f 
years. Briefly he explained his errand. ua 
In about five minutes a- rather ‘small 
middle- -aged gentleman with side whiskers — 
came out. Walter's face fell. Could thi : 
be— t ee 

“You are Mr. Grease he ieenlice s 

“Oh, no indeed!” The little man smiled 
tolerantly, “Tam Mr. _ Gregson’s- cor 


-“ But—but I had an appointment wid 


POL course!” The secretary. was no 
be sidetracked from his own way ofa 
piishing ae errand. a Mr. Gregson 


- 


promised Miss Gregson—" ae 
“ But oe See an eo 


“Do not be: aripatenn | my. young | 
Mr. ae has ae ae selard whict P 


vania Station, ee i left ins 
es were to ride oe to A 


ee of bio hs et ead left, 
itously. Not until he was half way 
h e ‘levator did | it occur to him that 
ight have s ee other detail of the 
t a copper man. Pride” 


: . ‘eek he ea felt 
| leave it ine _ New ‘York. 


ny one of tale a ete oe. AAD Of 
sourse it would be easy to phone Mr. 
Gregson’s secretary, but after his precipi- 
cit from t the pei’ of the ose com- 


f oe in “the Bae | in. . Milwaakee. 
y ae the > hotel. would eaten a 


shore were” funds % cover she 


. a It’s a matter ne uae Mr. ce 7 oe 
“have no doubt but that we can accommo- 
~ date you later in the afternoon. — 


wholly responsible for advances to eer 


ean check, and to eet his 


‘But we 
hold our credit manager, Mr. Ruggles, 


I simply cannot go over his head.” 
- Suddenly Walter remembered his new- 
found friend of the Twentieth | Century, 2 
who just that morning had told him to call 
upon him for any favors. He took out ne : 
card, hurried to a telephone booth. ES Ge: : 

Mr. John Long Keith was out. oo 
It was indefinite. They didn’t know 
when he would return. © 
. With this Walter realized the seriousness 
Wa his situation. He left the hotel and be- 
gan to walk westward on Forty-Second 
Street, not with any particular destination 
in mind, but because he was accustomed to 
thinking best while he walked. Quite ob- : 
livious of the crowds he started to cross 
Fifth Avenue against the wishes of the 
traffic police, and was stopped abruptly— 
all without jostling the subject | in hand 
- from his mind. : 
In the theatrical Jee at Time 
Square, he saw that there was only one 
thing to do, and that was to begin to act 
upon every suggestion that came to him, 
without loss of time, until somehow he ob: : 
tained the needed funds. 
In the Longfield Building was a Weseear 
| Union telegraph office. He paige in and 
_ wrote a message, hurriedly: ee 
Second Ward Savings Bank, wedaaebes? = 
Wisconsin. Cannot identify myself here. 
- How can I draw on you for funds ? Answer 


collect. , 
oe ‘ WALTER Warte. oa 


“ What is your address for the answer?” 
asked the girl behind the counter. 

“ Can’t I wait here, and eel you to o rush ‘ 
it?” sa 
She looked at um curiousity, pak as a bie. 2 2 
‘s reciprocity he studied her. He noticed © Le 
that her hands were very small and com- 
- petent. She was small herself, but he liked 
fen businesslike attire, a ee, ae Ms 


turned ‘back and ied pets getting it t a 
rushed for him. ‘After a moment she cs ve ; 


ee 


~ turned to the counter. 
- “That should cake. at least an hour, at 
_ the quickest,” she said. 

“ But I can wait here?” 

“ OFf course!” 

‘There was something in her tone that 
caught his attention. “She had read the 
pee of course. Did she think it odd 
for a full grown man to be willing to sit 
around a telegraph office for an hour; or 
did she think it a fruitless move on iS. 
- part— : 

Of course he probably thought nothing 
- about it, but the chain of thought gave him 
another idea. 
other ‘message: 

1  Plankington, Mingus Wis. 
- Caught here unexpected, need for funds. 
an you wire me fifty dollars? I will mail 


_my ane to cover. Answer collect. 
WALTER WAITE. 


While he ted only been at the Planking- 
ton three weeks he had considered it his 
home; he had left some few of his belong- 
ings in the hotel’s care; he had rather made 
friends with the manager and the head_ 
clerk. All at once he was aware that the 


- girl behind the counter again looked at ~ 
thought of his brother. _ 


im curiously. 
ek can wait for that answer, a)s62” he 
ed: 
~~ © Vou may,77 she said; but her tones now 
“were cold. 
Actually he did not wait in the office, but 
the strolled out into the arcade, had his" 
‘i Oe shined again, and nervously watched | 
his time. At last the answers came, one on 
P. of the other: 


Put in a check for collection any New 
Mork bank or hotel. 
_ SECOND “Warp Savines BANK, 


“And he had known that! 


2 oa have an 
- crust 


“Ouch! 
—Pioniiaeion he had thought his friend! — 
Then he glanced up and saw that the 
os behind the counter was smiling. She 
ae freckles, ‘but the smile ‘revealed even 


-iron-bound, brass-plated’ 
Durant. 


es : 


Quickly he wrote out an- - 
: , ae cash.” 


with operators. 


Durant was fee man at ee 


Hie “crust. ma ‘Thats Amaia vhat 
thought when you sent the one to tl 
hotel.” She giggled. “ pi didn’t. think an 
one would tell you, “out and out.” 
“ Didn’t you ever get caught, | 
money, in a strange city?” he inc 
earnestly, not exactly Sepenleie y 
he sought to justify himself. oe 
“No, I didn’t. And if. T “traveled much 2 
‘Td carry plenty.” ae 
“Tt isn’t Dias safe | to carry. a 1 Io | 


“ All right!” She started to. turn a 
“ Your funds out in Milwaukee seem to be 
very safe. You have little prospect of 
spending them.” ar 
_ Checking any impulse to > explain furthe 


lobby of ‘he Longfield Building. Next the: Se 
shoe- shining parlor were public telephone: 
In a forlorn hope he calle 
up John Long Keith, and found that he 
still was out. ae 
What to ape Hikes a eee came t 
_ Of course! There 
had never heen a great degree of : 


icles brother. 
aot 


graph office he pith quoked? ‘up 
prise, but did not say anything. i 
out his message: eens tai 


r Ren pe ces piety oe 

Grorce WarrE, | 

- Boatman’s Bank, = : 

St. Louis, mcha Sil Lr asans 
Rush me by wire ety dollars % 

Y cont Hurry. ee you 


A é ’ *< 8 r =< > it 4 
s shay Shh ate ee cae 
Ss see eee IN te 
BaP cag 
at (anh Sicy ae ae 


bie. 
also?” ; 


lease!” he foe 
For saying it that nicely 
uagest that: a0 wall | 


ane: move in. so ae " ee pis 
ould have no trouble. cashing eae: 
in New York City? Of course he could 
peal to Mr. Gregson’s secretary, but that 


i make é as ‘bad an i eppueeee on the 


c oe that | ‘you. “can't raise ae 


Bs eae 


ed, realizing t that the girl was 


, iy Hg in two es large brown 


“1 He did not possess the sy 


ee ba like, or ee he ewoull aa 

him on the train. But this" was a minor 
trouble, and largely due to the fact that 
ne had not obtained more information n from. 


iG which gee serve very ae = “Then i aS 
“had drawing instruments, and a very fine: 
pair of binoculars, and a number of ee 
items in his trunk, including a full dress. 
suit which had traveled about as much as" 
its owner, and had never been worn es 


been pee tis mother’ Ss ce nee to he 
opera in the Chicago Auditorium. All 
these, he knew, could: be converted - into 
cash at a pawnbroker’ s. Perhaps he could 
scrape together enough to buy the full: 
ticket after all. ; 

He had. ee less than two. eee 


left now, and so he telephoned. for the por- 


ter and ordered a taxi. The trunk and bag 
were ready for the train, of course, but the | 


gray overcoat, the full hee suit, the vari- nh i: 


foolish | in his arms; so he RET a belt . es 


_ boy who followed him into the lobby. cae } 
ly ill at ease with the load. 

“ My bill, Bie he asked, at the 
_ proper cage. : ms : 


ae at all for the room in that case. - 
you can wait until—” _ : 
But peoele were looking oaaly at the 


‘to Sate “Moreover time was. ane noe 
_ valuable, and it was not until he was safely 


in. ate, taxi that as ealized ‘that the five 


shops. 


| tes amon he sale be short in 1 order to 
get the Florida ticket. : 
6 Drive me to a pawnshop!” ” he instruct- 


ed the taxi driver. 


Then he settled back to examine ee 
finances. He had arrived in New York with 


about twenty-five dollars, which he had 


- been sure would have foae sufficient for his 


immediate needs upon arrival. But he had 
‘been generous with the red-caps and por- 


ters and bootblacks, true to the traditions 


of the open West and South. He could 


“not remember his ‘tips and expenditures, 


but he had in addition to the small change 


in his pocket just one new uncreased ten-- 
He needed to raise about thirty. 


dollar bill. 


dollars. 


“Tl make it,” he told himself, audibly; 
the habit of the man of the solitudes. 
“They say bad luck comes in bunches, 
“but so does good luck, and I live on prob- 
‘lems—real problems. and this appointment 
with ‘Old Man’ Gregson is too good luck 
to be associated with any real fistortune.” 
~The drawing instruments, 
several technical books of tables used. by 
engineers—all the items except the over- 
coat and dress suit—proved easy to pawn 


at the first shop on Third Avenue not far 


above Forty-Second Street. : 

- “Il gif you tventy dollars for der lot,” 

_ wheezed Whiskers. 

“Make it thirty dollars and take the 

overcoat and suit,”’ pleaded Walter. 

~ Nein! J can mit der clothes do noth- 

in’. Der moths und der bugs—” 

oe AH right! 

hurry. sa Sa es 
Walter took the ticket. With apologies 

she pawnbroker presented a twenty-dollar 

bill—he had no smaller change— | 


- Walter crammed the bill into his pocket : 


i. and ordered his driver to hunt up other 
| The taxi kept on up Third Avenue, 
but there seemed to be few pawnshops, and 


after another refusal to accept wearing ap- 


- parel, at One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 

_ the driver suggested that they turn back to 
try lower Third, or that they go over to the 

West. Side, on Sixth, or Seventh Avenues. 
Senta Keep i in the neighborhood of the Penn- 
_ Sylvania Station,” ordered Walter, watch- 
ang. his: diminishing time. | 


Aue ie 


- you don’t come back. 


Six dollars and twenty cents! | 


binoculars, 


‘return here to check his trunk. Panting, 


Giye me the twenty, and 


“ Make it railroad and Pullman 


‘Then he passed it back. 


twenties in circulation?” 
“Uh, is that one?” “y 


The oe ened over ‘the dress 
coat. ‘ Padded shoulders! It is ten yea 
out of style.” He fingered the coat. “ Thi 
is an English coat, fine and warm, but don t 
look like much; too ‘ stylish ” for a- 
man to buy’ ’—quizzically— “and maybe : 
ix dollars!” - 
“All right! — “Hurry!” hale Se 
At the Pennsylvania Station he coheed as 
his trunk and left the bag with a red cap 
ordering him to stand by the trunk until 
he could get his ticket. Then the looked at 
the taxi meter for the first time, and gasped. 
He glanced ~ 
at his watch. Quarter to three. Just about 
an hour had been spent raising money on. 
his spare effects; about a quarter of ‘the 
amount raised went to the taxi driver. 
But there was no further time to lee é 
He had to get his ticket and Pullman ; then ee 


he presented himself at the ticket window. 
“ Railroad and Pullman. to Florida « on 7 
the three thirty.” oe 
‘““ Whereabouts in Florida?” ee ae 
“Uh, Jacksonville, I sues & 
the nearest a 


Pullman— 

meer Walter. equntag - 
money. He had had to break his ten to 
pay the taxi driver, and of course had 


tipped him. He had the bye bene our 


something, and six— ut 

“Wait, please!” He eolored, fs ] 
ington, D. C., on that train.” oS 
the twenty-dollar bill through the g 
~The ae Seen looked at bene 


glance he pica it ‘up. and ‘examined ae 


“You have: heard about the : 


“Ttis, 1fT cs ha 
Walter flushed. 


My luck 

Os your copper man pee | Re 
Walter hurried. In the jane fie each es 

‘man directed him to the proper ear x 


: agent ‘ehbole Se ea 
l Sah | oe Florida Special, and 


eyt 


: Har “Walter fk: abe hetion: 
Vit eet! he remembered his own Wak 


tad waked nolan: to oe ie oraidal 
appointment. with Old Man Gregson. He 


1etropolis: could never upset one who had 


termost wilds of the globe. — 
che was, as flustered as a woman, ‘display- 
ing the intelligence of a five- year-old. 
Walter Waite, civil engineer! Bah! 

On his way to get another taxi the idea 


Long Keith, his friend of the morning. 
The telephones were just across the floor 
n the ticket window. He called the 
: number. And then ie seemed that. his luck 
had turned. 

ee Good!” There. was  -cordiality in the 
yer. man’s voice, after Walter had ex- 
plained. 
wie Jeaving for Westchester, and—you 


ause—"* let's” see! ee _haven’t my 


aoe Walter. 
“now, ae directed Keith. 


ay Not. on 
_pectedly.” 
phoned him about— 


yy don't you go ate and ipake ‘ 
‘You Hees three vada 


had felt that the effeminate affairs of the — 
some other men in the adjoining: some 
0) successfully. conquered some of the ut- i 
: And yet here nevertheless — careful. 


the first man returned. 
embarassing, 


came to him to try again to reach John : 


“You got me just in time, for 
miss out now— i 
: : just ten minutes to get to my bank” 


anemic, if I may be pardoned—” ee 


to you on your ‘trip. to. “Florida with 


He stopped first to write out his check; 


then he asked for Mr. Spruce. 


“Mr. Spruce has just left,” as ‘the sur- Gs 
prising intelligence. “ Called shed unex-— ee 


~“ Mr. John Long Ken was to have tele ‘ 

| ” Walter began. er 
“Oh!” The teller picked up a stip. on 

“You are Mr. Walter Waiter? Pah | 
Walter nodded. ie fare 
The teller read the slip twice, he ex- 


-amined him closely. All at once Walter 
‘had a premonition that something — was 
wrong; 


he felt the blood leave his face. : 
Certainly Keith had not failed him. © ‘The - 
voice over the phone had been cordial. 
And the teller had known his name. ae 
The teller left the cage to consult with” 


ment. Both studied him with. ‘polite but. 


deliberation. | Then 


“Tm sorry, Mr. Waite—this is rather 
but—” ; a 
* But 2 Walter’s voice echoed’ febly, a 
“The description does not fit you at all.” oS 
“T don’t understand!” aS 
“Tn the first place you are described as 


wearing a very noticeably English great vss 


coat, light gray in color, and—” S 
2 T changed to this brows one because 


Tm trying to go South with a man, to a 
- Florida, on the three thirty train.’ 


‘Walter | 
felt his hands grow perine After all, to 


“Then you are descethea as very he e 
dy, ” the teller went on. ‘“‘ You look almost 


es That’s worry!”’ ejaculated — Walter. 


““Tve just spent five of the most pon 
hours of my life, all in this hectic effort oF ie 
raise enough money to buy a railroad — 
ticket, so that I can clinch the job that 
means the make or break of my future.” - 


“T appreciate that,” the teller spothed: 


“but what you are asking of the bank is. 
eis BiG unusual. 
ce The : 
at ‘three, and: here’s. - worlds of 


And then ”- —looking at the 
slip again—‘ your eyes” are described. as 
brown, when Bae are obviously dark bie, 


tion Mr. Keith gave Mr. ‘Spruce.’ : 


“ Surely, especially when blue eyes are 
' wery dark.” - 
“Then can’t you—” 


“Ym sorry!” The teller looked at his 
watch. “It’s past closing time, and while ut 
time. She looked at the clock 


I don’t doubt that you are Mr. Waite, yet 


the whole proceedings is rather irregular, | 
‘to you in time for you to catch a 


and Mr. Spruce is not here. It is his re- 

- sponsibility, and I don’ t feel I can cash the 
check for him when, as I say, the descrip- 
tion does not fit in any particular. It’s the 
- function of a bank always to ‘play safe.’ 
I might telephone Mr. Keith, but—” — 

“He has left his office for the day,” 
‘Walter explained, forlornly. Ts 


“ Then there { is nothing I can do.” Hee 


with finality. : 
After a caeens Walter ‘squared “his 
shoulders. Twenty-five minutes left, but 
he was not ready to quit. The pawnbroker 
who had passed the counterfeit bill upon 


him! = With the taxi waiting outside the iF 
| : didn’t try. ‘The an obliging ie 


~ -bank— 

y oe nibe: cane was out. The ee 
_ didn’t know when he would return. Per- 
haps old Whiskers had known the bill was 

bad and had expected this call. 


Walter groaned. Nineteen iin! 
‘He sank his pride and telephoned the office | 


of Rufus Gregson. The secretary was out. 
_ No one else knew anything of the move- 
ments of Mr. Gregson, said the operator. 
. eventeen minutes! He ordered the taxi 
driver to make the Pennsylvania Station in 


a rush. Then came another idea, and he 
across, the concourse. a male | 


weal at the only Western Union office 
he knew, in the Longfield Building. At 
Py least he would die trying, so to speak, 


_ The little girl with the big brown eyes : 


: ‘was still behind the counter, and she looked 


at him searchingly as he scrawled a mes- — 


) sage, feverishly. He had just thought of 
Osgood, splendid old Osgood, who had 


shared his troubles in Costa Rica. _ Osgood ) ; 


was with Pearce & Burns, engineers, De- 
‘troit— . 
ca wil you tell -o analy demanded 


“the girl, “what see this rush de guia 7 


“Isn’t ’—Walter was grasping at straws 
—‘it is possible for a man to be mistaken h 
— S i tine color of a person’s eyes, isn’t it?” 


waited aude 
-versation— wed 


om little ann: on Figle ce “Ne S 
: sti Write! And make ‘out the chec! 


‘taxi runway; he canidw's acs 


‘There had | be 


‘On. impulse -he pee 


“You don’t expect. ‘money to te 


the Pennsylvania Station in twelve 
utes?” ie 

He shrugged his shoulders 
course it was hep 


—hesitating—“ cas eee 
ae couldn’t thank her, poe an) 


nie Aa ety ‘the ticket to. 
but told him he would have 
Pullman on. the train—th | ne 
sleeping cars Bae ae ame fi 

before. = i 


red cap hhad given up, but he I 
ones his aA StODRINE 62% a 


"Then with ‘the bag in ra 


® aes ratl 
endl zoe man, a 


; not Rufus _ Gregson! & 


ee their baggage and taking 


“tical company, walked a half dozen blocks 
through the down-town Des Moines streets 
to a dingy chop- house with its sign lettered 
across the windows. 
lower half. of a B was still gone from the 
ee like a ae - broken tooth. He ieee 


an poe ine pekike. The same chee 
ner of a mirror marked, his ae at the 


of the ghia ae 


Joey! 


it, 


4 Rufus Gregson’: s confidential secretary! 


You left the office so quickly that I had to : 


- Rose Henderson 


0 PHILE his fellow players were col- 


ick Morley, of he - Peter Baoan” theat- | : 
voted the greater part of several issues tO, > 
him, and his numerous friends had sent a 


‘He noticed that the 


he knew the play from beginning to end. 
’s He was popular with the company. And 
he was confident that 
healthy juvenile lead, would ever get sick, 
he, the submerged understudy, could show 
We what there really was in noe ais 
ng a big part. PCE UCN eR CUS en eit 


airs from the n now feu Sibtona: o 


“Oh,” he exclaimed. “ You both missed _ ss 
ies Then he extended a little envelope tO 
Walter. ‘Here’s your — transportation. — | 


te 


come Skis to the train to. catch yous = 


in i beninen réle. The local. civ} papers 3 
had made much of the fact that he had 
landed a juvenile lead his first season in 
New York. The college weekly had de- | 


notes of congratulation which had been by _ 
no ‘means the least enjoyable ies of his 7 
success. ; vie Oe 

But Dick was already a convincing Use 


lustration of the fact that there are violent 


ups and downs in the acting profession. 


- This year he was on the road with “ Peter 


Fagan,” playing the six-line part of a bash- ae 
ful lover and understudying the juvenile ae 


lead.; For himself, he was not discouraged. 


The hardships of one-night stands were _ 
still an amusing novelty. In two months No 


if Barnett, the gy 


‘It was 


inte — was. Sandee a pl 
‘David Murchison, the famous. old ? 
ged Peter Fagan, declared was not. 
bad as a beginning. Murchison was a’ 
genius in character work, and Dick felt it 


~ @ privilege to be associated with the oe waiter instead of 


actor. 
_ Murchison directed his own company 
and was a relentless coach. Dick had 
-learned:more from his director than he had > 
imagined there was to be learned, two 
years ago. But his friends would not 
_ know of ‘these compensations. — They would 
hans oae his leading parts in triumphant 
amateur productions. They would recall 
- the reports of his flashy Broadway hit, and - 
they would pity and speculate. Ever since 
he had known that the Des Moines book- 
ne ing was a certainty, the thought of appear- 
ing there had hung upon him like a weight, - 

The clock above the cluttered desk in 
‘the chop-house lobby pointed to. eleven. 
The November sun shone palely through — 
_ the veil of soft. coal soot on the chop-house 
‘windows. Dick dallied miserably over his 
coffee and rolls. Out at the university, he 
—yeflected, the fellows he had known as. 
_ sophomores and freshmen would be listen- 
_ ing to lectures or hanging around the quad — 
Dae the noon hour. | 

_ At various times since he left, Dick had — 
ee desperately. homesick for the old | 


scenes, for the class fellowship, the glee a 


club, for, Chet Palmer, his particular pal. 
- Chet wrote poetry and Dick recited it, and ~ 
they both were given to dreaming vast and 
“airy dreams of the future. 

_ Chet was now dramatic oS on the 
morning paper. He would soon be going 
up to the hotel to arrange for an interview 
with Murchison and to hunt for Dick, and 
in his review of the play he would do his 
honest utmost to say something compli-. 


Yeates? about the sickeningly small part | 


assigned on the program to Richard Morley. 
Chet would have tact enough not to overdo 
the thing. That was one consolation. ‘But. 
the pitiful: anti-climax of it all nagged 
- Morley relentlessly. And yet he would — 
soon have to face them, to laugh and talk — 
and say how good it was to be back. 

The lobby clock pointed | to “eleven- 
_ twenty. The’ familiar discords of a blind» 


" , 
ina , £ > 


. wr gle ‘ + a Re + P bu i o %s a - 
Ss eA : 5 BST > ae . 42 Sih *k i 
\ ; 4 A 3 J er aay ae id 
he Ki Se t iw ¢ Ma, re es . 
im i ahs Abie a. 3 
See) eee ee Yah deba os Bl Re eee Ry n 
On. st aS weer aig 


scurity 


how ae mpd 2 : 


sequential actor. retur : wee ped. d 
his ee ambitions, 


ae gone and aie ae pest. cha 
peeks His Soka Ee a . 


coming oder Rather it 
new host of Neer as a m 


we 


eee Chet a a ae eae ae 
and the re was steal less 


vee that he had aa | earl : 
and ee ban forecast his pe 7 


folly. “There was a WARE tea 
‘was not adroit enough to escapi 
‘were telephone calls” and 
people he was glad to he 
others whom he knew 


Oicpels shea the “« life” 
Others spoke reprovingly | 
laugh away ‘the. insignia cance 
ree Ge : x 

as “Don't forget 


eas OP 
Dick to ac 


finding out all about “stage do that forever. Thanks to ie oy ee 


aD or the college, or to some kind of romantic ; 


adventure within him, he must at least try 

| for what he called the: real thing. That 
was one of the reasons why’ he was: with | 
- Murchison. fy 


And so he sat in his hotel Hedivode ae 


an audience who would all know He name, 
“he must go on in the smallest part that the: 
_ play offered. He hated himself for his fear 
and dread, vowed he would show them _ 


tions of oe ‘most. ieoets. eciive 


z isis had he done in two years? the old. environment had created. ‘Chet 


Palmer, he knew, realized the truth of me? 
‘situation and believed in him. But then » 
Chet was always tranquil and optimistic. 


Sea and feared the fact that, before a 


It was his caring that pressed the some time, and yet could not smother the 
into his flesh. For he was very young, foolish, prideful misery that swept a 
. all, and proud young @#reams camé There was a sickening humility as well as 
to ‘mock him with their. seeming sa new doubt of hincele that his return 10: ; 


a lle ‘men as ‘Murchison: “Without hard THE: 
work or time or experience, he had planned | 7 Pe 
tO ascend deftly and uninterruptedly to Wuire Dick sat at the hotel, wishing 
the enticing top. of the ladder. that the night were over, Chet Palme was 


To be sure, he had talked vaguely sagt interviewing Murchison, or the star was 
fort. But. ‘he hadn’t known what real interviewing Chet. The young critic real 


ee But the kindly encouragement in~ 
the actor’ S eyes was irresistible. Ina rhe 
minutes Chet had forgotten the questions | 


n ae Sg aes of a "masterpiece he 


sion of Dick’s latent genius, his skill as a 
ae wished ick ‘acl see Marching: at writer, his possibilities as an actor, his 
work | on a new production, day after day, Wyalty as a friend. Before he realized ite 
ight after night, oe eo mlaatee pol- 


ship, ‘the | high faith and courage of ee 
ing youth. A warmth of sympathy filled — 
dogged, heviuamiible ‘eee in 4 tande the fine old face opposite him, a face which | 
ie up to. the thing. And then, the rare had reflected a score of contrasting roles, 

- moments of triumph! diver a little, which had expressed the whole gamut BEC 
ire triumph that a lot of people might human emotions without ee its own 


But was passing. He awoke from his beguiling 


atin of it all at college. 
| ‘confidence realizing that he had already 


a was the lighter, easier he should have done, and that he Bae 
% eee he Ae, be hee as. an interview. 


Psi He, and they, imagined that’ ized that he was doing too much of the | if 
use he could walle clumsily through an _ talking as soon as Murchison asked about | - 


he was revealing the eager aspiration — seo « 
those moonlit nights on the campus, te 
aching solemnity of a rare, boyish friend- 


sneer at. And a final, proprietary interest distinguished grace. sae “ 
1 “ the | whole damned show.” He had Chet suddenly became aware hat’ time . 


he meant to ask and was deep in a discus- . 


taken more of the great man’s time than : 


; ~ florist he used to patronize suggested the 


“think oe the vestions heh had ee 7 


; ee. 


euie  < Ciender, if you queriicte “tke 


eerie ae 


something they! ve never printed about me. 


Something ‘ exclusive,’ you call it, don’t © 


Sie : 


_ The reporter flushed eagerly. we 
“Tl tell you a little story about my be- 
I was an under- 


; ginning days, ages ago. 


_ study. And I had to play my home town with a quick stab of hope. “ You 


in the rdle of a butler who spoke just once. 
Tt seems humorous—now. 


like the story?” 


Chet beamed his joy and thanks. 


Think you'd - so much to him, just this once.” 


They character woman whom . the. whole 


— hotel lobby. The actor ‘recounted | ihe €x- 


_ perience with whimsical cleverness and a each other’s hearts out, all 


nice appreciation of the dramatic points. 


As he rose and shook hands he was shamed more than. one jealous: 
‘serious again, gazing intently into the — 


young man’s face. 


“T’ve never given that to the press be- 


fore, ”” he said, ‘‘ because I was—vwell, sen- 
sitive about it, I suppose. But you and I scared na at the idea. 
have walked. together along a very pleasant 


first. tim tee 
ting like ae ee . 


about to find some excuse foe ng 
‘when the ‘speaker's | words arrested 


his own college town, and it would mean 


The voice “was” Mrs. ‘Devon’s, th 


; Lae pique es might ber : a 
Devon’s. Her ‘mellow ‘Ai 


But Barnett’s voice answered 
testily. He didn’t see why he 
over the part, just for that. Mor. 
ably didn’t want it anyway. = 


high road. I don’t believe you’ll garble understand the situation, u set M . Dev 
the story or hurt me by anything you say. ~-quietly. age thought. von mig like c 


I believe you understand how I’d rather 
have it told. Thanks, Mr. Palmer. 
panied to have had this talk with OM ee 
close and Mrs, Dea Salling 


IV. 


Iam 


“ IN his dressing-room at the theater Dick 
found a sheaf of roses from his fraternity 
brothers. He was touched by the tribute, 
and more touched with gratitude that ey 
had sent them there instead of to the stage 
during the play. He hoped, he prayed, | 
that nobody would send up any flowers out 
in front. It would be the last straw of 
emphasis ‘upon his ignominy. Yet the red. 
roses in a long pasteboard box from a 


horrible possibility. 


Dick realized that he was making a silly 
He sat down and — 


mess of his. nerves. 


- glared at himself in the dressing-table mir- 


ror, and with a tremendous effort. tae to 


overcome his panic. 


“Tes for only one oo oe nut,” he 


grinned; is uc ae warshe over.” 


As sal 


‘opened it. Dick st 
-gaspingly. He could Aaa 


, ee a ‘patti a s 


offer him rae part.’ ue x 
oe ‘Damn him! 


the carpetless hallway. “ ee 
would let me do it, 100.” 


“mirror. ~« His. damed | own 
Then he. started to das 


rap on his door. “ Come in,” I 


But it was Murchison, 


bidet he said. 


h oe ot iro i was sully. 
ae as a whole: 
EE « ee r A 


= T_Tve t ‘heard ‘you. oie my tes. 
i . You—know the whole: path don’t 


fs kno the “whole—p-play,” 


Sa7" 


this darned mee ache?” — 


0g. 
a) 
eae 
a 
= 
its 
me | 
= 


nie ‘worry Aboa: fut I—I’m indis- 
to play the Pa unless I have to. 


ofa ae in the ae. keen eyes. He 


Peleodecsed ‘and sc oiieaied. 
mk. had always &ppealed to him. 
Now, with the hypnotic personality of 
Murchison before him, he ‘seemed Vegan 


eee sinh 


A “Vittles more. pep. mS 
‘That's i Soe 


yr. “And see you through. If you 
oe ue put ba on. 


d os But ‘I want to see you do it. 
once myself. : 
oles s 


eed 


t’s: early. “Sappose you try a 
oa to see - how it 


eae ‘the old actor. 


: ~* very much to have to tell them that Mr. : 
Vm 1 hot sick 


cae , gaze ee tthe BS eee at the a storm of applause. 


Remember ie 


cone ies! in fact 
I was young 
And ae ‘Shall be 


The pain rs better. 


He was paathing lines. into Dick a ‘ain: 


ro thinning his mouth, creasing his fore- eA 


head, while Dick panted with excitement — 
and vowed his eternal gratitude and see 
tion. They rushed to the star’s dressing- 


room for the gray wig and the pee poe. e 


clothes of Peter Fagan. 

_“ What—what about my part?” grinned 
Dick. 

“What do you mean, your part? 08. 
ll tell Barnett to do that. It won’t con- 
flict with his réle. 
doing it, eh?” 

They rushed up-stage as the orchestra 
finished the overture. 
sistant director walked out in front of the 
curtain and announced that he regretted 


Murchison had been” suffering from Lom 


Think he may oy 


And then the as- : 


ak 


sudden, though not a serious ‘illness, and 


that the understudy, Mr. Richard Morley, : 3 


would play the role of Peter Fagan. 


There was a moment of silence, then | 4 


A ripple of lbughrer 


swept the house at the incongruity of its — 4 


response, but the assistant director smiled 
and bowed understandingly, and the ap-— 
plause flashed out again, to hush spripty 


at the ascent ae the curtain. 


V 


Ir was well for Dick Morley that he 


was the sort of person who could rise to a 
crisis, that he enjoyed the tension of it. 


time, then settle down and grind for — 
exams with real interest. He could. put 
whole books into his head in a night’s — 


everything in the world except. French 
verbs or medieval history. And he liked 
the excitement of a tremendous task. a 

The old spell of concentration was on 


. him as he took the stage with the hesitant 


steps of Peter Fagan. And the emotional — 


reaction. from his fit of hectic gloom: was 


like wine in his veins. There \ was a half 


Back in his college days he could cut class a 
cheerfully, refuse to study for weeks at oo 


cramming. He could become oblivious to. — e 
ay can ae it, my bane said. ‘the old 


640 


eerie knowingness about. the character that 
had always intrigued him. It was the 
elfish wistfulness that haunts the very 
young or the very old. 

Dick felt an. instinctive kinship with this 
elusive, gnome-like wisdom, a wisdom 
tinged with the mocking grace of laughter. 
He was only half aware of the surging ap- 
plause, of the college fellows yelling at. the 
close of the first act. He answered curtain 
calls in a kind of dim rapture. He waited 
off-stage unconscious of everything except 
the players in their parts and the occasional 
band of Murchison on his shoulder. © 


The poetic truth of the play thrilled him, © 


knit him closer in sympathy with the star 
whom he adored. Poignant desires, born 
of moonlit campus walks, of classroom and 
library hours, of vague, boyhood dreams 


- awoke and sang withm him. Above the 


glowing tumult of his imagination sat the 
calm artist, conscious of the color, the pat- 
tern of the part he was playing. And so 
the shining spirit became articulate. His 


aj U 
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acting, of course, was an almost automatic 


reflection of the réle as he had seen Mur- 
chison do it, night after night. Yet the 


. flame of his eager youth burned through 


the lines and made them his own. 
_ It was over at last. David Murchison 
had gone out with him to bow genially as 
the house rose to its feet and cheered the 
final curtain. The whole cast had stopped 
to congratulate him, Barnett, a little 
shame-faced.. Dick was again in his 
dressing-room, mopping the wrinkles of 
Peter Fagan from his smooth forehead. 


As the sooty express. train pulled out 


of town the next morning, Dick Morley ~ 


watched the shabby suburban streets flash 


past in the November sunshine; and his — 


eyes glowed with a brooding eagerness. 
He still heard, in fancy, the old college 
yells, with his name spelled, over and over. 
The click of the rails became a jubilant 
chorus, and the suburban houses faded 
away into a gleaming ribbon ef dreams. 
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A PLEA FOR PAINLESS POETRY 
I HATE the mtrospective bards 
Who slice emotions while we wait; 

They place our souls: on imdex cards 

And catalogue each hectic state; 
‘Ehey poetize in words that mean ™ 

A thousand things, but nothing clear;. 
With vague nuance they stir my spleen 

And drive my thoughts to cheese and beer. 


The other day in reckless mood | 
I read a piece called “ Threnody ”’; 
A Chinese laundry ticket would 
Have yielded far more sense to me. 
L gathered that a cloud had spied 
A mumbling brick whose soul was pink; 
Perhaps, thought I,. the poet tried 
But knew not where to get a drink. 


I shun the worldly super-wise 
Who chloroform my griefs and joys. 
T shy at pretty verse that pries 
Into my neighbor’s psychic poise; 
Give me the lilting catch that stirs 
My blood to: life and warms the heart; 
And, though the highbrow clan demurs, 
Tl) take a chance and call it Art. 


Elias Lieberman. 
10 A 
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PRICE incl. tax $32.40. Model | : 
335 Stevens, double-barrel shotgun 
other models $19.50 to $36.00. | } 


ing 


HE sturdy Stevens shotgun made its first 

St “kills” in the hands of our grandfathers. 
With it our fathers first experienced the joys 

of hunting. 

_« And today young men treasure it, not only 

for its past, but because right today, the good 

Id Stevens still maintains its unbroken record 

r hard and straight shooting. 

_ In many cases we have found that identically 
the same gun has been handed down from 
grandfather to father to son. You can buy a 
‘more expensive gun than a Stevens; but you 
cannot buy better shooting qualities. 


It’s easy to prove Stevens accuracy 


ére’s the test for a full choke: on a piece of 
per draw a circle 30 inches in diameter; pace 
off 40 yards and fire intoit. Your Steveris will 
_ throw an even pattern of 70% of the pellets into 
t circle. — 
A Stevens modified choke will throw an even 
ern of 50%. And a Stevens cylinder bore 
jill throw an even pattern of 40%. 
_ Try it. Only a perfectly bored gun will meet 
his test. 
Remember this: when you buy a Stevens, 
u get the last word in accuracy; you get a gun 
t will last a lifetime; and you get that gun 
an exceptionally low price. 
vens manufactures a complete line of small 
pore rifles, and shotguns. Ask at your dealer’s 
r write for catalog. 


STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
‘Department C110, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by the 
Corporation, Executive and Export Offices: 
50 Church Street, New York 


S vage Arms 


enerations Off—like a deer! 
‘Still 1OO% gun — 


: ITH the crack of the gun 
comes the flash of the paddles. 

You’re off! There’s a wake of foam 

behind as you pull into second 

place. Gradually, your bow comes 

even with the stern ahead. Then 

bow to bow. An extra burst of 

speed, and you cross the line—a 

winner. It’s man’s sport. 

Or just to lazy-paddle in the 
shadows of the shore. With a girl, 
and a moon, and you. ‘There’s 
romance in a canoe. 


6 / é cm CG 99 
are the gift of the Indians. Every “Old 
Town” is patterned after a real Indian 
model. But the white man’s craftsman- 
ship has improved the construction, and 


added comforts unknown to the red 
fathers of canoes. 


“Old Towns” are the lightest and 
fastest canoes made. They are the 
steadiest and strongest, too! And the 
lowest priced. ‘Old Town Canoes” are 
priced $54 up from dealer or factory. 
An “Old Town” will last. you for years. 


Every “Old Town” model is shown 
in full colors in the new 1922 catalog. 
Write for one today. It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
415 Main Street 


Old Town. Maine, U. S. A. 
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21 Perfect Jewels’. 
Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to the Second 
Thin Model All Sizes 


Santa Fe Special Watch 


Guaranteed to last a lifetime and give Ssatis- 
factory service. Is NOW being sold at Rock 
Bottom Prices and on easy payments. 


Send for Free Watch book and select your 
watch. 


TeTLLINOIS Znezs$ 
SantafeSpecial 50 | 


ZI JEWE Lo CP vat | 
The Standard Railroad Watch 


that is GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME OF 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE. These watches are 
now in service on practically every railroad in the 
_ United States and in every branch-of the Army and 
Naval service. Thousands of them are distributed 
aroundthe world. Your name or monogram and any 
emblem you may desire will be engraved in the case 
to suit your own ideas. Write today for my Free 
Watch Book—make your selection now. Save One- 
Third to One-Half the price you-pay for a similar 
watch made by other Manufacturers. Most liberal 
Offer Fiver Made. Our ‘‘Direct-to-You’’ low whole- 
sale terms and Extra Special Distribution Plan is 
fully explained in the New Santa Fe Special Book- 
let just off the press. The ‘‘Santa Fe Special’’ Plan 
means a big saving of money to you and you get 
the best watch value on the market today. Watch 
sent for you to see without one penny down. 


THE SANTA FE WATCH CoO. 
557 Thomas Building, Topeka, Kan. 


The Home of the Great Santa Fe Razlway 


Aletter, postcard or this coupon will bring My Beautiful 
a Watch Book Free. Coupon 


SANTA FE WATCH CO., 557 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kan. _. Today 
Please send me your New Watch Book with the under- 


standing that this request does not obligate me in any 
way. 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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wows | £00 & $800 SHOES 
ALSO MANY sTyiEs AT $5.00 & $6.00 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
~ W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY : 
WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


- JO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 
W.L. Douglas shoes are made of the best and 
finest selected leathers the market affords. 
- We employ the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, all working with an honest determi- 
-nation to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W. L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores located 
in the principal cities. You will find in 
our stores many kinds and styles of high 
class, fine shoes that we believe are better 
shoe values for the money than you can 
buy eisewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are exception- 
ally good values, There is one point we 
wish to impress upon you that is worth 
dollars for you toremember. W. L. Douglas 


W. L. Douglas name 
| and portrait is the best 


IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 


*THE STAMPED PRICE. § 


NREASONABLE PROFITS \ 


‘Blood of the Eagle’ 


3 : A complete novelette, by H. Bedford-Jones. 


shoes are put into all of our stores at factory 
cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. When you 
buy shoes at any one of our stores you pay 
only one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. Insist upon having 
W. L. Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. Do not 
take a substitute and pay one or two extra 
profits. Order direct from the factory and 
Save money. 


knownshoeTradeMark 
(inthe world. It stands 
forthehigheststandard 
| of quality at the lowest 


possible cost. 


| Theintrinsic value ofa 
Trade Mark lies in giv- 
ing tothe consumer the 
equivalent of the price 
! paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
140 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Ten complete short stories and a variety of 
yerse—also installments of five serials in 


Ghe MAY MUNSEY- 


On sale now at all news-stands—at 25c. a copy. 


and mirror like ‘finish 


| They ¢et best results when they use 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Magazines properly illustrate woman's activities, | 
comes from usin 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World u 


as 
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Buying 
imers! 


Stop 


End the continuous cost of replacing one timer with a 
string of others. just as short lived. Buy the timer 
that’s better to start with—the timer that is com- 
pletely renewed anytime, anywhere, by a simple 25c. 
set of quick, slip-in contact points. 


“The Timer that 
Outlasis the Ford” 


The.operiect 
timing unit—more 
dependable—more accurate 
—so frictionless it needs 
no oil. You buy it but 
once — thereafter only re- 
newals. Each 25c set gives 
a longer, Snappier Service 
life than average new 
timers costing you several 
dollars each. Renewed i 
5 minutes — without tools 
—as simply as slipping new 
blades in a razor. 


Go To Your Dealer 


If he can’t supply you 
with an “Eclipse Oil-Less, 
Quick - Renewable Timer, 
get one direct from us on 


our 2-Week Trial; Money-back Plan. 


_ Save Your Timer Dollars 


25c for Renewals buys more timing service than several dollars 
spent for new timers, when you have an Eclipse Renewable— 
the Timer that Outlasts the Ford. Fill out and mail Coupon. 


ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO. 
2900 Meinecke Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me an Eclipse Timer with or 
without contacts as indicated below by cross (x). I will pay 
postman in accordance with amount stated below when 
Eclipse is delivered, on condition that I can return it in two 
weeks if not satisfied with it and the amount. paid you will 
be refunded. - 


[] Eclipse Timer, alone $1.50 Pay 25c additional if in far 
wes 
Pay 50¢c additional if in 


{] Eclipse Timer, with 
spare set of renewals $1.75 


Canada 
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City-or ROW sei. arene esstole te als Seats ss citer cierve yee aoe A 
(Please write name and address of your dealer in margin) 
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a .. ‘ pete’ 
Big Band Catalog Sent Free| 
hm. Anything you need for the band—| 
single instrument. or complete ff 
equipment.’ Used by Army and 
Navy. Send for big catalog, liberally 
illustrated, fully descriptive. Men- 
ral tion what instrument interests you. 
Ke Free trial. Easy payments. Sold by # 
Hp leading music dealers everywhere. }} 


“J LYON & HEALY 20s 
Months to Pay 4 


You can easily earn or save moneyfor the 


Chas 


a 
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small payments. Parents oftenadvance first payment 


to help buy a RANGER bicycle. Choice of 44 styles, 
colors and sizes. FAC TORY-TO-RIDER prices. 

DELIVERED FREE express prepaid on approval 
for 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. actual free riding test. 

reso quality, at factory prices, express 

prepaid. Lamps, wheels, and equipment, 

low prices. Send No Money. 


| Cycle Company 
Mead sc B-30, chicago, 
STUDY AT HOM 


Become a_lawyer.. Legally train 
men win high positions and big si 
cess business and public li 
Greater opportunities now than e 
before. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annuall 


. | Write today for free h 
Ranger Catalog, fac- \ 
tory prices and marvel- 

lous easy payment terms \Y 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years 

with these’ Artificial Ear 
Drums. I wear them day and 


m4) 


night. They are _ perfectly 
comfortable. No one_ sees 
them. Write me and I will 


tell you a true story, how I 
got deaf and how I make you 
hear. Address Pat. Nov. 8, 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum..Co. (Inc.) | 
. 38 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. © - : 


UEC UCC UCL ELL b 


If you like — 
Good Detective Stories 
Good Love Stories _ 

Good Adventure Stories 


Good Humorous Stories 
Good Sea Stories 


In short, if you like 


good high-class interest- 
ing fiction (more than you 
get in any other magazine 
at any price) buy. the 


May Munsey 


On sale now at any news- 
stand, book store or 
stationery store at 


Medicated Ear Drum 


oe 
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Twenty - five Cents a Copy. 
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— 
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| New Low Prices 
All-Solid 


OP 


- Non- Explosive,Fireproot 


ay Made of best 100% pure 
copper. All solder out- 
pel side. Can screw is 5. 
inches wide,-large 
ro G enough for hand and 
-easily cleaned. © A life- 
| time of strenuous wear, 
_ Every. part individual-- 
| ly, solidly and perfect- 
ly. fitted. — Prices lowest 
4 a pegltdoe ificati ) Pueslats =” 
Specifications : ual t 
Size Diameter —-. — Fiekent . 
2 cal: 8 1-2 in. 11. in. $ 3.00 
Agal. 11 3-4 in. 13 1-4 in. 4.00 
6 gal. 121-4in. 15 1-2 in, 5.00 
8 gal. 13 1-4 in, 17 in. 7.00 
10 gal. 141-4in, 18 fn. 8.75 
16 gal. 141-4 in, 22. «in. 11.00 | 
20 gal. 18 1-2 in. 24 in, 14.50 
25 gal. 19 1-8 in, . 26 in. 17.50 
30 gal. 20 in. 30 in, 22°00 I 
0 gal. <8 35 in, 39. 
3-8 inehe soft copper tubing 80c per foot, 1-2 inch sor’ 
. copper tubing 40c per foot. Tubings cut in 12 and 
’ lengths, adapted for hot water heaters, steam eet 
ers and automobile gas feed pipes. 
Packed tr » bi wooden 
1 Send No Money joccs? tinned ae efepees Sond A 
draft or money anand OR we will ee 
Dormac Mfg. Co., N 
Successor to THE MAXW ny KUNIN co. 
9 Fulton St.. Desk 613, Chicago 


ae years £ honest merchandising your generat of 
our reliability 


5 55 
Cas T SHOUT 
“1 can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHO It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires, nor rubber. Can be 
used by anyone, young or old.” 


The Morley Phone for the 


NN DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Write For Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of users all 
over the country. It describes 
causes of deafness; tells how 


on and why the MORLEY 
ONE affords relief. Over one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CoO., Dept. 709, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


ioes ‘The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


“Sate so, you are Noir ais NO wear wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 


Fiber. which is soothing to 
_ your stump, cool, 
neat, light, 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Sold on easy payments to good 
eople. Send for Catalog today. 


buchstein Co., 113 6th St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


than @ silver 
dollar, strong. 
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“These Days” 


By William Slavens McNutt 


One of the many good stories in 


‘Ghe May MUNSEY “3is.2¢rat tne 


If you want to 
laugh your head 
off read 


nnn ; 
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A Bigger Job— 


and Youw’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the. bigger 


job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire in a comparatively 
few months the specialized knowledge that big 
firmspay big money for? Literally thousands of men 
have doubled and tripled their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 


Method. 
well or better. 


Let us show you how you can do just as 
The coupon will bring you complete 


information, together with details of our convenient- 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 


book — 


Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’”? Make 


your start toward that bigger job today. 


thecourse and service I have \ 
marked withan Xbelow, Also #f 

a copy of your book,*‘Ten <I 

Years’ Promotion in One,”’ yi 


Re Ee me Se Coupon ee ee ee 


LaSalle Extension 
University . H] >. 
Dept.532-R Chicago, Ill. | eS 


Please send me catalog and / 
full information regarding 


allwithout obligationtome, 


oO Business Management: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 


oO Salesmanship — Principles and Practice: 
Training for Sales and Advertising Executives, 
Solicitors, Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, 
‘Manufacturers’ Agents and all those engaged i in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 


oO Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditer, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


C) fraffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
OD training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. : 


Cy Railway Accounting and Station Manage- 
Cl eat Training for Railway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc. 


(CQ Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec- 
sh Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those ‘desiring practical training in industrial 
management principles and practice. 


oO Modern Business Correspondence and Prace 
tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
spondents; Sales: Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office -Managers; Correspondence Super- 
visors, Secretaries, etc. 


O Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions, 


oO Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces —for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
foremen, etc. 


oO Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for. Employers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 


(Law: Training for Bar: [] Commercial Law. 
LL.B. Degree. [Effective Speaking, 
CJExpert Bookkeeping. Cc. P. A. Coaching. 


Manet ERS Ki wenn Fe RES Ee ats 2 
Sam ee me Ge ee et ’ aa eRe 


[Business English. [(]Commercial Spanish ; 
INAMCX sessceencsse aidislo(ee staiaiciaeneiniatam wisely sis eiseieiereniyatsts | 
Present Position .......+-+++sse+- Sesleses Rodeacve desta | 
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on 


Examination 


This perfectly «cut 
Diamond will be sent 
Sree of charge foryour 
complete 
tion and approval. No 
money in advance, If 
satisfied, pay only $2.00 
on arrival, and keep it. 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY 


The balance you send in 
small monthly pay- 
ments—only $2.80 a 
month. Take advantage of 
this amazing offer today. 


tails of Great Dia- 
mond One and Book 
22-K.° 


Capital$ 1,000,000 


Free 


examina- 


De Luxe 
Catalog in . 
- Write for de- 


-LW:SWEET INC 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


[SEX KNOWLEDGE | 


; Pegvonie tu the sorrows and tears caused by ignorance 
and adds much to individual and married 
happiness, 


“Where Knowledge Means Happiness’ 


is a book that tells simply and 


clearly vital facts 
Every Man and Woman should know 
Every Husband and Wife should know 


Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, Biaranes 
money order or check. 


Dept. 104, KNOWLEDGE BOOK co. 
257 West 71st St., New York City 


| EARN MONEY | 


AT HOME 


You. can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 

writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting, 

Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 

tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 

work, po for full particulars and free booklet. 
ST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 

72 Gee Building 


Toronto, 


oe iene | 


Don’t guess about health. Get a Tycos Fever 
Thermometer. Health Booklet Free. 


daylor [Instrument Companies 
Rochester.NY. USA. A-121 
Theses 0 Free and Taylor temperature instrument for every purport 


When 
You're 


Sick 


|| Bencous Lights 


of Business” 


CONGperileussonss Nae 2 


houses throw their guid- 


ing rays far into the night _ 


to warn the mariners and help 
them safely past the shoals. = 


Business, too, has its beacons. 


They are the advertisements, 


which throw a powerful light — 


to guide you in your buying. 
They show you what to buy, 
where to buy and when to buy. 


Spend a few minutes running 
through the advertisements in 


this publication. Then buy the a 
products that have proved up — 


in the light of advertising. 


Manufacturers who advertise | 
deliberately focus thousands of © 


eyes on their products. Their 
wares must be good, their — 


values honest and their prices 


a 


right or they could not adver- 2 


tise successfully. 


In the advertisements you see 


products that have made good 
under the critical inspection of 
buyers. 
full value products. They re- 


These products are 


turn you dollar for dollar. oe ; 


them. 


many astute buyers. 


Then you can know that every 


cent you spend buys its 


full quota of value. 4 


Let the beacon of abe 
guide you as it is guiding so 


In answering avy ET ML on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. ae << PA 
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FOR - , 
COLT .25 CAL. 
Cartridges... 


Retail Value $22.50 
_A beautiful little 5) 75 
pocket gun. Shoots 

@ times, .25 cal. steel 
_ jacketed bullets. Checkered grips 
and safety lever, Small and compact, - 


doesn't bulge GET OUR CATALOG 


- in the pocket. 


36! 


THE FAMOUS. 
732 NINE” = 
—Built Like a Watch— 
REGULAR ONLY | 


‘VALUE | 
$35.00 ot Be 
beautiful, finest 


The most. 
-made, all-around automatic in 362 
the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 
European Championships, New model, faultless 
‘action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety and 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto. cartridges. Shoots 
9 times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
Gissembled with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guaranteed. If you 
F don’t think it is worth $35.00, we will gladly re- 
| fund your money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
} ORDER NOW! Our goods are new, not rebuilt. 
When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad. 
_ Don’t put it off. Protect your person, your home an@ 
- HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last. 
' Writename and address plainly and order by number. 


SEND NO MONEY 

; Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail 

ie and you can pay the above low price, plus post- 

k age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY.COMPANY 

' 2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, III. 


FRECKLES 


| Now Is the Time to Get 


ns 


Rid of These Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed 
-your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
/ remove these homely spots. wert 

Simply get an ounce ofe Othine—double strength—from 


mur druggist, and apply a little of it night and morning | 


id you should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
‘gun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
(tirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce is 
reded to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
ear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
| Sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
move freckles. 


opy this Sketch 


d let me see what you can do with it. 
any newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 


awing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
In stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
ag list of successful students, and 
dence of what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age. 
54 , Lnnpl 459 National Bidg. 
2 Landon School, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘~ +) + { 
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Send for New Book 
On Musical No C h a rgZ e 


Instruments 


“VERY known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and complete descriptions. A 
—* veritable musical encyclopedia—absolutely free! 


You may now have any musical instrument for a week’s 
trial in your home at our risk. No obligation to buy. Re. 
turn the instrument at our expense at the end of a week if 
you decide nottokeepit. The trial will not cost youa penny, 


Monthly Paymerits 


A few cents a day will pay. Special combination offers in 
complete musical outfits —velvet lined case, all accessories, 
self-instructor, etc., all at direct factory price — everything 
you need at practically the cost of the instrument alone. 

Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world for 
artistic quality. Used bythe greatest musicians, bands and 
orchestras. Wurlitzer has made the finest musical instru- 
ments for over 200 years. 


Write Today. Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty 
cities. But no matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no 
farther than your nearest mail box. Send coupon today. 
HQOTCRLATATATTT TCR ARA TARA LOTT AGRA A ARORA ATTACH ATTRA ACERT RCRA RANG RAR ARTA A ARR ARRSRARA TGR RRA eee 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept.2275 
117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 120 W. 42nd Street, New York 
700 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full 
descriptions of all musica! instruments, also details of the 
Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 
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———~~ (State musical instrument in which you are interested.) SS 
Copyright 1922, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. . 
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Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 


Our method of teaching is so simple, 
plain and easy. that you- begin on a 
piece with your first lesson. In half an 
our you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to only 
four—and you acquire these in a: few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter of - 
practice to acquire the weird, fascinat- 
ing tremolos, staccatos, slurs and other 
effects that make this instrument so de- 
lightful. The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the mel- 
ody and the accompaniment, 
FRE este of 52 
lessons in- 

cludes FREE a beautiful 
Hawaiian Guitar, all the 


necessary picks and steel 
bar and 52 pieces of Music. 


Our complete 


Special arrangement for lessons if you 
have your own Guitar.- 


Just TEAR OUT and Mail Today. | 


Fi irst Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
i 233 Broadway: (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK 


Please send me full information about your 52 easy lessons 
and FREE GUITAR OFFER. 


Name eosaece Soe Heer eeeeeeOHeEsOTeEHeHeeDE Hee eeeerererreeee ° 


Address. CHA SOPOCEC HOO HOESOSMEOCED OF ECDC SERS EES OHS OCS eoevee : 
Town. sheeceeeeeeecccvesces WlAlCrevvevvcrsercscccees Ae C. 5 
a 


4, 
FREE Tues vite 


Sensational Cut In Standard Tire Prices! 


Two tires for less than the usual cost of one, and a free 
inner tube with each tire! No dowble treads or sewed tires. 


Our big’ volume means best tire values. Act now and cut 
your tire.cost in two. Thousands of steady customers are 


getting full mileage out of 
these tires and you, too, can get ] 2, 000 MILES 
You can see the mileage in our tie Order and prove it 


—but order now! This is a special lot selected for record- 
breaking sale. Supply limited and going double quick, 


Note the Bargain Prices on Two Tires of Same Size: 


‘ 4 Tire 2 Tires Si 1 Tire 2 Tires 
$ 7.2 $11.95 $13.4 
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SEND NO MONEY! Shipment C. O. D. express or parcel 
post. Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisfied 
return same at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded. State whether straight side or clincher. DON’T 
DELAY! ORDER NOW! 


ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. : 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 856° Chicago, Illinois 


YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR | 


JUST LIKE THE eorreipvied : 


FOR MAY ~ 
Is on sale Now 


Abrabam Lincoln-- 
If you truly love this colossal American 
‘figure read 


“DEDICATION” | 


By Kenneth Duane — 


with expectancy read 


** THE PRINCESS OF THE 
WALLED HOUSE” | 
By Donald McGibeny. 


* 


If you want to be thrilled and ‘gesbed | 


If you want to shudder at the swift ap. 
proach of death read — 


“THE BUDDHA TWINS” 
By Lemuel L. De Bra. 


— 


If you want to laugh your head’ off teal 


“THESE DAYS” — q 


By William Slavens McNutt. — a = a 


> 


Bites: with seven other short stories “i 
and the complete novelette 


“ BLOOD OF THE EAGLE” ” 
By H. Bedford-Jones. — 


i . pa i 


The May Meiees is a marvelo 
pick-me-u p to minds dulled 
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SS TONDS *WATC CHES 


Genuine. Diamonds Guaranteed. 


CASH or CREDIT 


Wear and OwnaNew LOF. TIS 
_ Style Diamond Ring 


Magnificent blue white, perfect cut 
Diamonds, of unusual ay Wy Yy, 


Prices Greatly Raed 
. We Invite Comparisons 


Our Immense Buying Power for our == 
Ml y,, large Mail Order House == 


fm TT is 


ance, set in engraved an | ONS ee és and our chain of stores == 
pierced solid gold ‘aki fe Si NW) OM JN \ fe errecs) = in leading cities enables == 
ings —an_ extraordinary Ss \ NNW Wi AW passe us to make lower prices == 
showing of the oy Nc nN 2 KG MW, than other = 
new popular A sl \ NN} X\ Ine i S. 


__4/ DIAMONDS WIN HEARTS \< 
=— DIAMONDS are brilliant blue white, perfect =| 
amy All White Gold oun tors are Solid 18-k.. ‘All Green or Yel- 
‘ Oy Gold pe bel are Solid 14-k. 

Piewe ;, B37 - 50, Green Gold, Diamond eee in White Gold. 
\. A WEEK /} « “PRINCESS : 


e s 
N ry * $150, White Gold. “ROS Y, 
“\ $45, dole DiamondsetinWhiteGold.* ‘LADY IRENE,’’$75, Whiteceld. 


Ss Venetian 

\ " In addition to above prices, rae eee Diamond Rings can \ 
\ $1.00 )) atsobe had at $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, \\ 
% and up—except ° ‘Ladies’ Solitaire Cluster,” lowest price of whichis 


. ieee $65, and “Lady Irene,’’ lowest price $75. 


=~ Payments can be made Weekly, Semi-Monthly, or Monthly, to suit your Convenience = 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOG TODAY! 


Everything explained. Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, Pearls, Watches, Wrist Watches, Silverware, 
etc. Any article sent prepaid for your Free Examination. Satisfaction ‘Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Ribbon Wrist Watches Wedding Men's White Gold Watch 
New Fashionable Shapes. Extension link S7-JEWELELGIN = 32 SIZ 
Bracelets if preferred. 


Diamond Rings for Men 


Io Be Successful, _ WY Z 


LookS uccessful— 
Genuine Bidnend > SNS — 


Ring 


wear a Handsome 


No. 282—Solid 18- kk White Gold Watch and 
Bracelet cla ed ps 17- a ewel movement,; guaran- 
Grodit "Ponnct © $45. ($1.00-a ‘Week 
15-Jewel 14- k at $35. Other ee shapes— 
Tonneau, Cushion, etc., as low as $30. 


**Governor’? Dia- ign. 
mond Ring. Blue- ; Ne: 818 2 = reine Sait, Bist 
No. 166-Blue- white white,perfect cut Diaz e model. Stiter'Dial. Gaataateed es 
miemons Po. Recs ee pe im ee Solid SS s years. Your own initia als. ag oral 
ite te} ing is ue } i “ er: signa ure, in ue 
White Gold. Solid Green Gold. Five Gold flied’ y Ba Octagon Wr ciasp.i8: Groom of erm on back of case 


Special at $125 Reduced to $100 pene! mapetne ent ranteed.- A: wonderful Feiee Gore derful bargain at $50. a Tea 
$3.25aWEEK $2.50aWEEK  Pategingts20- oo, $2. 00 a Month $10 Up Senin ee senels 


The Old Reliable Original 
Diamond and Watch Credit 
House— Largest i in the World 
BROS. &CO. is isse ie STATE ST. CHICAGO, iLL. 


Ss in Leading Cities 


LMM 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG — IT IS FREE! 


CREDIT AT CASH PRICES 
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Brings This Beautiful, Durable 


XMINSTER RUG! 


Just a few of these beautiful Axminsters in thie rich design are left in stock. § 368-Page Bool 
While they last we offer them at a smashed price. Only $1 to send now and fA ee 
we ship the rug. Use it 30 days on Free Trial, then if not satisfied, return i —S== 

it and we refund the $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. If you #aRissap 


i 
n 


& 


u 


i - Pia a 
ke} 


aes, 
° - 5) inaeeeree kGpieees 
keep it, take over a year to pay—a little every month. : ; HH He DT pee Om 
Splendid Coloring —Exquisite Oriental Medallion Pattern SS 


Fast Golors—Very : Baraain - es 
Heavy Wool Surface FE RR 2 2 Gat a og ae 


‘saga You must see this wonderful ae * : p 
rug to reali hat a beauty itisan? what a bargain 368 pages—filled with stunning bargains 


at our price.’ Note both the splenaid texture and in furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves,ranges, 


the beautiful colors—tan, brown, green, red and dey Skog wanes dishers. WaeOe 


blue. The pattern is of a rich, orient:...effect with | machines, aluminum . —— a a 


medallion center and pleasing border. An elegant | ware, phonographs, HARTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET Cq 
design usually seenin only thé ost’. xpensive rugs< | 848 engines, cream Dept. 4616 cago, fliino! 
And it is full room size, 9 feet’by 42 feet. A rug |SeParators, ete. 80 J Enclosedfind$!. Send the Rug No. 43DMA34. Lam tohay 

ill b a i ‘ Mae a k days free trial and 80days’ freetrial. If not satisfied, willship it back and yo 
hides iy e proud to own. ry “at our risk. will refund my$1and paytransportationcharges both ways 
If keepit, I will pay $3.00 each month until full price, $39.%% 
is paid. Title remains with you until final paymentis made 


small monthly pay- 


o 2 / P ments on everything. 
Bargain Price, and Gver a Year to Pay Death che, oe ee 


: don daar eae oe pay as much plage nero fora ihe Oe a / 
sma rug as we as or this elegant u room size. > bbe chlgeigge N SPSS CHHSHROSHSSSOHSHOSHSSHROSSSEHEEHHSESESSOSE HERS EHH HEH DEBE! 
So don’t put off toe long. You téxe nojgisk. Keep it FeatherYOUR Nest” | nee 
or return it— but get it now on the%s0 days’ free trial and see how it i 
looks in your own home, then decide. \ end only $1.00 and the coupon now. 
i 


Order by No. 43DMA34. Price $*9.95. Send $1 now. Balance $3 monthly. 


HARTMAN foes ee cargo nc, 


Copyright, 1922, by H 


Street AdCFeSS.cccccccdcee Woieb dcéBesle Sek ee onk Pale coun a ann 
R.F, Diiaicceiice eeabwiecs cdeakwl checosss Oe NO. cccesasces 


TOWN ccccscadecccesccsveccecesdgececuausle® State... scccsee: 


State Your 


Chicago Occupation ANd Color ...,ccccceccses senseccscccecescvoesee 


sates ; THE MUNSEY PRESS, NEW YORE | 
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Gifts to go with the Diploma | 


Hand in hand oil the certificate of ability 


should go Eversharp and Wahl Pen to help 
that ability make its mark. 3 


Pencil sharpening, pencil waste are out of 
tune with modern teachings of efficiency. 
It 


Everybody everywhere uses Eversharp. I 
becomes a part of you, induces clear think- 


ing and that saving ‘‘jot-it-down” habit. 


No other pencil can be like Eversharp; it 
has the exclusive tip in which the lead can- 
Many styles in gold, silver and 


not slip. 
enamel; priced from 65c to $65. Sold 


« 
ne 
Be 


everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Curcaco 


EVERSHARP | 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 


Wahl Pen, with the alle 
metal barrel that holds more — 
ink, matches Eversharp in — 
efficiency and design. The. — 
two in a neat velvet-lined — 

box make a superb gift, — 
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“Put Jones 


“P’ve been planning to promote him at the first 
opportunity. And now it’s here. Watson hasn’t 
been showing the interest in this business that [I 
hoped he would and _ he’s got to step down. Jones, on 

| the other hand, has been studying in spare time, with 
They’ve 


| the International Correspondence Schools. 
| been sending me his reports and I want to tell you he’s 
doing fine. I’ve been watching him and he’s ready. 
Put him in Watson’s place and give him full charge - 
of the department. And-~tell the cashier to see me 
| about his salary.’ 


Great news for Jones. Too bad about Watson. 
But what can you expect? 


When an executive hires a man or when he 
promotes a man, he can’t afford to take chances. 
It’s to his advantage to stand back of the man 
he feels sure will make good. 


Suppose he has to choose between two men— 
one who is studying in his spare time and one 
who is not? 

Isn’t it natural to suppose that the ambitious 
‘man will be given the preference? It surely is! 
Recent events have proved it. 


Our investigations show that the I. C. S. man 
is the first to_be put on and the last to be dis- 
‘charged. Indeed, the thing that held the jobs of 
‘many men during the business depression was 
the fact that they were studying with the I. C. S. 


For 30 years, the I. C. S. has been helping men 
to win promotion and more money—to have 
happy, prosperous homes—to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
‘to you. No matter what your handicaps or how 
‘small your means, we have a plan to meet your 
eircumstances. No matter how limited your 
‘previous education, the simple, practical, won- 


ati tts; 


pee 


on the Job!” 


derfully-illustrated I. C. S. lessons make it easy 


for you to learn. 


All that we ask is this:— 


Just mark and mail the coupon printed below, 
and without obligation or a penny of cost, let us 
send you the story of what the I. C. S. can do 


for you. 


You’ll forget it by tomorrow. Do it today. 
-——— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE = = = — — — — = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


BOX 2138-C 


SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X; 


O ELEC. ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting & Railways 
Eleetric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
(J'‘Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
{_] Machine Shop Practice 
(1 Toolmaker 
[}Gas Engine Operating 
LI CIVIL ENGINEER 
[J Surveying and Mapping 
CL] MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R 
LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 
LJ Marine Engineer 
(J ARCHITECT 
(J Contractor and Builder 
(] Architectural Draftsman 
J Concrete Builder 
(1 Structural Engineer 
CLIPLUMBING & HEATING 
(J Sheet Metal Worker 
(1 Pextile Overseer or Supt. 
{] CHEMIST 


OBUSINESS MANAGEM’D 
LJ) SALESMANSHIP 

CL) ADVERTISING 

LJ Show Card & Sign Ptg. 

LJ Railroad Positions 
LIILLUSTRATING 

LJ Cartooning 

[} Private Secretary 

[L] Business Correspondent 

LJ BOOKKEEPER 

(J Stenographer & Typist 

L) Certified Public’ Accountant 
L] TRAFFIC MANAGER 

(J Cost Accountant 

(1 GOOD ENGLISH | 
{1Common School Subjects 
LJ CIVIL SERVICE 

Cj Railway. Mail Clerk 

LJ AUTOMOBILES 

CL) Mathematics 

LJ Navigation 

LJ AGRICULTURE 

(J Poultry Raising [J French 
[Lj Airplane Engines L] Spanish 


(J Pharmacy CJ WIRELESS LC] Banking 
INBERGsccrvgeccncecedsicadeas dsnsscsoossecooges sacoadenbeseeconeesecoccenusctel easy cudbasisectectoneloan ies < 
Street 2-11-22 

BE INO Sse as ood co Rov on daGdaWss xanuveres scdveVeces ceaGuCdusRDURO RMT eamNW es. Seta ion = eaed 
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OeCUPATION.......cccccccscrsecescreres dis Schccaunousn ony atieanaNoobile ea uavdacbatahgpieeds tek acted aeistwc ged 


Persons residing in. Canada should send this coupon to the Internae 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that yow mention this magazine. 
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do is to put the reader in touch imme- 
_® diately with the newest needfuls for 
“~““g the home, office, farm, or person; 
to offer, or seek, an unusual busi- 
ness opportunity, or to suggest a 
service that may be performed satis- 
factorily through correspondence. 
It will pay a housewife or business 


‘man equally well to read these 
advertisements carefully. : 


Rates in the Mansey Magazines: 


Line Ratey --. 5 Z 
Combination 


Munsey’s Magazine’ - $1.50 Line Rate 
Argosy-Allstory . . $4.00 

Weekly ... = } 2.50 — 2% sail 
coun 


Minimum space four lines. 


= 
= 
2 


dune 17th Argosy-Allstory Forms Close May 20th 


DUE egy, 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


DELICIOUS DRINKS in powder. Just add cold water and 
sugar. Orangeade, Cherry-Julep, etc. Fine for Home, Picnics, 
Dances, Entertainments, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 85c_ clear 
profit on each ‘dollar selling by the glass. Send dime for 10 
glass pkg., best drink you ever tasted, and partic. postpaid. 
7 Kinds 50c. MORRISSEY CO., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago. 


INSYDE TYRES—Inner Armor For Auto Tires. Doubles 
mileage, prevents 90% of ail punctures and _ biowouts. Thousands 
in use. Tremendous demand. Big sales. Liberal profits. Details 


free. AMERICAN: ACCESSORIES CO., B-101 Cincinnati, Ohio, 


“AGENTS & 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
200 .Olive, St. Louis, Mo. Ss ; ‘ g 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, Free Samples. Gold” Sign 
_. Letters for Store and _ Office - Windows. 
Big demand. Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
- 431H N. Clark St., Chicago. ; 


AGENTS—1!50% -PROFIT Handling Household, store and 
office necessity: .repeater;. free sample and exclusive _ territory 
to producers. CHOO DE PRODUCTS, 318-C Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a ne RY Sy ee RO Se NC Ee 

AGENTS to sell two new Auto Clocks, that on account -of 
reasonable price, fine appearance, fully guaranteed, makes this 
the most wonderful . article you. could possibly handle, 
F. WwW. JANSEN CLOCK: CO.; 215 W. Randolph, Chicago. 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. ‘No capital required. 
$100 weekly income. Price sells them, quality gets re-orders. 
HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500. W. 15th, Dept... A, Chicago. 


- AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE’ BROOM... Consists of five 

. parts, has ten. different uses.-It-sweeps; washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER -wants Agents to sell 
complete line of shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive <patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broadway,.New York. 


Inventor Startles Motorists; mechanical. marvel prevents’ blurred 
windshields; one swipe keeps entire. windshield clears 24, hours; 
railways same; sells $1; fits pocket; year’s guarantee; Clarke 
sold 61 two hours.- Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 612, Toledo, Ohio. 
BaTiO Ee ees 


AGENTS—Gur Soap and Toilet. Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo, 


e 

MAKE 600% PROFIT... FREE SAMPLES. Lowest priced 
Gold Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can do it. 
Large demand. Exclusive territory. Big future. Side line 
Acme..Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. = 


$10 WORTH OF FINEST TOILET. SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
waters, spices, etc., absolutely, free to agents on .our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St.: Louis, Mo. ; 


Caen n EEE ERE EER an a a 

WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women,..$30.00 to $100.00 weekly. operating our ‘“‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FORSALE 


in Michigan. . 20, 40, 80 acre tracts. 
Very easy terms. Write today for FREE _ booklet. 


Only. $15 -to-$35 per acre. 


-set, 


Anyone-.can--do~ it.. 


—— | Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, | 
LAND SEEKERS! Opportunity awaits you near hustling city | 


‘SWIGART | 
LAND CO., Y-1245, First National Bank Building, ' Chicago. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS—EASY, QUICK SALES. $60 to $100 weekly. 
Valuable free. premium to every customer. 
We. deliver and collect. Commissions «daily. No capital or 
experience. Wonderful new solid aluminum handle big cutlery 
sells itself. Best year round proper, Sample outfit 


free. Also free Ford car offer, MFG. CO., 


-803 Madison St., Dept. 20, Chicago. — : 


sLIVE. AGENTS MAKE $10 DAY SELLING EUREKA 


on sight. Widely advertised and known.. Get details today. 
A. D. Seed Filter Company, 73 Franklin, New York. 


WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to $150.00 weekly. 


business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full partic- 
Mr. Arthur R. Allison, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED every county to give 
all or spare time. Position worth $1200 to $3000 yearly. No 
previous experience or capital necessary. _ Write for full particu- 
lars. A. E. SEUVER-CHAMBERLIN COMPANY, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS Suits, Pants, 
Blankets, Raincoats, direct woolen mill to “wearer. Big values. 
Donahue made $108.00 first week. Pinocci makes $200.00 weekly. 
Complete outfit free TAYLOR, WELLS & CO., A2742 N. 
Paulina, Chicago. ’ +o SEES se wee 


SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all or 
spare time. Positions worth $750 to-$1500 yearly. We train the 
inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co., 77 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


$1.95: FOR MADE-TO-ORDER. PANTS—Special 
offer to prove our marvelous values in_ EPR, 3 } 
tailoring. Agents Wanted. Earn $30 to $35 Extra Every Week, 
taking orders” for our - high-class, 
No experience mecessary. Write for samples today. . T 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. E-104, Chicago. 


plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions; signs; big: illustrated 
book, FREE, E. PALMER, 500. Wooster, Ohio. | 


AMERICAN: PRODUCTS COMPANY,-5741 American Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


Set. Stainless steel. Guaranteed. . Aluminum handle, — 


outfit, PARKER MFG. CO., 106 Awl St., Diayton, Ohio. 


plumbing unnecessary; thousands enthusiastic users; represen- 


sales helps. Write today. ROBINSON HOUSEHOLD MFG. CO., 
Dept. A-5, Factories Building, Toledo, Ohio...  —s \ 


“ AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little bock of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C_of_ successful 
Story and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your 
copy new! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money: Submit Mss., or write 
0. 


_. AUTOMOBILES © 


: 
Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics, Repairmen, send 


“for ‘free copy of our current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 


information on overhauling, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 


_sterage: batteries, etc. Over 120. pages, illustrated. Send for free — 
‘copy today. Automobile Digest, 500° Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 
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Classified Advertising continued on page 6. — 


You write orders. © 


STRAINER and Splash Preventer for every water faucet. Takes | 


d » Our big All Wool line sells itself. — 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee... Get into this. profitable. 


ulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sales agent. — 


30-day 
measure. 


made-to-measure clothes. - 
HE 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make. sparkling glass name~ 


AGENTS—Sodereze: we are paying $2 an hour taking orders ; 
for this’ newest invention; send for Free Outfit and samples, — 


AGENTS $6 A DAY taking orders for Blue Ribbon Curis, ; 
i. 

deliver and collect. Pay you daily. Write quick for sample. 
Responsible firm offers big opportunity; wonderful. invention; 


tatives wanted; exclusive territory; experience unnecessary; free 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


& 
10 Days Trial 
Send only $1 and we will 
mail you a Lachnite on 10 
days Free Trial. Compareit 
’ with any $500 diamond for 
brilliance, hardness, and 
acid resistance. Guaran- 
teed ever-lasting. Your 
choice of lady’s or man’s 
ng, both solid gold. if you 
can tell it from a diamond, 
send it back and we will return 
your $1 at once. If you decide to 
buy, send- $2.50 a month until 
$18.75 is paid. Nored tape. - 
Give finger 


‘Write Today 375, year 

choice of rings, enclose $1 de- 
posit. 800,000 now wear Lachnites. 
Harold Lachman-Co., 2045S. Peoria St., Dept. 2275, Chicago, Ill; 
Copyright 1922 Harold Lachman Co. 


RN MONEY | 
NT HOME | 


YOU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 

"writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 

Weinstruct you by our new simple -Directograph sys- 

tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 

. 72 Colborne Building : Toronto, 


Can. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. ‘Legally trained 
men win high positions and big suc- 
cess in business and public life. 
Greater opportunities now thap ever 
before. Lawyers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. Let us send 
you records and letters from LaSalle students 
5 admitted to the bar in various states. Money refunded 
according to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Thousands.of successful students enrolled. _Low cost, 
easy terms. e furnish’ all. text. material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120-page ‘*Law Guide’’ an 
“*vidence’’ books FREE. Send for them—NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 532-LA Chicago, Ill. 


eee de yoare. debt 3 all requ 
leading professions. * i d thirty-si 
Cou. ees are described in our Free Bulletin, Send ‘for. it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dent. H-55, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


_ CHICAGO]. 


UUGUINANAUAGUANUAOUAONGDAGSNQUGUADSODOAEOUNOCONOUEGOOOSQDEOSUUEOOOGOOUNORUUSOUOOOQUOUOOODOOUOUOOROONODEOOOOODEONLL: 


Ghe MUNSEY 


For MAY ape 
Is on sale Now If you like 


Good Detective Stories, 
Good Love Stories, 
Good Adventure Stories, 
Good Humorous Stories, 
Good Sea Stories, 


In short, if you like 


good high-class interesting 
fiction (more than you get in 
any other magazine at any 
price) buy the MAY 
MUNSE Y—on sale now at 
: any news-stand; book store 
nec ncn ae or stationery store at 


Twenty - five Cents a Copy. 
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Fiow to Save 
=e DRESS 


Thousands of thrifty * 


ings you can make, 


ORGANOIE 


Dress 


New Polka Dot | 
~~ Pattern 


$439 


on Delivery; 
Made of fine quality or- 
gandie, white back 
ground with choice of 

Harding Blue or Rose §£ 
polka dots, Cut along 
the newest lines with Q 
Tuxedo eollar, cuffs £ 
and vestee daintily set 
off with lace, Jaunty 
gash, belt cuffe and pane 
els around skirt in white 
organdie. Neatly tailored 
throughout. ithout & 
doubt one of the most 
beautiful ‘models ever 
made—it will be all tne 
rage this spring and 
summer, Order quick. 


Send No} 
Money 


Colors: White with 
Harding Blue or Rose 
Dots. Sizes: Wom- 
en’s, 32 to 46 busts 
Misses’, 14, 16, 18 or 


AND COLOR. pci 
W it H k! Just mailcou- pore 
rive Quic & pon or write ac 


letter quick—no money now. Deposit 
$3.39 and postage with postman on ar- 
rival Your money back if not more than 
satisfied. 


International Mail Order House 
~ Dept. X-425, CHICAGO: - 


— ee ee ee ee oe 
Send Polka Dot Organdie Dress at 
once. I will deposit $3.39 with 


Guaranteed 


aS 4 
§ 


If not satisfied I will 


ae 
postman on arrival and examine carefully. 
send it back and you will return my money. 


Bust .......... secrecerespeeede COOP socscceceseecenceseseoons DEDt, X-425 
Name........ ceaganesteopeey eestvesibackohesbacasosseacee gicavesavocvessescoueesseueseden 
Address. .....cccscecsocssseoeses sdscedccenesecinacescenosee Gece scovscneubsecsepestede 
DIY secccccccess Se eaedeee Pee aN, a st cue State......ccscccccsece 


on complete line of high grade 
nationally known band and orchestra - - 
instruments before buying.. Big FREE - 
catalog sent on request. Easy payment 
plan---PLAY WHILE YOU PAY.~: FREE 
lesson certificate with each instrument. 
Musicians Earn Big Pay. Learn to play from 
Jenkins’ Band and Orchestra Books. First violin 
or cornet parts FREE. Our 44 years in business 
is your guarantee of reliable service, Post card 
brings BIG FREE CATALOG. 

J. W. JENKINS SONS’ MUSIC CO. 
9.16 Jenkins Bidg.. . Kansas City, Mo. j 
WO OCA EDVACAL OC 4 GAIDUN.YI.9.5 OR? wee 
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In. answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention. this magazine. 


Gat Automatics 


© Regular'225Ua/aeNow 
25Cal.Only$8 50 
= . @ oma 


Cartridges 


Awarded first prize allover Europe 


Positively the finest auto- 

matic made. Hard Shooter— 
accurate and reliable. Blue 
Steel. Inlaid hardwood perfect 
grip handle. Safety lever makes 
aceidental discharge 250 
ble. Light-weight. ¢@ }850 


25eal, regular hee 50 
value. Now onl ¥. 


32 cal. same as above only pick powerful; shoots 
standard ammunition, $27.50 value $ 4 
now wee Suigee ace —_ 


6-Shooter 
Smith & Wesson Pattern. 


Famous for its hard,accurate’ 
* shooting. Blue Steel, western erip. 


Double action automatic eject- 50 
ing. Fine for target practice. $] 62° : 
Regular price $38.50. Special at 


Genuine German Luger {2°24 2%i- 
Latest Military Model. Very reliable and accurate. raver 
Safety attachment... Shoots American 

made ammunition. 80 eal, oe $2 400 

$75.00 oo our Bhee e —— 


Just name end address and. model you want. We ship 
» ©. D. for your inspection, All ‘our revolvers are 
brand new.. Guaranteed perfect in material and work- 


manship and to give full satisfaction, or mone, back. 
Order one of these specials today. ve 


INTERNATIONAL SALES. COMPANY 
5423 W.Van —— St. Dept. 15, chew? 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments 


Saxophone Book Free 
Tells when to use Sax- 


You ‘can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 
‘popular musi¢é in a few weeks. 
You can take your place in. a 
band within .90 days, if. you so 
. desire. Unrivalled for home 
i entertainment, church, lodge or 
wt school. In big demand for or- 
PS chestra dance music. The por= 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 


You may order any 
Fr ee Tr ial Buescher Instrument 
without baying one cent in advance, and try 
» it sixdays in your own home, without obliga~ 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. - 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments . 

3634 BUESCHER BLOCK 


Easy toPlay] 


|! SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems or eulodiess write 


ELKHART, INDIANA : 


Tels Caen backs files TEScolaae 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. : 
Write, American Detective System, 196 


~ MEN—AGE 17 TO 45. _EXPERIENC < U SS 
Travel; make secret _investigations, “reports. . Salaries: ape 
American Foreign Detective Agency, 320," ‘St. tease Mo.” 


Make Money. At Home. You'can earn from $1 to $2 an 1 ho 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily ieavecdd 
by our new simple “Instructograth’? method.-- No canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how and suarantee you steady work at 
home-and. Day: Gash each week, Full particulars and booklet free. 4 
American Show Card School, 202° Ryrie Bldg. = Toronto, . Can. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
TYPISTS;- wanted by Government. Examinations weekly. Pre- — 
pare at home. Write. for free list: and plan 301, payment after 
securing position. 


CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, -Fhiladelph) = ws x4 


HELP WANTED—MALE > 


‘BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC. INSPECTOR! $110 to ae 
monthly, expenses. paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. —Position guaranteed or money refunded. a 
Write for Free Booklet CM- 30. hace ‘Business = = ie 
B uffalo, Nz : : = i 

_ 
S| 
Bs 


BUSINESS OPPORTUN: ITIES- 


-- MEN—WOMEN.. ENORMOUS “PROFITS. $95 to $100" ‘dai 4 
wholesale: - or’ retail. ‘Manufacturing Polar Bars. Choediate = 
Coated - Iee Cream Novelty. 10¢ Package costs 3e to mak 

Sensational seller. Complete outfit $17.50. INTERNATIONAL 


CHOCOLATE CO., 218 S. <a AVG, P Ceseo- 


PATENT : ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFE 
BEST RESULTS.  Promptness - assured. Send dra: 
model for examination and opinion as to Pes 
Watson ‘E. Coleman, 624 F ‘Street, Washington, D C. 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED | G 
BOOK and record of invention blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. 
Free. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable eaccinet 
‘Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, _Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. If you. haye an invention write ‘for our Gui 
Book, “‘How To Get A Patent.’’: Send model or sketch 
description, and we will give our opinion as te 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F,. ‘Washington, 


PATENTS PROCURED—TRADE. MARKS 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for 
and development of your ideas.. Preliminary advic 
nished without charge. Booklet of information - and 1 
disclosing idea free on request. Richard B. Owen 4 

Bldg.,. Washington, D. C., or 2278- S Woolworth Bld, N 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING — < 


Rag, Jass.Piane, Saxophone, or Tenor Banjo in. 20. lesson 
Christensen” Schools” in most cities, or. learn. by mail. Write 
for Booklet or: poner’ making teacher’s eohor aa emia 
School, 441,°22 E. Jackson, Chicago... ... Sen 


- STAMPS AN D RARE COINS © 


FREE! Sectional Loose. Leaf Postage ‘Stamp. “Albunt: hi the = 
rate of 8 pages each~ month given with subscription to oO 
monthly Journal. oe Se cent stamp for prospectus. UNIT 
STAMP. CO., Demis ow S- Dearborn St., See Bt 


SONG POEMS WAN TED 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR is so! 
music, secure copyright, and print.’ 
ject. Seton Music Oneae: 920 8. 
Chicago. 


i. We will ° compose rr 
it; poems on. any. sul 
Mi higan ss » Room } 


me immediately. I have absolutely the very_best proposition 
offer you. Act now and be eonvineed. RAY HIBBELER, D-14 
4040 Dickens Ave:, Chicago. 


~ WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS — 


‘MAIL OLD GOLD, ‘unused postage, war and thrift 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, jewelry, 
false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or ‘broken. 
diately. Held ten days, returned if ese oe 
todo Co., 254 Lennox —— a ere 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


BIG FACTORY SALE 
Brand New—Strictly Firsts 


These strong High Grade Cords made from fresh stock 
at 50 per cent saving. Absolutely Brand New—first, in 
original wrapper with manufacturer’s name and serial 


number on every tire. Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


and adjusted at the list i ilea is. 
Phot pote india nSe htpllene® basi 


Sizes Price Si Pri i i 
ee $995 Ba rice Sizes Price 


26.75 


sory | 28.00 
32x4 + 16.90 34x4% 25.00 Pe 2 
ust send your n: 
Send No Money — i320" Zowothion: carieh 
size and number of tires wanted. All tiresshipped C.O.D. 


subject to examination. Send Today. Special 5% discount 
for cash with order. Shipments same day order received. 


' Webster Tire Corporation 
110 S. Dearborn St, Dept. 15. Chicago, Hii. 


40,000 Opportunities 


in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried men and 
vomen; “past experience unnecessary; we train you 
| by mail and put you in touch with 
big opportunities. Big pay, fine 
living, interesting work, quick ad- 
vancement; permanent. Wate for 
Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Founded 1916 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
oom 4622, ‘Washington, D. C. 


ia R 
elivered to You Free 3S” 


D for 30 daystrial onapproval. Youcanhave your #f a Jj 
‘hoice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of the famous { is 
RANGER Bicycles. Express prepaid. Factory-to- UMW 
Rider Prices save you 610 to $25 on your bicycle, sas 
if desired. Many boys and girls | 
easily save the small monthly paye 
ments, Parents often advance first payment. 
est quality, at factory prices, express prepaid, 
Lamps, wheels and equipment, low prices. Send 
No Money, d makers. | Write today for free 


lo business direct wi 
he a Cycle Company | tory prices and tasrvel-N\\\ 


Dept. B-30, Chicago)! lous easy payment terms 


<! iu Ml 
oS NG 
S— ki 


Vis " ‘ cic a ry 


MAIL CLERKS — . 
WANTED— Railway Mail Clerks! 
$1600 First Year a Dept. Dzes. Rochester Ne Ye 


ee Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1)sample 
Ce) Railway Mail-Clerk Examination questions; 


Men—Boys 
Over17 <$ nations: (3) list of many government jobs 
SEND COUPON & os se icpe we 
IMMEDIATELY of = BS ICS REP SAS ESE O O28 OO) SASS S108, OSM, 91 0).8 O90 O'O.O' 


rh RGOLCES et cate e eee Sinise esas eee. Bicisie kele'p ees 


A Beauty You'll Say that About this New- 


est Betty Gordon Summer Creation 


Voile DRESS 


Extra QUALITY Voil 


will 
Embroidered Panels bau 


ONLY hd 


398 


Delivered FREE 


Breathing the de- 
lightful spirit of 
@ fine summer’s 
day, this dress ig 
bound to please you. 
It is a new creation of Betty 
Gordon’s, made along Fashion’s 
most advanced lines. © eme- 
broidery, the panels, the lace, 
and every other feature of 
this dress will win admira- 


tion for you wherever Pe 
w s e@ price ia far 
below what you wouldordi- 
marily pay for dresses that 
can’t compare with thie 
one in value. Some more |; 
Zo news: This dress ;% 
will launder perfectly 
and keep that. desirable 
**brand_new’’ appear- ; 
ance. It is @ Femark- ; 
able bargain, . 


Send No 
Money 


Simply send a pos- 
tal to Betty Gor-;%% .- 

don giving your =. ‘ 
mame, address, size ; 
andcolor youchoose 7 
—she will send the 
dress to you at 
once. You pag } 
postman only$3.98 

whenhe brings the 
dress toyourdoor. § 


Betty Gordon pays 
the delivery 
charges. Dress 

is made of extra — 
fine quality voile with 
beautifully embroidered 
side panels. Embroidery is 
exceptionally attractive Swiss de- 
sign with eyelet work. Pretty self ¥ 
material collar edged with beautiful ‘' 
lace and with insert of lace in front. 
Elbow length sleeves with self ma- 
terial ruffling on cuffs. Long flowing 
self material sash ties in bow at back. 


COLORS: Blue, Pink, or White. 
SIZES: Misses, 16 to 20 years; Wo- 
men, to inches, bust measure, 
SPECIAL: Intermediate sizes; 13 
to 19 years. 

STATE SIZE AND COLOR. Order 
by No. 3A326 


BETTY GORDON CO. 


Gordon Bidg., Dept. 5806, CHICAGO 


AccouNTANT | 


| also former Director of the Illinois Society of C, P. A.’s, and of the 


@ Order by 
yN 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 532-H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


“TAMOND & 
DISATCHES © 
Credit at Cash Prices 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG N-139 


| OF TIS ceesir ose tw tne Worte, 


BROS.&CO, t858 708 WV. State St... CAicago,/e. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


This Beautiful 
Book on 
Wood Finishing 
FREE 


: GC complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft—old or new. 

Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. ‘Tells how inex- 

pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. This 
book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives covering capacities, ete. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to apply 


of “The Proper Treatment for Floors, —dries in four hours— penetrates deeply, | 
Woodwork and Furniture.” bringing out the beauty of the grain— | 

obama ins Ltrs alee ieee OL SEUNR  geieyat gt Hel aS OU , made in all popular shades. Color card 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AR-5, Racine, Wis. {| in book, 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction Book on | 


nen ONDA a | 8.6 JOHNSON & SON 


| ce eo. © e Ave 99 
ADDRESS The Wood Finishing Authorities 


| Dept. AR-5, RACINE, WIS. 
CITY & STATE 


Wide eee eRe e eee n ee erereen ener eeeerees Canaeian dees Béanthord 
Derleia Wome ss 3255.5 Osis owas ee ee ae | 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 


| CHAPTER 1 a 


é fgpees ohn ‘brutal omen : ‘It was” | poses 


ne 


ng v eks of suffering, and his present 
t seemed the more inexplicable. _ 


-Anthor ot “Alter a Mion Years,” & Between Worlds,” se Treasures of | Tantalus,” ele, - a 
| years. 


old man had died as quickly as 1 had — 
cele ona nie old man eee, : 
_ young woman turned away from the ticket. 


e -« cull get some one to help you.” 
\dd- to abst: the ack that, ees 

le himself _ had within the hour been 
scharged from. the ‘military hospital after at hand. Her eyes caught his, and she 
the eyes of the young 
again. He frowned and turned abruptly e : 
: away. ee rae 


: ie tered he sone little “alton 


he turned back to her father and stood 
gS ‘watching for some more likely assistance,  __ 
i , while Dibble went sutlily over » the ticket ee 
> window. oe 


i equally ae actions of the I : Taonspicti 5 
a ee 3 


ath ey eit : p . © Cogn | 
SN eo 7 mt 2 Bee aT fang ed ik Y Lae 


NUMBER 5/| 


Pat ie 
Garret Snack 


idolized invalid father, dead now these five E 
The memory of his father was ie. i 
one soft spot in Mert Dibble’s heart. . ce 

But his momentary impulse to ae the 


arisen; for at that instant a. sweet- faced. 2 


window and noted the cripple’s effort with | ae 
alarm. .Sherushed overtohim. . = 
“Wait, father,” she called anxiously. ees 


As she spoke she glanced about hee in- = : 
quiringly. Mert was the only man near 


But on the instant — 
soldier hardened — 


started toward him. 


tee 
Ave 
bisae, 
ay 
Se 
rae 


‘The il looked perplexed and ‘pohaie | 


Thus occupied, he ‘ad nok ates’ oe 


cers ke i a 
iat iy 


Sha rave eae sagan ea Age oth ee fae ve 
s Seen eae YRS etme AY 7 the? Mid Le Sac eases ey 


ous” ‘middle-aged ‘man a eneeed. him him 
He. had failed, too, to struggle de spe the 
his Jean, pallid face. eS 


into the station. 


note that the stranger had ee hin all 
This. obscure a 
apologetically: 


_ the way from the hospital. 


person seemed as heartlessly indifferent to 


the plight of the cripple as Dibble had 
been. He walked by close to the couple, 
gave the girl a searching look, then jerked 
his head toward the young man in uniform 


at the ticket window, and walked on with- 


out so. much as a glance at the old man, 


who had looked up hopefully but seemed 


not to notice the pantomime. 

The girl looked after the stranger, an 
| "expression almost of fear in her eyes; then 
she glanced once more doubtfully at Mert, 
who had now secured his ticket and was 
_ starting for the train shed. A moment she 
stood irresolute; then she braced herself 
as if for an ordeal and hurried after the ex- 
| eae | 


Mert Dibble’ had nearly reached the door , 


ee the train shed when some one touched 


him on the arm. A soit, troubled voice 


“said: 


willing to help my father to the train? I’m 


not strong enough to support him if he | 


- should start to fall.” 


_ Mert turned abruptly, as though the iad 

‘He frowned into the trou- 
-man thanked his escort profusely. 
aman of fine features and polished address. 


“had struck him. 

- bled, shy eyes of the girl. 

"appealing brown. eyes. 

- pealing smile, too, with which she instantly 

veiled the troubled look. But neither eyes 

nor smile appealed to Mert Dibble. In 
fa t, it had been the presence of this young 


They were soft, 


oman which had deterred him from help- 
ing the cripple, though it would have 
‘made any normal otc) man the ane 


eager: to do so. , ) J 
OMTert: Dibble, in one pcnert was ot a 
~ normal young man. Due to his peculiarly 


unhappy boyhood experience, he was a 


‘woman hater of the most pronounced. type. 


_ The two ruling passions of his life were 
devotion to the memory of his dead father 
and hatred of all women on account of the 
acts of one woman who had ni his a 


~ ther’ ’s ruin and death. 


Now, as he looked fist at ‘the ‘gin anit 
Ae at the cripple, who was once more try- : 
ig. to tise seed himself, cone raged within 


3 and I knew I could count on you. oo ae 


solicitude for the helpless stranger. — The — 
girl sensed the fact that she had suddenly — 
become a discordant. element, and effaced — 


moved slowly across the train shed. 


Oy he your pardon: but would you be. 


It was a most ap- 


a splendid. figure of a man—a circumstance _ 
eyes under their snow-white brows. recalled 


before; and then, willy-nilly, he found him- ee 4 


the father was saying. “ This i is my cae 


He most ungraciously : 
pie about awl, a: 


The girl shrank back = 


“JT asked you hada. you. are 2 $0 


But the old man settled the struggle Sat 
this juncture by slipping and pitching ie 
ward. He would have fallen to the floor | 
had not Dibble dashed over aee caught 
him. | 

‘Mert was no tonger tae. at te a: ee 
no longer thinking of her. For the time _ — 
being he was back five years in the old 
farmhouse in Goar Valley, to which. he’ was 4 
now returning; for the time being he was _ oe 
again assisting the faltering steps of his” es 
own invalid father.’ He was now all tender a 


herself by following well in the rear as. they | “aoe 


No one but the girl noticed ible : 4 


mysterious trailer, who was standing - unos- 


tentatiously near the. gate. As she passed oe 
him the stranger favored her with an en- i i 
couraging grin, and again she shrank away ee 


from him almost imperceptibly... 


Settled in his seat in the train, ‘the old. a 
He was” Re 


Mert saw that in health he must have been 


that reminded him the more of his” own 
once stalwart father. But the gentle. brown 


suddenly the duplicates of those | eyes which © ss 
had so disconcerted him a few minutes U “4 


self. face to face once more with that other _ 
pair of browneyess i 2 a 
** Thomas Worthington i is my vameh sir,” 


a Miss Violet a ae Bi are’ 


“But Mert was italy na . a 


fae rin the his. neat i —— 
that. faced him when he reached — 
ome, and from that he fell to 


farm. They had been happy 
_ — was an ode child. Fig 


GG up ‘ ies, teh year ey bad: seen 


house “and ( 2 in for a little while each | 
day to do ie C00. ‘ing and keep the place 
clean. - He was satire of her aud cena out 


rae nee hea come re es 
see work. . What tale of 
. ae | his, big- hearted, -unso- 
2€ ever quite knew, - 
a certain — 


_ his boyhood days on the old 


ve little vas women et fa eer t thee. 


2 3 / a who lived in He Dibble ledaut 


a : : ed tank ‘now, she bal. ong: oe se : 


to a control of his father’ s Lae _ 


tet 
h cied’ ae have ee its ae fa 0 f 
posits, and any farm might prove a bon a 
onge drilling had begun. 2750 4 
The trickiness of the oil prospect ors and 
the ruin they had wrought over the hills 
from Goar Valley by their wildcat specu: 
dations in wells that had turned out dry — 
holes had united the conservative farmers _ 
against them, even to the extent of organ- _ 
izing a band ‘of Night Riders. who. dealt. L 
summary fashion with all attempts at drill- 
ing. Goar Valley for a generation had en- _ 
joyed . the unique reputation of being are 
_ gion that had fought bitterly noire having 
wealth thrust spasees re ee ate 
The woman’s opportunity came when 
Lish Dibble had been crippled for life. in 
the fight between the Night Riders and 
the oil ‘prospectors who had won a tentative _ 
foothold on one of the neighboring farms. — : 
_ As he looked back now, Mert believed from _ 
little things he had reralied that this: fight 
had been brought about any through the” 
woman's treachery. 
Be that as it may, she had eet pee 
employer back to such health as he ever . 
possessed again and married him. From — 
that time until just before his death she 
had estranged the father and his young 
son. - She had carried on a continuous 
campaign, first by persuasion, then by _ 
threats ‘and constant nagging, to get her — 
husband to sell out to the oil men, Final- _ 
ly, five years before, in the midst. of one 
of her violent outbreaks,. ‘Lish. Dibble 
weak heart had failed him and he ae 
sete deae, 57s! ee 
Over his father’ s ad pidy, that tay. the ie 
Gey culaaes ae had me Rees te 


man’s ¥ vigor. ee aay f | 
He was s coming back to Goar : Valley now | 


ims 


is Mt terion 2 * x Se. 


to fulfill ie father’ s inde nae ‘hat ies Oe 2 _ . 


_gerve the old farm home as his grandfather — aes 


had. laid it out and built it, and take up 


the leadership. of the losing fight. Abpaioge 


what they believed meant ra ° 
their beloved Valley. 
_ By now he had almost forgotten the dis- 


harhing: young woman and her invalid fa- _ 


ther whom he had encountered in the sta- 
tion. He was still engrossed with the work 
ahead of him when he got off the train. . 

- Zhen, to his consternation, as he alighted - 


nf glanced back and saw the girl and her 


father getting off also. In his confusion he 
hurried away without looking back again. 

- So it happened that he aid not see the 
man who had trailed him from the hos- 
- pital to the station, and who had evidently 
come out on the same train. It is not 


_ likely he would have thought anything of 


it if he had, for he had been quite unaware 


of being followed. This unobtrusive stran- _ 
- ger alighted, too, and sought out the girl 


_ When she had left her father for a moment 
to look after their baggage. 

“Well, did you get anywhere?” he de. 
manded of the girl. 


Again there was a momentary fright in 


he eyes as she looked at the many but she 
~ conquered. it swiftly and tried to smile. 
“No, of. course not,” she replied. “Vou 
“didn’t tell me you were sending me after a 
woman hater. ‘Why, he’s a young bear!” 


a « Cheer up, girl!” the man answered eas-_ 


“ily _ “T’ve got his number. He isn’t a born 
woman hater. He only thinks he is. That 
ae falls hardest for.a skirt when he does — 


. Just keep after him. Remember what 


he "re doing it: for,’ 


And he jerked his head Seniesa to-. 
ed the forlorn father who sat waiting on 


a bench on the station platform. 


agr reed. 


‘CHAPTER IL. 


WHO. “OWNED DIBBLE ee 


~ 


fyaeee sould remember, had worked for his. 


“Well, I'll do fone Lo can,” the sith : 


and a half a block away entered the offic 


¥ sie first familiar figure Mert Dibble 
saw as he left the train was Firewater 
Joe, the erratic Indian who, ever since 


emblem, except for his” ‘smoldering . 
byes, his only medium of expression, which ie 
now glowed their greeting for the white 
boy to aes ey had been devotedly at 
tached. eta, AAR 

Joe was an impressive hone “despite theo 
fact that a tattered and none too— clean 
cotton shirt and overalls” were his. ‘only 
clothing. Though he was well into middle te . 
_age, he showed none of the signs” of early 
decline so common among savage races. He — 3 
was not over medium height, but Mis 
straight, _ sinewy slenderness made him 
seem towering. His wiry” black hair. fale 
ing to his. shoulders. showed no signs. of. 
gray. Years of devotion to moonshine — 
whisky, to which he owed be title, had 
left no visible ravages. 

Joe’s regular home was a diseputable 
rough pine bachelor shack on the edge of 
the reservation which lay outside Goar 
Valley and beyond the town of Senabaugua. 
But after the crippling of Mert’s father Joo 
had shown his devotion to the half-grown — 
boy by attaching himself permanently to 
the Dibble farm, knocking together a flimsy — 
shack in the woods by the river and living | 


aoe => 


. 


there. He had remained ever since, attend- ie a 
ing the farm as Simple Martha had attend iy 
ed the house. — : : ee 


be Hello, Joe!” Mert Aan Dearly, 
the somberness vanishing from his. face for 
-amoment. “ Gosh, tm, glad to see you!” 

“How do, Mert?” Joe. replied | withont 
change of expression. “ Mr. Beecham he axe 
say you come, so I ae canoe to take 
you home.” 

“Thanks. Til be ws you in , about bali 
an hour. I'll find you down at the river. o 3 
fust see Mr. Beecham. first!’2¢ 3 os a 

Mert turned down the dusty village street 


of Charles Beecham, the village lawyer, 
ay ces individual with | a — : 


"ing indoors, had gone 


: N ob sent we Samete’ our 
to just what bor sia at the 
"sg : ee what we: 


ae Then his une 


you soon ee bod. 4 want to ce 
_ where to find my will when I’m go. 
atime, Mert, I didn’t treat ye rigk 

- made me think ye’d turned agaiet 2 
qt know now whio was 5 with me an’ whi 


“bailt a an’ T “eee it. Of course, ! 
ee an’ I ain’t bound ye to. anytl 

but I hope ye’ll always live here.” 
Neither of them had heard the won 
come down the stairs again, Before either 
could prevent her she had snatched. the 
packet: containing: they will. ~The cripple : 


her, Mert had joined i in. In the st ruggle C 
_the paper fell to the floor. The next mo- _ 
ment Lish Dibble had suddenly — i 
end fallen dead. oe 
At that Firewater Joe : had ‘appeared and - 
heidy choked the woman to death before _ 
- Mert could prevent it, Then Mrs. Dibble 
had turned on them in a fury, ordering the 
both out of the house. She declared that 
she had her husband’s latest will, lee gf 
oe to “her. : 


iS 


- store his father she had Parr 
the ay ooh 


“will ‘extsled, a or “aot: ae hadi oe a 
superseded by another in Mert’s favor, It 
had not been drawn up or witnessed by any 
local person, but Mert remembered a year 


or two before that two strangers. called 


one day, and after a session with his fa- 


ther and stepmother in the sitting room 
chad gone, leaving a typewritten document 
which his: ‘stepmother had carefully put 
4 away. 


Mert had tried to bivesicun under the | 


anion, but that was Joe’s favorite spot 


for a noon nap, and he was just waking 


up from one. Joe swore later that he had 
listened at the window and heard the draft 


of the will Saupe: leaving the farm to the 


wife. | 

As for any later will, the lawyer “its 
: did: all of Lish Dibble’s 
_ just before his client and left no such rec- 
ord in his office. 

Before the coroner’s jury Mert had made 


Aes charge that his father had died from 
the effects of his stepmother’s assault, but 


the autopsy - disclosed no cause of death 
but heart: fare, and the riba was not 
sustained. 
v. ithe district attorney, however, did issue 
a warrant for her arrest on the charge of 


conspiracy to steal and destroy her hus- 


band’s will. But she had never been found. 
Anyhow, the official considered the evidence 


rather dubious. The court had finally ruled’ 
‘that, pending the finding of one or the other 


of the wills, the estate should be adminis- 


tered by a trustee for the benefit of Mert, 


‘subject to the payment of the widow’s 
dower right. That trusteeship still held. 
 “T can’t figure out from any of that, 


Mert, where we could hold your step- 


‘mother on anything,” Beecham concluded, 
when they had finished reviewing the case. 
“t's about as I remember it. 


‘to the records from the district attorney 
and advise with him before taking any ac- 
tion. 
question. As for her stealing your father’s 


will, we ain’t got any real evidence that 
You didn’t get 


he ever made such a will. 
a good look at the document, and you got 


only his word for it, which wouldn’t hold 


in law, considerin’ his condition at the 


ee waive: By oe our 


mile above town they swung into Goar Vale oe 


_ the steep hemlock hills that shot up some - 
business. had died 


cut off abruptly at each end by the closing — 


-many times to the history of this little val- 


father had come among the first permanent — 


. Of course, 
before we decide anything [ll get actess 


Any murder charge is out of the 
outlawry. They had frequently been mad 


ectors, and De: ales 


ae we he pre te 


Hear up the nee | “Vowd "eel more se- 
cure to know for sure you're going to have 4} 
a home of your own. I'll take it up and vee 
yo know in a day or two.” 
Mert left him, and presently y was. eae Re 
paddled by Indian Joe down the familiar 
watercourse of the Senabaugua River past 8 
one well-remembered. scene after another. : 
Around a bend in the deep gorge half a 


ley, Ahead of them were rich farms lying — 
along the flat alluvial land extending a 
scant half mile each side of the river to 


five hundred feet above the valley floor. 
The valley was a little over five miles long, 


in of the hills, the river entering and leay- 
ing through deep, narrow gorges. It was. a 
big, green-rimmed elliptical. bowl cracked ag 
at each end. : 

In his boyhood, beached on cay arm. oe 
the old red rocker sate ie stove. in the” 


iis father’s donee ete ney listehed 


ley between the hemlock hills. ‘His grand 


settlers. The only inhabitants they found — 
were a half dozen families of white uate : 
ters of the same family stock, from whom — 
the valley had taken the name of Goar. 
They were a closely intermarried, clea ie 
erate tribe, and had become known in- 
‘Mert’s day as “ Hookfingers,” 2 because of x 
peculiar tendency among the members of 
the tribe to be born with peeaeely mis- 
shapen hands. ve — 
Driven, into the hills by the iden pio- hes 
neers, the Hookfingers had squatted about 
in ragged clearings in tumbledown shanties, 
scraping up precarious livings. by trapping ate 
and hunting, shady barter, and positive 


ES ER ih 43 ond 


tools by. the Meh haat oil proses in 


“The: hintiereae war Botte 


: pwenes oor se Paes rae poe oe 
r idge of hills that ited from time to time to induce one farmer after 
pees this tide of sudden another to sell his place or his oil right 
_ become a partner in a drilling venture. ] 
they had no success. The farmers. tities 
all oil men crooks. If any farmer sh 
signs of weakening he was waited on b 
a committee of neighbors and made to see 
his folly, 
One by one these stern pioneers die 
and those of the new generation ofte 
proved more lenient. There came a time 
when one of these sons refused to listen. to. 
reason and stood on his rights. as an ind 
vidual to do what he would with his. own. 
‘Drilling for oil was begun. it*™ a 
ee of he oll. companies or i _ Then the Night Riders came into ee 
them to the limit of their boom values ence, made up of a selected and secret — 
arted drilling for themselves. A for- group of men still true to the oath of their — 
erricks appeared. Growing crops fathers. The derrick and drill were wrecked @ 
vere neglected and trampled dome by the and the drillers driven from the valley. in 
rde of fortune-hunters. _ Loree - tar and feathers. A complacent and friend- — 
en the first well ran out. ‘The ee Jy sheriff failed to bring any action against — 
exception, turned out dry holes. the Night Riders and the identity of the 
le boom collapsed. _ The shanty town band’s members never was definitely known. — 
as SPs a PEGE: ‘clever. promoters took ‘The oil men retaliated, however, as was 
: fat winnings to other fields, leaving generally believed, but never definitely 
mer landowners and the rank and proved in court, by inciting the Hookfin- 
rs ruined. a of the hills under the crafty leadership 
m across the hills was at of Sam Goar, head of the tribe, to a con- 
— Goar ‘Valley set-— tinuous series of depredations against the 
bed and sunk all his prop- valley farms. The result was as. planned, 
that every now and then some younger 
heir of one of the farms, tired of being a 
| victim of lawlessness, would sell out and 
by 1 ihe fate of the x men across another attempt at oil-drilling would. be 
made, only to be thwarted anes by the 
- determined Night Riders. <4. 
- But Mert, while he had been cogil cia 
“iy -the ° hospital, had received several dis- 
quieting letters from old family friends in : 
the valley indicating that the oil men had ~ 
- yevived their interest in Goar Valley now : 
~ that the \ war was: over. - More aaaneny es : go 


é nee “ae Ss ie sae 


younge er - generation the ol spirit ot opposi- 


fe tion to the will-o’ -the-wisp_ of sudden for-— 


aM tune had died out. Indeed, there was to 
be a meeting of farmers in the near future 
to be addressed by a promoter from Flower- 
ville who aimed to form a local company 
to exploit the oil rights. 

_ As the canoe glided smoothly anne the 
ae of the river revealing vista after vista 
of level farms and prosperous-looking farm- 

- houses, Mert pictured to himself the land- 


‘scape marred by ugly derricks, the fields 


dug up to lay pipe lines, the old homes 
sold by their money-mad owners, the farms 
abandoned to laborers’ shanty towns. It 
_ was an unlovely picture and steeled him in 
__ his purpose to fight its consummation to the 
= finish. 
They rounded: the last bend betes Dib- 
oe farm should come in sight and were op- 
| posite ‘the sloping lawns of the farmhouse 
next theirs, owned by the widow of Henry 
Flanders. An automobile had just swung 
into the yard and was discharging its pas- 
sengers, a slender young woman and a 
white-haired man who was helped slowly 
and carefully from the car and led toward 
- the house on a pair of crutches. Even at 
_ that distance Mert had no difficulty in rec- 
_ ognizing them as his acquaintances of the 
- train, Thomas Worthington and his mii 
Aer Violet. 
«© Mis’ Flanders’s fired man, he tell me 
she take boarders this summer, young wo- 
man and sick father, «i Joe volunteered 
a sociably. A ‘a 
Mert groanea. ~ Was he never - to mer a 
of this. disturbing young woman with the 
| appealing brown EYES 


cuir 
: THE PERSISTENT SEX, 


FEW minutes ‘later Joe drove the 
canoe up to the landing across the 
iver road from his house. Mert. 

stepped out and then stood on the little 
wharf, gazing with a full heart and brim- - 
ming eyes at the old home. The early after- | 

noon sun dappled the uncut grass of the | 
ue _ yard. The ancient trumpet vine, as luxur- 
dant as ever, festooned the Pate? of the broad 


ne Sees 


a , known as a small boy. © 


- Now it was nearly. snow vhit we 


the Jow-rambli } As i 
could discern time had not "che ged th 
place since the day his father died. 

It seemed now that his father r might. come 
out and hail him at any moment, not the 


‘pitiful cripple of those later years, but the : 
hearty older brother he. had known. D2 os 


child. The spirit of his | father Se 
everywhere about. a 

He crossed the ra in a euies n ere) went. oe 
up the gravel drive to the side door that 
now stood open leading into the dining. fia 


‘room. He mounted the narrow steps and 


peered in. Opposite him was the old. oak 
secretary and in front of it that same ‘chair. 
in which his father had sat that last day 
when he had started to show him his will. ee g 
Now Mert seemed to see him as he was 
then and hear him say again: | at want, ye 
to keep the old place as it is, the way yer. as 
granddad built it an’ I kept it. Poe ee 
Everything about him was. dean and a 
perfect order, Despite her lack of. wits” 


Simple Martha was a good housekeeper. ie 


He heard her step in the kitchen and sud- 
denly remembered that his first job was fo 
get rid of her. He would have no woman 
about his house. He was nC, able to oe 
take care of himself. La 
“ Might’s well get that ot my Dee first ie 
as. last, iz he muttered, and strode, into the ae 
Kitchen: a aN AS 
Martha was very "deat ae was unaware ne 
of his approach till-he was towering diffi- 
dently. over her. Confronted with the busi-- 
ness of ousting this faithful old servitor for 
no cause whatever excepting her sex, Mert 


- suddenly found himself, ridiculously enough, 


feeling the same fear of her that he had 


Simple Martha was very little cy 
to Mert’s eye since he could first remember. _ 
At sixty she was the same squat figure it in 
an habitual stooping posture as in the early a 
forties. Her broad face unlined by thought, — - 
and her expressionless, pale-blue, ‘staring: pee 
eyes looked as they always had. Only 


her thin hair, knotted tightly at the top a 


of her head, showed - the passage of. time. 
He remembered it when it was” iron-gray. ra of 


ist 


| When she caught ae 0: 


: got your home in the little old tenant house. 
“Its yours as long. as. you want it. 
a take care of myself now, 
s me know what I owe you up to date.” 
Martha had cupped. 


Part 


ve ing. aes 
eee Yes, ae ‘course. Of course this is my 
“home. "Thank | you, ‘Mert. Vil repay ye 


nice whilst ye was” away. The Lord has 
pervided Martha fer you.’ 


: none,” Mert grumbled i in an undertone. 


“understand what he meant. 


_ dinner smelled most appetizing. Already 
she was heaping his plate at one end of the 
kitchen table. 
_ado and began eating. But in a moment he 
stopped. Martha was filling a plate for 


ane at the other end of stg table. 


reature. ee 
M a Til eat in the dining room, ” he shouted 


per What say, “Mert? ‘Dide't 2 give ye 
hale meat?” 
BY aso: ae Yes! 


No! Tr mean ae ain't that. 


‘Se 


d, i cata for it, 


- knife, and fork and brushed past. her. 


ae aan _ didn’t ye say ye wanted to eat in n the dinin’ a 
ie All right, Martha. oe can 1 go then. You oe 


“I can 
_Good-by. Let 


| her hand to het ear 
aa looked a little puzzled. But in a mo- 
ment her face eae with: understand- 


of by takin’ good care o’ ye. I kep’ the house’ 
‘pervided a home fer ol Martha | an’ he’s 
To The: Lord didn’t take it up Sah me 


gee the old woman was serenely placing 
“the ‘dinner on the table. After a moment 
~ of hesitation he decided to put off the dis- 
agreeable business til he could make her 
‘Besides, he 
-was- hungry from his ride, and ‘Martha’ s. 


He sat down without more | 


oo herself as well and preparing to eat with 
With a and stand about in the offing ready to swoop 


- down and rearrange any furniture he migh' 


“Teast ‘ot all sit this tnappetiing ooking Y 


the oe room: “door 
< | treated so cavalierly on the train, was bent 


ee desperation, Mert picked up his aie 
He 
slammed his plate down with a force that 
threatened even that heavy ware and began 
eating furiously and self-consciously. And 


the next moment Martha was planted ae : 
y posite him with ber own plate. | 


“Lan’ sakes!” she grumbled. “« Why 


room?” 
- Now Mert was dita 


He paded up : : 


his paraphernalia a second time, dashed out — 


to the side steps, sat down. with his plate | 
in his lap and again attacked his food. And 


once more he -found Martha beside. him, j ; 


wide-eyed with amazement, but Meena 
adjusting her plate to her fat knees. This) 
time he gave up, After a few hasty mouth- 
fuls he abandoned dinner for the day. 

“ Beats all what queer notions folks gts 


in the army!” she muttered as he left her. . ue 


That was only the beginning of Mert’ A 
bedevilment by the well-meaning Martha. sai 


Like all outdoor men Mert was anything - a 
but neat in the house. 


The reaction from — 
his enforced military orderliness ee 
his natural tendency, He never thought of - 


cleaning his feet when he came into the 


house. He always dropped his hat where _ 
it happened to be handiest. He was forever 


disarranging the chairs which Martha kept 


in such strict military conformation, for — 
Martha was as painfully cba as J Mert 
was the other way. bit 

- Whenever he came in it was a iowa cor ne 
Martha to get broom and dustpan and 
brush up after him. Then she would hang | 
up his hat and coat where they belonged 


fa 


get out of place. It was driving Mert Lae i 
the point of insanity by the end of two | 
days. He endured it only by staying out. 
of the house as much as possible. Yet he — 
could not get his courage up to the point 
of making another attempt at oe the oe 


simple-minded creature. a 


But Simple Martha was not the cones Wo- 2 


- man who was making life miserable for the _ 
woman- -hater. 


‘It soon became evident to - ‘ 
him that Miss Worthington, the city board- 
er at the Flanders. ‘house, whom he had 


me ci 


DR ncn h Sp. Ne 


oan LPP LEA Ma cates 
Bare Ee ike 
q one “ 


on ignoring his conduct ail developing: the fleeting the 


- acquaintance. | You may be sure she got no 


ae from Mert. _ 
a ee first maneuver was to stroll slowly 
past the Dibble home in the early evening, — 


either alone or with the younger Flanders 


girl. Mert noticed them first one evening 


when he was sitting on the ips veranda- when he had rebuffed the girl recurr “e to 


yee supper. 

The girls bowed, and Miss Worthington 
Ce and said: ‘ ‘Good evening, Mr. Dib- 
ble. Don’t you remember sonics me on 
the train the other day?” 

Mert grunted something, arose hastily: 
ee retreated into the house. He heard the 


Sah gigs gles of cee ee girl fol- : 


Jowing him. 

o After that he was ene okay be us 
evidence in the evening. Surreptitiously 
_ keeping watch out the front window several 

evenings, however, convinced him that the 

_ girl was systematically trying to attract his 
- attention, and whereas he had heretofore. 
re included her in his general hatred: 
of her sex, he now Aggie her very par- 
ticularly. 3 

Several days later while he was clearing 

brush i in the east woodlot he came suddenly — 

_ upon her picking violets on a grassy knoll. 
| She saw him before he could retreat. | 

“ How do you do?” she exclaimed in ap- 

- parent confusion, favoring him with her 

most appealing smile, which proved even 

less appealing to Mert than on former oc- 

—casions. “TI hope you don’t mind my tres~ 

Denes on your violet bed.” 


“Tt’s all right,” Mert stammered, his 


voice and manner plainly indicating that it 
was all wrong, and started pay Wes 
‘retrace his steps. 
~ “Oh, Mr. Dibble,” ai called after him, 
«“ ‘My father would very much like to have © 
3 you call on him some evening. He often 
| Speaks of how kind you were to him on 
_ the train that day. He suffers a great deal 
and is very lonesome, It would be a great 
kindness if. you would drop in and talk 
to him once ina while.” 
Mert had tured toward her sehen 
as she spoke. Now when she mentioned her 
| obit e father there ‘was a pathetic 
~ expression i in her brown. eyes that appealed 
eaninily, to the: voune farmer. as. 


na resolving. that ions would call teed 


~and liking for the old gentleman. | 


, father, the man see ices epee eal 


Seta the Feeling. SE sue a “i 3 


him. But he repressed j it at once, and mu : 
i i about pies pretty a 


a, 


‘The Snes of a see ‘oars me 
invalid stuck in his mind, howeve E 
fell asleep that night thinking abou 


lake aid eit a ease evening: vie the 
sufferer. He came away full of sympathy 


from constantly reminding him of pee ‘i ie é 


ns 


sare by anne a 
But the next evening & Miss Worth ngton 
unwittingly lost the ground she had sane. 
Mert was just finishing supp 
until Martha had finished hers, 
avoid eating with her, when he d 
outside and looked out to see iss 


stone ‘evidently: paws on) 
Mare Noah oo 


of him, He took it 
above he heard 


he fled 


si . ong ide : all 


I’ve met Mr. Dibble,’ ” a ode girl 

led, “and if he’ S. home i want to thank | 

‘for giving father such a pleasant eve- 

_ It did him a lot of good.” 

te Wal, now, “Mert was here minute ago. 
He musta gone to the barn to help Joe 

finish the chores. _ “You. set down an’ Pll 
eal him’? 

She shrieked his n name in vain re the back 

door. : 


Ry 
- 


_ somethin’. . He'll be in any minute.” 

_ So they settled down and exchanged such 
“remarks with Martha as they could make 
her hear, and in between visited between 


nents: on Simple. Martha’ s peculiarities. 

~ It was getting late, and duties at the barn. 
“must be attended to. — So in desperation 
‘Mert finally went to a window overlooking 
the porch roof and shinned down a porch 
pillar. He made his way to the barn and 
- finished his chores, but when he returned 
"cautiously to the house he still heard in the 


shrill comments. - 

ott had been a had day with Mert i in the 
“fields. He was dead tired and longed to 
get to bed. But nothing would induce him 
to run the gantlet ‘of his callers. So he. 
dropped. into the tall grass under the win- . 
dow where he would be able to note. the 
said departure. eer ys ae 

But, ‘his grassy Shed was soft nd: the 
oe warm evening breeze very soothing. Twice 
he sat up~ ‘and shook himself to prevent 
drowsiness overcoming him. Finally the 
combination of weariness and comfort and 
the drone of conversation was too much for 
. He went sound asleep. . Once or 
rice he roused up a little, but not enough — 
remem ber c where ae was. Me was ee 


-tuated now and. then by Simple. Martha’s 


sa up broad us ‘Some- 


ing to readjust himself to this surprising 


aff You: jest see a white? ich ee. | 
ike « He? S probably. gone back in the lot fon, 


- ‘themselves, giggling over sotto voce com- 


_ sitting-room the voices of the girls, punc-- 


pubis ee geet 


hte had ed a hias what a ey not *@ 
make out. He looked up at the window. — if 
The eae was out and all was ae within. Gas 


the. moon eat was high in the ee Wek << ue 
first lay down had set. There was a suspi-_ 
cious grayness over the hemlock hills in the 
east. He had slept nearly all night. 
_ As he sat there, still unmoving and trys 


discovery, he heard twigs crackling over in 
the woodlot just across the fence, then ; 
stealthy receding steps. ; pS peer 
“‘ Who’s there?” Mert fen ed. co a 
The steps ceased and he got no answer, i 
‘but absolute silence. That response indi- : 
cated a human intruder. Mert jumped up. 


- vaulted over the fence and plunged into the — 


underbrush in the direction from which the 
sound had come. 

At that the steps were renewed. Nee 
they went crashing away through > the | 
thicket in a broad run. Mert followed. 
Across the woodlot he ran, bumping into 
trees in the darkness, his face whipped. bye 
twigs and low branches, stumbling, falling, a ie 
righting himself and rushing on, apparently - 
neither gaining nor losing on the fugitive. 

At the farther corner of the woodlot he 
reached the rail fence separating it oan © 
the river road. He leaped over it just in 
time to see in the half light of dawn a man - 
_ jump into a car that had been parked wy 
out lights by the roadside. The engine 
whirred, the powerful car leaped up into | 
the road and was off at full speed before 

[ert could get within a dozen feet of Glee 
Not too soon, however, for Mert to note 
the type of car. It was a Tacing, model of 
an unusual design, and even in that light 
he made out its peculiar features so clearly 
that he knew he would recognize it if. he Ss 
saw it agen. Bn 


ale 


CHAPTER fies 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


; gai ae 


USTRATED. in the pursuit: hs ae o 

_ mysterious marauder, Mert | turned | 

thoughtfully back to ‘the house, puz i. 
- ling over we it could | mean. Be first 


mA 
As 
{ 


EUERR IO 


Brotion when he oe the. eel was that! ; 


_ it was one of the prowling Hookfingers who tion ol t 


--were given to minor depredations like f 
 chicken-stealing or 


potato bins. But the flight in the car made 


; _ that unlikely. Those improvident squat- 


a ters didn’t drive powerful motor-cars. 


It was useless to investigate until day- 
oa light, however, so he turned his attention to 


_ the more pressing problem of how to get 
into the house without revealing to Simple 


Martha the fact that he had slept out over- 


_ night. That might be difficult, inasmuch as 
‘it was her invariable practice to lock care- 
fully all doors and downstairs windows at 
5 OG a 
- He considered the possibility of éimbing 


back by way of the veranda rail, and then 
he noticed that the sitting-room window, 
_. the one under which he had slept, was 


i ‘wide open. Without stopping to find the 
reason for this unusual circumstance, he 
- took advantage of it by climbing in and 


2 getting another hour of sleep before begin- 


ning the day. He did not forget before 


entering to wipe his feet off carefully so 


? - that he should not reveal his secret to the 


sensitive eyes of his housekeeper by leaving 


‘ iS mud tracks across the sitting-room. . 
_ Nevertheless, when he came down in the 


: : ‘moming just after Martha he found her al- 
_ ready hurrying fussily into that room with — 


= her ever active broom and dust-pan. Mert 
followed her curiously and saw across the 
old Brussels carpet well-defined foot-prints 


of black muck unmistakably from the 


woodlot and smaller than his own by sev- 
eral sizes. 


lowed the trail of mud back across the. sit- 


é, ting-room into the dining room - and direct 
to the old oak secretary where his father 
had kept his papers, most of which mee: 


- there much as he had left them. 


A glance showed him that the lock of oe - 
7 | He opened it — 
_ and found the papers within in confusion.. 


secretary had been broken. 


Nothing was gone as far as he could dis- 


cover after careful survey, but everything. 
_ had been thoroughly overhauled as if by 

some one making a search for something he. 
fe man, 
S : Bbeat the pest disturbed. one e 


could not find. There was. a gin else 


robbing grain and 


to the east meadow one afternoon when he _ 


across the meadow i in his” direction. -Thei 


older man’s side, eo to an elaborate 


He made no reply to Martha’s | 
- grumblings as she plied her broom, but fol- 


lays he puzzle ne. 1 
Then: sates’ ‘happenings ie ‘along 
drove this partly from his mind. . ete 
He was cultivating i in. the corn field next ap 


saw two men come out of the woodlot and 


actions were -so strange and: their appear- 
ance so unusual that he “paused — and 
watched them curiously. — One was an 
elderly man in the garments of an old- - 
fashioned country preacher, long | “black ee 
coat, white tie and “broad-brimmed~ black 
felt hat. He had a fat smug face and Pe 
minded Mert of the-patent medicine vendor oS 
he had once seen abide in | the seach 
on the tail of a cart. «2 ESE 

The other man was young om dapper, Rit 
reser 4 in the latest mode, “a_ danged city” 
dude,” Mert decided. He was close to the — 


out at arm’s pes and. yess to oe 7 
pRotanes, a oe SO * This he carried — ae 


several dex te companion at his ac and : 
the eyes. of both: men glued to the forked 
stick. Neither seemed to have seen the 
young man watching across the fence. 

Suddenly when they were near the leuees a 
they stopped with a: joint exclamation. of e 
delight. The forked stick had turned in 
ute older aaeearh hand and | pointed: to 


rea locked across. the fence 
to see Mert for ~ first time. 


his ‘monotonous progress ; 
green rows. a mien were: act 
ishly. -Tunati 


: ir me nee oe ine He. ected. to. go 


horse to the fence the man with the forked 
- stick made a little mound of stones to mark 
‘ the spot toward which the eee tod 
a had pointed. — & 

“ My dear Haslip,” ke proclaimed sono- 
oe “You start your drill on that spot, 
and we will strike fortune beyond - the 
dreams of avarice both for ourselves and 
for the good young man who owns these 
rich” acres. ‘It’ll be a as or ay: name 

is 2 isn’t Gantry? 6 
Mert saw the. light. now. T hese 1 were 
a ioe of the hated oil men. 


saying. C1 congratulate you on having un- 
der your land an invaluable deposit of oil. 

- We’ re from the Flowerville Oil Develop- 
ment Company. This is no gamble. ‘It’s 
a sure thing. You've heard, no doubt, of 
he wand test for oil. Of course in the 

| . hands of most people it is a fraud, but 
Prof. Gantry here. has worked it out scien- 
tifically. He has been with us for years 
‘ aie tests mainly | in the Southwestern 
_ fields, and he has never been in error yet. 


Our Dest. paying gushers have all been is 


cated by Ai ee hs Sa 
_ * Now he has just Oe a. ic ie 
posit: ‘under your pasture lot. 
make you a liberal arrangement, paying 
down a good sum and a royalty on all oil 
produced. In case of failure we will agree 
to repair all damage done by our drilling 
and leave your farm unharmed. You have 

emote to gain and nothing to lose.” 


Mert. stopped short... 


ath,” he announced positively. “I’m 


with 1 them. ‘While he was: hitching his old 


woman is here or not?” 


by. turns ah ie. ‘young Soper but be re- 
ae} mained obstinate. 

i T @ved to go into the house with him where | 
they could do some figuring that. might 
a convince him, but he refused brusquely and — 
finally very pointedly. turned his back on 
them and went into the house. 


that will pretty near accomplish our pur-— 


They begged to be ae 


_ The two oil men lank at on other in » 
Srcust. 
“ Well,” Haslip asked, ‘ coe we. got to 
beat it without Gnding out whether ‘the Pee 


“Tf she’s here,” Gantry replied, “she 
been watching us out of a window some- 
where. I ‘heir that bird. If she sees. eae 


pose. All we want to do is to let her know | 7S 

we're watching her so she won’t try any 

eas business. Maybe she hasn’t got here 
She’s due to-day sure, though. rete 


: sea around down the toad a little while a 


- “Ves, Mr. Dibble,” the man Haslip was _ 


We will 


_ They were ppc the house now, dae 
es i that’s your game you" re wastin’ your” 


goin’? to sell ae farm ¢ or fa oil Bea a 


ay 


that’s due me and to cut Joose 


and keep our eyes peeled. She ae come ce 
along.” 

As it turned out, they had not ene 46 
wait. They had barely reached the bottom: 


of the drive when a livery car from Sena- 
-baugua swung in. 
back seat was a neatly dressed, well-pre- 
served woman in the forties, of the blond | 


The passenger on the i 


type, with a hard face anda hunted beat in 
her cold blue eyes, HK 
“There she is now,” Gantry extined: 
stepping out into the drive and signaling 
the driver of the car to stop. ae 
‘The woman’s face suddenly went pale as” 


he stepped up to the side of the car. 


“Vou!” she exclaimed. ie ne eo 
‘Ves, I!” mocked the man. “ 86. you 
broke from cover at last. What do hie 


propose to do here?’ ; ie 


“Nothing that concerns you, R ne a 
clared defiantly. “ You and your precious 
pals kept me in hiding for years by making © . 


me think there was a charge standing — 


against me here. I’ve learned the truth at 
last, and I’ve come back to get the money 
from this — 
dirty little hole in the ground for ite 
You'll have no more hold on me.” oF 
“Just remember this, my ene. lady,” ig 
- Gantry retorted. “ We have - other evi- © 
dence up our sleeves where we can use it ah: 


an let Oe one word cls Leas us.’ 


< « Maybe 5 so,” is ler ane a but 
: een: look. real in court, believe me. 


oe Loan 


i mentors, continued on to the house, -A 
- moment later Mert Dibble, standing in the 
door of his home, after five years con- 
fronted his hated stepmother. He had ex- 


pected to hear from her soon through Mr. 


- Beecham, his trustee, but to meet her ee 


- unannounced took his breath away. ‘She oe 


: was the first to speak. 


“No use in glaring at me, Mert. I can’t. 


- do you any harm. I’ve just come to talk — 
to you about settling the estate.” 


“Vou can’t talk to me,” Mert managed 
EG to say without offering to invite her in. 


«Mr, Beecham attends to all my business. 
~ Go an’ see him.” 
“© And don’t ever come back,” he ed 


with a burst of fury that left him white and | 


, : oe 


Sor: ‘ae sneered, o Nery’ well, young | 


ae ‘T suppose I can’t blame you, but 


_ J’ve been punished pretty well already fore oe 
all the harm I did here. Let me give you 


} - one piece of advice, though. It’s not be- 


cause IT want to help you, but because I - 
: fas ‘to block some people who’ve injured 
ne Don’t have any dealings with the © 
ge who ut left, or an ybody connected 


with them. They’ re crooks. Watch out 


i for what meee in this dave bon the 


. “next year.”’ 


She entered ue waiting car: and drove 


= off. i, 
“Mert sat Aor a oan time vidnkiee over 


“she situation. Then he called up Beecham 
and told him of his meeting with his ati 
: _ mother, and gave him authority to use his 
judgment: in dealing with her. After a 
little more thought, he went down to the 


back lot where Firewater roa was ; content: 


edly at work. sa 
| Toe,” Be: euiek e i How'd you like an- - 
; pee 
_ Joe came as near showing emotion : as she 


other job than this?” — 


& had in life. 


Parse oe ‘aaa fire) me, Mert?” 1 be asked T 


rs 2 ra ote F 


The oil men went off eve the road: ae : 
- the woman, frankly disturbed despite her at 
_ defiant manner in the presence of her tor- _ 


| iancl-obets of ete ‘ 


pane was not 


Sas PSR e 
! = Tew: 
2 


: word to. the wise is. sufficient. ‘Drive on, going to oe von differe 


tied ‘igi as. ~~ 


ea Dine ‘of em. eee 
to-day. I turned ’em d 
probably try to put it over by 
va Ae Sam Goar'll hay 4 


to the cdjetectes 9 ‘of ete sie an fror 
efville. Mert had meantime been 
preparations for ite 


out as to their 


SCAR, the 
She 


His « canvas” of , 
ies was 


heir athe of his fellow-conspirators the states” 


gee im in ee ape were a “scant coun 
from both generations, and he. suspected 


than the: use of moral suasion. 


x “cunning, had proved resourceful in glean- 
ie information. 


valley. He proved fickle, and seldom 
a farm. VAR. labor was scarce during that 


where he pleased. and when he pleased. In 


this way he managed to gather the barn- 
yard gossip of every section of the Maa 


in the course of the next two weeks. 


were really hotly for the oil prospectors’ 
‘group ‘were planning to pack the meeting 
by bringing there every hired man and out- 
sider they could muster, including a good 


early so that the opposition coming later 


tei. 


limit, and these he took into his confidence. 
. He decided also to do some packing of 


doubtful camp-followers. ‘Down in. Sena- 


newly returned soldiers like himself, eager 
for excitement. 


‘If thé oil crowd tried to pack : the meeting 


D bbe: little schoolhouse held 
: about ‘fifty persons at the utmost, in- 


luding standing room. 
e of men from outside the val- 


a tee 


heard just after dark the agreed signal ob 
_ Firewater Joe, a whippoorwill call repeated Oy 


that. when it came to the pinch they would 
be willing for the most part to go no farther o 
ing,” he announced. 


In the meantime Joe, with true Indian fellow ‘work for Mis’ Flanders he say Mis’ 


Cut loose from Dibble 
~ farm he had been doing day work about the. 


- _ worked more than a day or two on. ‘any one 


“summer after. the war he could. work about © sellum oil, 


_ From him Mert learned that some of 
those who had been non-committal to him 


proposal, and that the men of the pro-oil 


‘sprinkling ‘oF, “Hookfingers, and get there 
— would. already find the little. schoolhouse — 
He also gathered hints from Joe that 


a enabled. him finally to pick eight men on . 
“whom he knew he could depend to go the 


“he meeting himself. But he didn’t propose. 
to depend on erratic hired men and other 
baugua were a. considerable | number of 
| Mert was intimate with 
: ‘some of them and. gathered together. fifteen | 


‘raucous young veterans itching for trouble. 


they pal tun against a pretty stiff coun-— 


To give color. to. 


vas circulated oe the 


y ment that as. many residents of Senabaugua 
il as would be interested in buying oil-stock 
a he be welcome at the meeting. — 


SNe ee ge 


‘The evening before the meeting Mert. - 


three times. Down by the river in Cee 


edge of the woodlot he found his scout. 


‘Women goin’ raisum hell with oil sot es i 
“ That Hookfinger co 


Se 


Flanders she all time talk she want sell a 
farm, get heap rich from oil well, go to city. 
She say any woman wife one ie. fool not 
make husband get rich quick. She all time ae 
callum up, women on telephone and say Shee 
She say all women go to meeting make men 
How can you do? White man 
no can fight woman with club. White _ 
woman beat white man with tongue. You oe 
no like women, Mert, you better say ro 
meeting.” ee 

Mert’s high hopes of “ pee housing ” a 
the oil meeting or at least of standing up 
and talking down and outvoting the advo- __ 
cates of well-drilling dimmed instantly. He 
had counted on a group of some fifty male 


neighbors before whom he could express 
himself with the utmost freedom either: © 


with tongue or fists. Mert had no trace of 
shyness about him where men were con-.| 


cerned. But introduce a half dozen women 


into his audience and his tongue would be re 
tied and his hand stayed. | 

_ Furthermore, he knew enough of wom- 
en’s influence to realize that Joe’s report ofke 
the feminine sentiment in Goar Valley ar-_ 


-gued ill for the success of the anti-oil ee 


movement. He began to fear that even his): 
pledged supporters might be affected. He _ 


“was wise enough to see, too, that any bru- 
tal measures taken in the presence of these 
“women, 


particularly any demonstration. ois Se 
against them would do his cause more harm a 


than good. 


_ He paced the floor of ae room until late is 
that night trying to. decide upon a course 
of action. He got up early, his mind made 
up. Before it was fairly daylight he was 
on his way to Senabaugua. “A. selected” ye 
group of his friends, under the pretense 2 


that they were to hold a veterans’ organiza-_ - 


‘tion meeting, had ‘nae aeiler | ina 
private room at the Senabaugua Hotel. 


There for the second time in the Hato 5 St 
of Goar Valley a band of Night Riders ; 
was: organized. The plan enthusiastically — 


agreed upon by the young dare-devils was 


to go to the meeting inconspicuously and > 


watch proceedings. ‘If Firewater Joe’s pre- 
diction that the women were planning to 
control the meeting should prove true they 


~ would lie low until after it was over and the — 
Then Mert « : 


feminine influence removed. 
was to detain the oil missionary under pre- 
text of asking him for further information. 


Meantime the rest. of the band would — 


‘doar on and put on the traditional masks 
of the Night Riders and lie in ambush 
for the party with the oil man. They'd 
remove the prospector to a secluded spot 


and treat him -rough—so rough, in fact, 


‘that he would see the wisdom of leaving 
- Goar Valley alone. And the Night Riders 
would remain permanently organized and 


ready at any time to make it unhealthy — 


_ for anybody attempting to do any drilling, 
just as the. band had done with whom 
_ Mert’s father had ridden a decade before. — 

The little schoolhouse was packed to 
a geowe when Mert Dibble arrived at 
the meeting. Others were still coming. 


- After changing their original plan the con- 
- spirators had decided that it was better to 
come late and individually so as to make 
_ their presence as inconspicuous as possible, 
~The 
‘women of the valley were there in force. 
oT hey occupied the benches while their men — 
- folks stood in the aisles and at the rear. 


_ Firewater Joe’s tip proved correct. 


Those who came late craned their necks 
in at the doorways or stood outside leaning 
over the sills of the open windows. 
© platform back of the teacher’s desk sat a 
SOre OF. reception committee of two. One, 


_of course, was Jim Plunkett, trustee of the 


- Goar ‘Valley School District, gaunt, stoop- 


shouldered, his Abraham. Lincoh whiskers — 
newly ‘rimmed for the occasion and his 
new ae, i 
Plunkett would be with the oil 
He was a chronic chairman in ‘tae 
yeetion and was always for any cause whose — 


shallow blue eyes gleaming with self-satis- 
oak 


_ Sponsors flattered him by making him pre- 


On the 


he growing ee —. 
of one lai noses. fo ae 


He chuekiet angry with: isatistagtion a 
moment later, lewever, after taking. an | in- 


his gang was on hand speak scale odes 
the audience. The speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Alexander Cc pe orp) ees r 


biacfone a be impressive 1c mrait HID Ae 
jovial, and dressed in an easy-fitting but | 
expensive knockabout costume. FE 
large part of his audience with him from 
the start. Beginning with a brief” -descrip- 
tion of the methods of locating and ela 
oil wells he went on with a histo ry of: 

oil business i in America, telling - story 


with. erowing uneasiness chee , ) 
he had Fodtine on. as his stanc ni 


owning Menten to yore ae ‘ rolling | 
by giving us the right to drill. a test we } 
on his land before we 2 commit d ours 


cons are: saci Aiepostts. of i oil. 
valley. But before we 
here or ask you to spend any W qk 
out with one well. If it pans out we 

options on all your land i the nat 


nce 


1e blu 


_ Siding seul of ae or. r other. oe iy fees hones 


hak es 


pasate RIE Sn eS 
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ds was sree ceaiting i Mrs. Pan o 
_ The brown eyes of the young woman wer C 
neither friendly nor pathetic this time 
_ They were keen and_ searching. Mi 
shrank involuntarily. He felt as Gf the 
E vent a e is ‘pact young woman were looking right through a 
be wks promoters him. But he shook off his hesitation and 
: peer ey who would only be- steeling himself to push through the encir- 
3 wie desooesaat else do oe cling ring of women, he had nearly reached 
f experin and ‘Dunsmore’s side, when Miss Worthington 
pushed her way ‘through to the oil man . and 
said something to him in a low tone, turn- 
ing and glancing at Mert as she did $0, 
Dunsmore looked his way for an ‘instant 
Then he straightened up alertly. - 
“ You must excuse me, good sce but 
I find I must break away. I have Just tim 
_ to make my train.” . 
The little throng about him parted and 
flanked by Violet Worthington on the left 
and Mrs. Flanders on the right, one Flan- — 
ders girl leading and the other bringing 1 up 
_ the rear, he went swiftly out to his waiting — 
car before Mert could intercept him as 
planned. His feminine bodyguard stepped 
back, he settled himself in the seat, a 
e 5 sectet t that was. ‘causing a word to his chauffeur, and with a roar 
2 to 0 hum with sis nee - the car shot away into the night, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that calculated upon by the © 
(Night Riders and i in which they were tym ing. : 
‘in wait. 
FSO _ Mert had already confirmed one suspicion 
Is is pie. crille.” ” =f Poo _ by a glance at his watch. The last train 
anders — — out | to even out of Senabaugua station that night had — 
| left a half hour before. And as he watched — | 
the powerful racing car leap into the road - 
he noted something else. 
It was a car of the same eae eke 
as that which had borne away his eae 
ous burglar 1 two weeks before, 


: ‘CHAPTER on ee 
: 50 PRE NIGHT RIDERS. 


BERT DIBBLE’S mind was ee a 
two puzzles as he returned to his 
waiting band of new-fledged Night — 
‘Riders and broke the news to them that — 
their plan had been frustrated: ‘But it A 
—— ae to = not to take his oanenies - ae 


aoe 
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of his danger. 


te his confidence. in cy to A either: ae 

: He was too ‘uncertain of 
his suspicions and too puzzled as to what 

— could be their meaning in case any ea aad 
should prove correct. ; 
_ In the first place he had an uneasy feel- 
; ng that Miss Violet Worthington had in 
‘some uncanny fashion divined the fact that 
he meant mischief and warned the oil man 
It might be nothing more 
than woman’s intuition of which Mert had 


them at present. 


heard, coupled with a natural interest in 


_ the man with whom her hostess, Mrs. Flan- 


ders, was doing business. Nevertheless, it 


; worried Mert and gave him a tendency to. 


_ look on Miss Worthington as an active 


enemy instead of merely the persistent nui- 


“sance he had hitherto regarded her. 
. The second puzzle was the resemblance 


| ees the car in which the oil man had 
come to the meeting and the one that had 
_ borne away his strange burglar. Of course 
_# was perfectly possible that it was a mere 
coincidence that both men used the same 
& type. of car. But it was a very unusual 
_type of car, of a make he had never seen in 


the valley before. Why any one should rifle 
his old oak secretary was mystery enough. 


_ Why the marauder should be a wealthy oil 
man from Flowerville or one of his emis- 
-saries was a greater one-still. 


He kept his council regarding these in- 


‘tangible phases of the problem and merely 


told the gang for some unaccountable rea- 


son the oil man had departed in a hurry 
in a direction opposite to the one from 
which he came. 
band broke up that they would take no ~ 
further action until the drilling machinery 

for the Flanders well began to arrive. Then 


It was decided before the 


they would resort to old-fashioned ee 
tive tactics. 
After thinking over he Heeided ¢ to take 


his. trustee, Beecham, into his confidence as 
far as the ‘burglary and its attendant mys- 
_ tery was concerned. 


As for Miss Worth- 
ington’ s connection with the matter his sus- 
picions seemed too: Sia ai to dh: dis- 


_ cussed. 


2 Twas wast goin’ to call you up, Mert, 2 


said Beecham when the young farmer en- 


tered the lawyer’s office the next morning. 


es ee t got an acceptance ere our offer from your 


ehh hate 


‘tlement. of the estate or your fathe 


barrel—ever turns up, this ; agreement fae 


my bean oe botherin’ mea heap n mote'r nn 


He was interested in those papers. Now 


tary and at the same time was interested i in’ 


says. What papers would she be interested 

in? Did she find em? The answer to the 
‘first question is: one or both o’ those wills. 
I'd say to the second that she hadn’t found _ 
em yet, but hadn’t given up. If she didn’t. i 
“make way with your will she’d still be ines ae 


‘makes me think, 


sign off all eee rights a the . cout 


if it’s ever found. I guess she needed he 69 
two thousand pretty bad. It leaves” shoohige th ce 
short 0’ cash, but it’s a cheap way to git — 
rid of her. ‘Of course\ if that other will 
leavin’ everything to her—lock, stock, an’ 


hold. But she swears she ain’t got any such 
will. So there ye are. If she had it she’d 
probate it, Pd say. a couldn't worm a ‘thing 4 


“ Well,” Mert se «“ <7 Hees ae 
course. 
settles that. 


out of hore lee : a 4 
4 


Can’t see any harm in it Set that 


i % 


that.” 

_ He then told Bechans all about ee mys: a 
terious burglary, the man who addressed A 
the meeting in the schoolhouse, and the __ 
duplicate cars. ‘The lawyer thought ie 
silence for s ‘some minutes after he had fin- 
ished. — yp 
«Wal, Men, ” he sai finally, “ hs way” 
it looks to me is mebbe we aren’t done with 
this stepmother 0’ yours yet. Here’s the 
dope. Your father kept his private papers — 
in that secretary, and so did you. Whoever _ 
directed the robbing of that secretary knew © . 
enough about the inside workings of your. 4 
house to know the papers were kept there. a 


who knew about the contents of that secre- fy 


them? Why, your stepmother. ee 4 
“ Now, let’s see how come, as the feller . 


» ; a 
fear 


terested in doin’ so as long as she had the | 
other will up her sleeve and was in doubt — 
which was the last one. ‘On: the oth, hand; a 


secretary and nee we'd overlooked it _T 


ae par vga father had access te ° 


art: was: further. ee eat sinus 4 a 


raid was” on” ‘two of the crowd. would be 


: . detailed to stay at home. Asa pees - 


of - Mert would be seen joining these two at one 
, of their homes for a poker game. Well after 


ill she coe ‘she al is 
have a hunch soe 


S Tea ieee said Mert. “Ifthe 
5 was the same and what you say about 
woman cee oes then end and ‘this me 


oe punch any rummies ee ae i fought sai 


. though ‘Becta ‘made a trip to 


vi ville. for that a oe, he 


. had ae a ‘little Honey pith ‘the ea of 


_ thor ‘aah ciate tat one, Sortth 1 no ee 
ot ee the coe aaa Sah 


to the ast ‘ditch, : “The Night 2 Riders 
several secret meetings and laid care- 
é for their next move. -Tnasmuch eb 
vor id fall at once on residents of 


eos on him that he ae the night wit 


: after the arrival on the siding of the dri 


| Hight operator at the station, dozing: ‘ove 
gin 1 my: ees ba the two : 
gruff “Hands up and shut up!”” just: out 


muzzle of an army revolver held by a mai 


ee sure Be dear oo has ¢ a 


Ne eee aD more and es a a aia . 


The man guarding the telegraph operat 


yards in useless fragments. 


street in all stages. of dishabille, half awake 


dark he would depart to join the raiders oe 


, and the two who stayed behind would be _ 


ready to swear in case of suspicion fasten: 
them. a 

The first actual foray of heveane! was. 
carried out on foot. It took place the night 
ing machinery for the Flanders well. 
his keys shortly after midnight: heard a 
side his window and. looked up into the 
whose face was covered with a white mask 

- Out in the freight yard the special watch: 


man employed by the oil men to guard the _ 
machinery was going through the same e “ . 


perience at the hands -of another man in 


mask. ‘rhen out from among the freight 


eee dodged a dozen other dim figures and — 


began. working swiftly about the two flat 
ears on which lay the machinery. The man 
guarding the watchman led that rintodecned” 
to the station platform and planted him 


. face against the wall, hands still in the air. 


A moment later there came a low whistle | 


. from among the freight cars. 


 “ Stay where ye are hie. ye seni a 


- hundred slow,” commanded the captor | of : 
‘the watchman, and jumped from the station — 
platform, following several other dim aes” 


that were disappearing in the iarkuee. 


covered his victim a moment longer, ther 
sped out into the night after his-pals. — 

He had barely cleared: the tracks. whe 
there was a deafening roar behind him and 
several thousand dollars’ worth of valuabk 
machinery, including two perfectly _ goo 
freight cars, were strewn around the: freigh 


Great excitement: fohowed. “The inhabi- 
tants of the little town poured out ‘into the | 


_ and stupidly ae of each. other where 2 
the explosion was. In the excitement no 
one me aoneet that among pees who ee 


| as on ‘the street were some. ie ae By ee Be | 
‘ ‘men. who were a little. more wide awake sa sancti 

oO than the rest and who had taken the precau- _ 

tion to arrange their clothing carefully be- 


forehand so as to give the ces of 
ae dressing. 


_ Among these carly birds oie cay proper- 


ob dressed were Mert Dibble and his two 


poker companions. No one knew that Mert 


- had slipped into his friend’s house the mo- 


ment before by way of the back yard. Now. 
he had in his hand four aces which he ex- 


cr p! ained he had ea filled when the explosion 
i hee lg ok a 
3 The outeries of. ihe telegraph. operator 


eo aes the crowd to the station. The volun- 
 teer fire company arrived there five minutes 
: sf damage done the oil prospectors’ property. — 
In Mert’s judgment the crooks would cheat 
the widow in the end, however well the drill- 
ing turned out, and to stop the proceedings Q : 


: | later, but found nothing to do. 


| “With: daylight the sheriff and several 
ie deputies, the village constable and the State 


: constabulary of that district all joined in 


the hunt for clews, but found none. Sus- 
 picion centered on ‘the young men of Goar 
Valley, but close examination got from them 
nothing but alibis indignantly presented. 
oe Mert’s opposition to the oil drilling was 
well known, and he spent several uncom- 
 fortable. half hours in the sheriff's office. 
But the young men who vouched for his | 


2 alibi were war heroes and in good standing 
oe the. village. Sonothing cameofit. 
-. Needless to say, however, the next con- 


2 : signment of machinery sent to Sanabaugua 


e was well guarded from the time it left 
- Flowerville until it was installed on the 


- ‘Flanders farm and drilling begun. The 


leader of the Night Riders saw that dis- 


ae cretion was the better part of valor, and. 


_ for a time nothing happened. In the first 


place the district attorney, prodded by the 


‘Governor of the State, gave out a state- 


ment that any one caught | night riding 


: : would be held for the destruction of the 
we property of the railroad and of the oil men 


eo and get a long term in State prison, and 


that any death resulting from such night 
riding would be treated as murder in _the 
first. degree. 


To give further tee to this. warning 


“ i ‘members of the State constabulary were in- 


stalled at the Flanders farm, backed up aS 


a strong posse of private guards, all sworn 
i in. 1 as. deputy sheriffs. ee j 


as Dibble. ae Sy atta tae: the . ne 


he thought of the incident of he. tee: _ 


toward the derrick. In his hand was a _ 
bomb with a time fuse which he proposed _ 
to place under the derrick, light and then 
retreat under the confusion of the attack < 
on the other side of the woods. : i 


ahead of him ‘pond se ie dim shadow as 


back of the drilling were crooks, | 


automobiles the more he was convinced that 
the similarity was identity and not coinci- 
dence. He felt amply justified in his own : 
mind in taking the law in his own hands, his 
mental processes, it must be admitted, being 


warped a little by his hatred of the oil men. 


He had taken pains, too, with Beecham’s 


aid, to inquire into the contract with the - 


Widow. Flanders, and in the opinion | of the 


lawyer the widow herself was. amply pro-- 


tected against any personal loss through _ 


at the beginning would be A. aS te. 
her. aoe ie 
After ieee had quieted “can somewhat 


and Firewater Joe, by scouting around, re- 


ported that the guards around the Flanders 


well had relaxed their. vee a little, 
Mert set another. raid on foot. : | 


Hence, it came about. that on ‘a eae 


| dark nicht a band of masked horsemen — a 


rushed the armed guards « on the lower side 
of the Flanders woodlot, in the center of 


which was the new, well. Those on the — 
other side of the guarded property hearing oD 


the shouting and pistol shots and cries for — 
help rushed to their assistance, leaving only 
two or three men on their Side. | ee 3 

Then Mert Dibble, who had been waiting : 
this opportunity in the shadow of a tree, 
slipped out and darted through the woodlot a 


_ He was halfway to his destination. meh we 


he ee a shrill girl’s voice cry out behind — : 
him: “ Help Help as, way. Here’ S one. me 
of them!” an his 


He stopped in. domes panic. - Just AG) 


n pain “ional idiched away his 'maek and he = ton | aS 
- | self face to — sags Violet Pas 


—— — aa Mes was Nhe at Bae instant a State consta 
yste gic ego that the coast apo him from behind. 


i cap pee eS sunrise ee 
icy ch banels i in dim lands forlorn, oe 
a m to our hag across rich suze floor. m 


| ne thee ever a Trades: po ceed breze; - ee eS 
: ee vee it peek to Lashes or r else ate 


= Philip M. Fisher. « 


oe : A NOVELETTE—COMPLETE IN THIS. ISSUE 


- CHAPTER Ii: 
| "OBSESSED BY SCIENCE, 


| AM, by nature, tremendously energetic. 


; : ceive an almost. hectic enthusiasm. 
_ When at work on my favorite study, this 


energy, this enthusiasm, drives me on to. 


concentrated and consuming labors which 
‘no mere human mechanism can long en- 
dure. It is no wonder then, that toward 
_ the beginning of the month of June, of the 
year just passed, I began to feel that my 


pes eae 


appealed to my friend and physician, Dr. 
Charles Courtenay. He examined me— 
_ and shook his head in grave silence. 

‘I declared that for a week more I must 
go. on—imust finish the experimentation in 


_ the physics of crystallization before the end — 


of the present semester. He told me that 
my life was my own—he could. advise. 


Fools, he added, to their own folly! And 


he shook his finger gravely in my face. 
For four days more I continued, from 
six o’clock in the morning, till twelve at 


night—and sleepless during the interim with — 


a mind teeming with suggestions, new the- 


_ ories, fanciful “relationships, the thousand 
and one ideas that a brain obsessed by one — 


. all-absorbing: passion, and a ‘body living 


ws 


“Over matters ‘that interest me, I con- 


-man—without effect. 


_ physical powers were fast on the ebb. I 


but to mature the child of teat one s passion, 


es 


Pe aS re 


As 


Tae aE Se AS UN 


z 


+2) 


: 


bring to the conscious ee Then ua a 


came the break. 


My work would be ‘complete on the thir- oe 
teenth. I worked even later than usual on — 
the night of the eleventh. I threw myself Be 
on my bed fully clothed at two in the 
morning, utterly exhausted, body and soul, | 
I tried to sleep, but could not. 
opiate that would have killed a normal : 
I tried all the count- 
less methods of producing sleep that : man f Ra 
may conjure up—in vain. _ i: 

Continually through my mind “was. run- oe 
ning the thought—* that work must be  —_ 
complete by to-morrow night,\ or your: ‘ten 1 
months labor is ruined beyond. repair.” Aras q 
would doze a fraction of a second, and this - 
thought, as the maddening shrill of an 
alarm clock, would jerk me awake. — de ae 
would drop slowly off again—and_ again — 
that relentless self-imposed idea cas. 
snatch me from the oblivion I. craved. And | ae 
all the time would be whirling in the back- 
ground of my. consciousness these sugges- A : 


tions, theories, fanciful ideas which a brain, 


ry sos = Rae ae le 
FEE Re SEC eT Pe IC a NTR: AEN RR ONCE MEP oP E NS 


; took an ee a 


over- stimulated. by pera ou) consis-_ ve 


of this 


went a s Ae a sister hess since tea 
that I threatened, in case Courtenay did 
ne in a minute more to ssc an end 


ec 


fte r one ee he s sent t Charlotte ie 
room, and took my hand i in his. — 


| "There is one treatment now, and, un- 
1 fou can of your own will power ‘drive 
ou See but bee of oe pele slum- 


Bek? to ‘your ae self o 
I nodded. One learns of ‘many things in 
my profession. Le ge 
Or: Comenay 4 went on, still aldins my 
and. And the coolness, ‘the firrimess, the 
sympathy of his” touch, ‘lessened to an eX- 
‘tent my suffering. “Still the cursed array of 


kone its, ideas, theories, ‘madly whirling; 


piges 


— = 


ordon, ” he said, “ there’s no need for : 
Oo tell 8 see sa condition is” very turmoil—and yet I ae oral: understood 
Se Koes __all he said. ee 


till ‘the rece, unforgetable oy pee 


of Wiese. seven rials ae were ae suc 
_ cessful; tite v were en: not. ‘Four: of 


sak health, and never ‘ayopes seen, or — 
of again. You’ are of the type of. the | Six Oy 
“who ie oud bait ie chances, Gordon, ey 


ave his cick Oe we try to” oh oe 
- All during my friend’s rather long but - 
sympathetic explanation my mind was in a me 


“ Tell Charlotte,” I aie DS Bee 
He called my sister in and tale ex a 
plained the situation. She bravely smilec an 
and wath: one hand on ay escageot her 


own cle 
bey ie said. : sie 
- She then turned from me and nodded t to 
‘Dr. ‘Courtenay. 

“Go ahead,” she pee 
best that can be done.” 
~ Jt strikes me as strange that I can we 
member all of this. And yet through the 
Dib: trouble, sous that. Leeue al tumult 


rg 


“Do the 


ae sae. aione me were all. as aie as. ape 
I heard, felt, or saw all that was said, all 
that touched me, all those who came to my ~ 
aid, and all that was done about me. . All 


rT om ies ae cure a So eeriited! uke ‘made its impression—and yet at the same 

ud not tell you of this, I would not time I was nearly mad from loss of sleep 

n ake so grievous a psychological error by and the haunting horror of ay madly active 

‘putting more fear in your mind, Gordon, brain. a ; 

al the type of mind you pos- My physician: ‘called 1 in faouculention: Pr. oe 
ot — to cae he a whom Sand Denes about the gee, 


, Saeed: curer et nervous disease, ar ick oe 
ing has een those ae cases ae under the — oe 


hd Seton Ale 
ah pe St ee ae oe 


aster would be sure. 


Bie A 
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ae = sscieliaee ns too, oes that the 
o chance should be fala é : See 


CHAPTER IL. 
| A 4 ee THE DRUGS. 


TH heads together they made out 


. internally in the form of a liquid, 
the other of an etherial sort which I must 
inhale through a contrivance somewhat 


: similar to the ether cone of the operating 
‘room. The former was to be taken hourly, 


and was stimulating to the heart action and 


__ digestive functioning. The latter was to be 
taken for a period of at least fifteen min- » 


utes at a stretch immediately after the 


former—and was calming to the nerves, 
; - composing. to the mind. The former was 
- needed to build up, even as the latter, in 


__ its powerful drugging action, tore down 'the 


oe very nerve fibers of the body. Both were 
-needed—they were complementary. Take 


the stimulant without the soporific and dis- 
Take the soporific 
and not> the stimulant, and quick death 
an! was inevitable. It was ‘both, or neither. 

And to take both—my chances were at 
“least favorable. To take neither—I knew 


- clearly: enough that I would go mad—or 


ae | ] 
+ Of the seven who had taken the sug- 
gested treatment, four had recovered, one 


had died, and two had seemed to recover; 


- then—why, how, or where now one could 
 tell—they had disappeared. I remember 
that even as I lay in torment awaiting the 
stuff, I wondered vaguely what had be- 
‘come of these men who seemed to recover, 
then disappeared. Did they go off and 
‘take their own lives? Was the thing mere 


: coincidence and were both shanghaied and 
murdered in some far-off land? Had some 


- uncontrollable desire seized them to run off 

and hide from men? Or were they victims 

of amnesia, an aftermath of their first crop 
of mental, ‘trouble? : 


‘Vaguely I wondered, little dreaming yee 


that I myself would some day go to join 


those two, little dreaming of the strange 
ee I was. to learn in those. short tare | 


w 


2 Gays, to come. 


_ two prescriptions—one to be taken 


between bat two. ssa, the one acting ‘on 
the : y 


They were ‘pleasant 


aie foverti drugs" used, “drugs which . = 
alone, could kill an. army... With the first 


draft of liquid I felt the stronger beating of 
my heart. 
atile soporific I felt a soft relaxation, in 


body and in. mind, that I knew at. once - ~ : 


meant grateful rest, sleep, and new life. 


— Yet even as I sank back in the soothing: 


embrace of that gentle. somnifacient, with - 


my sister’s cool hand on my forehead, Dr. 


Courtenay’s steady one on my pulse, fe re- 


marked the gravity. of. the latter’s counte-_ 


nance and that of his consultant’s, and, 
with things going so well, ‘and peace of 
heaven coming to me at. last, ae wondered, 


why. 


1 lept. J am. told, for a half. hour ile 


out break, under the influence of the power- _ 


ful drug. I awoke restlessly, and my first 


thought’ was of my work. Then De) Cour- a 


tenay’s face loomed large. before me, and 
his hand closed again about my wrist. 1 
lay still, and strangely enough, though. my 
mind still was. chaotic, f felt no cae to 
move. 3 

_No one spoke ccent my sister, whose 
gray eyes were continually on. mine, and 


Comfy?” she. asked, ne . 
~ “Better,” I whispered, and prompdly 
dropped asleep. 


I was awakened Short: elven: the stim : 


With the first breath of the vol- 


who hovered by my bedside like the goad ie 
Jan angel that she was. Y 


ulant, administered the etherlike soporific. as 


I felt again the tonic of the draft, promptly — 


again floated off on the gentle papers: of 
the emanation I breathed. : | 
Im less than an hour se was awakened 


again. The physicians were both still | pres- - 
ent, concern still in. their eyes. My sister S) 


was still sitting by my bed with the same _ e : 


Jook on her face. I was given again the 


same treatment as before. As I dropped — 
off to sleep again, I was strongly aware 
that I felt more mentally at peace, more 
bodily alert, than before. It seemed, too, 
that this time there was a slight struggle 


ee big ata ca vz 


Mrs 


: aan of 


absorbed where needed. I wondered dim- 
y, as the black cloud of unconsciousness 
enveloped me, just” what reaction would 


: take place, and what physically might hap- 
. “pen to me, were those two powerful drugs | 


oo meet in my body i in their pure form. | 
_ Suppose ‘my bedy, after several doses, 
ae etused. to assimilate the liquid stimulant, 
but threw it, chemically unbroken, into my 
_ blood, ‘thence into my body cells. And at 
the same time, suppose my blood, carrying 
the drug if inhaled from my lungs to all 
parts as well as to my brain, surcharged al- 
ready with the stuff from previous doses, 


_ refuse to assimilate the vapor but carry it, 


eros. githen: was. teal ne Pe replbtly | 


throbbing sensation greater and more pro- 
nounced. Each time, too, 


too, chemically unbroken, to my body Cells, 


~ And in my blood, in my cells, these two 


_ drugs, one stimulative, the other narcotic, 
_ theet—what would happen? Vaguely_ T re- 
called these seven men on whom, medical 
| history stated, this ‘same treatment had 
been given. ' Four had_ recovered—one 
_ died—two had apparently gotten. well, and 
_then—disappeared. 

_ happen—happen—to—me—to— ee 
It seemed but a moment before I was 
awakened once more, and the treatment 
again | ‘applied. “Both doctors: were still 
"present. A starched and dainty nurse was 
with them now. What, I thought, startled 
é a bit, is my trouble? | Is the danger still as 
"grave as all that—that I must have a nurse 
as well as. two physicians? — And still my 
- dear -sister’s presence, too? I tossed rest- 
_ lessly a few moments while the draft 
was: being administered. That mental 
Do background of fanciful suggestion and _the- 
- ory regarding my experiment in the physics 
_ laboratory had softened to but a gently in- 


rrigation engine heard at early morn- 


ue pance ae of the a 2 | 


. drugging continued. Each time 
awakened the background of — my mental 
trouble was fainter and fainter. 


speeding up. 


65 


y | Panty: sensation: ae never + had epic ‘ 
rad Lh y before. — 
3 Of ‘our total 
it might easily 


And, also, _may ever again— 


s Though as to. that, of course, aE cannot ie | 
tell.” 2 
me again the happy experience which it _ 

_ prophesied before; and the love I found.’ Ae 


J only trust it may if it would bring : 


Again, in silence, and under the grave 
eyes of my physician, L took the drug: 
Again I felt the stimulating power of th 
one, then from the other the diminution of oe 
sensation which meant sleep and peace 

For 2 day and two nights was this double 
I wa 


time, too, was the intensity of that 


aL! seemed as 
though the rate of that strange throbbi ing 
had increased, as though t the thing” were 


And finally on the morning of ne ee 
teenth of June, when I was conscious that 
the light of yet another day was. trickling | 


around the drawn blind, I awoke suddenly SS 


of my own accord. “The throbbing i in my ae 
head had changed to a vibrant humming, — 


and to my intense surprise, seemed to. be oe 


ps 


What—what—would 4 


vibrant sensation, almost electrical, tingled 


hand about and touched other parts. of my 


sistent throb, as of the pulsations of a dis- 


be steps trod toward me. 


was so pleasant, seemed so invigorating, 
gave me such a feeling of strength that I : 
Me a move to sit up in bed. = | 


“now in my body as well as my mind—and _ : 
keenly, peculiarly pleasant. 
as though gravity itself had been well nigh 


I felt. lighter, a Dee 


eliminated. I was frightened fora moment, _ 


wondering if the thing meant death. ‘Then. vee 
( decided that my strength was returning and 
my lightness merely due to lack of food 


My whole body was ahum. I moved 
an arm and touched my thigh. A strange 


the skin of leg and hand. I moved “my 


body. Always this peculiar. tingling. Tt 


“CHAPTER mL : : ae 


THE PASSIN GC. 


Ser 


ss once. ‘some one a up “the win- eo 
dow blinds, then. heavy ‘rouffled ne 

Tt was Dr 
a smiled, ” 


oY 


Courtenay, lon in attendance. 


ie 


oe his: head thrust. forward and ‘his jaw : 


Le most warily it seemed to me, for one of 


: ‘opened 1 my aie to ieranerie with ; im fe centre 

his self sacrificing friendship, when sud-  gulai 
denly, in mid-step, he jerked short, his “e 
hands spread tensély, his body went rigid, 


? dropped as though in terrible surprise, Tur 
while in his face and eyes there froze a look 

ee such horror and sympathy as I hope ie 

never to see again. In astonishment, for I est a me eae appear: no kare : 
felt so vibrantly well, I stared back. Fora that. And I felt so k e aly ali 
ae full minute, the morning light flooding i in so ‘humming with energy—w: ry had goo 
a ke us, we both held tensely thus. = ~— old: Courtenay been so. pene frightened? 

"Then ‘with a sob, Courtenay cried: oy Why could T not get ‘up? What was so ex 
“Oh, my God, my God—what next?”  traordinarily wrong ‘with ‘me? ~ Why 
“Then: controlling himself with great ef- he even now calling excitedly in the pho: 
Es fort, he ‘stumbled into the chair at my side. for ee ‘consultant, Finck 2 ica ah 
get ‘Gordon, ” “he said softly, reaching, al- | 
Not Tt 


Yet— 


. my “heeds. & Gordon ” is voice was’ 
husky, his eyes” frightened— ag how—how— | 
ne do you-feel?” — mae 


< 


Sth as eo 


ic smiled. Sa | 
| 4 Never better!” { said. © Can I get but a moment eioee: | 
: up? be prepa aet < «Oh, wel ie 


— eyes “filled with pain. He gripped =e Then, with ele | 
ey y hand hard with the one hand, and 5 = me, a erated, and 7 aved 
ae pushed me back with the other. 

- “ No—no—no—not—not yet!” he cried seemed on 
heme. “Not yet!” He still held my ceeece a? omy “spits sed : 
hand tightly, but was passing his other with it. ree 
over my form as though afraid that I would _— Charlotte dropped into the chair besid 
aes leap ‘up, as though to soothe me by his my bed, and reached out hesi ; 
touch, as” though to ‘simply reassure me oe tek hand. Then, 
that. he was there, that help, sym athy, 

a friendship, were at my side, ready and will- — 
ing. “Promise me—” he jerked | out, his 7 
a) eyes. ‘burning on mine—** promise me—you — eo has r : Spon 
will mot move ti 1: Bele ae oe 2 Why, ‘Charlotte, ” Tr  rememeteate, 
a _ Gordon!” Ret St feel fine—what’s the matter?” wee 
As: anxiety was so deep that 1 pressed ‘ Then I, too, oo | for a mo 
his hand again and smiled once more. — 
2 a fee ee much better, a ieee re a - 
Ne a, freer —I— . 

|“ My God!” ne Dr. Courtenay « again. | 
me Gordon—promise— 
“Surely I won’t move till you set back,” ct 

a assured him gravely. once a 
He gently placed : my hand on the cover- 
tee: ‘stared once more unbelievingly, then 

ie - Staggered, positively staggered, from the » 
room. In ‘the distance I heard him fran- 

s ; - tically: calling ‘Charlotte—then Miss Lar- 

ee ‘the 1 nurse. eal in ee . for 


a’ 


: ae 


“And ow, ee ee a | 
I started at Chadone the light £ from the 


: pes window framing itself, seemed to pene- 
trate through her. I could see the window, | 
dimly, but I could see it through my sister’ S 
very clothes and body! Yow’re delirious, 
said to myself. - “You've: studied. physics, 
you are supposed to be an authority on 
matters of mechanics and heat and sound 
and light. You know that the human body 


_ human eye. But you do see through your 
“ -sister’s! What’s the answer? Simple 
~ enough. - When the doctor left the room you 
looked up at the window; the sudden bright 
: @ : | impression of it, after the darkness of night 
and sleep, i is still on the retina of your eye— 


which is drugged, too, you must remember, 


~ and perhaps slower to erase sensation than 
are other parts. Good; then with that im- 
pression on your eye, when you look at your 
_ sister there, you have superimposed on your 
retina those two pictures of her, and of the 


window. This naturally leads to the illu- 


sion that you see the window through her 
a which ‘is absurd. very simple. 
<2) smiled. : a 
ok Charlotte,” ” 1 said, “Tl be up to-mor- 
Tow, and we'll take the week-end at Mount 
Tamalpais. What say?” 


pie 


: eyes. 


piercing mine, “I—I hope so.” 


| . was about to question farther when I was 
aware of the presence of the nurse, Miss 


 unostentatious quiet of the shadow of a 


: sensed its presence. — 
Even as I glanced at te, in psec. 
> ade she’ gave a little ty, and sank in a 
We ose ‘on the floor. 

a ts Heavens!” t ced 


“ “She, too! 


B3 window, even the skeleton appearance of 


is practically opaque, that light cannot 
‘ _ penetrate through it so as to affect the 


She ee my hand and uncovered her 
ee Dear,’ ” : che: feed seh her gray oe: 


I confess. re did not understand. And 5 


‘Larsen, who had drifted in upon us with the | 


5 cloud, with us for some little time Peters we 


"about. Then with. another ¢ str ange teak at 
me, seized a glass. of water. from. the table CS 
“at her left, and hurried to revive the nurse. 
What on earth, I wondered, a bit exas- fi! 
perated, had caused that womax to faint? 
She was a graduate nurse; surely she had 
seen worse sights than that of a sick man — 
lying in bed with his sister holding: his” 
hand. What womanish whim caused her to 
stare at me as though I were a diabolic 
_-horror, and then crumple up in a faint? a 
I were worse now, and inflicted with some - 
loathsome disease—but here I was not it. 
at all; I simply had been worn out, ex 
hausted, troubled with a haunting insomnia, : 
and now, thanks to a combination of - pow. 
erful drugs, I was 2 well man, full of a re- 
“newed and powerful energy that pulsed o % 
madly through my veins, that vibrated in — 
my every atom of flesh and bone. Why this : 
exaggerated ado—when I was well? ae 
At that moment the doctor came in, pale : 
and haggard. co 
“ Greaves will be here in a moment,” he oe 
said breathlessly. ‘ And Morley, and your — 
friend Jones from the laboratories, you _ 
know. Don’t worry a bit, old fellow, we'll as 
get you out of it—-we'll get you out. of it. 
Unheard of, of course—new—very unusual, _ 
extraordinary, I might say. But we'll pull a 
you out—we'll—Gordon, lie down, sir. You ae 
promised—” | a 
I had arisen to a sitting Apaon My. 
head swam a bit, but ee ie I felt ve 
well—and tremendously vigorous. 2 
I pointed at the nurse, stretched on the’ ue 
floor, and under my sister’s ministrations, 
just beginning to breathe regularly. ‘Be ee 
started. He hadn’t even noticed them when 
he had come in. eC ee 
“What in—” he started. oe 
I raised my finger—for I felt now thor- 
oughly angry. 
“Take her out,” I said. “ « And Vice os 
you come back and tell me what i in the devil £ ae 
all this means. I'm damn sick of the‘oh’s? _ 
and ‘my God’s’ going on about me when a 
I’m neither sick nor mad nor dying, Yo ae 
hear me, Courtenay?” eae ee 
“ My God!”’ he cried again, ~ Then ¢ come 
ing to me. ‘“ Feel well—asvant. water—food 
_ -—anything? How's your sheael stomach ee 
those asain DOG aR ren 


MOS ANS 


Pat es 


3 ; ag Did ihe work!” i ‘onic a 
well man—I want to get up—I ate aaa ate 


- Courtenay seized me—and though I had 


- ‘hoeval myself strong, I was powerless in 
his grasp. I dropped’ back on my pillows. — : 
_ I turned my eyes upon him, and started — 
even as I had before with Charlotte. For 

_the same phenomenon was apparent to ce 


his body, too, seemed strangely luminous — 


: pokes ao 
“No,” she answered ina a troubled voice. 
GC Tt has not.” 


aL apte: and Dr. 
— by my two good friends, Professor John — 
- Morley, of my own College of Physics, and 
~ Roswell Jones, an instructor in bio-chem-— 
istry. Courtenay arose — waved a hand 
toward me. 


with the Wight of the window back of him > 
a penetrating through it. 
eye retain the picture of that window as 

- jong as. this—and still present this strange _ 
optical illusion? I stared. at Courtenay— 
and Courtenay stared at me. He moved to 
one side, nearer my little table, 
ae followed him—and then, 1 confess, . Te 
“aN ceived a startling surprise. : 


This time the thing was not due ‘6: a re- 


oS tained’ image.on my eye—I could clearly 
- make out, through my good friend’s ee 
and clothing, the wall opposite and the pic- . 
oe ture on it—to me the man seemed quite 


ibe eens 
~ I know when I make this stad eaent that 


: it will hardly be believed. But, mark the 
words, I said he seemed transparent tome— 
- seemed so to me. ps 


T lay back with ¢ a gasp. 


Se _ Courtenay ‘was at-my side, eit hand in 
- : os in an instant. — 


& Steady,” he said. “ Steady.” 


~ Courtenay pate at me. 
“What do you think?” he whispered 
 Has—has it changed?” ighcane 


There were voices below, 
Greaves entered, followed _ 


All three stared. “Then as in a chorus, 


j _hoarsely muttered: 


“Tt is true—it is,” ” ae i 
a lay quiet—my whole body now senea. 


What? Could my — 


My eyes” 


no called to Charlotte, who now had Miss Tae 
sen on the cot they had placed for her in 
we the corner behind the leer screen, teat 
ae came over. 


eo omenk 


ne 
Did eal ‘ice’ friends of mine—e idently 
even now debating what should: be-done in _ 
my behalf—did they : think that I woul 
get well? Was it a matter of last reso 
even as. Courtenay and Greaves. had € 
clared the giving of those two opposite-ac 
ing drugs tad “been? Was. T losing my 
senses, too, despite the esata of my 
bodily sensation? - 4 
io stared, at the egroup—ahy were iP ee so- 


: ie thee voices. ah jt 
excited voices—then | an ok a: se in y ft 


tae cones ou had. not: a ual 
the world, nor a pain—I_ was aliv ’ 
vibes pee a — sob 


stele: as oe ; acon segs hee, 
besd lobar, on pe: oe ugh ag 


ce arose on ae hi 
about me increased, IT 
in that instant my fate it 
ne the. °furnis : ewes 7% 


"actualy ne in each —e ang dan de ent ly ; 


er Vv vaguely. I father : hoped that 
at least would stay by me. And yet, 


° 


on, this vibrant hum of real. energy 


was! If this be death— 
ak ‘And then in a flash all went eae 
: knew no more. Yet in that Meeting instant 


end, 


hey 


4 is cS CHAPTER W. 
le oye “THE AWAKENING, Le 


¥ SHEN again I was aware of things. 


: seemed so much a part of my very 
aan had lessened in speed and deepened in 
tone. I seemed surrounded by a great fea- 
a tureless haze. Dimly I felt that I was no 
longer floating in space. There was an at- 
mosphere of solidity pervading my entire 
-_ situation—I felt once more that I was alive, 
that I had a body that was a concrete 
one and not an intangible. wraith. 
[raised a hand. ‘ 
At once, somewhere from out the vastness 
of the haze, came a sound. It might have 
been the faintest echo from the touch of a 
_ -valley- hidden bell—it might have been the 
. dimmest. ringing reminiscence of the stroke — 
‘of an ax coming in the evening silence from 


_ mysterious lap by which unseen and unsus- 
pected waters insinuate their presence on 


= single sound it was, dim, distant, minute— 
yet rounded, complete, and | full of patent, : 
a6 ae good, orevile 44° 
u OM ees same time: a ied fitted dhtough 
“te: haze—and was gone. 

; _ Then i pale to notice sage of haze. 


why should J care—this glorious — 


i and. life—how pleasant; how oo it,’ 


the uae shot echt me—this is the 


The humming within me that had 


_ deep within a wood—it was like that single - 


the ear, and vaguely startle one. Just a 


ly with the darker forms. 


though I had fallen a foot or more. 


as of light breath upon my whole body. 


thena deep and mellow voice, full of sym- 
pathy and kindness, and es close to my a 


ear said: 


_* Come—tlet us place him on the conch? ae 
- T was seized by shoulders and limbs and me 
carefully lifted. . a 
My feeling of dizziness flew away, and ae 


great surge of energy swept. over me. 
1 opened my eyes. 
I was quite unclothed. 


~ I was in the arms of two men whom r te 
calm-faced 
men, clean-shaven, close-cropped; broad- 
--browed men with kindly piercing eyes, long, _ 
straight noses, wide, firm-lipped mouths, _ 
and chins and jaws which were suggestive 
of strength and will—and yet kindly, sym- 
pathetic and calm. All this I noted in the 
instant—-I had never seen these men before. _ 
The one at my feet smiled—it must have __ 


had never seen before—tall, 


been at my _ rather quizzically mystified 


look. I grinned, I know, a bit sheepishly. a 
“Feeling better?” he asked gently as 
they laid me on a couch: in vs corner of 


th2 room. 
I nodded. 3 


asked. 


carefully tucking a robe about me. 


The latter sat on the edge of the couch 
and took my hand in his. Sen ere 


“It isn’t here just now,” he said. 


and the Se x sare rays 


: ‘ikien: aay ihe pie: ‘the Se. the. 

| vartoated: differences in them rushed up 
and. closer; masses of darkness took definite ; 
and strangely familiar shape» splotches. els 
light became clear-cut and contracted sharp- 
Above my head 
the haze condensed, spread wide and flat, — 
solidified. A slight dizziness it gave me, for _ 
it. appeared rushing down to overwhelm ‘me. i 
T closed my eyes, felt my back come in con- ey, 
tact with something with a slight jar as _ 
‘There — 
was a rush of definite articulate sound, a 
feeling of pleasant warmth, a gentle play 


“Why don’t you put me on my bed?” my 


He shied, then smiled again at me, and a 
at his companion at my head who was now — | 


"And then as my glance for the first a) 


re “Why—this, isn’t cog Sc a - a ‘ 


a dee at my yaa and seen the ¥ vista ying 
a beneath me. , 


CHAPTER Vv. 


A STRANGE FAMILIAR LAND. 


1: pe landscape was an old familiar one: 


the far shaped land spreading down 


‘Yerba Buena, Alcatraz, Angel—standing 
clear cut in the morning sun; to the right 
old Tamalpais, Mountain of the Sleeping 
‘Woman, still rising bluely to the pale sky; 
in the center the Golden Gate and dimly 
beyond, the Farralones; to the left our 


: phoenix city of ships and gold, and mischief - 
- and laughter, and winds and fog—and | r0- 


mance—San Francisco. 

s _ Familiar—yet different in small’ ching, 
| iuman things. 

y sat. and. stared—while I heard voices 
: erout me, and that kind-faced man so 


| warmly held my hand. I appreciated the 


pressure he put in it—it gave me a feeling 
that, despite the things I saw before me, 
oe despite the changes or differences { now in 


- detail could see in that so well known- 


vista, I was safely anchored, in good har- 
or, in friendly hands. —-- 

| Here was the old college slope below me, 
spreading to the bay. 
But a day or two before T could look out on 


“the roofs of buildings, a forest of telephone | 
: poles, could see here and there a scattering 
bunch of foliage, a vacant lot, a spreading 


field, a cloud of rising , smoke, a puffing, 
- steam-ribboned, train along the shore. But 
now—a green and wooded meadow spread 
out | before me—and on it, half hid here and 
there in clumps of shaded green, and in de- 
lightful contrast gleaming gloriously white, 
arose strange structures, palace-like. Be- 
yond this at the water’s edge, a fringe of 

low-spread trees, and what appeared to be 
tee thin white pathway running by. Then 
came the waters of the bay, except for a 


single white winged craft, absolutely ice 


ane ee Not a pier, not a wharf, not a single 
me smudge-clad tugboat, marred the winding — 


| y ~ shore or ‘sullied. the pure ‘blue of the wa- 


epee: that single glistening Bee was 


-fices of man, was but another rising slop 


to the sparkling bay; the islands— 


content. 
And’ yet—different. : 


d to the left, w ie 
been the deep ‘scored, “heavy “massed of 


and more white buildings glistening here 
and there on the vérdant background. © ere 
the right of these softened slopes the ope 
Gate of the West—and then the ‘sleeping — 
woman. of Tamalpais, green robed, and 
shining with a thousand snowy jewels, too. 

The scene was the’ old familiar one—yet 
changed. It had been crowded, crude, 
tumultuous; it was now wide, harmonious-_ - 
a beautiful, and pervaded with an everlast-— 
ing peace. Before, it had bespoken. the | 
continual struggle with nature, with ‘man, > 
with self; it had ‘indicated greed, en 
competition, rivalry, hate, bloodshed, 
sion—_with a Psi essence of some hid: : 


now—it was in every blade of —— = : 
clump of trees, in every radiant pa 7 : 
midst the surf and trees, in stabi lo eb a 


To tell the tke as Ae sitet ta 
through me I could not have. answered y 
or no to the simplest question of | fact. My : 
training in physics had led me to be ieve 
only one thing—my- own sensations— ee : 
sight, touch, ‘taste, smell, and hearing. | ie 
And to these, in many cases where m y very ae 
life must answer for an error, I had nee 
m ine ‘a Shia igen 


: foun id out vith my eyes. 

either” dead, dreaming, or crazy. I ar 
- guarantee which one, sir, but P m sure ae Ss 
among the three.” 


. m e sa spi man ae a x6. iti in- 


ey tale Boe 
ak ded es ae , 
ee SAC hirst 1 thought Vd moekened: in a 
on hospital, ” I said. “But I’d hardly find 


2 myself there on. the floor and naked as a 


_ mew born child if it were a hospital. N or 
feel, would I see what greets my eye from 
~ 0K dreaming, or crazy.” 


: both men laughed. 


. door and called out Bently: | 
Co ee Carcitay 4) ee 
a ‘There was a muctles in the next r room, ard 
a moment later a girl stood in the door- 
 way—a slender girl, ‘straight and lithe as a 
reed, and yet rounded with the grace of 
ee ‘womanhood. From under heavy lashes 
_ she vouchsafed me. one half frightened, 
eagerly curious, glance. I noticed then 


YM admit that as far as my profession 


the most attractive. | 


the purity and clearness and high pepe that 
must go with at. cae ao 
The girl said: esse io 

“Ves, father.’ a ne KS 


na h,” said. _ to nyse, Ae “she's hie 


. = daughter. oa 
The man answered: 
eee Some light. food, dear. 


came back again.” 
; _ Again!» If who came boc naan? 1?.:¥ 


ie 


d fc > were any <Gifference at all in 


at isnt. 
if I were in a hospital, and as sane as I 


: this window? So I guess I’m either dead ie 
The pressure tightened on my. hand, as 


Then the older of the two pea to the 


- that her eyes were a deep, deep blue—and_ 


would give me the time to think of it at all, 
blue eyes had always seemed to me to be : 
| Perhaps this is be- 
cause of the blueness of the sky above, and 


a. of - 2 
broth we had decided to give him if he. 


looked up at the girl—and received another 
wondering a pairs the father n pene ; 
; i. rai Settee ail ; 


« ‘L ay now ‘that Ta 


Both men smiled. bane : 
“¢T meant,” said the older—* physilly 


_ stronger?” 


I sat up at once, and with his. Ascictance 
drew the robe about me. Again I glanced — 
out of the window at the slope before me—_ 
then, my mystification growing, back. at 


my companions, and shrugged my shoul- 


ders. 

(6 Mectaga f said a bit wildly. “ Ane yet 
‘What else can I think!” ae 
“And yet,” answered the older man, 
punctuating his words, with an oultheuel | 


hand—“ you are neither dead, nor dream-— a 


ing, nor insane.’ 

“Oh, come now,’ I remonstrated. I'm 
talking here, so I grant I’m not dead—dead - 
men don’t talk; my profession teaches me_ 
that. So ’m either gone mad, or I am 
dreaming and in a moment Yl wake up — 
and they’ll pour more stuff down my throat © 
and put the gas cone on once more ant 
away Ill go a-humming.” i eG 

The man took my hand again. 

“ About the dead talking,” he said, “ co 
won't argue as yet. But you may take my 
word for it that you are neither dreaming _ 
nor insane. You are as awake as ever 4 _ 
man might be, and you are as normal men- 
ae as.am I myself. ” : 

I pointed out of the window. | . 

‘Then are my eyes absolutely off?” 

He shook his head. | 

“What do you see there’ he queted 

_“ Trees” I said, “and meadows aia 
great cleaming white buildings here and 


‘there, and—* 


: oe a 


ee 


~ ‘He nodded. eee ae 7 


“Your eyes, too,” he said, 
lutely normal. What you See, ny friend, is” 
there.” 


the crowded houses, the—” 
“‘ All done away with” he started. 


“are ae : 


“ But,” I cried stubbornly, “ the streets, Ae 


“Done away with!” I cried in remon- oe 


strance. ‘“ You mean—” 


ys ae sere a was too much 


- 


“Torn down,” he nodded gov 
“years and years ago—thousands—” ae 


. complete. 


ae 


“hoe me. The baka ao it! va ase 4 
in a moment and find Courtenay and the | 
whole mob he had sent for bending over gone 


b es cabr 
tA. 5 


me in that hazy way I had seen them be- in 1 


fore I fell asleep. Then a sudden. thought | 
~ began to creep up in my ‘mind. 1 knew it 
was foolish, all my Studies in the realm of © 
_ physical science had taught me that it was 


impossible, and yet that little thought took 
hold, rooted, grew, and blossomed forth 
And yet—absurd! Wells had 
‘written of it to some extent, and Poe, and 
_ Kipling, and Bellamy, too, and dozen of 


ss others. But these were idle dreamers, whose | | 


‘stories were built up merely as mediums, | 
vehicles, with which to carry to the public 


the writer’s individual and peculiar ideas 


_ about the future. Each and all the same— - 


se 


re ya 


ae laughter. now. 
actors, or sincerity itself. 
~ thousands of years— : | . 
Could I have fallen into a state syiiias 
to those storied heroes? Had I, under the — 

influence of those awful drugs, been sleep- 
_ ing centuries in the second of time that had — 


you fell asleep; drifted into a state of co-— 
ma; your body was preserved and a slow 
- lethargic life maintained miraculously for 


several generations; you awoke to find — 
yourself a saint, a prince, a savior of the 
a part 


- proletariat, a too bit curiosity, | 
owner of the ‘universe, or Heaven knows | 
_ what else! | 

I glanced again at the. scene pubde. 1 


Ae : tu ned again to the oddly furnished ‘room 


A ith its smoothly curved corners, its pero 


jar furnishings, its strange appliances which 


- struck my scientific mind at once, the easy | 


grace of Ay clothing worn Beek these two 


ake ae 


oe ie a “girl. 
_ everything was. Even the leaves of the 
—-massy tree below us which by all that was 


- Jogical and normal should be an oak—they 
ant like oak leaves, and yet—were dif- 


- ferent. . 
pies Toe. down! Years, and -years—” A 

‘J stared into the man’s eyes. | 
an his. companion Be 


seemed to elapse. betwixt my extraordinary 
~ falling off and this awakening? 


rooned in the present amid strange 


Thies, were ' difterent eo 


“my side. 


Then back — 
In neither could I dis-_ 
cover a trace of deceit, ‘mockery, or of - 
They were consummate : 
Theta Sonne 


Were my A 
ee a sister, oe — = acinar Ba 


a mortal remnant 
and strange surroundings—strange, | 
cause this present was at cu same ti 
future, familiar as well? ee 
ess divainess came over me. 2 “Involuntaiily 
my free hand went to a head qT can A 
soa suddenly atremble, ee 
At once the grasp on my fond tigh 
“That glass,” snapped the older. ma 
Samah He Soe be going back a 


proved to beanie ‘raves. 
a paces he said. 
safe, 


gou tek Pe ie se 
I steadied at once, : 
* Back!’ Ms T cried. 


J iboled up again, and the a " 


“Vou will 2 him, Cae” be om e 


oe oe 


WAS fended with a : 
T was alive! 3 was 


ot | If I were in. fe future, 
ee cis ae : whose eyes were ‘so. 
and tages and targa with ‘sincer- 


nee 
eo \ * 


: Las is not the fue 


5 ae % T T went on 
ree” Oe a { 
ae ee Not. ee ” es man answered ambig- 
‘uously. ’ # Feeling better?” 

i ‘Then ‘you mean,” ae persisted between 
poonfuls of the broth, ’ “that this time 
: right here and now, with everything ap- 
pearing the same and yet so different, is 
my time, my ‘present. That yesterday ‘for 
you was my yesterday; and. that on that 
yesterday, just a few hours ago, I was lying 
on the bed in my own Toom half dead with 
drugs?” — eee s | 

“That is whee I ean he said gravely. 
“Then I confess I can’t see my way out 
the puzzle,” I cried. “ This is my time, 
nd my place—I'm here where I ought to 
be! Now how in the name of physical fact 
on E be here, ny yet not oe How 1 a 


ah aed ‘eae: In Penn Ss ase? 


stopped, for all three were laughing— 
and qT had to ei too, eles eee predic- 
fore we go “on,” ae the pita! man, 
hen , ravely, “let us know one another. t 
m Martin. Elder, in whose home you now 
re. ‘This. is my daughter, ‘Carcita; and 
‘sitting at your feet i is my good friend, René | 
Hume, who dw yells in yonder building, and — 
who like myself, isa student.” 
oe ee avon i a wondered— : 


; er of the ‘West, which in or + ought 


ut answered. 
experience—” 

(alt repeated. Marca 
in excitement. oa 


by a may be 


ea) 


é ‘ment— 


, wall, near which the handkerchief boon oe 


- gravely. 


oft “Yes, ae at ” 
Both men feaned back, apparently in as 


their Rares Sete 
“Well,” said Hume, ee ie abe 
“first time, “that is fine. N ow youll un 
‘derstand. me | , 
- Carcita looked at her father: ipeivelgs 
“Do you think he is strong — o] 
listen, father?” 
Elder smiled at her hen at 1 me. Oy 
“T feel very strong,” I answered. “ And : 
-yet with what I’ve been through, I suppo 
I should be half dead, and weak as a lin 
of sausage. But I’m not.” 
_ All three laughed. Carcita flashed again. 
“Well,” said she, “I didn’t want any 
thing to—-t6 happen, you know—like Mee 
some of the others.” De 
Elder put an arm about vet shoulder a 
fectionately, and smiled at Me again, 
“You'll understand very soon,” he he ‘ 
‘to me. ‘‘ And when you do you will be re 
prised; and, being a professor of physics, a 
little ashamed that you did not see at once. 
Carcita, it seems to me that you'll soon 
have that spoon worn out if you polish it 
any more. Take the things out, dear, and 
bring in a full outfit of my clothing When — a 


He ed to Fume ; 
“You marked the spot?” he questioned 
rather irrelevantly, it seemed to me. Oe 
- His companion pointed to a white scrap | - 
on the floor near the further wall. 
oan © tees any handkerehief, sir, a ’ he ; 
_ said. 
zi Good, R answered Elder. Ther ae | 
qicedl to Carcita again: “ Please bring a) x 
white-marking crayon also, dear.” 
‘The girl glanced at me, then toward ‘the : 


“quickly left the room. OD ere ag 
The father turned tome. o ee 
“Vou are a professor of obvi he ce 

“IT am glad, because dhe as. my — 

friend just said, you will the clearer under-- e 
stand. You. will know how you came here, 
where and what. this ‘here’ is, and how ats 
was will go back, eos will maeetstand | in — 


Nea hes 
1. 


what way we are related | to you, and oor a 


world to yours.’ 


Once more I roneates. to , myself t am : 


: hole dead nor mad—this is a dream. — 


Good. Then if it be a dream, make the 


most of it. When you awaken you'll be in 
-your own sick room with a head full of 


horrible commotion, and a body full of 
drugs. Here, in this dream, you're well, 
happy —and, purely incidentally, there 


seems to be a girl around somewhat like 


that ideal you’ve always had ’way back 
in your heart somewhere. 


_ dreaming—and live. 

And strange to say, as I thought this, I 

almost believed that I was not in a fan- 
tastic dream, but actually in another world. 
Such for the power of peenare imagina- 

tion! 

_“ Well,” I said half coe as i glanced 


Make the most 
of it. Take it as actual life—forget you’re | 


i 


again: out of the window, “ this world is” 


‘the same as mine in foun “but it’s pos 
_ changed on the surface.” ; 

_ Elder nodded. . | 
«= * Of ‘course it’s different ol course it’s 
‘changed. OOS EY 
I looked i in the eye. 


Then you actually do know about my 


Sony sworld?” 
_ “ Of course we know, he cried. 

And Hume added quickly: 

“ That’s where we go, you know.” 

« Why, yes,” Elder explained; “it’s 
Pe where we go. It’ : almost over now, how- 
ever, and © in a few more centuries we'll all 
be there, and the thing will start over again 
| for us—just as it always has.” 
ta bit. mixed for me,” 1. Bitten: 
dee ie I'll explain,” said he. 
- stand vibration?” __ 
_. Inodded. 

Dead, some extent,” I ies 
tell me all so that I can clearly get it. I'm 
still a bit muddled mentally.” 

“ Good,” he went on. 

, know that our world and yours are the 
same. Your people and our people live on 


‘its surface at the same timé, even in the ~ 


same identical places at the same identical 
-moment, unseen to each other. : 
fields” and white dwelling houses occupy 


at this very moment space which at this _ 


Ag You uncer- 
hs But 


“Tn the first Sate 


‘These fair 


chave said the same hike Look here, my 


Earth.” 


as we at Spt a eee a Be is ee | 
under the laws of science, that another _ 4 
group of men may be holding the ‘same 
relative positions in, space, breathing the 
same air, their bodies—” oes 
L interrupted. 
“Oh, come now, sir,” I cried. e “Surely 
you don’t mean that, “You mean that we 
are now on another sphere identical in sur- 
face development and geographic features 2 \ ie 
to the earth on which I was born, and lived _ 
on but yesterday.” “3 Bee oe eau He 
“He shock his head te 
‘“‘ No—youw re on the same old Mother 
“ But here,” I cried, es this | is the big bay - 
—there’s old Tamalpais—these are ay 


the very slopes on which I’ve lived all my _ 


life. And yet you mean to say my friends 
are living right here, on the same ‘slope, a 
this very moment—and_ yet that slope ce ee 
now is even as I see it? You mean it’s cov. |. 
ered by a great city, and yet, too, by this _ 
beautiful park—at the same ‘time—now? ag 
Boshi aes re 
_I confess I lost patience a moment. lt, “4 
seemed too absurd. ta “ 
Hume chuckled. Martin Elden smiled: 
gravely, stood up, rubbed his temples 
thoughtfully a moment, then started to nae 
the floor. J. ee = 
“ Others,” he went on Sealed, ignoring 
my rude exclamation: ‘others who came a 


friend, you used to have—or wait, TH put | . a 


it this way. Your side has advanced to. the a 
atroplane stage, has it not?” ie Se a cee 
I nodded. _ Wp ee a 


“The air propeller,” ae went oon. ie aS 


| . comes practically invisible at “high speeds, 


does it not?” _ 

ts Simply. because its blades’ tum so. rap. - 
idly they make practically no i impressionon 
the retina of the eye,” I returned. “ “You i 
can’t walk through it.” oo 
‘“ Good,” he said with a slight touch of 


irony, “I see you do know something of © 


ypUrY science. 


But there, you know ie 


as one condenses water—and there 
, a metal, solid, liquid, gaseous. The 
same can be e with any metal if a high 
enough temperature can be attained. Iron 
is normally solid—heat it and it liquefies— 
heat: it more and the iron will go off like 


steam from water, a vapor, a gas. What i is 
the cause of all this? You say heat is. 
Good, and what is heat? You say it isa 
_ particle can, we have long known, coexist in 


form: ‘of vibration. Very well, then, let us 
a say” that it is vibration which has changed 
the character of the iron. All matter we 


ticles, call. them what you may. When 
“these particles are at rest, the matter is 
solid. When at a certain rate of vibration 
o hay separate a bit, one from the other, and 
_ the matter softens, like butter under pres- 
~ sure of a i knife. At a higher speed of vibra- 
tion the particles are so far separated that 
ou stuff runs into liquid form. Give a 
higher rate of vibration and the particles 


re mes ¢ a gas. What made the change—one 
that is vibration.” 


and approved. . 

aoe Ge cannot fe Simeke a soled aéro- 
: plane propeller,” he said, “but eect can 

oe through liquid—or ase ee 


ae “Too hot?” 1 suggested. 

Ons ‘ Truly it might be,” he went on, “in 
a some cases. Now, then, suppose that not 
only were the propeller. whirling very fast, 
but. each > particle of it were vibrating at a 
“great speed, too, of and in itself. Can. you 
say , then, that you may not be able to walk 

ough it and come out —— 


Nal “ feud 1°] ee aad « ae L eee 


Herceed a Ken were showing wicks a 
evereas fun!” : 


- said, 
you later.” 


eam, olan the vapor i in othe a 


“the thing has been done. 
pearing materials, set vibrating in peculiar 


will say is composed of infinitely small par- high ie it cannot hie seen. "You Ree : 


the air itself, 


arate still further, and the liquid be-— 


thing, and one thing ssecd my friend, aad Boe 

: as pared to that of the anthropomorphous 
He paused. A nodded that I understood ! 
well-shaped head. 
boasted civilization and your glorious dis- 


| est rung of the ladder, like the ancient 


earnestly, “ foreive me. 


beginning where I, too, and all of us here. 


nethi like aa ncunale “Three or a 


“Three or four—what?” L whispered oo 
aside. | | tas temasce ss Ve 
“Vou call ’em ‘centuries, q oi ~ 
Skt ”—pointing to Blder—" Pit ee as 


‘I rather imagined he re “This eas 
getting worse and worse. This yee fel 
low—centuries— eae 

“ At any rate,” the aides man went. o,- 5 

Two solid-ap: 


waves which you on your side may not have 
yet discovered how to generate, set vibratin 
as a whole, and in each minute individual 


the same a iaeie You know from. _ your 


did not know what we in our vaster experi< : 
ence have known for thousands of years: 
that these other peculiar vibrations will so 


affect matter that not only does it. become Z is 


invisible, but also as readily pervious as is 
We know that—for our 
knowledge of natural science is as great. ane 


‘compared even to yours, Gordon Bliss, pro- 
fessor of physics of some little year in the 


nineteenth century—far back at the dim 2 : 
dawn of what you call your wonderful civil- 
ization—as is your own knowledge com- 


ape.” Elder smiled wanly, and shook his — 
“Oh, you little, little 
péople, you vain people, you and your 2 


coveries in science! You are but getting a . 
start—hbut clinging desperately to the low- 


ape, likewise full of ambition, did hang to 
the limb of a tree by his tentus tail. And 
your knowledge, compared to what ther 7 
yet to learn, even as is that ape’s to yours! 
But forgive me,” Elder went on quickly, oS 
I cannot help it. 
We are at the end of things, friend Gordon 
Bliss ”°—he waved toward the window— 
“while you are at the beginning—at the ? Boe 


will be again some day ded: we little knov 2 
ing, will be as ambitious, and as vain of 


our. Anastesles, and as proud © of our “deeds, ape 


_ name. 
svelte alluded to my absolute nudity—and 


oe and as jealous of our rights, and in the be- ; 
- ginning will shed as much blood over this s 
‘ambition, and knowledge, and those rights 


ab aive me again, Sir Stranger, and I will 


finish quickly. But wait a moment more—_ 


— here’s your clothing—and, Carcita, did Eh 
find some crayon?” — 
“Ves, father,” the girl vethirdied as she 


: deposited: a small pile of stuff at the foot of | 
‘my couch. She touched the top of it with 


-asmile. “I think there’s enough here. It’s 
startled me so.” 

She smiled archly. 

J decided at once that I liked the custom 

- these people had of calling one by his full 

Also, the frank way in which Car- 


then I started, remembering that single dis- 


tant flutelike note that I had heard when I 


- first became aware of things in this world. 


- I wondered—I resolved to speak about this 


at the first opportunity—with her. 

Then I looked up at her. 

“JT wouldn’t mind getting into these, | 
said with a smile. 
pee he Oh, ” said Carcita with a toss a her 
: ee ‘if you want to get rid of me—” 
_ And she left the room. But just as she 
turned through the door she glanced— 
quickly back, then flashed away when she 
_ saw I had caught the laughter in her eyes. 
- I confess that at that moment I began to 
seriously contemplate staying in this world 
_as long as it would hold me—providing, of 
course, that—but more of that later. bak 


CHAPTER VIL. 


CHALK MARKS ON THE FLOOR. 


! TURNED to find Martin Elder and — 


# Hume engaged seriously at the far side 


' of the room. Hume was down on his 
_ knees, a piece of white chalk in his hand, 
marking off a large rectangle about the | 
Elder. 


_ handkerchief he had placed there. 
was carefully scanning the wall from ceiling 
- down to baseboard. The younger man— 


what had he said about something he had 
Seen hundreds of years before?—had fin- | 


ished quickly, then arose and stepped be- 


side Elder. The latter whispered some ques- | 


Opposite corner, » he said. 


" ARGOSY-ALLSTO: ) 


ae on ‘he Boor: ihe Bist to be en- 
deavoring to ascertain some fact—and final- ane 
ly both shrug gged their shoulders and turned 
to me. 

“ Do you recall which way you oe oh ee 
floor when we picked ay pee asked — 
Hume. — 

Somewhat surprised by 1 the quéstion 1; an- 


ea 


-swered quickly: | 
more than Gordon Bliss had when he first - 


“ The—the light was in. my eyes, ee 1, 
stammered. : 
Elder tumed quickly to ice : 
“Then he must have been with his tions 
toward the wall, and his feet toward the _ 
That about — 
it?” he questioned me again. 

T nodded. ,What on earth did they want 
to know that for? What good could that 
do them in ‘their vast. knowledge which > 


Elder had so deeply attempted to Sls 


on me? 
Hume dropped to his ice again aa 
swiftly outlined a figure on the floor, lying | 


in the rectangle, at about the angle with 


the wall that Elder had. indicated. Hee 
Then the latter questioned me again. 
“Did you seem to fall? Or were—” 
Distinctly then I recalled the. slight jar” 


‘I had felt in that moment when the room 


had closed in upon me with such a rush. 
“T felt a very gentle bump,” I said. 
- Hume looked up at his companion. 

* Couldn’t have dropped more than a 
foot,” he declared. | 
“ Make it three, ” said Elder, ‘Then, | as. 
though a new “thought struck hin ee 
wheeled on me. “ How high i is the ceiling — 
of your room—the room in which yen 

sick?” he questioned. 
Again I was surprised. ‘What could | hese 


men be working out? 


-“ About nine feet,” said I. ee es 
Elder turned back to Hine See 
‘Make it five,” he said, and dee nod 

ded, and left the room with ines a ae at re 

me. i 

- The older man returned ty my ‘eon 
_ “ Having a hard time ceetfine ante the 
clothes?” he queried. | Be A a Nene 
“ They’re almost like ¢ ours, ” tr eagle so fe 
little looser, ene softer, and Tighter er-color,” 
iG es Yat 


he said with an antused smile. 
) you. understand now how our world 
yours can exist cae in the same 


cell, | every ies oh it, in B that p pecs. 
: liar vibration of which I spoke. And the 
“se vibration, ‘speeding up, gradually made you 
visible > to this world, and—” pe 


“Invisible i in omy own! 58 thet is what 
happened to me there! That is why the 
doctor was so astonished, and my sister 
frightened, and the nurse put out of her 
senses, and all those friends of mine sum- 
moned to see me! Why I ‘thought they 
were getting ‘transparent, thought my eyes 
had gone bad, didn’t know what to think! 
And ; all the time it was Lt a was look- 
ing so queer to them” —— 
eet nodded Biden” Es Ant ae 
your anil seid ae — in Ee 


ae s « Tet own room ited ee fac 
ae oe ie Aeris ty epee ‘is—is—in 


Tote about at ‘the room. At bet 


ase ‘bed 1 in evens I hae rien 
- able to believe their senses. This 
this very ‘space—I glared, I fancy, 
and at the couch, and the other 
el walked over to ‘the 


: ee poe bed. I did it with a little thrill — 
ee running through me—wonderingly, fearful- 
a ye and—in a sudden access of oper oh 


— “a al-— 


A CHAIR was drawn close to tec cok : : 


“Almost as dear as any man candid ever 


ug where must ‘ie in 


across satis scneitund, my 


ae felt when so short a time pee a 
ready seemed days—even as I disappearec 
in nothingness, my sister Charlotte ha 
flung her arms about me in the vain effor 
to keep me there. Oh, poor girl, what ho 
ror as been hers 1 when ei arms: SO) 


I ene myself soe on the aoe a 
buried my head in my arms. A moment 
more and I felt Elder’s hand on my shoul 
der. Then his retreating footsteps, pausi 
at the door. Then his voice calling—z 
other answering — lighter footsteps: ap 
proaching—whispering—his sia in ‘Tetreat. oe 


CHAPTER vim Ons 


CARCITA——AND ‘HUME, 


and another hand dropped on my 
shoulder. What was there about. 
that touch that thrilled me joyously, that : 
cast over see a arte ef surges and 
What 


-asup- pyathead blossonais sv eanden? Ane snes 
should my senses at once tell me: “Turn — 
around and smile, for it is saewel Don’t nes a 


- den eins ties around! " 
I turned. | ie ae 
It was indeed Carcite her lovely « eves 

_ two = blue» — of tears: mi Ss 


fren my ahealiler. 
‘You grieve for—for—ftiends?” 


" nodded dumbly. Aes a a a a : 
6 Dear ones?” she persisted. : > oe : 


desire,” I returned. “ A sister—my sister 
‘Charlotte. rea ea eal beens 
Oh,” she cried, clas her hands, 
i “Ob—a aster!” ee, 


BS wae MEE SN 


once more. 
ters regarding women. 


678 


I could hice: sworn chat: a note of relief 
was in her Sy oecigaocs full indeed i it was 
of pity. ha 3 
 . “JT am so Sie she said. “ «My 
- father said you felt badly. I wondered if 


$f I could help.” 


_. T smiled sadly. 

“By just being here you can heiae i 
ae said. And then I, too, hesitated, not know- 

_ ing exactly how to express my feeling. sett teas 
-—I am here in a world that is my world, 

and yet not my world,” I went on. “I 


a might just as well be marooned out on an- 


other planet as be here. Heaven only knows 
whether I’ll ever see mry home again—be 


: ever able to clear for my dear ones the 
horrible mystery they must now be in over 


me. And—TI confess it —Miss—Miss—" 
She leaned forward. 


_. “ That ‘ Miss’ was done away with thou- 
~ sands of years ago,”’ she said. 


*“ My name 

is Carcita Elder.” : 

_ T took her hand, and she did not resist. 
“T am glad that such is the custom,” I _ 
said. ‘For I confess it, Carcita, even in 

_ the few hours I have been here, in your 


Se world, I feel so separated from all my kind 


so lonely. I—I was glad when first you 

came in that you were here. And I am 
_ happy that I may call you as I would love 
to do—Carcita. With us in my world, you 

know, it brings us closer.” 

3 ‘Carcita flushed and ee her eyes.. Then 
- she aswered ae Me withdrawing her 


hand: 


“Tam glad, too.” : 
There was a moment’s silence. 
‘Carcita said gravely: 
“Do you feel better now?” 
"My answer was explosive. 
“TY do!” I cried. 
And at that we both had to laugh, 
_ From then on we were much together. 
: And I am sincere when I say that I believe, 
despite the seemingly impregnable wall 


‘Then 


there is between us at this time of writing, 


that we will not long from now be together 
J have ever been slow in mat-. 
: In the college life 
I have mingled socially with the best: fam-_ 


ily, beauty, intellectuality, womanliness, fire, _ 


Yet my work was always so absorbing, or 


_ perhaps I was ever SO obsessed. with my’ already. 


pus Bel a had met ae she foe ia 


passed from my mind. _My sister would 
come and tell me how such and such a girl 
felt so hurt because I had not known her— _ 
had looked right at her, then passed straight 
on. I-had a reputation for snobbery when 
I was no snob at all, but simply so ab- 
sorbed in other thoughts that I had neither 
ears nor eyes for aught but my hobby, my 
dream, my science. Thus have I, during 
my life in my world, been slow regarding ts 
the one great absorbing joy in life, the — 
happy comradeship with a lovely woman. 
It is no wonder, then—and I say this not 
in excuse, but simply to explain what may _ 
seem a very precipitate enthusiasm on my. 
part—that, when I was so suddenly drawn 
from my busy and sordid world into that _ 
other one of relaxation and beauty, my heart 
went out to the first girl I saw. I had’ DO. 
other attachments, no business to divert me, 
no science te obsess my very soul, no friend a 
in whom I might confide—I was absolutely ne 
alone. And then I saw her—the dearest girl ‘ 
that ever dwelt on earth and made a man’s 
heart flutter and his hand tremble and. his 
voice break. > 

And Iam going back—to her. 


Peek 
cS 


‘That was 


2 promised. 


_ My sister has since seen | much 3 in Dr. | 
Courtenay—mutual fears over my extra- 2 


ordinary disappearance, mutual watching i int 2 
‘my room had accomplished this. 


Soin re- 
turning to that other unseen world, in re- 
turning to Carcita, who has promised me all 
that a woman can give—herself—I_ leave : 6 
little sadness behind me. see 
And I will go back. Elder has shone me oe 
much—of wisdom of a thousand genera- 
tions after our time—and I believe, I know, 
that I can make the change, break down the 
barrier, return to that blessed Jand and that oe 
thrice biecued Sirs ye ae 
Many things I ee with Cascia® 4 
besides the strangeness of my condition Oy 
many things besides the wonders of the — . 
land in which she lived—wonders to me, of - 3 
course, and not to her. And S told - cae a 


eat to see “how much she knew Of 


hat and the Sense 5 stern ite on his face seemed 
led. almost to belie the goodness of man of Hesse 
: oe Wed just spoken, 
Jt was Hume. René Hume, gad his, 
words were bitter from the first. 

“Were I not sworn to Martin Elder, 1€ 

gritted as he stood before me, “ ‘were - not 

under oath to the Leaders, and were it not 
needful that I respect the oath, a would kill 

you where you sit.” . 3 
ht as For a moment I froze. Then i in a lask 
ont cent nation would ht,” 7 ri said. saw that there was but one thing to do 
She shook her head. _ sit quietly and hear him out. There r 3 
ees The world is” ‘not ade: oe nations be some reason for his strange action, ag oe 
: “now,” she said. “We are one great people, before, with Elder in the room, he had een 
. ‘have one great: language. There are not so smiling and gracious to me, and so. eager” 
boundaries, no treaties, no commercial rival- in my behalf. I looked up as’ a as ie. 
‘ries—we live happily together. You used could. : 
s to call this. time the millenium, I think— “It would be eisity done, ny said. «Bu re 
and some. of your ‘philosophers quarreled why not wait till I go back You would e 
- much about its exact state, some even con- be rid of me, and have no conscience to 
Coc tending that there ‘would be none, the world bother you.” Then I smiled: pees 
would go down in fire and’ blood. They and cried: ‘“Come now—what’s the joke?” 

: “were: wrong, Gordon Bliss,” she cried, her His whole frame stiffened. He started — 
blue eyes. flashing” and her fists” clenched to speak, then his lips drew tight. A mo- 
vhitely ; ; “wrong, . ‘wrong, wrong! They ment thus he dramatically glared at me—_ 

: did not understand. _ They did not know! then turned and stalked from the room, one 
Some day—and even now—a few of your » I followed him with my eyes. oS 
dreamers hold it as the truth—some day  “ Well,” I gasped, “ that’s the strangest _ 

‘they will know. But it will take years, thing I've seen next to simply being bee ae 

Then I heard Elder’s voice and his—- 
and the latter was again as smooth and | 
calm as it had been when first I had heard © 
. it earlier in the day. But a moment t ey 

spoke, then the curtain ee sas bot 
come into the room. 


! and fh he 
ur oo oa our 


Bot tens sof thousands of ne be- | 


fe 


8s a cates may 1 use a aie and hee aie oe A ae 
| a aside. _ You will understand, Gordon ae CHAPTER IX. : 
vill tat tas you. Maid that Cae 2 eee ee 
‘I shall tell him that he must—and it must “ Y daughter informs me that you 
be done before you pass, before you ae | MoM wish to stay at US, - Gordon 
heck Ob—it must—at once!” ey a Bliss,” Elder said. | Soe 
} - I nodded—and wondered at the man be - 
side him, who stood. at ease again, and 
smiled into my eyes. Was he playing me; 
or had he suddenly and unaccountably « con- . 
ceived of a great Hades for this — 
from another world? — 
- © Then,” Elder. wert on, ei cs must oe 
tell you what there is. to tell. You know 
now how bi came to us. Know se then, 


:, ee. at once some one oe 
all ae slender, Sis aes oer with- 


3 ee t 


oe 


se 


tle sound which will develop speed and 
fineness until every single atom of your 


“You will be ana: ace with a oe 


_ body is vibrating in that peculiar manner 


that I have mentioned before. Then. be- 
- fore you know it—this world will have dis- 
solved, and you will reappear in your own. 
You understand. all that?” 
Ol do 1 said 

“ Good,” he said gravely. _“ Now, then, 
know also this, which is at the very foun- 
dation of things i in life, which affects me as 


well as it affects you, which is the control-: 


ling factor in all our life and of ail that 
lives. You have no doubt noted in my 
speech how often I refer to your world. 
‘Have you wondered why I did this—how I 


not even imagine ours. Some of us may 
‘voluntarily go into yours, whereas those of 
you who get into ours do so by the merest 
accident, and when they tell their tales be- 
yond the wall, they are called imaginative 
» artists, fools, or__conceived to have become 
madmen—are promptly clamped behind 
strong doors, to linger till they die. That. 
impression I want to make—that we can 


gee, and you cannot. 


__ “We know thus all about your world, 
and the reason is simply this—when man 
dies here he goes tere you—out of this 
world and into yours.” 

Ee stated this so simply and with such 
an air of matter-of-fact truth, that I gasped. 

“What!” I cried. “ You mean—” 

oe When our people pass from this side— 
they go to yours,” he repeated, 
~ “ But—but—how?” I exclaimed. 

He smiled—and so likewise did Hume 
beside him. I looked coldly on Hume—he 
smiled again. To tell the truth, I could 
~ not quite get” the man. But Elder con- 


_ tinued: 


There is a theory concerning the con- 
servation of matter,” he started. 

. “7 know. it,” 1 said. 

_ “And conservation of energy,” he went 
la oes 

"Ves, yes,” I sted 

Hat Then, ”” he continued, “ did you never 
“think it possible that there ment, be an- 


could do it? It is because we here know 
of your world even though you there do 


{ 


tion ae spi” | ‘ 
The idea burst on me ‘ike a “bom pshell. 
In the flash of its. light I saw at once that 


there should be the principle on which man __ 


must finally base whatever _ ‘pilosopic 
view he held. 
“The | conservation of spirit” a cried. 


“Ts that— 


Again he calmly interrupted. ee inca 

“We are the people,” he said, a iat 
come before you—-and we go to you. Be- 
hind us the same thing | has been done for 
unnumbered years. Before you it shall — : 
continue as long as—it may; that, how | 
long, not even we can tell-——but it will be as © 
long, no doubt, as the ree we are on 
may endure. Rea & 
“Under. the- en oe matter ~ 
principle we know that matter is never lost. | 
A tree may grow, die, decay, and go back 
into soil—and not an atom of it be lost. 
Your old time coal may burn to ges 
but none is lost—part is converted to. gases, 


which in turn go into the atmosphere, form 


different combinations there; some remain — 
there; some come back to earth with falling — 
rain—and part remains as the residue. No > 
matter is lost. The energy that was stored 
in that coal through the growth of the veg: 
etation of which it is made to the enormous — 
pressures which practically made it crys: 
talline, comes out of the coal as heat, and © 
turns engines, or warms and thereby ener- > 
gizes the human body. No energy is lost. 
And so we come to the last principle, which — 
as yet you people, all struggling to under-— 
stand, and what most of you, with a shrug _ 


of your shoulders, say is ‘incomprehensible. 


to mere man, and hence not worth bo 
ing about. Pitiful humanity—as if; life teh Me 
self, and the very essence of it, were Not | 


worth bothering about! — 


©The conservation of spirit! tien : 
You see before you, and out the window, Pasty 
dying people. We have solved life in all 


ats vagaries—except one which I shall men- 


tion later. We know all that you rer. : 
dreamed of knowing—we have had our eh. 
gines, our mysteries, our science, far be: 

yond anything of which ‘your ‘world, ‘in its 4 


oo oe of as Sel bat Lal 


lying 5 
L” continued Elder, 


ee beecics a birth there.” 
A moment IT stared. | 


die among. Wer : ae 
Martin Elder nodded. : 


within our own,” he said gravely. 
. What?” 1 cried. 
is. endless. 
cycles—that there is” always one behind, 
and one ahead—”. OS 


& They are infinite” im “peaber.” he 
hedged 2 
Og And ale seer” i a 
a “« ‘All here, 2 he Tepeated. u 
ee But— d ae. 2 | 
In different periods of vibration—dif- 


ferent types of vibration. 


us, and yours, the one ahead. Beyond that 
1 we know little, except that there are Pree 
~ably_ a myriad of othet's, too.” 


other form of energy—human energy—the 
energy of spirit. 


them, of” course, though to me it was be- 


and had learned the secret long before the 


ae e But how?” r I persisted 


And v we ve to ee 
‘even as. we Boe 
ae 


i step?” 
ee: conservation of ‘spirit! y 1 ae . 

But, ” T went on, “ ‘how about those who : 
: ory when finally you arrive?” 


ue They, too, go on to another Wedd 
n> ere. Some day your people will know that 
“You mean. the thing 
You mean the thing runs in time on their number shall diminish. ‘It is 


follows the night. 


of which we speak, - 
step by step, come into our present knov wi- : 


Of those we do 
ot know—we have pierced the one behind 


“Tn this same space?” oe ae ce 
~ © Ves,” he said, “in this same space. AD 
sesto B. Bic, C to D, D to E, and so 
on, ad infinitum—cycle upon cycle of an-_ 
exact number as another decreases. 
Oh ”’—he ran on almost — 
casually, for it was an every-day matter to 
increasing one. 
rond my vainest. imaginings—* we worked | 
it out long ago, long ago. We knew of it, 


flongols of your time had found their way . 
across the Behring Straits and made your 
west coast Indian population. Oh yes, we 
lived and gloried and were proud—but now 
the : end | ise in n sight—a sae more thousand 


two extremes, in the one case @ cycle that 


Le are e practically the same??? ; 


ay Pat * 
aoe iOS Was Be aa 


He aélled again. ae oe 
© Oh, we know,” he said. a a o 


course you haves o i : 
Enoddeds oN ey 
“As in Masonry and others, é we went | 

‘is there not a new mystery with ea oo 


on, ‘ 


I nodded agai. a Coy, 
“ But is not that ae a simple the: 16 


a * pe AG 


Thad to admit that it was. ee oe 
“Well,” he said, “ it’s a similar situation i 


your time has come, too—and from that 
as sure as day and night, and as the day 


Even day and night 
themselves were mysteries until in the 


progress of science man came to understand _ ~ 


them. And so has it been with this thing _ 


We have gradually, 


edge. As with matter and energy—sO 
with spirit—soul, if you please to call it 
such. Do not mistake me—I do not mean 
that in time we come to know who and _ 
what we individually. were in the cycle be- 
fore us—that we do not know. It is simply 


that the soul or spirit energy of this earth : 
is a fixed quantity—and | the eternal bal- ie 


ance of the life in these cycles is based upon oe 
this fixed quantity. One cycle increases in 
And 
the spirit energy of those who die early in 
that Increasing cycle goes on to the next = 
And from that to the 
next—from this one to that — fol- 
lows—and on, and on, and On ie 
He paused. - 
if Well, Ms said. Le sich you fave: a ‘the 


is at its very start, its very inception, ‘you eo 
might say—and at the other end a cycle i a 
which the population of the earth has been 
reduced to one lone man—and_ he Boing | ie 


| fast?” 


‘Elder nodded. “ React? te cad oe 
« And in the center, between these fae is : 
extremes, are two cycles whose POPHIAHORS 0 


Ss you understand. 


682 Sah 
kent He. medley 


es And then one of Poke — oe ace 1 om 


rm actly,” aimed Elder. “Tam ‘glad 
It is quite simple, as is 


any great mystery ‘when once you do un- 


bigness of it all. 


derstand.” 


ie | smiled. 


mo de understand how it all is—where I 
2 But—well, it will — 
ee have to sink in a while, I think, before I 


am, why I am here. 


really comprehend, before I really get the 
: It has come rather sud- 
denly, you know. I still feel a bit dazed.” 


I passed my hand over my forehead. — 


- CHAPTER X. 
QUESTIONS—AND REVELATIONS. ye 


“"~DER chuckled and turned to eh 
_companion. - 

“Just like the last,” he said. 
The smile remained on Hime’ s face, but. 


es . though it froze a bit—and the light that 
flickered momentarily in his = I did ee 


like. 
He answered coolly. 
“Ves,” he said, an a acai at me, 


oe just like the rest: Oh es 


ot pretended to ignore the aif id men-_ 


ace in his tone, and turned to Elder. 


“You said before there had been 


, 2 others?” T hinted. 


“Very, very few,” said he. “And they 


have always been welcome.” 


cent, I felt in the wrong place. 
: ‘could ail the man? Had he conceived — 
‘me, so forlorn and lonely a stranger, a 


Hume nodded. 
i Very welcome,” he said with the acs 
What 


sudden consuming hatred? And if he had, 


what had I done that would bring him to 
it? Or was he playing with me? And if — 


the latter, was it in mockery, or in the 


: spirit of true fun; and would we laugh 


25 heartily together over it in the end? For. 
some reason I began to feel that we would oe a 


not. There was not the slightest hint of 


laughter in his eye—and he played his part 
oe well when Elder was with us—too well. 


=~ 


<a 
gs 


ue start on the other—and the thing com- t ee 
_ ‘mences again with two other cycles in bal- o 
ee ance?” 


in your wonder and you: 
no time before.” He t to 
“ René,” he said, “if you do not mind Tr 
wish you would see to = ronstinctlon sab ‘ 
that support.) << oe 

He pointed — to es he a had : 
been made about where I had been found. 
Hume started, as though he had been 
asleep. But this, I fancied, he had not 
been. oe ies 


“ Five feet, sir?” He eed es ine ac 
‘struction Elder bop ee him eaten in sua Be 
ae x a 


Elder er nodded: 


ftiend has Cet appears a well built t. 
oe heavy man (ete eee 
Hume nodded. ee ae : 
“As you say, sir,” he said and 1 
to build a support, evidently _ to be 
some five feet high, and erected over the 
very spot on which E had been di: 
I wondered what the object of this support 


could be. J wondered Vogein 2 at spar meticul- 


chalked on. we Hook. . meen again at 
menace which lurked ill hid ine 
every action and look and word which 
connection with me. a ve seen a 


ye 
be i 


It was. ‘Tt existed. “Teas t 


f life oe a ies ad el . 


out. Tt was—and ica Imew that : 


ae oot be he’ so. hae wee one pee ab- 
‘ -sorbing query that had been ever present 
Sin the minds of the men of my time was a 
: - forgotten question in theirs. — 

All the world was changed even as was 


“this one familiar slope, and the great bay 


of San Francisco, and the rounded slope 
: about. 
‘crowded with swarming humanity. Long 
ago had the earth’s power of life-support 
been taxed to the uttermost. Long ago 
had man’s struggle with-man, and man’s 
_ Struggle with earth, ceased. Long ago had 
— the maximum in ‘this. strange cycle—so 
eee “new, and yet so abysmally an- 
- cient—been reached, run for the fraction 
of a heart beat along its level course, then 
-- without remorse, - without reluctance, but 
with peace and joy and contentment, gently 
. started on the downward slope toward the 

final day. This final day! 
I took my eyes from the dos acd 
~ picture and discovered Elder’s intent on 

_ mine. 


He saa gently; shen, as though read 


- > ing my thoughts, he spoke... Sos, 
_. “The end is near, and we are glad. All 
are glad—all. There was a time, a thou- 


‘aaah years ago, when all were not ‘glad. A 


great section, all of Africa and South Eu- 
- rope and the. South and East of Asia were 


not. glad—and_ they revolted. And they 


_ protested with powers that they had dug 
out of ancient books, and of which the 
~ Council of Leaders itself had but a dim re- 

~ membered thought. And the council was 
- forced. one day to use its power—and in 

- that: one day was Africa swept absolutely 
_ bare of living things—absolutely bare. 
_And- ‘Southern Europe and the rest bowed 
before. the council and said: It shall be 
aS you will. And to this day there has 
; es ~ been no murmur of such rebellious thought 
again. It was like a great plague—purify- 


all the forces that within that 


Long ago had the surface been 


ing. at was as a great sickness in a single 
} a protest against a new. scheme of. 


esate burst Toke man was healed. 
and made new. 


Each individual has agreed, 
Nay,” cried EL 


der, “not only content, but joyful that ie 
may be. For even as do those of your age 


. The old order changeth ’ Wes 
even as your poet has. writ—and the new 
hath come. 
body and soul—and so. has all mankind > 
agreed—and is content. 


when they reach declining years, so also” . : 


does a race, a people, all mankind, wel- 
come the surcease that final oblivion does | 
bring. Life is truly glorious—but when — 


life becomes simply a matter of will—” ae 


I started—and interrupted. 


Elder nodded again.. 

“ Of will,” he said; ‘ of lind and whee 
all that man need do to live is simply t to 
will to live, then—” 


_. “Life—a matter of will! ”» iE cried. oe : ae 


I interrupted again. This was a he too 


much for my rattled theories of matter. 


Mind and things of concrete substance were _ 


not in my day believed by many to have 
more relationship than does the electric. 
current to the chemicals which i in a storage 
battery produce it. The battery in my day — 
made the electricity—or converted its chem- 


of man in my day was thought simply to 
create currents of pout by almost similar 
chemical action. 


ical energy into electricity. And the brain ae 


One could not conceive then of the elec- 


tricity generated by that battery as con-— 
trolling the functions of the battery itself. 
And by the same reasoning how ould 
thought control the organic brain battery 
and the body feeding it—which had of and 


in itself created that thought? a 
The mental meander- 


Utter nonsense! 
ings of over-stimulated imaginations—the _ 
idle vaporings of individuals with nothing — 


else to occupy their minds—the subtle 2 : 


schemings of cunning cultists whose desire 
to be seen and heard and gather unto 


themselves the riches of the earth had gone 


to their heads and made them mad! - 
Matter made. mind. How could mind 


_ control matter? 


“Simply to will to live!” 1 thea as in a 


flash these AnOuRD IS ran through — me. 


“ Simply to will— 
Elder smiled. 
iu You wal believe me?” he ‘questioned 


oes 


# 
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“ “gently. 
- truth—you see before you the land that 

once was, and even now is, your own home, s eak 
- your own university of learning—your vk < now 
- world—and yet also. mine? You will be ; 
oe lieve?” : 


see pelieve? . 
with but a turn of my head the change that 
_ time—vast time—had wrought. 
bee theories of my own age—so near and yet in 
the tyes of these people so distant in the 
centuries past—had been such as to con-— 

- vince me, here seeing the change, that it 
‘ might be-—that, indeed, it was. : 
my dry, matter-of- fact science, which had” 
- been the primal cause of my present pre- 
 dicament, had hinted to me of at least the — 
beginnings of the theory which in the pres- . 
ent fact of this living cycle in which was 
showed itself so clearly as a great, vibrant, 


ce - slight shudder. 
ae thought came to me—suppose—suppose 
that cursed shivering should come over me 

- again and I—without Carcita—should drift. 
back out of this soft, declining era into my | 
own home circle again—forever lost—for- - 
ever! 
_ Elder’s hand on mine—and the force of 
A his glowing eyes on my own dimming ones, 


he voice. 
yet a while—a little longer—a little longer. 

‘There is nothing to fear here—there is no. 
such thing here as fear. 


one “You will ae what 1 say ~~ 


- What coaid 1 do put answer that I pee 
With my own eyes I could see 


My science, 


” Truly, a ieee: truth, 1 recollected with 
And then an appalling - 


i: & shuddered again—and then felt 


oF Gordon Bliss!” he cried, anxiety in his 
“Gordon Bliss—we want you here 


And we can help 


you—will help you. Just compose. your 


thoughts and be content—and rest when I 


BF 2 


tell you that all who have come before 
have stayed with us for at least three days, 

_and this is but your first. All—all—I say— 
three days. 
(3 Cones’ 


Fear not that the change will 
And ”—he lowered his voice instant-_ 
ly and his mind seemed to force its power. 


and truth on mine even as his deep eyes 


held my own—“ and never fear but that ~ 


when you do go, as go you must, we can, 
and will, give you that knowledge which will 
_ enable you to return.” He nodded gravely. 
oe LO BRUNER a shen but will: it—to return. be 


ay stared. 


4 cee ni ne ~ - ae | 
And the 1 must admit that for the first time, over /a. 


has the tight to confess her feeling. for the 


eee Ob, Gordon _ I = be Sar t from 


_of its boasted civilization—yet still s 


Forcing her to go before a group of curiou 


My heart pounded. — 

With her! With Caer “Then we 
woman, I felt a warm, and I ‘confess, - 
‘pleasant — — th Sie: 
forehead. eM Far ces uated 
Elder modded! Ne ae 
“ Tt is our way!’ ” he i i “They woman 


man, even as in | nee near-cave-man n world 


Aes hs, if it were not Abel ‘woman : who 
should not have the right to choose the man — 
whose children she must. suffer torture to 


we 


you wend a? ee aero indeed? <5 


of woman as a piece of property. to be pur- 
chased with the promise of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter—and forcing her to make 
public the disgrace | into which she unwi = 
tingly fell when that. promise was: broken. 
men and callous. women—and expose her 
very heart, and all its intimacy. Yes 
thanks to what 7 power there is that controls" 
our destiny, humanity has awakened, and 
she ‘who bears humanity’s ‘burden has Jong 
since come into her own.” eee 
My mind drifted back to. my own evel. 
Had I not seen the beginnings TF 
change? And would I not—d 
ish the male reluctance of m 
ward, pionisGi ogee its” 
h Car 


fie sieht vey prerogative, t 
men—me? SAS ae vehi 
“ Your danghter—” I oid ex 
Elder nodded. te : 
“ She chooses,’ h | a 
For a moment I n 
ee So 


confess to you, sir, Carcita’s father, that in 
these few moments have been with you I 
» have come to love your daughter. et 
but a question—it is our custom. — Tam 
5 thirty-two. years. old. ‘Carcita—” oe 
~ > Sy paused: <. a7 i 

Elder smiled. = 
“Old world sree 
_ Carcita not too young to know her own 
- mind, and you are the gentleman who would 


take no advantage of childish impetuosity?. 
~ Or do you question whether she be older 
than you—and so in your old world preju- 


dice not fit to be your wife—because greater 
ine experience and knowledge, and perhaps 
_ in sheer will and power, and that, in a wo- 
man, men- of” your time always feared— 
‘covertly, unepelkenly but feared. es Y 

ouk Pushed.) oo 

clove Carcita—” I sairtied 

| Elder’ s hand pressed mine again. 

- © 41 saw. that,” he: said. 
Hume.” 


- on me. 
Elder weak: on eae . 


“T, too, saw what René has tried to con- 


: ceal. Know that he has long loved my 
- daughter—and confessed it. But know 
also that Carcita, liking him, would yet not 


~ consent to marriage. And now René, seeing 


~ you and her ready to fall into each other’s 

arms, can but badly hide his emotion—and 
perhaps, were it not for a certain power I, 
with other members of the council wield, he 
would contemplate doing you bodily harm. 


so quickly to me—for she had seen, too; 
and René had spoken.” 


al known danger. 
dislike a mystery. Yet so perverted was 


oe one was ee ae ~ otlier 


to the fact he, too, loved Carcita. 
: . Lae had not been that way. 
hi my heart Dee touched fh as I 


You mean—is 


inde sor did: 


| a What!” a cried—a great ane breaking 


It was for that reason that Carcita came — ne 
Elder gravely shook his head I recollected 


_ something he had said earlier in the day, — : 
something, too, that poor old René hadmen- 


A moment he paused. And I tilled with- foe 
tioned. Something they had seen hundreds 


in n myself. ‘I had ever been one to enjoy 
I had ever been one to 


‘that dislike, so keen that enjoyment, that 
when the two came together in even the. 
slightest connection they obsessed me body 


d- 1 terof-fact blnitbess to thie deal ete ees 


_ comprehended that Hume’s hatred was due 
My. 
My eyes 


did not see things in that light. My life 


was of things concrete—and love was ab- DRUK 


stract. At least, then, when I had fallen 


from my plane of study to observe momen- i 
tarily in some church the culmination of a. 
: Nee an 

but, of course, now, with Carcita, aa 


friend’s love affair, I believed it so. 


are different. Love did not seem amie So 


abstract. 


So Hume—or René, as I now mentally 
called him in the familiarity with which one | 
views a rival in affections—so- René was — 
jealous. And were it not for the council, 
whatever that council were, he would cut 
my heart out. Good! The mystery is- 
solved. I would meet, the danger, if there 


_ were any danger! 


Now then— 

As if he had read my chouehe Elder 1 re- ; 
sumed: 

“Your old world irae he chuck-_ 
led. “You are thirty-two years old, eh? 


And you fear that Carcita is perhaps too 
young to know her own mind—or too old ~ 


to be your life mate. Know, Gordon Bliss, 
that neither of your fears have any basis. 
Carcita is a mature woman, in body and | 
in mind. And she is, too, still young enough 
to suit your old-time mind, despite the fact. 
that you are only thirty-two years old, and 
she i is one hundred and sixty-five! oe 
i ¢é What! bbs 
I stared—trigid, cold. a es 
«A hundred and siktye wh 6 
_I gasped. — | ee ee 
a Cre on hun—oh, nonsense, ‘sir— ee 
you play with me—” ee 


I gave a start of amazement. Thea et 


of years ago—or was it thousands? _ With oF 
the utter strangeness of all my surroundings - 


I had allowed this mention of centuries to _ ae 


pass lightly and unquestioned by. hey. =: ae 


had been mentioned but as a decade with = 
us—and spoken of as tamely. he 
ene, ae the vast t play of time, oes | 


Had semen eo 


: man’s hey, man’s mind, so ) that —no, 0, oe a 


oe cen nonsense! 

- And yet Elder ‘ait ndtieied to me oo a 
ao time back that he told naught but 
truth. And seeing his eyes, hearing the 
_ power in his voice, feeling the supreme con-_ 
- fidence that emanated. from him even as. 
_ does light from the surface of the sun, and 

_ viewing that scene from my seat by the great 
window, of the land that was mine, and 


_ yet not mine—how could I help but believe? 
“it is 


Oe Se ate 3S oe: dream, ine § ‘Tmused; 
3 _Yeality. ye 


- J turned from the ide back to Elder. : 


ies st a believe, ” T said. 


ee ee a _ CHAPTER. XL 
WILL TO LIVE—AND Live! 


shee is the truth, ” affirmed the man again. 
Cs oT “T will believe; ” T repeated. 
Elder looked at me eis for a mo- 
ne “ment. Phen. , 
You in your world, even now after he 
hideous purification through which it has 
_ just gone, are at the very threshold of the 


truth of which I speak. Even now do your 


thinkers — religious and scientific — dimly 


_ perceive this truth. True, they do not yet 


comprehend it, do not yet grasp it in its 
_ entirety—but they have touched it, have 
tripped upon it, and will again, ‘until, ‘Step 
_ by step, they pass over the threshold. and 
up the never- ending staircase that leads to 
the life condition in which even now we 
exist. 

“Tt will not come at ont feud. 
at is not a thing to be gained in its full | 
_ completion, for it is never completed— 
and like time itself, it never can be com- 


oe This truth grows, develops, ma-— 


- tures, without even reaching full strength, 


full powers, full maturity. It is like civ- 


Gieaton. itself, a thing comparative, never 
absolute. Suppose, Gordon Bliss, professor 
of physics. in the university of the West— 
~ which is as unseen to us even as what that 
- window shows us here is unseen to your 
- world and your people—suppose’ that you 
_takea yard measure and lay it on the table. 
_ Suppose, then, that you make a mark half- 


igs from either end of that rule | ‘Supe 508 se) hi 


you vik gradually Paces asp a 


ways, always will a small part. be lef 


oe ‘purposes you een slesanti on wees a os 
but actually you have not. 


: mare that peed 


ally reach. And where ieee ean neve 


ladle: - took in his otra daemon 


the eat see ae : 
You know ~ conti MU 


ruler—and yet never reach that end. : 


matter whether that part becomes | so sm I. 
the ae so. narrow, es it is. unseen 1 by 


oe half fof 
what" aa — ec: remains. — ae. 


¥ dss So,’ ” continued Elder «ater : 


ina moment more T will simply tes 
which Careita wished me to tell. We know 
the truth, but not all of Tk: We are ap- 
proaching a thing which. ‘we can never actu- 


et are halving 1 that i ple. ‘stick, 
one may actually a all pr sine al pur 
poses, te WS ch? en ee 

Here Elder paused again. 
in the eyes—the eyes of still you 
ity, yet eyes in which lurked a hid 
ence thet — knowledge e, and 


eine pagiaice : i arisen ae oat in ’ 


over that age—thirty-five—nor 
a minute over twenty. 

ook: | With a clear-cut exclamation he resumed 
mn his story. | 
es “Hal” he cried. ae en a was to 
oe Yet you—your people—your side 


that even now has the great university, that — 


even now smothers the fair earth with its 
S dwelling and its market places, that even 
- now commits wholesale murder to satisfy 


the ambitions of a few who have trampled 


their. way to power and eminence—even you 
are on the verge of this. truth. You see— 
and yet are blind. The step is in sight— 
- yet you hesitate to believe that the thresh- 
old and the stairs beyond will hold your 
weight. Hold your weight? Ah, the petti- 
ness of the human mindi The fear with 
which it views, distantly, a new idea! The 
truth is there—there! And yet even as we 
of our. cycle did, so will you—and progress 
will be slow—slow—as even with us. And 
yet ’—here Elder eyed me significantly — 
“and yet. for a few of your people—a very 
few, yet enough to give hope for all—this 
- truth will come to full comprehension, and 
a the practice to full actuality.” . 
_ Elder paused before me and leveled his 
fee 
>. Know, ein Bliss, thal. this joie 

thing is simply mathematics—and body and 
- mind. My daughter Carcita has lived one 
- hundred and sixty-five years—yet bears 
~ still the fresh bloom of youth. I—but my 


and y you see how clear and simple the whole 
: thing i is. I must not tell you now. I want 
you first to see, and see with your mind, 
and believe. : 
_ “ First, remember the sivencenst in aul: 
edge of the human body and its functioning 
‘that are even now made in your side, among 
“your people, living right here, and’ now. 
Consider what you call your modern sur- 
“gery, your innoculation, your preventative 
2 medicine. | Recall all your devices in sani- 


- across the once foul face of good old Mother 
‘ou have drained hacia and 


RS ROE) TAOS hE 


in ee and in voice, Elder was _ 


age I must withhold until I tell you all, 


ta tion—the simple cleanliness broadspread 


ane Pa a PPE | ite me 
an ees | 
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ve ed, and a eee man is . the exception 
_ instead of the mule. 


You have constructed — 
closed drains, have deprived the fly of its. 


places of breeding, have placed a comba-— ae 


tive preventative in the blood of crowded — 
men—and the dread typhoid epidemic i isa 
ghost of your past, not a relentless mur-_ 
derer in the homes of your present. Due 
by one have you conquered plagues, one > 
by one have you overcome the natural © 
weakness of man and given him the power — 
within himself to fight off the ravages of 
disease. And one by one, Gordon Bliss, 
and it is as certain as one and one make — 


two, will all illness, all disease, be climi= - 


nated from man’s life of your time even. as 
it was from ours. 

“And then—then will come the time 
when man’s body, free of all ills, purified — 
of all disease, properly and cleanly fed and — 
nourished and cared for, will have a new ce 


birth. Then will come a time when se a 
physicians, those who fight against its trou- _ 
bles, will have the time, the thought, the 
confidence, to study a to keep man’s 
body at highest. efficiency for the lena sau 


possible time—for all time!” 
I interrupted. 
- “You mean,” I said, “ ther will hae ue 


time actually to attempt, scientifically, to. 


prolong life?” 

‘Elder nodded. : 

“To prolong the average life,” the 
affirmed. “To increase the average lon- 
gevity of man. We did aA ‘yeu, CAH, 4 
and will, do it, too. Ah, if you could but _ 


see it all, and doit inaday. But,no,no— 
like dividing the little ruler, it must come 

step by step, and always approach the end 
_—approach—but never reach. _ 


time—it will take you time. Yet, as I said, 
a few of your people may even now Hub of 


that I cannot say, cannot promise. Yet ee 


has been done—it has been done. 


“But, friend,” he ran on rapidly, “ Sari ue < 
tation, surgery, Dun of the® body oe 


alone cannot prolong man’s life more than 
a few little years, Something else must 
enter, and take control. Me 
thing else, Gordon Bliss, is what I spoke — 


of some time ago—the mind. And when se 
the mind, the brain, comes into LES OWR,.b > 
and man by his own thought, conscious ae ee, 


{ "2 + SN ak es r=: d _ sree. Sh ‘ hl Et ae . 


It took us 


And that some- ‘ 


y ‘some | day grow old and die.’ 
grow old, man and child; and they do die. 
cae "Thus through the inherited conscious | 


~~ unconscious wed aeoenn whatever it be 
may be called, controls his bodily functions - 
and even the functioning of his brain, then : 
will the staircase be reached, the real ‘climb : 
toward real life, and real living. commence, . 
- “For countless ages in each cycle has 
-man-_come to bodily end within a definite 


number of years. When one lived to be a 


hundred he was placed among the wonders. 
of the world, and heralded as a marvel, and — 
advertised by a thousand fakers as the living 


_ example of the powers of some potent pana- 
cea... 
time ’—fool that he was to even think that 
his time was allotted! Man himself would 
_ Say that when he had come to his ‘ three- 
score and ten ’—he slowly would fade away 


- —fool again, I say, even to think that 


x _thought—fool to dream that his organic 
functioning, and his bodily powers, should 


| ‘start to diminish or decay simply because — 


they had done well for a certain short period 


of time. Man himself from his very child- — 
hood, and prompted by the example of his 


ignorant parents, and by their very words 


and advice and cautioning and warnings 


- would speak of the day when he would be 
‘an old man!’ Fool, he! And fools, his 
ae parents! And thrice fools all humanity and 


its diminishing background of doting fore- 


fathers! 

“From childhood has man said to Le 
self, ‘Some day I will be old—some day 
I will die! 

children will be a comfort during ‘his de- 
_ lining years,’ he and his wife have brought 
babes into the world, and injected into 
these unfortunate innocents from the very 


second of their conception, the diabolic ba- 
-cillus of that unnatural belief, ‘I will some 


erow old and die—and my child will 
And they do 


day 


‘thought of countless generations has it be- 


come a fixed principle i in man’s mind that — 
when he has come to a certain age he will — 
- go into decline and finally die. And through : 


the incessant impact of this conscious 
thought upon his subconscious, it has be- 


come a very part of his subconscious, a very 
_ part of his body and his soul and his mind. — 
Rane teat * will: some day grow old—and gea had 2 


Pbk 
: 


Man himself spoke of his ‘ allotted - 


hard science, and not antiquated philoso- 
phy, which declares positively that the new 


new cell is just as” good as. the worn one 


With the thought in mind that _ 


is it, Gordon Bliss, that you who 


eer mae was constant 
e Gordon Bliss, think ae : 


any oe basic le reason givenby ‘your 
study of physics, your general “knowledge 
of biology, of the human body, why, once 
maturity is reached, the cell change of the 
body should not continue in all its per- 
fection for years without end? Properly 
fed, properly cared for, is there any reason 
why the processes of metabolism, these pro- 
cesses which develop a new cell for each cell | 
broken down by physical or ‘mental action, 
these processes which constantly renew worn 
parts of our body, should not continue on 
and on in all the perfection and vigor which — 
is theirs for the few years directly following 
the cessation of growth? Is there any 
known or conjectured reason based on cold, 


cell taking the place of the old should not 
be just as good as the old?” And if. eac. 


which it replaced, and the process goes 0 
as it logically should, indefinitely is 
any reason why the human body, 
cared for, should not live o on forever? 
. ee you little people, you small thir 
Even you, telioaie the truths x tell 
me ti wonder that such can be—that it 
deed such is—and I, before ‘you, a livin 
example of that trath: 2h ae 
sz Why i is it, Gordon Bliss, that in JOU 


erase ref vilnt soe are hat per. : 


quered bodily = to ie 


i. Byes as I ‘Niited, ties ition F } 
Rid am — Foss conscious mind, th 


ee cine: ‘when even the word 


“the old. time ‘Ideas, and CC 


ht live, he could live. oe C iter pe 


‘death ? wa 


age ace forgotten, and man gS ‘mind, both ‘his 
_ conscious, and the great pool in ‘which th 


=) ie Start a thought eee in your 
rae rah that ae ane ae as live, ‘Shalt 


nat it ae contents e on aeaiely a per- 
tly function—and it shall. Think never 

f decay, think never of death—for there 
should be, there is, in the logical order of 
nature, no such thing as decay. You have a 


ae 


“mind —ase it! You have a perfect machine 
ae your ‘body—care for it. Science and 
mind — those two in combination — will 
chie ve for your ‘people: just what it has 
hieved for us. And your people, too, 

come to be even as are we—to all i in- 


and purposes, to all oe conse- 


juences—immortal!” 

: Elder “paused again at my side, and 
5, ked. deep into my eyes. 

“My daughter, as I said before, ” he 
went on slowly, “ has” lived one hundred 
nd oe Ba oe G. she 3 is even as A 


y y cycle 


panne of generations i ae us of 
old thoughts—but in time we did. 
ousted them at once—and became 
3 in their age. Then man began 


k! cout followed oat : 


current 6F his conscious. flowed—his. sul 
‘conscious, which is forever alive, awak 
- alert—kenw that he. could live, that he 


~ would live, as long as he willed to. live. 


“Thus it was. At first, as men we 


- weak in this belief, the average life of man 


went up perhaps a year each century 
Then it leaped up, and up, and. up—in g gi 

- metrical progression—with bounds almo: 
unbelievable, until the average life we 
over a thousand years. You see how sir 
ple this would be; and how as man looke 
back over a hundred generations, and saw 
how during that time the average life hac 
gone from say fifty-five years to one hun- 
dred and five, he would gain greater confi- — 
dence that the future would shortly double 
that, and then in time even that—and on, 


and on, and on—until practically there 


came to be no limit. It had been—there- 
fore it could be. And I before you, young, — 


healthy, vigorous, in fuller possession ofmy 
bodily and mental powers than are you 


yourself—am, as said, over thirty-five | ‘ 
centuries of age. And that, though It 


seems vast and almost terrible to you, and 
unbelievable but for the simple logic of the 
thing and the examples we in ourselves do 
furnish, is still nothing to the infinity of ane 
time, is yet nothing to the years in Dias VS 


-f still may live. ie 
“Do not mistake me—I do not say or 
am immortal. I am not. We have ac- 
cidents, as well as you. We do, when tired 
of life, ‘will to die, and so pass. on—and add 
our bit to the spirit force of your own 
We are not immortal, are not pe < 


- But even as by he process of halving 1 : 
mainders of that ener you Lene s 


wil to pass 0 rel ME eee aoe taser 
bs ne you, too, in your rep 


first ‘great step toward the new life. 


m3 sou |e 


“a of Carcita. 


: ae are. even now on he threshold of this great 


truth. Even now are your practical ‘scien- e : 
_ tists, your philosophers, your -metaphysi- v 


cians, your students of the human body and 


“ the human mind, advancing the first foot 


- that when once planted will take man the 
: Man, 
- man ’’—Elder paused again—* do you not 


“remember that centuries before your own, . 


_ but in your own cycle, you were promised 
that some day immortality would come to 


all the world? And has it not come to ours? . 
_ And can you say that it will not come to 
yours some time in the dim remoteness of 
_ time: ahead of you? And to some sae 


oA even now?” 

_- J nodded gravely—for indeed, what with 

‘ my scientific training, Elder’s story, and 

the very example he himself furnished, 
what else could I do but believe? The man 


‘had made no missteps in his argument. I 


— could easily see how, with the advances we 


of our time had already in one short cen- 
tury made in sanitation, preventative medi- 


cine and surgery, all ills of the human body 


might be eliminated. And I could easily 
gee, too, how, though it took centuries of 
time, the undercurrent of thought ever 

‘present in man of to-day, that since mart 


__ has always died at a certain average age, he 
_ therefore always must die, could gradually 
be ousted from us—from body, mind, and 
And I could easily see, too, how 
once this evil thought, this negative idea, 
this insidiously sapping propaganda work- 


ing within us and against us, was ousted, 


"and likewise all bodily ailments through 


modern science entirely eliminated—man 


- could live just about as long as he wished. 


_ And that, as Elder casually. added in re- 


 flective afterthought, was as long as any 
ne might desire! _ 

| “My only thoughts. Bae for a 
trifling conjecture at what René Hume 


might yet do, and the natural wonder at. 


a the care with which Elder and he had 
marked off the place on which I had been 


ie discovered, and of the structure they evi- 
- dently were going to erect over it——were. of | 


_ two vital things. 
The first of these, ae must ae it, was. 


| The second was of my sister and the 


_go back to my own people. Well and good. 
He had also promised that he would at, 


beyond the reach of the dear girl whom eg 


God! The cold sweat broke out upon me 


vast guard that kept man of my own cycle 


neath and about them, the unsmirched and- 


waters at their feet—this ‘was my bay, my 
hills, my land, my sky—yet not mine. Un- — 
der my very eyes spread another velvety 
_and slowly dropping plain; here were other 
and strange structures. wherein dwelt the: 3 


_~ whose gift from nature ‘so 


“CHAPTER pare 
THE TERROR or ‘BEING ALONE. 


r WONDERED, A Elder oo Ge 
room, what would happen to me if a 
were forced back into the vibration of 
my old life—and had to leave Carcita. I an 
wondered sadly what would happen to my _ 
dear sister and my good’ friends were the 
horror of my unbelievable Pree a 
let go unexplained. ie 
Elder had, indeed, promised that I would: 


range things so that I could come back 
again to his world and to Carcita. Well 
and good, also. But—suppose I could not — 
break the invisible barriers down and. Te- 
turn to my home; suppose that once in pan ay 
home, Elder’s promises could not for some 
inexplicable cause beyond his power be car- 
ried out, and I should be stranded forever 


loved. Stranded forever, “separated — for- ) a 
ever—and by a huger and less easily sur-— oe 
mountable wall than that of infinite space 
itself. Marooned as on another sphere. 


as I sensed the almost incomprehensibly _ 


from seeing and feeling the presence of 
man of the meee in which T1 now Ae and 
breathed. - 

I stared out of the Saale across ee 
glistening bay at the hills that flanked thes 3 
Golden Gate. The great glistening castle- ie 
like structures dotted on the green slopes, 
the massy clusters. of darker foliage. be- 


smokeless blue above, the sun cae ie 


people whose wisdom was. So greg 


on the dancing waters were tl 


ula which © ees ie can hot: tae 
not, give or ie or even hint to any man-on 


‘T sensed what. this direction was—the al- 
10st, yes, the actually sacred formula of | 
Laie and - sence control ‘bed use of 


abject my ‘body tos ie ineation: sable 
een — me e back into = T Abeicsee 


| “Then con- 
cients way ‘ane I ae nomore, I 
if from a sleep. 4¢ feared to open — 
Everything about me was quiet. 


ragrance struck my nostrils—and 


wa 


dimly that this \ was s not the odor ot 


own cy 
, -and sighed with relief, 
Si the : anda time at bees side, int seem- 


and sauibed, for the voice was ak 
aE ‘drew a great gulping sob— _ 
not yet “gone pack.” ” Elder’s fear 
own, had sates i a vain—T y was: ‘still 


- CHAPT! ER am, . 
f _-EOVE—AND FEAR, es: 
sient: not see the “a 2 


MOE oy 


arth in my cycle or any other cycle. Dim-_ 


IS daylight the glow of my own ~ supreme heart bursting happiness | that en- 
Then a breath of de- 


and into the room stalked René Hume. | 


| indeed, dee pcre to ‘eat So — a tyes 


“pe same ae surface ¢ on ne same. fa 
miliar landscape. I was still heres oe 
“Ob,” eried Carcita. “ Oh, seek 
feel—well, all right? You— eg ioe 
I took her 3 An My arms: é 
ve Dearest— i Not tian fae thank God 


Her art beat aentiok mine, ee ke | 
arms ightened css me one rat 


but. a tyro at ese Vet ieneay fle 

-Carcita calmed, and in a moment more e 

raised her tear stained face for our first kiss. 
Ah, will I ever forget the ecstacy, ‘the 


veloped. me as I drank the fresh glory. of ae 
her lips! I must come back to my love—E | 
cic’ Secon eg all that is ee in nature ue 


With a penile sigh Carcita ee fie 
self, and we sat ite 5 on the ee hand 


for ak 
It was then that the curtains ee 


His fir st glance was at the structure Pe 


come to bie. ae Then his on “swept tie 
room and came upon Ys. ao ‘ 

The man’s whole fee stiffened as his a 
‘line flickered from Carcita to me. — The s 
_ bitter passion that arose to. his face was 5 an 
awful thing to see. ee 3 

¥ was keenly sorry for the: mar tt ads ee 


hours. 


eal for Hi 


ness that must be in his soul as he looked - 
- wpon the woman he had loved for years, — 
who had refused him; a man of her world 


and her own kind for another—an utter 


stranger from another world, and one who — 


had known that woman for but a few short 
af felt that René Hume would not 
_ forget me. I felt that despite the power of 
the Council of Leaders, which I knew Elder 

could invoke, he would yet attempt either 
to kiH me, or do away with me in some 


~~ other dase way of which this cycle might 
know. 


a I decided to be on my guard—and 
eyed the man sharply as he stood, body stif- 


ao fened, hands clenched, countenance con- 
. vulsed with a passion, the possibility of 


which, in this world, this cycle, among this 
people, I could not understand. : 
- Carcita’s arm silently stole about me, and 


_ through it I could feel the rapid pulsing of 


: her heart—even as one may the palpitant 
throbbing of a frightened bird. 
For fully a minute Hume and I thus 


faced each other—in bitter silence on his 


part, in quiet waiting on mine. 


Then suddenly Carcita arose and ad- 
vanced a step toward the man. 


~ “René,” she said softly, “ you need not 


| si hate Gordon Bliss. Even had he not come, 


I should, though a thousand centuries pass 


over us, have still refused to be your wife. 


Ro ghere then any reason why you should 
- not step up and take his hand in yours 


and promise to be his friend—even as am I 
aa still your friend?” 


Hume’ s mouth opened. He snoistened his 
lips. A grayness came into his face, and 
_ blanched it until every feature stood out 


- ivory-white; the shadows black sened. He 


= spoke—jerkily. _ 


“From the day you became rede T 
have loved you,” he gritted. 


— And from 
that day to this you have called me brother 
-——and spurned my real affections as you 
- would foulness itself. 
had reason to hope because you took from 
all the rest no other man. And then—to- 
-day—hours ago, not decades of years— 
comes he—he—that—man—from another 


cycle—inferior, degraded, ignorant, unclean, 
burdened with the thought, the superstition, | 
a ae crime, of a people five hundred thou-— 


And yet I hoped— — 
father tell you—it is too awful, too horrible © 


‘felt the black, gaping empti- sa of us in body an 
And 3 you—yous say THe i hay ve 3 


is arm i stretched ue tet his tense. finge 


3 pointed accusingly at my very heart. PGS 


>“ Renée?’ persisted _ Carcita, taking a 
hand, for I had arisen as Hume spoke—_ 
e René, for the sake of the friendship I 


have always borne you, and ever shall, take — 


Gordon Bliss’s hand in ‘yours. 
will. a 

For a moment I showeht the poor chap 
would relent—wwould break down. 

- Then his face tightened again. He gritted | 
out a single, terrible oath. Then with sud- 
den excess of passion, leaped upon the 
structure Elder had bade him build, and . 
with a terrible wrench collapsed it upon the 
floor. Carcita ran screaming to the door. 

Hume turned upon me crying, “ Had ther 
been done as you slept and the time for. 
your passing been at hand, you would never. 
take that woman as your wife—and, ee 


Ttots. my. 


power of the council, I would gladly. a - 


my life had it been so ordered. ae 
And he brushed fon ged bast Carcita,, 


and out. Pee 


Carcita screamed again for her father 
Then she ran quickly back to me, and seized 
meimherarms. ~- ss 

“ You feel all right?” he isdes anxious- - 


ly. © Vou are—well? You do not feel ca ae 


time of passing upon you—you—you— : 
I soothed her as best I. might. ins 
Thank God—thank | God!” she cried. 
ce That wicked, wicked man. Here—sit _ 
down, Gordon Bliss. And fear not—my 
father will have another made—at once—_ 


at once—rest quietly, my ouukous oe do eat 


not fear!” 

“ But fear what, Carcita?” 1 questioned. 
“ All to-day, ever since I came, you have — 
been telling me not to fear. What should — 
I fear? I am not afraid of Hume.” — 

_ She clasped her hands together. ee 

“Oh,” she cried, “T. would ‘eitheg eee 


—but do not fear. You will ays cared for. 


And father—there’s his step. He'll nia ae | 1 


all. I—I must go now—” Brees 

“But Carcita—all day long you itiave: _” 
. She turned even as Elder broke hre 

the curtains. A este ae 


se = swer, Ate Seen Can you ok t tell rect sir, 
just why this is—and what? Has it ought 


| ewe my Heat gravely. 
said quietly. 

\ “well,” ” he continued, 

d our haa as one. And i in time 


Tice sree come eet this richer means 


dear t : 


give. 


Hos ° tieehk ee the. cent to enter 


must be clear of all things negative, all 
ow: n-pulling thought, Lane remorse, all: ‘re- 


fully on feet as. dues it upon your 


ieee 


- eta ooo 
not Tip iene: 


‘think T ee ards: 


TEE Oe 


is after. a - short ein ee 


1 to do with René Hume?” a se = 


2 answer, COE no, There is a fee 
and we must guard to ward it off—and th 
i — has of itself bce to do wit! 


; cme fattinla cig net gna com- ne 
the drugs - of the laboratory and the 
. wvers of the a mind. jose nodded and . 


alter to-morrow noon “a need have : m 


ie Henceforth oe 


¥ ies 1 pad urea paraiih are. iti bt a of this new civilization? 


our vibration with safe certainty, the mind yes,” was the answer. 


~ said he was a student. 
ii | a goes to these Places of — 
ical body— an cs spa must os clear a 


Hs goes—albeit he is a man of jdaee and re- 
, os: fmement and comfortable circumstances. 
_ -‘But we all are men. of leisure, and refine- 


: Elder sighed. 


WAS 


But as to Hume cyt I fork ee th as 


more cone 


~ 


CHAPTER. xiv. 
TO LABOR, TO LEARN—T0 1 LIVE, 


ST. ARTED—in pity for my rival. 
“The council has not—" 
_ Elder put up his hand. : * 

“The Leaders did nothing—nor vill ‘they : 

so much as give the man a thought ie lie 


. be careful. Hume goes—by no man’s order 
| _ o—but by the simple order of the customand 


law of our people. He goes to se Places Pa 
of Production.” : oes 
T stared. What was this new evolution 


" “The Places of Production!” I repeated. 
““ Where those articles and foods needec 
by our people are grown or manufactured 


“But René Hume! You say he goes— es 
he seems a man of leisure, of wealth. ‘You | 
oak vu now : 


Again Elder nodded. "Then annvled. pe hae 
“Of course you cannot know. ‘Yet it is | 
simple to understand, Gordon Bliss. Hume 


pe Se Ss RK A eZ 
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; all 20, because it is ie. nti: ‘the Bat 
the law—and also our own indivi dual choice : 
as well— 


SS Vour: ae ae colared 


these places, to labor, to—” 


ATG labor—and to learn, «: nodded Elder. 


ne Know this, Gordon Bliss, that when man 
_ may live as he wills to live, and as long; 


when of life he may have as much as he 
does wish—there comes a time when life 
will pall. 
thing other than the mere enjoyment of 
_ living by simply tasting of the easy and 
happy and cleaner things of life becomes a 
burden. Then comes a time when the mind 


There comes a time when some- 


_ reaches a state of droning lethargy—and, to 


: stave off the will to die, man must turn to 


- @ newer vision, a newer life. 


i 


“Know, too, that when man can live as 


he wills to live, and as long—when this 


power is in every man, woman, and child 


upon this sphere, and every man, woman, 


and child knows that that power is within 


_him—then there can be no such thing as 


class, then can there be no such thing as 


| to send René Hume to the Places of Pro-. 
duction. 


of his time he must. 
man’s own will. 


oe division of the people into those who 


must work, and those who may play. When 
man can live, to all practical purposes, for- 
ever—even as we here may do—in the sim- 


ple evolution of things all men do become 
Loe in the eyes of all men. 


“Thus do we have two factors working 


First the custom that has come 
to be law that out of each century man must 


do a certain number of years of productive 


work—more he may do—buit for one-fifth 
And second—the 
In this case we have an 


- exception——René does not at this juncture 


want to go and leave Carcita here with 
you. Yet he must, for his time has come 
and he has put it off long. enough. “And” 


he knows he must go—and he will go— 


for on certain matters thus vitally affecting 


_ ali our people either a man must follow 


the great laws that have evolved out of our 


“vast years, or the Council of Leaders does 
as it sees fit. 

© René Hume will go to the Places of Pro- ‘ 
~ duction. 


He will go to-morrow—at noon. 


_ He has but a few hours left—and during 


_ those we will carefully watch that he may 


Me To | go to 
read even from the beginning, even as he 


Gordon Bliss, which even you cannot under- Pe: 
stand—powers that come only by living 
long, and studying much—and by being 
at the apex, and the end, of a vast pyramid 


did I read, while he suspected it not, that oe 


Elder had said they go there “ to abor— 


‘man has yet learned all.” 


pee se dora, pele ips you when — 


the time came for your passing to your peo- me a 


ple! And, woe to René Hume should he, i 
even yet, accomplish the foul desire which Ce 


hoped to conceal it from me, deep-rooted 
in his very soul. We have powers of vision, 


of thinking generations. Thus did I, and 
Carcita not, know of your precipitate love. 
Thus did I, almost before Carcita did her- 
self, know that she loved you. Thus, too, | 


René Hume was suddenly obsessed. with . 
jealousy and hatred.” tae 

He fell silent—again pacing the room. eet 

I mused over his story. René would do | 
me harm. The platform on which I had 
been placed—surely its collapse a scant ~ 
five feet to the floor could not hurt me 
seriously. Wherein lay the great danger? 
And why, indeed, must I, when about to 
pass, be raised in mid-air "even as the an- 
cients raised their dead? May was there Ka 
to fear oe, ae 

When a people can live on n and i -taor ace 
means action, and action means real life, 
and real life that happiness and satisfac- © 
tion of which | Elder spoke. And then, too, 


and to learn.’’ Dimly I began to see the 
profound learning each individual here must | 
possess—the profound learning—the vast 
knowledge of all things of this earth, = 
_“ Then ”—I spoke my thought aloud— 
“then a man such as you, who has lived 
for centuries beyond our own times keenest 
imagination, has. learned many crafts and ae 
many arts?” | 

_“ Many,” nodded Elder, “ ‘and yet 1 no 


“Are there any that try?” I austioned : 

_ Elder nodded ABSIT i ieitek 

“ The pursuit of. knowledge i is our-life,” 
he said. “And there are many—indeed, 
the vast majority of us—who choose £0.) 
dwell beyond the hills, and. labor a . 
and create. - And they ”- ”__here 


fae 


2) ees 
Nionen, Yt 
£2 a a < 


ven ee may learn all. But for some of 
eae and women ‘of the council there is 
ag great burden. “Aye, it is -self-imposed— 
and glorious. | But” wearisome, ah, how 
"wearisome. ‘Think, Gordon Bliss, on our 
shoulders is all ‘humanity. True, perhaps 


was—what it is—in your cycle; and yet 
truly a great ‘burden, 


Soe a very aad of all things—to be the 
last, the final stand of a vast— : . 
He 2 cold ae chilled me. 


| - Great 


6 ‘Even. — our Pepe. me Jast.” 
ST city I was seized ie coldness. The 


er ee it not a a ei sien of 
: ge same ae sae out- 


| ie are be pues too. : > 
all humanity, every man, every ‘woman, 
every child, every ‘babe—is gone—dead— 
passed on. “And we—the shells—the Bhosts fs 


cycle speedily will grow, so will ours speed 
=< y diminish. For as our end approach 
each man fears to be the last left before th 
- : : ~ council. h 
I sensed in ‘that: aalded: chatbelt fron é 
A? Hes ran on: “Then in time those last few years—ah, how it pains m 
to go. And then we, Gordon Bliss, we—th 
ee, be left alone. Alone—face t 


iminished 1 OW to less than half ot what it 


Piya eae Acca a things beyond the borderline that separates 


man 1 from—other things. 


glimpsed. And when we make that last — 
; stand—alone, as each of-us have felt we ae - 
by some unknown power constrained to 

~do—then what, ah, 
 TaGer eos RSENS 


score ae centuries i in ihe in fine “And ; 
4 eoeet it all we, the council, have willed 


ae 


are its highest issue—on us who are the aS 


there be to face—and after all there may b: 


feel this—and as.if by instinct, act. No— 


Gordon Bliss, even though in that new life 
the time. 
burden of humanity. And we the last, th 


ie highest—the pinnacle—the | end. Were. ‘it 
not that TF see ithe as ens oS would — 


“AL 6. ten 


—remain!” : 
“Even so—the last, » beeuthed ¥ der 
again. “ And toward the end—even as your 


The will to live falls beneath t 
growing power of the will to die. And 


to think of it!—our people will madly n 


face with emptiness. Alone—with all lif 
back of us, all power behind, and naugh 
but nothingness ahead. Alone—and facing 
—what? “Facing—ah, Gordon Bliss, we 
have learned much that I can never tell of 


And in that land — 2 
of twilight knowledge have we glimpsed— 


what is it we shall - : 
“The burden of all baivanahiecen : us che! 2 : 
last! What shall we face?”? 


_ Elder paused, and his leveled finger held oe 
my eye again. - ee 


4 


“Think not, man,” he aor In, oe 
welled tones; é think not that we fear t te 
die! Think not we fear to face whate’e 


naught at all. We do not know. We only 


there is no fear—and the happiness oa. 
promise of rebirth in the cycle that is yours 


we will hacw naught of this—is with 1 us all 


“ No—not fear. ‘But simply seit 4 1 


poh IS 


He sficned again to: > me—suddenly calm. 
then with a smile, he said: | Sera ye 
as FE or two days you lay upon The Heo 
couch that René made—asleep. We waited | 


7 ioe the change—I prayed that if it came 


your passage might be safely made; and — 


that, be it riety. made, you might remem- _ 


ber the. formula by which you may subject 
_ yourself to our vibration and come back. 


But you did not change—and Carcita’s joy | 
and mine grew greater as the hours passed, — 


- and still you slept. For that sleep will mend 
_ the wear of the illness that sent you here— 
and when 3 you go back, if I mistake not, you 
will: g0 back well and balanced—if naught 
else ’—Elder’s eye shifted to the broken | 
~ structure which still lay crumpled over the 
- spot on which I had been found—“ if 


naught else prevent. Thus three days have | 


you “been here—and the time of passing is 
poe At any moment—” 

J interrupted with a hungry glance out- 
a ee ay 
a WALL: you not show me some of the 
"strange things of your cycle, then?” I cried. 

ie smiled awkwardly and turned my 
| eyes: from his—‘ or could not. Carcita take 
me in. hand, and—’? | 

Elder’ S head shook, Brey, but with de 
Oso. . «) 
eas For your life, Gordon. Bliss, attempt 
“not to leave this room! ” he cae harshly. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE THREAT OF PLACE, 


STARTED. Was I—prisoner? 
@ these people afraid that I— Then came 
-- yeason. Here I was safe. Outside, and 
who could tell what manner of deviltry poor | 
Hume might try. 
eeu ke René—” I began, 
ike No! 9 regs 
‘The answer was ay shouted. 
Note? exploded Elder again. ‘It is an-_ 
other thing—far worse. Promise me, Gor- 
don Bliss, that you will never attempt, until 
. I give you permission, to leave this room. 


_ On your life—and for your life, boy, make - 


‘me this promise! Remember your love for 


~ Carcita, your longing to see your old home _ 


once more, your soisuaie ke to be of Us: in 


: } A 
} nd ey 


-cita’s heart flutter wildly and a slight shiver _ 


Were 


‘this wortd—and ft 


eyes on mine. And again, age: 1 eee the 
pleading quality of his. demand—felt | again a 
the same earnest cer Yet Elder did not sea 
speak. a cate ee oe 

oe louked up. i met his eye f e firmly, oe mie 
promise,’ L said. vos | sa ee 

His smile was zood to see. ee. 
“Then there is only need to care. fe ws 


what might happen here—there is naught 


else to fear. I will go at once and build 
another frame to hold x your couch—that I 
should have done before. And remember — 
this,” he added as the parted the curtains — 
at the door, “ if you should feel the change _ 
come on you, hasten as you would to save o . , 
-Carcita’s life; drag this couch over the 
rectangle chalked on the floor—place what- 
ever objects you can find beneath its. sup- 3 
ports, raising it'as high from the floor as 
Possible. - ‘Be exact—be hasty! Then lie 
‘upon it at once—and compose body. and | 
thought for the change to come. “And. be 2 
alert, friend Gordon Bliss, son of mine to 
be, be alert—for sometimes the ‘thing is’ 
lightning fast.” « : a 
He nodded and left. And shorty Carcita : fe : 
entered with food, 4.) een 
Must I go? De a 
Ah, yes, I must. We or: le himself had ne 
said and he, a leader, knew. co 
Even as the thought struck me I felt. cae 


run through her frame. : 
I looked down into. hee eyes « again, and 
found them full of tears. S 
“Dear girl,” 1 cried, “. are we > not both - 
happy—happy—” A Ne - 
Her arms. crept up See my. ‘oats BG 
“ Gordon Bliss—has_ Rot” ony father 
~told—” Py : Face ji 
& Carcita ce) cele teens he hecHated! 
“what. should he tell—why do you fear?” | 
_ Her slender body trembled. ee es Le 
© Did he not say—did he not have you 
promise not to leave this room? Did=2”. a 
Her oe held mine. a nodded ua ye 


“Hold, dear!” 1 cried. « os ‘understand eo 


by aa! understand. Pee . olen 


aes life and sitet stint 


Gordon | Bliss?” ae 
_ Her arms tightened. a held her eee 
the dearest thing in heaven or earth—the 


ye before. beet ae sy ea 
“T do not understand,’ Pe said. 
| _ She started—eyes on mine. 
ae Must. I—must. I—tell you?” she whis- 
_ ered a bit | hhoarsely. » see cae 


_ shook 1 my head. 


_ STE 36 pains. you, ‘ do S0, my dear—. 


then don't): 
oe “Oh, but it chou he ao My = fa- 
~ ther, “because he disliked to frighten you, 
did not He is so good, my father. But 
i O he. was going to » tell before the last—so if 
L-ifitll—” 
_ My wha was. aeby. heoke now. — 


that was in slannen 0 life. 


 tell— ovis 
- ~I nodded to her to goon, 
S « It is simple, ” she whispered; 
most things that are horrible, it is simple, | 
Gordon Bliss. You are here, you see us 
and not the life of your cycle, ‘because ours 


right?” ss . 

“Tt is, dear, » ae 

a « But, nevertheless, though ‘you cannot ~ 
see them, the buildings and trees and people 
of your own, are right here about us?” _ 
I nodded my head os not yet un- 
‘derstanding. Las es 

“And your own ae your he el 
“most exactly where ours is—built on the > 
same ground, occupying the same space? 
Oh, can’t you see, Gordon Bliss—the awful 
: danger that confronts you should” <5 
lash a whole ee one: came 


f : ae Bie 
| be lying « on that tall stand? cee os See). 


| oman I loved as 1. doubt man had ever 


- _ After all, why should I not know the. 
; danger that threatened me? I was the per-- 


ae son most. vitally concerned; it was my body i 
he should 


~ And Carcita—if it did not pain her to 


e ike | 


is in a different vibration—is. that not. 


game aae. as pee of a wall of pre con 


For a moment all was ‘leek about Se | 
ae my head swam with the sudden terror 
of it all. Carcita’s head sank to my breast. | 
and her sobs fairly shook me. “As well age 
Lmight I comforted her; yet all the time oe 
that new horror grew upon me—for at last’ 

I understood the thing I had to fear. At 
last I understood wie it was that Elder 
had asked how far it seemed that I had 
fallen when first I became conscious after. 
the change that brought me here. At last: 
_ IT understood why it was that Elder had. so 
carefully questioned as to the direction | 
which I lay, the distance from the wall- 
and then had René mark the floor with that 
-mysterious white rectangle. s 

At last I understood why Elder had. ze) ; 
dered the platform constructed, and why 
during that long sleep which had given my 
‘body the complete rest every cell of it: 
needed, I had been stretched out upon it — 
even as I had been stretched out on my 
-bed, which did indeed occupy the same 
identical position in space. | one 

-At-last, I say, I understood in whak digs es 
ger of utter and instantaneous destruction i 
was; how a single slip during the time the © 
change was upon me might mean death— 
not only death, but immediate pee aaa Gs - 
And I saw, too, how René had thought to. o 
destroy me by the collapse of the attoras 
-—and be safe himself—for might it not be- 
accident? 

Well has it hoy said that two objects 
cannot occupy the same space—there you 
have the crux of the whole diabolical situ-_ a 
ation. ae 

“Aye, indeed, here on our old denied sur- 
face are many solid objects occupying the 
same space—but they are in different cy- 
cles, different vibrations, the one unseen to 
the other, and to it non-existent. I, as T. 
‘sat by Carcita, holding her. close in my 
anguish and our love, might in her cycle: 
be occupying space eae in my own cycle 
was filled up by the solid concrete walls ane & 
my house. iets hee 

Now, should the canes occur as. T° sat 
thus, and 1 passed from this vibration into 
that ‘of my own home cycle—occupying the — 


HOR 


z ee aha. watt heey vhen fi 

returned? Ah, you see! You see, ev 

oe did I! Vet you cannot, as you ndértiatd 
the terrific explosion | ‘which’ in the second — 
- that I came back would occur as my ‘body 
and that concrete came together with the 

| a oe of two colliding spheres, feel the 

Same horrible tumultuous fear clammily 

crawl upon you and tear at your: aes 
heart as I did. : 

Two bodies cannot occupy. the same 
"space. And when they attempt to, the one 
within the other endeavoring to displace 
cell for cell the concrete substance of the 
_ other, both are doomed. What would hap- 
- pen to me were the change to take plate so 
- quickly that I could not get to a place 
of safety before T came to as in my 

| own VCE. 

ad No wonder that Elder had Reieed ex-_ 
actly ‘where lay that bed of mine in the 
room of my home, that was so close yet 
so vastly far away. No wonder he had 
- asked how far I had seemed to fall, when 
in changing to solid substance of this cycle 
ae had fallen those few feet from the sud- 
Be vanished bed of my own to this as 

sete appearing floor. No wonder, in 

order to avert possible error, he had ‘the | 

 eacwonk constructed so as to raise me 

even higher than my bed probably was, 


dow: my coming to myself in my own ‘cycle 
within the solid substance of the bed or the 
- floor ‘itseli—and hence to utter destrucs 
tion, a tee 
No wonder, too, that Elder dare not. let 
ea me wander — ‘outside —for that position — 
slightly above the chalked rectangle was 
- the only absolutely certain: place where it 
was definitely known that there was space 
i in my cycle for me safely to “ come back, 


and not break into a wall or a piece of fur 


-niture or even a tree, or some other a 

: oh 1 ok substance which | would send me to de- 

: y struction as my groping body sl to en- 
_ter the same space. 

I trembled, and the girl in my ‘arms — 
| andes my growing apprehension. ‘Carcita 
Jooked ‘up, and her arms sought Re neck 

again. ees sre 
ae Bue looked aan upon her saa ‘aibbed: my 
eyes; for it bees Kiciges a sudden | dimmess _ 


Be stiffened. Then her head 
her glance flashed toward the t 


| screaming to the curtained doorway 0 


F athet the pane mm 


e mst surly de? 
rather than risk the chance of error ea 


it yet. 


“her voice > afar. 


‘shift the plies an aie : 


5 cae Dy ti , 
t is } 


eo opened, “gs @) 


Mee: Se a aes Beleee ut 


With” a rush» of ate aS 


ror "The ‘platens Sela der had not finished 
This; indeed, was the end. 
Tried out. to Carcita—but she ah 3 


dies 


had “cece me in | my b 


Coning to § 


bodily cell. 


the utter nothingness of space. Then faint~ 
ly J heard voices, afar. Then closer—and 
yet fainter. And then - felt myself lifted 
high—and : so held. 

and even as I was held arms closed about 
me, anda shadowy Carcita was at my side, 
and her lips on mine with a touch that was 
fairylike, and a promise and high hope that 
flooded me with glory. | 


ful relaxation—then the delicious and al- 


oblivion. 

. gneve heures the cycle that held 
held my sister — my old. 

: 2 ee came. 


tion of simply. “being ”. 


my own, so did I experience now. 


thought—would | I be-—was ‘T-safe? I 
had been lying on the floor, within that 
simple rectangle of chalk. I had felt my- 
self being lifted, yes—as. th ough Elder and 


plead ORGY 


tasy—the dream of my mind as it hoped 
2 such might be. And even as I thought 


Reiter 


east there oe be Box return, 


a ee was eee in “upon 1 me. . 
d entered my vision—then, blotches of light — o) 
and darkness. Then ‘movement—then dis-- 


din the midst of familiar life and surrounded 
by familiar things. 


E : ee é 
even as ‘the great Pumming seized By ey / 


felt that he! world a op a con- 
tained were coming to an end, rushing into 


s 1 closed my eyes. 
dropping 
‘ness. 


| of mingled fright and joy pierced my ears 


- Then there was. a lantdea Vopmeuan— eS 


3 -Phen,. again, came a come sad Se c. 


most ecstatic vibration of my whole body 
and my very ‘soul—then as everything 
about rushed into es came ae 


bed, 


IT was ae was route ul 
| hoping against hope, fighting against ta 


my love and my new life, and that which | 


_ Even as I had experienced de. sensa- 

- when first I had — 
passed into that strange cycle in. which 
dwelt that ancient and dying yet immortal 
race which to all intents and purpose was 


When: consciousness | first condensed ints 


Charlotte and Dr. Courtenay, and Dr. Hol- 


~ others had rushed to my aid and by” their : 
bodily adie ee ‘me at the oe they 


Yet perhaps a fecling 1 faa been on 


at any second L might go into a nothing- 
Ww. ‘Swedish nurse and the other my dear sis 


i shadans 


tant sound. Then dimly I felt that I w 


e. 


Then, with a rush, A was in. my 1 room 
i felt again a. slight 
Sensation and a one of soft- 


A cool breath passed over me—a oe 
I was seized and held tight. oe 
1 ‘opened my eyes—and found I ‘was, a 
yy sister’s arms. _ Twas a ndced safe! a 


CHAPTER san 
| BELIEF, . 


“HERE is really nothing more to tell : 
‘True, I might go. on and write down: ae 
“the dazed joy of Charlotte—my_ sis- oe 
ter, who, even against Dr. Courtenay’s ad- 
vice and plea, had remained by my empty 
‘convinced that I would return;> - o 


praying to all that might give aid, during 
all those three days of my terrible and un- 
explainable absence. | 

I might g go on and tell how Cue 


half convinced by Charlotte’s faith, and ob- | 


sessed too with scientific curiosity, and in 
his affection for me hoping too—had com- _ 


-forted the girl, and finally confessed a love 
for cher which I have since seen happily 
consummated in wedlock. 


Sak of 


I might recount their homiBed Boe ) 
ment when at the nurse’s frightened cry 


comb, and Dr. Greaves, and Professor Mor- 
ley of the university, and Jones. from. the | 
laboratories—had gathered about my bed | 2 : 
and before their own unbelieving eyes, seen 
me disappear—dissolve, as it were, in thin 
air—dissolve! : : 

_ Seven persons—five of then tet naal 


nick: whose positions in the community and | 
in learning were those of « eminence and fame 


and | reliability—and two women, one a 


 ter—had seen that | change. Al could : 


hey ‘Salted: thee eyes, 2 New had ver fel 


~ experienced the like before—nor dreamed ~ should 


‘And I had experienced. - 


. Cae I came, had seen for a space of 


several minutes my dimly outlined ee 
floating, it seemed, a foot or more above — 
my bed. Her joy at seeing me—her dis- 
tress: as slowly again I went into the noth- 


ingness beyond her reach and ken! Oh, 


how: her arms ached to seize me—and_ ee oe 


- tenible had been her struggle to keep from 
tone so, lest it de me harm! 
Then ‘finally I might repeat the manner 


_ cipitating: 
_ breathless suspense as my substance became 


- firmer—lying gently above my bed, yet ie 
‘Strangely doubled (as indeed I must have - 
been, being probably held up by the arms — 


of men invisible forever to the dear girl, yet 
— seen, nay, surely aided, by my beloved Car- 


- cita), then her jnexpressible j joy when final- 


ce my body dropped down upon the bed _ 


Then the pleasure that was in Courte- 


Me “nay ’s eyes--and f the curiosity, eager for iy. 


word. 


Then the interest, the exclamations, the 
 ewiiderea astonishment of the little group n 
when L told them where, and what, I had 
been. The half belief when T first men- 
tioned another existence within our own, % 


an ‘infinite number of such cycles living un- 


ts Been, unencumbered, on the surface of our 
: . “earth. Then, as’ the scientific possibility. 


of the thing forced itself upon their ever 
open minds, their growing faith i in my story. 


_ Then, shaving actialy: seen me 80, having ; 
a ee : Pe. i (The end. ) 


ie 5 f : 
a - * x * 


ate ae aie Bien A 
te . ~y { x Se 
G Be fee ; . ; U 
Shue ¢ eae eee ng ~ - 
DER as nT : 
‘ Lore te we thee 3 as 
” NG saheat ¢ ee -s 


: ie WIE 


I might tell how Charlotte, on |e ‘day vi 


of my return, condensing, crystallizing, pre- 
| out” of nothing. Charlotte’s 


; that fate Rate watches. oe Us, 5, whe 3 


and she knew in her heart and soul that Pe ; 
owas with her world and with her once again, 


failure. _ 


a ‘it, nor imagined even its aa <a ie 
Yet they had seen—had . seen. ee eS ae a 


and the ever eae. | toe “that ‘bait Ne 
hers and mine. AndsoI will do—and may 


at as wwe stining ¢ er 
body and my sou I ure 


pose ne ae ee m i 
and the formula sep 1 


Hoy then “Catlin end see 
that I shall see—and a life : 


. MH Ol sourdough sued at his pipe 
and spat accurately and methodical- 

oly at a spittoon ten feet awa. 
ae a “Nowadays,” he remarked, ss this here 


Dank always ‘tell from. the ce just. 
what = contents is. ase ake a, bottle. The 


c. gin, or. some sich eae s. Her 
all oe know, yer Wble ter git blind from | 
imbibin’ came.’ 4s 
“That doesn’t seem to ‘stop you— ? 1 
ie: “began tentatively, and. paused i in a hopeful 
ee TR ose 
“Well, no. aes seen oun. any- 
ways,’ ", he Cetended, He looked at his” 

pipe with an. injured air, and spat again, 
accurate as always. “Don’t it beat all hell 
how juicy a pipe gits after ae smoke it 
“ten: or ‘fifteen Neate 
hrs You might try one of my Hea? I 
“put in hastily, offering ‘him my case. 
as Er—well, all right, ” he assented, reach- 
ng for the case as though it were a sudden 
good idea; just as though it was not what 
he had been hinting at. He lighted the 
igar and inhaled for a moment or two. 
oy | was silent, and_ my. silence 


68 Deat bb) 


af you Mearson 


essary. “Take a fone venta bane : fr in+ cay 
stance, you aca i never think—” Gee 


Skull Gulch was a tough mining camp 
in them days, an’ don’t let nobody tell en 
different. You don’t hear anything about 
Skull Guich now, fer the simple velop that 
there ain’t no Skull Gulch. It vanished _ 
when the claims give out—but it was a live - 


place whilst it lasted. eas 


There was the Golden Eagle saloon an’ 
_ dance hall, an’ half a dozen shanties, be- 
sides a ceneral store, an’ there 
Winters. The reason he was — 
called Death was because that’s what he 
was. 
a rattler, only he didn’t give no. “warnin’. 


In a sorta parentheseez, I wish to ae 


that the rattler is a gentleman; but I ain’t 
givin’ no lexshure on nature study. 
There was a rough gang at Skull 


Gulch—not no worse than there was ata 


hundred other minin’ camps, only these 
here other camps didn’t have no Death — 
Winters. 
two guns hung low on his hips, an’ ‘they 


came out like lightnin’ when necessary, 


which same Death thunk necessary very 
often. He had only one answer to any kind | 
of an insult, whether it really was an insult: 
or whether he only considered it one. Dye: 
seen four or five men kick out their lives on 
the floor of the Golden Eagle because 
Death es 7 was insulted. 


I SIR Sexe 


Was, <A. 


He was sudden, sure death, swift as” ie 


Death was a two-gun man; his : | 


~ dike’s if he needed only one motion to git There was a kind of a noise goin’ on; I see 


2 disposition like a snake, an’ long, lean, the side of the room givin’ a Psat sound: 


= concentrated pizen an’ sure death. —_ too, ’ceptin’ where his hands had brought | : 


Sey ef 


Ne the camp was floaters, transients, who come ~ | 
in and ‘went out—unless they ran foul o’ temples. ‘Suddenly: the girl can’t stand . 
ue ‘Death. Then they just—stayed. Most of no more, an’ keels. over, dead to the we ( 
them brung it on themselves, because a clean faint. This: is. too 4 as 
Death Wore two guns, which meant he was Wellers. eae 


x keep off the grass or else draw quick, be- his gun- 
from nobody. Some of them could draw life away on ee sawdust 
i quick, too, but Death could draw quicker’n — in his lung. | 
quick. I don’t suppos e the difference in Course, : it was 


7 of a second—but it was the difference. be- game, because 
i _ tween life an’ the long sleep. ==—sonmoobody had a 


ty © don't think anybody else could ? ve got away stood there where he was holdin’ her an 
with that stuff, but Death was a sort of a looked straight | at him, sorta’ quiet as te 
. S T cieanh evil. He owned the Golden found out later it was one of the girls he’ 
_ Eagle, an’ his booze was the real stuff— brought out to the Golden Hiei with him 
pone OL: this rotgut that they peddled in > There, was- half a ee of vem - 
other camps. He made it a point to get the 
finest distilled, Of course, he charged three — 
or four prices fer it—but Lawd, it was | 
SNe worth | it! He also ran the card game, an’ Sa e ae hee: Tm + at. ee "They x 
<i6. addition half of the men in town had takin’ it pretty quiet, most of ’e a etti 
been helped finanshully by him at one time 
or another; though they hated him an’ his 
‘ways, yet they felt sorta under obligashins 
to him. 


on see, ‘ie ae no tw there i int 1¢ blooded 
| Present sense of the word; the only law was wouldn’ 
a gun, an’ each man was his own police- Ue st anot 
man. It wasn’t considered nobody else’s all. 
business; though once or twice I did see 
men who. was foolish enough to think that 
one of Death’s killings was their business. 
I will say this for Death—he soit’nly give — , 
them a nice burial, headstone an’ all. are time t tee. into Skull cul aN 

I never yet seed any one so quick on the rally, the first thing 3 did in Skull Gulch 
oe as this here Death Winters; looked was to saunter into the Golden Eagle 


his gun an’ to shoot. His hand would drop a pale little feller with cold blue eyes, small 5: 
like chain lightnin’, an’ the same instant eyes they was, a thin beak of a nose an’ a 
ee hear the shot. He never missed, lips that looked like a straight: line, they 2 
either. Death was a pale, small man with was so thin an’ cruel; he was standin’ at 


nervous fingers which was just made for Deatin’ to a woman: 0) ee 
_ triggers—an’ cards. Most of his killin’s — First he would cuff her 0 on ‘one ee of er 4 
came about on accounta c death ‘He was face, an’ then on the other. © ‘She was pale, oe 


- Ye’d think that even Skull Gulch the red*to her cheeks, but she was game: 
wouldn't ’ ve stood fer him, but it did. I She never let a whimper outa. “her;* _jus' 


eee never seen a at gh as — 


Mes 


his tips Rigas ia ve 


An’, of course, a lot who ieaed dhivcaioh vce 
aS could see the - veins . shrobbinl a” his. 


a fighter; it was a sign that they’d better“ You dirty hound!” heh llers an’ dra 


~ 


cause a two gun man don’t take no foolin’ “The next eM: Sag We s 


time was ever more’n an eighth or a quarter -Death’s killin’s 


oe never saw W nobodly ‘who was more “cold si unders and 


b mit uy ik Ry "SNS phe 


would , 
it, didn't make n no 5 difference: Dee he ee 

nything or not—but he always did hit the 
: , mark. Except once is : 

_ Once I heard Bill Mercereau call him a 
“ar; Ly was: “present | at the funeral, too. 
: ’Nother time Ken Connors’ ‘thought he’d 


too, with them long, sensitive fingers o’ 

~ Biisn Poor Ken never touched another 
; ce. after that. Het hit the long trail im- 
_ mejit. he 
. So it went: 4 never come acrost. no a kler 
what had such a long string of killin’s to 


who killed so casual-like. You'd never see 
his hand reachin’ fer the gun, it went so 
a quick; there’d be a motion like the head of 
a rattler shootin’ forward, an’ the same 
second there’d be a shot—an’ he would be 
throwin’ out the used cartridge, puttin’ an- 
3 ther i in its place, an’ stickin’ the gun back: 
in his holster as though it was another bad 
job he had just got through. wee 
__. It was after he plugged Ken Connors for 
disagreein’ with him concernin’ the number. 
of aces in a ordinary deck of cards that 
George Cooper came to Skull Gulch. : 
George was a inoffensive elderly man, about 
- fifty-five or so, with a ee beard, a in- 
- mocent, mild blue eye, an’ a little grandson 
e er four years old which he called Sonny. 
. George Cooper took a little shanty at 
one end of the camp, staked out a claim for 
__ hisself on the river, an’ went to. work mind 
in’ his own business, | 
‘The first night he hit camp. a3 come ai 
the Golden Eagle an’ saunters up to the 
bar. Death Winters is sitting at the table 
at the side of the room, dealin’ the cards— 
z there was five of us in he game. He looks 
up at the stranger, an’ for one instant I 


again, an’ evidently it’s all right, ’cause he 
goes right on with dealin’, payin’ no more 


* 


peed aatiat - oe Death bought 
seein’, a but phen else seemed : 


minit the Sn into the Golden. Tie Para 
_ “Maybe he does. I don’t know.” George 
3 shrugs his ene Pie ‘says nothin’ more 


you, friendlylike, not to start nothin’ Abe 
4 him.” oe 
caught him: skinnin’ at cards: quite likely, is 


more. 


The men teaches him to swear somethin’ ace 


his credit; nor did I never come acrost one > 
. Cooper. an’ Death, ’ceptin’ that wunst or 


in’, It looked to me like he was tryin’ to 
remember somethin’; he mighta been tryin’ 
to remember where he'd seen this man be: - 


too; hair like flax, an’ the bluest eyes you | 


George used to grab the kid out. whenever 


thought I seen his hand tremble. He looks — 


: ee 


about it. > 


 He’s a killer,” I ene * cf ee warn 


aoe 


~ 


George shrugs his shoulder again. « i 
won’t start nothin’,” he says. “ Sometim 
I finishes, though, fe an’ he won't say nothin’ 


The kid, Sean, es a pet ante . 
the camp, bein’ he’s the only child there. — 


Ss. 


curate an’ terrific, an’ he plays aroun’ on 
their claims, afraid of no one an’ fiend 
with every one, bein’ they treat him so nice. 

T never see nothin’ between George 


twict it seems to me that Death looks hee 
over kinda curious when George isn’t watch 


fore. ,Each time he gives it up, though. — 
Death seems to take a likin’ to the Ga 
though——that i is, much as he could like any- 
body. He’d pat him on the head when 
he’d go by, an’ sometimes I seen him stop — 
an’ try to talk to the child, but he wan't 
much good at talkin’ baby talk, an’ he 
made a bad job of it. Nice lookin’ kid, 


ever seen; like two little pieces of the sky. 
He used to run around camp dressed up in 
little tiny overalls, an’ the girls in the Gold- _ 
en Eagle was crazy about him, ‘houeee 


he found him there. pad : 


“ Plenty o’ time for that when he grows | 


1 


up, I’m thinkin’,” he used to say, an’ Bee 


was something hard in his innocent blue 


eyes when he said it; something there I = 


couldn’t hardly make Hue It was his daugh- 


ter’s child, he told me. She was dead, but 


that’s all he would ever say, an’ I got the 


idea there was a lot more he wasn’t sayin’. ue _ 

Well, we never pressed no man about he cape 
personal afiairs in Skull. Gulch, bein? it was 
ee Ss a man | minded his own a : 


him, an’ George Cooper certainly didn’t 
Ke ‘mingle much with the gang. He’d come 
in for a drink now and _ then, hard- 
ay talking to any one, and he’d go out — 
again in a few minutes; that was all. Only 
 wunst I caught him lookin’ at Death sorta 
queer, It was only for about the quiver of 
an eyelash, but even in that time I could 
see it wasn’t the ordinary way you look at 
aman. There seemed to me a whole lot 
_ behind that look. It did appear to me that 
_ George’s innocent blue eyes wasn’t nohow — 
as innocent as they was painted, but he 

‘never gave us cause to know no different. 
= One ‘aienode: J was sittin’ in a five-hand- 
ed game in the Golden Eagle. Death wasn’t 
_ playin’. He was standin’ at the bar talk- 
tn’ to the barkeep. There wasn’t many of 
the boys in the room, most op them cattle 
out workin’. 

I throws away’ a bum pair 0’ eights an” 
looks: up, an’ there’s Sonny standin’ in the 
middle of the room. His jaw is swollen 
 jike he had mumps; he’s chewin’ steady 
an’ elegant at the biggest wad 0’ chewin’ 
gum I ever seen a kid try to negoshiate. 
_ He looks aroun’ the room for a minit, an’ 
sees nobody’s payin’ no attention to ‘him, 
an’ then he makes out Death standin’ there 
ie at the bar. : 

- Death’s guns hang pretty iow. an’ one of 
ae them must’ve attracted the kid, cause he 
goes over an’ lays holda it, tryin’ to pull it 
outa the holster, Death jumps, an’ his 
hand shoots for the gun like a streak 0? 
ge but he smiles when he sees who it is. 
__ “ Oh, it’s you, you little runt,” he says. 
Pines Want pretty,” says the kid. 
“How do you say it?” asks Death, tak- 
: ie out the: big shiny thing an’ holdin’ it ~ 
7 erthe git.) <* 
ee Please—pretty,” pends the kid, an’ 
Death smiles that cold smile o’ ‘hisn an’ 
hands him the gun. _ 
_ “ Thanks—nice mans,” the kid smiles ‘up 
at him, an’ goes off inta the corner to play 
with his new toy. He fools around with it 
- dangerous close, an’ I gets sorta hot an” 
: cold” at wer 
“Hell hurt hisself with | ‘hae oun, 
~ Death, ” T remarks, sorta. risin’ as —- 1 
- intended Ls oie} it ui from him, reve 


Hanes we let BEA oe ita an’ didn’t bother — 


3 fergettin aw ats he kid, 


‘up to it, too, an’ he talks ¢ over 164 tal 
thing away. 


‘up so easy. 


sends him all the way under the table. 


peak i. me gun | in he hand —th 
he had just grabbed from. the kid. oer 


nin’ aroun’ kinda slow. 
smile on foes face, an’ all of ae | 


cy Pest of us : rot hit. 


Then the ‘dealer dealen me ie a 
i eu all about seek kid fer a few 


It’s five minits before I Babes ‘up again 
an’ sees the kid in . the corner, still es : 


He appears to be mad over: 
somethin —probably_ somethin’ ‘the barkeep 
told him: 6 bac 

But the kid likes the gun, ‘an’ ain’ givin’ 


us 


“No! Pretty! e says. Beles holdin’ on 
to his prize es both chabby. little apes, 
“No, pol? : : 

es Aw, let go, you rat!” poet pe th, 
losin’ his temper, _grabbin’ the gun an’ sud- 
denly givin’ the kid a vicious kick. 


a 


At that moment George pies is i 


to pe roots of a cee 


- 66 


You a hee a | 
reach: Sad his: — ok aan Sines 


ice 


ae pike instantly. _ Then 


Wes ie butt of: hie: gun in ine pe 
‘There’s a 


of Re tee 


landed. 

Tt seems. his ei 
an’ a piece of it blew 
head. It’sa wonder 


ak (Pe eth 


—_— 


muzzle. I looks it over peculiarlike, an’ 
then tr sees what makes Death’s gun blow 
‘up. 

Most of the barrel was stuffed up solid 
with chewin’ gum! 


‘Just a meaningless accident, ” I said 


_. when the old sourdough paused to relight 


his cigar. “You don’t mean to say the 
child purposely stuffed up—” ~ 

“No, not purposely,” replied the old 
sourdough. “ But as to the thing bein’ a 
_-accident—well, mebbe it was an’ mebbe it 
wasn’t. There’s some things which looks 
like accidents to us which ain’t so acci- 


i ie U 


IN THE 


AN ACCIDENT. 


705 


dental, mebbe, to them which makes things 


go roun’ down in this here vale o’ tears. 
Y’see, I found out later from George Cooper 
that Sonny was Death Winters’s own son; 
there had been an affair with Ceoper’s 
daughter, an’ then Death hit the grit an’ 
beat it. Cooper’s girl died. Cooper hisself 
came into Skull Gulch accidental, an’ ac- 
count his beard Death didn’t recognize him, 
though he did think wunst or twicet that he 
had met him before.’ 

“But the point of the story—” 

‘“* The point of the story,” interrupted the 
old man, ‘‘ might be that gum-chewin’ is in 
very bad taste.” 


U U 


WOODS 


| GIVE me a stream where the gad-flies flit 
And flirt by a drowsy pool! 

Give me a glimpse of sky, sunlit, 
And a bank moss-cushioned and cool! 

Give me a rod and a reel and a line _ 
And a hook—and a bit of luck— 

And Ill capture, to crown this dream of mine, 
A trout brimful of pluck. 


Give me a place by a camp-fire’s glow 

On the cool, fresh, pine-sown floor! 
_ Give me a song of the long ago 

And a yarn from the hunter’s store! 

Give me the perfumed hush of the night 
And a great, round, golden moon, 

A woodland glade in that fairy light 
And the rippling water’s tune. 


Give me the pal of my heart’s =) 
A pal any day or place, 

Whose love has been tried in friendship’s fire 
And found beyond time or space! 

A pal who can cheer with a touch of his hand, 


Thinks my jokes as good as his own; 


oe Give me a pal who can understand 


When I want to be left alone. a 


5 A. 


Florence B, Fink. - 


ca 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 


7 ‘HROUGH the connivance of a jealous Governor cba, wishes to. punish Zorro, a ‘benevolent 

. highwayman (who in reality is the caballero, Don Diego Vega, with the interests of the — 
common people at heart? that had interferred ‘with the crooked politics of Spanish California 
of more than a hundred years ago, Barbados,a pirate, is given permission to attack and sack the 
‘This he may do with the assurance of no soldier interference, fore = 


_-willage of Reina de Los Angeles. 


the garrison under Captain Ramon, has been ordered away for the night. — 
- the pirate’s, but Captain Ramon asks as his share that Lolita Pulido, fiancée of Zorro, be abducted _ 
In looting the village, a sacred goblet is stolen from the 
church, whose priest, ‘Fray Felipe, takes an oath that he will not reénter the edifice until he 

_ obtains the cup. Don Diego Vega (Zorro) is giving his friends a bachelor dinner when the pirates | a 
break in upon them, and in the fight that follows, slashes his mark—a ‘ C7 "on Barbados’s, fore- 
head. The pirates escape, using the only horses in town; Fray Felipe ‘asks Zorro for aid in his 
tet quest ; and at that moment a servant from the outlying home) of Lolita Pulido brings word of the 
- abduction. Alone, riding the only horse left in the village, Zorro makes a dash for the coast. just _ ee 
in time to swim after a pirate boat; he manages to touch the hand of Lolita as she dejectedly 
-cowers in the stern, assures her of his presence, and whilst the outlaws. store their. r, booty, conse 


and carried aboard the pirate boat. 


hides himself aboard their ship. : 


| CHAPTER VIII. 
ee ERTS aE har tar hs 
ENORITA LOLITA PULIDO, after 


ee to a tiny cabin below decks. 
no more than eight feet square, and had a 
- bunke along one side of it. Certainly, it was 
no place for a delicately-reared lady of 
_ gentle blood. 


It was far from being clean, in the aie - 


instance. Vermin thar meant nothing to 
pirates caused the senorita to shudder and 
em _ almost scream. ER as ; she cilia. two 


, 43 eS | ohnston McCulley 


a ke m™ a time, was conducted by Barbados ; 
f/ ‘It was 


smoke will drift through that open porthole * "a 


| oat seal” : 


“ 


eee 


vie 


See 5 at 3 ~ eet hee 
; " Sites Bee es 
a Marge? us aay eae a sae aye at aig 
eae ae NES PEN pepo He Fa Ta ce ee aes SSOP a ae NSE SONS 1 ; 
BSI Mey Ret pt See Ee AT Ny, OREN EM OBS ee Se | eee 


Author of “The Mark of Zorre,” etc. . 
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-. 


et oS 
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Sa STS ons 


fi Seen Ie 
Re cnpacbes - 


ote, 


The loot is to be. 


me: 
efeas 


S war x 


ite 


ae Re 


huge rats scampered through a hole in the — 
cabin floor, rushed down into the bowels ee 
the ship. gh ae 

“°Tis no palace, 2; Barbados admitted @ od 
is Pil age = aie sO you Sry have  Uehe — 


The Be will vee oe rats” away. 


You will be safe here. There are no -weap- 
ons, and even such a small and dainty ten- 
der ‘human being as yourself cannot squeeze 
through that Saha fe sak ee ‘into the 


: ce ee ayer hee eu spine ‘pa 


mac! 


Soir Saad J wennned ane aoe fad | 
him, and Sefiorita Lolita heard a heavy bar 
being crouped into place. For a moment 

ae detioy eueabenety ‘at her 
breast, and then she went over to the bunk, 
- inspected it, and finally crawled upon it - 
and sat cross legged, staring at the epee 


be The ship. was old, “the floor worn and full 
h soles, and the walls had nae in | ther. 


P she sae see ‘the bee oe 
orror of her situation was dicavily 
now. She seemed to fully realize 

for the first time. She 


again how she had seen her 


down, and her home in flames. 
how it fared with her par- 
wondered, oo what yas to 


: only ray of Faas was ant Don 
was near, that Sefior Zorro had — 
0 give her aid, and that his sword 


‘would protect her. “And- yet how could 
sce is cera scores. as scoundrels? 


- ie ce bevel himself. He 
d he would know what 


: Better seal Sefior | 


on the deck. ‘The — voice of ees 


: Se one of the Wed of the patios 


shown fear! 


She closed her eyes for an instant, 


but de nS ip that it was ‘the wind « or 
the water. Beets 
She opened | tec eyes. oo alos i 
shrieked in alarm. Four inches in front of 
her face the point of a sword had slipped 
through a tiny crack in the wall, coming 
from the space adjoining! = eaere 
The senorita recoiled a space, “but wate 
ed" the blade as though fascinated by i 


Inch by inch it slipped. through the wall, 


until two-thirds of its length was inside the 


Q cabin. And again she restrained a cry, but 


this time a cry of joy. On the blade; — 
marked with some black substance, was a 
big Z! ee 
So Sefior Zorro even now was neat te. | 
was on the other side of the partition, only 
a couple of feet from her! She bent her 


head forward as the blade was slow. 


withdrawn, put her lips_ close se to the: aa 
crack in the wall. | | 

“ Diego!” she whispered. Sever 

“Not Diego, but Seftor Zorro, seiorita, 
at your service, ” came back a low tone. _ 

“ Thank the saints!”’ she - breat ek 
= "But, Sees: can you do? You mus ; 


“ ‘ Think you I would allow on to car y 
you away, and not follow?” he asked. & 
“Tfthey fmd you—” : 
ae “Do aes at bee h mall val, senorita, 
ae 


“ * Diego Zorro!” me she whispered 
am so. afraid!” eas fie 
a if ‘ Then will 1 ane for you, ‘petoved! ae 


- hear! ” , 
ak Let ‘them hear a decent song for once 
in - their wicked lives!” Sefior Zorro said. 
« Be of strong heart, senorita! And be not 
ae at what you may hear or see. 

- It is in my mind to terrorize these vermin 
a ~ who call themselves men, a oaks to. 
rescuing you!”’ 

_ “ Brave words, Diego!” he said. ‘ But. 
you cannot fight against four score. If, at 
- the end, you could do me one service—” 
“And that?” he asked. 
> Death is to’ be pete to dishonor, 
: Diego!” 7 
a ay speak. of dng? Do you forget 
ie that you are my affianced bride? You are 
BD ‘to live, and I am to live, senorita, and have 
many happy years. Think always on that, 
and _not on the other! And be of good 
_ cheer, for I am near you always!” 
She heard a slight movement on the 

E other side of the partition. He did not 
: ‘ speak again, nor did she. Her heart was 
beating like angry waves against a rocky 
shore. ‘Her face was flushed. It gave her 
- courage just to know that he was near. 
 Sefior ssa: she felt confident, would find 
a way. eb 
ee There. was, discs for a moment, and 
Rs then she heard the soft hiss again. 

0 SIP) abe questioned. | 
PEON ons ‘This is some sort of a storeroom,” he. 
i oad “in which Zorro has made a tempo- 
rary nest. But I do not intend to remain 
- 4n it forever. It is in my mind to look at 
— you through the porthole before the dawn 
7 COMES IS 2), ae 

‘ ‘Diego! To dare such a thing—” .- 

ou What would not a cabaillero dare for 
~ Jove?” he asked. “ For love of such a 
En aS 
fi i“ Diego!” yy 
Gan rae. Zorro, for, nee oe saints, that. 
7 ‘is my role now! I find that I have a dual 
ta personality, and the tamer part of me is 
not working at present. I am Zorro, the 
e Gilgen in love and war!” | 

Nts “Have a care, for my sale, Hi ane ‘begged. 


ie Saat hy exe) 


sing it before, and never before had it” 


tion a Gaylige over os es bales. — 
There was deep silence for a time, save for 
the noises on the deck. And then she 
heard his voice, raised in song, and her 
heart almost stopped, for she knew that the 
pirates must hear it, too. 

She leaned her head fapnirist. the wall, 
that she might hear the better, though fe a : 
was sorely afraid. She had heard the song = 

ae 


often before, from Don Diego’s. lips, and — 
when other young caballeros had come ip 2G 
her father’s hacienda serenading. - But S 
never had she heard the real Sefior Zorro 


sounded so thrilling and So sweet. 


“ Atencién! A caballere? Se near t” ee 
To guard the one to his heart most. sda! sar aey a) 
“Re love, to fight, to jest, to drink! ao 
_ To live the life and never shrink! 
His blade is ae his ae tool Pca 
Atencién!” es on 


The voice grew feader more ringing. a 
seemed to the seforita to swell through the © 
ship and across the tossing sea. Her heart 
beat faster, though she still feared. for him. 
Well. she knew the audacity, the reckless 
‘courage of her Sefiot Zorrols a 

“ Zorro!” she breathed. 
Caballero mine!” rae 

- There was silence on the: deck above, a 
then she heard the harsh, loud voice _of 
Barbados, but could not understand. his 
words. Sefior. Zorro was continuing his 
Some bk be Ok anit oe ah ce pate 


i : AG 


Seb 


bey “Man of men! 


ney Ive a thrust § in 1 store ~, : tie, ne ; 
For rogues, for foes, an abundance more — Eas 
To shield my lady from all DATOS uber Se ae 


To save her from the world’s alarm; ee iP 
A caballero calls. to ka Fe eg Wa artes hugh 
Atencién!” ; e us ‘ a ve es a ty i a ; 


The senorita’ 5 eyes closed her lips 
“parted slightly, her breathing became iS 
the stirring of a leaf in a gentle 
The song had lulled her fears. Oa 
-- Zorrot””. she” whispered, o. the: 
was ended. But there c no an 
from the other. side of. 

Pas on \ the deck 


Ai 


wy a is” on deck, foe ” wailed ‘San- 


oP? ae She: deed, | aioe ine ‘cutlass 
out of his belt. “ Tt ‘was no ghost singing. 
A ghost would have a more e perfect 1 voice. 
hear it’ again—” Le 
He heard it again. Tt seemed to come 
from the sails above, from the waves over- 
side, from. the cabins below. a oe 
oe Dios!” Barbados ‘swore. as By my 
naked blade—” ~ sees 
ga 
‘pered agains 
_ Barbados _ whirled upon. ‘Sun, ur’ the 
ie dodged the blow that would have 
enseless to the deck. The pi- 
eda — looked Se 


“andl risks sisoe eee) at the dak. ate! 
and then toward he land, where the dawn 
was are ee | Sece ‘the darkness 


: Mastert tee hisiered oe 
To your work, hound of hell!” ae 
A word with you, master!” Pose 
Cc cerning : sda Barbados 


peels inp piece ay loot 
he common store.” 
y Barbados . oe You 


oat. fe & ‘ghost ‘song? Sanches ane | 


a . 


it. 


to. remember what happened to him! | 


s in Reicade Los Angeles?” ee 
ae Si, master! In Reina de Los A agele 
Tt was while we were in the church there. i 
“Jn the church?” Barbados gasped. ae 
“When the old fray first ‘stood us off, 
master, and before you came. We had 
rushed forward, and I was in the van. \nd | 
_ when the old tay was hurled backward 
first time, I got it.” : 
“ And what i is it?” ae 
“A golden goblet, master, studded 
precious gems. See—I_ have it here! 
saved it for you, master, and thought pe 
haps that you might give me promotion— 
Barbados looked at the goblet, struck by 
the light from the nearest torch. It. glowe 


aa 2 


and glistened like some live thing. - The 


pirate chief recoiled. 

“Away with it!” he cried. “I ds oy 
want to touch it—do not wish to see it! 
It is a thing of ill-omen, the thing that old 


fray was trying to protect! a 


“But, master-—" ie oo 
Hl. luck will: follow the man ae has 
It is some sort of holy thing! Away 
it! Keep it for yourself. Gamble it 
away, and the sooner you get rid of it the 
better. You may be struck down for taking 
I had a friend once who robbed a 
church and struck a priest, and I do not care 
Are 
_ you going to take it away?” 


‘The man gasped, astonished, and put the a ge 


- golden goblet beneath his shirt. — _ 
Dans} sah have it all for myself?” he asked 
a Sil i Lin: not touch a oats : 


CHAPTER ea - | - 


LOVE AND MYSTERY, 


iS 


i 


Be 4, 


he saw the ship’s bell. 
one of the little bolts, stood to his feet, 
took careful aim, and Raded the bolt from 


ARGOS v-A 


and the wash of the: sea 4 and singing of the 1 the ring’ 
2 AL ae: among. 

_ Presently he opened the ‘ican a crack and : 
peered out into a pitch-dark, narrow pas- « 
He slipped through and closed the 
Again he stopped. to lis-. 


_ wind through the rigging. 


sage. 
_ door after. MM. | 
ten, and then he crept forward, reached 
a ramshackle ladder, and went up it swiltly 
and silently to a tiny hatch. 


Lifting the hatch he crawled out upon 


he. deck near the rail, hidden from the 
glare of all the torches. ‘He had seen such a 


ship as this before, and knew her build well. 


| There were no mysteries for him. 
_ Along the rail he went like a shadow, and 
as silently. 


- could look amidships. Barbardos was back 


among his men, now, urging them to greater 
Eads and Sanchez was econ his com- 


mands. The ship was sailing at a fair rate 
of speed before a freshening breeze., 


Senor Zorro crouched in the darkness and 
ee the pirate crew for a moment. © 


He put out a hand to brace himself against 


the rolling of the vessel, and it came in 


contact with a tub of small bolts. Sefior 
- Zorro had an inspiration. 


_ Far ahead of him, in the flare ay a {orch, 


the darkness. He missed the bell by the 
- fraction of a foot, and the bolt flew over- 
"board. 


 Sefior Zorro. grunted, Boe sae bolt, ‘i 
i en tried again. 
ly, glanced away, and fell into the sea. 
: Out above the din rang one clear note. = 


It struck the bell square- 


eee ship. had an excellent bell. 
Instantly there was silence. 


_ open- -mouthed. 


“ And which at you Sek it?” Barba- 


, ‘dos demanded. 


“Butit: sounded. L do not like this busi- = 


ie No man was near it, ”» Sanchez ecard: 


WERE eS 


: _ Barbados shivered, ‘but ee a show of i 
a courage. 


ise ‘Something struck it,” he said. 


oa Possibly something dropped , from aloft. 


oo Oa 


Are wen babies that you flinch because of 


‘go? ¥ ‘ 
Tae shyt 


Ca 
; 


: 4 
han 

i 
Pat 


Seth | 


eae secs 


| to cease. 


~ “ A ghost bell!” Sanchez declared, ay 


He reached a point where he 
threatening them. ‘He made his way ion 
ward. the bell, and stood looking at it. 


Senor Zorro * rasped. 


hurled another small bolt, and for the ‘third 


See =aee 
Barbados | 
4 cD atled to look forward. His crew stood 


JOThe: ship’ sg * hel canned! fi “Sanchez 


ie wailed. ‘of the terror- stricken crew. upon him, a 


ne I have: 


that maenicht ‘Seftor Zorro eo another 
bolt, and the bell rang out clearly once — 
more. Again the work "topped as though: 
Barbados had bawled an order. for the men . 
? rd 

© A ghost bell!” a man volicked 


ing himself. “ We are doomed! ve The ee 
is doomed!” 
- © To your work!” arhadas was ce 
afraid and angry now. He strode forward, 


Be- 
cause of his presence the bell did not ring” 
again. Yet Barbados did not feel at all 
easy. He beckoned the man who had the 
ee i pe 
“You retain the thing?” he asked. 
“$7, senor!” °°. . 
“Tt is an evil thing for you to hold.” in 
(You want: tees 6.5 pele 
“ Not I, by the saints!’ ” Barbados ‘swore. 
“ And do you keep away from. me while the 
ieee is in your Sipe apiece If misfortune 


all! ae with a peek a your TEpEED ” 
_ The man scurried away along the deck, : 
and — Barbados, his courage ‘ret urning, | 
whirled around and issued a volley of com-— 
mands. From the darkness Sefior Zorro 


time the. bell ‘sent forth dts / TREN | ‘mes: 
Barbados whirled aod again, his. face 
suddenly white. He was within six pac 
of the bell, and he knew that no other 
was nearer it than that. He: felt the 


knew that he must show Suna now, el 

lose his control over his men. eet nes 
a ates one is Playing 8 ? B 

said. 


am oa a nee pee which any 
cole He ee around, a the 


The Seforita {eta jookiie’ up suddenly, 
almost shrieked i in ‘sudden alarm. But the 
“next instant - she was off the bunk and - 

.CTOSS- the tiny cabin, and her sails was 
within a foot. of his. a | 

= ‘ Zorro! ” she said. 
reckless thing—” 
_ “Would I allow a few s score mere pirates 
to ‘Keep us Se he asked. 


« You are e doing a 


‘Bu you. are in grave eee from the 

en above and the sea beneath!’ » 
‘Danger is the spice of life, soot 
er we are wedded it will be time enough 

or e to be tame.” | ae : 


E , senorita, if; co is a me same to 
st _Temember ee now | 


One ee ane was at + the "porthole? $ 
‘Sefor Zorro, clinging to the rope, 
d ic ae his right hand Ane carried i. 


> bell did not ring | gain, oe age, , sefiorita, if T vee felt your ne os 
a sro his ‘purpose, which mine. 


= “Am. I that 


; PIE iat 
ey 


once: x [ have. - sei ( 


The oe of our beta 


ee Sehie. 
“ How is ae ae 
“Diego! Zorro, ] mean!” — 

_ “That is much better.” 
“And then you. will cimb abov 
take heed for Sse ae 


He ent sawed: ad their lips n met i in| 
porthole. ie 

_“ Go!” she said then. “ Go, orto, ela ‘ 
may the saints guard you!” a 

“ My arm is strengthened,” he decteaed: 
“ And your wishes are to be wages: Sefio- 
‘ita, adios??? 

hn instant their eyes met, and ten fe 
“was gone, climbing up the fine hand over 
Irae” through the darkness. Seforita ‘Lo- 
lita tried to watch him, but could not. And 
so she hurried back to the bunk and curled 
up on it again, holding one hand to her 
_ flaming Ged, moistening with her tongue 
the lips that the Tips of Sefor Zorro had 
pressed. 

Zorro reached the deck and secon : 
_ the line, wishing to leave no trace behind 
‘him. . He glanced toward the land, and - : 
“alized that soon See dawn would con 


away. ae man was aloft. Rortados ee es 
cursing at a group near the opposite rail. 
Senor Zorro looked across at him and 
wished that he was near. He saw Sanche: 
too, knew him for the lieutenant, and i 
came into his. mind that Sanchez had « com- 
manded the squad that ~ abducted | the 
_ Senorita. 

And, as he watched fone ad, 
across the deck, “around the ‘mast, bore — 
ae sae Sefior Zorro where he stood i 


\ kta 


rite es” orn hen and He in ale 
darkness near the rail. But before he could — 
reach it he would be forced to pass beneath — 
one of the flaring torches, and for an in- 
- stant the strong light would be in his eyes. 
-Sefior Zorro whipped out his blade and 
crept. forward to the edge of the blackness, 
_ keeping behind a-mass of cordage piled 
ee the deck. 


His eyes were ucened now, his lips in — 


a straight line, an expression on determi- 

: nation in his face. So he stood and watched 
_ Sanchez approach, ee the sword of 
Zorro ready. . 

The moment came. The blade darted 
forward and struck, and its point worked — 
ee lightning. ~ Sanchez gave a scream of — 
_ mingled surprise and pain and fear, and 
_ reeled backward, clapping a hand to his 
forehead. 

Barbados whirled to look. Seftor Zorro, 

as silently as a shadow, darted along the 
rail through the black night, on his way to 
the little hatch and the storeroom below. 

_ “Fiends of hell!” Barbados was shriek- 

. ing. “ Sanchez, what is it? You screech 
dike, a shocked wench!” 

Sanchez, still shrieking, staggered back 
cand: amd beneath the flaring torch to. 
face them. On his forehead was a freshly | 

"cue letter Z. 
Peds ‘The mark of Zorro!” pee ee gasped, 
; co Ps 
we) SAG ae struck el? Sanchez cried. 
“ I saw no man! Something came out of 
the night and struck me!” 
oo ool Barbados shrieked. 
_ made those cuts.” 
“But there was no blade, no man! 
oe the. dark it came— 
OOF as: ‘Think you Senor Zorro is eae 
ee “No man, 1 say!” Sanchez shrieked. 
“Tt was a ghost. There is a ghost aboard. 
We are doomed—the ship is doomed! » The 
; a s bell rings—and men are cut—” 


; ‘ 


__ “By my naked blade!” Barbados swore. 
“ A sword in the hand of a human made 


ale cut! Do I not bear one myself?” 
“But how could this Sefior Zorro. get 
aboard?” ‘Sanchez wailed. " Tt was a 
- ghost” 

He The ship’ s bell gave forth one more ey, 
 dious clang! 


om Sion x i Meet ; 
ee CR Wark 3), : , Be 


thing was getting on his nerves, but. he- 


Sefior Zorro is abonsd i some mysterious — ae 


you through!” Barbados warned. 
men are silly fools, but you are supposed 


“A blade had paused for an instant to watch dice, 


Out caution. SP igs Srey iesae wae” 


the tub he took some of thesbolts. | : 
the rigging he went like a monkey, “until | 


bling from his lips, while Sanchez screeched — 


struck Sanchez on his : 


Senor Zorro, on his way 40", 


cangran x ae 


A DEAD. PIRATE, 


+ ANCHEZ a some of. the. hee ee 
shrieked in terror. Barbados, cursing | 
loudly, strode to-the middle of the _ 
deck, whirled around, brandished his cutlass 
as though he would have fought the world. 
He would not admit to himself that this _ 


N Ce ar ne 


glanced anxiously toward the Jand and — 
wished for the dawn. He drove the men _ 3 
to finish their work, grasped Sue 
roughly by the arm, and led him aside. © 
-“ Understand,” he said, “either this 
fashion, or else there is a traitor Sone us” a 
playing this Zorro’s patti!) 

A ghost” ‘Sanchez: began... -. 2 =} 4 

“Another word of ghosts, and I run 
The. 


to have some sense, being second in com- — af 
mand. When the day comes we search the __ 
ship; and if we find this Sefor Zorro in ~ ‘4 
hiding we deal with him in a way he ‘will: 
not relish. He is one man against. many!’ a 

- Sanchez shivered and raised a trembling 
hand to his flaming forehead. The blood — 
had streamed down his. cheeks from the 
wound Sefior Zorro had ‘put. there; and 
Sefior Zorro, on his way to his hiding place, | 


comedy—had paused, and so was lost. to 


Back, along the rail he ped ah from e q 
Upinto 


he was over the deck. “He braced. himself, — 
took careful aim, and: once more the: del yee 
rang out. — : ee eee 

The pirates whirled ee ik a pos i 
bados took a step forward, an oath rum- 4 


i> 


and tried to hide behind the mast. ‘Sei 
Zorro hurled another bolt, and Le 
Si 1 


out again and fled < 
Another bolt hurtled 


hrieked. “Tf I find the man doing it—” 
The bell. rang again. 
for the pirates. 


_ they expected some demon to come riding 
toward them on a breath of breeze. 

_ Sefior Zorro went down the rigging swift- 
dy, for the first streak of dawn was showing 
over the land and stealing across the. sea. 
Along the rail he rushed, reached the little 
hatch, and let himself ‘down. A few min- 
utes later he was safe among his boxes and 
‘bales in the storeroom.- : 


he could not see her where she was sitting 


a Senorita!” he whispered. 

“« Zorro!” 

~ “ Safe again, senorita, 1 ee been play: 
ing with these babies of pirates.” ~, 
“Be not. rash, 


rash?” he wanted tolknow. 
-coming.- Have. you rested?” 


were. thoughts of you, and of other things.” 
“Bute now I guard,” he ges 
Sleep, and I will swatch.” { 

She started to make reply, but | instead 
she hissed a warning. Heavy steps had 
‘sounded outside the cabin door. She heard 
the bar. being removed. And then the 


stood i in it, grinning, a torch in his hand. 


| chief’s command.” 


she looked at him. 


e. Rt 
ee is oo “tricks! & fe 
It was too much half a cold fowl. 
They rushed toward the 
vail and stood there, white of face and 


‘shivering, clutching at their breasts, look- 
Ing out into the black. night as. though - 


the bottle, and it bore be stamp of her 
father’s heeienda: | 


of.her father being struck down, of her 


crouched over her father’s body. She gave 


oa He crept across to the ‘tiny ace through . 
which he had whispered to the senorita; but 


on. the bunk—could see only straight a | 


else T cay you Don 
Dieso, =she said. “. 
“How! can. 1: bee Seftor Zorro, maa not. 
as The dawn i is 


“T could not sleep,” she replied. “ There : 3 
Ing in little gasps. 
- with terror. 


duced her screech to a mete whisper. 
“Your master shall know of this!” : 


door was opened» and one of the pirates - 
reached out a hand to clutch her. 


ala ae pereer food,’ x he said, - at the | 
Sy tiny hands as though to beat him back. 


- Sefiorita Lolita’ 5 ps cre in in scorn ase 
: “T would not harm you—only a ‘kiss! ty - 


0 you think iv would eat. itp” ue 


Lhe aie 0 command. You are to. : 


our 3 foods away. again!” no 
6 “ And have the chief slit my throat 4 or 


. Do you take me a a fool?” 

He stepped into the little cabin and 
closed the door behind him. And then she 
saw that he carried a bottle of wine and» 
She gasped as she looked 
at the wine, for there was a label upon 


It returned to her with a peer 


home in flames, a her weeping mother | 


a little cry and reeled back against the wall.” 
“‘ Leave me!” she commanded. ‘‘ Out!” — 
The man leered and stepped: toward her. 

She darted away from him, horror in her 

eyes. He put the bottle and fowl down a 

upon the bunk. | 
ay leave the food and drink, bree 

wench,” he said. “ You may use dE OR 

throw it through the porthole into the sea— A a 


it is all the same to me.” 


“Out!” she cried again. ; he 
“Vou do not like me?” he ached peti : 
ting closer to her. “ Many women have. 


: You are not to be spoiled being the prize of 
some great man, but a kiss will not spoil 
you. 


Never bive I kissed a wench with — 
proud blood in her. veins. It will be some- — 
thing to remember and boast about!” 

_ Now she crouched against the wall, her 
héart pounding at her ribs, her breath com- — 
Her eyes were ma o 


“ Out!” she ae though fer fear Te- | | 


That sobered him for a moment, but 1 the 
picture of her pretty self was hefare Ls 
tantalizing him, tormenting him. He 
She 


could retreat no further. She put up her 


os an 


“ What is a kiss?” he asked, laughing. 
“J would rather die!’’ she gasped. | ee 
“For that I shall take two—a dozen! 
Proud wench, are you? Ha!” — | a 

He erasped her wrist and started palling 


“her, toward: him. ‘She lurched backward, | “ 


ye 


that ae was. , about tos swoon, gels ee He loo 

that she must not. He followed her, har He t 
_ reached out the other — to Mies her into othe cab in 
_ better. - Re esse he said, 

And like the darting of a rakes 5 tonede here?” a : oe es 
x “came. the sword of Zorro through the crack 2 | 
= in the wall. In and out*it darted with the sult!” a sake = Ces 
- swiftness of thought. The seforita, reeling “Ha! The det toni ‘is inst 
_ back against the wall, felt herself released, did he? Ts well that he is done fc 
saw the pirate sag before her, to: his aa have saved me a task!” Barbados 
- topple forward, and collapse at her feet. ‘He. turned and looked Sot at — 


Ce eyes spulgiog ae 
his breast and mie a cae on “the oor’ on 
of the cabin. A hiss from the other side jing bow ‘Fao men ‘came: 
of the partition brought her to her senses. Barbados yelled commands 
She realized, then, that Zorro’s blade had pele = sea! dead t ve 
Seb soe this. thing to save her an indignity. 
“Senorita!” 
ie “$42” she questioned. a 
is Take the fellow’s dagger from his gir-_ 
«er Dip it in the blood on the floor! ‘souvenir, a he said. 
Have courage and act quickly! ‘Twill ap- you.” sas Ge Bee 
pear as though you did it when he offered She sdnendoad it. willingly. 
| ¥ S ‘ee insult!” ___-wiped the blade on his trousers, 
- She realized what he meant, ae was handed it back to her. : 
quick to obey. She needed the blood ofthe  “ ‘ Take it!” he ae 
ewe to aid her now. geass she will, ‘if there a are others w Ww. 


os alee ner in ihe dead man’s belt. 

drew jt out, shuddered, turned her head EF dais you ge ryself.. 
away for a moment, faint at the sight of the -torch when I hav eae 

is — blood. Ls He went out and close i 

Soe Courage! ” Zorro ‘s-whispet reached her once more the heavy bar w 

a ‘ears. “ And make haste, senorita! Some place. ‘Sefiorita. Lolita tossed. t 

Iman may come!” 3 _ from her, ‘hurried to the bunk 

cake came the thing that tested her cour- lapsed upon it. Her< ses 
But she felt that the eyes of Sefior reeling. She fick to exti a 

; ee were upon her. Again she bent for- — “ Senorita!” Zorro whispe 

. _-ward, and she bathed the blade of the dag-- — the partition. ; 

ger in the pool of blood upon the floor. | But she made hin 

ie Phen she sprang to her feet, holding the of the night ha 
_ dagger in her hand, her face white. eS Yaar —— at 

“Open the door, » Zorro whispered from 

- beyond the partition, “and shriek!” Pe SUN, Gia ne ee 
She hurried to the door, shuddering as she eae ements i a4 HAP T 

~ pulled her skirts away from the dead man. So 82s sae ieee 

a _ She: opened it, and peered out. And the 

_ shriek that she gave was no acting, but the 

: sudden. outpouring of what she felt. 

_ There was a moment of silence, and-shé >= 

| Shreked ae — And titi from ge into the 


ws 


n cater the soem hole with 


Ney! 


opening and whispered his call: ae 
ao “ Senorita!” eee 
Hi Her swoon had chen {6 a es, un- 
‘natural slumber by now, and she came from 


$s 


Or a moment. 


_. “You were ae for. a time, and I was 
Vafraid.” uy 

a Sefior Zorro afraid?” Be mocked. 
“Afraid and not ashamed of it, where 
you are concerned, seforita,” he- replied. 
; “ Curl up and try get some natural sleep. 
It is in my mind that these pirates will be 
_busy beating. out to sea or trying to reach 
their land den, and wit have no time to 
bother you... 


asked. “Do you intend to sleep also?” 

eee Don Diego Vega might feel called upon 
to sleep now and then,” he answered, “ but 
Sefior Zorro dare not. Worry not your 
‘pretty head about me, sefiorita! Rest your 


perhaps will have been kind and revealed 
oe us a way out of this present difficulty.” 


“boxes and bales and barrels. She would have 
spoken to him again, but did not dare raise 


ber claiming her. She was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Before she went to sleep, however, 
she, extinguished the torch, and stood for a 
ment before the open porthole, looking 
hrough the morning haze at the distant 
—dand. 
The ship was. riding ae con the long 


The senorita slept, and in the dark store- 
room Sefior Zorro reclined on a pile of sacks 
and tried to think things out. In an emer- 
gency he was quick to think and to act, to 


| it till and analyze a situation was beyond 
- was a Lule of pias hoe it was 


Re 


D TUR E OF 2 | ZORRO. 


* ys git Ape nets whak would follow? The caballeros 
Gusts put hie lips close to the tiny 
them, of course. 


the midst of it at his sibilant call, bewildered : 


Ae SEO che asked. an Bee oA io. 


as And what do you intenid doing?” she 


pretty eyes, and by the time you. awake fate - 
She heard him scrambling among his 


her) voice above a whisper, and she felt slum- | 
chief. 
and at once.” 


she replied. 


swells, sailing swiftly toward the south. 


ak . advantage of every opening, but to 


?’Twas you stole me away from my home and ‘S 
fetched me to the coast!” 


fire!” Sanchez informed her. 


the trading. BNcanee and would iow: ce 
os they follow the correct. jane of the 
And, if they caught up with the 


would be greatly outnumbered. Not that 
such a thing would cause them to hesitate 
about an attack, but it would: work against ‘ 


For an hour or more Sefor pe thought ae 
on the problem, itching to be in action and 
knowing that he should remain quiet. The 
pirates would be searching the ship, he sup-— 
posed, since he had marked Sanchez the 
way he had. He would have to remain in Be 
hiding, bury himself in the storeroom in- 
such manner that they could not find him. - 

“Then, after a time, he heard a noise in| 
ihe little cabin, and quickly made his way . 
to the crack in ‘the wall. He could see that _ 
the door had been opened, and then he saw 
that Sanchez was standing just inside it. 

“ Senorita!” the pirate lieutenant tailed a ae 
‘Sleep not when the chief commands!” Sa 

Sefiorita Lolita came from her slumber 
and sat up on the bunk with alittle cry. = 

“Do not be afraid,” Sanchez told her. 
“By my naked blade, I will keep my dis- 
tance! I have no wish for a knife between _ a 
my ribs, drivel there by a high-born dam- 
sel. who ‘thinks nothing of murder!” eae 

““What is your wish?” she detionded: 


She was herself again now, scorning, tees | 


her chin tilted. > 

“Tt is no wish of mine,” Sanchez pro- 
tested. ‘‘I but carry the commands of the: 3: 
He orders that youn come on deck, ey 


‘“‘T prefer to remain here, Sefior Pirate, ” Os 


‘“No doubt.. But the commands of hie ‘ : . 
bados are ‘made to be obeyed, as I learned — 
some years ago. He has said that you are 
to go on deck, ae so you shall, even if 2 
have to carry you.” ( 

One step he took toward hen int che. 
sprang from the bunk and crouched against 
the walls 37-205 ie. er 

‘Dare not to touch me, foul beast She: | : 
cried. “Twas you cut my father down! — 


“T do not want to touch you, “Little peers i 
pie have but Mere 


a Ae come to escort you” to ae de OW 

me Barbados wants with you I do not Lae 
. Perhaps it is to have you get some fresh — (Ob 
air, so you will look pretty hee, ‘you are 


: 


Y 


- elivered to the great man. Ha! You are 
pretty enough now to suit any man wins i is 
not too exacting.” 

He turned back toward the door, offering 
ae no affront. 
Maori with deep respect. 


“ Are you. coming?” he demanded. 


a Me Barbados _ is not the man to be = 


waiting. ts 
Once more she curled her lip in scorn, 


once more her chin was tilted, and she went — 


- forward, drawing aside her skirts, and swept 
pat him like a queen leaving an audience 
_ chamber. Sanchez grinned and followed 
her. | 
-Sefior Zorro, through the tiny crack: iad 
ey this scene. He did not believe - 
that Barbados merely wanted her to take 


the air. He felt sudden fear for her, and 


once more his eyes narrowed and seemed 
to send forth flakes of steel. He scrambled 


ever the boxes and bales -— the little 
; door. 


Up she rickety tater he went and to the 
hatch, and there he listenéd for a time, 


hearing nothing alarming. And then he ~ 


raised the hatch slowly, an inch at a time, 


_ blinking his eyes rapidly at the bright light 


of ‘the day. 

_ None of the pirates was in sight. 
oe slipped out and dropped the hatch 
_moveting, whipped out his blade, and crept 


through the little passage toward the spot 


_ from where the deck of the ship could be 
- viewed. 
“ae. was in 1 time to see the senorita piloted 


And there. he waited, as. 


a ba se 


Sefior — 


and he'll bear more than: a 


across the deck to where Barbados was a 


standing alone. 


aoe against the rail watching the antics 
ot the flying fish. 

Barbados whirled and isood owt arms 
| anata. regarding her narrowly. She faced 
him bravely, her = = behind her 


back. 
es Sesiorita, Z ae pirate. aud it queer 
things happened during the night. ei would 


ve - it sakconis iG she asked. 


The crew were forward, 
some sleeping sprawled on the deck, others — 


: tbados pried 


ai question you concerning them.” SOR a. : 


. pe you to — a” 


morn ae ee 


CG “JT am quite sure none 
sire the a of ee of 


said. “ “] ieee hate 1 to: is your 
Else that oe were tamed echoes 


‘She oe away wien ha ma oe 
across the sea. _ He took a pee Deatee Bee 


manded Lae 
oe Would J iow it, 
tered. 


desire an answer, ae pare as a s “Tt hae 
been said that a high-born wench ‘such as 
yourself scorns to utter falsehood. - ‘Let us 
see if that ds wormett 2). 2175s . 
She made no reply, and the “€ 
bados grew purple with wrath. - 
and unclosed his great-hands a: 
would have liked to strangle pee 
“Ts Sefior Zorro aboard?” . de 
SaaS es oe 
sae Have you seen “him?” 3 h 
know. ata | Bees aa : 
“I have oe Bue AG pean seen 
“things that I imagine are his | 
_“ And I notice that you and 
ant bear his mark,” she said. vi 
“Ha! Let me but get my 


dos declared. | “1 am | see ving og 


The sefiorita gave : a: Tittle oa * 
coiled, her hands at nee she i fs 


“ Frat 


. “Have I Be $0?” Spree Kec 
“You have not—but o w yt 
to tell me the truth, Wench, Fis 
trifling. You presume too m 
ee that you 


sugg eked | : 
1 Phis is . “my catak ee you aa do 
well. to remain silent, », Barbados declared, 
whirling upon him. f f 
Once more he faced Sefiorita ‘Lolita, and 

the fiendish look. apo his face made oer 
flinch. aie : 

© Tell me all. you know alent this Sefior 

Zorro!” Barbados commanded, “Did you 

slay the man in your cabin, or did this 

Sefior Zorro do it? Answer me, wench! 

Reply here’ and now, else I teach you a 
— you ~~ temember to a, last 


| He sprang Seat enatenly: and Saseed 
nas arm cruelly, and she cried out Deeaee 
of the indignity and the pain. 

 Sefior Zorro, from his place of ee 
flinched as though he had experienced the 
indignity and pain himself. He wanted to. 
hurl himself forward and to. the attack, 
but he realized that it would not last. for 
long. | He could not hope to engage the 
entire ship’s Ss company, though he made a 
long and running fight of it, and emerge 
from. the combat the victor. : 


But there came an interruption. F rom 
- forward was a hail: =<. 

Co Rosaill «A sail!” . 

The pirates sprang to their ee ae 


who had been sprawled upon the deck 
asleep awoke. 

Barbados forgot the sefiorita for a mo- 
nent and turned to look. . 

Behind, and bearing. down upon them 
5 wiftly, came another ship. Sefor Zorro 
knew, as did the pirates, that she had put. 
“out from. ste al Ferre the dawn and far 


sec at ation 
: Hope beat ta in Demat s ence 
he was" a en schooner, he could tell. 
tt cae hess she carried 
‘It was a 
oi she was 


i Peietien § a the: pirate craft, 
| be prepared to fight. 


and catch che. oncoming ship between he 


“watched now the approaching vessel, and 


able to hold his own until the other shi i. 


expanse of the sail, painted there in hap- 2 


Fue might not 


> Bs 


‘Barbados issued a volley | of one 


| the pirate craft turned for a run farther - = 


out to sea, so that she could tack back 


and the shore. os 

Lookouts were posted to ey carefully. 
Sanchez ran here and there, enone: the 
orders of his chief, 
~ From his. hiding. place ‘Sefer Tome 


now the deck where Sefiorita Lolita "was 
standing against we mast, forgotten for the” 
moment. oe 
_ Were he quite sure that ship carried his : 
friends Sefior Zorro could go into action, — 
For he flattered himself that he would b 


came up. 
It appeared that the other vessel had no 
intention of running up the coast. che - 


changed her course also, and bore after : 


the pirate craft. 


Senor Zorro watched her snes ‘He 


could not make out her flag. At the dis- . 


tance he could see nothing except that she © 
was of the type of trading schooner, and — 
that she had swift heels. For she was gain- — 


ing rapidly, as though ‘sailed. by experts. 


And the pirate craft was foul of bottom, 
needing careening and scraping. See 
Barbados had hurried to the rail and 
was watching the oncoming ship. Seforita 
Lolita saw it also, but did not seem to re- 
alize that it meant hope. Perhaps she 
feared that the ship was but coming into 
grave danger, running into a conflict that — 
would mean capture and death ie her 

crew. 

Sefior Zorro vioncud at the dicks and a ee 
back at the approaching vessel again. — He a 
saw that another sail was being sent aloft. 
It was broken out, snapped into place, the 
lines tautened. And Senor Zorro with dif- 
ficulty restrained a cheer. On the white — 


hazard fashion, but cast made out, was 3 a 
monster Z. 3 vices 
So his fends were on that. ship! Me Seon 
Zorro felt better now. He glanced once 


more toward the deck, and realized that 2 


Gains had sech what was. on the sail - 


- countenance. 


oe he: eek: € 1 Sefior eats aban oe 
“ship? If those are his friends coming up, 
then will we attend to him before we. attend 
: to them!” 
- &¥ do not care to hold conversation with 
we “You, ” she said. 
“No? By my naked blade, Tam in com~ 
: eure here!” he roared. “ “An answer I 
- intend to have.” | 
He lurched forward and grasped tier by 
- the shoulders, shook her as a terrier shakes © 
a Yat, held her at arm’s length and shook 
he again. She fought against crying out, 
but could not win the battle against such 
cruel odds. | 
- One plaintive little ery drifted across. the 


“deck and straight into the heart of Sefior “y 


Zorro. : i 
He transferred his aa from his right | 

oe to his left. He whipped the dagger 

- from his belt and hurled it, His aim was 

poor, yet he had come close enough. The 

| daguer was driven, quivering, into the mast 

 aptegig Barbados and the sefvorita. — 

_ Barbados, with a cry, sprang backward, 

a ‘aa the senorita slumped to the deck at ‘the 

foot of the mast. And Sefior Zorro re-— 
alized in that instant that he had stepped — 
_ forward too far and had been seen. San- 
_ chez gave a cry and started toward him. 
The pirates whirled from the baud to look. 
@ —— saw him. 
“Tis Sefior Zorro!” Barbados ieicied. 
© After him! Fetch him to me alive! An 
extra share of loot to the man who at 
MOET eee 
os was the promise of Toot ‘that drove 


ward. Sefior Zorro put the blade of his. 
- sword: between his teeth and darted ‘up into 
: - the rigging. 
And then ticpatt a fight the like of wit 
5 be pirates never had seen before. 
Zorro seemed scarcely human. Up the rig-. 
_ ging he went like a monkey. He sprang 
from ‘spat to spar. Down the ratlines he 
tushed, down the ropes he slid. 
Now and ‘then: wae — with one : of 


ination in ale manner “and rage | in bis e 


clash of blades, and 


‘Up and up he went, while B 
Sanchez shrieked to the of 
and get him. | A 


5 theme on. They shrieked and rushed for- e 


aes Tio. not Clay Bi 
of ene pn iia 


across: it. sae end Thekiew his 
seers blade. He — the breast f 


rita to es own, and dashed « on, 
— was ¢ cornere 3 0 


the paibtleere st ‘His: friends 
aoe ane they aay were stellen y 


iat 


jumpin 


he excaped dene os 
below. He dashed 
met and defeated 


There was grave 
he knew, and so he we 


© Alivel 7 Pmt him alin 


‘screeched. 


Sefior te one ae he abe r 


nothing but empty air. 
to = beating for ¢ 


face ge her r hands, 


back | at the oncoming ship. | cS We. attend 
his head well and bring him back to life. 
Get ready a plank!” Sy 

ood Hee pirates: rushed to do his bidding. 

~ Sefior Zorro’s wrists were lashed behind 
his back. One man hurled water into his 
face, and he groaned and opened his eyes, 
and tried to sit up on the deck. 

ae Ha!” Barbados cried. “ So it is Sefior 
Zorro, eh? And now we can repay you for 
this Tittle mark you put on my forehead, 


payment! ues 
He gave a signal, and the pistes dpced 
Zorro to his feet. He tried to fight, but 
they overpowered him. They raced: him 
against the mast, while the senorita crept 
aside and. watched. 

_ “Hold the wench!” Barbados bodanend: 


ed fwo-of the men. 


her to witness what is to come.’ 

- The two men held her. Sefior Zorro, 
half throttled, was kept against the mast. 
- Barbados made another sign, and some of 
_ the men carried forward a heavy bar of 
iron and lashed it to Seftor Zorro’s wrists. 


manded. 


two men urged the senorita along beside 
him. 
been extended. “eae 

- Sefior Zorro knew mint ies meant. on 
do to him, And now Sefiorita ie realized 


roe 
aa 
0 


s need it Gabi: ra 
_ plunge, and then, when yon ship comes Up, a 
‘we attend to your friends! As for the ‘SEnO- e 


gave-another little SS | 
rita, know that she will be delivered safely M8 ay 


Bar- 


fight?” Zorro asked. 
any three—” 


oe Sefior Pouce ae eae for the mo- 
; ent, though the fall had broken no bones. 
“Bind him!” ' Barbados cried, glancing © 


to him first, ‘and then to his friends - Water 


senor! Barbados, also, knows how to make 


“We don’t want her 
throwing herself overboard. ous I wish 


“When Captain Ramén—” Saas — 


a Sif 


= To hon rail with him!”’ ’ Barbados com- 
They | one him. to he rail, and the 


‘Over the rail a tong, wide ute oe him on the plank!” 


~ metal—shot downward into the hegeegs ‘sea, Se 


te be continued —* ea ae ee aa ieee.3 


You. take the 


to one who has bargained for her. ages 
“Why not give me a chance in a fa 
Ay eis two of ou: 


“Your friends are coming up, ont We 
must prepare for them,” Barbados replied, 
laughing. “ You have fought your — last 
fight on earth, sefor. See if you can mark 
the brow of the devil with your cursed Zz.” te 

“ Diego!” the sevorita moaned. bee 

“As a special favor you may kiss th : 
wench, ” Barbados said. “It will be prac- 
tice: for her. And take with you to the 
bottom of the sea the RES that an> 
other will kiss her soon.” __ as 

The senorita rushed forward and firey 
her arms around him and Kissed him, un-— 
ashamed, = at 

“Diego! Ill follow you!” she er 

“Tis a merry end,” Sefior Zorro de- 
clared. “ Be brave of heart!. Our friends 
are at hand, sefiorita! If Don Audre Ruiz — 2 . 


is aboard that ship he will know how to 


save you—and how to avenge me.” 
- Again they kissed, and then the two 
pirates jerked her roughly backward. “ 
Barbados laughed like a fiend. 
“ Practice for the other man? ” he roared, 


“So it is Ramon?” Rane cried. pete 
And a lot of good the Knowledge 
will do you now.” fe 

“This much good—that I shall not die!” i 
Zorro answered. Se 

“Tf you do not, ‘then fuente are you : a ; 
man! With a weight on your lashed 
wrists— Enough!” he exclaimed. ue ix 


They lifted him and stood him upon ve 
facing him toward the sea. ee forced 
him a short distance from the rail. eis 

5 Diego!” the senorita cried, agony ine 
her voice. cae aca, 

At her cry the plank was tipped. ae i 
- And with her cry ringing in. hie ears ; 
Seftor Zorro shot downward like a man of © 


and WHS SOnEl ome se ee aeh see 


'T was anit of her glorious eestnuit 
hair, coupled with a rare, 
beauty that knew nothing more sophisti- 


5 cated than borated talcum powder, that Lily © 


‘was permitted to follow the casting director 
ie through the long corridor in the administra- 
iG tion building to the strange world beyond. 

AM abet her was “ the lot,” dotted with - 


oS “office buildings, dressing rooms, laboratories, 


_ warehouses and shops, all constructed to 
counterfeit different types of public build- 


ings and homes, that the working companies _ 


might be saved needless outside trips for 
exterior shots. Beyond these were hetero- 
_ geneous streets lined with architectural 
-mockeries, mere facades with only the sug- 


2 _ gestion of a building behind them. In the - 
center of the lot stood the great glass-in- 


closed structure housing the “ stages,” the — 
technical name for the vast floor upon which © 
the sets are erected for interior scenes. 

The extra women’s dressing room was be-:. 
“hind the carpenter shop. 

- Half an hour under deft hands, an apoles- 
cent frock, an elaborate coiffure and a few 
- skillful touches of make-up produced i incom- 
_ prehensible results. The whir of the car- 
_ penters’ lathes echoed tumultuously in her 
- benumbed cerebrum as she stared at her 
- Feflection in the mirror. Formerly, when- 
ever she had stood before a glass, it was 

pe to meet the placid gaze of Lily Martin; 
but this resplendent creature P sugested 


ingenuous | 


Gage of Baa age aes pier 


Flushing, 0 mae oe ie se page C 

your clothes well, child.” _ 
“ Oh, ve worn fancy clothes 

replied. Lily. seh ‘Wher our g 


aan. with: a ee ae that « came pie 
- Angeles. TI was Juliet?” SR CR Cera 
“My gracious,’ > mocked a striking b 
nett, “ what a range of experience!” eee 
“What have you done that you. sho 
wax severest demanded Cae Sie 


suppositious wrinkle pane her very | Db 
Ing dinner gown, eee te eRe | aoe 
Hi _ a = e deigned, € have toured with 


Sadie Bechstein.” Bal oe ae 
eye snorted a and lef 


S petrifiec ty Her ips quiv ee 
ered ¢ and a ‘tear rolled down her cheek. 
“Hell!” snarled Mr, Huntley. 
yee re going to baw!” 

He tore off his coat, “threw it on the 
Apa and danced up and down on it. 
awe Get api? he yelled: 0 
Placing Lily where her back aie: he to 
fhe camera he called upon Sadie Bechstein 
to do the bit. 
Lily waited miserably until die: scene > had 
been rehearsed and photographed. Then 
she rushed to her dressing room, ae her- 


Migr ae an arm about fe 
‘My dear!” she remonstrated. | 
has happened? Has Mount. Pialey been 
erupting again?” ‘ 
Lily recounted with neha thc sobs th Poe 
tragedy of the afternoon. “ And now,” she 
tor : concluded, “ Mr. Waring won't want to 
is one scene, and now— me had. =. i ee keep me after all!” 
cae suddenly . oo Dont worry,” soothed ye ae ae c 
Huntley’ S opinion means very little to Mr, 
- Waring. _Everybody knows the little mutt’s_ 
contract is not going to be renewed.” 
“Tf I don’t make good I’ll have to gO 
back to Tulersville. I tried several other 
companies without getting anything,.and 
_ the money papa gave me is almost gone.” 
Ts Tulersyille so terrible?” 
“ There’s no society there or tine | 
_ And there won’t be a thing for me to do 
-except—marry Robert! Of course, Rob- : 
ert’s awfully nice, quite the nicest boy in 
town, and people say I should be psc to 
get him, but—” — : 
ee know, s4 sympathized Myra, “I thinke 
he must be like my first husband, Well 
if you are set upon having a career, don’t, 
try to mix it with. matrimony! ma ake it 
~ from a three-timer!” | | 
Lily’s mind was so engrossed with ion 
bodings that she allowed the street car to 
_ carry her several blocks past her station, 
Rather than draw upon’ her diminishing 
funds for another fare, she bus a 


evident 5 grew. ‘ ~The casting 


Mt at 


fs 


career  teale 5 was ‘ening 0 os = 
som in | the dusk. 


“Please don’t,” begged Lily. 
_ other time I can talk to you, but I’m so. 


ai Why, Raha ” aad Lily, mitt as 


much surprise as her tired senses couldn ot we 
muster. o questioning awe. 
— “ Aren’t you glad to see me?” said he 
‘What have they been > 
_ doing to you? I always was against this 


You come back to Tulers- is 


“hay. “Why, Lily! 
movie business! 
Ville with me, won’t you?” 

He enfolded her listless body in his arms. 
“ Some 


tired now.” 
She climbed the stairs to her tiny bed- 


f room, and threw herself upon the rickety 
Tittle iron cot, with its hard, thin mattress. 


By the pitiful glow of her one ineffectual 


light she saw herself as Robert’s wife, plod- 


_ ding through her daily round of cooking, 
scrubbing, mending and back-yard gossip. 

_ Perhaps there would be smudgy-faced chil- 
- dren, like the Gibbons’s, and Robert would 


| smoke a smelly pipe, with his -stockinged 


feet resting on the center table! 
Il. 


- Tur next day Sadie bustled into the 
dressing room, gathered together her be- 
_ longings, and left_ without a word. It was 
- understood that when the rushes of the pre- 
ceding day’s scene were run off in the pro- 


jection room, the officials present were SO_ 


pleased: with her work that they had de- 
_ cided to promote her to seconds. — 

The remainder of the week crept by with 
ae deliberation, made tolerable only by 


Myra Flushing’s understanding: but the end 


of the week brought nothing more terrible 
than a pay check. Lily told Robert that 


she could never, never return to T ulers- 7 
Ave That has a small vampire part in it with | 


ville. 

“She followed the usual foitne ware! 
“« atmosphere ” and unimportant bits. What 
> swould | have been a notable income in 
‘Tulersville was scarcely more than an ex- 


-istence in Hollywood. Under Myra’s tute- 
_ Tage, all of her spare time and money were 
consumed in self-improvement. 


She beat 
a path from the dancing master’s to the 
hairdresser’s, with many stops in between. 
_ Anything that was purely imitative she 
_ could do mechanically. While working in 


: er: scenes, she watched others and aped 


Sie i 


coming increased her interest. 


honeyed words of greeting to ‘each of the = 
girls, “ that Mme. Halska is soon to arrive 


a eon time!” 


The announcement of Mme. Halsk: 
‘Sadie Bech- 
stein brought - the NEWS O 
“ Well, revisiting the scenes of. your ‘cake a 
hood?” inquired Myra as Sadie struck a 
pose in the doorway. But Sadie was. a : 
graciousness, | e 
“Did you know,” she aked after a we 


at the studio to make a picture?” 

She paused, Sing, at oct & 
clamations. : 

“T seen—saw her ne seasons ; ago. in 
New York,” she continued, the tone of her 
voice changing: “ and, let me tell you, she’s 
old enough to be mother to the whole pro- 
fession! That map of hers would stop a 
mad dog. As for. being. Polish—m gawd! — 
Avenue A’s swarming with her relatives! — 
She may get by with her line of hokum — 
with footlights and “distance to lend en- 


( ae eee SL ee a Gen eae ER EO Oe 
ee eae sesame edi POE sear ay Sr ene oA ee RE EEN a SNe ROE 


ra as 
Sein be Nl ae 


~chantment to the view, but when. she faces 


: 
the camera, she’ll look like nothing but the 
big hunk of cheese she is. She'll make 
one picture on her teputation—and _ then 1 
she won’t have any reputation!” < 

“TI wonder who'll direct her, ” said one - 
of the girls, @ | 4" 

“ None other Gaede eas himsdit’ 4 
It was specified in her contract. They — 

: 
a 


f, 


have secured the rights of ‘The Sins of | 
Cyril,’ by Marie Dellyn, for her picture. 
They say the old dame’s: temperamental as 
Hades, so some of us can look forward to 4 


Re Sits: of Cyril, ae Hee Maa 


one big scene that can’t very well be cut 3 
out. A good chance for some one who can. - 
act but isn’t young nor beautiful enough to 
attract attention away from the madame.” _ E 
She turned to her self-appointed task of | 
arr anging Lily’s beautiful hair i in silence. 
‘There was little silence attendant ‘upon 
Mme. Halska’s advent. Ten minutes after 
the appearance _ of herself and re 
everybody was flying: hither and y 
mad haste and vague motives. R 


orted her to her dressing-room. a 


when Mr. ‘Waring proudly pointed it out. 
cial will never do! | Never!” : | 


g, appointments—nothing! 


that had been spent preparing the place 
under his personal supervision, but quietly 
‘invited her to select for herself. In the 
end, a partition ‘was removed between two 
of the offices in the administration building, 
and the interior redecorated, to adumbrate 
Ge madame’s temperament. Lee 
_ She exhibited the same captious discrim- 
tion in the selection of her supporting 
cas ie the supervision of the erection of 


Nd stance as. she and Mr. Waring were in- 


athe 


2 and left Mme. Halska to continue her tour 


‘of inspection alone. 
iy, she paused and smiled penignantly. | 


What i is your name?” 
Lily answered. shyly. 2 


a very pretty name, but. hardly distinctive 
enough for professional ‘purposes. Don’t 
a ‘on Lane should have one a little 


ait 


tu of advice from. her vast store sv ex- 
ope eu 


os ting with a henna blonde, “ mar- 
you want a career!” 


a 
fiend c 


ie i the madaine’ Ss appproval, been award: 


: | plained, “TI get hauled over the coals; and eo 
aring ane a “company. y official ic 
ad accompanied her from. New York eS- 


meer hatl she exclaimed - Salewnety. | 
abt to do vibinn but old haat 


Illustrating with supple, restless hands, : 
he proved that nothing was satisfactory— 
ocatior : room, tore off her gaudy clothing, 
eo Waring aid not tell her of the weeks 


me! Somebody else is to take my place!” 


to look at that thin- haired, flat-hipped cari- 
cature again, I’ll claw out her eyes!” 


~ Lily was “watching her from a respectful 


t ing a half-finished drawing-room in-— 
terior, ‘when Mr. ‘Waring oa himself 


As she came opposite 
of What lovely hair you have, vik dear! ly, but became suddenly serious. “ Be it 


ee e wrecking in the morning, you had better 
-- Oh, that will never Ae Of course, iti is 


lowed Myra from one end of “the dressing» 


ie diag Ss eee ane gave era in re- 


= . And — “never,” she ade as she 
caught sight, of a dapper little cigarette 


| her by the shoulders and ene into her 
ay hasked in ‘the effulgence oe 


tgs Me Waits, fae 


ty Tt 7 ‘dowt do fica Boal Ae ae ce 


if I do be worked ue toa one oe Ia 


It was the day she was to do the pe 
scene that made her part so necessar 
the story, that she rushed into the dressit 


threw it at a chair. 
“ Are you through already?” asked Lily. 
“Through!” screamed Myra, “TI ™ 
out! The madame’s had all she can bear of 


“T’m sorry,” sympathized Lily. a 
“Ym not!” retorted Myra fervently, oe 
“Tm glad! Oh, if I éver so much as have 


She rose to answer a knock at the door. 7 


‘It was one of Mr. Waring’s assistants. 


“Mr. Waring says that Miss Martin is 
to take Miss Flushing’s place, * he an- 
nounced. “ Mme. Halska asked for her, 
She’s to be ready to do the big scene in the : 
morning. o a 

“Myra closed the door and darned t Lily. e 

“Viou! A vampire!” She laughed weak: 


so,” she said. “If you are to begin home- 
start training at once.” | a 
Lily donned a snaky green gown aad fo oe 


room to the other, simulating ‘her serpen+ 
tine glide, Then came harrowing lessons 
in the handling of a cigarette and the othe 
arts of the modern Delilah. After an after 
noon of Myra’s intensive discipline, | her Soe 
head ached and her body was tremulous _ - 


with fatigue. — ee 


_ A night of eerie dreams aiden in a morn= ate 
ing . of apprehensive agitation. ‘Lily trem- ce 
bled as Myra applied her makeup, seizing 


eyes. 


o Listen to “mel” she “commanded, ee 


Ne Wane Sea is ee you, ek 
: you have nothing to fear from Mme. Hal- 
- ska, You are about the only. person | in the 
studio she has taken a vane to. hea 
trembling!” i | 
Again Lily beheld a. Siranue cheat in 
ae mirror. A glittering green gown clung 
_ to her ‘supple figure, her chestnut hair was 
dressed high on her head, long jade ear- 
rings hung in her ears, and her eyes had 
been lengthened into mysterious, exotic 
slits. She felt a gathering confidence as 
_ Myra and the other girls thapsodized over 
_ her appearance. 

o All” conversation on the set ceased as. 
_ Lily glided forward, with undulations that 
z would have graced the. Serpent of the Nile. 
- ¢"Don’t you think she might be a little 
_ immature for the parte” whispered Mme. 
- Halska to Mr. Waring. 


- “Not as much so as I thought she would 


be when you suggested her,” he retorted. 
Lily thrilled under his approving rater 
As Myra had done the same scene the 
s day before, all necessary preparations had 
. Been made, and rehearsals began at once. 
oo Mir. Waring related in detail the action 


i; ‘of the episode and its bearing upon the 


story. Bit by bit, he led Lily through the 
business as he had worked it out, -explain- 
ing the significance and purpose of each 
motion. He finally summoned the. actor 
_ who was impersonating the siren’s victim, 
and. asked for the scene in its entirety. 
Again and,again he commanded that the 
Ging be reénacted, until Lily had lost all 
— trace of indecision and could deliver the 
y least important gesture with the perfection 
of an automaton. 
_Mnsatishied. 3 
© We'll have lunch sath a little rest,” he 
: said, patting Lily’s shoulder, “ and then try 
_ again. I know we can do better. 
Lily ate hastily and returned to her 
o dressing-room to freshen her makeup. 
-“T don’t know,” she replied, when Myra 
| asked about Tier progress. ‘I can go 


: _ through the scene all right, but Mr. Waring 
Her lip. 
“Tm afraid I can’t make good!” 


- seems to want something more.” 

cl ~ quivered. 

i: i aVouwre: just nervous,” Myra reassured 
: her. ROU MUSE Dot Alet Bole. cp <8 


7 ee : 


“parting, 


But Mr. Walle was. 


lion eyes— They will expect a thrill!” 


a Pont, 


expect a ‘thrill! “Don't ne ee oe : 

_Mr. Waring started rehearsals again as. 
soon as he arrived, but soon called - a halt.. 

“ Miss Martin,” he said, “you don’t get 
under the skin of your ‘character. You 
must fee// This woman has lost her hold 
on her victim. When she pleads, it is for. 
her future! She may be facing starvation! © 
When she realizes that her entreaties are 
useless, she feels hate—hate for this man 
who is throwing oe Ye as if a were a 
toy! ” . : 

» He labored and He until ie collar 
was damp with perspiration, but gained 
only a slight improvement. — People ‘font 
other stages began-to gather around. as. s they 
finished their work, pee 

“T believe it will film well eae és said 
Mme. Halska. “You can at least. try it. ae : 

-Mr. Waring motioned to the camera 
men, who took their places, one where his : 
apparatus would embrace the entire set, 
and the other where he could get a close-up 
of the action at the fireplace. << 

Lily lit a fresh cigarette and Posiek 
upon a chaise-longue, placed well forward, 
immediately in front of the first camera. 
She tried to suppress an enveloping agita- 
tion by reminding herself that she must Deh: 
“Jet go.” It might mean Tulersville! - 

Mr. Waring ae a megaphone to his. 
lips: 2 

PIR Pcie: ee 

‘The set. was. flooded on a brilliant, 
ghastly glare. Lily became tense. ire . me 

“Camera!” — ie | 

The little box in front. of ‘Lily adn ae 
click as the camera. man turned the crank. — 
What was that Myra had said? “A mil- 


r fog 


In place of the camera man, Lily saw 2 
boundless audience, expectant — faces up- 
turned in the semidarkness, a great or- 
chestra—herself. on the screen, the ; 
sure of eager eyes! a Beiter 

es Action: ANG rae anne TN 

Her veins ‘tingled with he ) 
-spiration of the actor who 


side, again “placed her arms around his 
‘neck, and raised her ot to his. 
lant “othe Lett her i be 


5 es ari her tears. 


eo eyes.” Ce venarmilsly, ae Neh 
: featu res writhed with hate. She was, in- 
deed, the Woman ‘Scorned! ee a: 
ed to him. He returned uncertainly. 

he broke into a torrent of recrimination 


she Taised- the stiletto. He 
v wrist, but she struggled until 
t The Sees Aates. 


| ae cals: te siete: ‘and aloated— 
led and gloated= 2 = 


be a camera, : a6 ss 


1 


Soe ae 


eae ay ate ee to ) her Be ytil 


_ Mr. Waring’s assistant as he was passing — 
her window and asked if he knew when she — 
was going to make them. He stammered 


hy rela a re Se hel Cearcie ; 
thing about as she wants it. 
He ee : 


can’t see how the picture can be made ins a 

7 elligthle without retaking my scenes, but 
if the madame wants them left: out, ary e 
will be left. out!” 4 


Sin: took a stiletto. from the ‘table. and 


tangible impression she received was the 
image of Sadie Bechstein. 
known that Sadie was in the cast. 


ind abuse, : approaching him step by. Step, . 


= Hold th so the: man with the 


- and rushed out into the corridor. - 
a body shook with the surging sobs, and she 
leaned against a window for support. 


% a dozen peopl were watching her in 
ing. a flirtation scene in a little park out- 
d- satisfaction in ‘Mr. Waring’ S eyes. 


eas ‘hin. and smiled ay actors in makeup were ‘climbing into a 1 bus. 


io to go out on location. oe 


The crowd cee 4 fade a ue: 2 es 


ee He | 


-SEeveRAL days went by without Lily 1 : 
ing called for her other scenes. She hailed 


& 


a little and repfied that he believed the 
scenario had been revised in such a way, 
that she would not need to do any more. ? 
Mme. Halska,” he said, “has. every= 
She has even 
had the title changed to ‘What Women 
Don’t Know,’ because ‘ The Sins of Cyril? 
put too much emphasis on the male lead!” _ 

“That woman!” exclaimed Myra. “I 


It seemed that they were to be left out, Me 
because Lily was not summoned again, = 2” 
The final scene was photographed, and | 
all of the exposed film cut and roughly ast 


-sembled for a first complete showing. 


Lily sat trembling in the semidarkness 
of the projection-room as the first part of 


the picture was thrown upon the screen, ote . 
It meant nothing to her excited brain. She 


could only wait for her scene. The only — 


She had not se 


An hour of agony passed, and, ‘Geathe : 
there it was—her scene! She could see hers 
self right down in front— But no, the 
girl on the chaise-longue had black pea oe 

It was Sadie Bechstein! = i 

Lily crushed her handkerchief to ue ie 
Her — e 


So she had been a failure, after allt aes a Cee 
She could see a comedy company stag : 


side. Beyond them, another — group of 


os 


She ee ee knowing. : ‘that. 


~ she could. never be one of them ae . oe ecg 


_“ Here she is!” 


Lily quickly | dried her. eyes” and jonah - dire 
“ Miss Martin,” said a studio attendant, — 
us ‘this young man insisted on seeing you. 


"Said it was a matter of life and death.” 
. “Lily,” said Robert, eagerly grasping 


- her hand, “Tm just going through town on 
my way to San Diego. I’ve got a job in a 


- - garage: down there. Now you can marry 


‘me, and you won’t have to go back to Tu-- 


_Tersvile! You will come, won’t you?” 

- He took her bowed head as a sign of 
~ assent. | 

_“T knew you would!” he_ Lees. 


. ‘ “ See! ve got the engagement ring with 


me! I know it’ll fit, because your mother 
found one of the stage rings you wore in 


“Romeo Ue Juliet,’ and I Bot this one the 


eae sizel 
He sinned the ring on her Ane and 


ee her hand. 


i whOVe: 


- The exhibition in the cohen. room 


Sane to an end, and those who had been 
‘watching it began to come out into the cor- 
5 Mr. Waring caught sight of Lily 
and broke away from the little group. His_ 
eyes detected tears on the girl’s cheeks. — 


- 


PAE 


‘THE. SWEET CONSPIRATOR 


Le in ae ees W/HEN Winter daltons down the Pais ; : f 
1 OG a ee Nek His squadron shod wit frost, #2 ee 
BR cr The velvet greenness of the grass Peau ae ni 
Sn ea Ca etn Roughens until a brownish mass, Te ae ee RE 
oy Gey ecg eae A gift of beauty lost. oe 
oa ie When Winter thunders down the Pass Pee esate igi 
ae OR a: ao ae youth within me sighs: “ Alas!” Oh are gs ee eg 


you and explain beforehand”... . 
oe Explain?” repeated Lily mechanically, 
‘| But if Db was a falnre-4 6 
“You weren’t a failure. 


place much against our will,” Mr. Waring 


‘can be intrusted with a part in my next. 
_ two productions. 


‘But when, but when sweet havetuat Spring . 
Comes’ softly: stealing AS eR te Ee ncn 
With gentle, coaxing airs that bring oT) ae ee ar 
GONE Carag eg Back silver songs to birds that sing, — : Ri eee 
RS EO MN Teh (M0 Gold to the buttercup, a Sa 
Ce i When 'shé returns, ‘sweet bavoreat Spring, Gee 
ee Ae ie ‘Youth whispers: “ Come, another fling!” son - ee 


sorry hee was ere hanee) for: me 


Tf you’ ve got a 
the courage, little girl, to stick. “He 
looked down into her eyes. Lily’ s heart be- 
gan to beat wildly. 4 
“ What do you mean?” she gasped, 
“We had to put another actress in oe 


explained, ‘“‘ because Mme. Halska insisted 
upon. it. Jn her opinion you overacted. 
In my opinion your work proved that you 


If you make good in. 
these I may assign you the vampire réle in — 
a big serial scheduled for the first of the 
year.” 

Mr. ‘Waring bie on. “Lily ia he | 
head. So she was not a failure after all). 

She drew the ring from her finger and fae 
turned it to its donor. “I’m sorry ee 
bert, i be said, . * but T have ye career!” ‘a 


‘ “4 " ¥ i é 7 es Pee 


Pa $ < a Sen iesotetnt : 
. : eee BAS a 4 4x 
ae ( i ‘ Rint Rte Ore Dechy 
fot 4 + Ey ana so eae 
3 + at . 
¢ 
a 


ne, 


e: 


Richard Butler Glaenzer. § 


Ke. meth Riki 


| Anthor of a ‘The Bloed:Call,” de “The remade etc, 


\ " “waiting ie news of ‘the man hunt. 
oa ‘She understood at her a 


Scere out hee nad and the 
Bet what news they could 


All = was: sable | to age 


- victorious battle. 


ee of Cattleoe were given to understand— © : : 
‘had captured the Gila asleep near the crest 


tae playing his usual cautious hand, had 
ion at the city hall and 
wash his hands of the affair; and most of 


sufferable hours of waiting. 
and down the big suite of rooms; then, : 
. tiring of this, she went downstairs to. te é 


. lng over every | ae ‘the f great even 
pphaat . 


coe tented out i dats which Peter ( Caan 
had tried to keep secret. It was received 
by the people of Cattleoe like word of a 
When the Cholo ran up | 
to the suite and breathlessly told her story, 
Jennie Lee thanked God. To her grand- 
father the capture of the Gila would mean a, 
so much. ee 

~The Vigilantes Committee—so_ the citi. ; 


of the desert mesa. The chief of the Vigi 
spirited his catch away into the mountains, 
preferring to deal with him as the Vigil-— 
antes of the frontier days had dealt. with 
their victims. 

‘Sheriff Martin, who feared a ignctine in 
the streets of the city, was glad enough to 


the citizens took his view of the matter. 
Meanwhile Jennie Lee tried to pass - in- 
‘She paced up 


eee 


As 


z, 


out into the desert, but it came in an en-- “ Your granddad told me canicuan to. 
—tirely different fort than she had expected. say to you that soon you'll be ridin’ home. 
_ Arider blustered into town with a personal agin to the old rancho—and to your patio 
message for Gaunt’s granddaughter. When and calf pens and. such. The place, if I | 
- Clout Gomery entered the well-furnished know psa aes is goin’ to be Tight Bae 
eo little room which had been arranged to ful—” 


: seen that his mission was a difficult one.  “‘ You see, miss »_Clout found a oe Ps 


Something has happened. to grandpa!” 


: 


foe bender?” _ say. He called himself one thing, 2 


: in town: | ery which your. granddad found out last 


: aie huge sombrero, twirling it in his hand, went after is Mr. Tom Drury himself 


) 1 es xh sent for to deliver shouldn’t orter rupted. “ You say Tom Drury is going to. 


Pie one: “ot meeting some of fey a 
father’s old cronies with whom she’ could ye Ol 1 
falle: Peter Gaunt’s chums, however, were 7 
- nowhere. in sight. They had all joined: the ee "80 re Fe aa 
man hunt and were at that time high up _“ He's not hfe he's 6 not wou unded! 
‘in the mountains on the way to Desolation. girl interrupted impatiently. : 
Jennie returned to her room. ae «> “Not yet, ma’am. But T. reckon he’s. 
She dressed herself in her riding habit— _ line for something” of that there Hae 
cumin, gauntlets, flannel shirt, and the tute ae? 
-maroon- ‘colored: velvet skirt. Intuitively ae OURS Gila’s ‘ice ie ve - got taal? ” & 
she: felt that her grandfather might need “'No’m. You might as well ‘listen to me 
her, and that she would ride out to the while I tell you. There ain’t no cause. for 
‘range, ale any one’s efforts to keep her you-all to get alarmed about the discoy-. 


- Finally came the news which she had night. And you'll be glad to know what 
ee sensed. It was the culminating fac- we know and to find that every ine has 
tor which made her decide definitely toride came out the way ithas. ~~ 


> 


please the tastes of Jennie he brought with “I know,” the girk nae Spann 
him a stablelike and not disagreeable odor “ The Gila’s caught. But what about Tom 
ae leather and horsehide. . Drury? You say he’s in danger of being 

His spurs” jingled against a spindle- hurt—and even though sre man me went 
legged chair which, in his hurry to enter after is caught!” ea Cape: 
‘the room, he knocked over. He. took off | “ That’s the point, ma’am. “Then man he. 


and the girl noticed that he had stopped The long and the short of it is, ma’am 
downstairs in the buffet for a ac as Tom Drury actually—if you'll believe, what 
_ well as a washing. — I’m sayin’—went after hisself.” 

His hair was brushed—an unusual: and The girl stepped back ie a eee Me 
“not very becoming touch to Clout’s heavily unpleasant feeling that Clout ated had 
dined, beef-red face, It was plain to be been drinking too much. 


He had postponed it as long as he possibly more modulated tone—“ the man who ge 
could. ~  tled your hoss was a stranger in iy 
ae «They sent me foe to handle a. very. deli- and— oe ae 
cate. subjeck,” Clout began. “And the  “ But. I lente. Be ” ee Noles 


_ be blurted out—like the way some men gen- be killed, and then you say the ices 
~ erally talks.” — went after i ds nee a i ne ! 


the girl cried. ! 

“No’m! Tl say, No, maam! Definite! 
- He’s still alive and ridin’ strong. It’s about come from a pede "Maybe } h > did is 
this here hell penacr what busted you hoss ~ for all I know. But wherever he « come 
a couple days ago.’ _ he was working in double harness with 
_ “ Hell Rcheer! Why do you call we a ‘self. He was ara own twin, as 


igh=,’ mo? 


oe i ain't figurin’ you'll believe what v m was also. gomeiyns oe 


ye, 3 


‘not true! | 


m irderer! | 
killed men by the dozen! Tom Drury was 
a. -cow-puncher | just | come to town from 
gel Some one’s framed him.” 


ever did see—” 
© Of course it's a fee Noe she went 
on: passionately. _ “Tt’s some more of the 
- Gila’s_ cowardly work. 
_ walked straight into a trap.” 

“Well, the trapewas set pretty clean, if 
you want my opinion. 
whole business don’t leave no doubt.” 
“Ts that what the others think?” 


The chief’s taken him up to Desolation so’s 


. matters. | He's not. goin’ to wait long before 
he gives the gunman the rope either. All 
: as he wants is to stage a little investiga- 
a tion so’s his name as fair and aaure Peter 
Gaunt won’t be smirched none.” 


him—without a trial? Granddad wouldn’t 
stand for that. He’ll see that Tom Drury 


into. the sheriff’s. hands for protection.” 

eS “Lord, ma ’am! If the town here heard 
the Gila was being brought in they would 
tum out with a couple barrels. of dyna- 


plumb » wise for that. But, on the other 
hand, this necktie party he’ s going to stage 
is goin’ to be done plumb legal-like. The 
chief’s set on it, and he wanted for me 
to” acquaint you with that fact also, miss.’ 

— Jennie had not paid attention to. Gom- 


ery’ s last. remarks. . 


e came to a definite decision. The Cholo 
nd her maid } had been. waiting during the 
ent ire ¢ onversation, eagerly drinking in the 


a 


ae a nosebag. wth some abs 

ys teens with water.” She turned to Gomery, — 
‘who was waiting with his huge mouth open, oe 
- in amazement. 


iy Bee me ee ee 
! T-could tell. he was no bandit—no- 
"Why, the Gila Monster has. 


© Then he’ Ss framed slicker ’ n 1 any man AY 
gentleman or to your granddad, I reckon I 
could get there in time. 


ase Drury has 


What I seen of the. 


nt straight acrost the plain, trailin’ into 
the Desolation hills from the Eastern. Gap. 
I ain’t afraid of ridin’ through that gap 


“Sure! They’re goin’ to lynch him. 


the authorities around here won't delay. 


“You don’t mean they’re going to ae : 


is. brought safe to town: at least and even. 


their herds through there. 


mite for to blow him up. The chief’s too 
, gerous place, that gap. Lousy with the io 


| She had knitted her 
. brows" gravely. Before Clout had finished. 


1 eir master’s A pina aoe here—” 


Eastern Bluffs I could an there somewheres . 
he soci ae noon ean BM peers Ms cage Sie: 


“Bil two es 


aa How long will it take to . 
get to Desolation, Clore oy ee 

ie Longer than eis ue hope. in tide, . o 
ma ’am. IS, * 

“Can we make it. £0); Hewiauon: before 
grandfather gets down to this ee he 
calls an investigation ?”’ ee 

“ Maybe I could, ma’am. Tf. you | want 
me to take any last word to the two- -gun 


You see, when I 
last saw your granddad it was in the desert 
where the Gila was catched. He give me 
to understand that he was goin’ to. stop 
at Lingo’s ranch for to see if everything - 
they said about the Gila was straight. 
“Now if you give me a message I could 


even though the Jackson brothers was mur-_ 
dered there. When a woman’s concerned see 
ain’t afeered of nothin’! By doing that I 


-could make the journey twice faster than 


they made it.” ae 
“Do you know the trail?” Jennie asked 2 
ExXCHed ly. jo SN ae 
‘‘ Ma’am—I’ve punched many a dee So 
in that gap in my day. And when I say 
‘drag,’ I mean strays that was rustled off 
by the Choctaws. Cattlemen never drive 
Tn‘ fact: 1 sures 
wouldn’t make that trip without I was ae 
heeled—and heeled with something better 
than this here six-gun of mine. It’s a ae : 


Gila’s henchmen. I reckon they’ll be ridin’ 
around hoppin’ mad now that their master’ a oe 
took in custody.” a. s 
“What time did grandpa’ s posse leave a 
the mesa?”’ Dye 
“« About sunrise this mornin’, ma ’am.” se ve 
“ And they'll get to Desolation when ee 
“TI should say somewhere swell, before Be 
noon.’ grees 
“ And if the j journey y were made now w from, 


“T reckon if my cayuse can ele: fe 


RK 


_ The Cholo came in at f this. point a: ua te wag 


- Jennie that her pinto was saddled, ready, ik a i 
and snubbed | to a A ae in 2 front of the i 


hotel. 
ot ord: ma’am, “you aves 


os Clout, you and YT are- going to ine a ¢ 
ie theo | me the wild 


~ through the Eastern Gap—my_ pinto can 
- climb, and you: and I can sis handle six- 


guns.” Mes : i: 
| : _ Gomery tried to stammer in ise chk : 
ment, but he felt the girl’s_arm hooked 


- resolutely in his, He knew there was no 
use denying any whim of Gaunt’s grand- 
daughter. Gaunt had always given her her 
way, and now she was denied by sera 
~ much less by Clout Gomery, who always 


_ swore he had a “ seat holt on the ighe ds of 
- wimmin!” es 


“J have a calico pony that can ride up 


| “diffs, ” said a sowie “ And you're going to. 
Cee him.’ ae 


oon Well, ‘ma ’am, I reckon if. you’ ‘ve set 
your heart on riding through the Eastern 
Gap, it ain’t goin’ to do for you-all to go 
alone. — 
- treated right, and I sure will spit lead at 
‘any one that so much as asks you where 
-yow’re goin’, 
_ pared with what old Peter Gaunt’s going to 


~ do to me when we get there—and he finds 


out I’ve brung you into town. Zowie! 
I’m thinkin’ V7 just ride to the edge of 


- Desolation and then come caer piu  cagias | 
- ful-like! gee 


+ Clout Gameryes you ehow: me the trail 
through the Eastern Gap,” Jennie replied, 
s nese m be satisfied.’ “6 


- CHAPTER XIV. 
: “THE EASTERN GAP. | 
3g LOUT GOMERY and Jennie, both 


riding little range-fed pintos, reached | 

the foothills late that morning. A 
ee lope over a rising plain of sage, a 
climb up the rocky, dry wash of a gulch, — 
and then a slow, zigzagging ride actos H 
thickly wooded bluffs brought them up into t 
the table land into which the Eastern Gap _ | 
‘The big gorge opened up the moun- 
tains as if‘ giant ax, five miles long, had 
smashed into the crust of the earth, open- 


cut. 


at , 
ee 


orter change our minds,” Gomery advised, ; 
despite his boasting of a short while befo 2 
a a6 ea like the looks of that Paper as 


and, believe me—” 
raised up in the hills. 
climb rocks. ay ne ee 
fe should pop up his any beady, b behind 


I’m goin’ with you to see you get 


_ But that ain’t nothin’ com- 
é ma’ ‘am, you're ridin’ somewheres t. 


her a answer. 


scene grew aoe cles Sit its | ‘< 


of ho cactus pis cow s y skulls. 


mountains beyond. 
“Tt looks to me, ma’am, tes as if ¥ 


cee ee out: of ee cafion » afore ee 


“ Don’t look on the worst side of it 
joined Jennie. “Our mounts have : 
Sea fun D 


us, ma vant? 


Goo our. jigs: Ana as span as 
on riding in the same > direction, Tm 
fied. ages ren Me 
us Well, I ane Var tellin? ‘yo 


and honest cowmen 1 avoids, ee 


eae! ‘of ee There: ‘valley ike | 
Mexico.” ae 
“Pil stop. woe get to D 


bery of greaseweed and its gaunt s 


, are s some. ade 
Perhaps cattle. 
word. they are stolen ‘mavericks, and we'll 


ee, 


rustlers.” 


the haze of dust. ‘Gomery dropped behind 
and. called to her to. “SlOpn Ge 


‘Straight ahead, at a. distance of about 


Ue, mile, the trail led between two huge 
- bowlders. which all but obstructed their 
path. Indeed, the bowlders themselves were 
i 80. situated < as to ea cace the posts of a 
gateway. fi 
eA gang i ‘ihe ua: hide behind 
: - there, ” Clout called out. “ Like as not the 
Gila always keeps a man there as a guard. 
- One man could stop a regiment by hiding 
- behind one of them rocks.” — : 
Jennie drew rein. « 4 
a gost Ts: there any other trail to Decolationt? 
| she: asked, for a brief flash faltering in her 
a determination. 


“ None through this gee ue can i sees 
What I ad- © 
- vises to do is to go back to the mouth a 


He The walls come down sheer. 


oe gap and trail up the hills.” 


«Then when might we be able to get io. 


‘Desol ation?” 

meee: can’t tell. 
‘hours longer mebbe. © 
risk them bowlders, ma’am. 


‘It cui ate a couple 
But I ain’t goin’ to 
I feel like as 


ss _Tection.” 

Ae couple of hours would be too late,” 
a she said. 
ce Desolation until after ee et is 
hanged. ered oe 
VN say agin, ma’ ‘am, a ain't goin’ to 


) about. goin’ to Desolation with you. Tom 
‘Drury can hang—damned if I liked his 
looks, anyway, when T seen him this morn- 
in’. ” re ; 


ay I don’t figure your six-gun will do me 
ar aes ‘Better Hide home and have a 


there Bones 
- But I’m goin’ to stick to what 1 said! Pa 
goin’ home where they’s a sheriff!” ee os 
“P11 stick to what I said, too,” he: re ‘ 

plied, dig gging her heels om into the aloe se 

flanks. Be ne 
Clout watched ise as her horse icoat, ae 
along uncertainly, stumbling over the rocks, 
lagging in the sand, shying at the sudden ae 


oe 
ane aged. ve 
Tf it’s cattle, take my 
be meetin’ up with a bunch of the Gila’s 


She ‘rode on for a ce areas. adrse : 


ail: was. goin’ tovbe potted from. every din. 


“ As it is now, we might not get 


. he them rocks. I’ve changed my mind 


OO cau go-alone, ee Yow’ re iaraine pale, 


YD m nacherly baivatvoustice! 


appearance of cholla cactus under his very mo 


nose. The echo of his hoofs grew fainter, 
until Jennie was lost to view in the distant ee 


gloom of the cafion’s bottom. 


_ Jennie Lee rode on until she came to he aS 
She drew rein when 
within a bare hundred yards of the open- 
and listened. There was no sound _ 
left now of the echoing of clattering hoofs... _ 
Even the wind had died, so that it seemed _ 


gate of bowlders. . 


ing, 


that there was not a breath of life or a 


sound of any living thing in that dreary 
graveyard of rocks, sand, and cactus. Hesi- 
tating did no good, she well knew, and to” — 
turn and flee down the cafion would bea 
surrender of her entire game. 


thing was to press on through the epee 
and take what luck would come. 
As she trotted her horse into the gate, 


The only | : 


she noticed him prance slightly, throw up o - 


his head and sniff sd tec cae ee nos- oo 


trils. 


This she understood too ‘yell was a defic 
nite signal that there was some living thing 
behind the rock, A whinny told the rest * 
of the story. | 


She reined in abruptly, only in ‘time o oe 


draw u up face to face with two horsemen _ 
mounted on little ratlike pintos. 
same instant another, who was on foot, 
dropped down from the crest of the rocks ee 
so that he landed directly behind her. This Ae 


man was a giant negro. 


She looked around at the aes af the oe 
They were a shabby a, 
crew with big Mexican sombreros, black — 
Thee faces | 
were grim, hideous, unshaven, and the girl 


three desperadoes. 
flannel shirts, leather chaps. — 


caught a glimpse of all of them smiling, 


At the © 


showing teeth, some hice: some. gate ; 


with tobacco. 


“ Where you-all goin’, jady?” t the leader vs | 
asked. He was a little man with high 
| hunched shoulders and foxlike one e 


2 
Dad 


oe a voice which trembled and choked. | 
NV hat for are > you: “all goin’ fyy to Deso- 
) “ation?” Oe ny 


ve “Up to “Desalation” 7 ®Bhe mustered 


— “T guess you ienow 
ae ‘How do you ‘mean we howe 
Answer me straight. What for are 


. youll goin’ to. Desolation?” oa 


‘The other two closed in, and one of the 


s : men clutched the reins of her mount. 


« -There’s going to bea Deere up there,” 


ae she stammered. 


— “We know that. But why should a little 


lady like you ride all this siete for tos see 
ie hanging?” ee ! 


“Take your hands off ee reins of my 


S| tone, ” she said. coolly. 


al 


“J will, like hell! Where do you chink 


ae pour are, aighiow; a Jane like you!—comin’ 
_ along up here and givin’ us orders! — 
you get that, men? She tells me to take 
tae my hands off’ n her reins!” _ 


Did 


The others joined him in a nee diss 


aS - playing again the tobacco- stained teeth. 


“What’s the hanging to you, miss?” the 
leader asked again, Hs little fox eyes riveted 
on her face. 


8 It’s a lot to me!” she cried, ane! 


, : by the angry note of her own voice. 


a) negro. remarked. 


“ She can’t be one of the Vigilantes, ” the 
e They ain’t no women 


e ‘servin’ on the Vigilantes—none that T ever 
oe heard tell of.” 


as ee alone, or the Gila dai make you an- 
isd for everything you do.” ‘ 


ie OF course Tm not. one of the Nigiaee 


’ she snapped out et my horse’s- 


The men exchanged elances. For a m0- 


ment they were at a loss what to say. 


‘Finally the Teader burst out sate into a 
ba eer : 


as ‘reckon 1 fis Gila ain't goin’ to. give you 


= Oe: help.” 


“ He will when the lynch party is broken 
up! ” the girl shot back. | 
~ Again the men looked at au other with 


5 questioning g glances. What the ao had said 
. upset their calculations. 


“We didn’t hear nothin’ about the haa 


j “nt party being busted up,” the leader went’ 


on carefully. 
 taw who passed by Lingo’s ranch-this morn-— 
i ing that ig Vigilantes has got our chief 


‘We heard tell from a Choc- — 


SS | 


ow as how you. say you're goin’ up to Des 


we Te doin’ re work. oo m Se 


a eesti gets cane “eth - 
~The Gila give me orders to introduce m 
: up. in Despiation’ in rihe Sadnde of 


eS i the ‘Gila’ s “sweetheart, 2 
“coolly. Ue aca all 


worry that had 2 fnged th ee 
away. © ns 


x Look here, lady, who a are you?” t 

asked. Eig apne ip 
Don't you EHO oe I am?” een 

“We could make a pretty ‘good guess, be. 


- lation—and ackcherly through this here a 
_—-which ain’t supposed to be no Crees 
for the esto ae Bere, ee 


what. you men are doing Hoe! ” Ps 

“ You know already, lady, that we ciao i 
to the Gila’s gang. I’m just through tellin’ 
you: that myself. We're of his gang and 


But a will say this—he 1 never told me v ae Sy 


ee ridin’ atone ae ona a lathery ens 
elt to attend his fare Gites as ie sik 


Jantes sone on the brink of pane 


ponies ace lady?” 


nie 


_ The 1 negro at the horse's - a ee 


Gila ee is. Bae 
“ourselves. That’ -h oy i = 


knows. “Might we've seen him—every one’s 
seen him, but they don’t know him when 
they” see him. Why, ma’am, he’s so plumb 
successful with this here game of hide-and- 


, 


: attention to. him.” 


_ Telief in her voice. “ He is a very tall man_ 


= with” a sunburned face, and sharp, steady 


- i: eyes. Now that he i is in trouble, of course, 
every one on the range will know him. His 
_ game as an incognito king is lost. But his. 


- game against the Vigilantes i is. not. lost. He 


- must be saved. His men must rally around 


him now and ea to the Jost: OD of. 


~ plood.” 
oe ‘Them’ s fine sentiments, indy bn 


| “ There’s no ‘ but’ about it. If he heard» 
a b hat his gang was forsaking him now that 


he is at last caught, what do you think he 
would do if he ever escaped from the Vigi- 
Tantes and came back?” 


fests of dismay and horror answered the 


Cgitle y He sure would pump > us So full of 


lead that you couldn’t lift us without you 


o Shai a derrick!” little Binkey Drigg ges re 
pomarked: 


- pointedly. we : 
-. Drigges looked around dumbly at his two 
“companions for an answer. | 

“Well, if you want to Leno’: the ath, 
lady,” 2 he said, “ I'll tell yer. You see, now 


sort of gone up in smoke. — We don’t know 
which way to turn, so to speak.” oa 

_ “Why can’t. three of lan armed, do 
something?” ee 

“Three of us ag’in’ oe Mieilantes!? | 
Slinkey cried. * “ What chanst would we 
have?’ We heard tell that they’s over a 


seek of hisn that he can go ridin’ into Cat- 
tleoe in broad daylight and no one pays any i 


a “Well, I, of course, know him, ” she ex- 
_ plained freely and anh a palpable note of 


The men sobered at this thought, and 


“Then why i is it you ’re here?” she asked 


that he’s took by the Vigilantes, his file has. 


dozen of me eae ridin’, and oe re 


“Its you ‘want 1 ‘me to aan a “mas ‘am, 


Th say Tm petrified with fear. ue 


“TY ain’t rarin’ to go fighting too. ee 


“ Never, at z ae so. ae as oo myeelt, ” the nigger added. “‘ Can’t- do noth- - 


in’ now. I ain’t goin’ to throw no gun on. 
them Vigilantes. They all got fast. mounts _ 
and clean guns. ll agree ‘that Tm trem-_ 
blin’ all over with panic at the thought oe 
goin’ up thar to Desolation.” __ 


“Me, too,” the half-breed Mecan a. ne . 


ed, ©. T am a brave man, but now my heart 


1S 


beating thump, thump, like dat.” 


~~ “Tf you men are all afraid of meeting the 
Vigilantes in a gunfight,” said Jennie, te 
have a plan by which we can save our mas-— 
ter and do it so there won’t be any chance | 


of losing. There'll be gun-play, but the 


Vigilantes will lose. I will ride straight into” 
town and tell them I’ve been oh 
by rustlers—anything. With a. situation — 
like that—one of us working inside of the 
enemy’s lines and the rest outside ready to 
start BR OOWHE any minute—we ought to win 
easily.” 


“ But the danger, lady—the odds them 


Vigilantes has on us—’’ 


_ “What will that matter when you con- e 
sider the reward?” 


“TY reckon the reward the Gila will sip 
out to us will sure be somethin’ worth con- 
siderin’,” Drigges admitted. 


“Tl see that you get your reward, 4 she 


urged. ‘““ Every one of you.” 


“ Will you see that it’s enough to. last u: us” 


the rest of our lives?”’ Drigges asked. 


mee yt poe anything. The Gila will be . — 


generous.” 


“He has that name among us, lady,” a” ae 
- Drigges agreed. “ a as is on his side 


he treats proper. I will say that.” He 
turned to the other three. “ What do you — 
say, men? Will it be worth the game?” __ 


“We'll follow the gal to Desolation, - oO 


nigger replied. ‘“ And if her plan looks like 
we'll sure win, and get a big SNe then 
Ah’m agreed.” 


“ All en, you gents hop a your 


cayuses,” Drigges said. “We'd orter reach — 
LS by noon if we ride on through 
es gap.” 


- When Dey were all, “mounted, - they 


eh : 


wide their joe — followed the girl 


at a smart canter up into ‘the remoter fast- : 


ness of i canon. : 


: aa xv a 


DESOLATION TOWN. . 


\higher -into the mountains they 
“passed from the hot sunlight of the 
| Bothills into the shadow of the peaks. Be- 


z ee reaching the little shelf of land where 


ne stood they found themselves 
| ss the cool uplands, while the plains below 
- still shimmered in the midday heat. 

_ The little, old, forsaken town was clearly 
i isin’ to Tom Drury as the stage road 


_ rounded the shoulder of a hill, preparatory — 


to cutting down into the main street. The 
_ first shack which they passed-loomed like 


‘an eyeless skull, streaked white and gray 


‘with wind and sand and rain. The center 
street was a silent corridor between rows of 


shacks, abandoned saloons, dance halls, and 


» Bambling: dens. A dreary wind struck up 
“2 consistent and monotonous song through 
the rotten old leaves. — 
banged without rhythm, 


Tom was impressed with the tettifie wild. | 
‘Deserts cannot be so _ 


“ness of the scene. 


lonely as a “ghost town.” The ancient. 


dens evoked scenes of forgotten brawls and 


murders—their facades warped and un- 
-sightly, hideous, untenanted, forgotten— 
Sede, under the sun. 


_ Drury pictured the old abter the 


“miners, drunk with their wealth, the muck- 
ers hurling streaks of fire into the street, 


the croupiers frisking cards, and the dance 
girls. pounding away at some ules 


jig tune. 
Sandwiched between a eee ont and a 


- shack which had once been a barber shop — 
and hot-dog stand, there stood a rickety old 
_ building: with a sign which still retained a 


modicum of its garish paint. “ Sheriff’s 
ee ” were the half -obliterated words. 


Peter Gaunt drew rein before this gray, 
ue "warped building. A flock of reverent mem- 
_ ories came to him. His father had been — 


sheriff in this town fifty years before, and 


% it was in this: office that "judge and ity = 


key “ ay “s v 2 oh : : 
PS. a Bike? " : ‘ a q orth 


: ha 


Ri, Ss Peise Gaunt and his posse dintea” 


as ma ne os Heceneading Bhede om mn 


the thing uppermost in men’s minds. _ 
as my father dealt with the long string of 
which he gratified. ‘He announced to 


courtroom where his father’s criminals. had ; 


A onan: sash 


a we is — to ae Poe 


tury. Crater, being by. nature an : 


ete é 


truth. During the last five years of Peter 
Gaunt’s life he had seen the name gr. ie : 
ly but consistently Jose all of its” old i. 
grandeur. His failure to get the Gila was 


“But now,’*he said to himself, iy nave: 
got him! ‘And Tam going to ‘deal with him 


outlaws of which this Gila is the last.” poke 
It thus happened that Gaunt had a whim | a 
as he entered into Desolation—a_ whim . 


posse that “he would have the trial in 


been Poti er see yeas seis BTR 


sheriff ae Cattiooe: would be ae up 
with a posse to call the whole game off. 

“This is a job for the Vigilantes,” 
Marty Lingo also. ‘protested. — a ‘And 


Sees had. Bee sane eee half ; 


ciable horse, was tied apert One 

“Now we got the town ia 
Gaunt announced. “ ‘There’s no 01 
passes through here for nothi , 
ee sear can tarantul ae 


ae 


came to the t range.’ ) | 
gure that would. be all right, e Gaunt 
ce exceptin’ in that, case. you couldn’t © 
hav a trial by jury. And I’m set on givin’ 
this here bird a trial by jury since he’s” 
-swearin’ so hard that he’s innocent.” _ 


“Marty continued, “and the trial we could. 
say was a inquest. I figure what this bird. 
needs is a inquest, and not a trial.” 

eS) My dad and his Vigilantes didn’t do 
things: thataway,” Gaunt replied. ‘‘ And 
eos here committee is going to’ be a com- 
- mittee like what my dad headed 1 in, this pery 
town half a century BRO sal ee 
“We'll set in on any game you. say,” 
‘Marty finally agreed. “ All as you have to 
do, chief, is to name what sort of a pot it’s. 
to ‘be—and we’re playin’ according.” 


peel finally laughed. “ 
“Let him have his trial, chief,” he said. 

« -He’s actually accused me of having a. 
hand in his game, and I reckon a trial with 
the exhibits you’ve brought along will clear 
-my name even if it doesn’t accomplish oe 
Spies 

One of the horsemen was eaunend. at 

"the ‘trough: to watch the mounts in case 
: any. renegade was hanging about, and the 
test of them went in. 


: ing spurs in the rotten old boards. The- 
front. room of the sheriff’s office had been. 

turned into a bar during the last days of 

-Desolation—a mute testimony to its ulti- 

mate degeneracy. Over the bar was the 

4 cracked ‘mottled mirror, from above which 

an owl gibbered and flopped to the window, | 
-zigzagging blindly into the sunlight. a 

; o There ain’t going to be much more time - 

give to the ceremony, gents, before the 

_countryside knows of our doin’s,” Gaunt 

aid, “so I reckon this here trial has got 

oO be finished up pronto. Now ina regular 


court you ge a se oe which ‘de 


et You could call it a coroner’s jury,” 


- Henry Sugg, who had been listening ex- 


-- It was a dim, musty room, and the men. 
| at first stumbled over broken chairs, catch- - 


Maat ice is also TapoHant ae to see, SO that 


the ‘ase is presented with all its ins and. 
- outs, that. we have a bird they call. the. 


prosecutin’ attorney. Now, these | here 


prosecutin’ attorneys in Cattleoe, Tve no- — 


_ticed, figure that in order to earn ‘their salt 
they have to spiel a lot about matters that” 
to me never seemed to have much to do 


with the game that was goin’ on. Some bie 


"em seems to want to shoot in a hand Ok 


pinochle when the game ’s draw-poker. } Now 
the attorney we’re going to have this time 


is got to deal his cards fast and fair so’s- 
‘we can hang the prisoner just as the sun’s _ 


at noon. We don’t want no legal Bey 


pts 


1 se 


about habeas corpus and Bere ae 


evidence and all that “stuff.” 


® Then how are you going to prove me: : 
guilty,” Tom Drury asked, “ if you are ob- _ 
jecting to circumstantial evidence? ee) tee 
all the evidence you’ve got.” . 


Every one turned to the prisoner, sur- 
ptised at his remark. It struck them as. 
- peculiar that the Gila should. ell ga) to the 
method of his conviction. 

Gaunt did not consider the oeiccia, ob. 


- 


grave importance. He ordered his men to 


move a broken-legged table to one end of 


the room, while he placed a box behind. 
“This is where the judge is to set,’ he 


explained. “It’s the very table my dad’s — 


prisoners used to stand on before it was’ 


kicked from under to let ’em hang. Over 
in that there chair will set the prosecutin’ 


attorney, which, if it is hereby agreed by — 


all, will be Marty Tingo. “Marty Lingo has ~ - 


the main grievance ag’in’ the prisoner, bein’ 
as how it was his place as was raided last 


night.” 
Se | agree to that, chief,” the beldhentd 


little cowman said. “ But I’m warning you ae 


I don’t know much about trials and such. 
Went to one in Cattleoe concernin’ ‘ihe 
water in my creek—but there weren’t no 
prisoner so fur as] remember.” =| 


“IT reckon-you'll be all right, May," Np 


Gaunt said. “If you ain’t never been to. 


any trials, I reckon you’ll punch up your — 


arguments like an old cow dog, instead Ol: 
gettin’ lost in a lot of highfalutin’ Latin.” 
_ Marty Lingo took his place in the corner | 
of the room near a dirty window parc, 
where some big flies began to ae him. 


of 


Neri 


Net 


a “We aot our prisoner,” ' Gaunt Q went 


tne). is a ‘attorney fee a ab fonkel Noe “ had 


whoever of you bullwhackers wants to ack — 
- for the dee-fense of this crook, I want to. 
tell you this first: you got to present the 


facts of his side of the case slick and some — 


speedy. No changing the reins from one 
“hand to the other and arguin’ for both sides 
_ like a man who’s tryin’ to set in a bucking — 
saddle and can’t make his mind up. Il 
appoint some one, and then he’s got to fig- 
ure out wunst and for all whether he’s ar- 
guin’ for this guy or ag’in’ him. I don’t 
want him to start out sayin’ the bird’s inno- 
cent and then change his mind in the middle 
of the case. It would confuse the jury. 
The attorney for the dee-fense has got to 
- choose first whether his client is guilty or 

- Innocent—and then stick to it.” 
“JT reckon you won’t find any one that’s 
Se goin’ to shift his arguments much while 


ridin’ this horse,” Marty Lingo remarked. . 


“In all fairness to this here prisoner,” 
Gaunt said, “Tm going to appoint as his | 
attorney any single one of you gents as — 
thinks he’s innocent. If we appoint a at- 
~tormey for the dee-fense who thinks he’s 
guilty there won’t be no use our wastin’ 
our time stagin’” this trial, Might as well 
hang him and, as Marty suggests, have a 
inquest instead. How about you, Blow- - 
ayer the chief said, turning to one of his 


men. “ Will you plead for this hell 
“bender : 
- €T sure will plead he’s as plumb. poly 
as hell! ide eee 


2 Then, is there any one else here who'll 
handle his case for him? Come on, some 
one of “you puncher-gents! We want a 
- trial. 
_-fense, and every one as is left will be on 
the jury.” | 

He turned from one face to the other, 
but all he could see was the set mouths 
‘under the broad, lop-brimmed hats and. the 

3 smiling face of Henry Sugg bai a thin 
veil of blue smoke. 

- Gaunt turned to Tom Drury, 


my 


“Tt looks to me, stranger, like as if the 7 


jury was only going to hear one argument, 
‘i and that is an argument settin’ forth aie 
ae look ae a tree ea no een ee a 


ate 


Pia 


Got to have a attorney for the dee-- 


horses. 
ia There’s a rider « 
chief!” he eneds ee ees 

Gaunt jumped to tke feet. aie salle { 
the members of his court in a a stampede 
the door, me 

. “Fes a cloud of oe: » the guard an- 
nounced, “and a rider Jopin’ Bp at, the end 
of the street.” - ee 

“Don’t get all het wp for notin, men!” 
the judge ordered. | a 

“How do we oe it ain't. ‘one of the 
Gila’s gang, chiefe’. 2 a 

“T reckon if it’s only one of ae Gila’s a 
gang we're too strong to be worryin’ Wes 
Gaunt shouted. “Nevertheless, the court — 
will adjourn. for a ‘ree-cess, and. maybe this 
vider comin’ into town will offer to ack as, 
the attorney for the Gila.” a4 

The newcomer galloped up, ‘and. shouts 
and oaths went up from every throat. - | 

_“ A woman!” Gaunt cried, choking y wit 
amazement. ‘“ Damme if it ain’t my 

“Jennie Lee! What and. the hell 
men at the doorway echoed. 

Tom Drury, who had been crow 
from the window, made the ‘humble k 
that it was customary to det the er 
_ choose his own attorney. eee eRe 

“The men did not hear him, I 


nonsensical and irrelevant be t 5 : 
‘gree. But Tom waited Daan oie the : 
trial to begin, and og vere hee ny 
particular qualms; 35 
Serious as his. peta: was, tbe 
ly felt that at. last a ray “of 
come, as it had come to the 
Venice when Portia arrived to. 
"Venetian judges and lawyers. 
man’s interpretation = 


ae 


with a wo- 


a 


ee the bill » chee Tied d they com- 
manded a good view of the main street. 
Here Jennie saw the saddle horses which 
had ee snubbed to ‘the even Glee 


ibe cule Wacken, Cite 
muscles were ‘pestered with 
ossing analy. and his fore- 


lee 
cag able to set forth her 


\ 


Ives a o oe he window ¢ or 

nd hold the gang up. 

ae horses is a big bik eldae 
ngs to the Gila,” “she explained. 

e ae ee ou ie saddle of 


Fa poe “Slinkey 1 Doses: ae 
Three men can’t he old up a, armed. 
‘They’d spit out iy ” ie like we 


gue 7 . all pita pies 
: 1¢ ‘outside line 10 i 


W He reward oe ae pa game. 
ited like you- -all bein’ our leader—and_ a lady - 


fr horses and. follow me single file, 


“as to. me 


at that—will get a hs and) we e won't 
get nothin’.” 5 
“Tam Jooking for no a om the 
ie of the man we are saving,” she said. 
“The Gila will do what’s right. by us,’ e 
» the half-breed Mexican affirmed. “ “Always 2 
~ he does what’s right by his henchmen. And > 
ore trick which is to save his life—hel 
The sky itself is no limit to what he'll do. 
‘for us. I’ll be goin’ to bullfights i in Mexico | 
City the rest of my days.” > eR 
“Tm thinkin’ before the night’s S over 
we'll all three of us be swingin’ to the gentle 
zephyrs that blows down a Diablo!” was _ 
_ Slinkey Drigges’s comment. “ ‘That's the a 
_Teward I’m expectin’!” 
“ Hell, get up your nerve! 17? the Moscan: 
- sneered, “We got nothing to do but to lay — 
low. Not a shot to fire! Will youlook at 
this sefiorita going right into the court- 
room itself! That’s whe takes nerve!” 
_ “Your part in the game won’t be danger- 
“ous,” she explained. ‘The only ticklish — 
. ~ place will be fighting the horse guard. Even © 
that will be a fight of two of you against 
, _ one—and that one will be taken unawares.” 
“But the Vigilantes,” Slinkey objected, — 
“ after we get through Sickel 7em up? — 
Wee t hold our guns on ’’emall day!” 
‘* As soon as their prisoner has escaped,” ae 
"argued Jennie, ‘“ you will escape, too. jump 
on any, of the saddle horses you pick cut for 
_yourselv es. Then the posse will follow, 
mount the nags that are left and find their 
saddles slipping around underneath — _the . 
_ horses’ feet. It won’t be any kind of a 
- fight. Everything’ Ss on our se eee 
| the Gila himself!” | 
This .word seemed to reassure ae a 
: « Yes, the Gila’s with us! It don’t matter _ 
“much who’s ag’in’ us if. he’s with us!” — 
The vision of a fabulous reward, ihe 
/ poet of reward they knew the Gila could” : 
- easily give them, finally persuaded the three 
outlaws to jollaw hers in Pe daring | at- ate 
tage ia 
© Then ‘ones S no time to 0 Tose,” ae said. 
& Take a look at your six-guns, get your oo. 
And be age 


oo BN eta Ste Caner eons i 


BS 


o 


ad thick, . pein e : St shen A 
She. aes ‘them down eae the main behind the old house | 
street. - - pointed out to them as the court room, the 
er myself will give the cue for you men bandits got to their hands. and knees and 
ae stick your heads in at the window and crawled into the adjacent house, a dance. 
_ door of the office,” she said. “ And the cue hall. Here, as they tiptoed bit by bit ACTOSS — 
is going to be a very definite one. After IT the rotten floor, they could hear the sound — 
slip the Gila his gun I’m going to ask one of voices coming to them from the sheriff’s 
— of the men to come out and take a look at office next door. ‘Windows at the further. : 
_ my horse. I'll say that my horse has the end of the dance hall looked directly upon 
heaves or that it’s coughing. There will be the main street, where the champing of the 
two reasons for my taking this method to saddle horses was distinctly audible. ‘Creep- 
ae you the signal: it will make one less ing ahead as far as they dared toward th 
-man in the court room for you to handle, front of the shack, they paused i in the seclu 
and as the man I intend asking to look at sion of a dark stall, which had once been 
my horse will be old Peter Gaunt, the leader a booth in the dance hall. From here they 
: of the Vigilantes, it will make it all the could command a good view of the street. 
easier for you to surprise the crowd—be- The saddle horses were plain to be seen at 
: cause youll be surprising them when ee the watering trough, switching at flies, ‘paw- 
are without their leader.” ing at the alkali or nodding sleepily as ‘they 
“But how do you reckon you can get waited. On the other side of the street-was 
‘the old man out?” one of the outlaws asked. the big black gelding which the a had 
“Tooks to me like you’d have to have a warned them to leave unmolested. 
"pretty good stand-in with the old gent to ~ “ When you’ve got the guard aut of th 
ee him to look at a hoss when he’s ‘figurin’ way,” Slinkey ‘Drigges whispered to hig 
on staging a hanging.” - “untether that horse. The Gila will | 
“J think) I can manage him!” she said, for it, and like as not he won’t have no 
ae “mounting her horse. ‘“ Remember the sig- time to be messin’ around with the , 
nal. I am ‘to come out behind the office rope.” ey vie : 
with Peter Gaunt. a gets him out oh In the middle of the road was s the s stum y : 


thee one’ be any necessity for votes: ‘coated the Deauty of the 1 mow é 
It’s a clean hold-up. The Gila- jumps peaks, ees 
through the window, gets to his horse; you ‘Jump for him and te. this ee 
follow. If you do any outright murdering round his face so’s he can t cea ? 
in this hold-up, like as not the whole coun- said. OSL UE Baa bane dag oe ite 
try will be up against you og youl all“ For the ee of our own hides,” t 1 
hang. Bluff is the WORE cs negro rejoined, ‘ « I’m thinkin’ we'll wait 

_ The oo was satisfied that she had ar-. til we have a good chance . 
ral in with that thar oe 
escape: pare at the same time ite Serre 
father, who was her lover’s captor, would jump him,’ I lets SSH ate a 
be ‘Saved from any possible injury. With “Take your time, dens Drie cau 
this. assurance she wheeled her horse and ‘One thing you got now is pee ofl it a5 
aie into town. — : The = Lea comin’ Hore sae ve 


ea es of tennis Lee riding alone into “anging it wouldn't 
. Desolation, oe - Aes 
as | The three outlaws accordingly skirted the. ‘until ‘some time a ve 


a EN. Peter oo tad or overcome e his 
- first shock of amazement at. seeing 
mov bis granddaughter appear unaccom- 
pan di in Petes of the a ene he 


he 


hes rey ta: ride?” and 
yin tarnation . did eo come, 


Oo save an. ee: man 1 from 


answered ppt 


: ag i ee “We ee gah man 
nas drove us ee n oes house ee home 


ourt like the ones they had in my 
lay. cos em and hang ’em before — 
é Eee was” ‘the old 


ia | he but there ain't no 


investigation. oe a pice oe ce 


vile stes and lynching—not for little gals.” 
tae ast, i: can go in and talk to “aS 


exe £3 


' ae nee to. ty. tit, r Coat e 


Z gate. ” Gaunt interrupted. He did not relish. a 


ike to eas as road counsel this eet 


i er 8e5 he a dae ; 
| The’ chief went in, and after the men 
had resumed their places, Jennie entered. 
When the girl and Tom Drury met the 
members of the posse realized that a serious — 
complication | had insinuated itself into the 
ee party. The ieososts had a strong 


Gila. elcald ‘ae primes any nice ou Be 
perhaps more serious interruption. But u : 
Gaunt was determined to carry out a formal aye 
investigation as he had promised Drury, de 
7s the fact that a new time: fh iene 


“pais of Jeanie Lee. Pog ; 
oe took Tom’ S hand, and across her 


ieee 


Bans 


eet ie 


a a dows care wee. ca ve 
ye ats up about you, you will not hang.” 
_ “ They’ve got what looks like conclusive a 
proof, girl,” Tom replied. “ This man call- 
‘ing himself Henry Sugg posed as a guide a 
and took me into the desert. He rustled © 
my horse, my gun, my sombrero, and left 
-meon the mesa to die of sunstroke, or as 
ae at the hand of his outlaws.” 

“ That’s the story we’re goin’ a ives 


> 


the fact that his een eas his eee 


aed ‘If you ain’t got. ees ond abe 
than that to offer, this here La is going a 

to be a joke,” eae 
eee ‘ I've got something better to fier, ‘ said yi 


as 


“ Tt 5 eae in most. aes fetthe ; 
- prisoner to choose his own attorney,” ‘ Drury Ai : 
Go MOTE iis all the same to you, a 


h 


‘Chiat ‘replied | wiih oaths: a ae - 
_ hoking: But some of his posse. were too 
_ impatient: to argue auch: an ‘inconsequential 


- matter. 

“Let him have the tady. ng his iat 
chief! !” Lingo offered placatingly. 
~ thing to get this trial over with.” 


“ebm thanking you, Mr. ee ” Tom 


- remarked. 

The “ judge” fnally gave his consent to 
what banpewed ‘to him a most ridiculous 
breaking of precedent. 

were unknown on the range. The most 

_ exalted position that any member of the sex 
_ bad ever attained was the schoolmistress 

~ down at Donkey Creek. The ladies at Cat- 

—tleoe had never risen ee the estate of 

_ waitresses. : 

“Since there ain’t no one else itl rales 


This’ case for him,” the judge finally con- 


sented, “ we'll let the gal be one—nominal- 
ly as you might say—just so it “ll never 

_hbe said that old Peter Gaunt didn’t do what 
was fair by a man who’s down and out.” 

_ He opened the proceedings by banging 

_ his crop on the rotten table which had been 

set up as the “ bench.” Ma 

_“ The prisoner will set down on that thar 
roulette table in the middle of the room,” 

he decreed. 
~ after the jury 's pronounced you guilty, 


so’s I can. pass" a bona ig Lease on 


yes som 


"Marty inc, aclde the batt of the prose- 
ie “cuting attorney, sat on what had once been 


Z a rain barrel, placed on the other side g of 


the room, and the prisoner’s counsel was 


given a seat on a box next to the ‘gaming 


table. 


ten plumb careful to all the argyments, then 
Blowly thar, who'll be your foreman, will 


git up at the end of the trial and say, 
-*Your honor, we find this here prisoner 


29> 


guilty of murder { in the first degree. 
“Il remember them words, chief, i the 
foreman. sang out. — 
“ Bein’ as we ain’t got a Bible and ees 
ain't no one here that’s ever seen. bre the 
duty will not be swore in.” 


| The gang of Oe casa and ranchmen 


, arte oe as 
a one end was - 


‘cc “ Any- a 


Women lawyers 


castic, seemed to say: “ Here's is your lover; 


now?” 


‘sciousness and looked around the ‘mock 


‘bilities, 


“ And don’t forget to stand 


prisoner had given him new hope and a 


neon g started a fight disastrous. to the group of 
" The rest of you eee rail set. up unsuspecting men perched on the-bar. I 
thar: on the bar, which we'll call you the. 


jury, bein’ there’s about twelve of you. Lis- 
‘Despite the siveneeh at her hand, ce 


chad a game to play which was ‘more cor 
ee than any one in 2 that courtroom 


: eis But Sonn 


oak hear a Aaah was Henry Sugg. te 
The feelings of Henry Sugg, as he took " 
his place on the jury which was to decide 
whether or not the prisoner was guilty, | 
must have been intense to an extraordinary a 
degree. He found himself suddenly in a — 
position to judge the man n who was bearing | 
his, Sugg’s, own guilt. a a 
The momentary and defiant exchange ae 
glances between Sugg and the girl was none . 
the less dramatic. — ; ae 
Sugg’s expression, amused, smiling, ‘sar _ 


what do you think of the heroic Tom Drury 
Her glance seemed to answer: © 
“You are the man, Henry Sugg, who should 
be in Drury’s place!” hee 
She banished Sugg’s smile font bee con-| 


courtroom. She had suddenly found her- 3 
self in a situation with several vital possi- : 
It was like a game, as Marty ex 
pressed it later, in which she held absolutely 
the highest card in every suit. In the first — 
place, she had a power. over her old grand- 
father which she used to its utmost limit. 
It was not the only winning card, but ‘it 
was the safest to play. es she resolved 
lead off with it, Pen an 

Then, again, ie Cre faith ne 


great desire to fight, and the loaded aie 
gun she was about to hand him completec 
this combination. It alone might h 


last card—and the one she resolved to 


only in case of the direct Setreniity, — 


the. determination that | 
faeas® while her | 


do this” her next 


a she could 


aon had isha outside: the -court- 


eS Sat), On 


The es ai in a ‘gal of this sort,” 
Sati Coe cas be a Sea ee by 


» the e subject ‘af ge ee bird. Ry 
| i,” Gusto ae T ain't 


. # i we'd orter iw him some 


“Well, he 
Some of 


oe ee “Marty No legalities!” 
some of the cowmen objected. 


a nin este on. “the ‘ald. "aoe bar AS : 
ae avouched. Shee ne 


: ‘pened to be up on the mesa on foot, phils 


ae snortin’ around without its rider?” — 
Be ae were ‘eager for a cet 


urn Rishi on the three bandits - 


5 texposed, fie straight, and the whole jury, 


in pened, will agree to it and swear to it as 
3 bein’ the truth’... 


well pelo. to all of you. 


oo ey r agreed - , 


=i eo eg ee said ne lane 
ea a in the Old Tes- : 


“Js the prosecution through with” his 


ee es Sie we showed this here pam the horse 


= “ Tt appears we got. exhiae enough,’ 
ag 0 rae sera Es 7 


a Further and more, gents, Ta “tke ‘oe 
‘the prisoner to explain just how he hap 


his hoss was down to my outfit gallavantin’ ae : 


“ Ves, let him explain that!” said a jury- 
“man. « Damned if Ill vote him ‘innocent 
if he can’t explain that 

~ Marty cleared his throat and began to 
warm up. to his oration. ae eee 

“ Now, gents, the rest of the facts. goes 
clear ag’in’ him. The chief here and all 
of you Vigilantes was told as how my place 
got shot up, and you. come ridin’ out for a 
RAP Bina ee 

“ What you said, Marty,” 


the chief in- . 


bein’ they. was with us when this hap 


Marty Lingo spat in ae big red fist and 
rubbed his palms together. Pepa to 
another speech. 

“ Now, the rest of the facts, gents, is. 
You find he 
bird asleep on the mesa; then you take him | 
back to my ranch. You- all axed what the © 
trouble was; and I said, ‘ Trouble enough,’ 


as you-all remember, and I told as how the . : 


S77 


Gila had come there with his henchmen — 
and got my money, which he spirited away — 
to the mountains like in the Old Testament 
Moses was took up into. Mount Sinai.” — 

“ Which ain’t got nothin’ to do. with the 
“case! ” a juryman commented disgustedly. 

The judge pounded on his table with his. 
crop, restoring order, but setting himself 
coughing with the dust he had beaten. ‘up. 

or durin’ the raid,’’ “Marty Ling 
went on, “ the hell Rend lost. his hat— 
which we have here and. which I am happy 
to show the jury as Exhibit B.” 


case?” the judge asked, “or do you want — | 
to bring up some more witnesses and some a 
‘more edubiteet re ee 


ae “ And as for mites 
Tm the main witness: pak a HE 


aS 2 Gent this hell bender  puled off, Tl be gad ae 
“te tallye 
“TF reckon it aint necessary, ee tietidea 
* ‘we ain’t Bot time,” the judge replied. “The 
_ prisoner’s got to hang pronto. 
some of his gang will be around hankerin’ 
for a fight if we don’t finish him before 
noon.” 


Like as not 


“Tm through within my part of the case, 


: chief,’ Marty Lingo announced. 
ae Does the dee-fense want to do any ~ 
: - cross-questioning?” the judge asked, turn- 
- Ing to Tom Drury. 
_ Drury, with an expression which the 
_ court thought a stoical calmness, turned to 
his “counsel,” Jennie Lee. 
speeches of the prosecution she and Tom 
fi odied exchanged several bits of conversation. 
In one of these Tom was given to under- 
stand that in the web-covered space in the 
side of the table which had once served 
as a drawer there was a six-gun J loaded in 
every chamber. 


During the 


Tom was also instructed by her to wait 


jl Gindit she took her grandfather out of the 
room before he started anything. If he. 
oy waited until then he would have help. 


“You've told your side of the story,” the — 


Me girl announced, “and instead of questioning 
a : you about it, which we all believe and some 
of you know to be the truth, I am going © 
~ to tell you Tom Drury’s side. 
what I’m going to tell you is this: the Gila — 
_ is a man who has kept his identity secret — 


The gist of 


ever since he came on the range and who 


— 


succeeds in all of his tricks because of that 
f carefully guarded secret. 


" “Now, just because the Gila has never 


: been seen, folks all around the country 
_ think he must keep himself in hiding some- 


where or else go about in the dead of night. 


ha ‘opinion, gal,” the judge remarked. 
we remember this: when a lawyer gets up start- 
a ae to argufy his case, he ain’t supposed to 
ae go browsin’ off in some corral in. Mexico — Beer toward Donkey 


Did it ever occur to any of you that the 

_ Gila has been seen, perhaps by everybody 
in the county, perhaps by everybody right 
- in the city of Cattleoe itself?” 


_ “No, it never did, if you want my candid 
“ And 


_ instead of ae to the Seuiae 


ws Save 
4 4 


Th te And Basia the only defense this: : 


Sune a crime. ane oe a posse hunting 
for him off in the mountain, while he proba 
bly goes\to Cattleoe and ‘establishes an alibi 
for himself by playing pool with some one 
in town. That’s only a guess on my part. 
But it fits in with what really did happen. — 
The Gila was in Cattleoe when Tom Drury: 
broke our outlaw, Crater.” 
“We'll agree to that, gal,” te ee judge 
said. “ But I don’t see how that’s on 
to help the hell bender.” poe : 
“The Gila was in Cattleoe,” 4 ee girl 
hurried on excitedly. ‘‘ And he ‘was well 
known. Tom Drury was in Cattleoe, but 
he was a stranger from Texas. Because he. 
is a stranger, he’s guilty; because the Gila 
was not a stranger, he’s innocent! That’ Ss 
the kind of ae you Vigilantes call, se 
tee. ce ee 
“The man she ‘cinsenitved those crime 
was clever enough to get a double whom r no: 
body knew. And that man was the Gila— 
‘not Tom Drury, here, but Tom Drury’s : 
guide.. He was the man who held him up | 
on the mesa, took his gun, his horse, i 
the ‘sombrero which | he knew every 

would recognize. And that man is in thi 
courtroom now. It is Henry Sugg, sitting 

there on the jury about to > condemn his ¢ ; 
ict ae ee 
* ‘You mean that I was. sits guide?” Su 
i You call me et Gilar” f 


laughed. 
a | do!” ato or 


Sige 5 amused. eoade. is 
Sn It is see sie! : ce Fe bas 


ately. “ The gil | is ght i He ew is: 
guidelt | # ae 

This speech was aie: ee 
laughter on the part of the judge, t 
cution, and the men ee on : 
hogany bat Res ree 

“But you didi n’t have no gi 
left. Cattleoe!” one of ae Vv: 
ed out. 


sound of the. Roe had come. te. ee ee oe 
probably even now they were. sneaking a 
We around by the saddle horses, untying their 
uide cinches as she had directed, _A few mo- — 
ments more and they would. be near + the 
: ; window. | 
vig ante we eae was” ihe ~ When Drury dood up before ee as. a 
ll sk “ witness,” playing the game like an actc 
in a ‘comedy, caring nothing whether the. 
_ jury acquitted him or not, she knew that. . 
her only move from then on was ‘to Al Ae 
time. . : 
on tae why did you come into. the ae - 
ert?” she asked in a change of voice which — : 
caught the attention of every man in the: & 
POON es é ive et a 
wee Ue came into the desert to: ge “the Gia a 
— who had been terrorizing the country under " 
the very nose of the Vigilantes, who had 
actually driven the chief of the Vigilantes 2 
from his own ranch and had frightened 
- away a girl from the home she had loved all” 
m, her aie oe = =o 
“Now look. Here, you fourflusher!”” 
Gaunt stood up, shaking his trembling fist. 
& “That’s the way you fooled us at first, 
° snortin’ and buzzin’ around like you was a. 
: hero helpin’ some one in distress. But you 
- got caught and they’ S no use your pullin’ | 
the same stuff here with the noose around 
0 your Bee ee | | oc 
b aS _- “Then, if you were feed See aoakt : 2 
ow for the outcome of ae trial itself; he you do?” the girl asked, without aes) oe 
y ki | her grandfather’s interruption. _ eae 
_. “Td go and see that the ranch! the au ae 
: was longing for was opened up again, the 
fountains set to playing, the servants set to 
: ss baking feasts, ane the mandolins and gui- 
ntes over to hee a. eee as ‘he yee tars to singing.” 
was. But she saw how : indomitably they  “ But with the Gila still running, irced? 
uck to their ae conviction, a aa eee Id get the Gila and his gang, and Td 
: get the money of this prosecuting attorney — < 
back again so that his wife wouldn't. be os 
- weeping her cevre outr he he ere a 


Ary 


a maces the at up, cand layed a 


af “ety helleve he will a ae rel fe ei 5 oles 
oe free him - now and Tet him go out, he | 


: a right theses wrongs that have bel done. 
tous and to Marty les and—and to our € 


a name.” : 
The judge faned ‘he’ air stale. 
Se Marty, get things goin’ agin. Is there 
oe any cross-questionin’ of this here witness?” 
“J don’t reckon it’s necessary, judge,” 
“Marty Lingo replied. “Though there is 
one question I been hankerin’ for to ax 
him ever since I been appointed prosecutin’ 
attorney, and that is, just what in hell has 
he done with that thar money of mine?” 
“J don’t know,” Tom Drury answered. 
te But what I said about righting the 
: “wrongs that were done in my name, I 
mean. And I’m thinking [ll get a chance.” 
“Are you thinkin’ the jury will give you 
a ‘chance to ride the range again?” the 
: judge asked belligerently. 
-“T reckon BO, said Tom. 5 & | 
> «“ All right, you gents on the jury,” the 
oe ies said. “ Bein’ as how I promised this 
bird a regular investigation, and on top of 
a that Tve even give him‘a trial by jury, I. 
reckon I'll leave you bullwhackers give us 
a verdict. The prisoner has had a honest- 
— to- God trial with a prosecutin’ attorney | 
Sand: a. -dee-fense, both givin’ speeches, and 
-_cross- -questions. The next step and the 
- final one before the hanging will be to have 


ee the jury pronounce him guilty. Now I ap- — 


pointed — Blowfly thar as your foreman. 
- You gents. can tell: him what your ideas are 
about this here case. Don’t waste too 
much time argufyin’—less you want to fig- 
ure whether. we’d orter hang the prisoner 
in town or up on Mount Diablo.” 
_Blowfly- ‘scratched his head a moment 
ce and then asked shamefacedly: 
ee What was them words you told me to’ 
as say” at the beginning of the trial, chief? 
- Damned if I ain't forgot just how you 
wanted. it put.” Te Ronaeh 
pe on Murder in ‘the first degree,” the judge 
a snsboed Out And you can recommend - 
oie hangin’. PR ea: 
ee i alte a minute, , Blowfly,” Marty Lingo. 
nat said suddenly. 3 
: _ Every one sheuba? to look: at ‘he little 


A 


‘ bald-headed rancher. The rays of the sun 
slanted in through the web-covered window | 
ie and showed a curious expression in the nar-— 


_ Tow-set, brown, little ies 


™ Pty earn 5 a 
s ess: es 
ie et 


he a moment too puzzled to move or speak. 


after stickin’ around on the outside of the 


cried. 


pretty hard all. the way from Cattleoe to 


nie quickly, trying to. modulate ‘th 


jeune S thee’ opaete cele | Tom ; Dre 
eager to accentuate his coolness, raised his 


~ bound hands to his face and lit a cigarette. 
The jurymen on the mahogany bar were 


Gaunt himself stared at Marty Lingo ques- — 
tioningly, then sensing the possibility that 
they were all Bees, to be eppet, jumped 
to his feet. | 
“ When that eal come to oon va sareed” 
something, but I didn’t see as how it was 
important till now. She rode all ‘the way 
from Cattleoe to save this here bird, and it — 
appears to me she’d orter been fidin’ fast.” 
“ Like as not she was, Rioacen What hee ‘ 
drivin’ ate 
“When she come ridin’ in, te come ia 


town, probably postin’ some bandits.” “ a 
a Where do- you get that?” the: ndge a 
: “i a 


“ Her horse had come ee hie a | good 
long rest. It. warn’t even lathered. ‘It ap- 
pears to me as I said: -she’d. of been ridin’ 


save this crook. But she hadn’t been ridin’ 
enough to get’ her horse lathered Bel 
“ The horse was” heat-struck!” s 


bling voice. “It wouldn’t get wet, no 
matter how hard I rode; I knew I was kill- 
‘ing the horse—_ ‘T—grandpa, come out! ; 
‘she blurted excitedly. “oS Gook: at: the 
chorse— J” «She: rushed to her rand- 
father, clutching at his” arm as 7 
voice drowned her words. ‘ 7 pie 

Sugg saw all these things, ‘and in” 


Sich eg a Hebe. came to him whid ich 


Hae bekee he “could. gv te 
Drury’ Ope. eee Need rae 
nee Ss hands were Sore 


| 1 was” ‘holdin’ 


“« ap a ‘your: ens: a? M  Gatat 
yelled, “ and out to the street to take a 
look at your ponies. Damned 4f the place 
-mightn’t be surrounded by outlaws.” 


- rushed to the prisoner’s table, and, “atch: 
ing sight” of Drury’s face, hesitated the 
fraction of a second. He felt that he was 
coe little kitten and Drury a huge dog guard- 
ing a bone in his kennel. Overcoming this 
momentary qualm which blanched his face, 
- Marty dived for the table. 

_ Drury caught him under ‘the chin with 


other hands | 
a Every. man ae to his holster. 
ae ee Suse ducked gape through. the 


, acne morning. lone Mr. Bator chief as 
be, sistant to the head of the filing de- 


Se a ae in Be vast ee offices” 


i toh importance, 


_ Take ; 


_ ing to the wall of the court house, where he : : 


. Marty leaped over an intervening chair, 3 


oe fist, oe out the she-gun with his 


= pele be continued NEXT WEEK.) 


"Douglas Conk 


“Had : 


loor. A shot fron Drury’ . gun aptiniered 
- the door-sashing at his right shoulder. _ 
What happened ‘to Sugg was not ap- a 
pean to any one in the court-room. ~The 
negro bandit, who was just about to ‘pre- 
sent himself at the door, caught Sugg: with — 
a blow on the mouth that sent him crash-_ 


dropped and lay still... = a 

The next instant the negro ee "The : a 
sombreros of Slinkey Drigges and the 
Mexican popped up over the sill of the Bae 
window. eae 

Drury knew that the chance ie his eg: 5 
cape had come, and he must take the — e 
chance now. He looked around at the 
Vigilantes, who had—every man of them— 
obeyed’ a peremptory snarl from the ree’ neat 
to hold up hands. ae 

Jennie rushed to the protection a her on. 
grandfather, who was standing with up- 
raised hands, staring dumfounded at the __ 
~unshaved | faces, the stained broken fecth = 


and revelatory smiles of f Bbnkey., Andres - ne 


and the negro. 


the scores and scores of other employees of 
the colossal establishment had the time, or 


been interested, they - would have noted that 
. while this change in Mr. Barker’s manner a . : 
had existed for the past several days it had 
‘made itself more evident during the morn- 
in in question. 


‘So Mr. Barker—he ae . : : 


k 

PINd TK Ay 3, i f Shageui| a wy 
‘ se : Py ‘ - ae oT 

; ‘ be $ 7 Ait 3 } 


Oe Sara pies 


a . of it as he alone was conscious that his | 
miniature mustache was the smartest and as ! 
best groomed of any in the extensive estab- great 


lishment. nae : 


Mr. Barker was naturally g a ‘eehieai. a 


most a meek, young man and during the — 
two years of his service with the company 
- he had worked diligently, conscientiously, 
ae. much so that Mr. Meers, the department — 
head, had selected him from the half dozen 
others to be his assistant. That was all very 
well, and Mr. Barker had been both grate- — 
ful and flattered; but he was ambitious and 


oO had long had his innocent sky-blue eyes 


§ 


_ on nothing less than Mr. Meers’s own place. — 

_ He had served the firm well, early in the 
- morning and late in the evening, and be- 

cause of this extraordinary and intelligent 
. diligence he had really brought the sot 
S ‘ment to its present high state of efficiency. 


It was he who had thought of arranging 
ae and documents in a more precise 
-alphabetia order. Prior to his revolution 
of the method papers had been put away, 
_ A’s under A and B’s under B and let it go 
at that. Mr. Barker’s masterly stroke had — 


Oe to arrange the files-so that Archibald » 


was put before Arnold, and should one of © 
~ these gentlemen be christened Alec and the 


_ other Arthur, the correspondence and papers 
_ appertaining to Alec would be arranged be-_ 


fore those of Arthur. This was followed — 
through all the letters and the result was 
the saving of one minute, sometimes two, 
whenever the files were consulted, No a 
_rect notice was taken of this bit of efficiency, 
but six months later Mr. Barker had been — 
promoted and his Pay raised two dollars | a 
ae < 

The ay ‘that our ale a. to. ue ae 


“was the second anniversary of Mr, Barker’ s 


entering the service of the firm, and that 
explained why he was dressed in his ready- 


_ made best, but was not entirely the reason — 


for his odd air of subdued buoyancy. For 


x almost a week now he had had a notion, 


almost amounting to a ‘premonition, that 
grew stronger as his anniversary ap-_ 


oe that his service would be con- | 
_ spievosly Eigen and: pus re oe 


: removal ‘of Mr. Meer 


Conta pany ~— 
Of : course, at was. 


PN lee was one eS the eons mber. 

the auditing department, which was 

six offices up the corridor from the 

ment of filing. Fe So ee, 
- The romance had had its i 


wih alls ee a ee the m geile Sq : 
urday night and a nice little stro n 


alee res 0 te s 
and informing him that he 
-moted; but nothing o! 
But he ‘was not vé 
_ haps Mr. Spooner» ) 
on his. occasional rou 
that be: ie ever ions 3 


» Fhe morning wore on ca ee neither 
message nor personal call; but hope was a 
thing that died hard in ‘the bosom of Mr. 

Barker. ‘He had noticed that the slip of a 
girl who usually delivered letters, papers, 
and memoranda to the various. departments 


did not appear to be the brightest bit of 
fer 
ursed the almost hopeless hope that a mes- 
Emel possibly be delayed for this rea- 
m. And it was ‘beneath his dignity to 
ok e inquiry. eo 
‘Lunch time came keer dient: or 
variation of routine, and with a slight frown 
i pique on his smooth: brows, Mr. Barker 
went forth to his modest snack in a still 
“more modest. dairy Junch. He could not 
“help hurrying back, and with ill-concealed 
anxiety looked about his desk, on the tables 
and everywhere i in the department where a 
memorandum could possibly be deposited, 
but it was a vain search, and with a pro- 
nounced attack of the sulks Mr. Barker eg 
. plied himself to his work. MeN, 
_ A little later on, ee fesling: a bit 
dry, he went to. the water- cooler, Hey while 
there favored Lucy with a calflike glance 
and an amorous grin, which she acknowl- 
: edged with a suppressed giggle. Much hap- 
pier he returned to his desk and—his heart, 
jumped up in his mouth, for there lay a slip 
of paper with writing on it. With trembling © 
hands he picked | it up and looked at it with 
eyes that were misty. Sure enough! Just. 
as he had expected! © ‘It was like a dream 
that had come true! “ Mr. Spooner wants 
to see you,” _was ae it said, but ey was 
quite. enough. 
_ was several minutes belore: Mr. hake 
could so far collect himself to make an in-- 
spection in a mirror that hung back of a 
ibinet, pull at his coat and perform those - 
nume ma : little dons that \ we think abi us” 


‘But his own affairs concerned him most. — 


had been replaced by a new messenger, who 


lininity in the world. So, Mr. Barker ‘middle of the room., 


‘for a few moments. 


oe with assurance, and revedled Mr. — 


| aloud a aa he: a sate song ve Out of a 
> the corner. of his eyes he noticed that Miss 
nae was examining ‘her doll-like face in | 


a tiny mirror which she held in her opened oo . 
purse-and seemed to be titivating, Pe i 


With thumping heart and unsteady Nene Be 
he paused before the door of the big boss’s > 


own private office, and like a rookie charg- _ 
ing under his first fire, he half. closed his Be 


eyes, turned the knob and boldly entered. 
Then Mr. Barker opened his eyes, so to 
speak, and peered at the large and forebod- 


ing desk that he felt must be about the 
‘He put on his most — as 
confident air, which was not saying a great fo 


Aris 


deal, and looked ahead of him; thenhe gave __ 


an involuntary sigh of relief, The office — 


was empty except for himself; Mr. Spooner 
was not there, but his hat and overcoat 


on a Clothes tree pointed to the possibility 
that he had merely stepped out of the place 
Under his neat little 
mustache, Mr. Barker smiled at his good 
fortune; Mr. Spooner’s absence gave him 
the chance to pull himself together. i 

He stood erect, like a soldier on parade. 


But in a short while he relaxed, folded his 


arms, left one leg bend out by the knee; it 


had ocenresd to him that he had read Ory. 
heard somewhere that an employee should es 


be quite at ease when in the: ‘Presence oh 
his employer. : ; ee 
There was a very santorabietoules 


_ chair right beside the big desk, a chair that oh - 


appeared as though it would lend dignity 
to any one who sat in it. Mr. Barker sat 
down and reclined in a position of poised 
ease. The moments sped on and Mr. Bar- 
_ker’s eyes casually, quite casually let it be 
stated, ran over the great man’s desk, but 
not so indifferently that he did not see and 
much appreciate an open box of seh 
ing cigars. eae 

At last the door of the ae co et 


Spooner. There was a twinkle of antici- 
pation in the great man’s eyes as he came 
in, but this passed when he saw Mr. Barker, _ 


“oe Peey 
a _ 


and gave place to an expression of puzzled 


surprise, but not of anger, as the now in- 
_ wardly quaking visitor was glad to notice; 
Mr. ane closed the door, cae el ae 


Th baa oni 
cy 


“nodded amen ‘e Mr. 


Barker, 
came up and took his: place at the desk. As 
‘His subtle gray ‘eyes were fixed on the 


pista in polite scrutiny, and this so. dis- “one 
concerted the uncomfortable young man 2 


that he couldn’t speak. The boss passed 


him the box of cigars, and in automatic ter- — 
o ror Mr. Barker took and lit one. 


_ the act seemed to steady him. 


Oh very pleasant afternoon, Mr. Spoor- 
“er, ,’ he remarked in a tone that was brusque 
ce It é 


- because of excessive nervousness. 
ks as though it will be a mild winter.” 


Somehow 1 ugt 
ieee “Why, a eed av 
the — er Reger 1s = 


“Indeed it does,” agreed Mr. Spaonet “ _ But} ee 


ee _in an even and polite tone. 


“T trust you have—er—been enjoying 


; ‘the best of health, Mr. Spooner?” was Mr. 

Then, realiz- 
a ~ ing the silliness of the comment, he blushed e 
ae uncomfortably and fervently wished that « 


-Barker’s next abservation: 


the floor would open and afford him a pain- 
_ less exit. | 


But. the inquiry “apparently ied the 
- “great man, for he smiled and cleared dat 

“ dhvoat: ee 
ae Pacelion’ thank you. And I hope you 
a nee oe 
There is never anything the 
“matter with me, thank you. I—I—” Em- ¢ 


_ have been quite well?” he answered. 
ae Oh, yes! — 


_ barrassment was too much for the good 


young man, and he spluttered painfully, — ox 


but this Mr. Spooner didn’t seem to notice. 
— “Well, it’s good to see conditions getting - 
Sock. to normal and the way confidence is 
_ being restored, isn’t it?”’ observed the great 
_ man. 


Mr. Barker was. ieee by ‘tee flattery 


of the comment, but he was sa to the 
occasion and replied: oie 
“Tt certainly is; need is cckine up 


ieee well, and hi bacon is ee, 


to a io future. se a aa 


Me. | Spooner, Tending up a cigar. ae nk: 
- the same time taking a discreet look at the — 
desk clock. “‘ Well, sir, and how do you 
find things in your Tine? ‘And how can 1 
serve you?” he added in polished, anti- 


: _ tmeswasting tones. 


“ Oh, we’re getting ee fine, thank —— 


ue 3 We've made a lot of improvements, brought — 


—: eek Hate, ee Anes. 


organization, and I—” 


her looked very seared. s 


eede oe. do. 


seceneat his cae - 
“Ves, Mr. Spooner, we 
department one of the most. 


“ The department? — What ie artment 
demanded Mr. sare sharply b: 


pee. base Pr crsaorin! d if OL 
leaning back in his chair and looking at 
the quavering young ‘mat with eyes wide 
in astonishment. [as . 


enemas he pee Be a 
Bmp Mire ‘Barker, = assistant 
— of pos) heh departme 


composure. 


eae in on this y 


ker? I see, D see. “Tt was quite a. mistake, 
ut a an "unfortunate: one, not in the 
bi i in assure: cae te aaa) 


oe mee - ee hohe sad every- 
. aan waited for a chance to 


Soe on a bis Da a misery that 
s rising in his throat. F ired! How 
oe face ae What » was life Dow? 


rer 


i: but not for you. Now, Mr. Barker, am: 


| oe going to see that you are transferred. ae 
_ transferred to- our salesrooms. iy like your 


foe Setenahle +6 abu, you ‘may ue _ 


a note? ZS see; and your, name ‘is Bar! 


uttered in very young feminine voices. 


to git the job—for keeps. 


| Barker, and that she sits over Ps and not . 


“NO MAN'S LAND” 


aos THERE the vacuum te mutter— | Ae ic: 
VY Ominous and awful sound— Oe 
yee “And jmpedimenta clutter Pll Ee 
ee . : J | AML gee aad ah room around— . Bare « 


ee "Brooms and dusters, atte of water, eae ae: 
eee A ae Mops of every size and length, Re ati ates ee 
See Se oe | Weapons making fearful slaughter ae OO MOR Get 

eae! OF the housewife’s nerves and strength— ea ye 


- Knowing walk the circumstances Ue a ci ay Gorter |e 


And the Seiemron Vaiifor eats 8h. we eke a oe 
Tis a brave: man 1 who anata ees BNR se Moye situa Ocoee 


- Mazie | vy. Caruthers. s he 


o not the place 
s all right for old man Meers, 


ee Ie 


makeup, 3 and” ‘as: you: ae been here | two 


- duties there next Monday morning.” 
- In a golden haze Barker render bere a 
handshake and heard the boss ring for the 
messenger, muttering something about Miss 
Sparker. 
He had come up the conider to the ie Ss 
office on air; but he went back on wings 
~The salesroons! A salesman! That meant 
thirty-five dollars a week, because not ae - 
man down there got less ‘than that! | He 
was very happy, but he was not too deaf to. 
overhear: the following bit of conversation - : 


Say ye Mame, you want to watch your 
self! Handle that there Miss Sparker with © 
gloves. The boss’s been a widower for a _ 
year now—is kind of stuck on her, and | 
sends for her to. see him for dictation quite { 
often. He ain’t had no regular secretary oe 
_ for quite a time, but it looks as if she’s goin’ 
‘So be careful, 
kid, and remember her name -ain’t Mr. 3 
in there—see?” 


\ 


; b ek ROR ea sctheR nw 
; : a 2 {\ 
Coe ee 
Y y ml 


7" . 
Pid, eh “ Yi / i Kj 
eee, J wiht kt 


“Part ae 
Now Br a 


~ Author a a “The ——— s Trailin’ ieee The Seventh 1 Man,” es Black ac” ete ae Pee . 


: ‘CHAPTER XXVII. oe ee But I ce ‘not et. stage op 
ae He added in a voice af ewonde 
Dee 8 a es Freel oe 
: EN CONNOR awoke the next morn- —- Ruth Maa was” singing n he 
*, ing with the sun streaming across the _ and Connor turned away to ) hid a 
i TOOM and sprang out of bed at once, Fr or Le was not sag any means sure 
~ worried. For about dawn noises as a rule , 
_ began around the house and the singing of _ 
“the old negroes farther down the hill. The 
Garden of Eden awakened at sunrise, and — 
_ this silence even when the sun was ee 
alarmed the gambler. He dressed hastily, < 
and opening his door, he saw David walking — 
_ slowly up and down the patio. At the sight - 
ae Connor he raised a warning finger. 
“Let us keep a guard upon our voices,” 
7 he murmured, coming to Connor. “I have | 
ordered my servants to move softly and to 
ee from the house if they may. aa 
_ “What’s happened?” OE 
“She sleeps, Benjamin.” He fated to- a: 
a “ward her door with a smile that the gambler — 
_never forgot. “Let her waken rested. Ee 
‘Connor looked at the sky. on a 
“ve come too late for prea even?” 
=A glance of mild rebuke was turned upon 


St eae WWOOENG, 


SR Se 


"bes sure, was s for the me but he 


aati 


ae fe Soa ae Scan to Hage ate ee Se 
“ Surely, Benjamin, we who are atone Pan sorry this is s cha mess : 
wil not eat before her who is weak?” but if you 2 a A 


A fae ‘ Are you going to starve yourself be: take long to fin 
“cause she’s eles ea glen casei - She lopli! at 
‘This Pray began i in the Agony Allston ekly 


e row't re angry wiih oor David. “What's 
he done now?” 

“ Angry. with him? Of conse not! Tm 
a little disgusted, that’s Calle 

elie Tell me why in words of ‘one syllable, 
Ben ae ee 

Ps You're too fine a sort ne have under- 
stood. And I can’t very ‘well explain.” 


‘moment and then laughed. 
i frankly.” 


go out. of the valley when we go. But once 
we. have him back in a town the trouble will 
begin. — You understand oy he’s so—fond 
of you, Ruth?” es Fan 
~“Tet’s not talk about: att 3 
“ Sorry to make ely blush. But you see, 
it isn’t because you’ "re so pretty, Ruth, Bat 
: simply because ds re a woman. "The first, 
shes ever seen.” 


= pale, sick face looked at Connor. — 
«Don't say it,” murmured the girl. 
“thought last night just for a moment—but 


instant.” 


‘You took all that highfaluting poetry 
stuff to be the same thing. But, say, Ruth, 
I’ve heard a young buck talk to a young 
: squaw—before he married her. 


the same line of junk, ‘eh? What makes 


~ sees < a room full of girls. 


“now?” ee Mee | 
me Pits a mess. Vp m sorry Rants ie “But 
“once the deal goes through Til make this ee 
up to you if it takes me the test oF my : 


| pulse was decidedly quickened by that sim- | 
ple speech. an 


ting me. know ‘this. 
thing about him now!” 


She allowed herself to be as for 2 a | David with all her might. — 


iM Please don’t | ise eo Tel me. 


Overy walt. 1 ne you can sie David : 


“marvelous thing; but flung down simply i in 
honor of her sex it became almost an insult. 
All her high cishae ated at once; 3 

lover whom she had prefigured in some of 
(<4 I 


oy couldn’t let. ee think ve it for an 
eek: Saeetna® ih oe Sooanoe ea: 


neutralized all of David’s eloquence and 
fortified his own position. 
Just about 
he would admit a love for the girl; he had 
me sick is that when we get him. out ina 
town he’ll lose his head entirely when he 
We'll simply have 
ane a contract | on him and—then let 


told himself that his only interest was” in e 
keeping her from an emotion which, ence 


cot for sour I if dont | mean 
oe know 


| om 


OF “But de can nT let him come near me—_ a 


life. You believe me?” — 
“I know youre true blue, Bent 
trust you.” ; 
He was a little roe % fit that te 


“And— Me - . 


‘ Besides, I want to thank you 7 ie we ; 
I, understand every- < 


In her heart of hearts she was ating : oe 
For all night © 
long, in her dreams, she had been seeing 
again the gestures of those strong brown Ms - 
hands, and the flash of his eyes, and ae 
the deep tremor of his voice. The newness 
of this primitive man and his ways and : 
words had been an intoxicant to her; be- — : : o 
cause of his very difference she was a Hie? . 
afraid, and now the warning of Connor _ - 


chimed i in accurately with a premonition of 


her own. That adulation poured at the feet 
of Ruth Manning had been a beautiful and 


The memory made her shudder. T he ideal : 


her waking dreams had always spoken with 
ardor—a holy ardor. From this pada 0. 
the body she recoiled. RG bs 
Something of all this Connor read in her | 
face and in her thoughtful silence, and he 
was profoundly contented. He had at once 
It was both < 
blow driven home and a counter. Not that 


merely progressed as far as Jealousy. He 


developed, might throw her entirely on the 
side of David and ruin their joint plans. — of 


He had refused to accompany the master of 


the Garden and the girl on their ride. 


4 girlie the valley because, as he told him- . 
self, he 
‘grown man make such an ass of himself Le | 


“couldn’t stand seeing another 


as David did when he was talking oe the 


5 


Ma 
ea 


with which she met ies for man was a 


| “get.” 


_ Tabari, and himself sprang onto the pad 
upon Glani’ S back. ii went out side by 
_ side, cae me 

It was a ne se for that season, and — 
ae moment the north wind struck them 
. Dawid shouted softly and sent Glani at a 
a _ rushing gallop straight into the teeth of the. 
wind. -Tabari followed at a pace which 
ae Ruth, expert horsewoman though she was, 
had never dreamed of. For the first time 


_ nor had spoken to her of the horse pouring | 
“itself over the road without strain and with- 
one jar of smashing hoofs. | 

Ruth let Tabari extend eae until: 
: the mare was racing with ears flat against — 
her neck. She had even an impression that 


pull on vie fs oS ane Glani went eet ey 
ae easily, with enormous ‘strides, and fret- 
_timg at the restraint. : 


She: gained two things from that ee 


= The first was a sense of impatience because _ 
the stallion. kept up so easily; in the sec- 
3 Fy cet ee same > wind nee ee. ho 


2 ay “Tabari. hack to a eh gallo id 
then to a walk with her eyes dimmed by > 

ae wind of the ride coated bal blood: ee 

Aad in her cheeks. 

NG ees like te wings, o she etted: 

pees as David let the stallion come or 
abreast. ae 


: ae the dispassionate master.  “ When she 
was a foal of six months and was brought — 


ae followed ie Glani pen tie vest te a 
ping little mare, Tabari. The forced smile © 


eo beled her into ie idee. on 


: she had that impression of which Ben Con- 


opening an ancient book of still 


: Glani, burdened bes ae great Perse of aie of whic mee 


Tabari i is eae. a te lacks yen a 


i sh for ee a thoug ght twice, Piece i 
“cal 


ae voice was. too. | vi 
a sense of pain and anger in i i 

“Tt must be done. It is a d 
day is the sixth month of 
ter of Juri. You shall ‘witness 
Elijah isthe master? 

His face hardened at “the name of E E 
and the girl caught her breath. - 
fore ‘she could speak oe 


ane ahi res yoked ¢ ed 
row, smoothing the pee? vs te 
black SUPiAGe (ko eee 

It carried the girl fae ‘hacks 


cient tales; the ~ smell ease 
illusion. © The cattle p 
seeming TO nest at every 


one lee: some “wor s Us 
he eee of - ne pee : 


a new journey.” - 
ast. Pema 
- “That was how th 
arsine’ : sina | 


necessary to eave. 
where. ed course ha 


~ DAVID, SPEAKS 


them seem. as i ohaalins hé ee “« ‘See! ” 
- He tossed the flowers at her; ‘the wind 
ugh spangled her hait and her 
, and she breathed a rare 
ell to clapping | his hands 
ig like a child at the picture she 
e had never liked him so well 
| at this moment. She had never 
1 as she did “now; | ‘she was not 


T Fes made es So ee place.” : 
ut - sso she TT ‘move to - defend 


so ome tock: ike v - 
us do n men make a iene 


ti a re can never see! 


jannik Pyarecd er 
ner for a reason she could 

“alr big man call Con- 
, th e cha the 


tering foolish commonplaces, 


| down the slope and through the trees the 
then stopped to listen likewise. There was 
a faint ache in her heart at the thought 


life. 
David of Eden its. ‘solemnity. She leaned © 


yourself. 


»“ And ho r did oe warn aes ae pe fe 
“ “ That: I must not talk t to Sean of fy ourself, 


ahs a Conner as. ‘hex ‘conversational 
guardian. — 
RUE: euard. over David of Eden, | 
what would he be? Just. like a score of 
callow youths whom she had known, scat- 
trying © t 
make their dull eyes tell her flattering things 
_which they had not brains bang to es 
“into words. : 
“T am sorry,” said David, ee t. Tt 3 
is hard to stand here and see you, and not 
talk of what see. se. oa sun rises _ 


talk to ae us 

« oe ibis haven't talked: to ‘many WO : 

a And mest ‘men do 

“« “Mock © men are oe nes ‘ae 

egoist. “What I say to you is the truth, 

but if the truth offends you i shall talk of 
other things.” | ie 


a ‘Of abst shall I talk?” | - 
“Of ‘nothing, perhaps. Listen* ee 
For ‘the great quiet of the valley was” 

falling on ae ere the distances over ie 


dae mountains piled against the alas - 


river was untarnished, solid, silver; in th 
> houghs. behind her the wind whispered and — 


that she had not known such things all mone 
‘She knew then what gave the face Cae 


a little toward him. “Now tell me about 
“What cane have done.” ae 


., an « “Of aryibitng pnt that.” Ma fe ae 
. « Why not?” 7 


- No more than if want you i: tell ae 


about yourself and what you have done. 


aw I have made.” 

_ Once more the egoist was talking! 
__ “ But to have you tell me of what you 
ie done—that is not pleasant. I do not 


wish. to know that you have talked 


to other men and smiled on them. I do 
not wish to know of a single happy day you 
spent before you came to the Garden of 
Eden. © 
- men who are my masters if you wish.” 

_ “Tell me of them if you will.” 

cee “ ‘Very well. John was the Deana 
a died before I came. Of the others Mat- 


ni Wr 


thew was my chief friend. He was very old 


and thin. His wrist was smaller than yours, 

almost. ‘His hair was a white mist. In the 
evening there seemed to be a pale moon- 
shine around his face. 

“He was very small and old—so oul that 
n sometimes I thought he would dry up or. 
dissolve and disappear. 

: before God called him, Matthew grew. weak, 

and: his voice was fair, yet it was. never 
sharp or shaken. Also, until the very end 
> hts eyes were young, for his heart was 


young. 


_ He liked the silence. 
ee say. ‘The great stillness is the voice; God 
is speaking.’ Then he would raise one thin 
finger and we panier our. breath and lis- 
_ tened. ealen < . 
Ge ‘Oa yen see. him?” 
. « I see. him, and I wish that 1 had known 
: “him.” 
“Of the moe ae was taller than L 
‘He had yellow hea as long and as coarse 
-as the mane of a yellow horse. When he 
rode around. the lake we could hear him 
es coming for a great distance by his singing, 
_ for his voice was as strong as the neigh of 
- Gilani. I have only to close my eyes, and 
- Ican hear that singing of Luke from beside 
- the lake. Ah, he was a huge man! 
i ~ horses sweated, under him. 


_ What you feel, what you think from time ' 
to time, I a to know; I am very happy 
to know. I fit in those bits of you to the - 
was so afraid that I grew numb, I remer 


he punished me. 
and caught me by the heels and swung me 
around his head. When he loosened hi . 


The water. flashed under me, and. whe 
‘But I shall tell you of the four 


- shore. 


breadth. He had ‘no hair, and’ he stoc 
under Luke nodding so that, the sun flash 


Toward the last, Luke that I might have been. killed. 
said Luke, 
the gate of God.’ — 


: _ was born unhappy and nothing could - 
“That was Matthew. He-was like you. him smile. 


‘ Listen,’ he would 


: those times, 


The a 
, of senor ba 
ae His beard was long; it came to. the 


ae sat ee a as time ae at ‘me. a 


ber. Then he went to the Room e Silence. 
When he came out his anger was gone, but 
He took me to the lake 


fingers I shot into the air like a light stone 


it was ; death, for my senses went out, a 
Luke waded in and dragged me back to the 
However, his’ beard 
pointed till he died.” ee 
He chuckled at the memory. , 
Paw reproved Luke for wee ee ad 
done. Paul was a big man, also, but r€ 
was short, and his “bigness” Tay ine 


back and forth on his bald head. He to d 


«Better teach. him sober manners Vv 
‘than be a jester to knock 


“This Paul was. odane ae FE € 


He used to wander. through 

valley alone in the middle of winter, ke 
dead with cold and eating nothing. 
even Luke was ‘not : 


cause co ae ‘signs. ) 

—“ But. when silence left him, Paul 
great in speech. Luke spoke . in. a loud 
voice and Matthew beautifully, but Paul 
was terrible. _ He would fall on his knee: 
an agony and pray to God for salvation 
us and for himself. While he kn 
seemed to ae in size. if He filled 


arms thrown over 


= finished the 


e eo one ay at the 


tabl . oe can ations 5 see a 
at of Matthew rise ms 


But. yes, if you. 


! ee pork ‘are r aittings now. a 

are young, yet there are ways. After 
utthew died, for a long time I kept fresh — 
flowers in his. room and ae his sad 


shed : 


reaped from it. 
He told her wae fish were inde in ee 
‘Tiver and the wae He eigisaatige the | tree 


hill that overlooked thee entire rength hoa the 
valley. 

ee shall build you a Howse there, 2 id 
- David ate “1 shalt build it of ston y 


« De you ae Ne ra (or, on ‘It’s 
a a hones seca = live i in te — 


The. eocsae of on situation | entire 
failed to appeal to ‘bie ee : 
7 also," he said have. a bell. aed 
“shall be used to call Shes te. dinner, ~ as 
wis! eos o 
ee was so grave than ‘she dia on ae 
to jJaugh.. But for some reason. that mo- 
aie of bantering brought the big fellow 
_tmuch closer to her than. he had deen ay: 


oo ae eae a young. lel ys 
young squaw—before he ae her. 


same line of junk!” Nice ON es 
Connor must be right. “He came 

- the great city. | : 
cone eS that side was: over she : 


~ cuit, area to hee very ae nec a little _ She 
. kingdom, and the monarch thereof was in- laugh of 


_-viting her in dumb- show to be the te of 
a — | 


ew 


4 


| CHAPTER XXEX. 


ee. THE OLD DAYS, 


: as the house they were met nee one | 


of the negroes who had been wait- 
ing for David to receive from the 


master definite orders concerning some 


i -woodchopping. For the trees of the gar- 
_ den were like children to David of Eden, 


~ and he allowed only the ones he himself des 


Bone to be cut for timber or fuel. He 
left the girl with manifest reluctance. 

_ “For when I leave you of what do you — 
think, and what do you do? I am like the | 
_ blind. »» ? 

_ She felt that this Speech: was peculiar — 
in character. Who but David of Eden 
could have been jealous of the very 


-_ thoughts of another? And smiling at this, 


i 


_ she went into the patio where Ben Connor: 


was still lounging. Few things had ever 


been more gratifying to the gambler than 
. the sight of the girl’s complacent smile, for . 


AG he knew that she was judging David. 
“What happened?” he asked. — | 
De Nothing worth repeating. But I think 
you ’re wrong, Ben. 
A : Bee just a child. eae 
a, That’ s another word SoH the same 
thing. Ever see anything more brutal ‘ihn 
a child? The reddest Indian that ever 


stepped is a ca cai ae with a ten- 


year-old boy.” | 
“Perhaps. He acts like ten years. When 


- ‘granted that he has even picked out the oe 
for my house.” 
eNO AE you'd ever stay. in a place like 
- this!” Pe 
He covered his touch of anxiety with 
| Tou laughter. : 
“TF don’t know, ” she was. saying diuahi 
Rd a moment later. “T like it—a lot.” 
ee Anything» seems - pretty good after 
Lukin. But when your auto i is buzzing — 
down: Benes ae 


He isn’t a barbarian, 


aah ‘mention leaving the valley he flies into a 
. A tantrum; he has taken me so much for 


leave the valley?” Pein a ae 
“Of course Im sure. We 


“T tell you, Ruth, you’ re his law DOW; 
not whatever piffle is in that Room of < 
Silence.” : j 

She looked peak at the ean door. 9 
Her silence had always bothered the gam- 
bler, and this one particularly annoyed him. a 
cs Let’s hear your sen he asked 
uneasily. 

"Its just an fea of mine that. ee 
that room we can find out everything we 
want to know about: David Edens)... 

“What do we want to know?” growled 
Connor. “I know everything that’s neces-. 
sary. He’s a nut with a gang of the best 
horses that ever stepped. I’m talking horse, 
not David Eden. If I have to make the 
fool rich it isn’t because I want to.” > 

She returned no direct answer, but after 
a moment: ~“‘ I wish ad: Bnew, oe a ee 

“ What?” : ee 

She became profoundly Serionse: ( ys 

“ The point is this: he may be Seelhins 
more than a boy or a savage. And if. a 
is something more, he’s the finest man I’yv 
ever laid eyes on. -That’s why IL eine 
get inside that room. That’s why I want 
to learn the secret—if there i is a secret—the 
things he believes in, how he Peres: to 
be what he is and hone. eit met 

Connor had endured her rising ‘warmth 
of expression. as. see as s he could. Now he 
exploded. Wi Raat ee 

“Vou do me one pas eke crie ied ex : 
citedly, more | moved ‘than <a had ever 


wae 


fer you. Giies ie comes ic bee ‘men. 
take ay word about this David Eden. 


hatin aul force about ae a hi 


tery inside a week. Will oe pies off on 
thinking?” e ae 5 


both expressed te 


to sured hie iN amet: dest a 


bs urge 
: ase a the halt breed’ Ss 


| ee ge ae actin 


He had not asked for : 


: = te ever: ‘een n able to mention : 


4 


Spl 
oan 


ee presence. ie : 
“Do you think David Eden 


= hs as a. DF on: =e 


20 aoe and he a. jack at youth the 
point,” he answered. “ Speak to him an 
you'll see him come running. Soe 


It needed not even speech; ae’ smile 
and nodded: at Zacharias, and he came to 


her at once with a grin of pleasure wrinkling 


his. ancient. ies tos morsel ‘hint : oe : 


down. - 


“ T never see you resting 3,” ; ee od 
“ David dislikes am idler,” said Zocinaias 


He wher acknowledged her invitation. by drop-— 
ping his withered hands on the back of 


oe chair, but. made no move te sit d down. 
oe pune: fa ae recoiled pet . 


“But after all these years you have 


gs = bask: be se nearer her own worked for him, I should think he would : 


tk thet _ she felt 


_ | a ae ie ‘antipode of 
den. It was: easier to be near 


give you a little house of your own, and 
nothing to_ do. except. take care te bien 
self.” 

He listened to i lana, be it — : 
evident from his: pause that he had not 
- gathered the meaning of her words. 


“You come from the. Sonat he asked : 


“at length. 


ss My father came joe Newbee ee 
_ There was. an electric change i in o . face” : 
‘of the negro. | : 
“Oh, Lawd, oh, tawdl?? he a 
his voice changing and berihuesicy a little 
toward the soft darky accent. “h 
Soe to- oe rarunaiesee oe | 
es | Lanes 
Again there was. a pause as. et houg 


> of Zacharias fled hack to the old: ee 


ts Everything i in between is all she 


oo evening lew ora 1 Seating 


to watch them.’ é 

oF -“ How long ago was that?” she. asked, 
ss = touched. — Co 
_ He grew troubled. 
ae Many and many a ‘year ago—oh, many 
a a long, weary year, for Zacharias! n | 
_ © And you still think of the old days?” 
4“ When the bees come droning in the 


_ “‘mmiddle of the day, sometimes I think of the 


_ darkies singing in the fields. But I’ve never 
thought so much about it as I have since 
you came to the Garden of Eden. 
the stable boy for the master’s daughter. 

That. old Sammy horse used to shine like 


fire when Zacharias brought him out all — 


saddled for young miss. She was like you 
rs . just so like that the heart of old Zach- 
arias” jumped when he saw you the first 
time. ‘Miss Deborah would walk around 


“Bat Sammy horse and keep frowning and 


- frowning, and then she’d take her crop and 


rub back the hair the wrong way—but s 


never a bit of dust came up!” 


- He struck his hands lightly together and 


oes misty-bright eyes were plainly looking 

_ through sixty years as though they were a. 
vas day. eR 

. ae «Then she'd smile at Pacharias- while he 
“was standing at the head of that Sammy 
a howe with my hat in my hand. Up she’d 
- a dint and shake down the long riding skirt, 
and perk up one side of her little black hat, 
and settle into her jacket. eae 

ne Sammy likes you, Zach,’ she'd say, 

“and so do I!’ 


“ And then off she’d go denn the road 


with the little white puffs jumping up be- 


_ hind her and turning into mist, and laugh-. 
e ing and laughing: just because she was 


happy!” 
_ He lapsed into the old talk completely 


) - for a moment. 

ya Oh, Zach, he ain’t goin’ ter see her 
no mo’. 
an’ she ain’t never come back no mo’, All 
“ah windin’s of dat road, dey all keep goin’ 
_ away an’ away an’ she ain’t never gwine 


mee come back singing on Sammy hawse through . 


_ the evenin’!” 


“But why did you Jeave | her? 7, asked 


: | Ruth eee aD 


~ pickaninnies rollins 3 in abe: dust and shout- og 
ge and their mammies coming. to the doors he 


\ was icra aaa a bung! a 


pack?” ie 

The head of Zathattes fell and he kn : 
his fingers. + ve: : 

i Coming to the Garden oP eaci was i 
coming’ ‘into heaven. 
getting out again without breaking the ja 
The Garden is just like heaven!” 


I was 


him softly; Zacharias was mute. 


riser: woe (oe 


thing he genes out oe he dian ii 
* He turned sharply on the. negro. es 

“How © Tong have you: been 
here?” 


~« Sixty: Vea 
clothes?” " a 


: “ What food?” 


That’s what I call a sharp oe 
. else have you gained?” as oe 
“A good bright hope of heaven.” . 


sure? -Isn’t it possible that al 
white masters. of oes — es 
en Hes - eve See re y es 


_ She’s done gone down dat road 


o But oe like to 80 back. 


a 


eat 


There’s no way 


Pa kaa 


Connor spoke for the first. Time. 
‘Or hell!” he exclaimed. | : 
It caused Ruth Manning e cry out 


: ‘Why did Ae say See id the 


ae eats 3 
“© And what have eis ‘out of ite 


iN 


os Enough to. ee os oe 


hy Enough to eat. a Soy oe e 
“A house of ‘your own?” Ee ee: 
(a4 No. ye ? =e oi OR ede x <4 
2 “Land of 5 your own?” es 


“ Sista years. ae not a ao sie 


“ But are you sure, Zacharias Pk 


id! : impression ona creditor to. aon a greai 
e sum was owing. She remembered — ther 


I ode | left to bie 


rare 


_ CHAPTER XXX, 


_ JUDGMENT. 


our dark stocking 1gs it seemed, ee it ran, 


3 


jon was helped ae the ee ey a 


1 about the judging of Timeh, the daughte 
_of Juri. This, then, was the crisis, and her 


judge. The old man kept up a running 
. conceit, and he has. 
him: use it and ae 3 
- master of the Garden did not cry out N 
pleasure at sight of the beautiful creature. 


asked! ~ 


snarled ‘Connor, “ ‘But a won't touch | 
| that-colt!” 


: ‘he Fea tke ae fe 
es The Eden Gray was 3 


} ) be stepping on thin ALE. ‘That impres- — 
David. And ‘was there ever a more hon 


) jaw. And under the head—come hither, 
a ‘Timenl 7° , 
zs Timeh flaunted ee festa at ‘the ‘sun ad 


p knows _ my voice as. well as her mother. 
. Hise s Juri!” 


what David had told her earlier in the day 


was Elijah striving to conciliate. the grim 


fire of talk while David walked ‘lov rh 
around the colt. Ruth wondered. why h 


oe had drawn her back a little. 
“You see that six months’ mare?” he 
said softly, with a tremor in his” voice. 
“I'd pay ten thousand flat for her the way 
she stands. ren thousand—more if it were ee. 


* But. David doce: seem 1 very ple ‘a 
“Bah!  He’s- bursting - with | ees 
But he won’t let on because he doesn’ 
‘want to flatter old Elijah. as 
“Tf he doesn’t pass the colt a you know : 
what happens?” — a aes i Sees 
= What?” ie Bs - ; a 
“They tt oe 
“Td a lot rather see them kill a ‘pant’ 


“T don’t know. Lak: at poor Elijah!? 
David, stopping in his circular walk, now 
et with his arms folded, gazing intently 
at Timeh. Elijah was a picture of concern. 
‘The whites of his eyes flashed as his. glances 
rolled swiftly. from the colt to the maste 
Once or twice he tried to speak, but seemed : 
too nervous to. PIVE VOICE ee 
At length: “A true daughter of Juri 


mare than Juri? The same ‘head, mark 
you, deep from the eye to the angle of tl 


then came with short, mincing steps. 


“At six months,” boasted Elijah, ‘ she 


ihe. eae mare had followed ie 


Ce patio. — 


hen and Se cropping Me ‘turf. af ie 
. ‘Still, from the play of her ears, ee 
was evident that Timeh was not out of the | 
mother’s thoughts for an instant. 


pea Look you, David!” said Elijah. He 


raised the head of Timeh by putting his — 
a head beneath her chin. | 
“J can put my whole hand between the 
ee angles of her jaw! And see how her ears 
_ flick back and forth, like the twitching ears 


of acat! Ha, is not that a sign?” 
He allowed the head to fall again, but 


othe: caught it under his arms and faced 


| - one side. 
: was | uneasy at his coming, but under the 
first touch of his hand Timeh became as 


David in this manner, throwing out his 
hand in appeal. 


Still David spoke not a 

word. : ® 
With a gesture he made Elijah move to 

Then. he stepped to Timeh. She 


still : as rock and looked at her mother in a 


. little colt. 


scared and helpless fashion. It seemed that 


of Juri understood a great crisis was at hand; 
- for now she advanced resolutely and with 


her. dainty" muzzle she followed with sniffs 


the hand of David'as it moved over the 
: ‘He seemed to be seeing with 
Yoh fingertips alone, kneading under the 
skin in search of vital information. Along 
the muscles those dexterous fingers ran, and 


down about the heavy bones of the joints, 


eS where they lingered long, seeming to read — 
ee story” ins every crevice. 


Never once did he speak, but Ruth felt 


o that she could read words in the brighten- 
ing, calm, and sudden shadows ACTOSS his" 

rickacen. © 

oo. Elijah accompanied the examination ‘swith 

le running-fire of comment. 


“There is quality in those hoofs, "eae 


i ‘on None of your gray-blue stuff like the 
hoofs of Tabari, say, but black as night 


and dense as ae. Aye, David, you may 


2 7 well let your hand linger down that neck, 
She will step freely, this Timeh of mine, 


ve Aney: stride as far as a mountain-lion can 


leap! Withers high enough. That gives a 
place for the ligaments to take hold. A 
good long back, but not too long to carry 
‘She will not be one of your — 
DN gaunt- -béllied horses, either; she will have é 


a weight. 


wind and a bottom for running. She will _ 


‘ ett on the: ‘third day oh sa Pes as” 


E 4 


¥ 


ran on Elijah uneasily, “ and the ‘spirit 
_ That is Timeh! Where will you guess that 


face of the cliff, far up a crevice: - where a 


them down as a cat lifts and puts. we n 


Juri had been so worried: that she 


risks its life to’ ‘climb for a tuft of grass, 1 


he 


moving his ee over the "anaes "anes. 
lingering long at the hocks. ‘And the fac 
of Elijah grew convulsed with anxiety. 
“Is there anything wrong with ‘those 
legs?” murmured Ruth to Connor. ee 
NOt ca thing that I see. ‘Maybe - the 
stifles are too. straight. I think they. might 
angle out a bit more. But that’s s nothing 
serious. Besides, it may be the way Timeh 
is standing. “What? S-the matter?’ 27 
_ She was clinging to his arm, ‘white-faced. 
“Tf that colt has to die Tl want to 
kill David Eden!” 
“Hush, Ruth! And don't let him see 
your face!” 
David moved ae 
again folded his arms. 
“The body of the horse is one e thing,” 


from Tien and sf 


IB tee 
another. Have you not. told us, Da 
that a curious colt makes a wise hors 2 


I found her when I went to bring her to. 
you even now? She had climbed | up the 


man. would not dare to 80. a dared a 


room for hee to pivait Ch 
pale § was: ee and sick with: git 


out turning: She lifted te Hots! an 


wet paws. And in a moment she was sé 
on the meadow and frisking around ~ 


‘Timeh stop running and nosed her. all ove! 
to make sure that she was unhurt by ta 
climb. But tell me: will not a. colt 


till its heart breaks for the master in é te 
years?” nee, aah 


{ ashing circle to face. Elijah with ‘the 
luttering in her teeth. 

So!” cried Elijah, taking the handicer 
chief again and looking eagerly. at the 
“master of the. Garden. 
colt. like 1 my Timeh?” 
“The back legs,” said David ce 


“speak again, with a smile. He was ar- 
rested in the midst of. a gesture and his 
face altered like a man at the banquet at 
the news of a death. | 


lowly. “ But what of them? They are a 
small. part of the whole! And they are not 
wrong. _ They are not E vely. wrong 7H oy, 
aster!” Lo 

eats Ube. hocks ¢ are sprung i in and tumed : a 
: little.” hes e ee 

tok ANELy Aittle- 
could. see it and know that it is wrong! 
“A small flaw makes the stone break. 
At 4 rotten. knothole the great tree snaps 
n the storm. And a small sin may under- 
ne a good man. | 
rong, ‘Elijah. ae 

—T o be. sure. ie a cole Many things 
seem wrong in a colt, but in ne grown | 
horse. they disappear!” ‘ 

© This fault will not ao. It is the. 
set of the joint and that can ae be 
anged. It can only grow worse.’ 
staring straight - ahead, was 
earching his brain, but that brain was” 


17? 


allen him. He could only stroke the lovely. 
d of the little colt and pray for help. 


g voice, “ Elijah, as a fool, spoke words. 
| angered his master. “Back on my 
ae pen ¢ now. _David, do oe judge 


Dae: Siren : ae 
tt and therefore his judgments are true.” 


d se out: a handel | ‘front ae ” 
OT she raced and came back - | 
How he has watched over the colt, and 


and a mare a the Garden of Eden.’” _ 
- Was there ever a 
eo? oe 


: ‘Elijah had been preparing himself to 4 


“The. hind legs, David, ” he Jue hol- | 


she felt the muscles along that arm con- : 
“Only ie eye of David 
: his rage at the inexorable. David. Ck 


The hind legs. are. the horses were brought before you in the 


morning, you have called to. Juri and 
mounted her for the morning ride—that — 


her strength for her rider as a Senet 


numbed - by the calamity which. had be- 


ad mane. 
Yesterday,” he said at length ina trem- _ 


Ue sees. he vee oe 


* Aye, David, but truth is not merciful, ie 
and blessed | above all things is mercy 
When you see Timeh, think of Elijah i 


. 


loved it, and played with it, and taught it, 
by the hours, the proper manners for a ‘colt 

“ That is true. It is a well-mannered. 
_ The negro ee at a new ee of hope 
“ Also, in the field, if two colts” race 
home for water and Tinh dis. one, she. 
reaches the water first—always. She 
comes to me like a child. In the morning - 
she slips out of the paddock, and coming to. 
my window, she puts in her head and calls. 
me with a whinny as soft as the voice of ~ 
aman. Then I arise and go out to her and 
to Juris’ 

Ruth was. weeping openly, de ae 
closed hard on the arm of Connor; and- 
tract. She almost loved the gambler for 

“ Consider Juri, also,” said” ‘Elijah. 
“* Seven times—I nunibered them on my 
fingers and remembered—seven times. when | 


was before Glani was raised to his full” 
strength. And always the master has said: - 
“<Stout-hearted Juri! She pours out ; 


host. pours out his wine!’ ¢ 2) 3.4 
- David frowned, but Plaialy. he was : 
touched. me 

. Juri” he called, and ee ‘ie “ible : 
mare came to him, he laid his hand on he : 


“Who has spoken af jut eaay Te am rer 
not judging her this day. It was Matthew __ 
who judged. her when she was a. ae 
months.” oS 
“And it was Matthew, » added Eli Neu 
astily, “ who. loved her above all hoist Ee 
“Ah!” muttered David, deeply moved. a 
“Consider the heart of Juri,” went on ae 
- Bia, timidly following this new thread 
of argument. o “When the mares s neigh and 


mA 


BAe / ; Fe y é as 
“3. i payee . 3 


a psec geaitir hs side ae weariness.” 
e hos: aes You speak “against the 
law.” 


tuned: slowly and sullenly until it rested 


direction. of that look and he understood. 


7a? 


broken the law of the | Garden at least once. 
He flushed darkly. : 


-_‘Savagely-contolled murmur to the girl. 


oe That devil has made up his mind. “His: 


| pride i is up now!” 


_ Elijah, too, seemed to yealize that he had 


- thrown away his last chance. _ 


He could only stretch out his hands 
os the tears streaming down his black, — 
wrinkled face and repeat in his broken 


voice: “Mercy, David, mercy _ Timeh 
and Juri and Elijah!” 

_ But the face of David was iron. 
“Zook at Juri,” he commanded. 


her mother ‘before her were well seen to. 


fo come into the breed of the Eden Grays. 


_ the carriage of the horse dull. 


and the faulty have been gelded and sent 


- from the Garden or else killed. And there- — 


“ fore oat to- day is stout and- noble, and 
. : i aoe be coneluded NEXT WEEK) 


Ent 


Leis 22 TAU eare 


y Tn ‘Spite of ‘eneeth: ‘the glance of Elie my) 
upon. Ruth Manning. David followed a 


- There stood the living evidence that he had | - 


“The colt’s gone,” ‘said Connor ina : 


Sac he ‘She oie 
Ae is flawless, strong, sound of hoof and heart | 
and limb. _ And that is because her. sire and 


No narrow forehead has ever been allowed a 
ie core 
me have heard Paul condemn a colt because . 7 

the very” ears were too long and flabby and It 
‘The weak — 
g Garden. ek os 


le S ‘the swifest moving g story jen 


eae 


Juri be ele th 
easiness. If it is. 
will be less anxious until - 
and by- that time ie edge her 
shall be dulled? 5 = ce 
_ “ Whose hand,’ oe asked Elijah faintly 
“ whose hand must strike tl ek, 
- Yesterday,” ’ said David, “ 
me a ater deal, of the laws 0 0 


a this final 


The negro. turned 2 aes > 


- Mrs. Wrenn was airing her views in 
Ayn her customary shrill and decisive 
Nhe manner, as she peered with gimlet eyes 
around the circle of the Ladies’ Aid, who 


1S. nobody’ s really breakin’ their necks after 


‘eight now, an’ that’s gittin’ to be some an- 
- tique. Dreamin’ her fool dreams an’ readin’ 


_ have her an’ none to want her neither. 
= course, with th’ house an’ th’ money her 
pa left her, she may git a man, but even 
_ then a have my doubtin’s. Ruth Gahr’ll live 
an’ die an old maid, er I miss my guess. 
‘She'll look an’ wait a mighty long time fer 
on r handsome Prince Charmin’ to come gal- 
lopin’ down Main Court,’ " she ende* with a a 
harsh laugh. | nee 
Amid the: concurring. nods of es com- 
-panions she bit off a thread with a vicious 
: click of her little teeth and began rocking 


~ isfaction. 


and aoe oe was = Dees 2 at the 1 moment, 


f bat. screened the Wrenn 


GUESS th’ truth o’ th’ matter is”— veranda. 


got a copy 0’ one o’ them matrimonial pa- 


were busily sewing and gossiping that af- desperate, I guess. Who sent it to her?” 


ternoon in her parlor—“ I guess th’ truth 
: th’ girl nohow. She’s well-nigh on to twenty- | 


2 her silly stories, she turned down most 0’ i, 


nice. boys in town, an’ now there’s none to 
Of 


back and forth with an air of Lea sat- 
Ruth ‘Gane, tall and senior: fair-haired | 


- All of them! 


Ee. open ee and» : 
_ feminine, she loan back UEon ne pillows : 


i F Rye 


For the girl all the supine was. 
suddenly blotted out of the day. oe 
tf Ap? they do be sayin’ th’ other day she 


pers,” Mrs. Wrenn cackled on. “ Growin’ 


she sniffed. “ Like as not Kurt Gahr sent 
fer it her own self!” ame 

Ruth flushed and hietea on, Henone 
hard to hold back the tears. She ‘knew. She 
was a person apart in the life of Weston. : 
Many Weston men had wooed her, but the 


romance in her nature had revolted against 


being the wife of a small town shopkeeper 


or clerk. Those of her own age were now 


married and occupied in bringing up fami-_ 


lies; the younger set, with its promiscuous 


smoking’ drinking, and petting, ey : 
did not appeal to her. : z 

However, she still = visions of inne! : 
coming into her life. As she sat in her room. : 


she was Elaine i in her tower, ever dreaming * 


of Launcelot’s coming. She watched and > 
laughed and idled away hours at the old 
square. piano. Now, Mrs. Wrenn’s caustic | 
words ringing in her ears, she. hastened 
home, threw herself across the bed, and : 


‘burst into violent sobbing. — 


“ Cats!” she breathed brokenly. : Cats! : 
I won’t let them sae me! me 
won't! I won't!” urge 

Then, to be consistently ie saeensletane: | 


} 


> as she hurried down: the stairs and out into 
the garden, bent upon finishing her inter-— 
rupted walk, still blinded by the tears that 
_ persisted in spite of her, lost to everything — 
but the biting sarcasm in Mrs. Wrenn’s s too 
well remembered words. Ce 
af While Ruth Gahr was having her cry 

ae Robert Truman. had arrived on the kle, E guess, ’cause he’s: lifted her ap an 
Blue Mountain Express and registered at. 
the Weston House. 
fable: desk clerk, comried the stranger the 
: Took of just rightness vais covered him like 
a cloak. 


1 r 


ome Ban 


> “Catal” she eulped. ‘Then: “ E et 
z der = that Wrenn Weleens right. Maybe 


does want me,” she kept repeating: 


Jimmy Dobbs, the af- 


oe ‘A kee: winner, any - place, any 


= tim e,” Jimmy thought as he mechanically 
s blotted” the heavy-stroked signature and — 
took in the new guest from the top of his. 
silver: or hat to the sue of his cordovan 
5 boot. ie i : 


ok Cont you Gisen me to the Bammer 
ke?” Truman asked, flicking a 


pit of dust from his sleeve with a white sili 


| rsepes baile 


"sing at the bank.” aes ae 
bets Bl nas meantime Mr. Robert t man gi 


| handkerchief. 


oe Barmices? National?” ji 


: ied, his eyes” a momentarily. 
oe — viene 


i‘. ean! Court, i Tae pies tas The 


cross streets are all plainly marked. The 
_ Farmers’ National - is the third building — 
from. the corner on the left-hand side of 


| Main Street. It’s a new marble-front build- 
ing, the vay in x town. has Feu S sree of 


Sar the eeu —e ae “ 
“Looks like a millionaire,” 
mused. MY wonder what. he car be wa: 


ee perils as he rete eae ee oA = 

pages of the matrimonial sheet, which had pre oat : 

but recently come to her. 

eyes: and flushed cheeks she tore the offend- 

_ ing paper into a thousand bits and tossed 

~ them into the waste basket with a gesture — 
of disgust. — 


With flashing — 


usual an’ dre: 


saw a go ane aned he CK 
— ‘$0 as to uy through the 


ie popping eyes. Ce Sa eae ee 
- “Sakes alive!’” she fecakeet) aot 
her sewing and hurrying to the telephone 
to ring up her dear friend Mrs. Lacey. She 
gloated as she heard the other receivers. 
the party line click off their hooks. Lis 
ten, dear,” she gushed. “ Ruth Gahr co ne 
Tuga up Main Court jus’ now, , blind aS = 
eamin’ her fool | reams, when 

_ she bumps hea: Jong into some strange man 
right. here on th’ corner. - Twisted her ; an-— 


5 a 


I es J 


he’s helpin’ her home now. — Ruth j jus’ kind 
o crumpled: up an” ‘fell to th’ sidewalk mae 
wonder ‘who he is, where he = rom 
an’ what he’s wantin’ here?” ole queried — 
alk in one breath. “ Somethin’s ‘up, xe ’ 
bet it’s no good, neither. Shockin’, Pda $a} 
Nobody there but him an’ h her an’ ol’ > Hett ty 
who’s deaf an’ well-nigh bli ind. a What’ 
doin’ in town, — 

Before fifteen minut 2 
"Weston: knew about the accident, anc _ fu 
ther, that one Mer. Roh in we 
the Gahr house. : 


a the irl to pe at 
‘stranger. Se, 
~My card.” pee A 
‘bit of pasteboard. 
SE ain't got my 9p 40 


oe, - tres 


oe women—Ruth in a big ae : 


uit: he held out to hits ged etal it to 
his lips, “ but I would not want this to be 
_ good- by.” che oe 
“8 Doe-you mean—” she began tremulous- 


bit uncertain of herself. 

- “T have come to Weston on ene 

* banking business, to be exact,” he ex- 
: plained. “Tam a stranger bere” 

| you object to my dropping around to see 

how the ankle is getting along?” 

Ooo Nigi” ahe gasped 


- gested, looking aE suddenly. “ This Ge 
_ is swellin’ more’n a little, an’ it needs fixin’, 
Os) talkin’.” | | 

© Then I may see you this untae?” 
‘Truman went on, nto the interrup- 
tion. ee 
Ves, ” Ruth whispered, hardly knowing 
what she said. 


like a wind-blown leaf, her breath coming 
in little ge, she settled se in her chair, 


P stant | 


Wy 


a Hoe Robert. Damen ean on at “the 
iene House, dae what Is. mach more to 


fs ee. result that nothing escaped him. In 
Ys the dining room he had seen ‘and most 
uf  coecfully examined the Gahr family plate— 
ancient, massive silver stuff that showed — 

| The ae 
' darkened room | with its” square ‘plano: and 
old-fashioned furniture was crowded with 
the exotic fragrance of the blooming lilacs. 
ae ou have been very ind, ”” Ruth mur- 
fireplace in the Gahr parlor. 


. y, somewhat frightened at her boldness, a 
Would | 


fe oe “ You better be goin’,”” Aunt Holy s sug- 


As the door ielosed behind a trembling 


and sleep sound at night. 
days they'll be fodidad the stable after the 


ways. he used his eyes” ba ae ears, with | 


ghostly white against the walnut. paneling. : 
At this point his interest in the Farmers’ — 
National Bank cooled perceptibly. Hew 
learned further that a concealed safe was 
Set in the wall in the side of the ie 
In fact he 
had once entered the house familiarly with- — 
out the formality of knocking, and through 
the portiéres had seen Aunt Hetty thumb- 
ing over a lapful of negotiablé bonds. With 


cunning eyes he had watched her put ea 


papers away in the hidden safe, together 
with some heavy, jeweled ornaments, hich i 
she had been examining with near-sighted a 
eyes. ae 
_ After that he banking business was diss ae 
missed altogether. : 

“There must be a cool fifty cieusnid 


lying around the Gahr home,” Jimmy © 


Doods surmised on an occasion when she 
two were discussing the wealth of Weston. 


“Sheer carelessness, I’d say. Of course, — 


this town’s pretty law abiding. nieeae 
ever really happens here, so I guess the 


stuff’s safe enough. Just inviting trouble, 
though, to my way of thinking. 


The fam- 
ily plate and the bonds and the jewels may 

tempt some rascal. You never can tell, you 
know. But the old lady’s got a prejudice os : 
against banks ever since Elijah Harshman’s | 
got control of ours. If it were mine, ra. 
put all that stuff in a safety deposit: vault : 
One of these fine - 


pony’s been led out into other pastures,” 


_ Jimmy concluded sagely. 


“You are a wise bird,” Truman smiled. = 
au regular ‘old owl, though you: are ou 
young.” od. ea 

ees Dodds javehed, ae os i, 


be 


Anout eleven o’clock the following night 


_ Truman and the women were having coffee 
together in the Gahr parlor. 
sisted upon attending to everything. The: 
ES women ene. eee to his. soa He 


He had in . 


i aes ) 


Sate e 
= Ay 


ook 


ee 


2 


Bt 


ay to t seiile upon n the es, ‘Cae 


— Truman’ s brewing. 


‘In a few moments the old Gaye had 


woe forward and she was sound asleep. 


‘Ruth complained of sudden drowsiness and — 


started to lift her hands to her eyes. On 
the instant she, too, dozed off. Truman 


pias stealthily fom one woman to the | 


other and listened to their breathing. 
‘sleeping ng,” he muttered to himselt. . “This 
_ Job sat be as easy as pie.” 

Impulsively he stooped low over the 
"sleeping girl, Her lips were slightly part- 


ed and her warm breath fanned his cheeks, 
He lifted her limp hand and kissed it hun- . 


oe ae - 


Then the. F ee ee opened ae. 


ao and a slouching, rat-faced, loose-lipped_ 
individual slunk into the room. Truman 


"watched. him without showing the least 


surprise, while the intruder carefully fast- 
laughed. 
then th’ 
ene th” young one.’ 


ened the window catches and drew down 


: ~ the blinds. e : . 
“ Hello, Frisco!” the newcomer pened 


oe whispered hoarsely. 


Hella, ‘Chuck!’ ” ‘Pisco replied without , 


enthusiasm. 


ee “What? $s eatin’ you, Frisco?” Chuck a 
- “ Ain't. you glad to. See. Je al” 
| ae _ side-kick?”. | | : 
™ Cam’t say that I am,” oe ‘grumbled, : 
: eying: the sleeping women all the while. 
“Well, I should care about yer bloomin’ ie 
“You got thf 
ue skirts outa th’ picture all right. “That's all 
we wanted. A baby still teethin’ coulda 
‘faded th’ knock-out drops to ’em. This ij 
ae ‘ll be like coastin’ down. hill.” Jere 
He paused and his eyes roamed ¢ over the | 


” qmandad. 


ie a 


fone hea Chuck sneered. 


room. 


- chuckled. 


asbestos cat in hell. s 
_ Where’s th’ silver, Frisco?” ie Me oer 
te i. Oe ae room.” ig ate 


ey, they sipped the beverage of ae 
ae 


cs Real on. 
and welcomed me here. 
ting this over om them, taking ora 
all they possess.” - 


= Chuck demanded ive 
“Dead to the world like little children a 


toast to. ae ‘these alse 
your. 


wise Pia jee wise. . 


% the aie s ee : 


Giuin’ it’s wh 
: just. what acl 


Al we oe aoe 
_There an Esai 


One ee ee 
In return Tm pu 


“This is your own - scheme, 


- Frisco nodded. — ee 


. Yes. = looked dandy nd at : 


me 
“ Don’t be a fool. - : 
frails. She is” a | oo aks, 


a 


“We'll call ‘this a vm, 


YY. ge te 


there was 5 the < 
os Oa aes is 

s A sure long head you got, Frisco; ue he ~~ you sey 
2 ‘When you first put me wise Soe 

— to this racket, I didn’t think it had any oe 
more chance than a wax dog chasin’ an 
> L, -sure © bas oes 


ae ranted caeiply. | Bek 
ee Chuck: started suet ane thes recov- i. 
2 ered himself, and ie evilly at his, cuew - 
BAGS area hi 
“Ever hear of Bentley, Noble, “Chuck?” a 
‘In spite of himself Chuck’s breath Sah 
caught, and his face turned a sickly yellow. e 
Do ae was the’ cashier’ “at he ® Sandy 
_ Springs bank,” Frisco went on as if to him- i 
“OWICE — Hgelt when tt was looted.” 5. 
aioe give up ; lookin’ fe th’ guy that pulled : ‘His eyes big with horror, Chuck sat star- : - 
of that job, you know. pe ing fixedly ahead of him. — gs 
; - | Fris co stiffened, his. eyes flashed, and his “ What you drivin’ at, Frascor he eee: 
ps ons white With oe hands he tremulously. ec 
“¢ Just this,” Frisco droned. “I happen 2 
oh kaow who fired the shoe that killed — 
Bentley Noble. Now my cards are on the | 
| table, Chuck.” . 
With hie foe ae he pushed a cane- The. listener’s body writhed ‘asuay. ce 
: seated chair forward. . as he made an effort to speak, but the 


>» 
peak 


Pg) 


ie ‘ TVhanks!” : ‘Chuck choad as he sat _ words caught in his throat and he could 
fe down. «“ Vheatrical stuff!” only gasp. - 
fe This: game’s called,” Frisco reitctaled. “That would mean the. electric ee “ie 


“ Like hell it is!” Chuck s snapped. “It’s Chuck,” Frisco went on Sane 
: just: beginnin’, Tm tellin’ you. When I’m over against five years in Atlanta.” 
_ through with you, Frisco, your name ‘Il be “You win!” Chuck mumbled. “ # You. 
mud. Do you git” me? | Mud! | Mud! win, Frisco!” | 
nee Madge _ “The game’s up?” Frisco asked. : 
oe Not so fast, Chuck,” Phas week, on. oe Yes,” Chuck answered; “ but Th find 2 
ee Vd explain, but you wouldn’t: under- a way ié square things, Frisco.” | 
stand; you lack the finer sensibilities, “You have just time enough to vaake 
‘Chick ‘Things look different to me since - sie cs Chuck,” Frisco spoke. dream- 
: landed heres: The old lady there and the ‘ Get it! Get out of town and. don’t 
girl make me see things in a new. light.”” ce come back again. I have the upper oe 
ae ‘Made you want. to grab everything,’ hand, Chuck, and I can send you ‘to the — 
oe cl. ‘snarled, e inddad. of dividin’ with chair. As to your squaring things, get this, 
1 pal. — Made a a hog out of ‘you, if ae ask and think it over. You might even pass ite 
~ on to the old crowd. Your one-time pard, 
. #F risco Dan, was killed several months ago. oe 
in a train wreck in Nevada. He was 
mashed up pretty bad, and only the papers — 
in his pockets served to identify him. So — 
you see, Chuck, Frisco Dan is dead—dead ue 
for kee. and i m going straight" 
“Vou go to hell!” Chuck. pital iy 
starting to go out the way he had entered. _ 
Smiling queerly, Frisco followed | ‘him. 
with his eyes. Then Chuck swung around oe 
- sharply and fired from his hip. Oe ee 
- “ Maybe that ’ll keep you. straight ae a : 
K a Tike coun- while,” he laughed fiendishly, as he fum- re 
” He paused. bled hastily at the window fastenings. a 


: . 4. ’ - »: 
Soe 44 : ee ; hee Sy hes e NCE 


OTB, 


s the floor. 


— ) baie breaking ee néleuhors wie had : 
been wakened by the shots but who had 


resumed their interrupted slumbers, reas- 
sured by the ensuing silence, found Chuck’s 
dead body sprawled at the Gahr gate. 

crimson trail led back through the garden 


and across the veranda into the room where ~ 
_ Aunt Hetty and Ruth were just recovering — 
from their stupor to stare in wide-eyed boa 
- wilderment at Robert Truman, huddled — 
upon the floor in a oe af his. thickening m 
__ blood. oe 5 


For a long time Toul was seriously 
ill, and Aunt Hetty insisted upon his being 


: a and Ruth might nurse him. 


e CHAPTER ee 
THE SAHARA NIGHT, ae Pe 


os "MOVEMENT of the woman ae 
4 awakened Million. When he opened , : 
his eyes and found himself balanced 


jon a limb > over a rumbling green void, he — 
/ clutched the Sree! ‘branch with a 


ee Ne ac Ae the ay Sina, Then 
he spun around ey and erampled to bet 


kept in the Gahr house as a guest, so that . 


> 


Ruth as es 
_“ How very romantic!” 
“Dreathed in ecstasy. — 
_ “ Mighty queer doin’s 1 
8 Wrenn pein oc 


“pus, ae an? ibd oe 
et | she sniffed, & ‘is. _who 


a0 


ae ae . . 


a limb to limb. Jimmy _ 
Tittle, Bit his: legs. working 


As oe acted very. carefully, for he 
ill not sure of his feet, a wasp an- 

aim by buzzing around his head. 
head, blew at f the: ores for ee 


: Lee was 
rowing 
crept 


— es 


: bre Pee ue the: spacing and apps ies 
i coe of boll distribution suggested the Pe 


amine its fiber. 


n’siew’. _ ee 


well, 


Con ae 1 began low- 3 


i ate oe - se esdaerga face, at 


— from the trunk of a beech. A rapid ap- a 


‘tree would bear perhaps half a bale e of | 
“cotton. ~ ee 
_ The entomologist placket the boll t to ex a 
As he smoothed it out he — 
- found, nestling in the floss, a small brown 
ae It struggled feebly and blindly. — 
_A glance showed Jimmy it was an ae 
“nary | boll weevil, such as ravage Texas and 
the Southern States. Moreover, this par- _ 
ticular weevil had been stunned. It wig- 
-gled its legs without codrdiffation and waved 
_ its antenne up and down, © 
The entomologist. knew the sign quite” 
It had been stung by the wasp in 
that quick dab he had witnessed. Then 
_ the enormous significance of his find swept — 
over him. It sent a aa from gs legs to. 
his scalp. : ee 
‘The wasp was ; the pena ok the Weak a 
That wasp at. which he had been blowing - 
was the quest of his journey around the — 
earth. He had blown at it—blown it away - 


; —but he had its egg in this stunned weevil. 


A rush of happiness, of delirium, seized 
Million as he realized what had happened. 
- “Zouie! Zouie!” he screamed. “ Wait! 
Wait! » With trembling fingers he twisted 
‘the floss over this precious pee and thrust 
at inside. his belaced shirt. : 

_ The woman looked up at ioe 
Ne “ Look: what. Tve found! 


ag 


"ob tks" = 


ae i rae ie ee ‘tiligeclaige 
bug!” » He shoved it around inside the back 
of his shirt so he would not smash it with. 
his ee as he slid down the. tree. 

fee “Goombah! Goombah!” — he. shouted, “ 


ea Bat phate? eed. Toxic when he 
"reached her Tévek ears ee : 
Jimmy groped in his. ‘shit hak heuled- : 
“out his precious boll. Zouie looked. ab ie 
at the. e bug. , : 


OD: 


f nilltiod ahead! : 
ee Thatie: very. fine—a bug—’ > The. gil | 


He put it back and continued dow 
pacing monkeylike chances. 


He waved an exuberant hand. 


_ “Tm a made man!” he hallooed, and be- 


gan dropping again. 


The two approached the tree cautiously 


as Million swung to the ground. | 

“ Goombah, I’m made! I’m worth a mil- 
tion a minute and all expenses paid! 
--Millionensis—” 


lhe Targul. 


“Not at a soul—not even at the one 


the: Sphex Millionensis—” 


“A wasp named after you?” caroled ie 


_Aicha. ‘“ M’siew’, do wasps have names?” 

In Jimmy’ S nerfervid mood the girl in 
the colored light of sunset seemed the most 
amazingly beautiful creature he had ever 


- dreamed of. He ran across to*her, put an. 


arm about her waist and broke into a say, 


idiotic song and waltz: 


- “Weill be swell, my Baliy-ob. 
You got class and I got dough. a 


x He fheod was infectious. The girl AP 


: (oued. herself to bas to the asutd waltz 
ADE et ok i) 


“But tell me about a it is?” cried 


__ Aicha, laughing at last. 
_ “Why, the boll weevil has ruined the cot- = 
ton industry of the South,” becca Jim-_ 

| | ee back horses for, them.” oP ik 


my eagerly. 

66 Oui. »” ran si 

“ Ruins millions a year.” a 
Sa bt Yes?” 

Jimmy produced his find. 
ieee He’s got a wasp’s egg in him 
that ll straighten all that out.”’ 

“A bug—a wasp’s egg!” repeated the 


- girl, looking blankly at the weevil. 


“The point is, my trip’s over. 
Tm made!” 


began to laugh. “This is an American 
sae is ite T have cai of them—” 


Sane’ 


oS Goombel és 
wait for me, boy, a ve got the a 
as | : 
Ashe scrambled down. he glimpsed ose H 
bah and Aicha through a hole in the tangle. 
Both had heard his frantic shouting above 
the roar of the falls and were peering up. — 


ae marry qi qu ck ar 
~ Got to get there 
out. I don’t know 


- Millionensis—Il explain all that to ee Mg 


TIL 
have a wasp named after me, the Sphex 
| - mony. This is a little church around ee 

“ M’siew’ —aré you mad?” eutturaled ! 
a fellow get married quick? Take us to the 
nearest mosque or church or eee or % 


Ouarglum | stood considerably apart. from the © 
‘rejoicers.. 


‘across. the desert to Biskra, and then ine 


_ foot?” said rey, eee to himself s some-_ ; 
‘what, 2). << os 
and camels at Bou Ghazoul. That: was. our 
| impossible to ride” «3. 2 er 
“See that “ 
: of iwilieht, 


Pm a 


its’ cycle—” te: 
“ Egg hatches—m’ slew’ ws thought ae: 
a bug—” : 

“ The egg in the ue ees ae es Sphex 
on the New York steamer. ‘Now, how a are 
we to marry?” nS 

“I—I don’t know, m ’sieu, oD ade in ae 


litter, after me come dancers—” The girl's a 


face ‘pinkened. gt Gee ASE Ge ee ae 


- Million waved it aside. i) COE 
“Oh, we can’t wait for any Ach cere. . 


corner stunt. Say, Goombah, where can 


something. te Ys ae | 
During all this rejoicing the man Pen ; 


Now he answered briefly that — . 
the best route back to civilization was a4 


on the railroad to Algiers” or Tunis, G57 7 
“But we can’t get across the desert on aM 


% No, -but we cist “20 is ‘Bou Ghazoul. 4 
I told the boy, Zab, to meet us with horses — 


rendezvous.” ee + as 
“ Can we walk to Bou Ghazoul?” | 
“We must, our horses are eae It is 

“-The women can’t make it Gre he Aiea 

“If the women tire, I will ee, ahead and A 4 


Bae fell in oe fee val 
Nips the last. sunshine Peseey the hae 


_ sessor of a ae ae a ( aniececopie eg. 
aos breath of desert wind set the pal é 
ain clicking in the jungle. From afar off. oe ° 
the howl of jackals. Its infinite mournful+ 
| in ness caught Million’s wavering attention, 
‘The jackals sounded like souls lost in hell. 
n It seemed impossible that any living thing _ 
Ms could give tongue to such remorse as ached. ee 
in that far-off ululation. It seemed to Jim; 
- my that the jackals must be paying the 
_ penalty of some monstrous sin committed 
in some other life than this. So real be- 
a came the fancy, as he listened, that he reat 
o. oan what abomination could have oe 
‘is i brought on such outcast punishment. — e 
av- = And it suddenly occurred to Million that a 
ee what evolution is to western science, , a 
carnation i is to eastern religion. eS 
Reincarnation —it was a doctriie: that 
sprang up in this same desert nearly forty 
thousand years before the ‘great scientist 
from Lonoke had caught a wasp in a-cot- 
ton tree. It woofed the sand, boi stars and — 
sand peated he ae ee he” ‘tans, the men in eternal mystery. Ve 
¢ they found little to talk about. |§ He, James Million, had lived: ae he a 
yd constraint had ‘come over the two would live afterwards, other lives, endless 
who had fought the Japanese. Mil- lives—a vast loneliness seized Million. He _ 
ke few pera nae the desert lost his very moorings in time. He be- 
2 rbah hoped 1 to. longed neither to his year nor his century. vey 
Arab c ee ant meet his com- His’ very kinspeople sloughed away from 
- The man from Ouarglum him in this dissolving thought. He was _ 
and d presently the two 50- flotsam in eternity. He shuddered, sat up 
d i alm beds. and definitely abandoned sleep. He wants 
e _ ed to be with some one. He wanted a hu: 
i] parasite ramped man anchor in this void. A thought of 
A He would ne made a Aicha came to the American and he won. £ 
. E dered if she were awake. He got to his 
as- feet-cautiously, with a strong desire not to e 
; awake the Targui. It would make no dif. 
_. ference, certainly. Aicha was to be his — 
= wife. “The - -giant from Ouarglum had no 
tights at all. Still, he moved car sn 
Vee ae tie sand. : 


“y 


at minutes on its cusp cut ee rim. of ‘th 
- desert. Million walked more certainly im. 
ert - the illumination, skirting the edge of the _ 
Be jungle to where: the women eae 2 He won : 


Bea aig Zoic. pee | 
_.. He went forward, co as ty ood a * 
curve in the contour of the vegetation, he « 
saw the dark patches of the palm. leaves. Just as Jin 
- ps on the sand, 
__. _He paused, not knowing exactly what Ht 
x a The fact that the two women were 


sleeping drew invisible walls about them 


for the American. 


He. whistled softly, 


waited @ moment, and whistled again. 


By this time the moon had lifted its disc 


_ clear of the sand and stood white and far- 
“away across. the desert. 


: to whistle louder when he heard a sob come 


from the direction of the women. He held 
his” breath, listening, and at once thought 


of Zouie. It was a long, aeanoas sob as 


ae i aris. 


is he begged earnestly. | 


2 “ Zouie! 
oo he: sobbing ceased, a petouily ae 


ae one in great distress. 

‘The thought of the desert woman. weep- 
- ing through the night wrung at Million’s 
_ herves. — 
and give her the hair he had picked up in 
the sarden. Really it was Zouie’s hair 
after all. With it, perhaps, she could con- 
- trive a wig or peruke to cover her shame. 

With this in mind he called st te 
Zouie!” — 


Janie form arose in the uncertain light and 
- glimmered toward him. Jimmy remained 
in the shadow of the jungle until she was 
a near, ‘then he cache out, 
 “ Here. L am, Fovie? | 
At his voice the figure came to an abrupt 
age. 
dacs WOR. oT Tier 


- Jimmy was rather en eee at the 


one: “Yes, it’s ane WHO did you think 
it was?” 
ee Hel call me, Sidi?” she demanded an-— 


Look here, it was about your hair,” 


ot 


iat 
Xp 


Sst repeated ke women’ ’s be 
stopped suddenly. Cae 


oak No, Sidi,” said the Targui woman in a 
a more amicable tone, convinced, no doubt, S 
of his innocent intentions, & “that i is. Gwarl | 


Million was about 


pie the 


A ‘plan came to him to call her 


a little peal of laughter that sounded: like : 
| tiny silver bets fone oa & as 


should read the French novelists, ion 


Le Mou, m ’ sien! yr. came shee rather 
die? Fee een o 


. Zouie. Bi acs 3 


ex- 
Sy plained Jimmy rapidly; “ but I came e here 
to talk to Aicha.” — 
oo Noy not. marry Aicha 2” breathed the 
‘desert woman in horror. . 
_ Million’s eos ere warm in the dark is, 
MESS! hs ey 
‘Look here, Done don’t jump at con- 
clusions like that and listen to me first,” 
ra is I got lonesome ly- iS 
7 ee mg over. r, there listening. to the wolves. t - 


cc Wasn’t that you ‘crying?’ : ; ae . j ae 


you heat 7 re se 
x Gwarli!” | eae 7 
“Ves, Aicha is very y angry with him.” ce 
Te ie diver? fg fa 
At that monient he saw. ae aie figur = 
Mooress coming toward them | 
through the gloom. By her side - came a: 
small figure evidently clinging to her skirt 
and. eet its racking Sobssc: 
és ‘What © _ Zouie?” she asked it 
French. l ae oh ONS See 
‘The Targui woman made s some e quick r re 
ne in Arabi¢.- 2a: = 
Aicha listened, and oa > croue into % 


“That is nothing. for a Enron or. an 
American, Zouie,” she explained. Wise 
custom of their. country to spend 1 much . 
time in gardens waiting for ladies. — You: 3) 


CBRN 


would seve ae custom.” oy ee 


on What a shameful country,” “omieonet : 


A Ne ot when yey grow accustomed to it 


oe “That's at T 


| S | stri ae al long 
e ie sand aren | it fail of blue shadows. AL 
id ‘intervals clumps of cacti and aloes. spotted 
_ the vibrating expanse. Toward the north 
 de- the oasis. which had formed their sleeping 
» place shrunk to a mere tongue of green 
ch, licking out into the desert. But the moun- 
tains grew taller and bluer. Distance ana- 
s. lyzed them sae fee surfaces, and abut- ; 
- a pieged Me 
pe ee ‘ak flung itself taro the ao al- 
most from under the feet of the fugitives 
a gon shook down a surprising melody. The — 
lift of the Moorish girl’s head as she — 
_ watched it filled Million with delight. He — 
_ wished Judith Montifairly could have seen — 
her. Judith would have caught the grace _ 
of the girl’s pose with him. As he watched me 
her, Jimmy wondered vaguely what was. 
Sete anyway; what was this stab at 
oe onpat struck out from color and curve, 
‘His question melted. into a little tremor to _ 
_ take the girl in his arms, to kiss her lips— _ 
he was perhaps closer to the solution of his be 
lees than he fancied. ee 
 Gwarli, with his grotesque face and flute- : : 
player’: Ss smile, capered about their line of 
~ march. ‘Goombah — ‘Das dominated the 
party. It had needed. the desert to bring” Ne 
out his largeness. The raider strode along 
with ‘his torso gleaming through the rents _ 
of his tern finery. Added to his height - 
was a sheaf of bamboos, filled with water 
and bound to his back. They reached a 
good fourteen feet. Tied over this was a 
ie _ bag of dates. These provisions against the 
_ march to Ghazoul must have been heavy. 
Ck oe the Targui paid little attention to their 
. _ weight. His hands were free, and. as h 
_ marched, he fashioned some pipes « o - 
out of three reeds with his knife. - 
— he blew a series of notes to see : 


is. aay ee sane : es 
: sant he was to” 


oo rose, a crim- “Gatto. | Y 
ae geal ing “Million and Aicha watched 


ges ‘They cke of the: speed of oe 
camels, of. how falcons were trained, sof : 
3 : soves hoamine ee othe ane oS 


doane of the Nrooreh ‘gis experie ce of | 
life had been gleaned second hand from tk 
novels, 
teas; 
Italy, Camorrists. 
chatter formed little part of the genuine 
- conversation between 
- Moorish girl. 


is Miho and paused on Aicha. 
stared back at him with wide eyes.. 
face flushed, then with the ebb she went a 
~ delicate bloodless sallow, against which her 
‘eyes were spots of charcoal. 
on Million with some sort of question. 


. the girl, 


: gine. 


England was a land of afternoon — 


Vet! sin ‘reality, this 


glances; in their acute sensibility to each 
other’s presence; in mute interrogatories. 


‘Usually the girl had her eyes fixed on 
-Goombah Das, who moved along in front — 
of them inder the bamboos and figs. 
every step he took there was visible through 
_ the rent in his shirt a wide faint play of 
his dorsal muscles that reminded Million 
of the smooth functioning of a Corliss en- 
‘It repeated over and over and over 


in the gathering heat. 


Some time after the youth aud maid had 
‘ceased their talk of novels, the Tar gui 
‘paused in his whittling to look around. 

_ “Novels,’”’ he repeated in heavy disdain. 
Bis What are novels? Nothing. They speak 


of persons who never existed; of women 
less than air. 


Nobody but a fool sits 


- He made a gesture. His eyes went over 


Her 


They turned 


The swift: little scene twanged on Mil- 


on 's nerves and completely destroyed the 2 
rapport which he had been so patiently — 
building with the girl. 
bah Das had suddenly burst in on their — 
privacy. It annoyed Million. Up to now. 
ihe felt that Goombah Das was a sort of 
‘servant, a colored servant, such as he had | 
in the South, aiding in this elopement with 
But there was pone seuss ak 
in this scornful outburst. 
“A cultured people get pleasure out gen 
their thoughts,” he defended. 


It was as if Goom- 


“ Because they are afraid to act,” sug- 


© gested Goombah, returning to his whittling. 
vy Lord, man, the literature of a coun- 


America, yachts and limousines; ‘ture, in oh. a place?” 


Million and the 
Their real speech lay in 


speak of fiction in this place | of furious 7 


At: 


Why read of maidens who: - 
- ever were while flesh and blood women 
are around you? 

: on. a rug staring at pages of paper bie a 
hot head.” | 


The girl — 


- the awkwardness: 


pressure,’ 


‘was in one aa ise . 


“He looked over. the deen ae t 
around him, quivering . with heat eed ie 
shimmer gave him a queer impression of 
transparent flames’ playing up— out of thes) ie 
sand. And then it occurred to him, to _ 


reality was absurd. Fiction in a furnace. : 
And yet, out of the desert had come the 
mightiest literature the world had vever J 
known—but it spoke always of God. ce 
_ Million shut his eyes against the increas- 
ing glare and mopped his forehead and» wet woe 
eyelids. oe: eae a8 
- Zouie said ‘somertanel: in. Arabic. “Her ne 
voice sounded commonplace and tired. = 
_Aicha glanced at Goombah Das and said 


ina whisper, as if afraid of disturbing him: 
“ Zouie said we ought to have i a breeze—it 


is so hot.” . es 

“Isn't it always hot i in the denier: 
“Oh, no—sometimes it is vey sweet.” - 4 = 
om ‘Are you tired?” | ee 

a My feet slip. in the sand.” Ht 
him a sort of smiley: es 

‘Million moved over to. on oe (atempied 

to assist her, but where his hand seine? 
her arm. immediately grew hot and moist. 
‘She made the faint, perhaps | unconscious, 
movement of a woman who desires freedom. 
After all, it is impractical to assist a woman 
across the Sahara. 

Million loosed her one Bed, to. ie 
Ts: there usually a 

breeze in the dEBEPEN VAS faa : 
“J Tthink $0.7" 9s 
biog Then we must be in the cae as lone 4 
> mused the ‘American, taking ta 
long breath and glancing up at the hot — 
sky. Some trick of his mind brought: up 
the weather eae which : are grein in ag : 


“She gave 


- With the gradual rise =o) heat the. 
‘of the eel set as a + faint t sensation i ‘in 


via sien 


ee ee ie mirages eid the man yea An = meet 


aad as it to kneel. ~in this. maze of illusion, the ae 


- enue reality. . 
The two women aiiaey to a dank a 
aloe, ee with blooms. send were "at s 


hen a queer 


a. heartened Million. He ae up ad down ne spine. , He tried 
“ ! os again to think of God. ’ 
_ Have we In his attitude of prayer certain ‘terrible 


-similes om a ae Bible recurred to ‘him. 


ron 


hs om’ siew’. 

red & ave bowels ne en BOG not. i, “My 3 

aving in. its stead oe a skin is black upon me, my bones are burned 
ees with heat.” “ What is man that Thou art 

: on ae an eerie. e feeling, mindful of him?” F 

something uncanny in the fata - Now Million realized that. a phrases 

that a men spent like Paes of carrion 


ie 


sy toe _ He moved on, , mopping his face, 


| 6 i rf Jameselé re lees painful little aod at i tha. man pte Lae felt that : 
bes which a pressing down they were true. With the light flaming, 
eae Then out of down. on the sand and beating Cae into Go 


oa + done ve aaceke in a peloton oe a was ‘so. . 


| _ much skin and bones, flesh and canes Y that A 


Anas : sth san ek BOE comparison instituted itsel c 
ag < in Million’s head between this. se pros- 


a : at, lane tiabee to 1 "women Pade ali ishbiele at a pe . 
s impression of reality. Aline of j pain to approach the framer of the sun! “ 
ow steadily ac naan through his tem- _‘In the midst of his sardonic reverie Aicha- a 
o lt he could only ined out. something, then shrieked. — Mile 
—- Fion looked up. The dwarf Gwarli was al- ms 

m ply G Goom- ‘ready dashing to her. Then Million saw 


fives the girl was “flying: from the aloe eat 
with a small snake clinging to bas anie, oe a 


“ @ viper in the _clump I said: 


around the girl’s calf above the wound, ap- 


~ plied his rolling lips to the wound, a 


= hee to suck out the poison. se 


Million whipped out his knife to cut the | 
2 pimerake 
aside the creature bit him. He hurried 


As he pushed the dwarf’s mouth 


ahead, jabbing the blade into the two bluish 


es then he let the Buckwa suck again. — 
- The Moorish girl sat on the sand, scream- : 


ing something in Arabic, staring alternate- 


ay at the dead snake and the Targui wo- 


‘man. Million whipped out his handker- 
chief and cut a piece of bamboo ‘to im- 
provise a tourniquet to prevent further 
circulation, of the poison. | ; 

~ Goombah Das came ‘striding up. He 
_ must have finished his devotions. 
are you saying to Zouie?” he asked in harsh 
Cach, 

_ Even the girl’s lips went oe 
oa See she threw the serpent on me,” 
| she trembled, and then wilted from her sit- 
Deas ‘posture, prone on the sand. 

Million ran around, sat down beside her, 
and lifted her torso onto his legs from stich 


a burning bed. Both men stared at the 
The dwarf looked up to 


Targui woman. 
growl: at Million, and then continued his 
Spitting and sucking. : 

eee Zouie—you — did “that?” 
“raider. 


The dad snncched 4 off her holt and 


ee with her shaved head bare in the 
heat. 


“ Ves, fe diay” die ghiddked: “Tt was she 


who had my head shaved—out of jealousy! — 


When I saw 
‘Let Allah 
I seized it in my hand. It could 
I threw it at her. 
May her white flesh fall from her 
May her—” 


May she die—-may she rot! 


~ decide!” 
have bit me. 
her. 

_ bones! 


The man from Ouarglum strode ‘over 


“to her, sie capes his crimson belt as he 
went. B 
Re “Be quiet, you she jackal” 


- Horror. + filled ‘he ‘Abie “He ‘shouted, — he 
ees up. Next instant Gwarli caught her to 
_ his mistress, flung his arms about her ankle, belt an 
i and brought her heavily to the sand. Tee 
a moment -he seized the serpent, and his 
- filed teeth snapped its neck. An instant 

later the little monster clamped his hands > 


she cried. 


This woman shall be my chief wife! 


“ What — 


blue shaven head. Million could not with- 
now mounting them, growing smaller and 


smaller until at last she was a tiny white 


roared the off of lava sprang up and burned. the me 


and the girl. -Goombah Das came over and 


: ae 


It bit’, ; 


if inset, from it. He he the bug 
He caught : 


Zouie shiicked: and 

body in tortured comeliness 
fell like pistol shots. Hel 
became splotched with crimson. ee 
to catch the leather. be 
© Goombah! 


tig r 


At: hurts! 


You' ln me!” » : 


Million stared in tenia: Sastietloas aoe 


Every nerve in Ae ay seemed strétched 


fe Stop! Stop! For God’ s ce ae a - 

Presently the giant did leave off so sud- ae 
denly that his very cessation was furious. — 
He jerked her lg with a heft of his 
hand: hese os 
“Now go to Bon Ghazoul!” be: ian ae 
dered. “Send back horses and men! _ 
“Vou ¢s 
shall be her slave, the dirt under her feet! 
mou a ie 

With Sioee. ie sefit- Bre “stumbling ¢ 
through the sand toward the south. She Te-. 
covered herself and moved on in her stained _ 
robe with the midday fulgor stabbing her 


draw his eyes as she moved away, now — i 
walking down among the glowing dunes, = 


figure inching toward the gigantic mirage. 2 
There was something almost a 2 
about it. 

A sudden breeze hae might ae come 


stood so > his shadow fell on the: au 


bs x may gat A 
‘The Bakwa aaus Nee oe half sarin 


gutturaled the nie tearing a. piece < 
cloth from his clothes. eee pee 
“No, don’t,” Ut: ‘in . Jimmy with an 
American horror of germs. “ Here, ; take 
this. It is more nearly sterile.” Legit 
He reached for the boll in his shi. drev 
out the fiber and carefully disengaged 


> away at his’ own doh stunned the hoe Q 
In fact, for the. Targui merely to. 
‘ “pation marriage with a white ° woman, the - 


r oy was. ‘gone, toatl entlieg-< anger nor 
‘regret touched him. It was gone. The_ 
bug was gone. It ‘seemed. quite natural 


the girl’s: pale face. Bluish shadows circled 
closed eyes. | 
: In the South the misuntains and one: 
and cool snow fields had vanished. 

- “She will live,” pronounced Goombah, 
-studying the. eirl’s face. He handed ‘Jim- 
_ my and Gwarli a bamboo apiece, then un- 
corked a” third and- poured water over 


wetted cloth clung to her” young curves. 


oe Tips. ‘She neither stirred nor usta her 
Pats eyes. nor drank, 
As she lay white and still ‘auatnst 6 


‘Million’ that he-had never ‘imagined. any- 
thing: so fair. Her ‘unbound hair followed 
the ytaeety contour of be body and legs 


. He ick. arm Dalene strate: ‘dove, ned: 
faintly backward at the elbow. Her right © 
ay like slender marble around oe raider’ S 
: bronze meek 

~ Goombah Dis. “spoke carehlly to the 
“dwarf i in the banjolike Mbuba tongue.” Then 
he wriggled the ring from his middle finger 
with his. thumb and anular and handed: it 


— ae the ring storsad: away 


uw 1 through the desert. : Hoe 
a tas ‘Then went forward with the: 


in the desert. He bent. over and studied — 


-Aicha’ 's face and throat and bosom. ‘The | 


The raider stooped, lifted her in the bend 
Ot: his left arm and put the cane ‘to her - 


shield of the Targui’s chest, it seemed to 


! 1e empty bamboo and set off on his endless 


Nhat the raider had said 


; brain 


-man from Arkansas considered an ‘offense 
against all human decency and the laws. of 
God. It aroused antipathies as wide as the | 
whole cotton-growing belt. Now the South- | 
erner moved along at the ‘giant's s flank with 
a terrible feeling. 

- Once more Million became aware Pot the 
Colt’s thirty-eight against his ribs, but. he - 
-knew he could never, of his own strength, 
get the girl out of the desert. If he could — 
-only bear her in his own arms—he could 
see the line of her face over the massif of 
the raider’s shoulder. Her slender white © 
arm hung about his neck. The tall canes 
‘that guarded the two whites from thirst 
rattled as he walked) © = - 

In the blowing heat the Soilierney + re- 
‘membered the octopus which the desert man 
had torn from him. And now this ‘aad 
Hercules—to kidnap a white man’s af-— 
fianced. There was only one thing that 
he—Million—could do—only one thing to. 
this Targui, who had saved his life twice. 
Still, this was a matter in which a man’s 
life is a trifle. A salt taste came in Mil- 


-lion’s mouth. He began planning coms . 
-bah Das’s murder with a weary ecient | 


as 


according to his code. 
The man from Ouarglum fapneded to 


glance about and saw vy Jimmy's Se He S 


paused. 

— Are you ill, m’sieu’?” He disengaged 
is right hand to give cae American another _ 
bamboo. 


hie Arkeancas reached cdaretily then lowe S 


ered his hand with a queer feeling. 
- No—keep it.” 

_“ Drink what you want, v aha nee 
- Targui, not unkindly. ‘“ Bou Ghazoul is 
‘not far—and wash the sand from youn lee 


, They are bloodshot.’ ce a y 
“No,” repeated Million. “ No, sat 5 
: _ The “noes” went up with rising passion. 


‘He wanted to go on and tell this terrible 
“abondeat on his brain. he 


ff 


“ M’sieu, has the sun Seniek. you?” eae 


ae aN! i shouted rae : H's le : 


| i . 


oe pet kee re cane do hat 

a tr marry. ‘Aicha at Biskra. Scns 
-Goombah moved on shia: leaning sgainst 

“the growing wind. - 

- “TT can’t let you do it, Goombah. oe 


‘Minion spoke heavily and was seized with A 


aS 3 violent shudder. 
the wind. 
“M’sieu’,”? said ihe Targui at lash $ you 


‘They ats on into — 


(ave paid the Moor nothing for his ward.” — 


“Paid! . My God, is she a parcel to De 
_ bought and sold?” 
“She is a woman we have stolen. to 
. gether, m’sieu’.” 


"Million. stared at the g great oe aad rate = 


a gh 


ae - dling canes. ; 
: « Hell, man, you can’t look at it that 
way sa white woman.” > 
ane unintentional insult passed cealy 
over ‘the raider’s head. He looked down 
on the girl in his arms and said with a 
tenderness: that was cate in _Milhion’s ~ 


= oe e ss 


a Ah, very white, aioe we 
ve sort of shiver went. over Million, 


es ‘Don’t talk that way any more, Goom- : 


- bah Da Oe 
The Targui frowned slightly, and stared 

around at him... . 

- “We mustn’t talk about dhisnit isn’t 
_ right—Aicha and I will marry at Biskra— 
_you ead ie for tor — own 1 sale, 
- Goombah— 
wet his. lips. 

4 Cae Uo 

is yo ts oe you?” 


ald he. augue of the faithful!” EL 
roared again. After a minute he ete 
- himself, a! MW rae ele followed me and 


3 mie ce recedes 
7 not kill you was because I knew you would — 
‘ te o use iat Bue 


Z he Heider eee 


oe You iio ‘out to help. -sion ee you. 5 
3 *s ey dee 


The pore reason a did : 
And, behold, it ons. the 


nections oa: money— 


pase NAB ey 


KS ‘But sponses” 


“« “y can’t suppose it,” rumble 
" oe what if - should?” - 


a «Certainly hes a 
£6 Be 


ae “That 3 is ihe pre . 
a ‘woman 5 oman must ae ee ice p : 


The ae ss was 
: viperine : faily which affects ony 


g a ee sieeve « 
» pulled her snapping skits ahout. her 
nd tried to ee Peed: The ae wind 


She 


seemed to aioe! the forks of ‘hs gale: 


The raider steadied i eit a reat arm, 
\d the three pressed forward. 
his: just a blow, Tella Aicha. The” 
‘horses will soon come.” His words rolled 
down the wind. He held his hands over 
his eyes and peered | into the heated blast. 

Out of the south a smoke seemed rising 
ie of the blazing sand, as. if fuel had been 
‘piled on the leaping transparent flames. 
ee heat and hot grit wove past. the pe- 


: flying dust clouds. The ache in 


s head increased. “Once ome oo a 


u he Moor ficlaha oh. the on ee 
her legs. She held ‘her head down 
inst ce wind and ¢ a film | of sand eae 


u cat dwindled like ers in he 
a i ee pote set 


a pried out the cork, The withering i; 


and picked up Aicha again.’ 


: ange at Goombah Das with a gad com- very footing became treacherous. _ : 


~-sand whisked out from under their ue 


girl, 


: smother— 
~The > southern horizon was 
held them before her Eve as if she hot 


te danger? I ke play till the wind dies 
‘the dune, then stood up behind the sand 


His legs were sheltered. H | 
- Million to sit beside Aicha i in the brake fn , 


pipes to ee Hine 


tapestries of sand: Not far above hs head 


Drink!” he shouted above the foopet % 
“ Drink some—not enough to sicken you.” 
The American seized one of. the bamboos — 


_ blast had started a pain in his midriff as if 
his bowels were drying. Only with th 
taste of water did he realize his thirst. H 
held up the butt of the cane down the blast 
and gulped the sandy liquid. It was like 
throwing water on bricks. Just. when Mil- 
-lion’s stomach felt somewhat wetted, and 


his thirst was keenest, the raider reached 


‘over his shoulder and knocked the can 
from his hands. Then the giant stoope 
Bending lov 
the three bored into the sandblast.. ‘Their 


and piled behind their ankles. — ‘The stuff 
‘burned them through their clothing. It 
was like being wrapped in a sheet of hot 
sand. Above the hiss of the gale, Million 
could hear the Moorish girl wailing, - dy 
know we shall die—I know— | oe 

Goombah gave up his plunges ahead and a 
angled in behind a dune. a 

‘ Hush, little moon,” che. comforted the 


“ But T shall die, ee she wailed, “ey shall 
The giant deans out hic three pipes ane 


been a child. : Doe 
“See my pipes, oh_ litde flower oe my. 
soul. Could I play my pipes if you ‘wer: 


Now sit here— : 
He placed. he very gen in. the: 1 e 0 


mound with his back to the blast. Ae set : 
- thuttering | every tag on his. huge | to Y 


his Aes See He lifted Ae DP with oe 


There 1 were three reeds. “He fingered two 


eo Sy UN? Coy 


"stared at ihe eae 


_ It was the strangest ne Million had 
ever heard. It began with a. succession of | 


. z ates notes from the chantrelle that on Milli on 


sounded as if it were a voice calling i in the 
_ beat of the storm. 
near. It gave the westerner an impression 
of aimless wandering, of hopeless _— 
that repeated its phrase over and over. — 
_ Just when the insistence began to annoy 
: “the ‘American, the second pipe kindled a 
_ gay delicate air upon the monotone of the 
call. It skirled up into a high heady taran- 
of - telle that danced in and out to the throb of | 
- the chantrelle. It was as infectious as the 
z _ gayety of a child. The second pipe took — 
up the tempo. 
 rouetted, beckoned, pursued, through a 
_ brocade of silver notes. Million found — 
himself marking time with his feet and 
body. ma here was an utter innocence in the — 
ae It was birds and children and spring= 
time. 
ested: a little gnome tipping his head in 
silly wisdom. . 
cf Suddenly a snarl from the ciantzelle shot 
through the music. The dance stopped. 
_, The storm epee itself, Million | listen 
ed curiously for the next movement. The 
-sibilance of the gale across the desert 
had become merely a somber background 
coi which presently the piper would 
fling his melody. Goombah applied the 
_ pipes to his lips and there came a cadence 


_of strange wailing intervals that ended with 


_a shivering note. It was lonelier than grief, 

for grief has tasted life, but this ached for 
: - some unattainable bliss. It held the pathos — 
Ns adolescence before love knows passion. _ 
~ Million recalled the girl Aicha standing in 


he garden against the blue background of Ae 


_ the sea. The wistfulness of this music was 
in her eyes” then—and it was in her eyes 


- now, as she sat in the lee of the piper ye 


ing fixedly into his face. 
_And Goombah piped, with the faint smile 
OF a flautist: on his. compressed lips, gazing — 


- back into the girl’s: eyes, reproducing her 


Now it was far, now it 


The two registers pie 


Queer little twists to the air sug: 


Nise ue. Sai ies cc 
—— until he was” buried 


ae oe oe a ie eee 
Million fell to shoveling ’ I i uu, ; 

hands. At each ‘scoop the sand ° 

off into the a air. Aiea ards: 


ong the 
ae Che was. de ewe obi ‘ sane 
which sensi somehow fond its 1 way oe 


Aicha, picked her up pang h r to 1 
‘stallion. aes : 
e Brother!” te ‘showed to] j 
we part! I will go | east with - 
of the prophet. Zab will Se = 
Ride to Biskra and your Kind. al 
will direct you. — Go 
- Zab whirled up 
“leading: the spare 1 
‘mount quickly!” Bate 


ae : 
on Sa ’siew b. 


Roi! is a 


oe siew d 


- secret self; the yearnings of a maiden, ‘ at 


_ wistfa, without veh var heres sweet. ea a he 1 ‘ma ee 


- avis target, Then: oe ete, ee 
- the man and woman stood peering through ae, 
| g the blank drapery of the storm. ys 
nd poe man : The girl suddenly ran to Million, flung” 
round. The bead glimmered “her arms about him, clung to him. A pas- 
ant against the ‘great nonee chest sion of sobs tore her throat and. bosom, 
: AS” Jimmy pulled trigger, “Oh, my little Gwarli—my ‘poor little 
€ boy. Zab leaped” on. him from. behind. Gwarli! Oh, m’siew’, can’t you help?” hers 
2 oe revolver slob hen in ‘the sand. vs cK sudden increase in ‘the wind sent them 


queer ‘effect. ast i ee oe willy nilly. Million tried to hold back a 
Two of the Kobsenieh, leveled the lances sudden roar from the south overpowered 
to charge at the American, but Goombah the screams of the woman. Million looked. 
‘roared something in Arabic. They reversed Three huge pillars of sand had writhed up 
‘their lances to strike the American, while out of the desert, and their whirling ae 2 
the man from Arkansas struggled. with the playing upon the earth screamed like a 
young panther who pinioned his arms from prodigious emery wheel. The columns — 
_ behind. He fired at the boy’s legs between staggered this way and that. Their a 
his own. He twisted his wrist and tried a were lost in the dun,and flying heavens. 
~ desperate shot. at the Targui just as he Two of them approached each other and a 
_ swung the screaming girl across his pommel. blaze of lightning roared through the sand 
The raider was about to vault after her, cloud. The heat became unbearable: : 
5 oe a squat figure. darted under the giant. Suddenly out of the hurtling gloom ap- 
Gw arli_ tipped up a cane which he held in peared the dwarf, flying frantically toward 
* nis mouth. His” jaws puffed. -A fleck of. the man and woman. His short ee 
crimson flipped against the taider’ Ss cheek blurred with motion. Immediately behind 
and stuck. him lunged the huge white stallion, rider- 
=) Phe ‘Polossus Stopped seoekaell as if some less, his tone teeth nipping at the Bakwa ie 
a te ‘idea had. suddenly: struck him. “He Aicha shrieked. Million leveled his Colt — 
~ reached up and pulled the little dart out of and snapped on empty chambers. ee | 
his flesh. Aicha clambered down on the the shriek of the woman startled the Ea Pe 
: : other. side of the stallion. Gwarli turned - gnome. He went out of stride. ‘The stal- as 
ae and darted away through the sandstorm. lion reached him. Next moment the beast - 
> The’ escaping» dwarf suddenly flung the swung the dwarf in air shaking him like ‘a 
-Targat into action. He shouted at his men, rat. It dashed the object in its mouth into 
leaped up on the stallion. ‘Next moment the sand and struck at it with terrific hoofs. - 
Zab had ‘remounted, and the: whole band He tramped it in the sand. _ HA 
ne. plunged: after the ‘dwarts. ean 2 Million ran in giddy with horror. ean 
ar bet shouts were audible for a moment, grabbed a flying rein. He beat the stallion 
| ak then lost in the tempest. Aicha ‘and - over the head with the butt of his revolver. 
‘Million stood peering after the chase. ‘The The furious animal swung the man off his” 
horsemen spread out ag if spearing a wild feet and came down stiff legged on the ob- 
‘boar. For a while Million could see the ject of its fury. At last Million succeeded : 
quat figure dart this way and that with in jerking off a piece of his shirt and fling- a 
unbelievable speed. Zab made a cast, and ing it about the brute’s eyes. The stallion } 
the dwarf made a twist. and seemed to shoot quieted down, trembling and snorting. | 2S a 
‘ight under his horse’s belly. whe siny In the sand, almost under Selim’s Hoole. 
tu i alee ran into ee ua on — left. He was little more than a pair of onal ‘Tarkish 


> reapp e en “was Agee again. “The Sony | gettied in its Abe cand ee crevices sof | its 
hemse ves became de, a : ae ea POG eu rar) 


re “thosted at ae ae 
Come here!” oe 


Boe! and gasping. | 
: ayaa Selim in the fangs of the wind. 


_ They gave the stallion his head. He * 
. : ipesed northward with the storm, ps : 


east. Going at full speed, the gale tore at 
: _ their backs with kiln-like heat. 
ness of sand smothered them. Clouds of 


sand hurtled past the laboring horse. — 


- The whole surface of the desert seemed < 


moving, lifting in air, in plunging sheets. 
_ Waves of it reared up higher than palms; 


now and then a bloody gleam of the ay. 


exposed their whirling contours. 
= Somehow the Arab kept his feet. 
Bo ahead, in a fitful gash of light, the © 


She veered to oe ee a : chie. ot te 
“The: two succeeded dn 3 


A dark- 


Sud- a 


and ee of fhe ken y : 
A. faint ray of light 
trance disclosed his iss 


the Maske walls with aor prem eee 
where he was. He looked. back. at thes oe 
Pe es Feel bad, Aicha?” i 


- American saw an arch made of stone and on 


Cece as it appeared. 


The stallion swerved into the lee abe some~ 
‘The. sudden cessation of the hot: 
"pressure on Million’s back almost unhorsed — 
him. The animal came down to a walk, - : 


“thing. ; 


“nosing his way along some solid masonry. 
Sescen tly the steed must have entered some 

| _ aperture, for the shriek of the sand became 
muffled, oe atmosphere still, the heat less 
_ choking. - 


Million did numbly to the g ae E He « 


Vw he made a geass to hobble the © 


a Senne! movement: 
took. the girl. He stood for a moment hold- 
ae her, eee and aes spi ite out the 


arms. “The hoe was a “The 1 moment 
“he oahed it he slept. Outside the simoon 
_ tormented the earth. ge Ne : 


cH APTER ‘XI - & ee | 


“THE DESERT DREAM, ne o unas 


Soe acu nace int He oe 
"a minute piecing together reality out 

of confusion when he became aware that a_ 
‘woman eile Seals him, ‘sobbing: ae ‘sat 


broken walls. ve Darkness swallowed it. ad 


He chee. up a ergy, inex it is s peste << 


- us “ Well,” he said 
"buried, the world is is 


Swi me, are ene ore : ee % 

A Oh nd, pol? ‘She began wo shudde 
“ ‘No, indeed, mse? © 
Million bestirred 1 himsel to 


” 


“ What are you crying % ut 
“ ele m'siew’, soe w. 


Teepe ead set oe 


a his grave | 1 
will” sit in the 
~ desert withe 


maiden— ~? 


it would de: no 


so near the animals he qidn’t have any 
soul. But. something stopped him. He 
was not ‘prepared to state that the little 
creature who had died in service of a gro- 
sque- asin: had not some. manner of 


# vebane,! fe = suggested ea “ some 
-woman’s. soul will come back with him—”’ 
The Mooress looked at bin reproach 


In Anne he ee as est. up to 
elieve that heaven was practically a fe- 
male institution. Not that it was exclusive. 
van might. get in if he produced certain — 
piritual credentials, but no male in Lonoke 
vad them except the preacher, a pallid 
youth who played the organ every Sunday, 
and two Methodist. deacons, while it was 
: Snes well understood that every woman 


ot that the women were particularly good, 
ut their faults were so piffling no one. be- 
ieved they would be barred. 
Million had never questioned this naive 

article of faith, and to find Aicha holding © 
- the reverse gave him a curious shock. How- 
ever, he conjured up a new and quite a 
_ material solution to the dilemma. — : 

“T tell you. what. We've got to ride 
back to Ghazoul, anyway. We might find — 
‘him, see him back and’ bury him ‘prop- 


Sie eat = 


ee ook ne bent sally. De 
“We couldn’t find him, m ’siew’, ‘and if ~. 
we should, he is So—so big, we > could not 
lift him to the horse.” 
“ Q-oh!” gasped Million ne a ies 
erstanding: of whom she. was talking — 


new twinge came t0 his foes He 
e to his feet and shrugged his shoulders. 
he American: resolution to see the bet- 


: of f things. He Rae and lifted | 


SES dioudht of ett Gwarli 


n the village could pass the examination. _ 


-~ stone work slept in the morning shadows. 


‘He nee the sand from her <n 


« 09 


‘yi Didn't you eee him Tast night?” she ] 
asked quickly. nen 
“T_T thought I did. 7 He Coed Spit 2 
‘the empty chamber blankly, then said more, > 
cheerfully, “Oh, well, he’s around. here 
somewhere—Goombah never did tie him.’ >: 
These phrases were more confident than a 
Million felt, but the girl was so overwrought 
that ‘he ‘wanted to put on a cheerful face. _ 


eee rps © 


“TI wonder what sort of village we are — us 


“in?” she speculated as they followed Selim’ S 
tracks to the entrance. Boe 

“ Kybele or Tibbu, something like: thee ak 
Even if Selim’s gone we can hire horses — fe 
or camels. I like riding camels: I rode 
one once at a street fair. Paid a dime. ee 
Ever on one?” pee 

She shook her head with hep tes en ay 
together to keep them from trembling. bos 
gether they passed out through a tunnel- 
like entrance onto the level desert. A cool 
breeze played out of the north and overhead ee 
the sky smiled a profound blue. No natives | i 
were in sight. cre ae : | 

Immediately around the pair lay broke oo 
walls and displaced masonry. A quarter of 
a mile to the east-a large, circular ruin of 


Then Million noticed the chamber which 
had furnished the sleeping quarters was of 
a strange shape indeed. The two had to 
walk away from it a little way before they Ae 
realized what it was. Their chamber was — 
the north pier of an ancient arch. which | 
stood buried in the sand, perhaps halfway 
to its spring. On its face was a, half-oblit- 
_ erated inscription in Latin. Million looked vay 
curiously at the ancient monument ae ie 
translated what remained of the legend: | | 


. perpetual memorial meena viceadous: ” 
. , » illustrious name shall forever ae Gon 
tablet 


eagles” 
in the memory of mankind . 
- imperial decree ... -tus... 


As ee read this Ree oe ian ane cee 
on the crumbling triumphal arch, he teal- 
ized he had wandered into one of ee, i 
Roman ruins that mark ee wastes 3 of ve 


te 


ence years ‘ago. “The al tive: he a: 
_ he saw about the place was a bat EEE ‘into 
- head down from a crevice of the arch. ened | 
_ “T—I wonder where ine horse is?” won- Jimmy peered toward 
dered the girl, — - with misgivings, 
2 — We'll find him sticking among these § “ Aicha, perhaps you'd bette 

- houses somewhere, ‘s said Lacie “You he suggested. x“ ores horse x 


Geena arclies scattered ona like this.- in the ode and Wee for me. 
_ They go out of date and nobody knows “Must I stay, she asked ily 
a ine they are all about. Now, in America, “ “by myself, in that place where bats live? 
we make wooden ones. We put up a fme “Not. unless you want to, of cours 
: one across Broadway to celebrate the home-— “may be a hard walk, though. 
coming of the boys. Then next week, be- able*to see ten or twelve n 
- fore anybody forgot who the boys were or horse i is not there.” uA oe 
what they did, we took it down.” Jimmy - 
~ shook his head whimsically. “It’s a great ‘The Gecion pies 
mistake to go off and leave ’em like this Manlike, he assumed it was his comp 
and have ’em turn into puzzles—” 2) SEDs that. drew her into an romising - 
ee his: light words he was uae walk. He — bean pace to hers an 
her 


“ 7; suppose ‘this was to gene some con- 
_ queror and they thought he would be im-— with ee ek 
mortal and a rabbit. But she | 
noe “Yes, no doubt, : “He walked oe cleat belief in its W 


“tracks, Se .. 
Sure te dees prints bees at the en- : oie ne 

“trance of the north pier, turned the corner She looked | up z at his with 

of the arch and headed southwest. From — in her dasle Oe which | Milli 

- the first the tracks were planted in wed fathom, 

_ separated groups of fours. = oe Will I Hae to do this all th 
Jimmy showed them to fhe girl, “« You : alter we reach Biskra?” ae 

“see these” are ‘running tracks along here, S rer for it 


in he sunshind: A little farther on ‘hell him. 
settle down to a trot, then a walk, and final . 
ly he'll. stop, and. we'll catch him.’ ee to ‘amuse ‘you; 
a Do: you Suppose he will let you catch hoot ite 
hime? sce ws oe shrunk 
ee Sure, Arabian horses are noted for their “Ttit” 
‘ _ gentleness.” s . 


a ilu 
sl ‘into ne ney ee ae 

cheer- —It_ seemed to Million 2 as Sif all this scene 
go on were lost in a black night. It seemed that 


os 


- the revelers who had once lived and loved 
in. ‘those little montis villas had somehow 


me ( to each 


S ue te eatiey ee ‘ awwicied all ihe ee 
- 3 he 2 eu» at ness Spreads over oe desolate re The 


“She ¢ drew a slong, un- oe ee eked at the eke arch, we 
eae “ which, over a thousand years ago, some 
Ogee ec ea - warrior had passed with victorious, eagles, 2 


all: that remained oe a pees oe cap- ; : 
tives, no doubt, had fought and. perished - 
to amuse their is ewe for one own day a 


on: ee Ke ag ik < = gone. ‘Night aad engulfed ra “And as 

Se ee ee they went, so the fulgor of sunshine which _ 
et LOC must still ‘peooded: over this necropolis would — 
number of times. He likewise go. “The = sun was 4 ee ve 


| eres for water. T have some ‘ess night. | ee 
ought: to be able to shoot a —A vast loneliness came over “Million. He ee 
nd ’m § going ‘to gs one danced at Aicha, aching to communicate _ 

_ this melancholy conceit and so dissipate _ 

_ it, but he had no hope of ever guar o 
her his fantasy. UA 
And as the girl ‘ee fomand: the ruins - ae 
her own face was full of wistfulness and 
sadness. Each of the two was profoundly — : 
ee alone in the empty expanse of sand. Milk — 
: | lion’ s eyes moved aimlessly about the bad ; 
tureless horizon. | 

x As he looked he. suridenly rece out a 
oe hand and stopped Aicha. “ Vonder’s ed 
- horse—let’s go get him.” 
d _ Both eyed the distant cae Then te 
: girl said: “We might as well wait her 
he Some one is riding toward us.” 
‘The silhouette developed into a Targu 
yw on a white horse. At a glance Million 
analyzed the situation. The raider band 
- had split up and were searching every pos- _ 
rch, sible hiding place for the fugitives who 
s. had killed Goombah. Das. cde turn ed es 
and inetd | Ge cay i oe 


then: drew the hammer back for a shot of his ghastly tone, “ put Tm n 


: ~ ternative for the girl into words. delight weeping for me. I saw her in this” - 


out of fever-polished eyes, then got a leg cuttlefish—of the piping in the simoon. — { 


a \ Aches you had better get Lage tr Mi 
me now. You don’t want to get shot ac. “Goo 
__ cidentally.. I’m sure there'll be trouble.” ingly, “ don’ 

He got out his Colt, whirled the cylinder delirious—mad._ cl 
to see there was no sand in the action, “I’m poisoned,” whisp 


‘precision. “never so sane. ‘All my Mile before I have 
OEE get the man I can crore catch been mad, m’sieu’, but not now. Last nig] a 
his horse, and we'll go back together. If as I lay poisoned. in the desert I had a _ 
I don’t—” He did not put the other al- vision. I saw this slender moon of my — 


_. Million laid down on his belly in he place. I saw her rise in the night, loose 
sand to steady his shot and reduce the Selim, and drive him into the night thats ce 
target of his body. He took the short — he might search: for me. Now a have come | o 


barrel of his revolver in both hands and for eee Metco Ae aes : 
a. Bt the bead on the approaching figure. ss ‘He was still ancy aude the: neare ae 

--He laid a finger on the trigger and began | he came the more _ terrible he grew. A 
‘ to squeeze. oS shudder went over Million as” he thought — 


_ Suddenly the girl shviched: of the work for him to do. He began oer 
“Don’t shoot! isin It’s Goombah ing, talking quickly. © sat 2 


Pasi? o> “ Goombah—step! : Ins 
ho) a CODE cory ia fired an accidental up to the arch—out of a sun. cre: 3° 
G shot. He jumped up. : ‘binning up with fever? 0. otes ee 

_: “ What—Goombah?” The poisoned manenaie a tana: iainila! = 


As the horseman galloped closer Minion. ie I am not one of the Turks, m’sieu, who | 

BY baad ‘hardly have recognized the man sit in the Rue de la Kasbah and gaze and 
from Ouarglum except for his ragged desire and turn away. I miust7) 4c | 

clothes. The Targui’s face was haggard  “ Goombah!” gasped Million, | cocking ey 

and his eyes sunken. As he rode he held the hammer again. “If you don’t ‘stop— - 

to the high pommel of the Arabian saddle she’s a -woman—anything else in_ ube 3 es 


as if he were a tyro in horsemanship. He _ world but—she’s a woman—Goombah!” 


was without any sort ‘of weapon,’ °°o:" > ds “My desiress more tersible: aos your 
‘Million lowered his Colt and went for- bullets. an sie BUY Ne aa t et 
ee with a complete change of attitude. — The American diew on ie nee chest 
“ What’s the matter, Goombah? Can I with a shaking hand. “ ‘Goombah,” ue he> . 
‘help YOUR ge. - warned and begged through a dry mouth ae 


The man of tbe ee pulled up his “ three more steps, and: T=?) 3's 
stallion and whispered: “T have come for The giant appeared not to hear ine He 
the girl, Monsieur PAmericain.” came on slowly, straight against the ‘muzzle mil 
The whisper out of the vast chest was of the pistol, his Ses) eas fixed on nthe 
appalling. He was now within fifteen feet girl. pom oy 
of Million. For a moment he sat staring Jimmy node Gi the ‘fight ‘ith? the : 


over the horn of-his saddle and slid to the ~ centered his bead on the man’s heart. si 
ground. He almost fell at the impact, then: “ Vour last stepy Goombah. Ph eg 


. Ete to his feet and stood tottering = The Targui appeared not. to see the man rod 
Million stood Detatine at the words and at all. He held. out his: bina le 
; WANNER. oc 5 - crescent. moon—” < 
“What did you ane he asked, unable : leezed 
to credit, his ears,..> 3. army fashion “Aor 


““T have come for the girl,” repeated the Suddenly @ ‘fot; paralyzing pain sh 
poisoned man, and he began advancing to- through his- right | ‘shoulder. — eae 
_ ward her slowly, a terrible stricken giant. | ae his Pistol. ‘swung down 


s a aie the aaier ‘Soutine a thee of ae 
‘ited er meet, Sometimes - gti for nen ea 


On the pe hicaoan a caravan en 
or oe route from Biskra to Bou Ghazoul called 
2 nsport of at it the ruins. at was Aaa ansiie af t two wt 


~ seconc ene was ‘aed of gues and 
‘Judith Montfairly, with two camels and an 
extra driver. — G ee 

_ Mendier was not aed to hak al - : 


my” among the ruins, puzzling over unde- | a 


; mr 7 Oya y again, ee oe ie Pease se had 


a ees 2 ee i ing the | boll eesiil papal oe had NE 
ill had cee there was a 1 himself i in the etna: and a ae of 


dace oe a “and had | gone for aid. 
-. —— drifted © 


< ee for. the rel to Gadde oes Seharas - 
- He “had almost concluded the negotiation 
in Algiers, ‘when the chief mysteriously dis- 
_ appeared. His name was Goombah Das. 
to. hace ~ Was he with the band Million had seen? 
- Million said there was a leader of some 
such name, and gave the route: taken *y 
the departing sane 


Bi eh 


last seen a ot that “what "be Fe pe 


honor, according as them as had wide open 
or ‘Shut up minds might Thinks hi 2 
“ An’ I ’ope,” he continued in’ his ad- 


ae dress to space, “ if the gentleman ever gets 


a clew to a certain hobject, ’e will remem- 


te ne my hold hoffer of ’arf and ’arf on the © 
stock market winnings and put ’is hinfor- — 
a mghon hat a ’onest man’s disposal.” 
- Then Feggy turned to the shadoof to 


ae his turn drawing water for the camels. 


hung the evening star. 
“You are not bitter, are you, Jimmy?” 
asked the girl after a while. | 


- When darkness came on the 
brought out their curious native instru- 
- m™ments—kamenjas, - 


snitras, 
and began a minstrelsy in the firelight. 


Arabian music has seven keys where Euro- | 


pean music has only two, the major and 
minor. 
mess to their “noubahs that Million | had 
never heard. 
OAS? they played in the shadows, their 
modulations recalled cadences of a piper al- 
lowing himself to be buried in the simoon 
in order to save a woman. And SOmchOW 
he was comforted. 

One of the drivers lifted a biedine tenor 
and sang of love, of harem bars and the 
_ burden of the desert beyond; 6.37 


A hand touched Million’s ~ shoulder 
: the sound one. ; : 


“JT may sit out here with 3 you, may - 
mot, Jimmy?” 

« Why, of course, Judy.” ~He moved 
over, taking care of his arm, and mane: a 
- place for her. | 

The tenor sang on, in eed intervals, 
“trying to express the inexpressible. Low in 
the west, past the crumbling triumphal arc, 


fi 


“No-o. No, not at all. 


_very glad.” 


—& And perhaps s some day air tell. a 


just what did happen, Jimmy?” enka’ 
ey Phere’s, not much to tell, Judy.” 
“No?” Her voice was low, as if he had os 


rebuked ery.) 
on don’t mean it like that, Judy. d 


i Fe 
ude have nls Slee, to ve any chance 
oe Sie: to get it; no matter whether the cir 
~ gumstances’ Secnfed to. reflect honor or dis- , 
i Aebens “accompaniment | 
unnamed chords. ntfai 

asked just audibly, ‘ “ And has. it left yo ) 
so very hurt, Jimmy—your shoulder?” _ a fe 


drivers — mothering him, tremulous to tears. 


and rebads— 


This gave a range and sensitive- 


ane (3 Yes. 9900 ae oe. ies 


_ dream, when I knew—reality_ 


sweet the night is.” 


there is no such thing as. night, Jimmy. 


I think when 5 
it all gets a little away tron me, I. shall be 


At last Mi 


“Not so very, Judith” Oar < 
“ Will it ever be cured?” 
“YT think it has. been cured, sade ever | 


‘ since somebody set out in the desert to find | 


me, but 1 didn’t knew it??:2)) a a 
“Then somehow she had him in her arms, a 


_ A vast and solemn peace- flooded : a : 
Hott: Amid the passion of Melik’s | singing, 


he could hear the murmur of the pulse in” 


Judith’s neck. His fevered ‘arm eased off 
into the luxury of a wound at rest. ce . 
“TF wonder where they are?” he whis 
pered At last. 9 Se SOG aes 
OW hot puny ne ie 
“The Targui_ and the . gin.” wos i 
—“T hope they are happy.” Be fe : 
- “Indeed, so do I, Judith. 
“Was she: the one—whie: did iw ” “She 
touched his wounded shoulder. : 


-“ Somehow I thought 50.” There, was. a- 
pause, then Judith whispered, Cok can hard- — 
ly blame her, dear. Not long ago. ts could — 
have stabbed somebody for—oh, for- wa n- 
dering off in such a wild fashion after a 

was So. close. a4 
at home—” ea Re 
After a long while the man said, “ “ How 


And the girl replied tt Spietines I ‘think 


iti is bead the blue shadow of perpetual day.” 
‘sang on beneath ‘the. fee eS 


age ‘through ant Tonner, ‘Saha ition 


fee ne wife ease oy Soyo on of 


Dae 0. tourist ore aad bids paitle of 
hypnotism, illusion, catchpenny. — 
- When the party reached Algiers, ‘Million 
feos: that Panimorpholos had set up as a 

_ breeder of Arabian horses. He had a sta- 
3 ble of two mares, a black and a bay, and 
- both were in foal by very fine sires, so the 
black boy said when Million persuaded 
him to talk one day. eo See 
_ Several months after these. Et: Ma- ee 
jor Peleurie organized the Roudaire Irri- 
nd gation Company. “He was fusnished with 
f 1c considerable funds dant a certain ‘successful is 


ae 


ie 


pene the re ; 


; named SOE | . 
In about two years thes “Millions Pay : 
ae returned to England because Algiers Ss 
__ was no proper place to rear a aged oy and . & 
e his wee sister. CoS ee On a a 


= Ss nioweee, picnic, oe einer, es. 

tening, wake, or any form of amusement . 

_ whatsoever accompanied by any young man 

_ if he could Lapa it; and a thought ~~ : 

could. ie co 
“And ‘there ou are, as ‘the sherift said 

ul d “when pe Since the: thief. 7 a 


sie a es a urn eset ia ve - ‘ ois ioe ADMIN wha s 
Ye) Oe P, - = A DEAT 2 Y Le} r 
* aR Nee Nees Piatt mo he “ae x : : 


variable escort. 


Nee an Paris had shaped on ‘Ninth: Avenue 
ai hen Kitty Kelly came tripping along, 


Homer would have been out of ‘a job; the 


Golden Apple of Venus a Kelly” trinket, ( 
_ Helen at home with the children, and Troy 
 unsacked. ‘Hence no Tliad. 


A sure cure for the aes was Kitty, 


oo ‘Jet Jocks, eyes twin midnight pools, Mara- 
schino cherries for lips, peaches and cream 


- complexion, teeth pearls of great price, 
and the lines of a cup defender. Bring on 


or your. Marys, Beras, Lillians, and Vivians— 
of screen and stage, and Kitty would have 


been a searchlight amid tallow candles. 


And there were a whole lot worse-look- 


ing fellows than Danny Meehan in the 


_ Ninth Ward. Straight as a lance; supple — 
and strong; red-headed; blue eyes that. 


_ snapped or twinkled with equal *celerity; 
anda mouth that grinned or snarled as the 


occasion demanded. He had a Hibernian 
joy at warfare, and an invincible faith in 


‘his own physical prowess. 


Bring a Kitty and a Danny ne 


and you have the irresistible force and ‘the 
immovable. object. 
In the beginning Kitty set much store by 


Danny. Hurrying home of a night from. 
her work in a great department store, she 

had been tracked by one of the beasts that. 
But just as the wolf 


prowl a large city. 
was about to gobble Little Red Riding 


Hood, he found himself smitten hip and 


thigh, and retreated a sadly sae and 
disgruntled animal. 


Under such auspicious circumstances did 


a Danny make his initial bow to Kitty. 
Thereafter for a space he was her in- 


divil.” In fact, she went further, and said 


all Mechans were “ diyils,” so it was natu- — 
Danny’s grand-— 
- mother was a Daugherty, so. it caplet ae : 


rally to be expected. 


reflection on. her own kin. 

Be that is it may, the fact remains ‘that 
Danny could scent a battle from afar; and 
right joyously would he-hasten to the spot, 


and if possible be one of the. be : 
ee you rey only yet the e 
Kitty was. road -thinded, and did not — 


: ul the fray. 


object to a moderate amount of fighting. 


from he prem es 
lost most of their 1 
: tempers has ‘the: pro 


‘out with.” oe 


pair was interrupted by Mr. Meehan. Miss 


himself, until the night he started to see 
lightning, — thunder, sky-rockets, | meteors, 


But Cupid is a weak lit- 
tle fellow when pitted against Mars. Dan- 
—ny’s grandmother said he was “ full of the” 


sign was ot the Kelly door-mat th é ext 
time Mr. Meehan put in an appearance. 

“Vou ought to be up at the zoo among 
tite other wildcats,” was Kitty’s valedic- 


to tory. - “Tl stay in the house the rest ae 


my life before Vd be seen on the street ee 


z sion you again.” 


“ That’s where you th mye ti. Dan- 
ny hoarsely, bs unless it’s yourself Reed go. 


“Td like to: see the bes Fi ‘you stop 
anybody from taking. me out, ee deter fs 
scormiully 595: 

- “Unless you go blind i in a @ buy ‘that’ 8: 
exactly what — re. going to See," Ses 7 Be 
Danny. fees 

Jimmy Manabe etabited Ae Re ey 
select dance given by the “ ‘Social Five.’ a 
That is, he conducted Miss Kelly as far as 
the entrance to the festivities, when the 


Kelly did not attend the ball, and Rite. 
Monahan paid the lady dentist on Twenty- 
Third Street a bit over a hundred for’ Te- nes 
pairs. Cate ve s 

Eddie Riley had ue ends ‘opinion. oo 


3 Lightnin’, ” accompanied by Kitty. On 
the way to the theater Eddie encountered — 


and shooting stars. It wasa matter of ten | 
days before Eddie resumed his poe as 
charioteer of a five-ton Lrockss 2S 
Thenceforward the young » men or” ‘the nak: 
Ninth Ward shunned iia 8 as ee he 
were Medusa, ee ee oe 


Maori burnec 


“RE ao. this is “Wilfred taney,” a) cs ro- 
- claimed: Kitty. oe 
_ “ Wilfred!” aad ‘Mr. Kelly. 
“Ves, it’s rather an unusual name,” ee 
apologized Mr, Clancy, “but my other, : 
ie was very fond of ‘Iyanhoe.”” oo 
ae ot ‘I never cared to smoke. i. ‘Mr. Kelly 
briefly” responded. : 
oe Oh, but this is a book Tm speaking - 
ip of,” explained Wilfred. oe 
- Mr. Kelly was not oan impressed a — o 
‘Wilfred. ~ Next morning at_ breakfast, he 
a to his daughter: ae 
“Ts that the Dempsey you was going tar 
vamp? Sure, if Danny Meehan ever ‘ae 
eyes on that bucko, he'll take him apart — 
as see what makes him tick. I thought at 
- first it was one of them wax dummies from — 
I never heard of patente 
- ealled: Wilfred before. That’s the name = 
a cat or a goat—not a man.” 
: be -* Ain’t the Clancy part. of it all ee 
Se us Ue ee p - father?” inquired. Kitty, a can have him, a 
e a lioness of meat and she'll eat Bae the other to Pat or Mike if you like : 
; ee : ee os oy ee at better.” ok ® ee 
“Keep him out of the way of that Men : 
: a ee ab life. han lad, or heal be spread all over the 
se se its s savor. | ‘Hence Ninth Ward,” was her father’s warning. 
: Mr. Ccy became a came visitor at to . 


ton oe quips hn ene any place of aiden, or even 5 
eS sno gh him to ipsa home with her of an . 


\ as pao one mies” nor a: ae. to gree a pollsiat. onl a 
nd ; of hot mush. money on her. It was indeed a vara ii 
ee be eae to call on your: in New York. | : : oe 
ah | Munmured in dying: calf Kitty’s “ buddy ” and soutien “was one 
ee . Yo Annie Cassidy, who lived across the street a 
‘There were” a _and-worked in her store. : 
t it house. — ie _ One moming, as ae Sekcs to her ¢ em 


j er eyes big with noe 
Sate know -. “Didja hear about Danny. Mechan?? 
assent, ae: by nes Juco es ag 


ing. eee 
nae Well, he fase,” ¢ replied one ay but” 
last night he beat some fellow up, and my 
brother says the fellow’s hurted bad, and — 
_ Danny’s liable to go over the road. He’s 

locked up, and my brother says he can’t | 

get out on bail till the man is better.” 
ay ‘Fifty years from now will be soon 
‘enough to bail him out,” said Kitty. | 


It was the game morning that Wilfred o 


approached. Kitty with temptation. 

“J don’t s’pose there’s any -use asking — 
you to go to a ball up our way??? he | in- 
quired plaintively. : 8 
“When?” said Kitty. ee 
“To-morrow night.” Pk 

+ “Lead me fo it.” 

, a “ Then you'll really go?” 
 « “ Come for me, and me be waiting on 
st the steps with hells on.’ : 

_ < Thus do the three weird sisters spin the 

‘threads of fate. — 
 : “Tm advisin’ you not. to go out oie 
that clothes-horse,” warned Mr. Kelly. 

_ “Tf Meehan runs into the pair of you 

air'll be full of feathers.” 

Oe He can’t, ? said, Kitty: © he’s locked 
: arg: 3 : y a : 

ser Maybe hed is, and maybe re isn’t,” was 
her. father’ S sage reply; ae lad” has a 
- pull.” OSes ; 

: The fet: of the ball. found: Kitty and 
her swain | footing it merrily along Ninth — 
Avenue in the: oe oe the Elevated sta- 
tion. - 

A cluster of eee ‘were standing at the 
_ corner of Twenty-Second Street. At their 


ae HE 


approach, one of the group detached him- 


self and blocked the path. Kitty’s heart 
stood still. It was the dreaded foe. 
© Good evening to you, Miss Kelly,” said 

A ‘Danny pleasantly. 


Os the film title for “ 


| ene Ae Ore pe and. aolend 


butcher, leaned in the door of his ee 
a wide rn. on Ube fat Rin ay 


| only grinned, and id wrapped | her lose i in his: 
BONS. eS oe eee : 


as Wilfred Clancy’s s elbow struck his rather _ 
- prominent stomach. — Wilfred” was in the _ 


‘shop and out again in a second. And: 
he came out he had a cleaver in his 


: Clontarf, so did the English’ at Fontenoy. 
“Tt is the battle-cry of Ireland, a | spell : 


se oro sorry the evening’s | ST poiled,” aa eee ‘ 
LS ; 


trilled Kitty. 


‘started to go to the ball, and to the ball. 


“ T see you nes one eo _ went forward to trip the Tight fantastic c to. 
: sy CAN EXPLAIN”. 


Stay. Hone: ” ‘Edgar Franklin’ gi: sare serial 
; that) ran. in Arcosy-ALtsTory Weexty fro, ‘N Deiat 19 to : 


yea ee he’s fell off the ‘Woolworth a see 


The crowd laughed, and Krausmier, ‘the 


 Rittey. steick ue it cae faoutty, ‘but i 


fi0% 


Krausmier gave vent to a tains: ee a 


As his feet struck the sidewalk, he emitted — 
a shrill yell. — a 
~The Danes oe that identical sound at 


death. «oo . 
: Danny Meehan ek one look at: th 
avenging | avalanche, and fled like a deer 
The king was dead. - Pad 
Wilfred stood breathing heavily as he 
“swung the cleaver 7.45 3) ead 


‘paid OT: guess you'll want to go. home.” os 
“For why? Home was never like this,” 
“You can buy another col- 
lar and tie right across the street. We 


we're going. Vd just. like: sh ‘00! ay m 
ee $0 stops.” : 
—-“So' would 1,” agreed: Wilfred. aN ee 

_ And hand i in hand Juliet and her Rom 


% e is D 7 th ~ cae 2 Re i a. * sor: 
Lo SUS PI ah e DA Rate ies oie 
a whey cag Shue 
% Yee ce Se AN ser, Fe, 
Pe iiernes od Sel eee 
» 


fgiSS TOMLINSON’S attention was 

./ § equally divided between her grape- 
VY & fruit, her guide book, and the open 
doorway. ‘Her. eyes. traveled with clock- 
work regularity~from one to the other till 


over again. — Ce 

weit last’ with nervous iste she ak her 
cnapkin from her lap, laid it across the open 
page of the book, shut the book and rose 
‘rom her chair. But before . she had time - 
to leave the table she saw a young girl, 
followed by a man, enter the dining salon. 
_ She sank down on her chair again with 
‘a.sigh ‘of relidt = a 
 “Y couldn’t imagine what had Hanpered, 
my dear, and was just starting to look for 
rou. she exclaimed as the girl took her 
~ place next to her at the table while the 
_ young: man sat opposite, 
‘much before. us we must hag started, you. 
Amow 4 

Sve: ‘been On oe famine Joan. 
* Algiers with the sun shining on it is a 


‘the circle was: cee bee began all 


“We have so - 


ae Sea asi ace town-—and lone 


she was still a little puasen to ane hetoelt 

so far from home with only Miss Tomlin- 
son and no one of her immediate cena 
which consisted of her father and brother. 
She and her father had taken yearly ram- 
bles to all sorts of out-of-the-way places. — : 

These had always been. during the sum- 
mer- months. This year, Joan’s first out 
of school, they had planned to start in 
April. The plans had been completed and : 
final arrangements made when her father — 
found it would be a to leave - 
“DURInESS: ney neice patie 

Joan would gladly hate given up” ne. 
trip, but almost before she knew it a friend | 
‘had slipped Miss Tomlinson in to take ‘her 
father’s place—they had left New York be- — 
hind—and were heading toward the Medi- : 
terranean. ; 

Joan had never met. Ibias ‘Tombusanr be- 
fore. She had been warmly recommended — 
as a most estimable companion—traveling — 
or otherwise—by this very recent and — 
alarmingly intimate friend of her father’ Bs 
_ She had a dim foreboding that when she 
- returned her position would no longer be at 
_ the head of the table—opposite her fhe ; 
but that this place would be occupied by. 
this same new friend. But this was some- 
thing she hardly admitted to herself. : 

Miss Tomlinson had been born in a antl 
_ provincial village in which she had spent 
some forty odd years of colorless existence. | 
As soon as a severe attack of soasicliness 
le she aus her aa on Po 


993 


* ae seemed very bewildering to the 


lady who had-never been outside Greenville moi 
Center belore.. 5 oc thing w 
She tried her conscientious eq to pres “ni 1] 


~ pare Joan with the same sort of knowledge, — 
or at least an inventory of the things one 
was ‘supposed to see. oe ‘Joan oe, re- 
fused to prepare, =: 

Joan. shocked the conservative “Miss 
‘Tomlinson by insisting that she wished to 
_ leave her mind a blank. In this way only 
could: she catalogue to suit herself the. im- 
pressions that came to her. 

So while Miss Tomlinson spent hours 


each day poring over an endless collec- — 


Paes 


tion of books, Joan was free to enjoy the 
same hours lazily with her brother’s old 
_ friend, Grant Allen. | 

The first day out Joan had recognized 
Grant. But it was not till the second day 
~ that: by fitting the name to the girl Grant 


had become convinced that Joan was the 
same short-skirted, bob-haired tomboy he 


_ had known at her brother’ s home. | 
‘He came to the immediate conclusion that 


died are many more years difference be 


tween fourteen and eighteen, than between 
_ eighteen and twenty-two. 

Grant had finished college he year be, 
Mote. and had spent the nine months since 
in an architect’s office. Pleased at the 
"progress he had made his father had given 
him six months of travel to equip him more 
fully for his chosen profession. _ 

It took several days for him to become - 
a to this grown- up, self-possessed, 
_ captivating Joan he had always considered 
a “nice kid.” 
_ thus lost, and tried to make up for it. 

- But Joan was elusive. She refused to be 


serious and accepted his devotion with an 


"indifference that kept him worried. 
‘They were all to go as far as Naples tos 
"gether. From there Grant was to take the 


Amalfi Drive for the sake of the old temples 
at Pestum. Miss Tomlinson and Joes were 


to go on directly to Rome. 


‘Now they had reached Algiers. ‘Gan fee 4 
‘more’ beside this one on shore and they — 
ie ue eer reach Naples. That meant to sorely : 
be Gi Joan still refused to 6 listen, the end. 


| expect to find ith 
Then he regretted the time — ; 


ae Goied. at a 
aecly he wished es 
two cae ‘still Tel le wou 
most of them. ® : ate e 

He wished there were some way of osing 
Tomly ue her, everlasting guides. ) ‘She : 


‘He ‘nate. i. tisk of plac to 
— than the Done on an ts 


i Saunas curious, dee it? v1 
and aoen would! like ote see eae 


= contae: 45 «just a inate Py 
ee 2355 ; ee 


tf If you can’t Ceseeuer 


* “Tt’s a well. known n 
a few seconds of « 
‘it—the | Notre ‘Dam 
donna. free ere 
“Ts not on. any oe 
topline was very, sitiv 
iaeomlee He. nothing . 


mused Joan. ¢ 
‘anaes we so ; 


_ Otherwise Tomly eonia fase att aidan and 


I “worry about the dangers of the desert or 


e e 80 montages Before us T don't va tae 
we: are going to get it all in.” 


-linson bustled from the table. ee 
: a Wait for me at the N otre Dame of the 


“ ‘Grant? o EGA Foati ee S 
there really such a thing as this Madonna?” 
es ve never seen it, but I’ve heard of it,” 
with a determined ‘set of the chin, ‘a and 
I’m going to find out.” 

‘ All right, 'l-be there, a faplaad: Joan, 


ready several yards long. Cousin Martha 
would never forgive her if she missed the 
Royal Palace. Sister Matilda. has a lean- 
ing toward ‘mosques—had_ it even as a 


over the front: fence in his anxiety to hear 
what the Botanical Gardens grow not in- 
cluded in his. seventeen acres and a half. 
. But Tl see what I can do about squeezing 
- in Notre Dame—even if it is. on me nes 
Tbe thes desert.” | 

ee You'll find me there waiting, le anid 
- Grant as eet hurried oe : | 


: on ae 


; a n, Joan stopped a minute by the ship’s 
ss il | watching ee small boats seu the 


nt eee on the vail. 
followed. 


- Miss wee eo 


notwithstanding “Tomly’ . list which is al- 


child. Brother William is already hanging © 


ae ne: walked: along. the joe ‘te her 


“she looked at Miss Tomlinson and repented. 


S # Rain.’ bo pe glanced approvingly at the : 


| possibly refuse to let her asa ie malin 


Joan waited to make sure that it hae 
- teally settled into a rain. Then hurrying — 
to her cabin she threw open the door and 
beheld Tomly fully eyed — -rainco 
overshoes, umbrella. . = 
On” ‘said Joan, “1 thought y you would 
hardly venture ‘ashore In the\ rain) yo 47, 
“It’s only a shower,” Miss Tannen 
spoke as though she and the weatherman _ 
were confidential friends. “ But, my dear 
‘Joan, you haven’t even started to Be a 
and we'll never have time.” 
“Tt won't take me a jiff,” broke in Joan. eo 
s You start on and I'll catch up with you 
before you get any distance at all.” ee 
When Joan reached the deck a few min- 


utes later she found Miss Tomlinson being | 


‘torn this way and that by ‘the various - : 


agents. Each one advocated his trip as the is 
most interesting, instructive, and complete. _ 
‘She was turning from one to the other ine : 
utter bewilderment. 


** It’s easy to settle.” Joan came quickly 
to the rescue. “‘ We'll take the one. es in- ne 


cludes the Black Madonna.” 


“Miss Tomlinson lowered her voice as if 7 ; 


it were something not to be mentioned out 
loud. : 
select this one as being the most complete.” 
She quickly handed the price of the trip to 


“No one has spoken of it. Weill” 


the agent standing nearest her. 9° 
She and Joan followed the guide into 
one of the small boats and were soon being : 
rowed toward shore. oN oy ae ee 
“ Don’t know how long I can stand this me 
wholesale sightseeing,’ mused Joan. © Then, ok 


as 


They were passing a large ship at anchor. — 


e Some one had remarked that she was the i 


Cambria on her way back to. America. - 


: ‘Miss Tomlinson fixed her eyes on ‘the huge = 
“Others ail 


ship with unmistakable longing. — Joan 


‘caught her wiping away a furtive tear when - 


she thought no one was looking, = - 
“ Poor old homesick Tomly.”” ae felt 


| < wave of pity for the little lady s 50 far from ans 
the home she had never left before. Ao 


_ As they reached the shore the weather o 


: 5 Sanat cleared. The : sun came out bright 
eS warm. ERE 8 Seg aes 


) eS ae. 


7 - cohiee loa pe picid curious 


all got in carriages and ‘were ‘soon 


rushed ‘madly — from. one ae of interest es 


to another. 


: Joan and her f iamily haa alone eee ; Joan nad giv 
i “ tours.” They had roamed about inde- | 


_ pendently, seeing the things that appealed 


to them regardless of those prescribed as : 


- desirable. 


As she drove ead one Sack to cane re 
see became increasingly rebellious. The 


ue ‘was swarming with sightseers. ss 


es They must be passengers from the Ho 
- other ship,” she decided once when their 


way was blocked by a cross-current | Ls 
pasts: equally averse to giving ground. — 


She began to wonder how she was going | 


Sto manage about getting out to Notre 


Dame of the Black Madonna. She had to | 


. : gah an impulse to take Tomly by the 
arm and run off with her. BG gs 


At last the carriages were left. rosie ae | 


ae they started on their trip through the 


Arab: Quarter. This was more to Joan’s 3 
liking. In spite of being personally con- 


uae’ she began to enjoy herself. - 


_ “T got a fine snap at that veiled woman — 


in the corner back there—did you see her?” 
she asked eagerly. : 


- Miss” ‘Tomlinson shivered. “ I don’t : see. 


a you wanted to take her picture—she 
tas perfect bundle of rags.” 
_ “Wait a minute, please,” ‘begged Joan. 


Po That was my last picture. Tve got to. 
: : . Joan, 

Miss Tomlinson was loath to oa but : 
- before she had time to protest Joan had o 


put in a new film.” 


- ‘filled her hands with things to hold. _ 
“ Here’s” ‘my camera: case, and my um- 


bea and, wait a minute—now I’ve got — 


~it—this old roll that I’ve just finished. I 


| "can’t reload without both hands free.” 
Joan took a new film from her pocket. : 


| St spoke rapidly while getting it in place. 


“Don’t you think; Tomly, we might 


"have a. try at ‘hunting up that Black Ma- 


_ finished this. trip. We must be most 


2 panion, Nae oes eae 


“ You look, Tomly, as 


lady looked ready to faint, 


Be: Hee | 
donna? I mean, of course, after we've 


Peer sah @ 


ee frot 1 


_ Miss _ Tomlinson had 


“« ‘What ig: ip she ¢ 


‘seeing ghosts. te 
“ They’ ve gone. We're | 


“Oh, the rest of the crowd, 
: es “That's fie Ve ca 


eT. and os = vi 


| Gocaae now and we’ve still plenty of time.” - group 


Y My-. dear child ” — Miss- Tomlinson ae 


~ trembled at the mere suggestion —* i would - saw t 


“no more think of Seas out on ‘the ae 


des heen. Mees. 
| : ee: a pes of the language. — 
: cee understand oles we ask 


ie learn, ” r ornned, fou | 
Sse Besides. Tm Seponsibte to your ier 
f anything should happen—he—” 

_ “ Why it’s what I’m used to having hap- 
“pen,” began Joan. Then noticing how pale 
‘Miss Tomlinson had grown and how she 
was trembling she | grew ay sym- 

Pathetic. Renae oe ) ao. 

oes perfectly all right.” > She patted 1 the 
older woman confidently on the arm. “ All 
we have to do is to keep on. We're bound © 
to run into a party ‘sooner or later. 
Remember there are two big liners—per- 
haps more—turned loose in this city. We 
couldn’t miss them all if we tried.” : 
Bnet how can we tell which way to go— 
and we're losing valuable time—and, -what 
if the ship — should - sail without. ‘us—and 
_your- father will never forgive me?” wailed 
Miss Tomlinson as she took a few steps 


‘up, then came back and stood shaking with 
nervous fear at Joan’ s side. 

we'll go down the steps of 
= eae took the lead followed by — 


S ‘Miss 


ae — would let her. ave “The Mediter- 


‘a that worry. “What i we. “a 


- stood rooted, to the spot unable to take. an-— 


ing of her Aer 


‘people. 


_ way and she sank down on the step. “She” 


down, changed her mind and: took as many ~ looked to her feverish imagination eager fo. 


Tomlinson as quickly as her trem- | 


Ulires'¢ minutes. aie de ade the turn. 
eC JOane She glanced back. Then she 


There, not one hundred sari bee ‘ans 
& sunny open square. It was ‘filled with 
Beyond it stretched the blue 
waters of the sea with the bs iat Te 


‘Alitted busily about. 

But Joan! ; 
seen! She had entirely disappeared from 
the face of Algiers! : 7 

Miss Tomlinson stood a in rainates” 
dazed. She couldn’t think, or speak, or 7 
‘move. At last, with hand: still Sprain ue 
against her heart, she took the few eee 
between her and an approaching native. — 

“ Have you seen anything of 4. young» me S 
girl—an American?” It sounded like a 
strange voice that accosted so boldly the 
Arab as he shuffled past her. ee a ’ 

Without even a glance i in per direction he | 
kept on his way. = 

Miss Tomlinson’s knees suddenly: gave i : 


put a shaking hand over her eyes to shut | 
out. the rows of dingy white buildings. © S 
With their single door, usually open, a : 


a 


devour whoever might come too near 2). 
‘This picture slowly fading, she saw in its — 
place a quiet village street shaded by elms. — 
‘The white house shone as if freshly painted, iM ; 


at last she became. conscious ee a voice : 
somewhere behind her. ‘It sounded gay and 
_famiiar. oY ; : 

“Too tired, Tomly, to go back up the se 
street a way?” | | ee 
: ‘The voice sounded like Joan’ a Was it ae 


. % aes ionie oy ; 
Fl quickly to. 


ie? 


the quay. 


fen couldn’t see you anywhere. © 

a some dingy house had swallowed you up. after the party of 
Pee Ge When they were hina. 

boat that \ was eke car : 


oe You ted NGuiersiend? Le 


quivering figure. = MEER Bore 
- Tremblingly Miss Toate ‘explained, 
‘It was as _ 


lk didn’t know what to do next.” 


ee ‘Tam ee cess ‘hs penitent. 


async out fed, all at one asd he: same _ 
time, Tt was so curious I forgot seh Rre 


else.” 


Olt, ‘we ever ee back to the ship in 


ae I feel I never want to leave it again — 


oe we a back to America,’ 2 waited Miss 


Bienen of your ome like jennie up ‘iat 
Notre Dame of the Black Madonna?” . 
- Joan ‘was not easily discouraged, but she. 
eek to wonder if after all she would be 
able to manage the little lady who still. 
"trembled as she helped her down the steps. — 

- Miss: Tomlinson soon made it quite plain 
Y iat there was not the slightest chance; 
a there had, never been and there never 
~ would bess 

et few minutes later ‘they Ee the 
sunny open square. Miss Tomlinson — 
_ breathed a heartfelt sigh of relief on seeing 
a party” of tourists: ates briskly pti: 


hes “Hurry,” she iieranded font ‘ We 
must Nipalad pe before they reach the 
~ dock. a Nt ee 

ave We ‘still hove: most of the” morning 
- ‘left—besides ‘it’s not the same party we 
_ started out with,” objected Joan. 


Phat doesn’t matter if only they’re re- 


turning: to Ss Sia insisted the little see 


the arm ah was still holdin. f 


Grete Cate pitas poate: 
it all seems strange and unreal. Dad says 
so much money comes in. from the tourists, 


"the natives be = sedated ee to. . 


| averted: her eyes from those 


“aside to let the ‘other passengers 


As: ne eg 
Bw) HK] 


‘a “enougl 


‘her strenuous morning. 
Joan remained very quie Hiss 


passengers. when they glanced in § 
tion. If they were disposed to’ be 
they received no a nepeiine 


‘paste: ane excitement: : Mis Tor 
opened tired eyes that lighted up pes u 
‘relief at the sight of the huge bl ck b 
towering above ‘them, 3 

‘She was the first on the ke to 
the deck above. Joan stepped politel 


‘Then, instead of j joining them, she took her 
seat again in the little boat. — 
‘She gavé a quick glance ‘upward tow 
-the deck so far above. — No one co ld be 
seen. ‘Turning to the ‘sailor who: se 
command she said simply: — 
ee ‘wish 1 to return.” = 


swung free from 6 hie on 
ing rapid progress | toward 

Joan did not glanc : 
_ eyes fixed « on the see app 


‘Slowly OE 
her iis out of th 


tainly. 


‘conc en poet hen at ae the vaca 
became a reality. and not a bit bal the aS 
ant landscape. — | 

She leaned | acme trying i catch a 
glimpse _ of another carriage. po yes 
nere was: one e draw ae at the side sa the 
road. a 

Af a sdcechied: ineselé: on he 


deep sigh of eer : 
“ Where’s friend Tomly?” Grant wnced 
curiously into the_ depths of the empty 
carriage. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say she was 
: ngelic enough to let: you come alone?” 
Joan shook | her head. a “She ne let. 
: just” eae 02 28: 

_ “Wait a shake while I ee my ee 
He poor old nag has had a long enough 


Eaey at ae ‘watch. fe Ae 


Madonna?” asked eka ve co. : 


 sternation. 


vehicle and came toward her she uttered : 


‘match for Grant. 


st. ie can oth ie Back 3 in hed eae : 


“Ts she very interesting —I mean a 


= ing quickly into the carriage. _ 


7 continue on: his way? 


--you’ "re ens a ae 

Joan looked ners at ‘tie: gray ee 
~ stone building before Ren ‘Perhaps | the 
Madonna inside might Bie Cues 
a Black Madonna— ss 

“It’s a lot better idea fra just getting 
engaged, isn’t it—only—what can we ia 
with Tomly?” ue 

“ve already done it—” pean is 
then stopped and uttered a cry of ‘con: 


“ What is it?” Grant glanced fae o 
‘the direction of Joan’s fixed gaze. © Wor . 
_ the love of Mike!” He dashed madly into _ 
the road. Shouting frantically he raced 2 
along the dusty highway in _ the direction of 
the-city.:: ae 

Without losing more than a second, Joan AS 
followed. ee 

While Grant ba heen Sine, ae S 
glance had strayed toward the road. There 
she saw the two drivers in heated conver- _ 
sation, if she could judge by the violent We 
" gesticulations. Se 

Suddenly Grant’s driver had Seed. off, ie 
_ followed: immediately by her driver. | 

Joan was tall and slight, but she was no — 
It was not long before — 
he had come within hailing Cintaiice of the ae 
second driver. a 

When Joan came up hot and becathiens a 
he turned toward her after a brief talk with oe 
the apologetic owner of the carriage. 

“As far as I can make out he ‘needs S 
he was only going to drive under the trees _ 
_and wait for us in the shade,” he explained. oS 
“ Perhaps he was; but I would not trust — 
him. The other rascal, mad at. being dis- ae 
missed, was at the bottom of it, D bet 

ut ‘Home, James!” murmured Joan, climb- Me 


“ But the Black Madonna?” said Gea : 
“You go on in while I keep tabs on this re 
heathen, ” laughed Joan. me 
‘But Grant shook his head eapede - 
“ How could you stop him if he decided As 
You go and. ve be 
Wait. Oe AMO NCR ERO Soe 
| Joan was equally firm. a Sree 


The 1 so will js ee to. he woke Boe 
poned pene our next cya — ieee 


‘Aber: ‘giving the driver fete Ne ‘ake HS 


them to the steamer as quickly as possible, Ronee ates 


Grant. beamed on Joan as he settled him- te 
self comfortably by her side. — | 


“Our next trip,” he echoed. - a ce “J st till 
ertainly sounds good to me. The only “So di 
on an ees, cloudless, horizon— The 


my. “ 
oe as a pee on ‘the horizon, , Tomy K ne 


in. 


‘New plan of sellin 
: Aad Aone 


In profits to our men 


Read it again! 


products actually sell themselves! 


opportunity to 


need it—and you show them how you save them real money by ordering from 


In spare time! Can you blame him, then, for deciding to 
devote all of his time to handling this remarkable proposition? Man—these 


Men—and women, too—jump at the 


‘give you their order. They need the product—absolutely 


you. And the best part of it is—they come back to you for more. You 
nt, well-paying busi- 


build your business as you sell—a sure, clean, permane 


ness that brings you profits every day of the year. 


Make *200 a Week Easy 


You can doit! It doesn’t take experience or training! It takes the will to sell! E.C. 
Shaft of. Wisconsin, one of our representatives writes ‘It doesn’t take a salesman to sell your 
I took it up as side line first—and in a short time got 300 orders. 
going to be my main line.’”’ J. H. Crockwell of Wyoming, another of our 
many. enthusiastic representatives, advises us, ‘“‘In 50 days I made over $600.00 profit.”’ Thos, 
E. Hally who has been with us but a short time says, “I have worked only in spare hours— 
yet in five days made $57.01.”’ Not bad—$11.40 a day for spare time work. Hundreds of our 
representatives’are turning their spare hours into dollars—and those who will devote all 


goods! People want it! 


From now on it’s 


their time can easily earn. from $150 to $200 a week. 


Sample Kits Sent You Free 


No deposits — No outfit to buy— No red tape 


Youin vest absolutely nothing! Everything you need—including samples—sent you FREE. 


And remember > 


this product is sold—and the profits you make will amaze you! r ! 
g to get into this live wire game. Determine to get into the big money class 
And don’t forget that every one you sell—remains a 


that you are goin 


—for this is a big money proposition. 


these samples sell the goods on sight! It will surprise you—how easily 
Make up your mind right now 


customer. Build a business for yourself that brings you wonderful results! 


Mail Coupon Quick 


You must act quickly! Begin to make your share of these enor- 
mous profits without furtherdelay. There is real two-fisted, he- 
man’s money in it for you—and if you are anxious to get into the 
big money class—anxious to build a permanent income—then send 
for full information regarding this new plan of making real money. 
The coupon brings you all details on how quickly you can jump to 


magnificent earnings. 


TAYLOR, WELLS & COMPANY 


Dept. 45, 


2740-44 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


‘TAYLOR, WELLS & CO. 
Dept. 45, 2740-44 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me full details of your new 
sales plan and information regarding your product. It 
is understood that this will place me under no obliga- 


tion whatever. 


aS 
IN GENO iy 5 7a) stain ie's wie! sidzo-e ps0 'e: Biel wielore oleate aha ce wine oases ale 


re ee ey es ee ee 


spare time only 


Taylor, Wells & Co., 
Chicago, D1. : 


Gentlemen: 


Perhaps it might interest you to 
know the amount of business that I 
have done since I started and how 
well pleased I am with the results. 


I am employed during the day and 
devote only my spare moments -to 
selling your product. In less than 
four months of spare time selling my 
gross sales were $5,707.00, on which 
my profits amounted to $1,141.40 
($71.00 a week.) 


This I consider so good that I’m 
going to devote all my time to your 
interests—as I know that your prod- 
ucts are needed. I can again sell 
those whom I’ve already sold—and at — 
the same time make many new cus- 
tomers. I’m going out for a record 
and I’m going to clean up the biggest 
money I ever made in my life. * 


I feel now that I am independent | 
of any boss—and that every dollar 
I make is my own. I’m being honest 
with my customers and I have found 
it the basis of success. 

With best wishes, I am 


Arthur F. Kniepe. 
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“Handy Grip” is easy and simple. The 
: 


ge 


soap itsel elf is threa ded to sc 


é 


“Moisten the bit removed from the 
oh Handy Grip: ” and stick it upon the end — 
of the “Refill.” There is no waste. x 

The’ ian “Handy Grip,” containing a_ 
trial size stick of Colgate’s Shaving Soap, 
sent for 10c. - When the trial stick i is used 

up you can buy the Colgate — “Refills”. 
threaded to fit this Grip. Thus you save 
10c. on each ° ‘Refill’ you buy. There are 

350 shaves in a: Colgate Shaving Stick—_ 
double the number you can get froma tube. 7 
of cream at the same price. 3 


As we make stick, powder, and ¢ cream for 
shaving, we can give you this impartial advice: 


oa) Sees 


: The stick is the most’ economical form of — x 
» shaving soap. But if you are a shaving cream _ a 


devotee, you have a new satisfaction to 
experience. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Creaves 
one of our latest products, is truly wonderful 
You can’t imagine until you have tried it how 
good a shaving cream can be. _ a 


pas oa COLGATE & co. e 
Dep De. Co 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


in Six Shots 


'B VD'Un derwear is Identified by This 
Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAI L TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Offand Foreign Countries) 


No Underwear is'B.VD Without It : | 


© The BVD'’Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
i the far-famed comfort, 

wear and dependable 
a ity of its product, 


‘The BV.D.Company’ 
New York ‘i 
SOLEIMANUFACTURERS OF “BV.D? UNDERWEAR) 


“B.V.D” Sleeveless Closed “B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. /shirts and Knee Length 
U.S.A.)Men’s $1.50 the suit, ' Drawers, 85c the garment. 
Youths’ $1.00 the suit, 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Not a Single Penny a Advance! 


Test This Wonderful New Oliver Nine (1922 Model) FREE! 


HE price offer we make on the new 1922 

Model OLIVER NINE is so amazingly 

low that you will hardly believe it possi- 
ble. You’ll say that it is unbelievable that a 
standard typewriter, the finest built, can be sold 
at this price. 

To convince you, we will ship you a new 
(1922 Model) OLIVER NINE, direct from the 
factory, to your home, or office, and we | ve tt 
to you to be the judge of its merits. 


New Low Price Savings 
Don’t send a single penny. NOT A CENT! 


Just mail the coupon. 
Get our amazing FREE 5-DAY TRIAL 


OFFER. We ship you an OLIVER for you to 
test it. See for yourself if it isn’t the best type- 
writer at any price. 

And when actual test and experience, from 
personal use, have proved to you the immense 
superiority of the OLIVER, then you can pay 
for it, a little each month, with more than a 
year to pay for it while you are using it, 
while it is paying for itself. 


Easy Payment Plan 


-. The small monthly payments, are about 
what you would have to pay for typewriter 
rentals. Yet in a few months the machine 
will have been paid for—your property. ‘‘How 
can you do it?’’ people write and ask us. 

We do it by cutting out all the expensive, old 
fashioned methods of selling typewriters through 
branch houses, agents, salesmen, etc., a method that 
is responsible for the high price of typewriters. We 
sell direct—to YOU, to everybody. 


Over 950,000 Sold! 


Hundreds of thousands of individuals and firms have 
appreciated this better typewriter at a lower price. 
Great concerns like the New York Central Lines; the 
New York Edison Co., Morris & Co.,, the big packers; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; National Cloak & Suit Co., 
and many others of this caliber, use OLIVERS — not 
because they are the lowest in price by half, but be- 
Cause they are the BEST AT ANY PRICE. 

We offer—mind you=—not a rebuilt, second-hand, or 
wsed typewriter. We offer you, on FREE 5-DAY 


TRIAL, the new 1922 model. OLIVER NINE — with 
scores of improvements and refinements—an improve- 
ment on the OLIVER that formerly sold for $100, or 
more,-like other standard typewriters. 


An Improved Oliver Nine 


The 1922 model OLIVER NINE has greatér speed, 
lighter touch, is practically noiseless, and is in every 
way superior to the old OLIVER that sold for $100. 

We could tell you how durable it is, how economical; 
how it is always in service, never shirking, never out 
of repair. We could tell you volumes about its quali- 
ties, but we prefer that you discover these advantages 
yourself. So we ask YOU to be the JUDGE. 

And when you have tried it on our liberal 5-DAY 
FREE TRIAL plan, and convinced yourself that there 
is no typewriter as good, at any price, then you can 
pay for it at your convenience, on easy, small monthly 
installments, with over a year to pay. Only a few 
cents a day. 


Just Mail the Coupon Today 


Mail the FREE TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 

Do it today--NOW—before it slips your mind. We 
will then mail you, by return post, our complete OF- 
FER, beautiful art catalog.and a sensational expose 
explaining why we can make you this very low price 
on the OLIVER, entitled “The High Cost-of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy.” - 

Remember, asking for this puts you under no obliga- 
tion. Sending for the OLIVER NINE puts you 
under no obligation. If, after 5-DAY FREE 
TRIAL you are not satisfied, you can return it 
at our expense. All we ask is that you TRY IT. 


renew ep-yeh. |) THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company ; 
: 735 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
g Please send me without the slightest obligation 
g On my part your special free trial offer, illustrated 
E art catalog and the booklet “‘The High Cost of 
"| Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” 
il 
a 
| 
| 
a 
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In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY 20, 1922 NUMBER é|| 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission. 


FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 


Brass Commandments ... . . . . Charles Alden Seltzer . . 801 
A Six-Part Story — Part One 


The: Gusher =... els a Coamtet emt eo ee 
A Four-Part Si ce hes : 


The Further Adventures. of Zorro . . Johnston McCulley Se OT] 
A Six-Part Story — Part Three 


The Fear-Sway . ... «2. Remeth Perens 2 2 900 


A Five-Part Story — “Pas Eoui 


“The Garden of Eden => 30.3 3 Max Brand = = 
, A Six-Part Story — Part. Six’ ee 


ONE NOVELETTE 
The Necklace of Heaven. . . . 'S. Condon Gurwit eek 823 


SIX SHORT STORIES 


Lure of the Moon Flower. . . . . Rebecca Traill Hodges . . 862 
The Black Sheep . 9... «i. Patrick L, Greene. 2 : . 688 
" Boxed Boodle. .° 2 0S eel a De Be 
The Last to Leave the Ship fae Coo a Ceeonge Nie Ay Ca ee 
Fate for: Lamch: 20-4 ce 2 5 Courtenay Savage. 2 = 746 
The Dark Vortex’. 220s oe CoWare 2053 


MIGHTY few authors know enough about the Indians of to-day to write of them 
authentically and realistically. Most Indian stories, therefore, aren’t much to 
talk about. But when an author knows his people as well as 


RICHARD BARRY 


knows the Crees who figure in his new ScHiel ® 


"THE UNCONQUERED SAVAGE". 


the result is a tale of adventure that combines the thrills and interest of Fenimore 
Cooper with the modern romance of life in the mountains of the Northwest Don’t 
miss the first installment of “THE UNCONQUERED SAVAGE ” next week ! 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE: AVENUE, E. C., LONDON 


FRANK A. Munsgy, President RIcHARD H. TITHERINGTON, Secretary CHRISTOPHER H. PopE, Treasurer 
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Countries. Remittances should be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered ff 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. COPYRIGHT, 1922 — 
Entered as second class matter July 15, 1920, at the Post-Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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CIENCE is giving new complexions for old 

_ through a marvelous new discovery! Dull, 
4 coarsé,. blemished skins are being trans- 
rmed into exquisite softness and smoothness— 
ost at once. Years of scientific research and 
sriment have finally revealed the elements 
ich, when combined in certain exact propor- 
ns, remove the dead scales on the surface of 
skin, clear the pores of every impurity, and 
ve the complexion as clear and charming as 
child’s. 


he San is provided by nature With millions of tiny 
ores with which to expel acids and impurities. When 
st bores deeply into these pores, the impurities re- 
in in the skin. The result is not always noticeable at 
rst. But soon the,complexion becomes dull and harsh. 
uddenly the face ‘‘breaks out’? in pimples and black- 
eads. And if the impurities are still allowed to re- 
1ain, the complexion becomes ruined entirely. 


The New Discovery Explained 


rtain elements, when correctly combined 
rding to a chemist’s formula, have. been 
nd to bossess a beep potency. These 
have been blended 


Tk is atilied ne che face with the ~ 
nger Lipssaast as a cream would be applied.- 
The name given to this wonderful discovery 
Domino Complexion Clay. The moment jit is 
pplied, every one of the millions*of tiny pores 
‘in the. skin awaken and hunegrily. absorb the: 
& iourishing skin-foods. In a few minutes the clay . 
ries and hardens, and there is a cool, tingling 
pleasant sensation as the powerful clay draws 
every skin impurity. You will actually feel the tiny 
ores breathing, relaxing, freeing themselves with relief 
from the impurities that clogged and stifled them, 


~ Allow Domino Complexion Clay to remain for a Tittle 
hile. You may read, or sew, or go about your house- 
d duties. All the while ‘you will feel the powerful beauty 
ye doing its work, gently drawing out impurities and 
osorbing blemishes. A. warm towel will soften the clay, 
and you ‘will be able to roll it off easily with your fingers. 
d with it you will roll off every scale of dead skin, 
every harmful impurity, every blemish. 
will be unmasked—beneath the old complexion will be re- 
ealed a new one with all the soft, smooth texture and 
icate coloring of youth! — 


_ Special Free Examination Offer 


In order to enable everyone to test this wonderful new 
) paration, we are making a very special free-examina- 
tion offer. If you send in your application now a jar of 
Domino Complexion Clay will be sent to you at once, 
reshly compounded and direct from the Domino House. 
Although it is a $3.50 product and will cost that much 
rdinarily, you may pay the postman only $1.95 (plus a 
w cents postage) in full payment. And despite this 
cial low introductory price you have the guaranteed 
vilege of returning the jar and having your money re- 
pes. at once if you are not delighted with results. 


- Million-Dollar Bank 


w guarantes Domino Complexion Clay to be a prep- 
Of 


I ¥—ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Almost at once he poniplexior Beebinies élear and 
beautiful through this amazing scientific discovery. 


A hidden peauty 


_ Our Guarantee Backed by : 


bere one pe oe a beautifier . that is 


posit of $10,000 in the State Bank of Philadelphia, which 
insures the return to any purchaser of the total amount 
paid for Domino Compiexion Clay if the results are un- 
satisfactory or if our statements in this announcement in 
any way misrepresent this wonderful new discovery. 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 


Don’t fail to take advantage of this free-to-your-door in- 
troductory price offer. No matter what the condition of 
your complexion may be, Domino Complexion Clay will 
give it a new radiant beauty—for it is a natural prep- 
aration and works always. You won’t have to wait for 
results, either. They. are immediately evident. — 


Just mail the coupon—no money. Test for yourself this 
remarkable new discovery that actually lifts away blem- 
ishes and reveals a charming, beautiful new complexion. 
Don’t delay. Clip and mail the coupon now. Domino House, 
Dept. 485, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia. 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. 435 _ 
' 269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Without money in advance, you may send me a full-size $3.50 
jar of Domino Complexion Clay. When it is in my ae I will pay 
the postman only $1.95 (plus few cents postage) in full payment. I 
retain the privilege of returning the jar within 10 days and haying 
my money refunded if I’ am not surprised and pleased with the 
wonderful results. I am to be sole judge. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPA " 
AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED) AGENTS. & SALESMEN WANTED - 


WHIRLWIND MONEY-MAKER FOR AGENTS—sample ‘free. 
Sell powdered MHanslick, an absolutely new, non-competitive, 
and unbeatable hand cleanser. Removes grease, grime, ink, 
paint, etc., without slightest injury to skin. Its use spreads 
like wildfire. Cheaper than all others. Sells in: cans (or bulk 
with dispensers) to garages, autoists, mechanics, factory and 
office folks, to housewives, hardware stores and to auto supply 
houses. Huge quantities used weekly by mercantile houses. 
_ (Names on request.) Big repeat business assured. Exclusive 
agencies, crews working for you, -fast sales, splendid profits and 
a@ permanent business for hustlers. Live ones can clean up 
$500 a month. Send 2c stamp for postage on Free sample. Com- 
plete sales plan goes with it. Write quick to Solar Products Co., 
R. 301, 124 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS, SOMETHING NEW. FIRST POPULAR PRICED 
FIRE: EXTINGUISHER ever made. Every home, garage or tar 
owner needs one. Demand enormous. Over 10,000 ordered by 
our Territory Salesmen. No experience or capital needed. All 
you do is take orders. We deliver and collect. Pay you daily. 
Write for territory. THURSTON MANUFACTURING © CO., 
406 Foe Street, Dayton, Ohio. : 


AGENTS! 1922’s GREATEST SENSATION. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dressmaker’s 
shears free to each customer. Line up with Davis for 1922. 
E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 58, Chicago. 


WANTED—Tailoring Sales Agents. Big profits every day— 
$75.00 to.$150.00 weekly: Our big All Wool line sells itself. 
Satisfaction or money back guarantee. Get into this profitable 
business today, without a penny’s investment. Write for full 
particulars, giving your experience as salesman or tailor’s sales 
agent. Mr. Al. R. Alton, Sales-Manager, Lock Box 483, Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN—Make sparkling glass name 
plates, numbers, checkerboards, medallions, signs; big illustrated 
book FREE. E. PALMER, 500 Wooster, O. 


AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a wonder. Get 
our Free Sample Case Offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 137 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE PAY $50 A WEEK TAKING ORDERS FOR INSYDE 
TYRES inner armor for automobile tires. Guaranteed to give 
double tire mileage. Any tire. -Prevents punctures and blow- 
outs. Big demand. Low priced. Write quick for territory. 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B301, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$10: WORTH OF FINEST TOILET SOAPS, perfumes, toilet 
Waters, spices, etc., absolutely free to agents on our refund 
plan. Lacassian Co., Dept. 614, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—FREE TRIAL OFFER. HARPER’S COMBINA- 
TION BRUSH SET AND FIBRE BROOM. Consists of. five 
parts, has ten different uses. It sweeps, washes and dries win- 
dows, scrubs and mops floors, and does five other things. Over 
100% profit. Write for our free trial offer. Harper Brush Works, 
Dept. Y, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Big Profits. Sell handsome Windshield Wings, Mirrors, Spot 
‘Lights, guaranteed Tires, Tubes, ete. Prices that win. Car own- 
ers, dealers buy one to gross. Write for booklet and sensational 
agency prices. Rapid Sales Corp’n, 20-D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN—WOMEN. Enormous Profits. $25 to $100 daily wholesale 
or retail. Manufacturing Polar Bars. Chocolate Coated Ice Cream 
Novelty. 10¢ package costs 3c to make. Sensational seller. Com- 
plete. outfit $17.50. INTERNATIONAL CHOCOLATE CO., 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


- AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS, send today for Free copy, America’s 
leading magazine for writers of photoplays, stories, -poems, 
songs. Instructive, helpful. WRITER’S DIGEST, 601 Butler 
Building, Cincinnati. 


WRITERS: HAVE YOU A POEM, STORY OR PHOTOPLAY 
TO SELL? Submit MSS. at once to Music Sales Company, 
Dept. 60, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE WANTED for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit Mss., or write 
Literary Bureau, 110, Hannibal, Mo. 


FREE TO WRITERS—a wonderful little book of money 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story 
and Movie-Play writing. Absolutely free. Send for your copy 
now! Just address Authors’ Press, Dept. 19, Auburn, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


LAND SEEKERS! Opportunity awaits you near hustling city 
in Michigan. 20, 40, 80 acre tracts. Only $15 to $35 per acre. 
Very easy terms. Write today for FREE booklet. SWIGART 
LAND CO., Y-1245, First National Bank: Building, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


EXCHANGE PLOTS FOR $$—Photoplay ideas accepted 
any form; revised, typed. published, copyrighted. Sold. Advice 
free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORP., 918 Western Mutual 
Life Bldg., Los Angeles. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED BY 48 COMPANIES; $10 TO $500 
EACH PAID FOR PLAYS. No correspondence course or ex- 
perience needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 
Producers League, 388 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


DELICIOUS DRINKS in powder. Just add cold water ‘and 
sugar. Orangeade, Cherry-Julep, etc. Fine for Home, Picnics, — 
Dances, Entertainments, etc. AGENTS WANTED. — 85c Clear 
profit on each: dollar selling by the glass.. Send dime for 10 — 
glass pkg., best. drink-you ever tasted, and: partic. postpaid. 
7 kinds 50e. MORRISSEY CO., 4417-30 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS — EARN $50 TO $100 A WEEK SELLING 
MARQUETTE TIRE TOOL. Simple demonstration sells _ it. 
Removes tires in a jiffy. Every owner wants it. Thousands 
in use. Exclusive territory going fast: Agent’s sample $1.25, 
retails at $2.50. Write for full particulars or send $1.25 for 
sample and particulars. MARQUETTE MFG. CO., Dept. E, 
218 S. Wabasha Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. pas ; ; 


$13.45 -FOR -A. STYLISH MADE-TO-YOUR-MEASURE 
3-PIECE SUIT—regular $25.00 value. We are making this 
bargain offer to prove our remarkable values in tailoring. Write 
for our big sample outfit showing how agents make’ $35.00 to 
$40.00 extra every week taking orders for high-grade tailoring. 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. E-204, Chicago. 


SELL HOLMES TIRES AND TUBES. No capital required. 


$100. weekly -income.: Price sells them, quality ~gets re-orders. ~ 


HOLMES RUBBER CO., 1500 W. 15th, Dept. A, Chicago. 


MAKE 600% PROFIT. FREE. SAMPLES. Lowest priced 
Gold’ Window Letters for stores, offices. Anybody can -do- it. 
Large demand. Exclusive territory... Big future. Side line. 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 F Congress, Chicago. Sey y 

AGENTS—BIG MONEY—$8 to $16 a day: Aluminum handle 
cutlery set. Brand new. . You display and take orders. We 
deliver. and collect. Pay you daily... Sample free. ‘fry it out. 
JENNINGS: MFG. CO., Dept..1609, Dayton, Ohio.-- "~ = 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants Agents to sell 
complete line of- shirts direct to wearer. Exclusive: patterns. Big 
values. Free samples. Madison: Mills, 503 Broadway, New York. 


eras RRS SH SSM SE Ne ota a EES See Se OE LS, 
$50,000 ‘‘PROFITS IN PORTRAITS ” -explains in Free 
Circular, 24 hour service Prints, Portraits, Frames. Samples 
Free. PICTURE MAN FRIEDMAN, Dept. A; 127 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago. % 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, make’ $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J. ~ 
AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly. mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. Collette Manufacturing Company, Dept. 306-B, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. ; ? : 


Responsible firm offers big opportunity; wonderful invention: 


plumbing unnecessary; thousands enthusiastic users; repre- 
sentatives wanted; exclusive territory; experience unnecessary ; 
free sales helps. Write today. ROBINSON HOUSEHOLD 


MFG. CO., Dept. A-6, Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


WE START YOU in business, furnishing everything. Men and 
women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories?’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime: 
booklet free. W. Hillyer Ragsdale. Drawer 93, East Orange, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
TYPISTS, wanted by Government. Examinations weekly.. Pre- 
pare at home. Write for free list and plan T, payment after 
securing position. CSS, 1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Make Money At Home. You can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 
in your spare time writing show cards. Quickly and easily learned 
by our new simple “‘Instructograph’’ method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We teach you how and guarantee you steady work at 
home and pay cash each week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
American Show Card School, 202 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


. WANTED—MEN—BOYS OVER 17. Become Railway Mail 
Clerks. Commence $133 month. Common education sufficient. 
List positions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. E-1, Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WAN TED—MALE 


BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: good 
pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 126 Westover Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ALL MEN—WOMEN OVER 17, willing to accept Government 
Positions $135 (Traveling or Stationary) write MR. OZMENT, 
198, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 to $250 — 
monthly, expenses paid after three months’ spare-time study. 
Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-30. Stand. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y. \ 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, BAGGAGEMEN, SLEEPING CAR, 
Train Porters (colored). $140—$200. Experience unnecessary. 
836 RAILWAY BUREAU, East St. Louis, DL a 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS | 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrel choruses, black-face — 


skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, 
musical readings, stagehandbooks, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 43, Chicago. 


Classified Advertising continued on page 6. 
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PHY, that’s my third increase in a 
year! It just shows what special train- 
ing will do for a man. When I left 
~ school to go to work I couldn’t do anything in 
particular. All I could hope for was just a job 
_—and that’s what I got, at $60 a month for 
- routine, unskilled work. I stayed at it for three 
years, with one small increase each year. 


“Then one day I woke up. I found I wasn’t 

getting ahead simply because I couldn’t do any 
one thing well. I decided right then to put in 
an hour after supper each night preparing 
myself for more important work. So I wrote 
to Scranton and arranged for a course that 
would give me special training for our business. 


_ “Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work and its possibilities. You 
see, I was just beginning to really understand 
it. I made some suggestions to the manager 

and he was immensely pleased. Said he had 


noticed how much better I was doing lately 


| and wished he had more like me. 


“Just after that an opening came and he © 


gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a 
month. Then I really began to grow. Six 
months later I was put in charge of my de- 
partment and my salary went up again. Since 
then I’ve had two increases of $50 a month 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise!” 


For 80 years the International Corréspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and women 
everywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to 
_ know the joy of getting ahead in business and 
_ in life. 


More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C..S. help. More than 130,000 are 
now turning their spare time to profit. Hun- 
dreds are starting every day. Isn’t it about 
time for you to find out ee! the I. C. Se | can 
do for you? 


Here is all we ask—the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a penny of 
cost. Just mark and mail the coupon printed 
below and full particulars will come to you by 
return mail. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2139-C SCRANTON, 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


OO ELEC. ENGINEER 
i Electric Lighting & Railways 
Electric Wiring . 


-(D Telegraph aeraeen 


(J Telephone Wor 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 

{.] Machine Shop Practice 

(C1 Toolmaker 

LJ Gas ge Poerating 

{LI CIVIL EN EER 

{J Surveying ie Mapping 

LJ MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 

LISTATIONARY ENGINEER 

(J Marine Bngineer 

(J ARCHITECT 

{1 Contractor and Builder 

CL] Architectural Draftsman 

] Concrete Builder 

CJ Structural Engineer 

LJ PLUMBING & HEATING 

(J Sheet Metal Worker 

(] Textile Overseer or Supt. 

(1) CHEMIST 

(J Pharmacy 


1 BUSINESS ep eect te 
LJ SALESMAN 

QO SDVERTISING 

(J Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
(J Railroad Positions 

CL) ILLUSTRATING 

L) Cartooning 

{) Private Secretary 

(J Business Correspondent 

MO) BOOKKEEPER 

(1 Stenographer & Typist 

©) Certified Public Accountant 
L) TRAFFIC MANAG 

{_] Cost Accountant 

{1 GOOD ENGLISH 

{1 Common School publerts 
(1 CIVIL SERVICE 

() Railway Mail Clerk 

{1 AUTOMOBILES 

Cj Mathematics — 

LJ Navigation 

(] AGRICULTURE 

(0 Poultry Raising © French 
(Airplane Engines] Spanish 
(0 WIRELESS CJ Banking 


INSING2s.. cose csccscccces aesourhovess Usubsubapacversabaceceesiesccalsese paeesess wedescavnctorne sisperecd 
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OCCUPA tO case sccisisaschssncacnateussescehotcasescestsecececsbsiescczene Seneceuscosasavsbeeesgesalanrotdessseaer 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
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Earn BIG MONEY 


asa (@ 6, 6, MN) 


$3,000 to OVER $100,000 
a YEAR Now Earned by X 
Successful Cartoonists. 


EVER before has the de- 
mand for cartoonists 
been so urgent or their 

earnings so great ! Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Advertising Agencies, Movie In- 
dustries—thousands of high-salaried 
opportunities are right now open to the 
new cartoonist in this fascinating field. 


LEARN AT HOME THIS % ‘ 
EASY WAY 


YOU can now easily learn in your spare time at home to 
draw the comic strips, political cartoons, caricatures and 
animateds, which arein such big demand. No matter what 
your experience or education has been, this original method 
quickly teaches you to draw splendid salable cartoons. 


Send For This Wonderful FREE BOOKLET 


" Learn more about the amazing opportunities for you in this fast- 
growing uncrowded field. An intensely interesting booklet has just 
been prepared which is crammed full of valuable information about 
Cartooning—stories of the famous cartoonists, history of cartooning, 
details about eyery branch, a thorough explanation of the method 
which enables you to enter this field and thousands of other equally 
important facts. Sent without obligation upon request. WriteTODAY. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 1044 Washington, D.C. 
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One‘ Year to Pay , ae 


payments will a 


Diamond Prices Smashed £4 
to Less Than Cash Prices 


Amazing money-saving prices on i buy this magnifi- Wl 
Finest Quality Genuine Diamonds, i cent hand engrav- \f 
Watches and Jewelry. DIAMOND fj ified Lorraine” |Bie 
RINGS $14.85 and up. Wrist Watches re Solid Gold, 
$19.65 up. Men’s Elgin and Waltham 

Watches 28.75 up. 0 

Get DeLuxe Catalog FREE. Explains \" 

easiest credit Terms and Money Back 

Guarantee fully. Examine Diamonds 

first if you wish. One whole year to pay. \ 

Use Your Credit. Get this Beautiful Bare 

gain Catalog. NOW! 


Klein & Co. bac Bris. cricsco, i 


Nearly 1-4 century same location E 


ig Your Credit 
No Delay No Red Tape 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally, trained 
men win high positicns and big suc- 
cess in business and public life. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 
before. wyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train 

at home during spare time. Let us send 
Apirerten and letters from LaSalle students 
admittes to the bar in various states. Money refunded 
according to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. snomeses of successful students enrolled. Low cost, 
all text (Asse: including fourteen- 
7 ‘Law Guide’’ and 


terms. We furnish 
volume Law Library. Get our valuable 120 
“*Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them— 


LaSalle Extension University, ae eee Chicago, ili. 


THE GREATEST ALL-FICTION MAGAZINE 
IN THE COUNTRY IS THE 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY 


Out Every Thursday—Ten Cents 


Gua 


CreditatCash Prices, 
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GS caes EST DIAMOND AND WATCH 
S cREBit HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
‘ OF TE fas 108 NV. State St.. Chice@go,7lZ. 
, °F Trial- 

30 Days’ Free Trial 

Select from 44 Styles, colors and sizes, 
famous Ranger bicycles. Delivered free on approval, 
express prepaid, at Factory. Srlges. You can easily 


save $10 to th: on your bicyel oe 
on any eri d. Parents | 
j2™M onth Ss toPay often mduanian 7 Bap: saat He Boys 
and girls can easily earn smal] monthly payments. 
best quality, at factory prices, express pr 
‘Tires Pavips. ieee and equipment, low prices. epaid, 
Ti Money, do business direct withmakers. [ Write today for free 


Me, ad ‘7!¢ Company Bees aes. (i 


Dept. B-30, Chicago: lous Uasy payment terais 


' For trial, a sample of our New 
Style Copley, if-you send 2 cents 
for postage and state size 
wanted. Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. G, Boston, Mass. 


Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t hike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept.453 St. Louis, Mo, 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE. ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
BOOK and record of invention blank.. Send model or sketch 
and description for our opinion of its patentable nature. Free. 
Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


ATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. Promptness assured. Send drawing or 
model for examination and opinion as to patentability. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. If you have an invention write for our Guide 
Book, “‘How To Get A Patent.’”” Send model or sketch and 
description, and we will give our opinion as to its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., 630 F, Washington, D. C. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


~EARN.$10 TO $12 PER DAY. Learn Sign Painting— Auto 
Painting, Showcard Writing, Decorating, Paperhanging, Grain- 
ing, Marbling. A Real School. Catalog Free. CHICAGO 
PAINTING SCHOOL, 152 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 


RAGTIME PIANO PLAYING 


RAG JASS PIANO, SAXOPHONE, OR TENOR BANJO 
in 20 lessons. Christensen Schools in most cities, or learn by 
mail. Write for Booklet or money-making teacher’s opportunity. 
Christensen School, 441, 22 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


WAN TED—MISCELLANEOUS 


MAIL OLD GOLD, wnused postage, war and thrift stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, diamonds, jewelry, watches, 
false teeth, magneto points, etc., new or broken. Cash imme- 
diately. Held ten days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio 
Smelting Co., 254 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CASH PAID. MAIL US YOUR DISCARDED JEWELRY, 
Gold Crowns and Bridges, Watches, Diamonds, Silver, Platinum, 
War Saving Stamps and Old False Teeth. Highest pricés paid. 
Money sent by return mail. Packages held 4 to 12 days and’ 
returned at our expense if our offer is refused. United States 
Smelting Works (The Old Reliable), Dept. 26, Chicago, Il. 
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Get your copy to- 
day before they 


are all sold out. 


YOU SHOULD READ 


“The Girl 
from 
’ Hollywood” 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 


An emotional story of the tragic life of 
a famous film beauty, by the author of 
the illustrious ‘‘Tarzan’’ Tales. 


The novel revolves around Shannon Burke, known inthe motion 
picture world as Gaza de Lure. . 

Under the spell of Wilson Crumb, a prominent director on the 
one hand, and a drug trafficker on the other, Shannon Burke fell 
victim to the lure of the ‘‘White Sleep.’ 


There comes the great tragedy—inevitable of course—she rose, __ | 


and fell and rose again like a Phoenix from the ashes of her past, 
only to be plunged again into the dust through lack of resistance. 


Intermingled in this wonderful tale of temptation and tragedy 


there is a counter love story, a tale so rich in splendor and sweet- 
ness that it glows against the background of the darker drama 
like sunlight against a somber cloud. 

In ‘‘ The Girl from Hollywood’’ Burroughs marks thet oe note 
in his genius as a story teller. a 


The first installment of this great masterpiece is published in | 


MUNSEY’S 


: For June os 
On sale now—25 cents a copy 


Also in this issue 


Ten Short Stories 
One Complete Novelette 
Four other Wonderful Serials 
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Treat yourself 
at home for: 


Asthma, Boils BO ae Be te eae eee 
| Blackheads . . ae se 


Catarrh . 
Colds, Cor : : 
Egema Learn the secret of beauty, | 

aling air : @ 
Hay Fever | - health and happiness | 
Headache ee | 
“pes We have just published a remarkable book for FREE — 
Sore Throat DISTRIBUTION. This book explains in detail the 2 
Nervousness manifold uses of Violet Rays in treating almost | : 
| Neuralgia every known human ailment. It also contains a 
) Ses be charts and diagrams of the nervous system, and _ 
i. Ri euimatism organic locations, and fully describes just how the. 


Skin Diseases Violet Ray works its many seeming miracles, _written.- : 


ina simple style—devoid of all. ee langueets nee 


Vi-Rex Violet- Rays carry life 
and vim to every cell = 


The Vidlet Ray, as used in the treatment of the 
body, sends a spray of mild,tiny currents through 
every part and organ; flowing through each 
infinitesimal cell, massaging it, invigorating it 
and re-vitalizing it. It leaves no soreness 
after use, only a delightful sensation of 
relief. Vi-Rex is not a vibrator. It creates 
cellular massage, the most bene-- 


ficial electrical treatment known. ,z 
; Wonderful 


book sent FREE! 


10 day free trial proves all we claim 


Clip this coupon and mail it today ! This wonderful 
free book will be a revelation to you. We will also 
give you the details of our 10 day FREE TRIAL 


OFFER, which enables you to SRO GEESE ANE MANS CRI NEN SG pecmeeric Noma) RET seen a 
test the benefits of Vi-Rex Rays | VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 97 
free in the privacy of your } 326 West Madison St,, Chicago, Ill. 


one home. Please send me, without any cost or obligation, your 


e ® free book describing your Violet Ray Machine, and 
Vi-Rex Electric Co. details et your free trial a Bees = 
Dept. 97, 326 W. Madison St. peers OR ae 
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Chicago | eet 


eee seerereconeaseeoes 
eae ae eye =; Rents 
‘ 5 oe < em ae + SA: . 1 . 

| CANS Y cot tet rave te ees ep : add ° 5 y seein’ 
Se : eet : roe x" 2s 


= the tone» a tn 
_ Afters 


Abo = . “Riddle Gane,” “Bean Rana ete. 
“buckboi | 
_of time, sy oon 
Ben Pen : ote unless he : Heddon 6 


| hire a horse ana “to the Bosque Grand. 


He stood motion. 3s on the station plat 


form after the train‘had ste. ned ¢ 
ul seared with contempt < + derision | 
he stared at Bozzam City’: S Cay shanties. 


- Bozzam City at this minute seemed as die : 
_-verting as a pile of bleached bones in a — 
_ desert. He knew it as well as he knew his . 


. own same, He might have left it on 


yesterday for all the changes that time hi dl 
made in it. In five years not one new 
building had been erected. M 


eo than the dead, dry dust that et it, it 


ha ve e Ben ‘ 


- seemed to exe foulness. It stretched its: 


- loathsome length beside the railroad tracks. a 
like some repellent monster, the grimy | 
uations of its shacks aoe with — 


it was as he had left it five years ago. 

_ ture’s face was unaltered. The thirty miles 
of wilderness that stretched northward to 
the serrated hills that. thrust their peaks 
ee into the serene blue of the sky still seemed 
so. close that they appeared to nod to him. 


a new life. 


ley, southward, reminiscent,” 


He turned heer fhe: ‘ion ee his after his fe 
traveling bag to the platform beside him, mighty v 


and- cared around him at the valley— — atamed, intra 
when eS years yee he stood é 
platform at “Bozzam- City waiting for ae as 
train that was to bear him eastward; and 


_ “Yannon Basin”’—named after his fam- 


S OBY: Sixty miles eastward the gleaming 
: paile over which he had traveled entered 

the valley; seventy miles westward the. 
3 train that had brought him would have to 


_ travel before it reached the first low range 
Le of hills in that direction. : 

_ There had come no change in the valley; 
Na- 


‘The brilliant sunshine that poured down 


upon him was the same as when he had 
_ stood on the station platform five years 
_ before, waiting for the train that was to 


take him eastward to new scenes and into 
Salient features of the land 
were the same then as now. 
tioned tower and cathedral spire loomed 
high above virile, bright green grass; dead 


Java beds and frequent stretches of white, 


dry sand were as familiar to him as the 
bold summits of the Capitans, southward, 


their bases submerged in a blue, tenuous. 
Trails, dim or unseen by the un- — 


haze. 

_ practiced eye, were so flagrantly visible to 
_ him that they seemed wide as wagon roads. 
He stared into the far reaggge 
; gaze satur- 
nine. This was the Wid of his youth; the 
valley which had been his domain by vir- 
tue of a ruthless will and a cleverness with 


the six-shooter that had effectually dis-. 
eat couraged - encroachment. 


Again, in mem- 
ory, he rode Polestar into the yawning gulf 


of distance, over the grass plains, across. 


| the desert stretches, into the hills, while 
the sahuaro nodded to him in friendly fash- 


ion, the tinajas tinkled soft welcomes and , 


the breezes pressed against him, fragrant, 
and articulate with the secrets At the great 
waste places. 


He was home again! Home again, still 


_ contemptuous of Bozzam City, though sus- 


ceptible to the lure of the beauty of the 


eae and still the possessor of strange, 
- Violent Passions: and. the teas unrest hess 


-Minaret, bas- - 


of the val-. 


the few citizens who had lingered to see i 
him off had given him ‘the tribute of the 5) 
polite respect. Now, at twenty-seven, he 


was back again, after having submitted to o 


five years of tortuous anne in. the cruci- fe 
ble of civilization. Sear 

He had not banished the ee hues eg 
that had characterized him in the days be- — 
fore he left the valley; but he had learned _ 
to govern them; he had found the virtue 
of deliberation. And because he had 


fought to master himself, certain lines of _ 
this face had changed. His: chin now had a 


bold thrust, advertising a tenacity that had: 
come through five years of determination — 
to achieve self-control; his eyes had be- © 
come a deeper, softer ‘blue, where ee 


they had been pale and_ agate hard; his 


mouth had now an expression of cold. 


_ whimsicality, where in other days: it em : 
betrayed wantonness. _ ; : 


‘He was twenty-seven and Tooke. thirty 
The clear, bronzed skin of his’ face was 
healthy and firm; his big shoulders were 


those of an athlete: and his step was tia 


as having finished his inspection of the 


valley, he picked up his bag and walked 
toward the door of the station, where he 


saw the agent leaning against one. of the 


jambs, his head sutrounded by a halo of 


tobacco smoke from a short-stemmed_ corn- . 
cob pipe. . ee a 
As he passed the west Fall of the station” 
he saw two men watching him intent, 
with frank curiosity. He knew both, but — 


it was evident they did not recognize ‘him. | tae 


His Eastern clothes, his matured manner, 
together with the atmosphere of sophisti- oe 
cation that lingered about him, made a dis | 
guise that. he curiosity of the men could 
not penetrate. 

One of the men was Loced: Clearwater, 
who ‘owned the Star ranch, some miles west 
of Bozzam ee on the Elk RN, Hewat S 


nce. Se "he liked haley he had 
on dmirer se Bannack. 


ile —s graes sneeringly. 


rtain a that eer oe to. Pape was 


‘ote pom ry 


of hi eae eS ediiated ‘upon i ee 2 


rere of fame. The former sta- 
: een Latah to know Ste! 


Cerone es ee 
- - Lannon. 
a come back and tell you about #, If I 
didn’t, F rea cae I can stay here vee ‘the Pa 
Gh came??” fa 

“s . mouth popping open. 

co alee WO 
yy and came to a halt in front of Clearwater 
and Bannack. He ignored Clearwater, » ‘ 


to sneer at a man ‘when you think he isn’t 


Ym in town I'll sure make you sate ‘to 


ee say ene ae 
-Clear-— 
ater looked doubtful, as though not quite 


= agent was. a seanger to Lannon, | 


1 Clearwater moved or spoke. ts 


! , fhe latter. a haiy ous 
oubts concerning the amy, of his con- 


Cts ‘Did rE come in for the barbecue? a said : 
“YT think it “over. Tf t did Tl 


“T reckon, ” ee the agent, his 


“ All right. ¥ didn’t want et to > wor 


La wnnon turned, wcatheek a Tittle sates 


gazed. with level eyes at Bannack. : 
“Bannack,” he said; “it’s. eee i 
looking at you. If you do it again while 
catch.” 
“Bannack decvats a sneer. Tt or a di 
mal failure. He was ‘held by Lannon 
gaze as though by a magnet. He reddened 
coughed, writhed; but words would not 
come. In the ene! he was forced to lower 
his gaze. He stood, staring blankly at Ais 
feet while Lannon turned and strode’ © % 
without looking back. 
It was not until Lannen had at ; 
-Bozzam City’s street that Bannack or 


“ Sufferin’ wildcats!” ejaculated Clea 
-water, then. And—“ Gawd Almighty, the I 
eyes! They near froze me!” 
“ Flash Lanner!” said Bannack, “Wicks 
He was pales his eyes bulged as he stared 
after the retreating figure of the man w 10 
had so unceremoniously humbled him. 
_ “Hell!” exclaimed Clearwater. “Il 
- dammed if it wasn’t him! Sufferin’ cats! 
Now what do hol think — that?” < 


CHAPTER it ioe ee | 


eae Ee: GET ‘OUT OF ven!” 


ANNON made his way across: ane ‘open ae 
space beside the shipping pens flank-— 

"ing a spur and gained a board walk 
that Pacicabieets sae vieeite of Bozzam Sided ee 


Boreal. sien” ponies, led at he is entire 
various hitching rails he passed. All bore 
_ saddles with the familiar ox-bow stirrup, 
were -_dust-covered, drooping, » 
_ drowsy. Farther down the street was a 
_canvas-covered wagon. 


- 


x 


and all 


“The Cross-in-a- 


box is in for supplies,” was Lannon’s com- 


- ment as his gaze went to the brand on the 
disreputable looking horses. 


** IT wonder 
how old Grammus is making it.” 


At a little distance out on the plains 


east of town Lannon saw a rider. He was 


astride a black horse, gayly caparisoned. 
_ The rider looked like a Mexican vaquero, 


for he wore Mexican chaparejos of yellow 


_ leather, studded down the seams with lumps 
of turquoise stones set in silver; his boots 


were spurred with silver, and his bell- 


| _ crowned sombrero was bespangled with the 
Other bits of attire, which. 
seemed to betray the nationality of the 


same metal. 


rider were a short, close-fitting black vel- 


- vet jacket with wide, bell-like cuffs, silver 


buttoned; a brown sash, glistening boots, 
their ‘tops hidden under the wide chaps; a 
neckerchief of bright yellow and a long, 
lead-tipped aur, eepgling from the left 
wrist. : 

The rider was not far away; and Lan- 
“non distinctly heard his voice as he greeted 
a’ man who stood in a doorway at a ‘little 
distance down the street: 

“ Buenas dias, senor!” | . 


“YVowre comin’ in plenty of time!” 


aaa the man who was standing in the. 


doorway. 
“One must never be late for a este” 


responded the rider, this time in English, : 


with a mocking lilt in his voice. 
He came on toward Lannon, who now 
observed that the Mexican costume was an 


affectation. For though the rider was dark | 
of face, his features were unmistakably 
those of the white race. 
_ rider had yellow hair, blue eyes, and lashes 


In addition the 


that were faded to a light straw color. 


~“Campan!” yelled a voice far up the > 


‘str eet, behind the rider. “ Campan!” came 
the voice again. ‘“ You ol’ son- au 
come back hyah!” | eg 

The rider did not answer; did not seem 
to hear. For at. that moment he was 


- abreast of Lannon, and he ‘was devoting “bis 


glowing insolently, his Tips parted in a 
of contempt. SRR 


Lannon_ had glanced briefly at the rider 4 


just before the latter came abreast, and he — 
passed on in oe of the other’ S insult- 
ing scrutiny. | . 

In front of the Kee eb Lannon 
paused. He was on the point of hiring a 
horse to ride to the Bosque Grand, but the — 


-agent’s word, ‘ barbecue,” appealed insid-— 


iously, flaunting ‘its promise of diversion. 
He went on again and turned in upon a 
wide, paved gallery that extended across — 
the. font of a two-story log building with a 
big door in the center above which was a 
gilt sign in rambling letters: 


BOZZAM CITY HOTEL 


The structure had been. Bozzam . City’s 2 
first building. In fact, it had been erected — 


before the coming of the railroad, and its 
former owner, Lafe Hollowel, forced out by | 
the ehcioachments of civilieation: had sold > 
the house and packed all his belotaeeee 
clear cut of the valley over the rtiaie 
Divide, ‘“ whar no damned railroad can’t | 
never come!” - 


i 


Lafe had not waited: to watch the dees 


mation of his erstwhile ranch-house, nor, 
in the memory of any of the people ate 
Bozzam City, had he returned | fora. 


. glance at the railroad he affected to oes 


spise.. 


neighbors and had been very friendly ta 
ward the Lannons. Lannon paused at the 
big door and glanced back over the oe 
lery he had crossed. Many times had her 
enjoyed its shade, its restful atmosphere. — 
The presence of various chairs scattered — 
here and there on the gall ery gave to the 
historical spot a hint of the use to which 


it was being put, and he did not have to 
strain his imagination — to visualize the | 
boarders sitting in the chairs, ‘filling the” 
place with small talk. ie ke 
And now as he siad in thie doorway 
he was again impressed with the ugliness — 
of the town; Be He a SHAE 


To Danes the old juiting. was a Ae te 
miliar landmark. The Hollowels had been.) 


rious. ee eae nvtia 4 a eae ee , 
ur- now desecrated by multicolored lithographs, 
hen calendars advertising a “ new’ * soap, a pain — 
1 . killer, pills, a new r brand of whisky, @ a corm 
ome * 


At Lannon’s right as a ‘eapad: n the 
| archway, and extending almost across the 
7 front of the room, was a counter with | 
wire wicket in its tentees Behind the coun- 
ter was a window which looked out upon 
- Bozzam City’s one street. Also behind the 
Pied had not Poe of - eounter was a wall clock. Standing just 

beneath the clock was a girl, —— 
the girl ofthe voice. : 

Her eyes were ablaze with: amet They 
did not seem to see Lannon, but - they _ 
flashed dark lightnings at a tall, slender 
man who stood close to the counter, his: 
back toward Lannon. Lannon could ‘no 
see the man’s face, but even if he hadn’ pede 
heard the girl speak his name he would have a 
known him a -4 gambler who had fre- 
quented Bozzam City’s resorts in the dds. 
days. Devake was smooth, suave, — oe 
_ bland, cruel. : . 
“The girl was not tall, ds eee: her “ 
head and shoulders showed above the top 
of the counter; though she seemed taller 
a — - a es Wed she held he 


ity y but of the clean, Aes land 


hot Daee ee a voice, | coming: ven the 
eS niterior, smote his ears and oo him to 
It on ne oe | 


im D cenee: a hee iiiered- a 
arpness that somehow ie asinaae the arro- 


be . CHAPTER m1 


was not ‘afraid a ie man 1 whe faced shen 
NNON ae sese 4 to co himself across the counter, cae 
in the well-remembered “bie” roomy, Her. pallor, even if Lannon had not hea 


clear to the rear of her voice, would have told him that her 
wrath was genuine. Her black hair wa: 
in bulging waves and coils. It curved gloss. 
ily against her white forehead and droope 
gracefully at her temples, framing th : 
am smooth oval of her face and accentuati g 
ze “ae velvet texture of we skin. oe 


which extended 
the house, where. seca door, as Raith as 


ormous fireplace. _ Soe Pe 


annon halted in “the: ee and 
a into the room. ‘The big. fireplace 

1s still - Above it, -surmounting: a - és the owner - of ie voice e which had uttered 
‘rough | ‘ptonk “pantel shelf, was the mam- the threat. on 
oth deerhead which old Hollowel had al-  “ Deviling you?” sail the man . banter 
sroudly. exhibited; in front of it was ingly. “I was just telling you the truth, 
ude, home-made horsehair lounge, Glory. You're the best onan = in the 


non had sat many times. valley.” ee 
ich had once been graced «6s ““ Tf E was F echt: Va ane it, Doe 
sures, intimate 2 and pverned! Devake!” ” declared the Lye oo. “And i if rT 


B06 


. “didn’t know it i gouldatt want a | chromo 


like you to tell me about it. 
eel out of yen!” oe 

_ Devake laughed. oe 
“Plenty of time, Cee olay of time. 
‘T’ve been wanting to have a talk with you, 
and there ain’t any one around now. You 


—ain’t fooling me any with your high and 


ren 


a mighty el 
" fae one—” — 


a cake him off balance. — 
recover and turn to confront the force 


It’s been hinted that more 


-Lannon’s shoulder ne i heveke. and 
Before he auld 


that had driven into him, his arms were 


 geized from behind; he was whirled by a 
‘power that seemed irresistible and his back © 
jammed against the counter. 
found himself staring into Lannon’s face. 


Then he 


For an instant Devake stood motionless; 


ee “then he straightened, got his feet squarely 
As under him, and began to raise his right hand 
toward: the gun in the holster at his right 


o hip. His face was bloated with rage, his 


“ hendeitoor x 


oe eyes elittered with malignance. | 
-" But his hand had moved only a little 
"distance upward when it slowed, stopped, 
the fingers spread wide. 
went out of his face, leaving it pale. 
ance adie faded from his eyes, and his . 


The poisonous red 


mouth began to open. 


_ Experienced, wise ne Devake had 


—that he was apparently un- 


armed. And though Devake’s hand was 


‘not more than a few inches from the butt 


of his own six-shooter, and | though he knew 


many words that, spoken. now, would have 
‘brought on the violence. he craved, he did 
not utter one of them, nor did his hand 
- move any farther toward his gun. | 


He stood rigid, motionless, his legs 


-_asprawl, staring into Lannon’s eyes. What. 
| he saw there seemed to fascinate him. 
Swimming deep in Lannon’s eyes was a 
whimsical wantonness, a sneering mockery, — 


a —and an (gaa Abas must be founded 


upon a complete knowledge of the man’s 


ability to take care of himself in any crisis. 


More; there was a lusting eagernéss some- 
where in Lannon’s | eyes, 


- Devake had seen in the eyes of gunmen of 


his time— 


“killers ” seeking: provocation. 


Me 


| i Ree boats wath he heels I 


The 


a passion that 
3 pipe 


- Samed 


replaced the gleaming shoes; a brown flan-_ 
nel shirt enveloped Lannon’s big shoulders; 


a blue neckerchief. sagged at his throat; a - 


wide-brimmed felt hat, pulled well down 


over the eyes, had been magically substi- _ 
tuted for the black. detby. Two guns, sus- 


pended from a cartridge belt that crossed 
his waist loosely, were.sagging at his hips, 
the holster bottoms tied to the legs of the 


chaps with rawhide thongs. 


The mental picture was real, vivid. 
though Devake’s memory did not serve him 
well, he was certain he had seen the 
stranger before; he was sure he was not 
really a stranger, but a familiar figure that 
elusive memory would ‘not or could not 
identify. — 

Devake’s vicious nals had fled. fe 
now wished nothing more than to go peace- 
ably on his way. He felt cold, shaken; 


* 


ih 


eae 


his muscles weré numbed, his brain. atro- : : 


phied. 


that his mouth was opening, and that words 
were issuing from it. A voice, which he did | 
not recognize, said iy 
ing to the lady.” 
And then he felt hireclt alton: across 


To his astonishment Deke Ee at 


“ im spose { 


the room. He went through the archway, — i 
passed over the gallery and into the street, a 


and made his way down the board walk, 
strangely thankful for the heat and the i 


sunlight, | 
taane. watched. evate. cross” ihe ae 


ter. She said nothing, , though Lannon saw 
that she watched Seg speculatively, as if 


7 


lery. The girl still stood behind the coun- — 


she was as yet unable to. coheed, what - : 


had happened. 

Lannon did not* offer. any Pe 
though he. had readily. accounted — for; 
Devake’s strange actions. No miracle had — 
been worked. He had known Devake in- 
the old days. . 


‘He was convinced that De- ie 


vake had recognized him. That was all. 


Devake had mee decided oe to f 


nat iit Se ; as 


le have hidden i Ay apie 
He sat long, drawing hes eanlae Ke 
ound disturbed his. reflections, and he 
looked up to see the girl standing at the 
end of. the lounge at his” abe silently watch- 
‘ing him. 

She hod evidently Aes standing there 
or some time. Her eyes, while aggressive, 
held a certain wistfulness, and her flushed 
face told. him very plainly that she was 
nking of what Devake had said to her. 
Vou. didn’t believe him?” st 

| There” was a-taint of bitterness in her 
| Seay mingled with a repressed © 
She: had — almost _ gulped the 


: - Cettainly spe: 
lieve a man who insults women?” 
ny was hoping you wouldn’t. 


tel while dad’s away ain’t no sign that 
Ym what he almost osetia a lot of 


Ss ie “Tf you'r re es in your own. eS you 
ought to be satisfied,” said ‘Lannon. © ees bi 
oe expect. ‘people to” accept you at your 
own hegesines boul are ‘going to be disap- 
ie “ Sivenees) you ve ok sense,” che said, 
her eyes kindling. They were brown eyes, 


deck Cas ee ae meditative | 


a PvE hesh ee that kone: That's S 
71 don’t care, a a dae what _— woven # 


: ne 


_ Why, he just sneaked out as though he 
had a gun! You didn’t. You ain ’t gotone 
Why should 


Bsa 
mare. Just because ’m running. this ho- 


of chilling eye, stranger; and mebbe Dave 


vengeance for the indignity offered him. 


) en keep out of sight till. number six 
comes in. 


an fad felt. a yen his f ‘Sa dance 
at her, and— the ‘thing was rowing: pu 


He was certain that. ine areal rae him 
came through her startling frankness her 
genuineness, the honesty that shone in he 
eyes, her instinctive reaching out for the 
hand of fellowship and faith, ‘lke a child - 
seeking sympathy. a 
She sank to the arm oa the tounge, os 
straightened her skirts and stared into the 
fireplace. When she again spoke it seemed 
she had conquered the emotion that had — 
thus far oppressed her. She smiled Sia 
without guile, when she discovered he was 
watching her. — a eA 
_“ How did you do it?” she said. 7 i 
. 66 Do what?” ‘ y an i 
“Make Dave Devake erat: thee was 


was scared you’d bite his haid off. And he 


anywhere on you, hev you? In your pocket 
or in a sling under your cea”: : 
OT Bane De Bw? 2362S ple ee 
“Tt beats me! Ain’t you scared: i 
Dave?” go eg ee re Ls 
—“T don’t seem to be.” eee 
“J reckon you don’t. I expaict eG ain 
hard to explain though. You've got a sort 


saw something in you that j is a heap worse 
than a gun. Devake ain’t nobody’s fool. 
But Dave cap the sort. to forget. He’ 


ak defense ie ie hee oe ‘to 
her. But he was of that soft and not 
uncommon type of man contemptuously 
termed “tenderfoot” by the rough, sez 
soned men of the West, and it was inev 
table that Devake would. return to exa 


“T reckon you would hide, though. You 


~ And if I went to the station 
with you Devake wouldn’t dare shoot you.” 

“Thank you. I’m staying ies - town to- 
ight. Here, if you have roomie. “ 
as There’ s plenty of room. But ¢ Davell pe 
“kill ae eee: eo nae 


ed. think not. ‘hapaay V m ‘stayin Se 


She sighed, but her eyes were Trg as De 
: ane searched his face. 


“You've got grit,” was her tribute: 
Then for a time she sat silent, idly swing- 


ing a dangling foot, turning it this way and - 
to-night will be a spell. an 


that inspecting it. Twice she glanced at 
_ Lannon’s gleaming shoes, comparing them 
oe with her own. 


Presently Lannon turned and caught her : 


looking at him. She blushed, got up im- 
Picdintely, and went behind the counter, 
where she stood with her elbows on its top, 


her chin in her hands watching his head, 


which was visible above. the back . the 


lounge. ~ 


ies Glory,” Devake had called her, re- 
flected Lannon. To his knowledge he had 
never heard of her. Obviously, therefore, 


she had come to Bozzam City after he had 


- deft to go East to school. He was curious. 
_ As a type she was not new to him. Hol- 


: Gan had had a girl like her, self-reliant, 


Haviconment had 
This was 


- courageous, aggressive. 
shaped her character, of course. 


peculiarly a man’s country, and any girl in 


es family where males predominated must 


of necessity be somewhat influenced by the — 


masculine atmosphere of the home and 


must inevitably adopt masculine manner- 


isms. Lafe Hollowel’s girl had been so 
- much like her brothers that Lannon had 


often wondered if she were not a boy mas- 


piace in female attire. 

, But whatever the masculine influence in 
‘ Glory’s life it had not robbed her of those 

graces which are so essentially feminine. 

Her language was strongly flavored with 

_ the tang and idioms of the southwest, Texas 


he ‘supposed, but her personality would. 
have been the same no matter what the im- 


perfections of her language. There had 


been a suggestion of careless indifference to 
appearances in her action in unconcernedly 
draping herself on the arm of the lounge. 
But the thing had been done with a serene ~ 


unconsciousness of sex, quite as though the 
thought of her doing anything sie sh 
not entered her mind. 

_ He had seemed to ignore the movement 
that had taken her away from the lounge 


to her present position behind the counter; 
but he knew she was there and that she. 


Patho iano mutt: 
an ao of the. ae: eas 


It’s the darned men. 


ne Town is pretty, a to- day?” he sug. 


gested. — = 


“ Always is. ee ne spells. 1 reckon 
‘““Barpecuer’? << ial SSS 
“Yep. Who told ue 
“ The station agent. eK 
“Jim Johnson is a fool!” 

“ Agreed. Any other fools in town?” 
 Plenty.: «Ts oon I’m one for Tee 
fiyelic saa 

“ Not much Hminess Roeser? phe 
“Oh, it ain’t that—so much. There’s a 
living hyeh for me and dad. We couldn't — 
expaict much more than that, anyway. 
I reckon ee 
City’s got the meanest men in the coun- 
try!” She paused and then went on ‘bit- — 
terly. ‘‘ They think all women are alike.” _ 
“Women aren’t. You don’t mean. to. 
tell me that all the men of Bozzam Gis are_ 
like Devake?” 
ME Mostiys: Bec that a ain vt like him are 
worse.”’ 
‘“‘ Bad men, ch?” 


“Yep, And more drift in. On sprees. 


‘Mostly they - hang around | the saloons. 
When a bunch comes in and starts to rais- 


ing the devil I shut up the house and keep 
them out.’ i ee 

: Watching her face in the mirror epee: 
saw that her lips were twitching, that she 
had caught the lower one between her teeth 
and was biting it nervously as" though i in an 


effort to a back words that were trying © 


to surge through. Her eyes were gleaming 


tily. eae 
Be was fighting a mental battle. Some- ; 


thing she wanted to tell him was being held 
back because she felt she had no right to 


confide in him, a stranger. But he saw 
her resolution’ weaken; saw determination 
stiffen her lips and slow i in her eyes. — i. 
“Stranger,” she said steadily, “ you TES? 
from the East and you must know a lot of 
girls. How do Eastern men treat ‘their 
women?”’ axe a ete ete Fs 
—“ As ladies, I hope? Bit epee a pie 
Vou speak as though you ain sure. 


Ain't you ever Eh comeey: with 3 girl?” 


And were all of them ladies?” ek 
[ hope SO. rT shouldn’t want to. think 
otherwise.” os 
“You wouldn’t, at course. 
a “mighty hard thing: to. get at. 
TH hev to speak right out. I’m asking you 
oath: if there’s anything about me that 
: : _ would make a man think I ain’t a lady?” 
‘Lannon turned — and looked at her. 
« “What makes you say that?” he asked. 


she There is no Lege about your 5 hating a. 


“ay. hae 
‘She. blushed, hot ter. eyes were ‘steady _ 
and probing, searching ie ae Neen of * 
- sincerity. ee 
> * That’ has. code to do with the ques 
ition.” a 
: aad! don’t wear ae like a poe wears.” 
- She. made a gesture which seemed to invite 


him to remember the coarseness of her at- 


tire, which. consisted of a brown woolen 


- plouse with a low, turn-down collar caught — 


~ together with a flowing. blue silk tie; a 
_ skirt which fell just below her knees which 
had impressed him as a strictly utilitarian 
 eaeacat | of uncertain material; 
Dabikines: which had been darned in many 
— places, and shoes which he had observed. 
es small and well shaped. » 


“T believe the quality of clothing one 


"wears does not enter into the ies at 
nah declared Lannon. 


‘ : 
; ipa ; 


es Which does you credit.” 


“And in spite of all that ~ still think 


ae a lady?” | 
Baas haven’t doubted it for an sestant. ” 
« Then, 


eyes: unwavering; “ why do “men — like 


_ Dave Devake and a good many others— 


come in. hyeh and act toward me as Devake 

ada a little while ago? ‘Is there anything — 

about me that makes them feel that they’ve 
‘ot a right to act like. that toward me?” 

. are. men like nase ey 


ob reckon it’s 
oF expaict. 


|S Teaiy’t, rich on grammar, crane Rs 


woolen 


“ ‘ And I’m living hyeh, ey a dot of 
“men, running this hotel while dad’s away.” 


stranger,’ ”” she concluded, her 


4 Saree 


ay in ie eyes. 


drift in hyeh.- According to. report. there 
ain’t been a regular, honest-to- goodness 


x oo 7 wicks a ve 7 
ry sell out and get out of hyeh. | Tm getting | i 
; mighty sick of looking at the chromos that — 


ote A 
tee, 


‘man in this section of the country since — a 


Flash Lannon pulled up his stakes and 
went East. I’ve heard so much about 
Flash Lannon that I’d give a heap to see 
chim. Folks hev talked about him so. much 
that I’m half in love with him.” 


Lannon turned and gazed into the fires a 


less grate. 

“‘T’ve heard of such ae ” he said. 

“Heard of what things?” 

“Of women falling in love with | men 
“they have never seen. But I wc. that 
sort of love doesn’t take.” 

i ‘Why not?” she challenged. « Why 
shouldn’t it take? If the man that a a 
loves without seeing him comes pretty near 
being what she’s made of him I don’t see 
why she couldn’t keep right on loving hn 

“That’s just the point. When you see. 
this man Lannon you mi ight be Heapeains 
ed in him.” \ 


“I. reckon that oene open, but 7 Ge 
Folks hev told me what res 
They say he’s handsome. — - : 


don’t think it will. 
he looks like. 
That wouldn’t be anything in his favor’ if | 
there was nothing to go with his looks, 
But ‘according to what folks say about. him. 


f 


are 


there’s a heap more to him than ey a 


You can most always tell what sort a man — 
is by thinking a little about the folks who 


talk about him. If a man is pretty gener- 4 os 


ally run down by men that don’t amount 
to much themselves; and praised by men | 
who do amount to something, you can come 


ep ie 


pretty near to figuring your man has got . - . 


_ something about him that makes him ee 

decent.” 
““T take it that Lannon has e enemies. as 

well as friends?” 
“Plenty of both. Men like Denke ook 
Bannack and some others hev done a lot of © 
talking about Lannon. Now and then I’ve _ 
heard them. Seems like Lannon had done : 
some mighty plain talking to those men. 

I’ve heard them tell what they’d do’ to. 


Dies 


Lannon if he ever comes back to ae x 


a s Whe raat, Janne S- frends ‘sald. fee hh 


ata 


“that Gortoud talkie 7 
“Just. Jaughed—sort of sticking their 
_ tongues in their checks.” 
“Well? said Lannon, meditatively gaz 
i “ing into the fireplace, 4“ if I were you I 
 wouldn’t let the things people say about 


_ Lannon influence me too much. During a 
: man’s absence his friends are likely to give 


_ him extravagant praise, while his enemies 
_ are apt to tell the truth about him.” 


She gave him a defiant glance, which he 


oO 


caught in the little mirror. 


“According to that, Lannon’s trick 
~ must have eos a pretty poor sort, for they — 


_ didn’t praise him any. I told you they’d 


laugh and stick their tongues in their 


ones when some one talked about Lan- 
non. 

- get even with him while he was hyeh? 
me _“ Just plain scared, I reckon. 
“talk big when ae wasn’t around, but 
det him come within a dozen miles of them 
: : and they’d have business somewhere else! 


‘ Lannon was a terrible fighter, stranger. 


My dad, who used to come over hyeh from — 


- Lazette, saw him more than once. That 
was more than five years ago. Lannon 
wasn’t more than twenty-two or three 
_ years old then, but dad said his age wasn’t 


oe heap wicible when he was tooking at a 


- man who’d done him a wrong.” 


So you’ve been here five years?” said 


hen, eA 
Ca. little more hoa ee years. 


“He was built in proportion. 
‘never saw a finer looking man. He used to 


ride a big, silver horse he called Polstar. 


- And dad says that when he was on that 
horse there wasn’t a handsomer man— 
“Vou lived in: Lazette?” questioned 
Tanhon: quickly. 

nae About thirty miles south of Lotetic. » 
anuweied. Glory. 


of hyeh on Bear River, 
me mighty near owned it. 


_ Flash Lannon grew up sort of wild. Not 


vicious, you understand, but just full of th 
a, ve heard folks say that when — ¢ 


a the devil. 


237 rs 


they'll me Les to pe nie Mele Shey 


But why didn’t Lannon’s enemies — 


They iy 


she said, answering ee 


Lannon « 
was about six feet tall, according to dad. | 
Dad said he : 
out of listening to folks talk about 


“* Lannon’s folks lived at 
«the Bosque Grand, about thirty miles south 
. But Lannon’s dad 
was. the first cattleman in this valley, and — 
It was named 
after him. According to what I’ve heard, eal 


iat Nook a t thie aay: 


es in. a gun “fight 
fighter into the valley » k m. Flas 
heard the gunfighter was looking for 

and os rode into » town. emia acces , . SI 


“ A saben ef men saw =the sicatioes and a 


That ee Be never ae hak to. Texa 
Flash shot him three times while he — 
getting | his gun out, after Siaes is 
chance.” woes i 


nny was decane ree —— a 
thoughts, and was aware that he « C 
now reveal his identity to her. : 


said too much. Later, after the ed 


ae Dad wot! oe ‘eee a anot 
nis eS 


I’d sure kiss him. for ee ee 


Folks say there never 1 was a man like 
Lannon?’ 2 : 
_“ Perhaps - you. are estimating >in too ae 
ea Miss—” He panoed | 4 
_ “Stowe,” she supplied. : 
bie E should ay there must be something 


wee Seat 


es: bout . 


ee 


“i baie the | __Eastem : y 


ie hie Tpanen: oe never Oaated: our 

ode. out hyeh. He’s always obeyed the 

sort of law we hev. Nobody ever accused 
him of taking an unfair advantage.” 

A well,”” laughed Lannon, 

I wonder if you would mind telling me 
_ which room I’m to have? I’d. like to wash 
up and have a look at the town.”” 

: : “Sure,” she said, quickly; “I’m a box- 
e -haid for keeping you sitting there listening 
to my raving» about | “Flash Lannon. iA 

reckon - you can hey. the room right over the 

_ big room. ‘It’s the best we've. got. 
_ want to register rieht now?’ 2.63) | 

ae ‘When I come down, if it’s just the same 
to you,’ ‘ he said. He was already on his 
_ way toward the te hall, mie traveling bag 
in hand. t 

hs You'll fad the stairs ae the rear of the 
he room,” she called to him. He turned | 
to thank her, and saw her leaning on the 
counter, _her elbows on its top, her chin 
resting» in her ‘cupped hands. She was 
"seen: him speculatively, the shadow of 

e an admiring smile on her lips. 

Me a ‘ Thank: you,” he said. | 

| “Vouwre pines! welcome,’ ys ‘she returned 
"gently | . 


f oo 


a. CHAPTER IV. : 
Me oy ‘cLORTA’S SCORN. 


FHA meant the faint hie: growing 

~ thrill: that possessed Gloria Stowe 

ae Ge she listened to. the sounds of the 
ree = retreating. footsteps? - How could 
she a it for the pide ue that 5 was 


he ae a ee od. 
Ja Tong washed for, are 


sive. 
t define it; it was intangible, as encbeste 


her scarlet cheeks, eyes that had a shamed 


a | ‘surrender Le 


think the thoughts she was thinking 


; You there not be some justification for Devake’ : 


_« Fiercely, her face paling, 


enough. What satisfaction was there in 


ing her otherwise? 


| clared. 


is ing in the heat from < Be red hot stove. 


“was ‘now pore: ee eee it aru elu 
For it. assailed her, and she could no 


Osa idan dreamt cl 2 Uae es ey a e 
After a time she walked to the mirror on 
_ the wall near the lounge. By standing on 


the tips of her toes she was able to gaze 


into the glass at her reflection. She. saw 


e velvety look, 36. Ee he 

“ Shucks,” she whispered. = Why, te c 
didn’t say more than half a dozen words to 
me. Just treated me lik edad. : 
ee hyeh I’m trying to ‘all in 1 love ile i 
him!” : 
Did real ladies portal tem OAS 
at this — 
minute? She doubted, and a grave ee gh 
assailed her. If she permitted? the strange 
to see that she liked him when she ha 
known him not more than an hour, would 


attitude toward her? Was there really 
something about her that made men thin! 
their advances would be encouraged? 
she fought. the 
_ thought, blaming her ignorance for her in 
ability to discover just how she should ac 


toward men in order to convince them oie 
her right to be treated as a lady. Some — 
consolation she found in the stranger’s 


words: “If you're square in ae own 
mind you ought to be satisfied.” ae 
But that consolation was not. complete — 


being a lady if men would persist in. think 
She wanted the Soe 
that she knew was due her. me 

“And I'll hev: it, darn them!” He de . 
“Tia ‘stranger can treat me like ae 
lady the rest of them hev got toe ce a 

And then she went again behind the _ 


counter, where she stood, listening to the 


stranger moving about upstairs. — 

So absorbed was she in her oie that é 
she forgot to think of time until the savory _ 
edor of) cooking was swept’ to her on st A 


; slight breeze that came through the long : 


hall. Then she ran out into the kitchen to _ 
where the Chinese cook was stoically ga 


FE RA} 


7 ) 


got plenty heap for one tenderfoot.” 
” Malkiow: back through the big hall to- 
ward the | office, — Umea ~ an in- 


& es gray oe: in chow of the oid” was a 
tall, handsome girl of about twenty. The 
gil wore a brown riding suit which fitted 
her snugly, and which betrayed a graceful, 
slender figure; high, soft riding boots en- 
cased her ions: a mids brimmed beaver hat 
sat. jauntily on her head; a brown blouse 
oF rich material showed between the lapels 
of her riding jacket. . Dark tan gauntlets 
covered her hands, and as Gloria watched 
“her she dismounted, hitched the horse to 
he: rail, and removing the gloves, flecked | 
some dust from the bottom of her skirt with | 

- “the fingers. . 

The girl was Ellen Posveontht: ‘daughter 

OF James K. Bosworth, who owned the big- 

_ gest ranch in the valley, not even excepting 

_ the Bosque | Grand: : 

- Gloria had seen Ellen Bosworth many 
ease but always from a distance. And | 
word of Bosworth’s enormous wealth and 
gud had reached os S ears —— 


worth’ s wealth and power, he still must he 
a rich and influential man, in the East. 

- And Bosworth spent most of his time 
Bet visiting his ranch perhaps once or 
twice a year, when Bozzam City would 
gape in astonishment at the vast number 
of trunks and boxes belonging to him, ~ 
which would be pyramided on the station — 
platform | until hauled westward to his: 
ranch, ‘to return to the station platform — 
some. weeks later. : 

-Gloria’s interest had fever been centered 
“upon Bosworth. His wealth and power did. 
‘not interest her. She never neglected to 
watch: Ellen. For Ellen, despite a certain © 
Siaacniie a was Gone aiheaniiaahre 


ae with ae refer eames, 
_She dieses -— Sasso te herself in 


* Alle’ ane ” ne Ching 1 So. Le — . ——. 


Ben dictauectinns “ep half the asin of pe 


Gloria had pres se sta sects 
dow, behind the desk: and tho; g 
fought hard to repress the excitement tl 
oy seized her, she was breathing rapidly 
when Ellen’ appeared in the ered be- 
tween the office and the big hall. 

Ellen’s gaze about the office was slov 
and intent, as though she were searchin 
for something that would dissuade her frot 
staying longer. But to Gloria’s. astonish- 
ment, Ellen smiled ee when she 
spoke. pate 


ties a Pair 6; shh ose: a 
yon sek and V ve — — 2 


me with ails pie ae fap 
breakfast to-morrow. I don’t come to. — 
alone ease often 2 as a tule, but ees e es 


pee one oe. noah ent.”’ 
smiled at the girl she had thot 
gant, and who wasn’t arrogant at all! 


F's mnie near noon, Miss Bose 


she added. “Tl tell 1 Ching 1 Teo sa 
ae Cesc 3 
“ Thank you is 


' Miss Bosworth jooued! ‘at the 
She was standing near it, gazing nt 
fireplace when Gloria reappeared 
followed Gloria upstairs ae 7 
ingly well furnished room. 

Ellen Bosworth moved al 
as Drntiset she | was —_ 


self would 2 act it she 


: “the se ae : NED Uo cate 
‘Then she look off. i ia laid i on Ae 


bed, and walked to the dresser, where she 


/_ gazed critically at herself i in ‘the mirror. 
oe “Tt’s a very nice room, Miss Stowe,” 
hes said. > “1: consider myself very fortu- 
nate in getanae ike 
sons wished me to stay there for the night. 


But aE have attended barbecues. before, and. 


at know what a racket they make at them— 
. sometimes all. night. And I shan’t stay all 
; night, you know.” - 

‘At a stroke Ellen pave had granted 
"Cia equality. 
patronage in her manner, no suspicion of 
_haughtiness; and Gloria went downstairs a 
~ few minutes later with an entirely new con- 
ception of her guest’s character. Silently 
- Gloria entered the office. 
to the front door and back to the archway 
_ again, where she paused and moved her 


- lips wordlessly, mentally repeating Ellen 


- Bosworth’s speech and nae dia to emu- 
“late her manner. _ 
‘She moved to. the ieee as” Pen had 


the fireplace. 


-aginary hat and coat, striving . to imitate 


Ellen’s movements as oe had stood before | 


the glass in the room upstairs. 

There had ‘been an ease and grace in 
— Ellen” Bosworth’s movements that Gloria 
could not duplicate, though she removed 
~ the i imaginary hat and coat several times in 


othe attempt. As she frowned into the glass _ 


in a vain endeavor to define exactly the 


word that would best express the inde- 
Maes - finable- and intangible something that had 


ce made Ellen’ s ordinary action so. nearly re- 


aa, she became aware that the stranger 


. stood in the archway looking at her. Lan- 
non’s face ‘was entirely expressionless - at 


t eel Leal: of her pani 


{ 


ae hev thought I was loco. 


Father said the Ben- 


There was no taint of 


Then she walked 


_ spoke haltingly. / 


worth,” said Lannon. 
great deal about your father. 
- derful man, and I never thought the time 


Bosque Grand ranch, 


_the mome t, but Gloria saw the amusement south of here on Bear River. € 


n his eyes, and she knew 


6 couldn’t help it. Mou see—” 
“Tm not blaming you, stranger. 
But a ain't. 
I was practicing being a lady.” | 

‘“ You have only to act a to be 
that, Miss Stowe.” | 

. Shucks, stranger ; 
b can’t describe them. Like putting on a_ 
hat, for instance—or taking one off. Or in 
standing” a certain way when you. talk fo. 
anybody. When I do it, it don’t seem the 


same as when—as when other girls do it.” 
" 


“Tt’s merely’ a matter of Be ae x 


think.” 
“Mebbe. But there’s, isha else, 
too. I think it’s in the way a girl feels, a 


If she’s been treated like a lady I expaict 
she'll try to live up to ee way he s been 


treated. Seems to me— a 
- She paused and held a warning g finger io ig 
her lips. | eae 
. She's women? Oe 


~“Sh-h!” she said. 
Lannon heard a step on the stairs, then 


- in the big room opposite; and Ellen Bos 
worth was standing in the hall, ae at 


thems 4% | 
For an instant ibe ibune shat had pre 


: ceded Ellen’s appearance continued. Lan- | 
Aone, and stood for an instant gazing into non had bowed to her, and had turned again © 
Then she went to the little 


- mirror on the wall and removed an im- 


to Gloria with the intention of. continuing | 
their conversation. But the girl, wrongly — 
construing his look as a mute suggestion — 
for an introduction to. Ellen, flushed and 


ra 


_. “ Stranger,” she said, “ this is Ellen Bos. 


‘worth, of ‘hie Lazy J. Her dad is James K. 
I don’t know. a 
what your name is, stranger, so you'll hev. 


Bosworth, of New York. 


to introduce yourself, S 
““T am delighted to know you, Miss Boa 
“T have heard a 


would come when I should have him for a 
neighbor. I am Stephen Lannon, of he 


Ellen Bosworth 's is brightened with 
interest. 


Se 7 ve how remarkable! ? she exclaimed. 


) 


a é eu saw cet o Oe pac 


there’s other things. | 


He is Aceon 


about thirty miles hs 


ee held Gloria’: S. gaze Dhccsy he Soe 


the girl 


ae EOS 


ee : quite oie OE you, nie meats mena 
you just a little. 
ee manner, It is really astonishing.” 


And to meet ree in this” 


She noted the steadiness of his eyes, the 


: - firmness of his chin, his big shoulders, the 


correctness of his clothing: the easy grace 
_ of his movements. There v was sepa a in 
Ker glance. — 
| ‘Perhaps she Setccted the ating of cyni- 


-cism in his eyes, aroused through his dis- 
like of effusiveness; and, perhaps to pun- 


_ ish him, she went on, her voice flavored — 
with light mockery: Lik 
“So you are the. birribhe ‘ Flash ’ Lannon 


a ——the man who once held this wild country 


in the hollow of his atic as can hardly 
believe it!” 
- _Lannon looked into Gloria’s eyes. Deep 
_ in them swam reproach and shame. They 
‘were strangely dotted with little flecks of 
: contempt’ and scorn. — 
She met his look steadily, though her 


a face was flaming; and he knew she would 


- never forgive sae fae the thing he had 
done. 

He spoke to Ellen Bosworth, but he still 
“Twas. 


lee never ee over it.” 
“What a startling admission!” laughed © 
ea She stepped aside, exhibiting a 
_ polite indifference to the little drama that 
was being enacted before her, though keep- 
ing a mental picture of the faces of the 
two characters for future analysis, especial- — 
ly noting the tragic expression in Gloria’s. 
| tial ipecsnsiar » Big, becasipet bande, 


nee Dhere Came a rasical cboiiee of — 
ie  Campan—he of the tight- Giting velvet — 


AS jacket, the Mexican chaps, turquoise stud- 
_ ded and silver spangled—strode in through 


the big front door and came toward Ellen. 
He woken a pees whe as he saw ste 


“floor. uate AS ae 


‘Campan had ileal been giving ‘some | 


: a attention to Sad series since we had eae es 


mbes : 
Ny, 


| = rie aie ae 


uislowa: with: 1 


of a barber; | ] 
parted; his light blue e 
ee with a Leste ° 


Mabe: yo plouanene a Va. woe 

Don’t lie, Campan, ” replied 
“Vou certainly must have ‘seen. 
‘standing i in front‘of the hotel. 5 

She extended a hand and wath ac cnnteaie 
tuous smile watched ‘Campan_ kiss i iter ‘hen 
‘she drew it ela iat held it seswarci her. 


Campan, " ae bid a ‘The } Mexican r 1a 
ner doesn’t become you.” ne s are ~ ae 

“ Gracias, senorita,” 
mockingly. “It pleases. ‘you to” i cold 
toward me. It was not always” so” ‘when Ls 
was foreman for Sefior Bosworth.’ bass : 

Though Campan’s voice was low, ‘so tha’ 
_ Lannon and Gloria, standing at : little dis- 
tance, could not hear, Ellen reddened and 
glanced swiftly toward the others. Shea 
she looked back at bec her abe: flash-  - 


faded bie eyes were — with ins 
ence. - He seemed ane ected y the CO 
‘fury in the girl’s voice. 


te Seno) Bosworth is “well, 


Ellen’s S eyes ies ‘own. lane ne 
be Sefor Bosworth —_— have to abe Dp 


my ‘dee Ellen,” ye chiapas: Aus 
now unflavored: by the rounded lab’ 
the language he had been pian 
day he will regret having sent me awa, 

“Miss” Bosworth did not answer. Sh 
liberately turned her back 1 


Jaiked earls a area an: 


to Camp 


Ble “He ase 


ites 9 oF at 


away from ‘Campan.. A) | 
He faced Ellen across the table, and 7. 
‘ carried on a desultory conversation with 
. her. He was barely conscious of what he 
was saying to her, or of what she was saying 
: -inreply; for. he was: petehing Gloria and 
3 _ Campan. — oe 

ania was condo at the counter— 
~ Jeaning: familiarly on it, talking to Gloria. 
-Lannon could hear both voices plainly. 


~ Campan’s. loud salutation, ‘“ Hello, kid!” 
had contained a disgusting hint of proprie- 
~ torship. And Gloria’s, “I’m sure glad to 


see you!” » while somehow odd and strained, 
- seemed to suggest a free fellowship based 
, apen a secret intimacy. _ SN es) 
_. Lannon watched Gloria’ s ae lt was 
ne aflame. Her eyes were very bright 
and held a reckless gleam. Lannon felt 
— that if Gloria still wished to know why men 
she met refused to grant her the respect 
and deference due the good and pure of her 


oe “sex, she had only to glance at herself in 


the mirror on the wall near the lounge. 


But perhaps she, saw her reflection in Cam- 


pan’ ’s eyes, for she suddenly made a fright- 
- ful face at him ane Sa ee his cheek re- 
- soundingly. _ 


hee There, ee you!” she hissed. “ ‘Don't = 


“get So fresh!” gs 
: | ~ Campan_ laughed lowly. 


“Don’t sling your eyes on me Hike that 
oar you don’t want me to get fresh,” he said. 


- s “But I wasn’t meaning anything special, 
Glory,” he went on placatingly: ‘ Good 
‘Lord, 
girl ‘without her thinking he’s getting 


_ fresh! Why, shucks, you ‘re a lady, kid, and - 


Tm telling It: right out in meeting!” 
_ “ Campan, you're a Hiar!” 
a wos Ve ain’t!” ; 


> Vou sure are. Tt AOR been more than 


two. hours ago that a man was in hyeh, 
Das me pet he anes i wasn’t a 


ees enone Bey of 
“You won’t bust Ae S. ae fog me, 


that his offense — 
And he had-started for — 
ee as table an instant before Ellen turned 


‘weapon. 


if a man can’t take a shine to..2 « 


and feminine, 


Campan. I’m able to take care of sigue 
and don’t you forget it!” 

For an instant her eyes darkened aa 
held a fierce gleam, then she iaughed harsh- 
ly, recklessly. 


“ Campan,” she said, “I reckon 1 know o 


what you came in book for? Ga 
“ Shucks—of course you do. a came. in 
here to see you.” : 


ately winked ‘at him. “I’m betting you 


came in hyeh to ask me to go to the barbe- : 5 


cue with you.” | 
“You've hit it, : declared Gora : 
His voice was vibrant with a queer note | 


of triumph. He felt Gloria Mee 


~ “ Campan, you’re abbing ? Q She dike : 


at Ellen Bosworth; he imagined that the 
latter had in some way incurred ee 


wrath, and that he was being used asa 


teries; he had no interest in Clonas dif 


‘ferences with Ellen Bosworth; he was. 


satisfied to take Gloria. on any terms. 
“ That’s settled,” said Gloria. 


Campan laughed and strode out, bowing | 


with extravagant politeness to Ellen Bos- | a 


worth as he passed through the big hall, 
and grinning with curling lips at Lannon, 
ho: did not look at him. 


SCHAPTER VY... 
“GET RID OF LANNON RICHT Now!” 
Cones wax tapers and le 


lamps illuminated the Benson. ranch- 


house. For a space of perhaps fifty 


feet the ground in the vicinity of the ranch- 


house was bathed in the effulgent glow OL © 
light that issued from many windows. Be- 
yond that was the dead, flat darkness of eh 


desert night. 


Strains of music fea a fda Hosted 
out of the Benson windows; a piano was 
being thumped; voices mingled, masculine - 
gayly hilarious; feet were 
scraping on the floor of the big room, from | 
which Benson had removed the carpet and 


all of the furniture. | 


: “TIL be 
ready about dusk. “ Now get out of hyehl? 


But he was not looking for mys- ae 


fs 


ey lars. 
“ giready being ‘surreptitiously removed; for Feller with the eee ea with the jew'ry 


- in the heat, and the whisky barrel in the “Yep.” _ 2 ae oe hee 2 


: in a radius of fifty or sixty miles; and has gone.” — 


viene ase in ee flitted past tte 
open windows—women arrayed in finery bu 
- treasured for just: such occasions as this; 
-men who felt more comfortable when ar- — 
 rayed in flannel shirt and overalls, spurred ‘ 
_ boots, and neckerchief were resplendent in 
- holiday attire, and enjoying themselves, 
-even though they felt awkward and were 
- paintully: conscious of their starched col- | 


pourin’ ab ig ie 
_ €$o thet’s lea bes aid Caleta: ne 
~ As for. hats some starched olin were was thinkin’ it was him, but ¥ ais Sire oc 


_ the edge of formality was beginning to wilt ‘On ‘en 


_bunk-house had gurgled often. | oe What’s: he allowin’ 0 ) be doin’ ‘these : 
The Benson kitchen yielded the flavors days?? i: 
. of many delicacies. Outside a steer was § Nobody answered Coleen: Piston ae. a 
: 2 pipiee opin’ surround by many of glances were directed at him, for perhaps — 
_ Benson’s guests and an important-looking there were friends of Campan at the fire. 
age in a white apron. The glowing Colson flushed. “TI reckon Tive strayed 
- fire illuminated many expectant faces. In off my range,” he said lamely. oe 
the horse corral were ponies that had trav- There was a silence, during: wht the ae 
: _ eled steadily for two days to reach this spot men around the fire watched the man with ee 
in time; there were others that had come the white apron as he paces ther Toasting mee 
> from distances nearly as great, and many steer with a huge fork. eet dee 
that had started only that morning. Still | “ Well, I reckon we c’n ‘fier up a ite tle, | ie 3 
~ others were from the ranches that lay with- boys,” te. suggested; fs “them other felle a 


some were from Bozzam City, whose lights ae ‘Bannack, Dave ’ Dowke® Camp yal 1, oe 
were visible about two miles to oe north- and a tall, slim puncher with a ‘hook ‘nose, 
east. : high cheek bones and truculent, squinting — 
| Budebeards spring wagons ae buggies eyes, ‘were moving toward the ranch-house < 
_ were scattered over the level around the in the darkness, : 
stable and the corral fence, where their with them in the brink Reise had left them 
~ owners had left them after having brought and were walking toward the ag where t I 
their women and children. steer was roasting, == oe a ae 
eae My turn next year,” said a grizzled “Tes hot in ‘there, gia ee indi 
man who stood at the fire watching the cating the house,” as. they | ‘approached, 
roasting steer. “ You'll hev to start the “I’m hangin’ around here for a while.” 
_ day before to git thar in time to do any "TT 00° damned many kids,” sneered De 
_ feedin’.” vake. ‘“ Why in hell can’t. folks leave their : 
_ “ Feedin’ ain’t as important as drinkin’, _ damned brats to home?” a “ 
Colson,” chuckled the man who stood be- Back a little distance from te nee: ao 
- side Hine on the leit. “If yore brand is. where the glimmering” light | from~ within 
- popular all the trails to yore ae will be would not shine in their faces, the four me 
a heap: cluttered pegne von en kill yore halted. They could see the dancers 
ios PN Se big room, and also a group of n 
“TT reckon Benson’ 3 brand will do,” said 
_ Colson. “ The boys is hangin’ around apes 
' barrel like a swarm of flies.” 
“Tm seein? mostly the same mugs starin’ i 
“into the cups,” said another man. “ * Bozzam 
City iellers, most pete: | 


women ‘standing j ina ee 


y 
% 


doctor. “You'd better © back to the 
ae The gambler sapiens and shook his head 
08a,”  uncertainly. . : 

6 MR never happened. hoteen, 2 ee es 
) “Seems T’ve seen that tenderfoot ea 

rt let me ear her. — y but I can’t place him. Sure as hell I’ve 
ferent. I howe 3 in 1 the hotel about seen them damned eyes of his before!” 

: eteaad to ais - _But — I“ Tenderfoot!” ejaculated Bannack Up. : 
roariously. ‘‘ Haw, haw, haw! ‘Thet’s.too 

- Foc ot cs seen going | in “there when I struck damned good to. keep! Tenderfour? T been — 
town. listenin’ to you damned fools shoot off your — 
ae Sets: in, : 3 ‘petal ato Ellen Bos- gab, waitin’ an’ thinkin’ thet mebbe you'd © 
worth. She’s as stuck up as ever. Pulled wake up. You, Devake! — You — see : 
that high and mighty stuff‘on me. Well— know thet tenderfoot |” oe : : 
that ain’t the point. Il *tend to her one Bannack came closer; he stuck his te | : 
BS of tl hese days—and_ old. Bosworth, too. close to Campan. His eyes were wild and | 
cee The tenderfoot was there. ‘Strapping- fierce with suppressed excitement. = = 
- Yooking yap with a cold eye. TI reckon he’s “Git your thinkin’ caps on, you guys!” “ae 
somebody where he come from. Him and — He grinned derisively into their faces. = 
Ellen ‘Bosworth grubbed together while me expanded with importance. | 

> and Glory was” talking. Glory was fussed § “Talk, you damned fool!”- commander 

ae venomous as a ‘scorpion, though she Campan sourly. “You're ready to bust.” . 
2 didn’t want me to know it. Spoke of a “I’m talkin’ fast enough!” declared 
guy that insulted her; asked ‘me to bring Bannack. ‘“ Whar’s your brains, anyhow? — 
her there. Something’s gone wrong.” = IH name him. Thet tenderfoot is Flash. , 
_ ) T eckon Tm the: one she meant in-- Lannon! Does thet name mean eS : 
= wale her, Campan.” ‘This was Devake. to your” 

He met ‘Campan’s swift glance steadily and- = Campan whitened: stiffened. He sipped: ; 
vent on: “I was in there telling her 'd_ back a little, crouched, and stared at Ban- ~ 
taken a shine to her. ~ didn’t know you nack, Yellow pin points of flame danced _ 
owas interested.” in his eyes. 

_ “ Devake, IT aie you wasn’t repeiiee: Devake cursed pooh ouch His eyes 
nothing for ‘me. Glory Stowe is for the were staring, his face was ghastly. Cam- 
man who gets her—and ‘she’s worth any pan moved closer to the house. He peered — 
man’s time.” into the big room and watched the dancers. i 
Tt was. the seadertook ihe epoiled ‘When Lannon and Ellen Bosworth passed _ 
things for me,” said Devake. “Bumped the window Campan started so violently _ 
agin’ me, a cnocked me off balance, and that his whole body seemed to tense. An a 
jammed 1 me ag nm’ the counter.” ae instant later he rejoined the others. oe 
laughed harshly, incredulously. _ “Tt’s him, right enough!” he said hoarse 
That t sup osed ‘to be safe, is it, ly. “He’s older and bigger and he’s | 
De vake?”” he said, ‘peering intently at the them damned dude clothes on—but it’s. 
other. <e "Why didn’t eats sling your i him!” He wheeled on Bannack. “How 
on him?” — 2 long have you knowed it was him?” he_ 
ig shook hic head. ek I don’t seem demanded fiercely. eee - : 
‘I wanted to go for my gun, but “Since he got off the train this. morn- _ 
<4 hing appeared to hold me back. I in’,” replied Bannack. “I was. with Lem 
ed out in the street, wondering how Ya eet on the station platform. I did 
here oe oe sore sisi i vids — ts sina he was ‘Flash, an’ Tr 


“reckon yout eating. words I *yeoktomne’s oy! 


wens 


aot 


gers, B 


now. 


pS ees, 


“ ve “T reckon he must hev seen I was talkin’ 


- about him, for after he’d gassed with Jim 


Johnson he come back an’ stuck his face 


into mine. 

—“eThet ain’t no van to sneer at Serane 
annack,’ he said, usin’ my name free 
“ied see you doin’ it agin 
Them 


as you please.’ 
_ Pil sure make you hard to ketch!’ » 
was his words.” 

“Why didn’t you throw your gun on 
him?” muttered Campan. 


“Why didn’t Devake throw his’n on 


him?” queried Bannack. “I reckon for 
the same reason thet I didn’t throw mine— 
it didn’t seem to be the sensible ng to 
do! bs a 

“He wasn’t packing. a gun, > said Cam- 


f pan. 


‘Tie. ee packin’ none when Devake 
run into him in the hotel,” pointed out 
Bannack. “Nor he ain’t packin’ none 
An’ I reckon he looks just as soft 


an’ easy as he looked this mornin’, when I 


_ Campan. 


_keep close and back my game.” 


thought he was momma’s boy just broke 


loose from her apron strings.” 


“You reckon he’s figurin’ to stay here?” 


— foes Campan, after a silence. 


‘Looks to me like school’s over,’’ replied 
Bannack. “* Jim Johnson was tellin’ me 
that about a week ago he sent a. telegram 
to Lannon from Tom Yates, tellin’ Lan- 
non to come home right away. I knowed 
we'd run into hell soon as we started mon- 
— keyin’ with the Bosque Grand stock. You 
- guys wouldn’t let well enough alone. When 
‘Tom Yates tells Flash Lannon what’s been 
seen durin’ the last few months there’s 
goin’ to be hell to pay!” 

_ “Quit your damned croaking!” warned 
-“T reckon the time to get rid of 
‘Lannon is right now!” he said. 


He strode toward the ranch-house, the 


: ‘others at his heels. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE THIRD TIME VLL KILL you!” 
. LORIA STOWE was dancing with © 
Campan. Campan was a gracef 
‘dancer, as light on his feet as a 


eo feather; so strong that he whirled her from 


the quadrille. 
through the steps of the dance as she had 


strated otherwise. 
quiet, imperturbable. 
quietness could be felt the edge of an iron-— 


“ You guys 


less force. 
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the floor. without. ‘altoer, in ; the ‘swing i 
Gloria - ‘went ‘mechar 


gone through several - others, and | _none_ 


could criticize her for not seeming to enter 
into the spirit of the evening, though her — 


thoughts were not of the dancing or at 
Campan. 


It seemed her body. was in the 


Benson ranch-house while her ean. was 


still in the hotel office. ss 
How readily Lannon had Sea his 


identity to Ellen Bosworth? No hesitation, — 
It seemed he had instantly 


no evasion. 
recognized Ellen’s right to know him. 
Why hadn’t-he treated her that way? 


Why had he kept silent while she had rela- 


ted to him stories of his own. greatness; 
while she had confessed that she had half — 
fallen in love with hina without Sane, seen 


him? 


She didn’t love ee at this minute. He 


was nothing like the ideal she had created, 


which her imagination had shaped and 
molded — the ‘ romantic 
dreams, invested with fire and life drawn 
from her own heart. 
pictured was a reckless- -eyed young man, 
bold, ardent, vibrant with passion, ‘though 
gentle. to women and straightforward and 
honorable. That was the Western Lannon. 

The Eastern Lannon was nothing: like 
that. He certainly was not reckless. In- 


stead, his eyes seemed to. express a Serene 


and somewhat cynical deliberation, as 
though their owner was in the habit of 
considering all things trivial until demon- 
He was cold, alert, 

Of course under the 


like self-control, which. had been revealed 
to her when he had been facing Devake i in 
the hotel office; and. there was a conscious- 
ness of power in his manner, a latent, ruth- 
But even though he was dif-_ 
ferent to the man of her dreams she had 


felt the magnetism of shim, a subtle force 
that had drawn her. 


saat he had fooled — 


her, had led her on, had amused himself _ 
with her; had considered her so. negligible — 
that he had not even bothered to reveal his 
se to bers even \ after is ae declared ne 


figure of her —_ 


The Lannon she had a 


io. he’ @ nd Recbion | in a valley and aby 
use being seen with him she was p provoking talk _ 


‘ wrong, impression. 
Be “Once” as” ree plese her hand and 


she became aware that Lannon’s hand was. 
a reaching for hers. She refused the grasp 
and flashed him a glance of hate as he 


aia eyes glow with regret. 

teers 3 3 ocrite!’ ”” she breathed, isee into 
te the | ear of the next male dancer. who, 
obedient to the voice of the fiddler, had 
_ grabbed her around the waist and was 


: were whirling other women. 


... What you sayin’?” se demanded her erst- 


Cyitieneme:. , : 
She didn’t even. teak at the man; she 
was. watching “Ellen Bosworth, ie was 
gyrating in Ed Bannack’s arms. How 
graceful Ellen was! How calm and ges 
oS ‘fied even in this violent dance! 
Presently she again found herself dine 
. Sine with Campan. 
Lees But she had felt a vindictive joy 
when Campan- had entered the hotel. 
- Fiercely she had yearned for an opportu- 
nity to show Lannon that she didn’t care, 
_ that she was indifferent to his slights. And 
| when Campan- had so quickly acted upon 
her bold ‘suggestion that he escort her to the 
barbecue, she had seen’ Lannon glance at 
a her with cold oe 
- delicious moment! 
3 _But there had been no i dclicinas fespicnts 
since. SSg far the evening had been one 
Tong dtagzing ‘period of torturous agony, 


of passionate self-reproaches, | of hideous 


ce jealousy. ‘She got little satisfaction out of 


come here with Campan. She had seen 
watching her at times when she 


rT, aod she: had seen that ‘ao was 


pact her to the next male: dancer, to the 
command of the fiddler’s “ Alemande, left!” 


passed, even though as her gaze met his she 


= E whirling her in a dizzy circle, as other men 


How she loathed the 


fiddler, seated in a chair on an improvised a 


ike had been 
_ Tamp suspended from the ceiling of the big. 


ae to it, glancing into the court. 
the Knowledge that Lannon- knew she had 


was not aware that she was look- 


i , which would do much toward Neg oe 
wn her own reputation. 


When the quadrille ended he foun fhe me 


, self standing against the wall near the big _ 


door that opened into a three-sided patio. — 
Campan left her, pleading that he needed — 
air, though not inviting her to take it with 


: him. She saw him go out of another door : 
with Ed Bannack; Devake and another 


and she 


man whom she knew as Tulerosa; 


knew well enough that the whisky in the 


bunk-house was what attracted them. 
Most of the men had been outside several ie 

times, and the evening was not more. than e 

boo bates gone. Once when the fiddler — 


was forced to send for men to make up the _ 


Bs 


necessary number of couples for a dance he _ 


_ tad betrayed his knowledge of what had ee 
- lured the men from the dancing: : 


“ Thet bar’ell baciail hold out long at ie oS 
rate!” we 

‘There were few men in the hie room now. — 
These were married men yieldms to getice A 
domination. eee : 

“No; you ain’t’ goin’ out there’ again, 
Henry,” Gloria heard a woman ot bs Bee Sag 
goin’ home about midnight an’ rT don’t het 
want no drunken man drivin’ me.’ ee 

The heat had grown oppressive. ‘The oe 


platform at the farther end of the hee * 
room, was tuning his instrument. ee - 
mother was haranguing a child. The cur- 
tains of the windows hung ‘motionless. 
Men were mopping the perspiration from. 
their faces;, women were fanning them- 
selves with handkerchiefs; the big swinging 


= 


room was vitiating the atmosphere: : 
Gloria moved closer to the pig door that 

opened upon the patio. A cool breeze 

fanned her cheeks and she gratefully fumed 


- Benson had placed four bracket 1 mps — 
in convenient corners of the patio, and 
though they glowed dimly in contrast with 
the bright illumination of the big room, 
there was still light enough to show Gloria ue 


the floor of the patio, and the benches — 


which Benson had placed about’ for the Eo 


| convenience of his —— 


Me os Be ce fr Bs 
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The open side of the hae faced the tae 
door in which Gloria stood. The four 
lamps outside revealed the rugged outlines 


of the walls of the ranch-house, some open 
windows, several doors. The black dark- 
ness of the desert night drew a somber cur- 


tain across the open side of the court, illu- 


minated by countless coldly glittering stars. 
Refreshed by the cool breeze, Gloria 


moved to the side of the door and leaned. 


against the wall. A woman standing near 


her spoke to her, but she answered me- 


- chanically, for she saw Lannon coming to- 
ward her. She stared past him to the other 
side of the room, where she saw Ellen Bos- 
worth talking with a tall, picturesque young 


: | cowboy. 


| Lannon did not seem to see Gloria. He 
- gtrode to the big doorway, glanced out, 


turned his back to the patio and stood on 


the threshold watching the fiddler. 

 Gloria’s hatred of Lannon leaped within 
her like a living flame. 
his other crimes against her by completely 
ignoring her. How conspicuous he was, 
standing there! How cool, easy, assured! 
The other men in their cyiag: clothing 
were rough, ill-dressed, uncouth. They 


seemed like wild men in their unaccustom- 
ed garb. They were nervous, ill at ease. 


Lannon wore his clothing unconsciously: 

he looked as though it belonged to him, had 

been made for him. 

; Gloria granted him the tribute of her ad- 
3 miration | as she watched him with covert 

glances; there was about him an intangible 


something that impressed; a greatness that 


made itself felt despite the hatred she bore 
for him; a compelling force that was not to 
be resisted. But beneath her admiration 


was a malice, a wild rage, an eagerness to — 
stir him out of his cool, easy imperturba- | 
bility, to strike a spark of passion in him, 


to rouse him to the point of betraying the 


us primitive impulses that lay behind the 


smooth, hard mask of his cold placidity. 
She wanted to test him; she fiercely hoped 
that before the evening was much older 
Devake or Campan or Tulerosa or Ed 
Bannock would clash with him. She 
wanted to see him humbled, punished, his 


_ greatness destroyed. Two or three ea 
_ during the dancing she had seen Campan 
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and Devake and Tulerosa watching 1] 


He was adding to 


WEEKLY, 


with odd ‘intentness; and once she had ae 


noted a cold sneer on. Ed Bannack’ 3. face. & : 
‘Devake, she knew, would strike sooner or 


later. Devake was not the man to forget 2 
or forgive. 3 * 
She looked full at tanta “smiling into 
his eyes with contemptuous scorn. She had — 
felt that he was staring at her. Her gaze 


fell quickly, for she saw a heavy Colt be- 
hind Lannon, the muzzle denting his coat 


at a point just above the hips, a rigid arm 
behind it. Vaguely outlined on the floor 
of the big room, extending across the — 
threshold from the patio, was the shadow 
of a man—the man who held the Colt. 
-Lannon returned her gaze and she ‘saw 
derision in his eyes, and cold contempt. It 
was plain he felt she was linked with the — 
death behind him, that she had known he — 


was to be attacked from that direction. — 


His glance did not accuse her, however; it 
merely said that he might have expected es 
nothing more from her. | 
She moved to the jamb and saw menin - 
the patio—Devake, standing rigid behind | 
Lannon, holding the gun that was pressed 


against Lannon’s back; Campan a few feet. . 


distant;’ T ulerosa and Bannack near by. 
She heard Devake’s voice, directed at 


-Lannon’ s back. Devake was so close to 


Lannon that he might to all appearances 
be merely whispering to him. That, Gloria 


_divined, was to mislead any one in the Dign 
‘room who might chance to look toward the 
door. * oe = D o 

“« Just move back easy, ase. slow oa 


like, as if you was doing it natural, ” said 

Devake: 

blowing you apart.” woe 
“ Certainly,” returned Lannon coldly; . 
“ anything to oblige.” . 
Two or three steps. backward. he. ‘took a 


carelessly, slowly, as though while having - ae 


grown tired of the dancing, he was still in- 


terested in what was going on in the big 


room. He still held Gloria’ 8 gaze with a a 
cold, dersive smile. ay 


“Then his face seemed ‘to disappear, a ee 


though it had been plotted out in the dark- ; 
ness. Came, to Gloria’s | ears aes sound 1 of oe. 


- ie 


“Tf there’s any interference Tm ee 


ral 1 of darkness on ae open side ot 


Fae 


“ ae were ‘running Siow pen with 
cs drawn guns, evidently trying to shoot Lan- 
oe non, , but ese ae tHe man’s swift move- 
e men were cursing, Sater a 
the ohh heels of their boots striking the — 
a stone ‘floor of the patio made sinister mu- 
igs Half a dozen times the light from 
the bracket | lamp flickered on Campan’s 
ae gun, and once more the patio rocked with. 
the thunderous report of the weapon, the 
~ _ three walls. throwing the sound back and 
~ forth in diminishing crashes. ‘This time the 
red flame streak was shorter, smothered. 


_ Behind Gloria had grown a press of hu- | 


” - man bodies, mostly women, who shricked 
oe at what they saw in the patio. Gloria had. 
made no sound. She stood at the door 
- jamb, holding tightly to it, watching with 
2 - blazing -eyes and sinking heart. : 
_ She felt a commotion behind bo ‘felt 
; a plunging body force its way through the | 
_ press behind her, and come to a halt at her 
side on the threshold. A big, thunderous 
- voice boomed; she saw a tall, bold, bronzed 
man igen beside her, crouching, with 
- two heavy guns rigid in his hands. : 
Zee ae . them we poe fused 


a 


fos ies nar ‘staring into 0 the muzales 

of: the newcomer’ ‘5 guns. 

ment in the patio; and it seemed 

hi eb soe — beats: would 

e that had 
La = anon oe: 


- got in ahead of time. 


the guns steady, rigid. Behind him women 


lightning ‘flashes, had been 


the doorway, until now, Phos de 


ae saw him, close to Campan, drive a clenched — 
: fist upward to the other’s jaw. > 


The sound strikingly resembled that 
esa might be made by slapping the sur- _ 
face of water with a flat board. Campan’s 
head seemed to thud against the wall of 
the ranch-house; another flame. streak — 


stabbed upward over Lannon’s shoulder. — : 


And then Campan slumped to the patio ; 
floor and lay flat on his back, his face Up 


turned under the bracket lamp, his. heavy — 


pistol lying close to his outspread fingers. - 
Lannon turned to face the door. A strange 
light leaped to his eyes when he saw the | 
tall man with the big guns who held Tule : 
rosa and Bannack to his will. en 
S Pertanl” ge 
“Shore, you’re right, J anton. 2 ue the 
alk man. “It’s me. Stand right: thar an’ 
Tl give you the straight of this. hyar aie 
fair. It’s mighty short an’ sweet. I struck — 
hyar not fifteen minutes ago, turned my — 
hoss in the corral, an’ busted for the whisky 
barrel. Gettin’ close to the bunk-house, iL 
saw these hyar pizen skunks thar. They 
was just comin’ out, an’ I didn’t want to 
meet ’em. I slipped around a torner an’ 
heard ’em talkin’, I heard ’em say they 


‘was goin’ to frame Lannon—was goin’ to 


plant a gun on him after shootin’ him. 


-Thet meant you, though I knowed ye; was 


not due till to-morrow. 
“JT seen them skunks go loaned ne 


house, an’ I went in to the barrel an’ got — 


my dyin” Not until after I’d got the 
drink did it strike me thet mebbe you'd — oe 
Then I busted in 
chyar Jookin’ for you. An’ hyar’s them — 
skunks tryin’ to salivate you!” Perrin’s 
voice rose; the big guns in his hands moved — 2 
- convulsively. “Damn yore hides, Tm a | : 
to bore you!” RO 
He stepped i into the ani. crouching; — 


screamed. Tulerosa and Bannack were . “8 


_ backing away, staring as though fascinated | 


at the terrible figure that menaced them. __ 
“ Perrin, I’m thanking you. You showed 
up just in time. But I’m finishing this deal 
myself. Let those two sneaks off, and put 
Devake on his horse. I pick ae as” 
the: man who framed this deal. meee 


| - flashed out and seized the weapon. 


saw at first. 


822 “ 


The light from the bracket lamp shone 


in Lannon’s face, which was pallid, the lips’ 
curved in a bitter smile. The lamplight 
showed dancing flecks of yellow fire in L his 
eyes. 
~  “YVowre right, ne answered Perrin. 
“Campan’s the man. An’ he’s the guy 
which is headin’ the damned outfit which 
has been raisin’ hell in the valley. Take 
care of him if you want to. I’m doin’ as 
you say about these hyar skunks!” 
_. Perrin moved forward. A dozen men, 
- sweeping toward him out of the darkness 
of the open side of the patio, surrounded 


- him and his captives. Other men carried 


Devake. All disappeared into the black 
void outside the court. 


There were many other men slipping out. 


of the big door into the patio. Women, 
- teo, pressed forward, driven by curiosity. 

“amnon watched Perrin and ‘the other 
men escort Tulerosa and Bannack out of 
the patio; he saw more men ‘carry Devake 
away. Then he turned, stooped, and 
reached for Campan’s gun, which was lying 


just beyond the latter’s reach on the stones. 


OE the patio floor. 

~ Something bumped into te: a hand 
Lan- 
non straightened, to see Gloria Stowe stand- 
ing rigid and defiant before him, the gun 
‘gripped tightly in both hands as thoweh 


she feared he might attempt to take it from 


| ner. : | 

- Her eyes were deep pools of scorn and 
eahtcawe® Those were the emotions he 
But as he continued to hold 
her gaze he saw something more, swimming 
deep—a wanton light that expressed hatred, 


cold mockery; that challenged his” man- 


hood. 
As he stood looking at He: Campan be- 
gan to get to his feet. He stood, leaning 
against the wall of the ranch-house, his 
legs asptawl to hold his balance, his hands 
hanging at his sides, his chin on his chest 
as he dizzily watched Gloria and Lannon. 
Her gaze unwavering, her lips stiff and 
white, Gloria “ broke.’ Campan’s gun. 
Three empty, smoke-blackened shells she 
selected from the six that fell into her hand, 
tossing them one by one to the floor of 
the patio, where they rang and clinked me- 
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said. 


chance. 
can quit wearing a gun. 
“The first time I meet you a when you’y. ve 


iAllically. Thise® ieee cartridges, 


brass shining in the light | from the Ac 1p, pcos 


non. The gun she held behind her. 

“ Stranger,” she said tauntingly, ‘ 
have made ss play. According to your — 
reputation, you’ve got nerve. Folks say you 
used to run this valley. You’ve got no 
gun now, but I reckon you can get one. 
Hyeh’s three shells to help you fill it. You 


can’t kill Campan now, because his gun 


ain’t loaded, and I’ve got it. But I reckon 
Campan won't pull his freight out of the 
country just because you’ve come into it. 
He'll be facing you some day when you’ve 
both guns in your hands. I’ve been won- 
derin’ if a man who will try to make a fool 
of a girl will have the nerve to face Boe 


on an equal footing!” 
She laughed fhernaty. Sieieee back a 


little, breathing fast; the heave of her 
bosom and the throbbing of ae throat. told 
Lannon of her passion. 

Lannon laughed, ald close to her ant 
whispered. < . 

“Dm giving Campan my answer,”’ che 
Listen!” 

He walked to where Campan s stood, now 
more erect. Lannon’s face was set and 


white, and he held the three brass car- 


tridges in the palm | of his right hand until — 
he saw Campan’s gaze drop to ‘them. 
“Campan, here’s three shells from your 
gun—loaded. Gloria Stowe gave them to 
me. Now listen—hard! 
got a gun on you. But Vm giving you a. 
You can leave the seeté or you 


got a gun on you I’m going to spoil that 
smooth mug of yours so that no’ girl will 
ever want to look at it again. ‘Phe ‘second 


time I catch you wearing a gun Tl cripple 
you; and the third time Pl kill you!” 
He stared hard at Campan, dropped the 
three brass shells into a pocket of his coat. 
Then he walked to where Gleria stood, _ 
bowed to her and passed on, striding om 
ward the door that — into ‘the | big room, ae co 


Le 


I’m giving them ett 
back to you, one at a time, when you've . 


‘she still held, and. looked at them with is a 
‘Strange smile as she handed them to. Lan- 


use Lat Be a bracing his s body, , his chin sag: Ce 


oe 


o ging to hi: 


3 chest. 


boomed loudly. 


Ss. Tecedaer 


_ Author of “ Other Men's, Wives,” ete.. 


_ modest, inheritance. By the other; but what Tom failed to note was 
& ae fo had graduated from Har- that the lovely blue eyes could flash. elec 


< 3 he had spent half of ib... ae - Harpagon. 


After his. graduation, te occupied a chair When he returned, he found pe ee 


be oneal” reached him first es eee 


h ‘eck, ‘he sank ~ * Hell’s fire!” : Ge cry es “He's shot? ae 


x ting psi, hs hs on the floor Bored plumb through!” a 
: (fo be continued NEXT WEEK oe a ee 


a NOVELETTE—COMPLETE. IN THIS. ISSUE. a 


7 venty-one, ‘Tom Harcourt buat tenderly east swore eternal love ae one an= ae 


s eLlgeos was. seat two years later— trically, and at times held the avarice of a . 


ae ee a desk i in. the famous law firm of Gra-. to a rich, elderly gentleman, who had. Bee : 
ake ham, Cootes, Levy, Watshoff and Graham. a fortune in “ war-brides.” To. his aston— mae 


‘It was dry, mus y, indoor work, not at all ishment he found that he did not greatly 


who was regarded as one of the best and some natural pique and some cynical — 
fastest halfbacks: of his day, and who, de- amusement; then he speed and promptly 
- spite his. two-hundred pounds, could cover forgot. about her. 


difference. He looked. with distaste upon — 


= ! ae mur 


wai 


quettes—took a hand. 


__ roommate at Harvard, whom — he also 
counted as his best friend. oes letter was 


a: “He had pictured he 8 as an acne resuming his. interrupted career of the law. ee 
~ occupation — crowded court ‘rooms, and. The indoors, somehow, was unthinkable. ie 
RAE pete he ‘instead, = Then Fate—most capricious of ah cO- He 


to the liking of the crack college athlete “care; he felt no heart-break. There was, 6 


a hares yards i in ten and one-fiith sec- Yes, the two years in Voauce had made a : 


ee 3 


He received a letter from. i bias | 


cae 


2 of. Scipio; 


__. faded from his sight. 


$24. 


post-marked: “ Cairo; Payer At apprised 
him of the facts that his friend was in Cairo 
- managing some of the tobacco farms that 
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supplied tobacco for. his father’s enormous - 


cigarette enterprise; that the country was 
“Great!” That it was fascinating, and 
_ wound up by saying, by way of a joke, that 


seven seas in Fae Vasilis Mippee? “Here; the _ | 
bleak, cold Northern winter was coming. ae = 


He hated its dirty slush, its. ‘searching raw- 
ness. 
he answered. ay 

He arranged his affairs, tie his few: ee 


adieus and stepped from the bleakness of 


if Tom was tired of the law and would 


come to Egypt, he could get a position in 
his friend’s office, and wouldn’t they—just 
couldn't they — paint old Cairo a vivid 
scarlet together! 

The gypsy drop in Tom’s ‘blood stirred, 
He went to the window of his hotel room 
and looked down upon Broadway, with its 
crawling, ant-like thousands. The dis- 
- agreeable dissonance of the great commer- 

cial mart was repugnant to him, with its 
jarring over- and under-tones. | 


New York to the insidious sunshine Of on 
Caine oe ee . 


For six ee the’ ‘two. ee Viged: a | 


gether and steeped themselves in the color- 
- ful life about them; then Tom’s friend was 
recalled by his father to take charge of the ~ 


New York office, and Tom, who had in- ne 


He had some money, and he pictured 


Cairo. The very name ,called up all the 
coloring of Harun-al-Rashid; the red-hot 

afterglow of African skies; grave Arabs 
dropping on their squares of carpet to 


into the open doors of the mosques, while 
- mauve shadows wove a picture of Islamism. 
Egypt! Where history was cradled! 
Where the sun had once looked down upon 
the iron brood of Hamilcar and the legions 
where Herodotus had mused 
under the shadowy foliage and Cleopatra 
had wandered under the palm aisles of her 
rose gardens—the Phcenicia whose loveli- 


ness had once flashed in the sea-mirrored- 


ae pray ; henna-tipped fingers drawing the en-. 
vious veil close; shadowy Orientals gliding 


SIL, 
postgraduate course. 


sun with its feathery palms over jeweled 


-arabesques and mosques of snowy gleam; 
where once verses of the Koran had been 


— Café Chantant in. Algiers, jingling his last _ 


vested his capital in a cotton venture, went 


down the Nile to inspect it. It proved a 
fiasco. He lost every penny invested. __ 

He returned to Cairo to seek a padition ae 
in his friend’s office. He found that the 


mew manager could not find a place for him. : 
Pride forbade him to take the matter fur- 
ther, so he obtained a position bossing a 


gang of natives on a tobacco. plantation. ee 
This lasted several months. 2 

Then began a period of infrequent em- j 
ployment. He drifted from place to place, — 
and as the months went by, he tasted deep- — 
ly of what we call, with beautiful general- 
“Life” Tt was a very alaiess Oe 


His existence was frugal; be never iad on 


much money, but it never occurred to him oe 
to go back to the States and resume his 


profession. The taint of Oriental life was" 

in his blood. The past was forgotten. He - 

had eaten of the lotus. “8 
Thus we find him sitting in front of the | 


-few francs in his pocket in a blissful, con-— 


traced by reverent hands along porphry — 


cornices and capitals of jasper. 
_ Egypt! 


‘still dim, Oriental, alluring. Under the 


- arid soil, the lesions of two thousand cen- 


turies; Carthaginian and Byzantine, are 
dust, ‘ide by side, and above is still the 
same land with its subtle allure. 
Tom stirred uneasily. Broadway had 
An insistant call was 
in his blood—the still, small voice of hered- 
ity speaking i in his veins—the roving blood 
of a. ereat-grandfather who had sailed the 


The land of eternal mystery— 
still untouched by the march of progress; 


¢ 


officers a-glitter with crosses. 
Arabs in white bernouse, that sometimes ae 
revealed the gleam of jeweled dagger hilts; Diack, 


tented lethargy, while he eyed the fantastic Ss 

confusion of its streets; the incongruous 
blending of many races that touched sos a 
mingled, but never assimilated. rape 
_ The sun was sinking, and from the : 
minarets came the shrill "eal of muezzin— 
he heard it as in a dream, the repeated 


“Ta ’laha dl’? Allah—’ waite from the. ; 


cafés came ribald chansons. The Moorish > 
and Bedotin © beauties, 
through yashmak, rubbed elbows with staff. 
- Hawk- eyed ee 


The land of ‘the lotus called—and _ me 


eyes gleaming 


read mal 1 war ob ae Sexes. : 
ae handsome. - He was. - You" ve seen his type 
in the lobby of the Ritz or the Plaza, or ue 
perhaps on the avenue. ee 
And at that moment, Tom labieed up ant iy 
3 His fork stopped halfway to 
his mouth and his eyes grew round witha | 
The girl was undeniably 
lovely, gracefully molded, and the kitten- 
ish witchery of adolescence. gave her an in- 
describable charm. At his direct look, her 
eyes dropped and an auroral flush tinted - 


igar s | 
1USIC | dhe dancl balls: ee ana 
there a tourist sought the bazaars, 
"distance the Kabyl ‘Mountains lay in a 


: 2 purple haze, topped by the azure of the 


heavens. 
the star-studded African night fell. | 

Tom fingered his francs. ‘They were oe 
eae something would turn up. Something 
always: did. en one must eat. He was 


‘Then, swiftly, the sun sank, ae 


ny 


_ hungry, so he entered the café and ordered 


a humble meal of sheep’ S liver and: COUS- 
cousou. 
And while Heate, Professor nie and 
his daughter, ‘together with several other 
_ white sightseers, . entered the café in a 


- arty, took seats and ordering refresh- 


_ ments, watched the Kabyl girl who need 
aa upon a raised plaform. 
a Then, that capricious coquette, Bate, 
seeing the stage set to her satisfaction, 
- doubtless smiled and left the participants 
of the drama to work out se conclusion. _ 


gee 


eastee 


. cae “Antuony—the. Seoneuans dauehe 
~ ter—noted Tom first. His breadth of 


. shoulder, sun-tanned face and flaxen hair 
She turned to her 


~ compelled interest. 

- father and called his attention to the young 

_ man who was eating and gives: his Presse 

£20280 absorbedly. 

o _ “ Bither English or American,” she said; 

So a “and evidently a resident. Perhaps he can 

help you, dad.!) 9s. + : 

Professor Anthony, a small, bee inal 

: ~ ing, shriveled man, adjusted his glasses 

_ properly and looked at Tom. : 

eto: Yes—perhaps,” he answered. “ He 

~ reminds me of my younger brother, Arthur. 


Twenty years ago, _Arthur | looked like 
- that—he was a handsome youngster—bless 


my soul! How time flies! I wonder wit 
ever became of him.” | 
_ “ Haven’t you ever heard, dad?” 
ae No—never a word. He simply left 
home and disappeared. When that young 
ae man finishes his dinner, I’ll go over and see 
if I can get some ‘information from him.” 
The girl regarded Tom with a naive, di- — 
ct ok that was still mocent of the dee 


In the 


saw the girl. 


rare amazement. 


lip and cheek faintly. | 

“ Well—I’ll be eternally—” benaie Tom, 
to his soul, and failed miserably. 
dreaming! 
It can’t be! 
don’t make ’em so beautiful any more!” 


Whereupon he lost his usually fine ap- eee 
_ petite and looked at her whenever the op- _ 
portunity offered without directly being _ 
| Several times he sur- 
prised her eyes upon him. Experienced _ 
amatory diplomatist though he was, skilled 
tactician in many an affaire du ceur,a 
vague pulse began to thrill somewhere in 
his being. Later, when her father arose 
and walked toward Tom, that young man _ 
experienced a sinking sensation, for he = 


rude and staring. 


anticipated a rebuke for staring. 


Professor Anthony halted at Tom’s table, oe 
looked over the top of his glasses and said, Pe 
_ pleasantly: . 

‘Pardon my’ intrusion, sir, but. cowie r ae 
presume upon you to give me some infor- 
mation? You are a resident, I take it, and — 
possibly you can help me out—if you will, 


Allow me to introduce myself.” 


He extended a card which informed Tom - > 
that the owner was Professor B. A. An- 
thony, and there was a line of degrees after — 


the name strung out like a caravan. 
Tom arose with alacrity, 


ing the girl. 


said. 
know ithe country. 


_. The professor shot him a, keen ree 
“May I ask if you are English?” 


| 
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one ieuene him : . 


my a 
bull wake up in a minute an a. 


find it was a mirage. They — 


his heart 
pounding at the thought of possibly meet- 
He gave his name, they shook 
hands, and he motioned the prolea LO, 
the seat opposite. | 

“‘ Entirely at your service, professor, a ihe Ba 
“Tm not exactly a resident, Dut: 
If I can serve cil in 
any way, command me.” — | 


Ss a 
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a a 


o No,’ ” ae Tom, 


_ Again they shook ‘hace briefiy. 
OE. aa’ continued the professor, ‘ 


you: can see from my card, an penne eG 

I intend to go up-c6untry, near Insola, i 
J wanted to hire some young white man to 
accompany me. Do you know of any per- 


_fectly trustworthy person whom you could . 


recommend? 


ably, who knows some Arabic?” =~ 
“TT do,” answered Tom, promptly. 


“Youre looking right at him! ” 


The: professor smiled slightly, his keen 


eyes searching Tom through and through. 


& you'll do. 


Finally he sniffed, and the smile deepened. 
“Tf you're in earnest,” he said, “I think 
What qualifications have you?” 


_ “These,” Tom told him: “I’m an attor- 


ney—Harvard—and I can argue with any 


natives in three kinds of bastard Arabic. 


Outside of that, I need a job, and T can 
‘shoot straight: with either hand!” 


es 


- Fie professor’s eyes twinkled. : 
a You'll do,” he said. “I’m glad T hap- 


- ened to talk to you this evening.” 


Tom glanced for the briefest Instant at 


the girl. 


“Not half as glad as I am,” he miveoted. 
“Would you care to tell me,” went on 


the little man, “how you happen to be 


here? You see, if we are to be — 


- something definite—” 


—. Raging : Gaehinely 


his investments, his losses, while the pro- 
fessor nodded understandingly. 
wound up Tom, “ we two can’t go alone. 
We'll need a guard—several men. Some 


of the desert tribes are pesieces on se war- 


Bs a 


the professor, quietly. 
tion regarding the ruins of an ancient Sa- 
haran city, hidden by the sands. I don’t — 


aca 3 believe we'll have to- go afone:: at sad 


want to attract attention to my search until 


— it proves successful, then I can bring men 


out. Of course, e there’ s danger, and’ you 


wish to retract— 


‘ Biv acde: ah interrupted Tom, — 


m 


| ) One who has lived here for 
some time, knows the country, and, prefer- — 


thichematied | 
. “Gladly, sir.”. Swiftly, he sketched 
| ne career, named his family, his arrival, 


nS 7 But, 1) 


“T have informa~ 


Ts American. ae hee ee oe vil 
“Indeed? I’m delighted to meet. a fellow : 
diet wnia. sint!”” 


sera che pees ies Ss twink 
reached across: the: = impul IS. 


cee in Naess ae ace Heute: ae ara 


her father’s return. ‘Professor ‘Anthony © 
thought they would be — for ‘three or 
four months. » 
‘They began to assemble the fiecesutiog 
for their caravan, and sent them on to | 
D’Jillab, where they were to buy their cam e 
els and start the j journey. The days were 
filled with preparation and plans; and- at 
night Tom and the professor would talk. 
A great friendship and mutual 23 sing grew 
between them. US oS AROS 
“Once,” the professor was ‘saying, oo 
“there were forests. and rivers, Jakes” ats Oe 
cities. where the desert now is. Now oe x 
are all gone—under the shifting sands. / eo 
few, perhaps, are partly uncovered, and — is 
hope to find one of them. The cities are of 
“great antiquity. The desert has a fascinat- oe 
ing history—it hides many things. Egypt- < 
ology furnishes us with a clew—” a 
But Tom was not. listening. His. eyes te 
were glued upon Bess, who sat by the open 
Moorish window, her great, amber-tinted 
eyes dreaming over the slopes of the hills 
where terraced gardens and: white cupolas — 
thrust high lights from out. their wild-olive re 
shadows. She drank in the languor of the | 
African night, ‘moon-bewitched, as her eyes 
-wandered over the. heights - where Italian 
pines and feathery palms grew si cee 
side. She felt Tom’s eyes upon her, and. a 
seemed to her that he must hear the b beating 
of her heart, so loud it was. ae oe 
‘Tom sat in silent worship. A week he 
had known her, yet he eves her pats oar 
passion that: startled: even himself. ‘He: ad 
‘known other beautiful. girls before, g = 1 
whose eyes had looked into his with charm- 
ing naiveté, the look of a child in which, : 
somehow, there lurked the _wisdany 06 th i 
ages.and the boredom of satiety. Lite 
In Bess he found. a. 
emotion—the ideal a 
erected! 


oe 


- pretty | masquerade _ ‘or assumed naiveté. 
And Bess was more than he had pictured. 
When they parted to go to D’Jillab the 


ne eyes were wet as she kissed her 


father. : 

“ie Pake:: ee care of yourself, ‘deday 
- dear, please—for amy sake,” she whispered 
~tremulously. She gave her hand to Tom 


silently, and bravely met his eyes, so that 


he saw, deep in their brown glory, enough 


7 to thrill his soul. He suddenly bent and 
kissed her hand as a knight of other centu-. 


-ries. saluted his ‘queen; then she fled to hee 
_ room. 

The professor caves his throat ses 
and laid a hand on Tom’s arm as they left 
the house. 

“JT suspect,” he oe ne “ that you'd 
- better take good care of yourself, too.” 

Tom said nothing in answer. He could 
not; he was too exalted, and his heart was 
in his mouth at the time. 

oat D’Jillab they bought camels and crept 
out into the tawny desert, where they trav- 
eled day after day in the pine, yellow 
- heat. | 

The professor ded his maps and 
“tod. their bearings, and was cheerful and 
-uncomplaining. Unused to the hardships 
and the country, ane he_ suffered 
- ‘greatly. 
= wo weeks. later, nearing their objective, 

on the borders of a waterless oasis, they 
met a wandering tribe of Zoukieti Arabs, 
- who greeted them. 2 
nN OP solém ‘alecluum, ‘sidie”” called the 
aoe ~ Jeader. } 
ears | Brcdlethion alien? "answered Tom. 
ake Arabs approached | and DN oot 
- bakshish. 


The professor calmly and ae oe : 


” Whereupoa. the Arabs sacs and the 
professor got his. Ue 

ie “JT can’t speak their fete Arabic, 
‘om,”” he said quietly; “ but you tell them 
if | molest us or us to ee us, 


depths; to a from hee eal 
oer et to tell himself that once— 
ce en t once—he wanted to look into a girl’s 
eyes and find dreams in them—not just a 


The Tale nee a gesture if not 
Pie’ words. They shot first, and the pro-— 


5 fessor crumpled up and fell, a bullet in his — 


shoulder. 

camels. 
With a furious oath Tom icew bingaptts? 

down behind the camel and opened fire. ae : 


The next shot killed one of their | 


He tumbled the chief out of his saddle, and 


the accuracy of his fire kept them from we 
ae him. Ns 

~Then began a siege that lasted all eee 
ick side firing at intervals. 


upon a camel and make their escape. 


the Arabs. oa 
They traveled all night, flow! he a 


- stars, the professor at times delirious, for 
‘there was no more water, and his Solid c 
was swelling and turning purple. 


morning Tom redressed the wound, and we 
they pushed on, striking back 


came it began to look dubious, and a dread- _ | 
ful fear clutched at Tom’s heart, for the. 
professor was again. delirious. aud raved 


- about his little girl and his wound; and if. _ 


he died who would take care of her? 


“For God’s sake, hold on a bit longer!” 
“The camel is 
twitching the slits of his nose as if he smells _ 
water. Hold on, professor—we'll find it and ie 


Tom begged desperately. 


rest a while, ben well make D’ ‘Fillab.’ xu se 
The fittle man looked at him blankly, — 


and Tom’s heart was torn with agony, for 
even in so short a time he loved ee asa c 


son loves a father. 


Toward noon the camel guided iGen! toi 


circular group of date palms and SwDEEE ee 


in their meager shadow. 


The professor became ues as Tom o 
helped him from the beast’s back. He 
seemed rational and sat down upon a stone ae 
to rest. ‘ oe 

“It’s the end, Tom,” he said domly. ff - ne 
feel it. I can’t go on. You alone will make 
it. Better not handicap yourself—” — 

- Tom interrupted him fiercely, the profes- 
sor smiling faintly at his undoubted devo-, 


tion; then a change came over the little 


man; he grew delirious again and babbled — 
of water and lakes and his wourtd, until 


Duringsthe - 
night Tom managed to pack the eprofessor — ‘ 
“He 
took all the water they had—a canteen full 
—and left the balance of their caravan to ae 


‘Inthe: 


toward ae 
D’Jillab. As the furnace heat of the day ae 


ae. 


a cee hemorrhage sent him, off into a 


| spasm of coughing. 


camel and cut into him like a mad 


Driven to desperation, oon tok ‘the 


obtain the water cells of his stomach. ‘ete 
was little fluid in them, but it helped the 


fe wounded man, and he closed his nah in sees 


fevered sleep. 


Tom threw himself down and heey meek, 


nS : chained by the arepovalaee sultry op- 


‘pression. 
As far as the eye poekd see, it was all 


a parched, boundless, nnendurabile glitter 


of burning sand and brazen sky. Shim- 


-mering heat devils danced everywhere. As 


he lay his brain raced with plans he knew 
to be futile, and he shut his eyes in a vivid 


fury as a mirage began to form of a palm- 


ee fringed lake. — 


It was ade ae fantastic mockery 


ae of the savage desert to rack the souls of the 
sufferers in its insatiable clutches. 


Eyes closed to keep out the torturing 


; vision, utterly exhausted, frantic with thirst, 


a Tom dozed fitfully, and was awakened by 


the professor’s voice, excited, normal: 
* foml Toms” 
iis 


Dazzp, he sat up. The professor was 
pointing to a stone covered with strange, 


fain markings. His eyes were round and 


staring. me 
“The camel knew!” he said faintly, his 
face twisted with pain, though his eyes 


_ glowed excitedly. “ There’s a hidden well 


here—says so on the stone—lots of them 
in the desert—dig directly under that big 


A ‘palm—toward me about two feet—that’ Ss 
ancient Berber writing—” 


Tom’s incredulous stare was ee by 
swift action. -He dug feverishly for hours 


in the spot where the professor had indi- 


cated, and after torturing toil—for the sand 


was as mobile as water and ran back into. 


the excavation—he found the well, covered 


‘with crossed palm trunks, over which. were 
laid hides and wigs, and over all, the sand. 


It lay in a depression, and had been cov- 


ered with sand for centuries, every wind 


adding its strata of covering. 


But there was little water in it. de 


: _ managed’ to get enough to appease their — 


ae 


| “ roe : According De te si are — Bre 


. time or surroundings—a. princely fortune 
gems fit for a maharajah; for the crown o: 


4s His prophet.’ nies 


story of Eadmée and her Necklace of 
Heaven has been known for Jugdredciek ae 
years—it’s a legend. One strin ‘ 
‘boy, and one for. Best: You must. make its. 

now, Tom—you must! This will be Bess’s _ 


which was flamix ing 


cB profesor 8 restless eves se a oh bis 
| — 


to uncover the well since the si: teenth cen- 
tury! Think of it! What’s this? Great 
heavens, Tom! Dig at the foot of that third — 
palm tree—quick! There’ s treasure here!” 
Again Tom, excited, using the stock: ok 
his carbine, began to shift the- sands, and 
was finally’ rewarded with a small cae ae - 
chest, bound in copper, which he broke op : mn eo 
with his rifle. of i 
It contained two eae ee wey 
pearls—but such pearls! Big as robin’s ~ 
eggs, with the soft irradiance of opalescent. 
waters, round and perfect, untouched by 


a Cleopatra! There was also a p parchment, 
which the professor seized avidly. z 
“* The Khalifa’s Necklace of Howes Cee 
babbled the professor, greatly excited at his _ = 2 
find. “So it says here, Tom—_ ‘ Bestowed — 


by the Khalif of Bie upon Eadmée, his 2 
wife ’—she is buried here, too, Tom—‘as @ 


token of his undying love. “No ‘other may 


wear the Necklace of Heaven. but. Entiat © et 
the Rose from the Garden of Allah, for this — 


would be displeasing in the sight of Allah. 
There is no God but God, and M seas 


The professor had other: casa of 
coughing, sis continued d excitedly as Tom 
held him: | oe ie 

“Tom, my son, we've | found a dee most. my 
famous necklace in Arabian “history! This cae. 


ing for you, 


heritage—there i is very little else, and lea : 
look hegiesek — wen, a eet er 


be sighed. Slowly | the smiling eyes closed, 


: ‘ing, nor bring himself to leave. The broken, 


ye ed. Poulet on be able: to oe on ae 


at night, but I don’t think : so. The bullet 
struck: my lungs, Tom. But promise me, 


Tom, that if—anything | happens, ‘you'll 


push on and give Bess her necklace? If I 
fall, don’t wait for me—it will be useless. 
You love her, Hore ae Youll take 
~ care— 


_ bravely held it up; his eyes smiled into 
those of his comrade in poe adventure, 
while’ his band sought Tom’s. 

“Our Father—” he murmured, then 


_ brave to the end with a heroism unsuspect- 
ed in the undeveloped, shriveled ae He 
was dead. ; 

For hones To om oe how, or see nats: 


useless body of his friend was dear to him 
still; 
and. best beloved friend he had found in 
this country. He had a wild idea that he 


would carry the professor’s body back’ to” 


Dilla; but out of his great grief sanity 
_ came to aime > 


He buried the professor. Bye the: ‘side of 


os Badmées the Rose of Allah’s Garden, and 
‘ set a stone to mark the spot; then, putting 


both necklaces in his pocket, he took up 


his: carbine. and stumbled off across the 


sands toward the north. His senses were 
wheeling in a disordered riot; 


-isalwaysnew. = 


_ Three days later, more ead than ane 


a 1 trading caravan found him and brought 
him to D’Jillab. He did not rest a mo- 


ment, but ‘sold one pearl to a native gem 


~ merchant—for he had no money—then he 


set out immediately for Algiers and Bess. 


Phe native gem merchant examined the 
pees with sharp, amazed eyes that glittered 


at the bargain he had driven; then he closed 
his bazaar and followed the mad Roumi, 


2 - whom, he ae had more of the big 


His heat dropped, but he determinedly, ‘ 


it was the last remains of the bravest — 


he was 
- numbed with grief before the tragedy oe 


“murmured. 
better than life—or my hope of heaven. 


safely home. 
let'me ask you—a certain question, dear, 
and let me take care of you always.” 


trembled eee 


829 


ee the Nace ae Pen ce he a 

sg sees from the. desert, and there are no 
’s_ pearls such as he had but those of Eadmée. 
_ If this should be—” 
dan gerously. 
I must find out! 


His eyes glittered 
Sacrilege! ‘The eater of 
swine!” ey 

ie SV 


| Wuen Tom reached Albion: “paunt, 
weary, heartsick, it was night, the blue, mi 
minous dusk of the Mediterranean shores. — 
He went at once to the house where Bess _ 
was staying with friends, and in the an- _ 


cient Moorish court, sheted near the oval” 
- fountain with its fmailen bal fern and arum 


lilies, he told her, as gently as he could, 
what had happened. 

She cried out once, then went delay. 
white, the wan moonlight showing her an- 
guish and heartbreak. Finally the tears 
came, and she sobbed as women have 
sobbed over ae dead since time imme- 
morial. . 

And somehow her head found his” Aiea 
der and his arms went about her as he 
murmured encouragement and sympathy. 
It was some time before he could proceed - 


and tell her the rest of the story—of the 


hidden well; the cedar chest with its pearls. 
He gave ‘them to her, all of them save a 
few which he detained to sell so he could — 
realize some immediate funds. He told 
her of her father’s wish; that they each 
keep one necklace, but he proposed to give 
her most of his, so her future would be 
free of any suggestion of financial wor- — 
ries, 

“ Your alee would have wished ity he 
“He guessed that I love: you 


One string you will keep intact, and he. 


balance of the other you can dispose” re 
readily. I’m going to take you back home > 


to the States, Bess; I’m going to see you 
Gane day I hope you will | 


_“ Perhaps—some day,” she said, her 
voice trailing upward and breaking with 


the sweet, wistful grace note of a child. 
meee Pips a 


*“ Not too soon—after—after-—” | 


‘An unbelievable fortune! 


She looked xe) weary, as 


sce so hurt, 


« fhae ‘Tom’s: heart was bruised in her ane ng for ; 


guish. * S PME 


It was easly midnight. ie he left gn 


_ then she insisted that he retain one neck- — 
lace, as her father had wished. _ 

“ Mine I shall keep always as a last ee 
from him,” she whispered. 

And tien Tom swung out of the court- 


ae bound for his lodgings a silent native 
figure slipped out of the shadows of bou- 


| _ gainvillea that clung to the arcades, and 
followed him. 
“Dog of an anbeliever! 2 oe ‘the 
"shadow: as he followed Tom. “ Now I have — 
heard with my own ears and seen with my 
own eyes. The Roumi.has the Necklace — 
of Heaven! First to recover eer the eels 
will be easy! 
In the week that ialseed Tom did not 
see much of Bess. She was grief-stricken; 


he loss was too new to even allow her to 


find any solace in his devotion. She begged 


- to go home as quickly as he could take her, 
and he assented at once. They prepared 
to sail the first steamer available at 
Gibraltar; first to England, then home, for 


few direct passages could be had. _ 
_ Tom decided to part with another of his 
/ pearls, as he needed the money. His first - 
sale had brought him little, but he took 
what he could get so he could return to 
_ Algiers. , : A 
- Now he wanted to. get a fair price, so 
he would have some available money to see 


him. through to the States. He went to 


Tunis to make the second oc? 


And always a native figure followed at. his 


ak but he knew nothing of it. A few 
days after his return from Tunis he found 
‘an elegantly dressed, ruddy-complexioned 
Englishman wating : for him at his lodg- 
ge MES Ho a 

Me. Eiccout>”. he inquired pleas 
analy. 


“went. OG 6s : 
“Tm Charles Martin, sir—of the firm of 
Trowbridge, Williams & Martin, London. 


& happened to stroll into my friend’s ba- , 
-gaar in Tunis—Ben-Ali Dushoff—and he 
showed me a pearl] that he’d bought. from Bs 


‘Tom nodded, “puzzled, and the strange . 


ae i 

cel the balaace. eg ee 
& Ah—may I see. them? T'm prepared to eee 

offer you the bhi — ie re 
dd i pearls, — Bates 


. Fe did eal care to. con less 0 


oe, radiated. 


“ Wh 


ve ever seen. ewe pay are worth 4 
least five thousand. salto! aig ae eee 
ce «What? Be ; - vas 3 ems 


if ‘sen were. ao meet shad : 
what were the balance worth? tee 
“Good! E naturally haven’t the at m 
money with me,” went on Martin, “but Ti : 
send for it. ‘How leg will ‘you be here, i 
sir?” 3 = Ripe 

ive Why,” : sence Tom, ‘ « welll Ih here 
for a few days only; then we go to Tangier, 
where we are — sie at : Geet for 


home.” 


teu “ here’ 5 casas pear ica i a. 
two. pearls—that’s so I have an o sees 
go a tga to ee ar 


before you sail.” . aa se 
“Done!” said Tee pe the de- 
posit. «* are a moment and TU write you — 
a. receipt.’ may eas hae ae 
And so ares. pet a ess aad Tom | 
to —_— a bee a man, in- in- 
ipaay tice. f t 


ee and gave me ee sinc ‘see ie, ed the suns gun 


ae little bazaar, 
dressed in the garments of Europe. He. 
wore no collar, and his shirt was open at — 


drench and brine and bilge water.. 


: fe and answered: 


neer ‘upon ‘Tangier, Pane 


x live topaz. The narrow streets of Tangier 
- grew livelier; the lights in the bazaar flared 
“aD, seemingly all at once, as if called by the 
wand of some master magician; white-robed 


_ figures in flowing bernouse, picturesque tar- 


boosh and jillab- Deen to Pavel the 


; a winding streets. 


On the Socco Chico, in 5 hoa of a squalid 
sat a cadaverous figure, 


_ the throat. Chair tilted against the white 


wall, he viewed the white-robed strollers 
oe from beneath shaggy eyebrows that failed 
ae to conceal the restless, ratty eyes. 

_ The Barbary night crept on, tawny, mys-— 


terious, a faint breeze springing up from 
the Mediterranean that held the taint of 
The 
cafés and coffee houses blossomed brightly 
forth along the Paseo de Cenarro, garbed 
with diadems of jeweled lamps. From the 


interiors of the larger cafés came music— 


barbaric music, yet pleasing and rhythmic 


ae to European ears—the shrill wail of haut 


2g boys, the plaint of a. shibabah, the thrill of 
muted Berber drums. ; 
A native figure separated itself fiom the 


a ‘passers-by and stood before the European. 
oF Sidi,” the native ‘Turmared, : 


; be a vegies 
ie with VOU er 

The European stared. Sane, arose, 
“Come inside, Saad.” 

- He led the way into the bazaar, the na- 


| | ike following. 


_ ~ There is much stank me Goenight sid? 
‘went on the native in an excited whisper. 


_ “The Sidi Martin is with a Roumi who car- 
ries many pearls. They will be in the Café 
- @’Or on the Paseo de Cenarro soon. 
the pearls with my own eyes in a bazaar 
of the Sok Attarin, in Tunis. 


near him since he sold me the first pearl 


Pa when he came out of the desert at D’Jillab. 


eae had them ere this—but he 


ACE. OF HEAVEN. 


t eae dips an eerie, ‘white 4 
strike at once—to-night. | 
Englishmen who went searching in the des- _ 


_ As the evening fell, the lighthouse above | 
ert for ruins of ancient cities, and they 


Tarifa flashed. into being suddenly, like a 


[saw 


-T have been: 


“« foe Saad. Riyinge else?” : - ae 
“The time is short. He has planned to 


Sil from Gibraltar to-morrow, o 
He-is one of two 


found instead the tomb of Eadmée—and a 
her Necklace of Heaven! io a 
‘“‘ You have heard, sidi? It isan old. tone a 
and a true one, he I heard him tell the 
girl, and saw the pearls with my own eyes. — 
One Roumi died, but this young one came a 


- back. 


*« Where thousands. have searched au x“ 
failed and died—you know, sidi, the spot 
was hidden by centuries of shifting sand— _ 
this blundering fool succeeded. Him we _ 
will strike to-night; tomorrow, the girl. 
That will be easier with him out of the way. 
She is watched so she will not get away. — 
She has half of the string. But it must be _ 
done quickly, sidi—the pearls are of fabu- oy 
lous value—” ve 
The European whistled and his eyes. git. C 


tered in the light of the hanging lantern. 


‘““Go at once to the Sidi. Martin and 
bring word that the Sidi Walters will be 
ready,” he instructed the native. “It 


_ must be a big haul if Martin is in it.” 


The native departed swiftly, while the 
white man dressed, left the bazaar and ; 
walked hurriedly down the street. NS 
_ He turned into a dimly lit native coffee be 
house and surveyed the room. In acor- ~ 
ner he spied the object of his quest—a — 
broad-shouldered, flaxon-haired colossus, 
who was sipping ee coffee with evident 


relish. 


To this giant the older man repeated a | 


English what the native had told — ane 


in a low voice added: 7 
“A chance for a real clean-up, Waiters, 
my boy! Martin has him in tow, which — 


‘means it must be big. And Saad saw the _ 
stuff with his own eyes and bought one of _ 
the pearls for a song. It’s a fortune for _ 
all of us. It means home again, es : 

home—and fixed for life!” 


_ The giant’s jaw tensed and his lips came 
to a thin line. 

“A chance to go hime ” he ae ioe, ~ 
“God! Tve been waiting for it for many 
years, but it somehow never turns ene ee 


We must 


nS eas wee 
“, 


= | 


& 


: “sure, :siaviatilior ge be. pee ; 
actually has the Necklace of Maven? 

“ Saad saw it, and Martin saw two of 
_ the pearls—actually has an option on them — 
to buy them. He’s posing as a pearl buyer 
— to keep near the fellow.” He laughed. 
“Trust Martin! He’s a shrewd one!” 
“J don’t quite like this, though,” hesi- — 
tated the giant. “It’s rather a dirty job— 
_ and I have ‘o do all the dirty work— 
“Oh, forget it!” broke in the other. 
“We'll be on deck and give you a hand. 
 He’s a big fellow—that’s where you come 
in. It’s better not to have too many people — 
around; he’d suspect something. But you~ 
alone could. turn the trick—and man!—a 
fortune and home for a night’s work! You 
have done more for Jess!” 
_ The younger man drained his —- at a 
gulp. 
_ “What’s my share?” hits dered 
“One-quarter,” he replied, still in a 


7 _— “We split four ways—got to give _ 


Saad a square deal. He’s a handy beggar, 
and it was he who dug this up. Give the 
- Roumi the knife, if you have to, but it 
‘would be better just to bag him and ship 
him out to-night with Kedde’s caravan— 
he’s leaving up-country to-night.” 

Walters: rose, his hugeness: dwarfing his — 
companion’s figure. His brows. were lower- 
ing and ugly. 

“Ym with you!” he announced briefly. - 
Then: “TH go up to your place and clean © 
up sol can meet them, and you can explain 
fully just how we’ll work it.. Where did you 
_ say they would be? The Café d’Or? All - 
ight. Come on!” 

An hour later Walters, ‘freshly Devi in 
clean, neat European clothes, looking like 


: - @ prosperous English tourist, shouldered his 


way through the crowds in the Socco: Chico 

and entered the Café d’Or. 
swept the crowded room in an instant, and — 
ik spotted his. quarry. : 


He noted that Tom was a younger man, 


aliost as huge as himself. He was a 


ing at something his: ‘companion was heat- 


edly expounding. 
Walters. surveyed him briefly and smiled. 
_ No: mean quarry, this strapping’ fellow! ae 


F ocaioaes to be an sien: — Mar | 


* 


‘a while?» 


His keen eyes 


ing in ‘ie entrance, and ar ce 
signal passed between. phet O58 Pe 

‘Walters selected a vacant init near ee 
friend, and as he was about to sit down 


started with excellently simulated surprise 


as Martin exclaimed: __ 

“ Well—of all things! Bob Walters! ”~ 
Walters tured, stared sateen | 
then swiftly cressed to the other table, a 
smile making his le pie and attrac: 
tive sae 

- Martin!” he ee shaking the c other's 
hand. “Well, I'll be damned! ~ Never - 
dreamed of seeing you here! Why, it’s. two 
years since I saw you in Bae oeren = 
He wrung his friend’s hand, ea select cn 7 
pleasant surprise!” Ee 
They had: batts r risen, aids re smiled 
_ sympathetically at the enthusiastic meet- 
ing between two old friends. SES 
“This is Mr. Bob veatices: Mr Har- 
court,” said Martin to “Tom. + Ae ote vm 
friend of mine. Allow me to present Me: = 
Harcourt, Bob, By Jove, but Tr — to oe 
see you again, old fellow!” => mae 
Martin was. evidently jubilant at ‘thie: is 
cidental meeting. Tom and Walters shook 
hands, and they all seated themselves, = 
_ the same bibles 22 if GS 
by Tremendously’ pleased er run itis you | 
like this, Walters,” continued Martin. _ 
Ae Harcourt, here, is bound on sailing to- 
morrow for England. I’ve told him what a 
gay old town Tangier can be—if. yow know 
the ropes—but he won’t stay and see bis 
fun. Can’t you convince him to stay fo 
You a know all ‘there is 3 to. ak 
about Tangier. i Tell him what a high old 
_ time we plan hen usually. : Yd Led ‘to have 
him with us.” SR ee | 
“Well, 1 fia: cane Kab er sake sat 
Walters, smiling reminiscently. fa White 


ree rake 


ears 


as” ss fairest sears te bens far mor mol 


"Vo ou’ ah bound on hurrying t 
lization, igs complained — Martin, 4 and you 
nent as vend the Rin evening interest- 


Seng oF —— te oaks ‘ae cn ‘He 
smiled. “My fiancée,” he added. “We 
| are both homesick for the States.” 
es ‘Oh—are_ you an American?” asked 
Walters. con? thought you were English. 
What Part ¢ do you hail from?” 

i at ; Tittle: hacmees we the sea—New 


* voluntesred 


excels. Tom. “ ‘By 
1 to meet. you! ‘Yes, Tm 
ck, . but we're not going 
to New York; we’ re going to the little 
hon e town of my fiancée, im the Middle 
t, where I’m } going, to make my home 


! oh you?” | 


est = St : hear 
ow, 1 Tinos.” : | 


May a 


* a replied eee « Elizabe ath 
the secomsegpal ae Professor 


B.A. 


Ip 


Walter wh Seen! « “Te sa. queer yarn! oF 
you mind telling 1 me of your. expe- 


oS ‘They interest me.” 


Tom sketched his meeting with the. pro- 2 


d fessor, the trip after the hidden city, a . 


attack and the death, and left out all men- a 


- tion of the finding of the Pearls: and the 


grave of Eadmée, 


He concluded: “ Perhaps you, gentlemen 


i- will understand now why we’re anxious to . 
get back home, Bess. and I, and you'll see 
ks Kabyl girls don’t interest me when I _ 
show you—this!” He took a leather wallet _ 


from his pocket and drew out a small pho- — 
tograph. os 
handing the photograph to Martin, who 
took it, opened his eyes wide, and smiled. 
ai By Jove!” he exclaimed. ‘A perfect _ 


beauty! You know, Harcourt, on our way 
_ here from: Algiers, I tried to see her face, 


but that heavy mourning veil foiled me. — 
I’m sorrier than ever now that I didn’t ac- 
- tually see her. Yow’re to be greatly: con- oe 


gratulated, young man!” 


He turned his head to hide the crafty : 
smile, : as 
Walters took the photograph next and 
examined it intently, then with a smile <<. | 


handed it back. 


“ As beautiful as only an American gi o 
can be,” he said quietly. . 
- Well, ‘I’m sorry you won't stay in Tan- : 


-gier for a while,” smiled Martin, “but Pm 


’ 


can help it. 


_, glad you took’ ‘dinner with me, anyhow. roe 


have advice that my draft will be here _ 
_ by morning, so we'll finish our little ‘busi. ee 
ee BS 

They arose, and Martin flashed a warning - 
glance at Walters, whose eyes were inseru- a 
table _ i peu 

“Vm going back to the hotel,” ae. Tom a 
as they left the café. 


usual.” He laughed. “Don’t take that as 


any reflection on your hospitality,” he ac dd- os 


ed. 


“I didn’t intend it— ie 
Martin waved his. hand in ‘interruption, ne 
smiling, sae 
ol couldn’t blame ee for your prefer oF 


oie ae ence,” he said. eas 


wae 


“That’s my fiancée,” he said, — 


“I don’t care to oe 
leave Miss Anthony alone for long, ft ue 
The truth of the matter is 
that if she hadn’t denied herself to me for 
_ dinner, we’d have dined together again, as 


| on 


- Walters can hothines te meacured: the 


: young man’s figure with appraising eyes. 


Martin suggested driving to the hotel in 
an araba, but Tom and Walters decided — 
- that they’d rather walk. The night was 


perfect, the streets Sanaa aud color- 
ful and interesting. . 

“Tl be at the hotel until ten coaneie 
morning,” Tom told Martin. “If there 
should be any delay about going through 


with our deal, Mr. Martin, Pl have to give 


‘you back your deposit.” 
‘ ace Oh, 
| - hastily answered Martin. 

They left the Socco Chico and entered a 
winding street that was darker and nar- 
rower. The plan of action was well under- 
stood by the conspirators. 


: “Tet’s take this short cut to ihe road, ” 
: said Martin. 


: “T want to get out among 
the lights! 
_ Marshan Road, and a be a step from 
“your hotel.” 
_. The street became very narrow and dark. 
Martin and Walters kept up a running fire 
of conversation, and presently Martin 
lagged behind. The street was too narrow 
_ to walk three abreast, so Tom and Walters 
- walked ahead. 


Martin’s hand crept to his pocket, and 


- came out with a short, blunt object, while 
a dim, Oriental figure slid out of the deep 
; shadows and crept up, a pay strangler’s 
cord in his hand. 

At the same moment, as if sensing the 
danger, Tom turned. 

_ Walters thrust him forward ee heuer 
“Run! Follow the street till you come to 
the Marshan Road! Run!” 

Then he whirled upon his companion, 
and caught Martin’s descending smash 
from a section of lead pipe on his arm. 

Tom stood mute, bewildered for the mo- 
ment, and saw Martin and an Oriental fig- 
ure hurt themselves upon Walters, who 
felled the native with a terrific blow and 


held the other at arm’s length, as ais 
_ as if held in a vise. | 
ae Run—you damned fool!” cried. Wal-. 


- ters again to Tom. “It’s a plant—to get 
your pearls! Run—for the girl’s. sake! 


Quick” 


It had all occurred in a ‘second of time, 


“Var the uention _ brought 
a flash Tom realized uae it we 


everything will be all right,” 
the wall. 


This will put us on the new 


open declaration of war!” cy Ne a 


and thought of possible harm to the girl 


Heran. Up the pitch black street, ‘turned 
stumbled upon a “musty-_ | 
smelling, Rhea: camel, and was loudly _ 
- cursed by his owner, who. seemed to be 
kneeling near by; on till he heard again : 


up another, 


the thrilling of mekhanzis and caught the 


reek of the water font and the flare of the 


lights of the road. 


Walters held Martin at arm’s s Iength ie : 


several seconds, then thrust him against — 


his feet, and both of then yenaaded Wal- 
ters, standing with legs wide apart, his two 
huge arms ready at his side. 

“Vou dirty welcher!’ gasped ‘Morin 
hhoarsely. ‘“ Do you know what you did? 
Are you crazy?” 


Saad edged toward Marta. his ‘eyes: ‘ 
blazing like a cat’s in the datenee. ee eo 
ra As Al 


“ Dog of a traitor!” ” he cried. 
lah is mighty, I swear by the oe and the 
prophet that you shall pay for this!” “The 
sibilant Tamazirt made the threat sound . 
like the hiss of a snake. | 

Walters watched them both. ‘alertly. 

“Careful with your threats,’ he an- 
swered from between his teeth. 
stay here till he’s clear! 


my hands!” 


‘The native, Saad, staggered to 


Mow 

If you try any 
funny moves—you know me—V1l break — 
the both of yeu beyond recognition—with % 


ei 


The fury of his tone, his huge bulk, i a 


cowed the two others. 


Martin recovered his equilibaiunt cae 
He shook his shoulders, — 
smoothed his coat and straightened his col- — 
A crafty. half sinile crept byes a 


ly, however. 


lar and tie. 
his keen features. 


_ Well,” he said presently, i, doatk pre- : : 
tend to understand your game, Walters. I 


was assured that I could depend upon you. | 


You’ve double-crossed me, but this isn’t — . 
the last trick in the game. 


I want to—ah _ 
—suggest that Tangier won’t be big enough 


for both of us by morning.” 


‘ Anything you start,” replied the giant 
quickly, “ you want to make sure you'll | 


finish. If you don’t I'll finish it for you!” ae 


“Very good! I'll consider | that ies an 


he 


o __ step,”’ ” he told himself. 
just as well finish the job!” 


= “tive laid 4 1 


os voice icy. 


~ Yook forward to veene NG. your neck! 


poe ad 


the window. 


lez caving Gibraltar at ten 
Ma. tin ‘indirectly, 
rs pou re not on it— 
A low c huckle from Walters sete cut 
hin short. ~~ 
« That'sa promise!’ ” > Walters said. 


“Dy 
Tm 


ry 
. 


| bo 


stay ing in ‘Tangier! ” 
(artin shrugged. e 


“All right,” he replied. “ Come, Saad.” 


‘a dak abruptly and walked away, fol- 
e __ lowed by the native. 


Walters. stood for. several sehinds in his" 
then. his arms relaxed. 
ae ‘Which means, I suppose, ‘ Watch your 


664 


W ell, I may 


With a tread remarkably light for so big 


ae a ‘man he- glided ¢ down the dark street and 
made his way to the road. ae ee 


OM burst into. the hotel = imme- 
The sonaeee. See na- 
3 ret pits tuieead oe, 


me | Where is ee mistress?” he asked. 


an ety a8 man, “She rat seen. pas ron. 
Did the sidi. -want the letter? 
ere it was. ‘The mademoiselle had forgot- 


“ten it on the table when she swent out. 


5 — the F va er from bes gitl’s 


fingers and vead: 


| Mr. Thompson who. 


on hurt. 


‘rigid with misery. 


and the events of the night had taught him ee 
the value of caution. Martin and his aids, 
- apparently, would stop at geod to = the 
a — eee 


Ace a ‘bitter ies soipeé into Denis S 


face, while a vitriolic rage began to hiss-in — 
- his heart. 
¢ his whirling faculties and question the maid 
ou further, but she knew. nothing m more. 


He strove to keep control of ye 


ran down again to the clerk’s desk. ‘ 
“Did you see Miss ‘Anthony g 0 aa 
he demanded, pale, his eyes glistening like - 
@ madman’s. “When did she go? Who > 
brought the letter that was sent to her 
room?” . 
The clerk endeavored to answer jhe — 


-verish bombardment es oo as best he 


could. ae 
‘A resident brought the letter,’ - whe ex ~ 
plained—“a Mr. Thompson. y ve seen 
him before. I think he keeps a bazaar i ia 
the Socco Chico, He came in, and I sent 
the letter up to Miss Anthony. She came _ 
down almost immediately.” She had leit 
a package with him to be put in the hotel — 
safe, and then he had pointed out ns 
Thompson to her. The two had talked 
for a few seconds, after which — had — | 


eee 


‘left in a waiting araba. 


“Well,” asserted Tom. tensely, i she’ S- 
soci abducted!” : 
“ She’s been—what?” eeclaicica’ the 

easy-going English clerk in. astonishment. 
“ Abducted!” repeated Tom, his a 
“ Now, give me the ad- : 
dress of this Thompson, and let me see the” oo 
package she left with you.” ha ie 
“Tf that’s the case,” went on the ee 
“you'd better see your consul at once at a . 
have him get in touch with the police.’ ” He ie 
turned and gave Tom the —_ peeioae a 
Bess had left behind. . : 
A swift examination digcioasa the fact ee 
that at contained the pearls, 
‘Did she, then, have some suspicion — ee 
garding her trip to his supposed sick bed? 
Or was it just an act of precaution. 
“Put these —* in the safe,” Tom in- 
structed the clerk, “and here’s a Letnee ee 
of mine to put ithe Re ae Agee es 
He resolved to leave his own. share of the a 
iets behind also. There was no tellmg 
where his search for Bess might lead him, 


: 836 a 


Faculties racing, it suddenly cela to. ‘ 
him to wonder at the actions of the man 
- Walters, who had turned upon his cronies 
~~ and had’ given him the opportunity to es-_ 


cape the trap set for him. The circum- 
stance presented a blank wall that his cogi- 
tation could not surmount. It was an inex- 
plicable act. 
He thrust it from him with senparience. 
_ There was more immediate and necessary 
work to think about. 
edly, in their hands. 
do to her? 
_ they found that she had leit the pearls 
behind? } 
“See your consul,” the clerk y was saying. 
“He should be able to help you.” 
Tom jumped into a waiting araba and 
- gave his destination to the grinning native. 


What would they 


In twenty minutes he was sitting opposite 


the American consul and was telling the 


story. 
As he ceated the eae: of ee abduc- 


tion he came to ‘his feet and told the’ bal- 
ance as he paced back and forth across the 
room. 

“ We've B0E to do something, and do it 
quick!” he fumed. ‘ God knows what can 
happen to her in the meanwhile!” His 
clenched fists, the lines of agony around his 
-mouth and eyes, told the consul how vivid- 
ly the young man was suffering. 

“We'll do everything possible,” he as- 
- sured Tom. “Don’t lose your head! I'll 


get in touch with the police and we'll look — 


up this Thompson at once.” 

“But before the police get into action 
I’m going alone,” declared Tom. “I can’t 
wait! She Oe) i 

Then Vil go with you,” declared the 
consul quickly, - interrupting him, ‘My 


influence may be of use if there’s any 


trouble.” 
“My araba is waiting,” flashed Tom. 
“ Hurry—for Heaven’s sake!” 


‘During the brief ride Tom squirmed in 


an agony of apprehension. Countless im- 
aginary happenings sped across his mental 
vision, and it was a struggle to remain seat- 


ed when he wanted to jump out and run 


as fast as his feet could carry him to the 
bazaar in the Socco Chico. 


At length, after what seemed to Tom an 


. little. curio pe ‘ 
The. door was ‘closed and. locked. 


Bess was, undoubt-. 


What might they not do when 


girl will be found. © 


The consul knocked sharply, then - si m se 
lence they waited. There was no response. Aen 
After a short interval he knocked again, ae 


more sharply. 


A very light- colored 3 and comely Satay : se 
ese negro woman, with the three parallel — 
marks of a slave across her cheek, opened ae 


the door and looked out in fear. 
“Where is your master?” demanded ‘the 
consul in Tamazirt.  — ie 
“Gone on a journey, adi answered the 
woman. 
ago.” 


“ Let’s search the place,” he declared. He 


turned to the woman. ‘‘ No Hes!” he ex- 
claimed. 
of you! Where did he go?” . 
~“T do not know, sidi,” protested the wo- 
man. “ This is the truth. 
“Who was with him?” demanded Tom. 
“ Wasn’t there a Roumi girl?” 
“That I do not know, sidi,” whimpered 
the slave. ‘‘ The eines were in the rear, 
and it was dark. 


—“ He left a camel not an hour... - 
A furious, eeiieies curse ea Tom. a 
had a smattering of Tamazirt, and he 


OOr chy, Allah, I'll choke it out 3 


I do not lie!” 


ne 


3 I saw but the Sidk 
Thompson and Martin, and there was the — 


man Saad. Perhaps, under) tae aio 


I do not know,” 


The woman evidently was telling he : | 
truth, as no amount of questioning could 


shake her simple story. Tom and the con- 


sul searched the place, but it disclosed no : = 
clew. While they searched the police ar-— 


rived in response to the consul’s request. ' 
To the French officer in charge Tom re- 
peated as much of the story as he thought 


necessary, the officer making rapid notes of : 


names, places, and circumstances. 


7 oy 


¥ Tl do my utmost, sir,” the F ree he 


promised deferentially, as he noted the. — 
Tl send search parties — 


presence of the American consul. 


out everywhere. Perhaps they hide in Tan- | 


gier; but if they have taken to the desert — 
it will take some time to overtake them.” — 
“Tf ever we dol”. 


To himself he added: 
But he could not cast any discouraging 


obstacles before Tom, inne. acute e suffering : 


was evident. Preece a 


Sook 


‘effort, cag Til have be cakes in ai Pe 
_ tions ; watched, and I'll send out some pa- 
: “trols. More than that we cannot do until 
morning. fos5 2 eo S : 
A blank a eae guced ay Tom's 
heart. He was. helpless to aid Bess, and - 
the thought of her in unscrupulous hands | 
drove fanged spears of agony through him. 
28 V4) detail: some men to search for this 
Walters,” the officer went on. “I can’t 
account for the way he acted. ‘Pethaps if 
i he’s ’s broken with his companions, and we 
Can pick him ‘up, he can furnish us with a 
: lew. pre : 
LCE dant: dtentand Picensonk 's actions, 
for ‘that matter. We’ve suspected him: of 
shady transactions. for years, but could 
never definitely connect him with any. He 
es must have thought it worth his while to 
‘come out so much in the open and stake 
coe on one throw.” 
& “ Had he obtained ‘the necklace my fan. 
> answered Tom, “he would have 
ear aan. compensated. It’s very valu- 
: able. I wish to Heaven they’d have ob- 
, tained the necklace and let her alone!” _ 
ete Vm sorry, ae | sympathized the. police 
fy officer. The whole: force is at your dis- 


Sper es Sey 


ee me th nes him mechanically and left 
ous ie ked the consul as 3 they: rode 


wc 


pears ifort them. “Then we'll 


1 get some sleep. 
police shere—they | are a a efficient Tot 
ok men on 


Rest assured we cies do” rer 


a chance at t them ae ae a to. 
‘You can. depend- “upon. the 


“Yes!” agreed 1 Tom. sancuecatly. « “And 


- this sort of thing goes on ss under thei 


noses!” te oe a 
The consul hevigeed , oC eG . 
“ This is the Barbary Coast, rete? oo 

he offered, “and the police could use ten eS 

times as many men as they have. Shall 1 


_ drop you at your hotel?” 


“Yes, please,” agreed Tom dullips ve : 
don’t want to seem ungrateful—I’m prey ee 
ful to you, believe me; but ’m—I’m—” 

as understand,” interrupted the consul. _ 
“ Well, call upon me for anything in the — 
world L con. do. I’ll be glad to do it., ot avy 
night. 29 oes 

“Good night,” echoed Te. eee 

Once in his room, he paced the floor 7 
hopelessly—paced sini thought until his — 
mind was in chaos and his control at an 
end. Sleep was out of the question. He 
couldn’t sit in the room and wait. Finally, 
with a muttered curse upon all things Af- 
rican, he slipped his automatic pistol into 
his pocket. and sallied forth into a : 


- Streets. 


‘He determined to search fee every ene 
questionable coffee house and café with — 
the object in view of possibly finding again 
the-huge Walters. It looked like searching 


for the proverbial needle in the haystack, 
‘but any_sort of physical action was prefer- 
able to him than simply sitting and wait- — 


ing for the police to report. 


, VI. 
He oten through the hens: fact 
- tically illuminated streets as in a strange - ae 
dream. He scanned the polyg elot passers- 
ay with a sense of reviewing page after 
page from “‘ The Arabian Nights.” ree 


strange faces, the mysterious ae) the 


confusing Babble of many tongues, the pun- oar 


- gent, exotic smells, the very atmosphere, _ ae, 


~ gradually filled him ges a sense of im- Hae 


g _ potence. 


There seemed is be no ae e pene- 


“trate this Oriental surface. Mystery, in- 
_trigue, oe unutterable ators: seemed 


ee 


a possible and plausile in a es de uO 
mosphere like this—and at night! 


Tom — 
_ began to appreciate the French police of- 


: -ficer’s counsel of waiting for daylight. It 


Seemed utterly useless to look for one man 


in these dives and alleys, through crooked 


streets, and along the water front. 

In the half light of the moon-flooded 
city the grotesque shadows brooded with 
menace. As he walked swiftly from place 


to place, up one street and down another, 


_ he kept his hand firmly upon the little 
automatic in his pocket. ‘The feel of cold 
steel was like the touch of a stanch friend. 


: _ As the hour grew later and the street lights 
_ diminished, the Café Chantants and Ahe 


coffee houses grew livelier. 

Bursts of fiery Oriental music came from 
these places of amusement. The notes of 
the hautboys grew wilder and shriller; the 
- muted drums snarled savagely. 

Tom had finally gravitated toward the 


water front, and had visited one café after 
In one or two. 


another without result. 
_ places he had been eyed insolently and 
speculatively, but his unusual height and 
bulk had been discouraging to the enter- 
prising adventurers. 

_ In all the world, perhaps, there is no more 
vicious place than the water front of Tan- 
_ gier—specially so at night. 
nal Barbary Coast. Port Said and Suez 
fade into insignificance before it; the re- 
plica—imitation, rather—in San Francisco, 


is, in comparison, like a oe S boarding 


: Seisol: 


Tom sensed the macinl sone saw the 


corruption, the iniquity, the Lesbian 1m- 
morality; he knew he courted danger here, 
but he was in a black mood that ached for 
physical contact. Had he. seen Martin in 


any of the cafés he would have strangled 


him regardless of odds. 
- Driven on and on by the seething whirl- 
pool within him, he visited one place after 
another, and at Jast the fates were kind to 
the intrepid searcher. 

He entered a dimly lit café and pened 
around. Grave natives of various coffee 


_ hues were watching a white Kabyl girl 


dancing upon a raised platform. Tom saw 
no sign of his quarry, and was about to 


leave when a huge Arab stalked past him. — 


eg 
oe 


not quite know. | 


It is the origi- 


police headquarters!” 


‘walked ‘out ie ee street, cee 
- Tom whirled and followed. Why, b 


The native -siaed attek ty some 
distance, and Tom came up with him. thea e 
the native turned, and Tom ae WN 

Walters! : : 

An inarticulate cry left. his lips as” he 
Mepped forward. Walters, seemingly, ex- 
pected an attack, and threw his hands up 
as if to ward oft a blow. Tom saw the : 


‘motion, and took it to mean that a blow. 


was coming. He sidestepped, and with all 
the strength within him drove a heavy blow — 
full into Walters’s. face. nas 

Walters went down in a heap, while Tom 
felt as if his hands had been crushed. He > 
stood over Walters, a ferce elation beating « 
in every vein. 

“lve got you!” he. ees oatwelys 
. You'll not get away—l’ve got you cov- - 
ered. Now, you do as I tell you, or ey 
the gods, big as you are, Pil beat Ae into a. 
jelly!” 

Walters siael nese on one elbow and 
fingered his jaw eingerlys) |. a ee 

“Great Cesar!” he gasped. “ Do. you ie 
always pack a wallop like that?” 5 

Tom was slightly nonplused by the man’s. 
irrelevance, but hev was too angry to be side- 
tracked. 

“Plenty more where that came jrontl & 
he answered grimly. ‘Now, get up and- 
don’t try to run. I’ve got you covered 
through my pocket, and so help me—T'll 


kill you if you make a break!” 


Walters rose to his feet slowly and ced 
regarding Tom with a strange look. There. 
was no apprehension, no rancor—just a 


questioning, puzzled regard that wae dis : 


turbed Tom. 

“You forgot,” said Walters cabaly 7 

“that I let you get away to-night when the — 

others would have cooked your goose!” Re Ne 
“J don’t forget anything!” snapped — 

Tom: 2 You probably had your reasons— 

selfish ones, no doubt—but I’m in no mood 

to quibble. I’ve been looking for you ever _ 

since, and now I’ve got you. You’ re going 

to march straight in front of me direct to m 


“And iT dont? 


iss), ‘To-night, when I learned that you and 
your fiancée were fellow Americans, I—I— 
- couldn’t go through with it. You know 
ee _ What happened. I broke with them, and 


as a matter of fact they threatened to. 


Bh “kill me for it if * didn’t leave T pad by 
ote mesh ‘morning. : 

ce Secondly, Ir m t ‘ret of playa that on 
“Of a game, and intend to go straight. You 
can believe it or not—let ay aE ie oe 
8 for me." + 
op hirdhy, Tl tell you anythin tou want 
ae" “to know without going to the police. They 
_couldn’t make me talk if I didn’t want to. 
Now, I like the cut of your jib, and if you 
oS Bee having trouble with Martin or Thomp- 


Ss bas 


ee son or —— tell me Seapein and Pil hep 


tage 


omDhere was : a et = vi ety in 


at again so lightly. ‘He 
overed and told him so. 


“ Don't be silly, youngster! Do 


or ora 
you think I’d care about your popgun if 
‘I wasn’t acting squarely? _ I’ve been shot 


-before—and I’m still here. 
time. Has anything happened? 
Bet. the pearls?” 
-Tom’s impulse was born = auidenly, 
i in advanced to the giant’s side. _ 
- = —talking g straight?” he asked, ‘lpoking into 
ae: Walters’ eyes. 
“Straight as a aes meas 
\y first attempt at anythi 


Did they. 


“This. was 


: oe “ Absolutely! 
“If I don’t get them they'll get me, sure. 


oy en es ‘you roan to. ies it 


1” ejaculated Walters impa-— 
Don’t waste 
“You’re 


hing like—well, like 
- st T couldn't gO pede with it. t 


said. 


ees say. Prot help mer” | 
Pm ina bad fix mye 


other re probably the most desperate char- : 
-acters on the whole Barbary Coast.” 
“And you don’t know what happened,” ” a 
continued Tom, “ after ue ran. out at that 
street?” ; | 
“All I know, ” iene the big oe _ 
sincerely, “is that I held them ‘both while oe 
you got away. After that they threatened as 
me, and I dressed up this way so. they ce 
“couldn’t spot me so easily, And there were _ 
other reasons which I can’t scenes now. 
One of them was the police.” Ps 
The man spoke with such roe me 
sincerity that Tom concluded to take: the - 
chance and trist:him further. - «© = 
“Do you know,” he went on bitterly, 
“that they abducted: my fiancée while I 
was having dinner with you and Martine” a 
An ejaculation of surprise and ‘anger 
came from the giant’s HPSS and he stepped 
back a pace. : 
“The dogs!” he grated suddenly, a ree ae - 
rious vehemence ringing in his voice. “The 
dirty dogs! That’s Martin’s little eee 
I had no idea that was in the play—he 
didn’t tell me. Well, that settles it eee 
me!. When they go. ‘making war on my 
countrywomen I’m on their trail! ok 


here, have you any money?” LOCO 


ue Some, ”? answered Tom. 


He was a bit taken aback by the other's 
- fierceness. ie 

“ Enough to buy some camels?” he de 7 
manded., be : 

Tom nodded. 

“ Then come on,” directed Walters. 
know where they took her! Moe rere, 
-* You do?” ics ae 

“I believe so. They went out into ae: 
desert to-night. I think I know where ke 
will go. Better tell me the whole story.” : 

- Tom told him the entire story, and as the oa 
minutes sped by became more and ‘more ne 
convinced that he could trust the man— 
nay, more, that here was a powerful. ay, a 
sent by a providential hand wis 

Walters nodded when Tom had cons 
cluded. 

aa one most a that, of course, ” lie: 
“So. Oey didn’t ae ‘the peal? 


lave Beir eS 


Mit 


B40 


Well, they’re re in a safe ae . No one wal 
try to get them out of the hotel safe. 
when they find that the girl hasn’t_ the 


4 -pearls—why—damn them!” He paused 
and seemed to consider for several mo-— 


ments; then: 

a Look here, Tom Harcourt,” he said. 
“ You do as I tell you, and let me help you, 
and we may get her away; but if you 
don’t, ib want to tell you that the police 
will never find her! I happen to naoel this 


crowd of cutthroats!” 
“Well, what do you want me to do?” 
“ We've got to start after them at once! 


It won’t do to call the police in—they’d 
want to send a force, and that wouldn’t do 
- —it would be epanled to Martin at once— 
oh, he has spies everywhere! 


’ We’ ve got to go alone and work up on- 
Fe themeat night—some sis IL work it out 


“later.” 
oe Well?” demanded Tom. 
its a desperate chance. They’re des- 
perate men. I guess you know that by this 
time! Life don’t count here on the desert 
the same as it does on Fifth Avenue. 
One primitive country—it’s kill or be killed! 
_ Are you game for it?” 
“ Vou talk like a fool!” exclaimed Tom, 
impatiently. ‘I'll do. anything, I tell you. 
Yd rather die a hundred times over than 
have Bess harmed. I’d kill the entire cut- 
throat population of Africa to get her back 
unharmed. Don’t waste time. What do 
we do first?” 
The giant chuckled sudden’. | 
“Good boy!” he exclaimed. “ Silly e 
me to question you. Well, first we need 
two camels. You'll have to buy them— 
Tm broke. Two Bisharins for preference 
—or at least a couple of Mulaids—they’re 
the best riding and the swiftest. We'll start 
at once. 
camel dealer who'll supply us.’ 
Tom hesitated slightly. 
“ Of course you'll acknowledge that I’ve 


a right to question your motives,” he said, 


after a moment. “Suppose you tell me 


why you're doing all this for me—all at 


- once—outside of the fact that you've split 
with your—your—” | 

The giant winced noticeably. 

“ ete: fact that we're aelie county; 


ia, Nese 


But 


Ls 


_ Thompson in the lobby of the hote and” oe 
~ had hurried to Tom’s side.- It occurred to. 


You get the money. I know a 


A pungent, 


that I ae no , lich motive | save an nhonest 
desire to help you?” oe x 
A flood of new hope entered Tom’s heat” 
He felt, somehow, that Walters, despite his 
former unsavory affiliations, was honest in 
his statement. 
“We'll shake on it,”’ said Tom, “ to our 


better. caer toes - hes he held out : 


his hand. 

Their fingers locked in a ‘bone- e-crushing 
grip. 

~ “JT __T—_ owe that much to any fellow. 


countryman or countrywoman,” said the 
giant, huskily. ‘“ Now, come along. oon ee 
a long re ahead!” : : 


5 


VIL. 


Bess had suffered from a severe head- - 
ache. It was the resylt of her weeping and 
heartache at the loss of her father. = 

It became so bad that she decided to take 
her meal in her own room instead of with 
Tom, as usual. He acquiesced with her de- 
sire and announced that since they could | 
not have their dinner together, he wov 
accept Martin’s urgent invitation 
Then the note had come fror 
ing her of an accident, and she I 


her that it would be best to leave the pearls 
in the hotel safe than to carry them on her 3 
person; some premonition = urged” her to 
leave them behind.” 

During the ride in the orale; Mr. 
Thompson had seemed to be so solicitous, 
so friendly, and so sorry that Tom should — 
be incapacitated by a fall, that she could — 
not suspect anything so brazen pnd melo- a 
‘dramatic as an- actual abduction. © eer 

When she arrived at the bazaar and hacks ean 
entered, she was given little time to think. 
sweet-smelling handkerchief 
had been thrust under her nose, her arms rn 
held by strong hands while her conscious- ss ae 
ness gradually slipped away from eee 
Soden: moat she ec cee nothing. ¥ ie \ Gh ha 


Dey: te 


oar. ieee oe abe ‘opened her 
hae eyes upon darkness. — 


coiled, and there was a hush’ about her 
that was uncanny. She cried out with 
: 7 tapat, suddenly, ‘and sat up, her heart — 
_ drumming against her. ribs. : 
Where was she? What had happened? — 
Then, little by little, it all pieced itself to- 
en ~ gether, and she caught her breath sharply 
rh and grew rigid with fear. 
As her eyes became accustomed to the - 
- blackness about her, she made out a tri- 
angular doorway in back of her through | 
. which a star-gemmed sky shone; then she 
aor the unmistakable musty smell of 
camels. © 
- Weak, dizzy, she stumbled to her feet 
a “and called out in a quavering voice. | 
: - Almost immediately a native, clad in the 
. Q “usual flowing bernouse, carrying a lantern, 
oe entered, turned up the wick and smiled to 
: © her. os was the man who had been with 
4 = hen. on ‘their: qreeney from Algiers—Mar- 
tin! : 
“Well, you’re all stati again, Tesee;’" he 
- observed Seay 2 Glad to see you on. 
a feet.) 
po SY et “me out of heen she cried. 
oe Where am 1? How dare you—” 
He waved his hand in lazy interruption. 
“Vou can go out if you wish,” he said, 
~ vather to her surprise; “ but youl find 
al in the. middle of the desert! 
- That’s where you are, young lady. And as 
; for ‘How dare I ’—I want those pearls!” 
“Then it tvas all a trick!” she panted. 
“ Fon wasn’t hurt—I see now— 
terror overcame her, a violent nausea as her 
eyes took in the pale stretch of sand 
| through the door. She ran to the opening 
of the tent and. looked out upon a vague 
_ star- lit world, silent, mysterious. 
~ tent was: pitched near, and there were sev- 
2 eral vague shapes of camels resting under | 
% _ some drooping date palms. Heart racing, 
ying hard to conceal her fear, she turned 
‘He smiled. 


b 


ee toward Martin. 


‘She lay upon some- 
thing soft and furry, from which she re- 


delivered, 


Another 


That 
“means hy Uhlles. ce wee obese to get 
away—it’s impossible. And there’s no one 


to listen to you scream, except my men; 


no one knows of this oasis, so please act 
sensibly. Tell me, Posie ‘did you leave 
those pearls?” 


“Where you'll never bat them!” oe : 
“ Thank Heaven 


flared suddenly, angered. 
I had sense enough to leave them behind! ie 
“V1 get them!” smiled Martin imper-_ 
turbably. 
~~“ Yowll gain nothing by ise me 
here,” she stormed. 


police will—will—”’ . 
His confident smile stopped her. 


“ Vour friend Tom will either give up all 


those pearls,” he told her, “or Dll keep 
-you. Fair exchange — pearls for a pearl! 
Candidly, I’d rather have the actual pearls — 


“ Don’t you know that — : 
Tangier will be turned upside down? The : ; 


—though you are an unusually nice little - 


girl. If your friend Tom thinks as much 
of you as I imagine he does, he’ll be glad 
to exchange the pearls for you. 


If not—” 


His eyes lit up suddenly with a luster — 


that caused the girl’s flesh to creep and 
struck a chill to her very marrow. __ 
—“You’d have saved yourself a lot. oF 
trouble, ” he continued, evenly, “ if you'd — 
have had the pearls with you. As it is, it 
will take longer: but I'll get them—and ~ 
maybe something else into the areal?) 
‘He laughed softly, and the sound froze the — 
girl’s soul with a dread foreboding. — 
“The police will settle with youl she 
ne faintly. ne 
“The police!” he mocked. 
in the States, remember! 
are a farce—I know! Besides, we’re where 
no police will ever find us. 


tell him my proposition. 


here—”’ 
“T won’t!” cried Bess. 


rang in his level voice. “ There are more 
disagreeable things than parting with your 
pearls, young lady! I’m sure your friend — 
Tom will think so—and so will you, after 
a moment’s thought. T might be inclined 


fi You're not : 
The police heres. 


Better sit down 
” A vivid- and write a note to your friend Tom and 
I'll see that it’s — 
and that he’s guided back . 


fe I mone? : y a 
“You certainly will,” he went on calm- _ 
ly, though an undercurrent of ruthlessness _ 


* 


ate te nin you over to our r native friend, Saad : 
: —after I’m through with you. ‘He's es: 


. ‘pressed ag very fervid desire for D pscil com- 


pay . 
The git] cried out saddenly,, and he 
acawonn 


Outside, in the hush of the midnight 
2 dee she heard the cough of a camel; 
"something screamed far-off in the eerie 
wastes, and she shuddered. She could do 
nothing, she realized. Her puny ve 
was of no use. 


“ Well,” asked — a: will you ‘write 


- the note?” 2 
She nodded, ae her eyes giaed 
her breast heaving. No price was too high 
to ward off the unthinkable, unutterable 
violence Martin spoke of so “ glibly. | 
“Good!” he exclaimed. “Ill get you 
pea and paper. And I’m bringing you 
some clothes—native clothes—I want you 
to put them on. Please raise no objections. 


_ [ want you to look like a native girl in case 


_+by any rare chance— some one should 
‘happen to stumble upon this oasis.” 


‘He turned and left abruptly, while Bess. 


crept to the door in an agony of heart- 
break. No prospect of help loomed here—- 


. just the blue-white stretches of moon-~ 


drenched sands. The two tents looked 
pitifully small and forlorn in the great 
wastes. Far to the south she thought she 
caught the loom of a mountain range, inky 
_ black against the midnight sky. | 
_ -Vainly she cast about for some avenue 

of escape, some method to outwit Martin; 
but her isolation, her lack of any weapon, 
forced the conchusion upon her that she was 
helpless. — 

Naturally brave, she ae to 
recover her self-possession, and paced the 
tent like a little caged, velvet leopard, 
- ready to sheath its claws in its enemies at 
the first opportunity. The same blood that 
had run in her father’s veins ran also in 


wage hers. 


She resolved, all at once, to Ree swith 
-Martin’s ‘demands. it would serve no pur- 
‘pose to oppose him now. She would do as 
he told her, and wait for morning 


ee haps an opportunity would come. 


= was aes calm: sehen ——_ oat 


See: 


feel free to go out of your tent if f you like— 


ately after a camel arose and See! e: 


eee shadows through the tent, and her. 


oil in the lamp gave out. 
_her semiconsciousness by the sudden. dark- 
ae she tubbed ae nla and went to the 


had left, drank a | 


Gase into these aatve® sciothes: ews can 


a 0 


no one will molest you—until we hear from 
Harcourt,” he finished, significantly. “ ‘But | 
don’t go far, you'll get lost. -There’s some 
water in. that canteen. Those hides” wa 

‘Serve as your bed and PH send you some ~ 
cous-cousou in the morning.” es eg ae ee 
_ She made no > verbal answer, si mply fea : 


i 


arrei tine ene he saw oa ree 
note to a silent man, and almost. immedi- 


_ away, beseated the mative ee z ees 


the note’ to pone ae se Ge 
She let the flap. fall over. Sos doo 
lay down again upon the skins. 
very tired, but sleep was impossible. S 
was afraid to close her eyes, ROR ars 
The oil lamp cast. flickering, ‘Rembaae —— 


faculties were lured constantly to the bor- 
derlands of sleep—then she would start up a 
suddenly, striving to keep awake. ie te 
Hour after hour she lay thus, until the — 
Startled out o: 


ae the east-a. taiet, pink flush + ‘was ia 
ge The air was: cold ee ce: 


pens Ce Lats 
Another sae Sheu Ww aE 1 
ly. Her own clothes were soiled an 


kled. She slipped into the silks | Mart 
ittle — weary, — 
heavy-lidded, sg Hike , won dering wi 


is - watered and fed them. 


regi 


could darken. 

Tom rode behind, ay aftired. He 
| A steniped: forward in his seat, for he was 
ninety weary, and the camel’ $s motion 
for the past two days and nights had fa- 
_— tigued him, unused to it as he was. 

ut Getting light,” called Walters, over his 
ehotider as he slid from his camel. “ Bet- 
ter slow up and take a bite. We're pretty 
near the oasis I mean now, and we’d better 
go cautiously.” : 

Tom rode up, and at a word from Wal- 
ters, and a tap upon their knees, the obe- 
dient beasts knelt. 

~ “Poor devils!” exclaimed Wales: as sae 
“They re fagged 
youl We’ ve pushed | them pretty hard. a 

Tom did not answer, but stood” looking 
 aronnd: at the desolation of the scene. As 
far as the eye could reach lay the tortured 
sand dunes, broken here and there by an 


or a dwarfed date palm. He shivered in 
the bitter cold of the Saharan dawn. Soon 
it would be-blistering hot again. He hated 


the country. Its blank sterility tortured his 


eyes, and a sical sense of impotence grew 
in his heart. ia 


ee ‘They had not met a soul once they had 


‘struck Loe desert, and ee explained it 


“This is a frail no one ee for it leads 
Cpa gee ho to the oasis. The regular 
_ trading caravans only. ply between trading 
points, and there’s nothing south of us ex- 


oe the Sahara, the Atlas Mountains, ort 


Lube balance of Africa.” : 
N ow, as he looked about him, nee was re- 


atided of another spot in the tawny wastes, 


_ where Professor Anthony lay in his shal- 
_ low grave by the side of Eadmeé, the Rose 
- from the Garden of Allah. And now Bess 
was lost somewhere oft upon the same sin- 


; ister expanse. 


_ They. ‘both oe rapidly, for” they were 
| mane: and then they sat for a few min- 
tes smoking. iB th were sore and weary, 


in as Lhenkes had slept more. ¢ than a few hours: 
or since leaving Parngier 207 


Walters. 
tive -: _ any of these sand hills and come flush upon. 
i either’ can ‘baie ‘that no “Aftican | sun 


hopeless, 


tled him out of his reverie. 
occasional very scanty growth of tamarisk _ 


: > said 
‘“ We*may make a turn around — 


“We'll have to go slowly now,’ 


the-oasis. If they’re there, it wouldn’t do 


—can’t tell how many of then there might — 
be. We’d have to fight for it immediately, 


and the girl might get hurt. We'll Be slow 

to-day and watch carefully.” . 
‘Tom nodded, and for perhaps the trend 

tieth time surveyed his companion with © 


curiosity. There was now no doubt in his © : 
mind of Walters’ honesty of purpose in 
Walters’ eagerness to 


espousing his cause. 
rescue Bess and punish her abductors — 


seemed nearly equal to Tom’s own. And 


Tom was grateful, for he now realized that. 
without Walters’ help, he would. have had 
little opportunity to help the girl. » 

“Tf,” he added mentally, as_ his eyes 


ty 


strayed across the endless sands, “I ever 


It all seemed so — 
The desert expanse 


get an opportunity.” 
so futile. 
seemed so limitless. 

A sharp exclamation from Walters star- 


pontine 


“Look!”’ whispered Walters, 
toward the south. “A. camel! Vl bet — 
it’s some one we're looking for! 


move—we’ re fairly well hidden ee ee 
hand me that rifle!” 


‘Tom looked and silently passed the rifle — : 


to Walters. He saw a dromedary coming 


toward them, winding in and ont between 


the larger dtinie 

‘““ What are you going to do?” he ke Me 

“Wait!” answered Walters, tersely. — 
“When he sees us he'll either come up or 
run. If he runs it’s a sign that he’s not 
quite honest, and I’m going to pot pa 
camel and investigate.” 3 

They lay in a tense silence watching the 
approaching beast.. Suddenly he stopped, 
and the native upon his back leaned for- 
ward. Then he wheeled ‘the ae and 


began ‘to flog him. 


‘We want him!” cried Walters, Se = : 
to his feet and bringing his rifle to bear. pea 


He sighted carefully and fired. 


‘The native swayed in his seat; then he 
fell upon the sands. 


Don’t: 


The camel ran unde- ah 
cidedly a few ee and, eee: | 


4e 


Fi Coane on!” cried Walt 6 seating Re © Tha: 


ward. HOT past have shot eesti meant * Ey eee 


to get the camel.” 
“Fore ther. as fast as hey beat 20 in the 


soft, clinging sand, they raced toward the 


fallen man, As they neared him the na- 


tive raised himself and tugged at a heavy — 


pistol hung at his waist. 


. ‘Stop that, Saad!” eeu Walters barca 
ly, in Tamazirt, as he recognized the na- 
wa cierto Finally _— — 


tive. ‘“ Stop: that—or Tl finish you!” 
“The threat had its desired effect. The 


mative watched them approach, his beady 
eyes malevolent and glittering like two 
highly polished shoe buttons. Tom noted © 


_ that on his left shoulder the white bernouse 


‘was stamed with blood. 


“Leave him to me!” exclaimed Walters 


_ to Tom, in English, after he had disarmed 
the native. “I know best how to deal with 
_ his kind.” 


‘He turned to Saad, veh: still sat in si- 
ence, eying them both with the venomous 
regard of a cobra. 

“ Saad,” began Walters, reverting to the 


harsh Tamazirt, “you know me. You 


can’t expect any mercy. You won’t get it.” 
His voice was low, and. the dangerous ring 
in it impressed even Tom. 


““ Now tell me where the others are, and . 
where the girl is—and tell the truth—os : 


you'll fill the bellies of jackals to-night! 
What are you doing. here? Now talk—and 
, quick!” 

For several heatthesis the native re- 
garded both of them in silence, his eyes 


‘shifting swiftly from one to the other; 


then, without comment, he handed Walters. 


- the note that Martin had entrusted to him. — 


Jt was addressed to Tom. 


Walters handed it to Tom, who read it 


in ominous silence. The blood drained 


from his heart as he read the heartless al- 
ternative Martin proposed if the pearls — 


were not immediately forthcoming in ex-— 


change for Bess. A furious curse. died in 


his throat and a dusky pallor showed under 
the tan of his skin. 


_ He handed the note to Walters, wie ad 
‘it in turn, and when he had completed it, 


looked at Saad with such a cold, terrible 
hatred that the native a. his Ahan: 
eyes. i 


“eyes ead: to 
cea ey 3 ‘This i 


“They nee cis aca 
feet, and Walters planned hele course ¢ of 
action in swift, sure sentences. — Skea 

Tom remonstrated once or twice, but. the 
giant patiently argued him away from 


— gee ies RES as 
- bal s ee . v 4. s . 2, pa 


Sees, 
Toa same ‘evening, immediately after ey 
the sun’s. sudden. descent, and while the 
oasis was still bathed in the lurid after- ue 
glow, Martin recognized Saad’s. Cae cae — 
approaching the oasis from the north, = 
A curse left his lips as the consciousness ce 
that something had gone wrong with his 
plans pervaded him. Saad was not expect- ace 
ed to return for several days. This. meant ee 
that something untoward had occurred. — 
As the camel came nearer, the hunched ig 
ure swaying and leaning forward, Martin - 
saw that the bernouse was blood stained. Me 
A premonition of impending danger filled 
him. He drew his pistol and raced forward ae 
to meet the approaching camel. ee 
_“% Saad!” he called. . What ‘happened? 
What—” ae 5; oS 
And suddenly ; an m aakoneding thing a a 
pened: the figure upon the camel straight- — 
ened up, leaped to the sands and launched se 
itself full upon. the startled Martin: 2°. 
But although he was taken unexpected- 
ly, he recognized the huge bulk of. Walters ae 
He brought his automatic up and fired 
blindly. The next instant Walters’ huge 
fist had landed. full in his. face, lifting hi hin 


senseless heap upon the sand. 
Pausing only to pick up. he automatic, Ss 
Wolkiss ran toward the tents. 
eate sound of the Shot had brought ou ut 


big, Fae ae “thee was” ‘approach 1 
ing, and ne acd ‘Walters ae soe 


ce a gene POR a y Thompson is ee 
- ters, and to Sree _He threshed about, — 


ure running toward him and firing with 
| _ threatening accuracy. Bewildered, bie 
ee ae the camp ‘surrounded, he ran to one of 
the camels, cut the beast loose, and flogged 
him into a lumbering gallop. 
S _ The darkness fell swiftly, and he disap- 
& peared within its enyelopitig mantle, seem- 
ely unhurt. 


-_ 


a Tom raced to the tents, his: automatic | 


ae - thrust forward. A cold determination lay 
- ‘in his. heart, a deliberate conclusion: if 
Bess were harmed, ‘he would kill whoever 
- else he found in camp who had ne any 
hand in her abduction. 
4 The first tent was empty. 
ee Dean Here, as he tore away the flap and 
ned within, he saw Bess, dressed like a 
native girl, ‘standing in the center under 
the light of the hanging lantern. 
Pale, round- eyed, her hands clasped to 
Sos heart, ‘she, in turn, stared at the wild 
native figure that. had burst in upon her. 
A little lyric note of fright escaped her as 
_ she stepped back a pace. Then, as Tom 


came under the direct light, the girl swayed © 
suddenly toward him with a tremulous cry 


that plucked at his heart strings and con- 
tracted His throat...° <)s~ . 
For a moment he held fev in a sean 
baba! then he turned toward the door 
again. fearing an attack from the rear. 
a - Cautiously leading her out, he saw that. 


: the abductors had fled. Evidently there : 


had been only Maron, pen, and 
~ Saad. : . 
_ But where was Walters? 


: - - Holding Bess by the hand, they both ran 


~ toward the spot where Tom had seen the 
OT oisiol duel, and they came upon Martin. 
ap ‘He was ‘Ghill- unconscious, and his face was 
ey distorted. He looked as if his 
jaws were broken. ee turned away 
with a shudder. | 
i oA little farther on they came upon Wal- 
ters, ‘unconscious, the blood flowing ios a 


“swiftness. | He ae another native- anal pee 


He ran to the 


Te 
Boldcie Ane ‘giant, Cone: he Le 


: fe under Walters’ great weight, and marched | 
_ toward the tent where he had found Bess. _ 
“They’re gone,” he called to ‘the ee 


‘who walked by his side and tried in soirie 
measure .to help support the unconscious 


Walters. 
‘I’m afraid he’s badly hurt. 
there. 
_Martin’s out of the running.” 
“Who is this?” she nedcail: a 
“A real friend,” answered Tom. 


‘“Let’s get him back in the tent. . 
There’s a light — 
Thompson won’t come Were ttaa | 


: “With 
out his help I’d never have found you.” 
Together they laid the big fellow upon _ 


= 


the pile of skins, and Tom took the lantern 
down in order to make a closer examina- 


tion. 


that had robbed Walters of consciousness. 


‘Any water, Beast he asked, es oe 


to her. 


For answer she ee the canteen into 


his hands. : 


He found it to be a deep. scalp wound 7 


He bathed the wound and tore ee = 


.strips from his bernouse to make bandages. 
Finally the man opened his eyes, sighed 


deeply, and looked around. His eyes fell 


upon Tom, and then pagel’ upon the - 


girl. 


Tom breathed a sigh of intense relief. — : 


He had come to like Walters suddenly with — 


a great affection. - 


._ “Why didn’t you shoot first?” he des 


“manded severely, to hide his own. agitation. 


‘“ Didn’t know how many there might e 


be there —couldn’t trust Saad altogether. 
So I thought I’d use my hands on Martin 


and then sheak into camp and surprise _ 
But he shot, and that brought 
He paused and ~ 
‘“ Bess!” he said, and 


them. | 
Thompson. Anyway—” 
stared at the girl. 
his voice was so peculiar that Tom and the 
girl exchanged puzzled glances. | 

“* Fever!’? muttered Tom. - 


Walters heard. A queer smile came to oS 


the corners of his lips. 
“No, Tom,” he said. 


bernouse, fumbled around, and finally 
brought out an old-time photograph. 
showed two little boys with arms. around 
each other. 


“Tt’s not. fever.” ve : 
With some difficulty he reached into his 


ee 


One was a small boy, with : 


Benjomin andl Artin F Anthony. 


oe ss “From Mother. 


ee 
oy 


ae to her face, wave upon wave. 
-. “Why, I have one like that at home! 
Wve seen this before! ‘That’s d-daddy and 
uncle Arthur who ran away from home! 


is | She stopped, her eyes seeking Walters, 
«Flow did you get this—where—?” ‘Then 


re. clairvoyant thrill —— her. abe You— 
eels ae 

Ae. giant lewis modded his devel. 
as ‘Tm—I’m—Arthur Anthony,” he wis 
_ pered, and turned his eyes from Tom, while 


- the dusky red of a great shame stained his . 
-“J'm the one who ran away. God_ 
- ‘knows—I’ve not been very good—but per- 


— face. 


haps I’ve repaid in part. : 


ae aia I wanted to get ‘home and work 
a way back to respectability first—” 


i. But—but—I don’t understand!” cried a | 
Ss - Bess, looking from Walters ‘to Tem in ~ 


te bewilderment. | 
“Tom will explain to you,’ 

the nd pesca ~ Peal her—everything, © 

the 


Set, 
ste 


ee ie ) | Fron y very, very ee years” 

. near Boe You loved things old and hoary, , 

You used to_gather antique bits, 

| Each with a doubtful story. 2 
‘Your coins, your very rusty irks: ae 

Displayed with jubilation, a 

‘Your ancient helms, and fenedl ‘shields 

Built up your reputation, pes: 

a when I muse upon your craze 

With morbid introspection, — 

I ese a oh mes me : 


cee red out when she saw it, the blood = 


Ee 


_- “I recognized ‘the names that night in 
- the café, and gave Tom a chance to get 
away. ce was ashamed to claim any rela- 


amc 


se hee 
the camels. Well: n 


"ad into ome a 7 talked in _ 
tones, while he told her of all: that had. 
dcomeed, of his meeting: € 
much they owed him. A 
gentleman in places. 7 


send ‘the balance of his Sea Pee ee 
end. de ae f a 


* Uh 
ri roket 


~— Pavt 
Garret Smt i 


‘Aathor of * After a Million imiell s Between Worlds,” “ Treasnres of Tantalus,” ete, 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 
ERTON DIBBLE returns home from service overseas to the farm his father left him. The . 


. Le AVE title of the farm is not clear, for Merton’s hated stepmother, a grasping woman who caused _ 
his beloved father’s death, is also a claimant. 


But she has disappeared, and one of Mert’s _ 


‘ we, tasks is to locate her. This he finally does through a lawyer, and at the same time dis- — a 
_ covers that some crooked oil men, with whom his stepmother seems to be associated, are invading 


Goar Valley. Because his father had been robbed by oil men Mert decides to oppose the promoters, - 


a by force if need be, and organizes a gang of ex-soldiers to help him. His life is made miserable by 


- will have nothing to do with Violet. 
plans another. 


(ABR, persistent attentions of a girl named Violet Worthington, who, with her invalid father, is board- __ 
ing at the next farm. Mert is a woman-hater, judging all women by his stepmother, and he 
After -one destructive raid on the oil-well machinery, Mert 
In the midst of it a girl screams, throws her arms about his neck and holds 
tight. He tries to shake her off, and as he drags her into the light she pulls the mask from his oie 


and recognizes Mert. AS he sees that it is Violet, a State constable leaps on his back. — 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE STAR WITNESS. 


Ss the constable leaped on | Mert’ $ bank 
and flung his arms about his neck 
ae _ the girl scrambled to her feet and 
oe stood for a moment staring into the face of 
Si “the man she, had helped capture. 


d 


into the house, slamming the door after her. 
_ The struggling men were left in darkness. 
oF or a moment the young Night Rider was 
in despair. He had been clearly identified 
by. the girl. 
_of his adversary. It was a hopeless case. 
. He: could only make it worse aoe resisting 
arrest. oe bs 


- But as he felt the bony wrist a the con-| 


<s - stable othe, off his wind the old fighting 


Then ie 
with a little inane she turned and fled 


He was, in the strangle-hold | 


i oall suddenle boiled ihe aie that car- 


ried him through many a tight place in 
France when his life had for the moment _ 
seemed a thing cheap and easily discarded. _ 
An uncontrollable madness seized him. 
He reached up and locked his fingers to- _ 


gether at the back of the constable’s neck. — 


Bending over he drew down, relentlessly, 


-while the clutch of the other sawed tighter — 
and tightér into his throat. 


cut off. He was racked with the acute | 
torment of strangulation. But at the same 
time the muscular neck of the other man 
was beginning to bend to his clutch. He _ 


must break that neck or throw its owner a 
over his head before his strength left him. 


For a moment that seemed an hour they 
swayed back.and forth in silence excepting — 
for the constable’s heavy - breathing and | 


- This atory began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for rete 13. 


His breath was 


ae : 


i 


weaken a little. 


' vantage to either. 


| Mert’ s choking gasps. 1 
anions. were rushing to his assistance and 
were almost. hpon them 0-7 

Then Mert felt. the clutch on his: throat 


His adversary’s 
feet left the ground. His clutch on Mert’s 
neck broke and’ the officer described a wide. 
arc over Mert’s head, breaking free and 
- falling heavily on his back. 

‘Mert stood for a moment while to re- 
gained his breath. Then he lunged for his 


adversary again in the pitch blackness. 
But the other had already regained his feet. 


They clinched now face to face with no ad- 
A moment each strug- 
~ gled for a lead, then tripped in the long 
es and fell. 

They were now on a short sharp slope 
‘Meadine. away from the house and ending in 
a rickety lath fence at the top of the steep 
bank. of a ravine. 


_ ping on them in the darkness, they hit this 
fence, broke through it and dropped some 


‘illo feet to the bed of the swift | little 


_ brook. at the ravine’s bottom.. 


Mert was on top when they struck. so 


vas oe his antagonist groan and felt him go 


1 eb tins him. The fugitive staggered to 


his feet and stood up in the edge of the 
stream, listening to the shouts of his pur-- 
suers on the bank above. At that moment 


“he remembered the dynamite bomb that 
By one of those 


was still in his pocket. 
freaks of high explosives the vicious stuff 


’ had survived the rough and. tumble, but 
Mert, at. the thought of what might have 
_ been, was suddenly weak with fright. 


‘But he heard a call for a lantern. Some 
one was already tentatively feeling his way 
down the bank. There was no time for 
Bioteh of past dangers. 

The shock of his fall had shaken. him | out 


oe Or his rage and restored his power to think. 
_ He gave attention to the injured constable 


just long enough to make out his groans 


above the babble of the brook. He felt 


him stir feebly. A moment before he would 
have killed the man joyfully. Now he was 
deeply relieved to find him alive. 

He beat a ia retreat down the stream: 


It was now or never. 
Summoning all his remaining energy he - 
heaved forward suddenly. 

- bouched into the Senabaugua River. | 


Just. as. the first two of 
_ the constable’s fellows arrived, almost step- 


The officer’s. com- j ju st 


Soe and 1 valeal 
trail. ble 


nd to ie y one hae a brook « le = 


reached it before his. ae hat ad recov- | 
ered from. their confusion oe : 
Mert had planned his: sehersy ae “He 
had gone to Senabaugua. that afternoon and — 
had supper at the home of one of his gang — 
who lived with an elderly father and mother — 
given to retiring early. After supper several — 
other members of the gang drifted in for a = 
poker game. When the old people had“re- 
tired, all but two of the party - slipped out 2 
the back door and presently were on their — : . 
way to Goar Valley. The two who re- 
mained artfully kept up a noise like. a full- a 
sized party throughout the evening, | Al 
but Mert rode their horses to the rendez- 
vous. He took no chance on — his oh 
horse betray dim. =" = 
Instead he borrowed. a canoe ee & me 
to one of the gang and paddled to a a. 
near the mouth of the little brook from — 
which he was just fleeing. Here, when he 
came out on the river shore leaving his pur- 
suers behind him, he found the canoe and © 
paddled swiftly but silently away - in the 
darkness. A little out he paused and | 
dropped the bomb overboard into | deep 
water. An hour later he rejoined the, ane : 
party to which meantime the rest of the 
‘pane had reterned.: 7 2 c fae eS 
Mert told his story anid: ‘the pene cal i 
consternation of the party. ey au 
He had just finished when there | came a ae 
sharp rap at the door. Their host. opened — eg 
-it and was confronted by a State constable. | pe 
“Ts Mert Dibble here?” he demanded oe 
peremptorily. sts are as 
ee Right. here,” Mert eee ‘Piening 
‘surprise when he saw the officer. “ ‘What 
do you want? | Anything ees in the ie 
valley?” he asked. 5 
“No. ‘Nothing serious, but n Sas ¢ s to 
you. You tried hard enough. Wego 
with Moss goods, so gee: ry any 


because we e got the! house am ! a i as ao 
: PERO & ae SOBA ves iss 5 Bi 


: ey ot or so ook his. eed ak. wit | fellow. ‘ 


| ae "While thie! pais. ‘ok oe peace, 
of ye Cramer, was a kindly old soul in- 
lined to give the benefit of the doubt to 
the sons of his neighbors, he was over-awed 
by: the presence of District Attorney Pome- 
roy whose home was in the county seat and 
who had no local prejudices. On the other 
hand his failure to indict anybody in con- 
nection with the other raid had made. him 


a Violet Worthington was. there, as they 
had of course expected. 

~ down-cast eyes, looking pale and agitated. 

2 The ‘constable with whom Mert had fought 

= was present, too, bruised and bandaged, 

ue 

Ranged against the wall in the back of 

. the: room was a motley assemblage whose 


"presence in @ court of justice could mean 
~ only one thing—that. they were there under 


- compulsion, for the Hookfingers of the Se- 
- nabaugua. hills were no friends of the law, 


Ror. ‘would their not unnatural aversion for 
ot allow them to foregather out of mere cu- 


| _Toaity where law was being dispensed. 
In the forefront was Sam Goar, leader of 


he tribe, rangy and stooping of figure, his — 
sallow narrow face and hard brown eyes 
under black overhanging brows expressive ~ 


‘ of low cunning. A cast of. the right eye 
) added to the viciousness of his counte- 
nance. Sam Goar by some freak of nature 


. was the only one of the -Hookfinger tribe 
3 He had > 


- gifted with any ‘mental acuteness. 
eeh common school education, and dressed in 
se marked contrast to his’ followers in neat, 
clean and whole garments, in keeping with 


* his illicit prosperity. Likewise the common 


E ‘mutilation of the tribe had passed him over 
Tightly. His disfigurement. was confined to 
a missing thumb on his right hand. He 


“had a habit of gesturing when he talked so. 


that digital: lack was in glaring evidence. 


2 He : ceed. rather arene of at eng suai 


- tilated claws of unclean. animals. 


| determined to let nothing slip thistime, 


She sat with 


riously injured only as to his feelings. 


thought was Mert Dibble. 


along the route likewise testified to hearing 


asked the justice at this moment. 


-ervation,” Joe shouted. 
toward lake. : 
) zen Cocoa town, no sess ieee — so. | ne 


eC tribesmen, built on the same general plan 
ie as Sam, but lacking his keenness, and ar- S 
: rayed for the most Bet in tattered blue | 
jae = 


One or both hands - ah of since x men i 
bore the tribal index, bent and twisted _ 
fingers that had the effect of being the mu- 


The State constable in charge of the 
guards at the Flanders farm testified that 
he and his guards had driven’ off the uae 


Riders after a sharp skirmish. The men 


had fled toward the hills on horseback. 


‘He and a half a dozen other guards ia 
gone in pursuit, but were not sure which — 


way they turned until they came to Sam 
Goar’s shanty. He hailed them as. they e 
passed and told them that a party of horse- 
men had ridden by his place in the direc- 
tion of eee about fifteen minutes _ 
before. ? ee 
The constable ee a moment ake 
Goar’s place and telephoned back to ies 
Flanders farm to see if there were any 
clews and learned about the fight | between — 
the constable and an unknown member of 
the Night Rider band whom this constable 
Inquiry at the 
Dibble house showed Dibble was not in and 
Martha had told them he had gone to the 


village for a poker game at the Tanner 


home. Miss Worthington, who had torn : a 


the Night Rider’s mask off, was in hys- 
terics as the result of her apis ae and — 


would make no statement. ve . 
So the constable rode on into Sonaban ee 
gua and arrested the group at the Tanner ae 
home. He said further he had reccognized — = a 
Mert Dibble’s voice shouting to his men, : 
Sam Goar corroborated this testimony. 
Each one of his followers in turn who lived — 


horsemen pass. ce 
_ Everything was pointing to one S conclu- ee 


sion when there was a stir at the door and eS 


Firewater Joe poked his head into the room : 
What other witnesses have ye ep . 


—“T seeum fellers ride by too down on res- Pe 
“ They go like hell 
I think mebbe they go down — 


- 
Si 


f 850 | 


a 1 hear nother white man want make well int 
- Goar Valley, hire Indians smashum ‘Mis’ 
. /Flanders's well.” | 

This was a pure sion on Joe’s 


oy 


. trict attorney usurped the justice’s func- 
a by cross-examining this volunteer wit- 


mess. Joe stuck to his story, but retreated 


ee his native tacitumity when asked to 

- nee it. 

. The injured constable, called next, said 
- he knew Dibble well by sight, and in the 
-amomentary view of his back he got before 


< ithe light was shut off his antagonist ap- 


peared to be a man of Dibble’s ‘build and 
| ‘bearing. He admitted he had not seen his 
We 
aos thet, Miss. Worthin#ton was ealled to 
ms the stand. When she came to the tearing 


ap ck the man’s mask she faltered and 


stopped. - 

| Who - was the man?” encouraged she 

Be Histice 

Sf ene stile a siaiee at ner Dibble, who 
“was: eying her ate braced for the inevi- 

table. 

“No one I ever saw before,” she half 

: vee 

e oe Attorney pee! a at the 
| girl, 

sik Deuaihe ‘him, ,’ he commanded. 

a ~ Violet stole another look at Mert Dibble, 
a longer one this time. It semed to Mert 


she was fixing the details of his features 
She included his 


more firmly in mind. 
_ tall slender strength, rather long fair face 
and light brown hair and then said: 
- “ He was short and stocky, round-faced 
and swarthy. His hair was black. 1 
thought he was an Indian.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
|" VIOLET WORTHINGTON’S DILEMMA, 


| LLL ad oid nna left the 
- court-room, pale and trembling. As 
! she pressed through the crowd at 
the door a quiet stranger, standing in the 
- xear of the crowd, without giving her more 
than a curious glance, slipped into her hand 
a folded piece of paper, unobserved by 


| those around him. Tt was the same myste- | 


ARGOSY-ALLSTOR = WEEKLY a 


: ‘ ‘the stranger’ Ss note, ‘which ran: 2 
ak but it created a sensation. The dis-— : 


her. bon without hurting her. 


rough to her. 
largely because of the delay she caused, but — 


Mot see. you dow by gis: river. ay as 


_. soon as you can get away safely. wh 5 Naty Pes 


She was still thinking of this. donsaian 
when she joined her father, who had been» 
thrown into one of his Had spells by the 
uproar of the night before and had as yet 
been told nothing of the facts about it. 


She found the invalid better and sitting ae 
in bed again. 


. What was all the tube “Gnde: last 
night?” he asked. 


“Some hoodlums had a quarrel with the - 
well drillers and threatened to wreck the — 
machinery. The guards fired at them and — 


drove them off. aes was no damage 
done. 


~ “ Daddy,” she aen ater a Ee silent 
thought, “ would you like to hear a queer 
story I read in a magazine I picked up 
while I was waiting for Mrs. Flanders? I’d 
like your opinion about the way me heroine 
acted.” 

“‘' Why, yes, dear. 
about literature — 
though.” 

“Well, this comes pretty close to life, 
and your ideas about that are worth a lot. 
The hero of the story seemed to hate the — 


aren't : _ worth : much, 


heroine and he seemed so brutal about it 
Then one night — oe 


that she hated him, too. 
she caught him running away from the: 
police. He’d been suspiciously near a bank 
that had been robbed and the police got 


after him, but it was dark and they couldn’t 
_ identify hin’ The girl got in his way when — 


he was running and stopped him. She 
clung to him so hard that he couldn’t throw 


doing that he ran a risk of being Gok 
and sent to State’s prison rather than be 
He was caught afterward — 


they couldn’t hold him without the pir’: a 


identification, and when she came into court 
she couldn’t bring herself to betray the n an : 


who. could have sey Shee ‘So ers ind 


“Tt woke me up so _ 
: suddenly that it seemed to knock me out.” ~ 


avout old dad’ s ae a 


Instead of 


Bo et Se ae — Jee aa 
a But look. what she did afterward,” Se 
snt on. “She needed some money aw- 


than she could earn. 


a owned, but he hated. them so and believed 
ey were crooks who would cheat him, he 
~ -wouldn’t sell although he would have got a 
good bargain out of it. So they hired her 
te. trick him into ‘selling his property, and 


‘What do you think of her, dad?” 


to them in. the second case. Still she may 
have needed the money so badly that she’s 
: excusable, 
good | they'd rather starve to death than 
Sam her mix up in anything like that.” 


= Ae: drifted to other matters for a little, 
“Pye been thinking, you’re so comfortable 
here couldn’t you let me go back to town 
to work again? Id be with you over the 


. week end. We. re going to need money pe ‘ 


fore long.” : 
- The old man’ Ss ieee dlouded. 
“Poor little daughter,” ie 
a vow be better off without your useless 
; old father. Do whatever you think ya 
e must. Vl get along all right.” — 


: that evening, and a little later Violet slipped 
out silently and went down the yard and 
crossed. the road to the wharf. 


eae, 8 What oe you anene? i nuked ‘sahil de 
Ae ys mean we had the gang that’ Ss bedevil- a 
< ‘ing us ‘sewed right up in a sack. We had 
| al their leader, this young Dibble, right where 
we wanted him 


1 made him sell his place. 
spilled the beans. 


‘badly to. help. her sick mother; more 
_ Some people wanted 2 


to buy a business. block the young man gang for a minute when it was only the 


she did it and. got the money she needed. 
oe Well, Td: say she showed fine eae 
apps in the first case, but didn’t live up 


But if her. family were any 


Dad,” she said finally after the talk lies right over the center of the oil pocket. 


Dibble will wake up and sell to somebody 
siched: | 
‘Tm sure there won’t be any trickery,” — Re 
“The Flanders family retired about ion. 


She made - 
out ‘the dim Bae of a man ae on its : 


li we'd got hint indicted 
we could have put the screws on him and — 
And then you | 
When the Indian made . 
it look as though the gang might have be- ne 
longed on the reservation and you swore it _ 
wasn’t young Dibble that you caught, the 
district attorney had to throw up his hands, 
“ That old hick justice wouldn’t hold the : 


word of a bunch of Hookfingers agains 
them; and the district attorney admitted 
he hadn’ t any evidence to warrant it. They 
let the pack go, and now the district. attor- 
ney is on a wild goose chase for a bunch ¢ 0! 
Indian Night Riders. What are you try: 
ing to do? Double cress us? Now we 
got to have a show down. How about. it 

“Why are you so bent on getting th 
Dibble farm?” she countered. “ Why no 
be content with the other farms you can 
buy? They may be as good.” me 

“Not likely. All the geological deoea 
and rod fakers agree that the Dibble tract. 


This well we’re drilling may hit it and fay 


not, but over on he other place it en 


like a pretty sure thing. It’s a gamble, of 


course, but the odds are the best on the — 


Dibble place. First thing we know young - ef 


else if you don’t act quick.” | eT 
“ But if you buy him out will you treat a 
him fairly? I won’t go on with this unless o 


“We've given you all the assurance you 
need of our honesty. The question is now, 
why did you lie down on hase job this : 
morning?” 

Violet swallowed lord. She was, glad 
the darkness hid her facen 

you mean to imply I perjured my e 


2 self in court?” she demanded, putting Bes 


the indignation she could assume into her 7 
voice... “YT didn’t identify Mr. Dibble ae 
‘catise he wasn’t there to weniirs That's ae 
Val? oe ae 
_“ There! There! Don’t go up in i ie air. ie 
rl have to take your word. for it, The a 


. 852 


= with it. 


‘settled frame of mind. 
she debated the problem. And all the time 
she could not help wondering, and hating | 
herself. for wondering, what attitude Mert 
_ Dibble would take toward her since she had 
saved him from a term in prison... 


. hating her. 
more for patng him under obligations to 


decided. 
| [Meantine Violet waited for him till it 
became evident he was not coming, and 
then settled down with a fixed purpose un- 
til the family retired. 


the same debate with Halt: 
what he owed to the girl. 


ane question : is, are 2 you still vith us? I’ve e got ae 
~ scheme laid out fer you if you are. 
- member, there’s a thousand bucks in it for 
you anyhow, if you land him, sen ten thou- 


~Re- 


sand, if the well goes big.” 
Violet was silent for a minute. — 
. “Ym not sure whether I want to go on 


: She returned to the house in a very un- 


All the next day 


Téhe 
came over as she would expect any gentle- 


man to do and make some acknowledgment 
- would she be able to go on with the plot 
: saaugh him? ous : 


_ Of course she could not know that Mert, 
back at work on his farm, was carrying on 
He knew 


the least understand her action in defend- 


ing him as she had. He realized, though, 


that he should have the grace to go over 


and thank her, but he didn’t know how to 


do it. ‘He didn’t want to let himself stop 


At moments he hated her the 


her. 
Evening came eth: the debate still un- 


As before she stole 
‘down to the whari. 


there. 


“Tm ready to sie oe you want me to 


; do, ” she said simply. 


- CHAPTER IX. 
SAM GOAR PLAYS IT BOTH WAYS.© 


YAM GOAR’S place on the Mountain 
Road was a story and a half inn- 
like structure, clap-boarded and newly 


: anil: ‘There was a well-tilled garden- 
‘patch at the rear of the house, and beyond 
in the blind . 


it several log outbuildings, 


Let me think it over till to-mor- 
row night, and meet me here again.” 


He couldn’t in- 


The oil aac was 


-Goar corrected ini. 


£08 cases. 


posed to do for - ate SU a poe 


pe hotice! s ‘nile: meee did i 


altogether bélie its. character, for Sam usu- a 


ally “had several more or less. dubious look- id 


ing boarders during the summer who came __ 


out there for the: hunting. Sam’s_ other 
ostensibly tespectable occupations were se-_ 
curing woodsmen for the lumber companies 
and trading horses, a considerable bunch of | 
which were always g grazing in open weather 


‘in the stump-lot. beyond. ‘thie outbuildings. — 


Early one evening, a few days after the — 
abortive Night Rider raid on the Flanders 
oil well, the dapper young Mr. Haslip of 
the Flowerville Oil Development Company : 
stepped out of a Senabaugua livery rig in 
front of Sam Goar’s place. Goar unlim: | 
bered his lank form slowly and slouched 
through the front door. A moment later 


he admitted his caller. into a bare little 


room. with drawn shades, lighted Wa a dim | 


oil Jamp. 


7 OW eli oem,” Haslip es “ are you 
sold out to the Dunsmore crowd or do we 
still get a Tonkin ee 2 oS 

'Goar ran his thumbless hihi through his te 
thatch of iron gray air and assumed a poker oe 
face. se 

“ That core on ie ante you oles 
want to put up fer a peek,” he allowed — 
cautiously. ‘I ain’t denyin’ there’s some 
competition fer_ peekholes — these days an’ 
that the price has riz.” Nee 

“Well,” Haslip— admitted, “T see ae ia 
point, you old scalawag. I think we can — 
afford to monopolize “the peekholes. I 
judged Dunsmore had slipped you some-_ 
thing when you. went down to court the — 
other day and swore you heard Dibble’s — 
voice among the Night Riders that went by _ 
your place the night before. Sort of spoke Ve 
out of turn, didn’t you? Got your evidence 
thrown out. Wonder ne ue arrest 
you for perjury.” — 

“J said I thought I heat hig voice, ee 
“That ain’t perjury” ay 
thet they kin prove. Mebbe I did think so. . 


Ol Judge Cramer ain’t no mind reader.” 


“ Well, that’ sno matter. Let’s get down oe 
How much is. the ‘Dunsmore | ae 
crowd paying you, and wie are you sup ee, 


as be came, dele tes nor ae cae S 


u noted the patient presence of Firewater — 


| "How “pe! 


Might Pa eed 4; Coan coon. 
a ‘First. thing - then, has Dunsmore got op- 


eid place?” ee : 
Be ain’ t t workin’ ‘it that way. : 


on es a eae he'll Sook, ‘em ca 


oe : 


into his company an’ skin ’em. If she ain’t © 


1 iets her seem like one long enough 1 to 
- hook ‘em jest the. si He aims to keep 
. ss "progress. at ‘oe yak secret. ‘till: he knows 
. - jest how. she’s comin’, then hop in an’ clean 


up quick. © Only and he has real faith in’s 
How he’s figgerin’ to 
He ain’t let me in 
Young Dibble’s got the ices; $ 


es othe Dibble place. — 
= ge hat I don’t know. 
on that. 
; somehow, | all you ae is crooks an’ he 
— -won’t deal with ye.’ : 
ae Yes, the Dibble place is ae. one best 
= ahs We've been after that for years and 
= may g get it yet. One thing I want you 
to do is to dope out some new scheme of 
_ Swinging: Dibble. Another thing is to get 
@ spy in next to the Flanders well, and not 


only tip me off the minute they strike ana 


_ thing, but. keep any message from getting 

: in to Dunsmore in Flowerville as long as 
3 - possible. ~ ‘Now another thing. Suppose 
you go to each farmer who’s itching to get 
rich quick, and tell him in strict PonGderoe 
- that his particular farm is the one Duns- 
mere has ‘spotted as the most likely to pro- 

| duce oil. 
you to. take an option on it secretly that 
will: give him the inside drag later on. 
ee get the option in. your own name, ex- 
Ears _ Bainng that there must: be no evidence of 
- Dunsmore’s connection with it. _ Then you. 


: = % friend ae out in sees cold; sae! 


; turbed had res listened an a hour mn 
- tions on any other land or oil rights Asai 


ie a ag Goar. $s Ai The ning oa le 


ae sie pipe. 


garden,” Joe said. 


veranda, —> - 


Tell him he has commissioned 


can transfer the option to me and leave | 
‘pocketing the bottle as he picked up his ~ 


bottle was full of red liquor. 
: Sam Goar keep his garden cultivated and ~ 
s - Teap a goodly revenue out of it. sae f 


Joe behind a tree near the one to which the _ 
a _ city man had tethered his horse, nor knew — i 
- that a keen Indian ear had been pla stered 
- to the keyhole of the side door leading in- — 

to Goar’ 's sanctum during ed entire con- 

ference. : 


Both would have noe consiietabhe d 
‘ to | 


as usual was resting on ans: veranda, tilt . 


_“ Mebbe so a likum little boda i 


“eure, Joe. Go to. it. 
’gainst the fence as usual.” : 3 
Joe went around the hous: found ‘th A 
implement, and selecting a row of corn 
after some consideration, began hoeing in 
a rather sketchy and nnenthusiastic. fash- 
ion. Presently he dropped on his haunches 
yawned and looked inquiringly about him 
Then still gazing dreamily off into space, he 


: cautiously slipped a bottle out of his hip ee 
pocket. — 


Around its neck was wrapped a 
dirty bill. Beside one of the hills of corn 
he slyly scooped with his hand a shallow 
hole and buried the bottle. Then he arose 
and went around the house Bast the ee 


7S Pretty. dam hot hoe garden. Co eet 
drinkum water, rest little,” he pemmarkerdt to 
Sam Goar in passing. _ 
" Go ‘to «it, the proprietor aoqulesed : 
apparently uninterested. | . 
But after Joe had disappeared in. the 
underbrush on the way to the spring up 
the hillside, Sam unlimbered himself and 
slouched around into the garden. for a mo- 
ment to inspect his helper’s work. — 
_ A little later Joe returned to ig tines 


hoe. Now the dollar was gone and the 


Thus” did 


Maia 


. severe. 


ae corn he decided he was through for the day. 


“Too dam hot,” he explained to Goar 


x ‘for the benefit of any chance listeners. 


ne wrote” done’ not, so hot,” he said aontinte t 
s wel pause. 
Sam Goar was doing some thinking. 


ro ~~ “Come to the side door after dark to- 


night” ” he directed after a moment. _ | 
That night after a long conference with 
‘Goar, Firewater Joe departed with a com- 


- amission from the Hookfinger chief to get 
himself employed in some capacity or other 


‘at the Flanders well and Teport to Goar 
anything he could pick up as to the prog- 
ress of the drilling. 
Joe had fulfilled the first part of the assign- 


2 ‘ment by getting a job with the drillers as. 


general handy. man. 
‘So it came about that Firewater Joe went 
Sam Goar one better. Whereas the latter 
was merely serving two opposing masters, 
Joe was serving three, the two fighting oil 


factions and Mert ceulecs hae was Henne 


- ‘them both. 


ee a aa CHAPTER X. 
ae * PINE TREES GROW TALL.’ 


CO INCE the Night Rider raid on the 
') Flanders well the guard around the 
place had been doubled, and as the 
ae ‘drilling progressed the farm was more and 
more carefully picketed, so that a stranger 

‘had no more chance of getting in range of 
the well than he would of passing into an 

army encampment unchallenged. ‘Even of 

the hired guards only a trusted few were 
allowed around the well itself. The derrick 

‘stood back in the woods entirely hidden by 

‘tall trees. 


So it came about that Firewater Joe, 
4 whouali hired on Sam Goar’s recommenda- 


‘tion to Flannigan, the boss driller, as being. 


_ discreet and absolutely with the Dunsmore 
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o apart and sbueche from the: peturae hoa 
foe vegetables raised therein. The penalty for 
ia selling Bavor. to Indians was 5 pecealaty” 


_ in getting ‘desired information. 
-“ Mebbe so you wantum some other nice 


And within a week — 
idle. 
Haslip’ s commission to secure options on 


Any spy seeking to get infor- 
mation as to progress of the work or its ul- 
ioe timate success would have a hard time of it. | 


‘crowd, ‘never. found his duties akin; 
‘in sight of the well. | 
run errands, principally. canoe he s with — 
ue supplies and mail between the farm and the 

By the time Joe had finished his row of 


village. 

But under cover of darkness it: was amaz-_ 
ing to what extent Indian cunning could go 
Dodging © 
from tree to tree and crawling through the 
brush on his stomach, Joe managed to 
make a close inspection of progress each 


night with the aid of an electric torch fur-— 


nished by Mert Dibble. So each night — 
Mert received a full and accurate report of — 
the distance made during the day, and Sam — 


Goar got an equally full and perfectly in- 


accurate report, which he passed on to his — 


second employer, Haslip of the Flowerville _ 


Company, with such further modifications — 
as seemed expedient tolin 

Goar meantime had not been penodatly 
‘Before beginning» the execution a 


as much farm land as possible, he sent pe 
Dunsmore, his first employer and dupe, 
who like all. ‘with whom Goar dealt, Pes 


ferred to come to him and come in the ‘dark. 


“T been gittin’ a line on the Flowerville — 
Company crowd,” Goar said when the oil 
man was safely closeted in his little side 
room. “Haslip was in town last week. 


One o’ my men is planted at the Senabau- 


gua Hotel. He spotted Haslip an’ listened — 
from the next room to him talkin’ to ane 
other city feller. -They’re plannin’ to snoop — 


‘round an’ git options on oil rights to as — 


many places as they can around the valley 
while you fellers is drillin’. Then if they | 
git wind you struck ile, they'll sew up these — 
waits on ye an’ make ye come to terms 
with ’em. Now here’s what I kin do. 
They been talkin’ ’round among some 0’ 


‘the farmers tellin’ ’em you fellers is coke 


an’ persuadin’ ’em to. tie up with "em. 
They ain’t actually hooked any options yit. 
You advance me the money to buy up op-_ 
tions an’ I'll. slip ‘round ahead o’ their man — 


that’s goin’ to start out after ’em next week. 


Pll take the options in my name as a blind. 
Anybody I find leanin’ to the other eae 
Tl tell ’em I’m representin’ that crowd. 


If they’re for you Tl tell ’em I ‘am, » too. : 


See? We git em goin’ we comin’. 


~ 


That'll: git 


; Dunsmore ‘was a en Bronte at. first 
to put so much responsibility into the hands 
of Goar, about whose integrity he had no 
( lelusions; but he estimated that the Hook- 
: A bus had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose in this instance by playing square 
and. getting a good bonus for delivering. the 
, goods. He was. careful to keep Sam in the 
- dark: about. the progress of the well. Any- 
~ how, the situation was critical, and there 
pei nothing else. to do. It would not 
do to tip the other crowd to his move by 
— openly taking options in his own name and 
_ perhaps starting a ruinous competition pre- 
_ maturely. On the success of this first well 
_ depended | how much he was willing to pay — 
_ for options, — Once let it be a success and 
& that fact became known, and the price of 
oil rights would go sky high. It would be 
welll to nail down as many options as the 
amount they were willing to risk would pay 
“dors _ Then ‘precautions must be redoubled 
S ie eep secret the success of the well if 
they did strike oil, until they could secure 
a me rest. at the same ‘moderate price. ; 
: -Dunsmore went out to the Flanders farm 
2 ms to inspect _ the well. He found there en- 
 couraging signs’ that the well might yield 
As. _ Something worth while. — 
- “See here, Flannigan,” he said to the 
a - drill boss when they were alone. eis 
- more important than ever that we keep it 
dark when this comes off if it’s big. Every 
day you. keep it from the public after she 
= blows, there’s a hundred dollars bonus in 
it for you. — if she’ 's a flivver, you under- 
a _ stand, we must keep that Gack too. I'll 
manage to let a pretty substantial rumor 
es out in case that she’s gone big, 
- and while the public still believes it, we 
ae can unload our options and get out from’ 
under. We'll just let the. other crowd hold 
; the bag in that case. 
a Now here’s the dope. 
ee F lowerville this next week. If she blows 
in that | me send: me a wire hot. foot. 


in, 01 on | the inside an’ 


iehbe midnight. 


bitter inherited antagonism to the oil - men 


Tre ice to be that perhaps less than half a mile away 


8 ve trees grow tall, a 


the If Sah a ae ‘say: * Maples are bud- 
‘ ding.’ aS NZ: 


Got that?” 3 
And in the meantime, San ‘Com, the 
double- faced emissary of the rival prospec-— 
tors, was making hay while the sun ee 

making it in large and imposing piles. Each 
farmer he approached knew he was a crook, 
and that he was being let in on a. shady deal 
of some sort; but the point was, as Sam 
represented, he was being let in exclusively, 
inasmuch as the oil people had learned that Bs 
his was the particular location they most — 
wanted. And Sam knew his men w ie 
enough not to approach anybody - whos 
conscience was too immaculate. Be 
As a result, every day or two Sam dis 
played to each of his rival employers in 
turn a bunch of options, and promptly ca 
each received a roll of bills with which to. 
pay for those options. In the course of the 
week a good half the oil rights of the val- 
ley had been thus tied up in the name a. ts 
Sam Goar. ee 
Toward the end of. a week Firewater oe 
Joe rushed to the nightly meeting | with | 
Mert in unusual haste and in a state bor- 5 
dering as near on excitement as the stoi 2 
Indian ever attained. ae 
“ Oil runnin’ good,” he ene « Bos 
Flannigan he get ready shoot. well to- night 
I got be ready then tak 
telegram to village. I bring him to you = a 
first. Now I run tell Sam Goar well As 
dam good, an’ they mebbe drill week more a 
then give ’em up.” 
Midnight came, and Mert, Aad in 
the far edge of his woodlot near the Flan- 
ders line, ee a dull muffled rumble like 
distant thunder in the direction. of ris 
neighbor’s woods. He knew that Joe’s p 
diction had proved true. The well h 
been shot. He hurried to the appointe: 
place for meeting the Indian, and waited 
with feverish impatience to. jearn, wheth a 
the well had been a success. In ‘spite. 


aX 
ia. 


his imagination was fired with the though 


fortune was even now spouting into the air . . 
If only these oil men weren’t crooks! — et 


| he could only find an honest prospector, he . 


might—but the et on half formed. 


oe ‘hed barely reached his stand by the. 


-. She go big,” the scout reported. 


tiver when he heard the hurried dip of a— 
_ paddle, and a moment later Joe grounded - 
his canoe in the shallows by his feet. 

6 I 


crawl into bush by derrick an’ she mos’ 


pour oil all over me. 
_ fast, you bet. She fly up top derrick. Mr. 
_ Flannigan he Eve me this paper g0 to tele-. 


enn 


I come out pretty 


ereeth office.” 

He handed Mert a Seed envelope which 
ae latter opened without a qualm. 
_ Pine trees grow tall,” it read. 

"Mert. thought a moment and then began 
a chuckle. 


pala reckon, Joe, ” he said, “that we kin 


git the most fun out 0’ this, an’ do the most 


Wg by lettin’ ‘everybody know about 


‘ll fix this telegram and the operator 71] 
eo the rest. You better fix yourself right 


by telling Sam Goar some time fomoray 


Somebody played a 
Don’t want 


_ you made a mistake. 
‘trick on you about the well. 


him to think you been trickin’ dine *cause 


you want to use him some ‘more.’ 
Then Mert took a pencil from his pocket 


: E and: imitating crudely the scrawl of the oil 


_ boss, added to the cryptic words, “ Pine 


trees grow tall, ” this addendum, “ She’s 


e spoutin’ clean over the derrick.” 


CHAPTER XL 
THE om STAMPEDE, 


HEN Mert Dibble, moved both by — 
f a whimsical impulse and a desire 


ey a for revenge against the tricky oil 
eles spread broadcast to the world © 


by his addendum to Flannigan’ s telegram, 
the fact that oil in paying quantities had 


- at last been struck in Goar Valley, he was 


‘the trial well was a success. 


i 


unaware. of the fact that Sam Goar had in 
his pocket all the most desirable options, 
and that his trick was playing admirably 


into the hands of that wily old scamp. 


| - Mert had seen that his fight to keep the 
| @ ‘crooked oil men out of the ‘valley had been | 


lost. He had hoped as a last resort to up- 
set their plans and cut into their profits 
sadly by giving publicity to the fact that — 
: _ This would 


‘compel them to compete at once in their 
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race he Bivtier oil rights against 
mad public. Further than that i 
tip ‘off the farmers as to the real value | © ae 
the rights they had to sell and. give them — a 
a better chance at a oat deal with 1 more pia 
honest prospectors. Rae le eS 

That there might be hotles oil prospec: Tes 


tors Mert Dibble was willing to concede. 
He was subtly, half-consciously influenced oe 
by the proof that there actually was oil in _ 
paying quantities under Goar Valley. Tae 


ay 


men of his father’s generation conceded — 

neither of these points. The experience of 
their neighbors over the hills with the 
crooked prospectors had made them believe 
that even if they had oil to sell they would 
be cheated in the selling. ‘The experience 
of the one farmer in their valley with a 
dry well had proven to their satisfaction 


that there was no paying oil in the valley. 


Mert had been brought up to believe 
these two propositions, and had begun his: 
fight along those lines. Now, while he saw 
the error of the disbelief in thé presence __ 
of oil, he had tangible proof instead of 
mere prejudice that these particular oil 
men who were exploiting Goar Valley were . 
crooks and wreckers. 


plot with Sam Goar, the evident intention — 
to corner the oil rights. of the valley by fair 


means or foul—here was proof positive. . 


From now on Mert Dibble’s fight cen- ie 


~ tered on defeating a gang of crooks and 


giving his udighbors and—perhaps—him- — 


self an honest deal if, as seemed inevitable, ee 


his beloved valley must become a region of f Ce 
derricks instead of peaceful farms. ee 
And in his belief that in altering Pian 

-nigan’s telegram he would start something, oe 
he was entirely correct. When the bored 
and drowsy night operator at Senabaugua 

station read the remarkable telegram hand- 
ed him by Firewater Joe, he suddenty Wass: 
wide awake. 
the wire off to Dunsmore, then sent several 
wires to fellow operators of his at different “us 


_ points along the line, close friends to whom. Poa 
“he had previously given the tip that there 2 


might presently be something doing in Goar 
Valley that would interest them and their fe 
friends to the extent bite oe some 08 ae 
their savings. POE , rs : 


The warning of his _ - 
stepmother, Firewater Joe’s reports of the 


He lost no timé in getting 


nti- Standing o on. | ihe cals ee thelr cars, oe ¥ 
. were trying to shout each other down in 
a frenzied bids for farm land or the oil rights. es 
_ thereto. 
soar unbelievably. Those who had been 
--wheedled by Sam Goar into selling options _ . 
on their places in advance stood by in 
stunned silence while their more fortinate 
neighbors sold out at prices ranging from 
ten to a hundred times those at which the 
wily Hookfinger chief had struck his bar- o 


: : : numbered among ae eee of ae 
‘Senabaugua man... It- happened, too, not. 
unnaturally, being a friend of the first man,. 
that he was not given to splitting 1 hairs in. 
m: tters of honor. But he was less altru- 
tic than his. brother operator in Senahau-- 
gua. - He had not the slightest intention of 
giving his rich ‘information. away. 

On receiving the original tip iron his 
friend down the line, he got in touch with 
a number of gentlemen pammmandins. money | 
and: anxious to command considerably more 


tain prices, based on the carrying power of 
the traffic, tip them off in advance if he got — 
_ any positive information. _ 
Consequently the rush message to Duns- 
‘more somehow got sidetracked in the office 
- for a considerable time, and failed to reach 
- that eagerly waiting. prospector until the 
~ middle of the forenoon. And by that time 
_ several automobile parties from F lowerville, 
representing a total of no mean amount of — 
liquid capital,-had already arrived in Goar 
Valley, and were making frenzied bids for 
“positions on the a, floor of. the oil: 
boom. bees 
: And as ate panes confidential halo 
| “mation is issued to a considerable number. 
‘of persons, there were numerous leaks. 
‘Long before: the arrival of Dunsmore and 
‘Haslip the news of the Flanders gusher was 
public — ‘property — in town and country 
- through a radius of some two pondicd 
. niles around Goar Valley. 
All Senabaugua invaded the alley: a 

- together with neighboring farmers, thronged 
about the redoubled sentry line that sur- 

- rounded the Flanders farm, hoping in vain 

-to catch a glimpse of the marvelous gusher. 
They were joined in steadily growing 
streams by residents of the outlying farms 
and villages. Trains into Senabaugua from 
both directions were adding to the mob. 


nspired by the telegrapher’s expensive tips, 
ormed » ne nucleus we the aera ele 


Of it, and arranged that he should for cer- 


interruption. 


- The automobile parties from Flowerville, : 


Goar Valley real estate began to 


on 


gains. o 


% 


Toward noon a new eee was added. ae 


to the frantic tumult. A swart paunchy man, | 


with a voice like the bellow of a bull, sta- 
tioned his car a little way from the ee : : 
for oil rights. . hae ee é 
ae how you got some money, y wet ye ve 
“You fel- 


gonna do with it?” he roared. 
lers that’s sold yer land or yer oil rights. 
ain’t through yet, not by a jug full, Ye 
ain’t even begun to skim the cream offen 


the milk pan yet. | \, 


“ There’s a rich deposit of oil dee this” 
valley, as yonder gusher proves. No man 
knows which way that vein runs. It may _ 


yours. 
it may not. 


A lot of you’re goin’ to get stung with dry s 


wells just as sure as God made little ap- 
DES a 

“Now here’s a chance to come in out ° 
the rain, a chance for all to share in a sure 
thing. Tm authorized to promote a drill- | 
ing company to combine all these oil rights. 
These gentlemen who have bought your 
rights are not drillers. 


tors. That’s all right, too. Theyll come — 


in with us_and let us handle their rights, 


Now we need capital for that. You men_ 
here have the capital. It’s being paid to 
you. Why not use it to become partners 


of the men who have bought your rights, — 


and share in their profits? Why not?” 

But at this climax in the paunchy gen- 
tleman’ s eloquence there was a dramatic 
Two big motor cars roared — 
up, one close behind the other, and stopped 
in the edge of the crowd.. ‘Out of the first 


| leaped with ludicrous lack of his customary 


dignity Dunsmore, the independent oil Op-_ 
erator and proprietor of ao Flanders 


~They’re specula- | 


Hs 
fie 


run under your farm, under yours, under 2 
In that case youw’re in luck. But 
It can’t run under all of ’em. | 


: Chay 


the orator as he roared: 
men who have poe ae rights are not 
_ drillers.” 

_“ Whadye mean, not drillers?” Pane 
“Dm a driller, and I | 


eo more demanded. 
: hold options on half cae land in this val- 


= “Lord!” eee - 
The rumor of ae Goar’s strategic posi 
tion spread through the crowd and reached | 
the ears of the other speculators from the 
city. Consequently when Dunsmore and 
‘Haslip leaped into their cars. almost simul- 
taneously a few minutes later and started 
_ for Sam Goar’s place, the rival cars. were ag ft 
part ofa considerable procession. lige ae 
‘When the roaring ‘gasoline cavalcade 

3 wound its way in low gear and with boiling s 
% radiators: Gee the Test oe foun A of moun- | : ee 


3 gusher. 


pe 


RS ‘scant Shote’ webs ue: had e- 


ceived the belated and garbled telegram ea bling 


_ forming him, after it had scattered the news ea 
broadcast, that his Goar Valley experiment i a 
was a success. i 
Behind him as he worked — his way 
through the crowd came the dapper little 

‘Haslip, his rival, representative of the Old 
_ Flowerville Oil Development Company. 
_ His information through the deluded Sam 
ee Goar had also been delayed. They had < 
arrived after the harvest in oil options had 
already been reaped—reaped, it is true, at 
vastly greater expense than they had hoped 

_ to reap it for themselves by their policy of — 
secrecy. But it was immediately evident 

that each still believed that he held options — 
on a good half of Goar Valley and at a low 
figure, the options the double-dealing Sam 

| Goar had obtained. : 
The two racing rivals” arrived seer in 
time to hear the peroration of the fat cor- 
They were confronting | 
“These gentle- — 


poration promoter. © 


fs ee 
“At that Haslip bristled. 


“Vou hold options? Where did fou & get 
| options? T have everything on sale up to © 
this morning nailed down tight, a good half 

the rights of the valley. Ask Sam Goar. 
Biigete = re 


He was my agent i in the matter. 


: Sam Goar?” 


Dunsmore’s expansive face had grown 


~ for a moment more purple than. ever. ‘Then 


it suddenly went white. = = 
« on, good t 


a Sam—Goar!” ie cue 


pened to ig i ne = 


as all pee at: once, the ier 
the tumult ei) constantly ier 


first, as they both been to’ see. 
| Then- Vil be back an? well V hav 


an’ it ain’ paint ai neo 


ing ae of flies. 


to ‘sell: the. ished ‘bidder: a 
talk to these here two gentlem 


auction.” 


seit Sink  chonaissiety (ailentt tn 
ent first burst of met it dawned 0 


ee Bach. 0” you pea tried ‘to | é 
hard- workin’ oe here ve 0 a 


as z could: prove if ¥ wanted 
wouldn’t want to air none o’ that 


He sel his: onion to Shp Ene ae at a fair 


CHAPTER xm 
TRIAL, ‘BY. ‘FIRE. 


; J ELUCTANTLY, still eine ser: 
| ' first at ‘Dunsmore, then at 
Goar, Haslip followed his rival’s 


"eurned: to the veranda. But as ‘Dunsmore 
 teached the door he paused a moment in 
deep thought, eying the group waiting ex-_ 
-pectantly to bid for Sam Goar’s oil oe 
Then he turned back to his companions. 
ee Gentlemen,” he said, “I’ve thought of 
something. - | Let’s return too the council 
chamber. ei i 
NOW, then,” Dunsmore went on when 
ty were again closeted, ‘ we are all three 
practical men. At least Sam, here, has 
_ proved he is. ‘He has proved he’s too prac- 
tical to have playing against us. 
you and your company, Haslip, you know 
_ [haven’t had any love for you fellows since 
We split. over Lies pokey in handling | that 
‘Dibble woman, = =" 

“TE you'd day my oe aut been 
square with ‘her I don’t doubt we’d be ~ 
drilling on the Dibble farm at the nina 
- moment. | | 
But that? S ‘a ey dead issue. We 
might just as well make up our minds that 
those Dibble wills got lost _or destroyed, 
and drop the woman as of no further use 
to either of us. Now we are cutting our 
_own throats by oe up the fight against 
“each other. ; - 
oe As it stands — we have: the lead over 
| OF at ‘the moment because we have a real 
well, But we can’t afford to waste our 
a _ energies fighting you when we could gain 
more by combining. | 
— would be cheaper to caine Pies 
ind the scenes and make Sam, here, re- 
e that there is something good in it 


°, WaT Sey te ay 


te would ey: him to 


xoar, 
- Dunsmore_ in the lead, they ‘re-. 


As for 


Ose enough | in the long run to. 


ate, part cash and part stock in the com- 
pany. Fix it so Sam would have everything — 
to gain and nothing to lose by playing | 
honest, ‘and then watch him eae. iiae 
Hey, Sana?” 

_ “Might be arranged, id Sam ‘chnteded: 

- “Yl take it up with my directors,” na 
lip granted at last. “I’d rather see. you 


mm Hades, Dunsmore, to be frank, but | 


business is business.” v 

“Your choice of ateriatnes is a Wise - 
one,” Dunsmore laughed. ‘‘ Now, one more — 
idea. 
credited here, and we better go under cover, 
Besides, we’re being fought tooth and nail 
by young Dibble, and he’s a dangerous boy. 
I don’t know how he did it, but I’m certain © 
he engineered the fixing of that felon 
of mine so as to spill the beans all over aca 
table. ll get him yet. | 

“ But, meantime, we can ‘Vas him off 
the scent and mollify these farmers we want 
to use by seeming to get out from under. | 
We'll take the tip of that fly-by-night pro- 
moter who seemed to have ’em on the run 
this morning. — 
- “We'll organize a new company vince 


ae sid 


te¥ 


We fellows have got ourselves ee : 


cover and buy the whole works, we appar- 


ently going into retirement. 
that promoter this afternoon and see if we 
can use him. Then while we're trying out 
other wells here and there, we'll oe after 
the Dibble place.”’ 

“T don’t understand ve why ithe young 
lunatic won’t sell with the offers we ve 
made. Is he just holding out on us for a 
‘bigger stake?” Haslip ruminated. 

-“Pm afraid you don’t understand senti- 
ment, particularly in the cramped rural | 
mind, Haslip,”” Dunsmore remarked. «The | 
young fellow is ingrown. He doesn’t care 


a hang for anything in the world but the 


old place, and he’s sworn to ee it, yas as 
his father left it. 
“Tm engaged in a little aries isan 
a trusted agent to shake him out of his state 
of mind and give him an interest in life that 
may make him want some of the filthy 
Iucre._ It’s best not to go into that here.” Ve 
“Tf it’s the old place that sticks in his — 
crop, it’s a pity one of those young forest 
oust they BES: Be out so promptly 


Tl look up — 


i 


bea around oe coda nacee ees ans 
run his joint, wipe it out. That. would 


is knock. away the foundation of his senti- oes 
‘ment and make him darned glad to sell, oe 


: Haslip_ commented. flippantly. — 


Dunsmore looked at him sharply, then 


- searchingly at Sam Goar. 


Sam merely smiled faintly and looked 


e ~ thoughtfully bine 


“Well, we’ve no time for joking, Duns- 


more hastened to “a as if the subject v were 
: closed. : 

But Sam Goar was still thinking, : 

“ You see,” he said presently, “ I’ve es 


* thought. a leetle mite of a fire up on the © 
side of the hill opposite Dibble’s might — 
spread an’ do that identical sume They’s 


a neck o’ the woods, all pine an’ like tinder. 
this time o’ the year stretchin’ down from 
the mountain straight across one side 0’ 


. Dibble farm next to Flanders’s an’ runnin’ 
= right up through the wood lot to the house 
an’ barns.” 


~Dunsmore looked Gore in the eye again 


ae -searchingly. 


- Sam had now ee a poker face. 
“Well,” the former sighed again, ‘ Prov- 


i: jdence ‘isn’t arranging forest fires for our 
: If He would, though, « 
Vd promise a large sum of money to His. 


benefit this season. 


) favorite church.’’. 


Again he searched the poker. face of Sam | 
Then the subject was dropped for 
discussion. of details for the consolidation 


Goar. 


scheme. 
After the Cee ‘bad. feceeted, and 


: 2 the other seekers after options had been told 


it was all off, Sam Goar paced the floor of | 


his den for some time in deep thought. Fi- 
nally he seemed to have made up his mind 


about something. He returned to the veran- 
_ da chair and alternately dozed and smoked 
until supper time. Several times he stepped . 
out into the road and looked at the sky and 
| noted the direction of the breeze. 
Early in the evening he told his wife 
ie he was going to do some figuring in his 
en and then go to bed early, and must not 


be disturbed. Sam usually slept on a nar- 


row cot in the. corner of ae sanctum of 
peg \s. Game 


ey 


2 eas soon as. the pitch eee of a 
» dondy. woodland night had settled down 


Ones he stood oe The breeze 

that had blown fitfully from the south all 

the afternoon had ‘freshened with: Se ee 
t do 


Sam Gate out. to he road ee 
ey) and advanced dagnens gs the 


to a narrow ae Seating ey ee eae. 
slope. Down this he went silently as a a : 
panther on the hunt until he. ca: set rs, 

_ point where a clump of young. pines gt 

a hollow i in the hillside. al : 


Nie 


a greasy rags. ea Nooeetad. up ee Pp 
age. This mass he lodged in the 
tree where the dry pine needles were th ck 
est. Into the midst of these rags he t 
a small. package of loose gunpowder 
which: hung a foot. of fuse. é on = 


Sree 


with the tail of his ¢ coat, he: struck a a mate 2. 


climbed the as to the? ad as soit ly anc id 
silently ashe came. At the top of the Pp 
he waited until a tiny flash followed at : 
by a brighter glow told him his iE 

worked, OUSEE Bs 
Then he hurried for vee 


; ine aie cousin, gue eed! ina oe just 
“above the spot where Sam had started his 
‘fire Then Sam, still in his night shirt, 
called. his wife and registered another wit- 
ness to the fact fhat he was undressed and 
had just awakened from a sound sleep. 


to several of the farmers 1 in lay ae before 
ee to dress. a 


When Sam_ eeriped out of his house the : 


~-guccess. of his. incendiary efforts was more 
than apparent. What he saw beyond and 


oan its way down the mountainside in an 


sky that had been pitch black when Sam 
d sneaked back to his house, a half hour be- 
: : fore, now glowed a blood red. 


| ~ aiding horse, and galloped off to put himself 
in evidence as one of the fire-fighters. | 
__ Down in the valley Mert Dibble was one 


| ~ bedroom window | he saw a wave of fire 
re rolling down the mountain a scant mile 
away and directly toward the belt of woods 


He, too, dashed to the telephone and began 
3 _ sending out. the alarm. : 


¥ needles and dead leaves, hoeing and chop- 


_ ping their way through the underbrush to 


_ establish a fire line. 

Mert. Dibble had taken conead, and 
oe "was everywhere at once. Let a man falter, 
He was at his side encouraging him by his 
example, .. Now he dashed back to trample 
out a smoldering fagot; now he leaped in 
a = a hewed a a clump of Bushes where 


elpoee: himeel! eonpleale in ihe joy ‘of 
ae ae His clothes were smolder- 


pup ae it ene evideat that: eas anil not 
et- ee the woods on Dibble farm, and must 
i center on saving the buildings themselves, My 
_ So, concentrating their forces on the narrow 
neck of woods just below the Dibble build- 


. Finally he telephoned to Senabaugua and 


ter of which was the oil well. 
had been capped late that afternoon, thus © : 


. ‘below him was “a great wall of flame cut- ~ 


ever widening path as it advanced. The 
Sam hurried to his barn, mounted a 
_of the first to awake, and looking from his. 


oe ‘running through his farm to his very door. 
of the wood lot. 


By the time the fight was Gena the 
: ‘blaze had nearly reached the valley floor. 
_ For an hour the fighters worked madly, : 
. scraping back the forest carpet of pine 


valley, darn near. 


oe was Dlistered. He eee : 


ings, they cut and burned before the fire 
reached them a swath so wide that, with — 
a little vigilance during the next hour, ‘the 


buildings would be safe. 


Then they relaxed a bit and watched | 


.the flames slowly die from lack of suste- 


nance. As they watched no one noticed — 


the little tongues of flame obscured by and 


partly hidden the other side of the fire wall — 


that were licking their way across a stubble 
field that separated the Dibble woodland — 


from that on the Flanders farm i in the cen-_ 
~The well 


checking further waste of oil. A heavy log 


had been chained over the cap to anchor i it 
~ down. 


But the leaves and soil around the eel 
for many rods were soaked with waste ae : 
Through the fence crept the tongues of _ 


flame from the stubble field. For a few 


moments they ran here and there through 
the leaves of the wood lot or crackled into _ 


‘bonfires in the scant underbrush. 


Then they struck the oil-soaked area. — 
There was a flash of vivid flame that ap- 
peared to rise simultaneously from all parts — 
For the first time the 
watchers at the Dibble farm saw the de- 


struction that threatened the Flanders 


property, including the famous gusher. The _ 
jaded fighters picked up their grub hoes J 
and started to dash across the fields. ae 
' Mert waved the men back. = = 
“The well’s going to blow any minute _ 
She’ll fire burning oil all over the | 
Get way Dack.7 =e. 
He was barely in time with his warning. _ 
There was a terrific roar and a volcano of 


flame leaped up high above the tree tops, — 
mushroomed out and spread broadcast a — 


shower of liquid flame, some. of it falling | 
a quarter of a mile away. ay 
The crowd watched, fascinated, while tHe. & 


great geyser of fire slowly subsided a little 


until it became a steady blaze of oil and 
gas some fifty feet high, like the flame of a 


ke 


ee See ee 2. oie aed Ce 


‘Suddenly a woman’s scream rang ee aa t 
It was” Mrs. Flan- 


the watching crowd, 


ders. eee ee: : ye 
Were. "The heusel “The heniuel | Violet's in 1 
oe with her father!” | jeg 

_ The group. faced about. Already the | 


| Fl landers house and outbuildings were en-— 
veloped in a mass of flame. They had T 
But 


been deluged with the burning oil. 
even before the rest of the group recov- 
ered from. the stupor of the first shock 


_ Mert Dibble was racing across the fields. 


toward the burning building. 


He epee for no 10. preparation, The first i 
(To he continued Pee icseer PEA at eee ue 


_ pany, were enormously rich. They 


ene the sort of rich who ride in one of 
these. elongated motor cars, a wooden-faced - 


chauffeur exposed to the free fancy of the 
elements at the wheel, and the sheltered 


occupants of the snug interior trailing on a 


= whole half block in the rear. In spite of 
such drawbacks they were quite human. — 
The Culbertsons boasted, among other 


much- to-be-desired things, a huge summer 
_ mansion, known as a “ cottage,” right by 
the sea, ‘with its own broad private bathing _ 
beach, two. soa sett soigeenae cise 


a 


a? 


_ His clothing was afire. 
halfway up. 


| - ‘HE ‘Christopher Culbertsons, of the 
Christopher Culbertson Coffee Com-- 


mate and a job about equally | 


es time <anua: “His Sree was ap : 
oe third time he got: 


Then the burning aes gave way y under 
him; he felt himself dropping. — oh 3 
Phen. merciful unconsciousness. nee 


Gesevieye and These dey the e usi 
parasites commonly called ‘ “house oe 
and a young brother-in- law. - 
The latter asset, Fred 1 


strewn. vistas, was hustled “off to Ce 


America. at his sister’s behest, ‘to 
post of manager on one of the fai 
fee plantations. Needing a 


Mee 


nee at Sake. ear 


ae the aie men were : caaberiedlt Gon Chris so 


had such charming, eye-filling specimens 
- 30 had the unmolested run of the Culbertson 
he was nai See ee ‘his Acton house for so entrancingly long a period. Jae 
- Marion | and her family at_ the aforemen- was a joyous experience. “Whichever way 


This arrangement was very satisfactory _ gaging young nymph. Life, in conse- = 


niece and nephew, Fred discovered, to his other. | 

great. j joy, had been packed away with their Marion. sometimes gudstionct es 

"governess on a camping trip. This was perhaps such strenuous methods were whol- _ 

hard-on the governess, Fred chuckled to ly advisable — husbands were so yr 

himself with glee, but a_ great institution about things—and a pretty girl is a pretty 

| for the rest of humanity. | girl! But she consoled herself that the. 

Marion Culbertson agloned er brother. present state, so fraught with unpleasant _ 

She: always had, on up from the mud-pie disadvantages, could not last forever, and — 

era through the various stages. Certainly Fred was worth "most any effort; so she — 

she had hardly any fault whatsoever to find _ took another grim breath and went ati: 

with him now. Good looking, debonair, again, keeping a blind. eye on Chris’ s flirta- 
_and blessed ths the most ingratiating smile tions. ’ 


when the man in question was one’s im-_ 
pressionable husband. But a ‘bachelor — 
_ brother’s case was different. Things don’t 
of progress rapidly in the matrimonial direc- 
? é » tion when a perfectly normal male is most — 
| ah ae entertainer to two. young creature evidently having a corking good. time of it. 
of the flapper bah dee & He's like cheese Marion sighed futilely, with all a bunch, 
or wine, you know.” Te Lampatiiallys 
ear ”—and_ Chawepher Culbert- _ The more the merrier, was reds very 
‘son tapped th apparent motto. He loved them all, every 
cigar and ‘amiled blandly at his wife-- one of them, from the bobbed-hair flappers _ 
don't tell anybody else that speech. Fred on up through the list to that young and > 
could never live a remark like that down! merry widow: Agatha Baird. Each one had 


“ There’s just one enti atentt him that was a difficult but glorious job, ee | 
worries me,” she went on, paying no at- remarked, to be called upon to do any elim- — 


is that.he isn’t married. I’m doing my best in the ascendancy and then another. But 
for him, though. Just see the rafts of girls why worry a man so? Let well enough 
we've had here at the house! Every sin- alone. — 

oS ligible thing: in Pee or one- seed Of course wives as wives had their? rie 
“suits!” RNS vantages. -A good-looking girl to sit at the 
. ann she surely had! No merchant dis. head of his table was not to be despised. 
layii There was little Jane Drew, for instance, 
she of the black locks and dimpled knees. 


eager ts lene: The heal hal literally 
dripped girls of all ages and sizes and pre- He knew they were dimpled—any one who. 
7 fous, Ps of servitude. The exhi- was not blind could see that for himself. 
' And then that red- headed Marguerite was 
_ some winner mere. She ‘sure wa dest Goin 


“ 


¢ 


an _topher and Fred. agreed ‘openly that: ‘they : : 
were having the time of their lives. Never ce 


: ‘tioned Culbertson summer home. eS one looked or turned there appeare dance 


ay around. The pair of young imps, his quence, was one delightful thril after se < 


Of course there. was safety it nied Aimee : 


Cheese her own copyrighted type of charm, and ae 


tention: to the advice or adviser, @ and that inating. Sciences one star seemed to be | y 


but your wife— 


soe = the most poveenn. ortison: 
of slimness and curves and satin-s skinned — 


-Joveliness any man could wish. Besides, 


there was the widow—some girl! 


He didn’t believe, however, he’d want t to 


‘marry a widow. You would always wonder — 


and wonder, whenever you kissed her, 


_ whether it would be you or the other man 
she’d be thinking about. 
After all, he groaned, it was the dreadful 


finality of the whole performance that got © 


you. Marry one of them, and forever after 
you were done for. 
- smoke with a girl on the terrace—but it 
ae would be terribly stupid to have that 
same girl forever at your heels. Be- 
sides, he had not quite made up his mind 


whether he would want a wife that smoked. 


Of course everybody did it—even Marion; 


lurking in him. 


_ “ There’s one point you’ve never seemed 
ote. touch on,’ Fred remarked one day, as 
he and. Marion and Chris were in undis- 


oe puted possession of the porch. “ And that 
_is, how do you know that any of these girls 
would have me, in the first place? Of 
course I know l m a very desirable palee 
‘pet, ‘but even I sometimes wonder if all 


these dozens of lovely females would jump = 
ee = me as you say they would.” 


He grinned across his sister’s head at his — 
| agther: in-law. 


_ “You don’t realize, » he continued, -twirl- 
ing his tennis racket, “ how hard it is to 


stay modest and shy and retiring, dear sis- | 


ter, in the midst of such plenty. Accord-— 
ing to you, all I have to do is whistle. - 


T hen watch the scramble.” 
“ Don’t be silly,” she retorted. « Even 
; single g girl I’ve had up here likes you—and 


a they’ re the pick of the country, too. Oh, 


you are so provoking, Fred Hammond. 
Why don’t you choose one of them and get 


it over with? If you don’t, you deserve to 


get tied up with some ‘jexrible half-breed 
Spaniard down there in Central American 
wilds. Well, I’ve surely done my share,” 

she sighed with a shrug. 


any one is good seauel for you.” 
ee men Aooted, 


3 


It was all right to 


: He decided that he must 
a have a hidden, old- fashioned strain still 


“ Although, of : cou 
course, as far as that goes, J don’t, oo 2 


jon a ae “y 
te under the s sun tor | 


fee OS: mgntk: oe im up : 
you both look on it as a joke.” 
_“ Maybe he prefers to do his own arrang- 
ing,” Chris explained, his: eyes ‘twinklin, 
“Such is often the case... 25. 

“The trouble with him is” his wife Te 
“plied coldly, “he doesn’t know what | he | 
wants. I doubt if he ever saw a girl Ww 10 
gives him a thrill twice running. ‘He i is al 
ways on the lookout for the next. one. He's 
hepeess ie 

But she was ashes As astute and. 
forceful and sisterly. as” Marion Culbertson 
was, there was one episode in ‘Fred’s 
that was utterly unknown to her. 
He did know what he meniee That ¥ was 


parent. trresoanibiliey: aa was” causi : 
the trouble. Unspoken and unbreathe 
Ri soul, ‘Fred ‘Hammond cherished 


cold! never eel: ee Fuss! here 
ae had happened like this: thee 


ae 
velvety. erie n, shin 
down on. the thie, Jealy y bach, | 


mal aa 
So, ae n 


iy him. 
boys do each Loge she remarked, 4 

pray to be a camel. oo 
: ; deserve two drinks.” 


I- ogee in sere atandioly by 
0 f some old veranda. 


: <i ts chest. 


‘the house with two tall clinking glasses on 
-atray. Fred placed the latter on a wicker _ 
table while she ena with: a wave e of e 
7 her hand. PO 


é ade—nice and cold—with a sprig of min 
if you like it. 
5 equally cold, 


She was” 
nd beautiful, and always | 
an | elusive 9 ‘vision of ee 


a that perhaps some of those other boys ae 
2 Le pea: too? I could get a pitcher.” oe 


a none of them are. 
‘Besides, there’ S not time. 
nie 


. : aoe and all.” 


: oe “ ne | 


ly. Te im just a poor ee are oe te 
‘She really was. 4 EN 


ee es 


ee air. 


rose ee Feet. 


“Tf I had to ‘march as. ‘far as) 


She reappeared a the ee recesses a . 


“ They’re both for you. One is Jemon- . 


The other is plain water, — 
and ‘Buarniced to be tefresh+ 
inet eo 
“ And it is,’ he accared hee in ecstasy i 
“it sure is. I never tasted anythi 1g that 
hits the spot like this—both of — 


: ‘drinks, I mean,” he added, 


Then they ‘both laughed, why, or ‘ai : 


what, they could not have told. -Wasn’t Hoe 
reason enough, just to be young and alive. - 
on a moon-dappled porch, and filled. with - 
d the joy of living? . ie 


“Don’t you suppose, ” the sit. ventu 


. Oh, no,” the wily Fred answered, ie 
They never drin 
_ Thetes - a 


“minute longer.” 
ne see,” che Aga: “it is evict 
You want the center of red aoe 


“Oh, no,” he corrected, eon but firm- a 


vin the ated, isp summons 


Ae SMO Gane te 


oe The girl ae stood: ‘heade sae aad haps ‘Audi ae 


“ a buttonhole on his shirt. | 


Ne 


yey iy ADS Set 


up into his face and shyly po out. her 
hand. 
““ Good- -by and ae Ade 4 she e lift. 
ing her eyes to his. © | 
“Oh, please,” he whispered, nae 
a: just something to. remember you by— 
- something I can see.” 
She broke off the largest, waxiest blos- 
“com that dangled near and thrust it through. 
He felt her fin- 
gers tremble as they brushed against him, 
‘and he pressed them close in his hand. 


Outside on the street sounded the clatter of 
S a and the shuffle of feet, and the deep- 


‘toned murmurings of men’s voices as they 
fell into line. 


ee “T must go. May I, please: just 
one before I leave you? I didn’t know 
there was a girl in the world like you!” > 


~ He drew her, unresisting, into the shadow 


ak the pillars, and folding her in a HOEY 
embrace, kissed her. 


eae Vl never, never forget, dear, a} he stam- . 
& 


_ mered softly, “and ll be back. ae 
for me. 

~ And then. he was gone — tearing ee 
the: path and over the gate, out among the 
scores of others, swallowed up in the rapid- — 


_ly moving mass—the scent of her hair, the 
_ feeling of her lips, the charm of her lilting | 


u 


_ musical laughter just a memory. 


Only the moon flower remained. He 


pressed it carefully i in his little pocket case. 


and planned | to ask for another when he 


-, went back. 


But he never went te ne 


_ marching orders, with a Gently embarka- 


tion, spoiled all plans i in that direction, and 


x when months and months later he returned 
from overseas, he had not the remotest idea 
He 
cursed himself for not having asked her 


which town it was nor how to reach it. 


name, but those precious moments with her 
had heen so brief. He had made all sorts 
of euarded inquiries, and had scoured the 


countryside about that particular section. 


And then came the opportunity to be con- 


-nected with the famous and flourishing 


Culbertson Company—and he went. 
And yet always, 
ee lurked the: faint eee of | ‘per: 


kai? 


_ morning and linked her arm in his. 
“Quick, sweetheart!” i opie implor- 


wherever he went, 


-mentioned some new v girl there alv 
the chance,’ 0 my ase a 
Sometimes he almost wondered i he had_ 4 x 
dreamed it all—it was. such a fanciful tale. 
And then he opened the case and looked a 
the faded — leaves and it all came back 
to him. | oes 
So that was ee Miss. Gulbettsor’ ay ae 


coh for her brother continued to fail. 


No girl with a cigarette poised between : 
vermilion-stained lips could be a match. TOE oe: 
a soft-voiced, smiling ideal clothed in white ee 


_ and drenched i ine sai on a 2 vines a 


porch. | % 
Marion | corraled him in “the hall one — 
“T have just two announcements to 
make, » she said, drawing him into the sun- a 
ny living room. z. | oo 
tO ahead—shoot, ” he iohed oe Mee ae 
females applying for the job, I suppose.” ee 
“The children are coming home to- day,” oe 
she continued, ignoring his exaggerated 


ign “and I do hope you'll be decent.” 


“Oh, I promise not to beat them,” he. 
agreed; “but they’re the darnedest imps oy 
of Satan I ever saw! Why any girl as nice 
_as you are can have such fiends as: offspring a 
‘I don’t see. They both - deserve Bood «= 
thrashings. Why don’t you send them toe 6 
school instead of having. them towed about eae oe 
by a prim, fool sort of governess?” Sea 
“Tf you’ve finished with ough. ad 
vice, little brother, ” she repliec erenely, 
«Tl answer. In ‘the first place eho 3 
ribly bad taste of you to talk as you do 
about your niece and nephew, and secondly 
they’re not devils. They’re just healthy 
normal children. No, you needn’t roll your | 
eyes—they are. And their governess is not _ ooh 
prim—she’s quite nice, and very capable; 
and, last of all, it’s not any of Bt bus : 
ness anyway.” - : 

‘She paused for breath ihe an air oe i. 
uae and finality, “My second an- 
nouncement is that I’ve invited the most — 
attractive girl I know down here for next nee 
week. It’s Corella Raymond—an_ aw vfully | 
good friend of mine, a stunning beauty 
clever, rich, and everything She’ 
abroad for fhe last sey or 
pee area e 


pci ane — in your op his ¢ own Re ball ee eaiocked 


i out ‘um eae sa ee you the door, and slipped into his swimming _ 


clothes and pers in. Then, head dest, Be 
sh his : slter's s S disppenr- Jae on, tingling on oe a | 
ng eee = = 2 oe 0" eam back, alive to his very finger tips. | He 


But this | Corella- Raymond ‘business noticed the deor next his own bath house : 


‘Near his own age; charming, beautiful, hard boiled about—mever to leave them : 
everybody falling for her—yes, that was open. It seemed she feared burglars or 


Besides, if she didn’t turn out favorably, lock clicked. gS 

- Marion had promised to leave him alone  ‘“‘ Well, one good deed done,” he fhenahe, ue 
in ii He wished next week would hur- applying a rough and vigorous towel. He 
ry up a : __. -was slipping into his clothes when he heard __ 
2 He. ran across Marion ae nay eve- an exclamation accompanied by a es es 
: hand in hand with: Genevieve and of the-latch on the adjoining door. ake 
ris, = 7 of Ye gods!” breathed a soft, ee - 
seed dutitatly. oe irs with them feminine voice. “If those childen. have 
ane gave them a brief peck on their tanned locked me out they deserve. to Pe tarred and bees 

eeks as. they Lahlicnar him ay out feathered!” or 


ta 


leless eyes. . Fred cautiously BEN open his door a : s, 
The little dears are Joking well, » he eck and peered out. _ ee 
emarked — blandly, over their heads. _ There, in the full glare of — moon, ee 


. cape in the opposite direction, Thank breviated one-piece costumes it had ever 
Heaven, the i imps never ate dinner with the been his good luck to gaze upon, and where 
rown-ups—he would be spared that trial. the meager suit ended there gleamed the 
At breakfast, which they graced with their whitest of shapely flesh. It reminded him Ve 
presence and their long-suffering governess, of magnolia blossoms or satin. | a 
he could be conspicuous by his” absence. - With his tie in his hand, and a pleasant a, 


Oh, he’d fix it all right. _ Jeaping in his heart, he opened the door 
He still wondered dash this Reymend ~ wide and stepped outs co0 0 25 
girl—would she | or eee It piqued _ “ Greetings, mermaid!” . et 


seUTIOSIEY 8 © She looked up quickly from the nN 
He slipped away from ‘the three-handed which she continued to rattle. be 
bridge that Chris. and Marion. andthe Wid- =“ Greetings | yourself! th ah aetone vi cae 


-went on down to the white stretch of beach. me like that sound a waning You nearly 
Phere reached out ‘the sea, little lapping — gave me heart failure.” 2 ane 
faves running up on the sand, the row of — “ We both have the same ce then,” ay 
bi th houses silhoueted at the background, he confided, his eyes on the dripping foe ae 
ind a round moon sailing overhead. -- before him. “ You’ ve affected ony a 
Hee ans! What a night! “Made for ad-- ; fica Ae 
re an love and romance! : ue such cae ‘What a pity,” he went on, seeing that : 


1 ia among, the moon vines. ue not (ae Bue gay “water aes as e 
| e stu ipidity. of fate the si same time. ‘T've just Bpichies oe oo 


ounded good. Maybe — who could tell? was ajar. That was one thing Marion was 


promising. He whistled at the thought. something. semis es he closed it and the a 


“Well, I must be off,” and he made his stood a girl. She wore the briefest of ab 


ww Baird were deep in after dinner, and “Only when you're going to burst out on ae 


of the handle. 


Be “ You're lucky, that’s all. 


It never closed of itself.” 
He agreed gravely. ‘‘ You’re right about 
many things. Those Culbertson children 
are capable of anything. I know. Tm 
their unfortunate uncle.” 

“T know, too. I’m their covernpes” 
“Poor creature,” he sighed deeply. 
give you my sympathy.” 

_ “Td lots rather you gave me my clothes. 
I can feel myself turning purple with the 
cold. Besides, the reason I go in swim- 
--ming this time of night, anyway, is so that 
I can wear almost nothing and not have 
prying observers to bother about.” . 


Ba | 


He grinned affably, and reached for the — 


broom pend his door. 

“ Maybe, Miss Governess, I can fish 
your clothes out for you chrough that hole,” 
and he pointed to the round opening over 


_ the door which served as window and venti- 


_ lator alike. “can further assure you that 
you aren’t in the least purple; but you'll 


find a pile of fresh towels on the shelf in 


my own bathroom, and a nice warm woolly 
bathrobe that you’re welcome to use. 
You'd better accept. 


ered her way into his bath house and closed 
the door, “if this is your usual time for 
: eee from now on it is mine, too.” 


The towels, the rub down, and the woolly 


robe were all welcome, and presently, with 
the warm ‘garment close about her, she 
peered out. She knew from the various 
: Soungs: that things were happening. 


_. On an upturned barrel in front of her 
bath house stood Fred Hammond. His 


head and one arm and the broom were 
thrust through the round opening over the 
door. 
with rescued articles dangling at the end 
His bears were jabaote 
but expressive. 

“Thank Heavens!” he exploded, caer 
ing them up in a wad and holding them out. 
toward her. “I think I’ve fished out the 
whole bunch. 


on out here and talk to me as rowan for my 
labors, | 


Ya. Ge) ‘ao 4 
if those children had not shut. this ‘door. 2 


dear Miss Governess.” fe 


with that broom handle. . 


I'd hate to feel I was 
responsible for an early death. And last, 
but not least,” he called to her as she shiv- 


~ At intervals he emerged cautiously 


I’m exhausted. Now get 
- clothed and in your right mind, and come 
-Culbertsons, the “charming: young ‘ 


We can compare notes about ies; the two children, and eet a 


iligh , OF 

Hedi Dey re a si Cee and “we < 
both know ‘something about each | one, ee ve 

“My name,” she. replied ae te 
door, “is Frances Nelson, and I’m only” 
going to stay a little while. It will be just — 
long enough to show you that I’m. Saal 
to you for poking around so successfully — 
It must. faye aie 
been a job. ; 

“It was a dickens of a job. S know. very 
very few ladies I'd do it for. It will take 
you a darn long time to prove your real 
gratitude, Miss F. N.,” he cried, ‘feelingly. 

She laughed. It was a merry, irilling 
laugh—like rippling water in a brook. ~ 
Fred liked it. He told her so when she oe 
came out. 
She wore a long dark cape over hee silk 


dress, and she still had «the: gay hhandker- 3 : 


chief tied over her head. It was the first 
time he ever knew a girl could be pretty — 
with her hair all covered up, and he hee - 
marked as much. | ie 

Miss Nelson found herself staying: ae . =: 
later than she had intended. Moonlight — 
always did go to her head, and besides he © 
was very entertaining. It was much more 
thrilling than hearing Latin verbs. 

Although she told him she wouldn’t, she 
fully made up her mind to swim again the - : : 
next evening at the same time. He knew — Soe 
she would. Also, as a great condescension, 


he promised to join the family at break-— ee 
fast. 
test of devotion. : sh 


And that, he Moves: youd be a teal 


_ As he climbed into bed that night, Bred 
shniost forgot to wonder about Corella. Ray- 
mond. This little Frances Nelson was a 
charmer—the cutest, brightest thing he’d © 
run up against for some time. Witty, and — 
a peach of a shape. He wished the camp- — 
ing trip had been cut short sooner. This 
Raymond girl, so wonderfully press- agent- 
ed, would have to go some to beat her, he 
knew The only way she could do it would — 


*be by turning out. to be the moon over 


girl herself. bees: 
It was a pleasant group saben, ‘he. table | 
the next morning. There sat pasocdg 


co dnt ae roe: half naked coe 

she? Why didn’t you keep your. young s 

It’ ones in bed where they belonged!” 
Just before dinner he was informed: that one 

Miss Nelson had gone. Marion explained ae 

that they had both thought it wiser under oe 

ny the circumstances.” hae 

sae bianaly: pau his! orange. _ “©The circumstances!’ ” Bred: “echoed, a 

‘We are,” Marion assented. be « What: “Well, if that isn’t the cussedest slap! | 

evi r brings you out so early ee. There weren’t any circumstances, L ‘tell a 

i Genevieve cae a a ‘don’t you.” ae 
: ee wormed out, of her the fact that Mie Sa 
Ter Sigther his: aca. full, odie _ Nelson had gone to her home in a remote _ a 
“lt’se oS Nelson, ge "he added, , briely. village somewhat off the beaten track about a 
«Ves s,” _ seventy-five or a hundred miles away. 

‘He tore out of the house to the garage — 

and climbed angrily into his hidhiaeia os 

roadster. The least he could do was to _ 

run on down and apologize to the girl, ae 

-Poor little thing! To have to stand stuff 

_ like that from two worthless kids! oe 

The roads, gradually bathed in light Oe 
from the rising moon, took on a- eased 
familiar appearance. Some other time ‘he | 
had been over this same stretch, of that he. 

/ was sure. As finally he swung into the 
tree-shaded streets of the anne villages 
he suddenly knew. a 

He had found the town, 

‘He was feverishly ore Would ae ae 
| girl be a disappointment after ee | 
ga idles bE he: Uiiediet ears. ae the hee: would she be as lovely and wonderful ashe 
ing butler and maids, while Mrs. Baird. remembered her? Many things could _ oe 
was -convulsed with laughter, their parents penesince 1917. He wondered whether ope 
horrified, and the two people most involved really were awake! 
crimson. with. wrath and humiliation. | He drove slowly up. whe street ob his. 
: Attempts at explanations only seemed to dreams. Yes, there was the blessed old 
“cause more Bas ede gad the bales oe stone house, ‘porch and all, with the same 

7 wildly luxuriant mass of glorious moon 
flowers. To cap it all, and to make it more _ 

ee uncanny, there, from the ding 1 inner eae 

a and: Ditemee The ae contented: appeared the ant - 

“ones were Agatha Baird and the young cul- With palpitating heart he copped: the : 

_ prits, who disappeared hand in hand. —_—car and hurried up the path toward her, Ee 

“Of course I know,” Marton admitted She stood, as before, by the pillar, waiting, © 

ler stormy-faced brother, “there wasn’t Ina white net dress, crisply beruffled, her 

thing wrong le It. But it. wasn’t quite wavy hair like a soft halo about her dace: oF 
air of you to treat me that way—or Miss Pre years have been long,” he heard 
yy Jelson, either. I’m surprised at her, too. himself saying, breathlessly; “but I’ve 

3 least she could have done was not to come back for another moon flower. pe ne 

sd at do talked after: she got HU f would” : Ee 

| _ There was a second’s "pregnant. silence, 

s “The e gil and Coa extending her. hand, ae said— a 


BS igs 


—6 870 


«ay thought all alone that there. was some- 


thing sort of familiar about you. Now I. 
_ know. 
make a difference. 


ve ‘You had one; he 
know, the first time.” 


oo Dacedly he took both’ her Hates and 
_ drew her into the full light from the moon. 


He looked her over from head to foot. 


““T am perfectly weak,” he ejaculated, 


solemnly. ‘‘ Frances Nelson, do you know 
- [ve searched this whole world over for 
your Come up here and talk it over.” 


“So that’s what’ you’ve been doing at 


your sister st ” she said, wickedly. “ Look- 


ing for me.’ 
woe *e Ves ihe retorted, aang hey de to- 
‘ward the swing he knew was_ there. 
- “Vou’ve hit it exactly. I knew I was ac- 
quainted with your adorable little laugh. 
- You look like yourself now. You didn’t 
last night—but, oh, boy, I love you both 
‘Ways. 
you this morning when those fiends cut 
loose. 


-.my moon flower girl. And now that I’ve 


found you, do you know Sa yaee I nee to 


do?” 
She shook her head. | 
“ Listen, then, and/I’ll tell you.” He 
slipped an arm about her and began at the 
beginning. 
-« “Your methods,” 
_ happily, “are somewhat breath taking. Do 


. yeu mean that I’m to be teady to go gun 


e 
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A mustache, more or less, does” 


pled his hair: and smiled sweetly. 
I didn’t have a chance to look at 


-I have hunted and hunted for you, 


she said, finally and 


to. shat coffee Pl aCe less the 
Oe oe ee en 


a Exactly,” he replied. hatte ardor ‘and — 
mone, Cas CUR he 


- About eleven re) ielnck. Marion Bee 


“hung. up the telephone receiver and sank | em 


down weakly on her husband’s knee. | 
“It was Fred,” she informed him. 


ages. 


He, shouted aes Anugleeks 
your efforts! 


we He poe 
says he is engag ged to Frances } Nelson; that 
he’s there now, and that he’s known her for: 
He made some kind of vague re- 
~ marks about moon vines and moonshine 
and loving soars « Heaven knows aye : 
alll”. ie 


ag Aiee all iM | 
Well, I won’t have. any young 
brother-in-law cutting in on me any more. ~ 


I can play around with the beautiful Co- Be 


rella all by myself." - 2% 
~ “Oh, no, darling, you won’t.” 


telegraphed she can’t come.’ 


She ee as 
et Corella es 


~ Inwardly she was glad it was. ‘Settled. ae 
Frances wasn’t half bad, and it would be- 
a relief not to have any more languishing : 
widows or wide-eyed flappers running — 


around loose. 
wholly and ‘solely. to Chris. 


an old porch, shielded by millions of moon 


flowers, a man and a girl sat through the : 
moonlighted hours: picking up the DOS ty 


and Seis | of “ike future. 


She would devote herself 
She smiled 
with fixed determination at her reflection 
in her mirror, while several miles away, on 


Cade ft 


- _ highwayman | 


baits eboant thar pc 


= 


iss—with the -assurance that ‘another will 


% cae wi 


CHAPTER | XI. 


10 THE. RESCUE. 


) 
ae PON. the frantic. departure of Don 
| J nee, Vega from Reina de Los An- _ 
ee Don Audre- Ruiz took com-_ 
th “situation: and the caballeros — 
ly. - There ‘was none willing to 
ders hip. Don Audre always 


‘his s story began in the Argosy-Alistory Weekly for May & fe cheer Reo 
ee ee * Copyright, sian by. Johnston i one Eek cet ke aN 


Y Johnston M°Galley 


ddan: in a storeroom, Zorro foes that Boe is  cauiled from him by only a thin 
partition; he reassures her that he will protect her. In the darkness he goes above, and on deck ed 


forced. to fhe plank, ‘with a pe nest iron 1 lashed to his ca he is  pemnitad to give olin a hrewell : 
Es Kiss her soon.’ 
ore oo brat oT bears: on its: topsail the Mark of Zorro. 
a SUSY HESS HL. AOR RO Sea Re 


Author of “The Mark of Torro,” etc. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED ~ oe 


“HROUGH the connivance. of ai jealous Governor who wishes to punish Zorro, a heursslent. es 
o in reality is the caballero, Don Diego Vega, with the interests of the 
common - people ae heart) that had interfered with the crooked politics of Spanish California au 
of more than a hundred years ago, Barbados, a pirate, is given permission to attack and sack the _ 

vise of Reina de Los Angeles, This he may do with the assurance of no soldier interference, for _ 

he garrison under Captain Ramon has been ordered away for the night. Pie 
the pirate’s, but Captain Ramén asks as his share that Lolita Pulido, fiancée of Zorro, be abducted 
and carried aboard the pirate boat. In looting the village, a sacred goblet is stolen from the 
church, whose priest, Fray Felipe, takes an oath that he will not reénter the edifice until he 
btains the cup. Don Diego Vega (Zorro) is giving his friends a bachelor dinner when the pirates 
break in upon them, and in the fight. that. follows, slashes his mark—a “ 7, "—on Barbados’s. fore-. 
ead. The pirates escape, using the only horses in town; Fray Felipe asks Zorro for aid in his. 
q quest ; and at that moment a servant from the outlying home of Lolita Pulido brings word of the 
poe . eg the ques a. left in the ln Zorro aks a dash for the coast Us : 


The loot is to be 


tricks the pirates into believing — that the ship is haunted; Barbados, who alone disbelieves, aig’ 
fearful when he learns. that the sacred goblet is aboard. With the coming: of morning Zorro is 


Meanwhile, fast ore ee 


had been a leader when there was an enter- ae 


_ prise that called for hard riding and hard 
- fighting in the bright face of danger. ey 
Captain Ramén was. not to be found, 
and Sergeant Gonzales had ridden away 
with the soldiers. So Don Audre noised it 
abroad that he and his friends intended 
pursuing the pirates as speedily as possible, se 
and made a quick search for mounts. ee 


87 | 


the horses were a sorry lot when compared 


attire, retaining the splendid costumes they 


~ had been wearing at Don Diego’s bachelor — 
feast and with their jeweled ewords at their 


sides, they rode up the slope and took the 
trail that would carry them to the sea. 

_ Don Audre decided against following the 
pirates’ tracks. He knew that they would 
reach the coast long before the caballeros, 


and wotild embark. Don Diego would do 
_ what he-could, which would be little. 


And 
Don Audre realized that their only hope 
was to get to the trading schooner, put out 


“Gn it, and make an attempt to overtake 


Barbados and his evil crew. 
They rode with what speed they could, 


_ shouting at their poor mounts and at one 


- another, along the slopes, down the dusty 
trails: and so fiward the distant sea. 


Sia the Pulido Aacienda, but ignored it. 
Don Audre Ruiz knew where the trading 


schooner would be anchored, some miles to 


‘the south of where the pirate ship un- 
doubtedly had touched, and that place was 
his objective. 


Hour after hour they rode, urging their. 


aoe horses to their utmost, glad that the 
moon was bright and that they could make 
as good progress as in the day. And, when 
they finally were within a couple of miles 
of the sea, and also an hour of the dawn, 
Don ‘Audre suddenly raised his hand and 
-reined 
‘stopped with him. A native was standing 
in the middle of the trail. 

Don Audre approached him slowly: iad 
on the hilt of his dagger. There were some 
_matives who were not to be trusted. But 
when he drew near he recognized the fellow 
as one who had worked at his father’s ha- 
 cienda. — 

- “What do you here?” Don Audre de- 
manded. 


“JT saw the sefor coming from. the dis- 
- tance with his friends, ” the native answer- 


ed. “I have news.’ 

Pee Speak! ” oa 

_ “T was coming across ae hills, seiior, 
and saw v the spats en : 


: " ARGOSY-ALLSTORY. WEEKL! 
They | es enough, nipspnies but. 


killed one of the pirates. 


They 
crossed the trail of the pirates who had 


in his horse, and those behind 


somewhere down the coast. 
trading schooner and pursue! | 


- them again. 


through the moonlight down the sk 
toward them. When he saw. 


a. « Ha! Talk k quic mae A C ire KUIZ 
- manded. ey Be aera 

to the caballeros’s own, which the pirates — 
had stolen. And withotit changing their 


coe ‘went into niding, lest they abe me. a 
They had good horses: and much tet also s 
a girl—” bins on 
“Tell us of that!” : 

= ee qt was the sefiorita Don Dee oa 
expects to wed,” the native said. “ They 
took her with them to the shore, and pres- 
ently more pirates came from Reina de — 
Los Angeles. They went aboard their 
ship, taking the senorita and ad loot with 
them.” 


wens 


“What else?” Le oe 


“ There was a man appeared, s ‘senor, ond 
at got a aege 
of him, Don Audre, and it was a Zorro, 


~ the one that—”’ 


“Ha! Zorro!” so ee shricked, 
quickly!” 

“He ran from. them, and they gave up 
the pursuit. But when the boats started — 
from the land, he dived» into the sea and ~ : 
swam after them. “And he did not re- 
turn!” : 


cc * Speake 


“Then is he abdard the pirate craft!” : : 


Don Audre declared. Bead % 
“The pirate as ee to the south, 
senor.” 
x28 00d 7?» Autee cried: ag Rana you 
anything of the trading schooner?” 9° 
_ “Si, senor! She is anchored straight 
ahead, and the men expect to start for 
Reina de Los oe in ame ee to 


- trade.’’ r 


“ They will noe ‘though they do’ cou” 
know it.” Don Audre said. “ Here is gold 
for you, fellow. Ha! So the pirate ship | 


_ sailed to the south. That. means that the 


rogues are going to their hidden rendezvous - oe 
We'll get the | 
Forward!” " 
But, as they would have started, Don 
Audre Ruiz raised a hand and spe eee 
From the rear had come the 
beating of a horse’s hoofs. Don “Audre — : 
motioned to the caballeros, and they scat-_ : 
tered-to either side of the road and pre- i 
pared to receive the newcomer. ae Samii 
_ Nearer grew the beating of hoe and 
horseman appeared, - riding - ‘frantic: all 


oe up, an 

shower of gravel and sand and dust. 
reckless rider was Sergeant Gonzales. 3 
“Ha, senores!? he called. | wae have 
| overtaken you ‘Bnally, it appears.” cy 
“And to what end?” Don Audre Ruiz 
Lee asked, urging his horse forward and glaring 

at the soldier. ‘ You have news?” 

“Not so, sefor! I come in search of it. 
ae T returned to Reina de Los Angeles with 
my troopers to learn of the pirates and 
_ what they had done. 
-. your departure, so left my men ‘and rode 
after you. Captain Ramon was not at the 
 presidio. As the next soldier of rank— 
“Tt is in our minds to get the trading 


schooner and give pursuit,” Ruiz told him. 
“That is a worthy idea!” Sergeant Gon- 


ee: declared. “Too long have these 
bloody pirates infested our shores. Meal 
- mush and goat’s milk! Let us go forward!” 


ha os 


manded, hotly. “ This is a private rescue 
party of caballeros, I would have you 
_ know, and not a detachment of the Govern- 
—or’s men! We have pmal love for the Gov- 
- ernor!” 
er Though I wear his uniform, I say the 
same thing,” Sergeant Gonzales declared. 
“But I am after pirates! I care not who 
Be “commands, so that I get a chance at a pi- 


me 


rate with my trusty blade! Ha! When I 


‘meet a pirate face to face—”’ 


_“ Spare us. ‘your boasting!” Don Audre 


: said, 
po ey Boasting?” shrieked the sergeant. 
Pees Boasting? Perchance you would like to 

cross blades with me in answer to that in- 
eo euler”. 

-. “You are ae in “making the challenge, 
knowing that I would not stoop to do so,” 
Don Audre said. : 
 “ And you are safe in Reheiie, having 
ee the ability to hide behind your gentle 
on 2 blood!” the sergeant returned. 

fe ee Sep ore 


ot}. 


_ Sergeant Gonzales urged his mount closer 


: o ri that of Don Audre, but the expression in 
the sergeant’s face had changed peculiarly, 
and his countenance did not ‘show rage. 

4. “Senor, it is, true,” Sergeant | Gonzales 


@# 


eee ad their okist ina 
‘The 


I learned, also, of . 
‘your pardon,’ Don Audre ‘said, 


nee Are you seeking to take command of — 


- this” expedition?” Don Audre Ruiz de-_ roared, grinning broadly. 


them there in the darkness. | 
Ruiz gasped in astonishment when he Tec- ee 
ognized old Fray Felipe. | ae 
“We left you in the town, pave pr oe ah 
‘“And how is it that we now find ee 
Is this some sort of a mira- 
‘ele? eg ! 


observed,“ ft “ that ! am but a ia oldice ae le departed the town while you Sore 


leon blue blood i in my veins. My aden: 
“was a butcher and my mother’s father 
-- raised swine. 


But Don Diego Vega has 
been good enough to term himself my 


I trust the sewor will | 
my betters. 
But I ride!” 


Don Audre Ruiz bent ea. and 
searched the sergeant’s face by the light of © 


the one torch the company had hae 
Then he extended his hand. 


“ Sergeant Gonzales, it is for me to ask 
grandly. 
‘“‘T would not be worthy the blood in my | 
veins did I do less. 


(5 "ial 


mon was not at the presidio. 


currence. 
report I return.” 


friend. And now that he is in peril, I ride 
_with his other friends to his rescue, and the _ 

rescue of his lady! 
not misunderstand! I do not seek to equal 
If I am not good enough £0; : 
ride with you, caballero, then I Hide by ye, | 

self! 


ND. 


Any friend of fe “ 
Diego Vega is welcome on this expedition. — 
But, have you leave of absence?” 

I took it!” Sergeant Gonzales _ 

a Captain Rao 
Being the 
next in rank, I ordered myself to set out 
on the trail and get a full report of the oc- 
‘When I am able to make that 


~“ Ride you with us!” Don Aude said: aC 


‘‘ Thus we have the sanction of the Soldiery 


and official approval of our deeds.” 


“TJ shall approve anything that has todo 
with causing the death of pirates!” Ser- ray 
geant Gonzales declared. : ce 

The moon disappeared entirely, and thee 
night was dark. They rode forward slowly 
now, careful not to get off the trail, but 
they did not have much farther to 200 
Soon they came to the crest of a hill, and | 
below them they heard the hissing sea, and 
saw the lights of a ship riding at anchor a. Be 
short distance from the shore. ao 
_ Down to the surf they urged thelr ce 
mounts. And there they met with another _ 
For a horseman was awaiting 
Don Audre 


surprise. 


said. 
you here? 


0 


- plained. 


arms, and I was to have married them to- : 


feo 4 


x wel searching ion scabs me oe Felipe « ex- a ci 
me “T got a mount for myself and and 
came ahead, because I cannot ride like the 

Wind, as do you young caballeros. | 

in my mind that you would make for the . 
_ trading schooner. 
much.” : 


T heard you say as 


“But why nae you or Don kate 
wanted to know. 

“T have known Don Diego Vega and the 
little seforita since they were babes in 


23 day,” the old fray replied, 


“But fighting is not your forte!” Don 
-Audre declared. “You are old, and you 


é wear a gown. Do you remain behind and 


‘pray for our success, and let us wield the 


blades! That were better, fray.” 


““T am willing to make my prayers. But 


, y * have taken a vow,” F ray Felipe replied. 
“TI must return the golden goblet the pi- 


| rates stole from the church.” : 


ec 


He is coming ashore now in one of his 
Thus time will be saved.” 


- CHAPTER XII. 


_ TRAGEDY ALA: DISTANCE. 


- gathered near the water line. In 


i forward and met the boat at the water’s 
3 edge and greeted the schooner’s captain as 


he stepped to land. He was a regular 
trader who carried goods overland from the a ly 
sea to Reina de Los Angeles. every now and 
He traveled as far as San Diego de 


then. 


: Alcala | to the south, ane as far as say Fran- 


It was — 


he said. 


miles of you,” Don Audre told him 


‘Los Angeles. 
spasengend — carried — lo seiorita, 
Ae Pen you would go with us?” Den 1 this 
: ane asked. : 
MOSH T already have nineties with 


. ‘the captain of the trading schooner, senor. swore. 


and possibly managed to get aboard thei eS 


0 = has sailed ont this time. peat be n' 


SHE caballeros dismounted stiffly and 


| from the distant trading schooner a 
Me et ‘was coming, driven over the choppy 
water by silent oarsmen. 

men were in her, and these flaring torches. 
~ touched the sea with streaks of flame. 

: They approached the shore carefully, and — 
on guard, as though fearing some trap set 

ae by thieves, and by the light of the torches e¢ 

those on the land could see that the men 

S in the boat were heavily armed. ae 

Don Audre Ruiz and Fray Felipe went — 


Half a dozen 


sie process hie recip made 1 


Sen 


peeie you aees | oat er pee yanhahe way in Nee 
the night to have first choice of. one ee oo: 
of goods?” a ages 

‘Don Audre Ruiz told bent only Bey 
want your ny to -apiee a paw craft!” oe 


. Si hod belly iin half : iz oe 


“ Early in the night they raided Reina de 
‘They also raided the Pulido 


day.” a 
oH By the saints! ” he’ sce S| 
“They stole the bride-to-be 
Senor Zniaee Is he here with you?” 

“He followed them, going ahead of u 


ship,” Don Audre explained. — he pirate 


it may vy soa ae eee at fern.” oe = & 
“ How many rascals in the pirate crew?? 
the oe of the ‘schooner gee : 


concerning the matter. 
je Senores, Ti am — 
Said. 


rare and Pea you ae 
Bisa ere ns 


= 08 profit, ” the: captain declared. 
thieves, and I admire honest men! Ihave 
many friends i in Reina de Los Angeles, some 
of whom probably have suffered at the 
hands of these pirates. And, above all, I 
did: admire the exploits: of this Sefior Zorro, 
aS 8S). Don Diego was called. It will be a 
| Lees senores, to aid you in this.” 
Aa Rte called to his men, and they signaled 
ee to the ship with their torches, Out of the 
darkness and across the tumbling sea came 
‘more boats from the schooner. The cabal- 
- feros turned their horses adrift, knowing 
that they would be picked up and returned, 
- made certain that they had daggers and 
swords handy, and got quickly into the 
- boats and put out to the ship. | 
Sergeant Gonzales and F ray Felipe, by 


ie accident, were placed in the same craft, 


sitting side by side on one of the wide 
_ thwarts. Sergeant Gonzales observed the 
yey fray carefully from the corners of his eyes. 


He The sergeant wished to talk, having kept 


“silent for some minutes, and the fray was 
the nearest man he ier: 
“Never did I think to join hands with 
+ you. in an enterprise, fray/” the sergeant 
said, puffing out his cheeks. “If I am not 
Sir badly mistaken, you are the gowned one 
who stopped me in the plaza on a certain 
occasion, and made remarks about soldiers 
_ drinking too much wine at the posada. Ha! 
> But pirates’ raids cause rescue parties, and 
~ rescue parties cause strange comrades!” 
? ‘“‘T am appreciating the fact,” Fray Fe- 
< lipe replied quietly and with a smile. 
“So they stole your sacred goblet, did 
- they?” Sergeant. Gonzales said smoothly. 
_ © Fray, when I have rescued the senorita, 
aided Don Diego to escape, and annihilated 
. the pirates: ‘with my blade, then will I re- 
gain your goblet for you! Steal church 
- goblets and brides, eh? Ha! Meal mush 
and goat’s milk!” 


“Tf your sword arm is half as eae as. 


peur tongue, senor,’ ’ Fray Felipe rebuked 


_ibim gently, “ then the paar are as Beod 
- men aloft discovered a sail. 


as. dead already!”’ : 
~ Sergeant Gonzales whirled upon him. 
on Hal ETE aes from, a. i Ste 


ns VENTURES OF ZORRO. 
on fray! fis weed 


iat not ee it ae the ope tation: 
“T detest: 


‘out the insult with a thrust? <A caballero 
insults me and then refuses to fight be- 


cause of the noble blood in his veins and 
the poor swill in mine! A fray insults me—_ 


and I cannot fight a man who wears a 
‘gown! Meal mush and goat’s milk! But 
wait until we meet up with these pirates! 
Let a pirate but insult me, and—ha! My — 
blade shall be bathed in blood!” 
Sergeant Gonzales turned away Je 
to nurse his wrath, and Fray Felipe smiled 


and his eyes twinkled. He waited a mo-— 


ment, then touched the sergeant on the 
shoulder. 


_ “ Soldiers and frailes alike are needed in 7 : 
_the world,” Fray Felipe said. 


times when a hardy soldier should be gen- 


tle—and even there are times when a a 


should fight. 
a Pr0y,”. 
“you are a noble fellow, after all! 


Let us be friends!” _ 
Sergeant Gonzales declared: 
if fen 


give you for what you said about drinking © 


wine. When the muss commences, fray, get - 
you behind me. My. sword shall. a 
you, fray!” 
“T thank you,” Fray Felipe said. « “And 
I shall shield you in turn with my prayers.” 
“ Prayers may have power,” Sergeant 


Gonzales told him, “‘ but when it comes to - : 


fighting pirates give me my trusty blade! — 
Fray, a pirate has not sense enough to 


know when a prayer ‘is directed. against - 


him! ui 


torches. 
and the captain and Don Audre Ruiz held 
a long conference. Then there | came. a 
volley jot orders, the anchor came up and 
the sails filled, and the schooner crept off — 
the shore and away from the land: through © 


| the black night. 


Straight out to sea they oe pee 
headway, and in time a faint streak of 
light showed across the land and the dawn 
came. Caballeros and crew strained their © 
eyes and swept the sea in every direction. 
And finally the sharp eyes of one ee Hs 


“ There: are y 


- The course of the trading schooner was — 


: 5 


are Is it ee. for ee 
to get insulted where and when I can wipe © 


\ 


Soon they came alongside the schooner - 
and mounted to the deck by the ener | 
The boats were swung aboard, | 


changed, and the chase began. Nearer 


their quarry they a as he sun ‘came Re pie Me 
- up and bathed the sea and the land, gis oe aime 


- tening through the haze. Glasses. were — 


-eled at the distant craft. 


 “ She is the pirate!” the schooner’ S cap- | 


_tain declared. “ Her flag of iniquity flies 

from her mast!” 

He bellowed another volley of orders to’ 

his crew, and they crowded on all sail. 
They rushed about the schooner, preparing 

her for the battle. The eager caballeros 
-Jooked to their blades, the crew to their 


i cutlasses. - 


Ot Zorro is: Sooaed that. pratt he Sceti 
: know that his friends are near at hand for — 
the rescue,” Don Audre said. 

_ And then it was that they got out a sail 


and painted a gigantic Z upon it, and sent — 


it aloft. It was their banner of battle, a 
_ flag of war that betokened legal allegiance 
to aman and a cause. 
Ms Courage and swift work Ge it!” the 
-schooner’s captain told Don Audre. 


has had dealings with pirates before, hence 
each man will fight with the strength of 
_ five. And.you and your friends, Don Au- - 
dre, have good reason for fighting like 
Me fiends ¥. 
“We are Ones to do it,” Don Audre 
ete “ Think you that we can overhaul 
ae the pirate?’ as 
“Tt is but a question oe time,” the cap- 
| tain declared. ‘ The pirate sails prettily, 
but her bottom is foul. I can tell that 
‘much at this distance. . 
_ to keep a ship in perfect shape. And this 
little schooner of mine is a swift craft and 
in prime condition.” 
They gained steadily, and micawwidle ‘hie: 
watched the distant pirate ship continually. 


They saw that there was some sort of a. 


‘tumult on board. Don Audre Ruiz, stand- 
- ing at the rail near the bow, with a glass 
a glued to his eye, watched carefully. 
“Tt is probable that Sefior Zorro is fight- 
g the entire pirate company,” he -an- 
aeled: “T can see men running about 


the rigging. ‘Let us dist that we re be 


De, in time.” 
Sergeant Gonuaes, cen near ‘nits 
uttered an pee dias sap bein of Fray 


in a fime rage, and mec “it i on their is 


“We 
are greatly outnumbered. But my crew 


Pirates are too lazy 


rate! ” he riches siete abot n 
arage. “ This for a pirate! Hal”? : 
“ Save your breath and your strength,” o 
Don Audre advised him. x eager have — : 
need of them both soon.” 
“Did you hear that, “fray?” Sergeant 
Gonzales demanded, whirling upon old > 
Felipe. ‘“ More insults, and I cannot avenge — oe 
them! A caballero insults me and will not 
fight, and I cannot fight a fray! By the 
time we clash with these pirates Eg shall. be 


worthless bodies. Ha!” 
Don Audre Ruiz gave ‘= gasp and called 
some of the caballeros tohis side. 
“Look!” he directed. “ They are mak- 
ing some poor devil Wolke the Lescie y 
the saints, tis Zorro!” * 
ue Zorro!” ” the others. cried. 
“Look! And the little senorita a is stand- 
ing at the rail, forced to watch!” 
- There was a moment of horrified silenc 
The face of Dom Audre Ruiz was white as 
he contemplated the fate of his friend. The 
caballeros said not a word, but those. who 
had glasses watched, and the others strained : 
their eyes in an. effort 1G. Se@5 45 
_ And then Don Audre Rae gave a a To 
ay of honor and sumed sea ly x 


longer. ae eu 
What he ee seen hed fee oe 
There were traces of iain in is eyes, and — 
his veite choked) <i see 
“ He is gone!” Don Arabia saic 
Diego, my friend! 


— now! ne 


den tears i in as eyes, bee Se ieies 
them away roughly. and b = 
- Diego gone? e sa 
blade be thrust. as. it never ha 7 
before! - Now, by. the sai 
His vow ended: noas choke ‘of 
es i turned oi ie Don 


eae ee | CHAPTER, xiv. 


OUT OF: THE DEPTHS. 


oO YMILING in the face of death, Seftor 
') Zorro yet battled to keep. from.show- 
"ing his genuine emotions, because of 
‘the presence of the seforita. But in that 

“ : awful moment when he stood upon the 
- plank, looking first at the evil faces of Bar- 
-bados and Sanchez, and then at the agon- 


- ized countenance of Senorita Lolita Pulido, : 


he knew what torture meant. 

It was not that Sefior Zorro was afraid 
oP death in itself—a thing that must come 
_ to every human being in the end. But his 
agony came from a knowledge of what’ he 
would leave behind when he-took the plunge 
cae the sea. 

- The woman he hea hoped to make his 
ee his friends, his father, his estate— 


_ he was leaving than all for thé Great Un- 


known. And che. was young, and had not 
— lived his fill of life. Besides, he was leav- 
ing the senorita in grave danger, 
a a aly hope that his friends in the vessel be- 
hind would be able to be of service to her, 
and that aa would know how to” BVEnEE 
ee mae 
Barbados gave his last mocking laugh, 
and Sefior Zorro felt the plank tipping. 


He felt himself losing his balance. The 


heavy weight on his wrists was almost bend- 

ing him backward. He knew how swiftly it 

would carry him down into the depths of 

: - the sea. Then would come a brief and use- 

. * less struggle, he supposed, a moment of 
_ horror—and the end! 

His eyes met those of the senorita yet 

again. And then it seemed that everything 

oe gave way beneath — and he shot down- 

ward. “ 

There came a ae ee of water as he 

- struck the surface—he felt its sudden chill 

Sand then the waves closed over his head. 

; He was a famous swimmer, but no man 


. his wrists, and | those wrists lashed behind 


Al his back. < 
Mechanically ‘Seior ‘Zorro “protected 


He could | 


can swim with a heavy bar of metal tied 


ert 


efor a. deep dive. He drew air into his 
lungs until it seemed that they would burst. 


cae as” ee struck the water, as ‘uot < . 


‘He kicked in vain against the down-pulling _ 


power of the heavy weight. 
down he went into the depths until the 


* light from the surface faded and he found 


himself in darkness. 


Sefior Zorro prayed and worked at ae s 
He jerked his wrists from > 
side to side behind his back, trying to — 
He expelled a tiny bit — 
of air now and then as he descended, but ie 


same instant. 
force them apart. 


retained it as much as possible, 


_ Often he had played at remaining as” : 
long as possible beneath water, but it is _ 
one thing to do so when a man has the © 


Down and © 


inowledae that he can spring to the surface a 


at any time, and quite another when he has 


reason. to” disve that he never ' will reach 


the surface again at all. 


Yet he continued to struggle as he ok js 


downward. 
eyes now, 
scenes aaenied to flit before him. Pe 


life. : no 
“Dios!” he thought. “Tf. this” be ae 
Aeath : Paihia 


Another tug he gave at his wrists. 
man who had lashed the heavy weight there 
had not done his work well. 
was too busy watching Barbados and fear- 


ing him. Perhaps he had held a sneaking 
admiration for this Sefior Zorro, who had ~ 
offered battle to an entire ship’s company. 
However, the rope that held the set o 


gave a trifle. 


Sefior Zorro, in his agony, reafeed that. Ae 
He tugged again, and then pressed his 


Red flashes were before his e 
and a multitude of faces and . 


In that awful instant he relived half his : 


Perhaps he | 


palms close together and drew in his 


wrists as much as possible. 
weight, 


felt an immediate relief. 
had happened. 
battle to reach the surface. 


together behind his back. 


He kicked and struggled and shot up i 
ward. He expelled more of the precious air e : 


his lungs retained. His chest was burning, 


his ears were ringing, a was mage oe ine 


Rae 


The heavy 
dragging downward, pulled the — 
loose loop over the wrists and hands. Zorro _ 
He realized what 
And then he began his ~ 
The weight — 
was gone, but his wrists were still, lashed 


ib 


oe conscious. eee of he pressure. sof the : Be 


water he had: been forced to: endure. - Ss 


He saw a glimmer of light, but knew 


‘that ‘the surface was yet far away. And 
it occurred to him that even the surface 
did not mean life. For his wrists were yet 
bound behind him, and was miles noe 
the shore. 
On he went, up and up, ‘struggling oa 
os He heploed at his wrists until they 
‘were raw and bleeding, but to no avail. 
_ Those who had lashed his wrists had done 
etter than the one who had fastened. the 
weight to them. 

And finally he gave a oe struggle, a 
last kick, and felt ae blessed air striking 
upon his face. 


He fought to get into the proper posi- 


tion for resting as much as he could. He 
oe afloat, and he drew in great gasps of 
air, and finally reduced his breathing to 
normal, And then, as he rose on the crest 
of a wave, he looked around as well as he 
could... ; ie 

‘The pirate ship was some dejan. away, 
- sailing slowly before a gentle breeze. Sefior 
_ Zorro found himself floating in her wake, 
‘He could see men ‘Tushing around her deck 
_and up into her rigging, but at the distance 
- could not guess their tasks. 


_ The wave dropped him and lifted ‘ies | 


- again, spinning him halfway around. Sefior 
- Zorro gasped at the risk of swallowing a 
- portion of salt water. 
him was the other craft, the one with the 


_ gigantic LZ up on the sail. ——e saw that ne 


5 was directly in her path. 


‘Not much hope summed | in his breast, oA | 


f the spirit of combat still lived. He would 
not give up so long as there was the sigkes | 
est chance. 


| the bottom of the sea. 


- Those on the approaching ship. did ae 


“see him, for they were watching the pirate 


craft and preparing for the battle that was 


to come. 
He hailed. those on Seed. but. ie voice 


was. drowned by the roar of the water | 
He saw that 
she would strike him, and kicked frantically 


against the schooner’s bows. 


to. work himself to— one side of the track 


she was, rie a Another Augie: ahead 


‘ing how precarious was. bis. ‘Position. — ‘He 


_How to reach the bowsprit he could not 


‘his hands unbound. 


Bearing down upon 
‘tain his position. 


‘He would fight—fight—until, ae 
based he sank for the last time toward — 


up, shaded fine sihirted. roma a ad 
he saved himself from the depths, he won- 
dered, to be crushed senseless by the bow 
of the craft chat carried his friends? Then 
she was upon him. He rose with the crest 
of a wave and was hurled at the bow. a 

He saw an anchor chain that was loose- 
_ ly looped and a dragging line. If he could ey 
but catch one of those and make his w v ney, an 
to the deck, there might be some « Seer 
Once more ‘the sea whirled him ae ‘east a 
him forward. He came against the swing- : 
ing loop of anchor chain with a crash, 
grasped it, was lifted and mapped “but 
held on! on 


For a moment ie noe panting, rea iz- 


threw one leg around the swinging chain. 


fathom. Those above would pay no at- 
tention to him, and could. not hear him if 
he hailed. And to climb that swinging lo loop 
of chain would be a task at an scpeaiel with 


The bow of the ship gece, war Sefior 
Zorro felt himself soused beneath the water 
for an instant. He gripped the chain with _ 
his hands and his leg and fought to main- _ 

His arms were aching, eh 
and the chain had cut through his clothing _ 
foe and was mest at t his - Once oe 


fully wie his ae Peenete gamer 


One of 1 Jinks: of Ag chain, he = 


‘ x ke iin 


fuline ! 
entirely, for « a sen 
isha: 


. - edge of the chain link. . 
He glanced | ahead. ‘The ee were not 


far apart now, and the ‘schooner swung a . 


2 a to starboard, so as to bear down upon 
the pirate craft from. a more advantageous 
: a) amples: Zorro worked frantically, and after 
a time he felt the rope give. His wrists 
were raw and paining. His leg was bleed- 
i ibe already. — There were pains in his head, 
and his vision was es but tape sang 
within him once more. | 
ede He sawed and He and once more he 
sree glanced ahead. It would not be long now 
_ before the ships clashed. He wanted to be 
up on the deck, normal breath in his nos- 
-trils and the sword of Zorro in his hand, 


ays 


deck of the pirate craft and to the seno- 
_rita’s side. 

q The rope gave again. Sefior Zorro was 
spe forced to rest for a moment, leaning back 
- on the chain. A wave swept him to one 
_ side, and he thought for an instant that 
he was gone. But he regained his balance 
and continued his sawing. 

- And presently he knew that he was free. 
Me The rope dangled from one wrist only. He 
gave an exclamation of delight and thanks, 
gripped the chain, and turned over. He 


cee 


-. moment, gathered breath and courage, and 
: commenced — the perilous ascent of the 
chain 6s 

i ee was a painful and difficult task. -Sefior 
Zorro set his teeth into his lower lip and 
struggled upward foot by foot. 
“ ing chain, slippery, from the sea, threat- 
ened to. pitch him back into the water. 

_ Every few feet he was obliged to stop, to 
gasp for breath and close his eyes for a 


eye 


hegeee 


moment because the pain in his wrists and 


3 - a leg made him weak with nausea. 
He came within a short distance of the 


. vessel, slipped back, and forced his way 
upward again. And finally he grasped with 


one hand the chain port and held on. His 
hope had increased now. Nothing would 
poe take him loose his hold, he told himself. 
A moment he rested, then forced his way 
. upward eres 


- to aid hisefriends, to fight his way to the 


regarded his bleeding wrists, hesitated a 


The swing- © 


‘The » schooner was es 


: ae to ihe vicate ae now. On ihe deck 
- above him Sefior Zorro could hear Don 
Ke Pilling a ‘rope across the ‘rough 


Audre Ruiz shrieking instructions to the 


— caballeros Cast the captain nouns to coi 


crew. 

He managed to-get up to ‘ee butt of the 
bowsprit, and Whe. safe from the sea, he | 
rested for a moment again. 


feet, ready to spring down to the deck. 
His hand went down to whip the shed 


of Zorro from its scabbard. The schooner 


yawed suddenly as her helmsman fought — 
to get a position of advantage. The han 
jib swung back, mnippee by the angry — 
wind. 


Senor Zorro was lookiug doses at me 


deck, and he did not see his danger. Don 
Nee Ruiz turned at the instant, shrieked, 
and rubbed his. eyes. 

** Zorro!” he cried. 


Y 


He was seen from the deck of the pirate 2 


craft, too. 
Barbados and Sanchez cach sieht of 
him. Sanchez crossed himself quickly, and 


Zorro’s body, knocked him from his pre- 
carious perch, and hurled him once more | 
into the Seat | ot 


CHAPTER XV. . 


A SHOW OF GRATITUDE, 


The two ships : 
would crash together in a minute or so, he 
saw. He raised his head weakly, and took 
a deep breath, and then struggled to his 


the face of Barbados turned white. ie 


fom Se 


And then the jib cracked against Sefor — 


ig Sep 


HE schooner sailed on, and ‘came 


against the pirate ship with a crash. 


But here was a battle unlike the 

| al one when honest men met pirates. | : 
As a usual thing, the pirates could be ex- | 
pected to board and slay without mercy, ee 
loot, and then either to destroy the ill- — 
fated vessel or take it away a prize. And — 
the honest men could be expected only to — 
offer what defense they could. But here ~ 


was a case where the honest men were 


more than willing to carry the fight to he” a 
pirates. For Don Audre Ruiz and his ~ 
caballero friends had seen Seftor Zorro walk _ 
the plank, and also o they Tove to rescue a 


lady. 


Bue ‘Hoth cape found PERE ONS on 


: : concerted at the outset. Don Audre ee 


: glancing toward the bow of the schooner, 


Se 


was sure that he saw Sefor Zorro standing 


ee against _ a background of uk and 


was Baul 


es “Tis the spirit of Zorro come to aid us!” 
, Don Audre cried. 
oe ment, waving his hand at me and reaching 
© dor his ‘blade! 
| with ust”: 


-“T saw him for a mo- 
The spirit of Zorro fights — 


The cabaileros were not certain what he 


aeak but they cheered his words and_ 


. Ee toward the rail, 
blades ready to be dyed a crimson. 


their gleaming 
Fray 
Felipe knelt-beside the mast in prayer. But 


Sergeant Gonzales, standing with his feet 


_ saw Don Diego, 
? saints.” 


: rates did not rush as was their custom. 


him: e 


wide apart and his .sword in his hand, 


stared foolishly toward the bow and gasped 

his astonishment and fear. — 

- “T saw him!” the sergeant shrieked. “I 
my friend! By the 


But the pi-_ 
For 
« teat had clutched at their superstitious na- 
- tures, even. as. it had clutched at Barbados 
- and Sanchez, his evil lieutenant. Ses 


The ships crashed together. 


not Load ‘his intelligence. Barlados en 
en had seen Sefor Zorro standing against 
the sky. And how may a man do that 
~ when he has been sent to the bottom of 
the sea with a heavy ies fastened to 


ott Piends. of hell! * ailaae screed. 


Saat This Zorro must be a demon! ” 

© We cannot fight against ghosts!” ee 
chez aaa _ “We are lost before we com-- 

~ mence.” _ : 


‘Barbados seemed to come to himself and 
pee off his terror in part. He instantly | 
‘was eager to win free from the trading © 
schooner. He did not. fear the caballeros, 


who were greatly outnumbered now, but he ~ 


_ did fear the supernatural. He forgot the 
chance for murder and her and wanted 


only to get away. 


Barbados shrieked his siiceinads and | 
the half- stupefied ‘pirates ran to execute 
them. The lee craft Ghee ie from 


had been done. 


The atte oe uae nes aes f 
schooner’s crew waited, eager for the ‘ 
ships to come together again, that they 
might engage the pene and BS to vic 
LOR 2 4s : 
Barbados howled more epiaiiatls: ‘From 
the pirate ship came a rain of fire balls, 
and flaming torches were hurled. - Te was — 
a favorite pirate trick, and the men knew. ee 
what their commander wanted. Clouds: a oe: 
‘pungent smoke rolled across the deck of eos 
schooner. : 

The caballeros gasped 2 and foe to ee 
to the clean, pure air. 


Their nostrils and 
throats were raw, their eyes stinging. — 

Through the dense smoke they we see 
little. The pirate ship gradually was 
lengthening the distance between her and 
the trading shone lacs pirates < 7 me 


For the walle: at the hee were 
wrapped in flames, and bits of them fell, 
—- to the deck belo Ww. Flames s licked 


seares be ra 
“ She’s ie away!” ” Dow Paes Rui 
cried. “ She’s running from us!” 

There seemed to be no question about it 
now. The pirates. were hurrying | away 
_ without ‘giving battle. And the ‘Tag | 
caballeros wanted battle, and they emem- 
ered that the senorita was yet on 1€ Pp: 
rate crake” 

~The captain was” “one Po rhe. 
and the men were fighting the Taging 
flames. 23 he caballeros, forgetting th eli 
‘silks and satins and plumes, ran to hel 
Here was a foe more satus e than 
rates of the open eas ee 
The schooner drifted with th 
the wind in the wake of the 
The smoke. drifted away 
fire was extinguished. (¢ 
was taken of the dam: 

Tt did not amor so. 
_ the ° rigging t had 3) 


ured to any 


running out to sea once 


they. have na Tan idea poie: Their 
behavior astounds me; they acted as if 
they had seen a ghost!” 

“And so did I!” Don Audre declared. 
ae that, for 3 an instant, I saw Sefior 


a, a 


init iii he was gone!” ee 


nt onzales shouted. “ He was here to 

dus! Man. or spirit, T know not—but 
; here! And= now he has disap- 
ma ye. a d 


, Tsore erendsbip with you, put. 


aS Sealer a — ace es ux a 


a mere spark again. 


ahs, Se 


I oo from the first. ordeal had - 
rt e ‘moment. He had 


Pirate craft was chia 
4 Re - and 4 . 


foul torn away when the ships. had crashed 


" “By the ‘saints, I saw i non LY Ger- < 


) ment. Far Saeed he — see a ainty. streak 


smiled a sorry smile. 


2 that had been in his heart dwindled 


His unexpected piace tito the: sea before 


d Congres he ‘could he | 
ntage she was at some 


Nae pe pee etd a spar ere sti 


pa He struggled through the ‘swirl. 
ing water and a to. ooniee ate and 


gasping, eerie pee ee 
too ery to signal his friends, and he ie 
doubted whether Lous would s see him, did he 
oe So. 


peeite to ye his consciousness, ie. his 
eyes and forcing himself to breathe: nor- 
mally. When’some strength had returned | 
to him he sat upright and looked across” 
the sea. nie pirate crait was in the dis 


some et ‘be sills in: aie was cnibtie, 
away from him rapidly. Sefior Zorro gave 
thanks for that—his friends wert not de 
serting the senorita. 2 : 
He began to take stock of his poedics . 


phe his ie ained him. fie ana 
pith, see a of the on or the sun 


Sefior Zor sat “up on the spar land 
He made sure that 
his blade still remained at hisside, 
“Sword of Zorro, we are in Z ‘Sorry 
state!” he declared. “This is an emer- 
gency such as never have we faced before. 
- But. we must win through!” fee) 
A moment he Hesitated: and then, as 
_ though to give courage to himself he raised 
is voice again, this time in his song: Oe 


# 


Atencion! A caballero’ Ss near— ae 


But his voice broke, and he told hinaselt 
that he was a fool to attempt to sing out 
there in the wild waste of waters, clinging 
to a spar. Far better to concern himsel 
about getting to the land. eames we 

Sefior Zorro rested a “abort: time lo oer 4 
chon A the | disappearing — ships. | And Be 
Pees he —_— at sate sangre cee ao 
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+k Sword ie Zorro, we travel toward he 2 | Fo : rat ' 


east!” he Ennounced “Tf ever I touch ~ 
dry land again, there I remain for some 


time to come. This seafaring is a , Sorry 
_ business! ” 

But he said that merely to amuse him- 
self, of course. He would fare forth. to 


sea again at any time to rescue the Sefiorita 
_ Lolita, and well he knew it. He only hoped 
that Don Audre Ruiz and the others would 


be of service to her. 


‘He adjusted himself as well as he oat 


- and started to swim, clinging to the spar. 
_ That rendered his progress slow, but he did 


not dare cast it aside, for he knew that he 
never would reach the distant land. Fora 


time he swam, and then he floated on the 


spar and rested, and then urged himself to 


swim again. On and on through the hours, 
_ while the sun traveled across the heavens, 

he forced the spar through the water. 

-- It seemed to him that he was nearing 

the land, but he could not be sure. There 


- might be a treacherous current in these 


waters, against which he was expending his 
strength in vain. But he did not stop. — 


acted mechanically. Now and then pains 


shot up his legs and along his back, and 
often he swam for minutes at a time with — 


his eyes closed. He watched the sun begin 
its descent toward the sea, and yet he 
swam. bake 
_ At times songs rang through his brain, © 
at other times he caught himself mouthing 
meaningless phrases. And then he thought 
of the Seforita Lolita, and swam on. 


_ Twilight came. . The sun disappeared. 


There was a period of darkness, and then 
_ the surface of the sea was touched with the 
_ glory of the moon. Sefior Zorro could not 
see the land now, but he knew in which . 
direction it lay, and swam on, a few min- 
utes atatime. | 

And thus passed the night. But before 


the dark space just before the dawn, Sefor 


Zorro was laughing raucously, out of his 
wits. Some god of good fortune kept him 
swimming in the proper ‘direction. And 
when the sun appeared again, it brought 
a new agony to his eyes, new tortures of | 
thirst. He swallowed salt water and nn 


it out, and found that | it had made him ill. 
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“se ‘were abot him, hears’: ‘dae ee a 
him. He saw the pretty, laughing face of 
the Sefiorita Lolita in the mist that hung 
above the sea. He laughed back at her, 
and once again a his cracked voice rose in a : 
eee et aes Sg eee 

Penh oie = ‘abaltr’s wee ahr 


He felt himself grow oeay speak or 
seemed to him that the land was near at 
last, but he could not be sure. He drew 
himself upon the spar, sprawling across it. 
._ “Must—rest—” Seftor Zorro gasped. oe 

And with the gasp | he emt into uncon- 
sciousness. : 

' Back to earth he struggled as. paaiaes a 
land of hideous dreams. He tossed And 
groaned and tried to open his eyes, but felt iG 
that he could not. There seemed to bea 
roaring in his ears that was not of the sea. oe 
And finally it came to him that it wasa 
human voice, attempting to beat through 
his unconsciousness and bring him to ane 
understanding of things. — | 
“Senor! Senor—” the voice eid 

Sefior Zorro struggled yet again, groaned 
once more, and opened his eyes. But not 
into the burning glare of the open seal He 
was in cool shade, he found, and from a: 
distance came the hissing. of the surf. He 
blinked his eyes rapidly, felt something ati 
his lips, and drank ane of cP cold 
water. — 

“ Senor!” There was” ther voice again. 
“For the love of the saints, senor, come | 
back to life? is 

Full consciousness repursied to him j ina 
breath. He opened his. eyes wider and — 
struggled to sit up. Then he saw that he 
was in some sort of a poor hut, and that a 
native was beside him, with an arm beneath a 
his shoulders. 6 REN x 

“Ha!” Sefior Zorro pe ne Nee 

“ Thank the saints, SET the native : 
ea SI ae? Sd ae S 


508 ee e., 


ae on = hacienda, s sefior, ae 


‘when ‘I carry. cae to ae oe 
©. pirates, and: trade ‘them for 


& miles iene the coast, 
TI ser > are huts, and 


& hed 
eae: not meee me 
ings of ae 


I sates. ‘and 


ee have strength,” the native said, firmly. 
3 - “Then I will guide the sefor to. the spot. 
5 rca far to ‘the south itis: ten miles, and. the senor Is a "weak: : 
Man.” 


| ‘not forget what he did for them!” peer ae 


‘o ras reso of aie urging. “The pe © the get ca 
5 was upon them, superstition ee: their 
“minds. 


schooner, but Barbados continued to watch 
ee a. 


ate mie a panini shall os dome.” ic 


“ There was a pirate ship in the. offi 
ges —— Zorro insinuated. ; ne 


“ ‘The ‘sefior "must. Loe eae Ss a 2 ; 


‘Gh wil eat the ‘food! gladly,” ‘Bae re 
plied. “De you prepare it as. speedily. as ss 
possible. eines shall be an _— : 

_ ward: - | 


swered. ~ The fiends of ‘Sedior Zee. rs 


SINGING CABALLEROS. 


Gradually they eae away ‘gone ee 


Hes saw ties new sails. a 


He did not abieeint to. seine the to 

‘He knew that his men outnum- — 
“bered. those on the schooner, and he felt ‘ 
- reasonably: sure that, in an engagement, 
_ the: sete crew would | emerge victorious : 


ot 84 | 


cc proper thing was to ‘avoid the engagement 
if possible. 


“We will lose what: eee aN in the : 


wide waters,” he told Sanchez, “ and neiiee 
we will turn and go to the rendezvous. 


There we’ll unload and apportion the loot, 

and care for the wench until the man comes 
to claim her. If. we ate followed, we can 
‘outfight the caballeros on land. The ghost 


of a man drowned in the sea is ae 


on land, I have heard.” 
Se And, if they follow us ashore—” San- 
chez questioned. 
“Then we fight them, fool,” Barbados 
eo said. “Vou are still shaking like a child! 
A pirate—you? Ha! By my naked blade, 
‘you are no better than a woman in this 
business!” _ 
_. “ Men are men, but it is not in my mind 
to fight with ghosts,” Sanchez told him. 
“We are bedeviled-for some reason!” 
_. “Ha!” Barbados gasped. 
“minds me! » He turned away and walked 
the leneth of the deck, and finally came 
.across the man he sought. and drew him 
“i Saside. 
ee asked. 
es ee goblet? 
tain wishes it—” 


Si, senor! 


“ Do not even show it to oe ” Barbados 


Faceted. “JT would have you toss it 


“You have the thing yet?” he 


- said. 


Rashadss. looked: at t her for a moment, ie 
and then spoke. ee ie 
“Tn your right | mind again, a ae 
“ We are running away frora ude 
friends, and there can be no hope of rescue. 


Ste 


ea 


“It would be proper for you to make ihe 


best of it. The man for whom we have — 
stolen you perchance will ‘be kind.” > 
“ Foul beast and murderer!” the senor-— 
ita said. ne. Se ees 
Fal? Barbados ed. “ I have been : 
called worse things than that—things that — 
you do not know exists, wench! Think | 


' you to hurt my tough hide with words?” } 


_and burned my home! 
“hat Te | 


Ii the cap-— 


“Have you no manhood?” she asked. — 
“Is it an honor for a score of men to take a 
a girl captive? You struck down my father — 
You sent to his : 
death the’ man I love” 45 

“ There are other men, & said Becta : 
‘and other homes. Ane I did not. strike 
down your father—Sanchez _ did that. 
From what he tells me, the blow was not 
a fatal one.” ‘ 

“Vou are the chief 7 sailed ae and 


thieves, the one responsible, ” she said. 


into the sea, save that such an act might 


bring worse luck yet. So long as you re- 
tain it, perhaps you draw all the ill fortune 
to yonreelt Spawn of hell, if ever you 

~ come face to face with that old fray, in 


flesh or in spirit, have a look to yourself! 


For you have done an evil thing!” 
Barbados passed on, and Geseondet to 

‘the cabin where Sefiorita Lolita had been 

returned a prisoner. 

- She was as a woman stunned. She had 

fainted when Sefior Zorro had plunged into 

the sea, and Sanchez had carried her be- 


ra Words do not hurt my. tough “hide, a: 
have said. Ate were Dee for ves Da be 
calm.” 3 “ 
“Calm?” ‘The senorita ree from nee 


bunk, weak and staggering, her face white, a 


her lips trembling, a suspicion of tears in 
her eyes. “Calm?” she repeated. “ And— 


how can you expect me to be calm? ‘What — 


is there in the future for. me, ‘save dishonor — 


flow. And when she regained consciousness _ 


she remained on the bunk and groaned and. 
prayed by turns. : 
And now, when Bais opened the 


door, she sat up quickly, a look of agony 
in her face. One thing she had done— 


picked up from the floor of the cabin the 


: : + dagger that had belonged to the man Senor 
_ Zorro had slain through the crack. She- 


~ 


fe Tlovel « 


or death? When the moment comes, hy 
will not take me long to choose!” oe 8 
“Ha! When the moment comes, you, : 
may change your mind!” SR 
“‘He whom you sent to death | in oe sea 
was worth ten score of you!” she eae 
stepping closer to him. | “And each coe 


friends who follow in that other ship are 
| worth ten score of you! 
you can escape them forever?” ont 


Do you think that 


+f 
ay he oan 


ae 


-“T can have them wiped from the face 
of the earth!” Barbados reeling ae 
“Escape them, possibly- 
she cried. ‘I have seen yc 
And Song, i 


anc | tore the dagger 


pirate ch hie? ad of a the 
S pelt, glanced at his wound- 


“Glad 


> taming of ae 


“TD send | a man “soon 


eerie ae ie lcd her, went 
t and closed the dour, and she ened: the 
ay bar shot into o place and the sounds: 

| t retreating. She collapsed on 
bunk and | gave oe to. a —- of 


aioe bs 3 t 
wound in pay arm, aa amir kee 
Jan hez questioned him. Through- 

he gave | fe is attention 1 to the 


e the a pt once more 
sed the bright moon. For, 
h ed. no lights, yet could © 
n th ae chooner. Back and 
. d, always failing © 
i: . Lee tae ‘oth c mip. And when 
th “e came the dark hour before dawn he 
changed his c course Se ie and an be-— 


\e ‘there was the 
away, but. still © 
put off to sea 
it were possible, to 


sere 


hout eee 


‘, "swore again, and then — = ghost of Sefior Zorro deterred him. — 


when 5 turn you over —— re 


« * Diao, ‘be 


‘and. began issuing his commands. 


men would watch the sea. 


He pets mg nine hic sme 
um oy ds accomplish nothing. 
oe Sey he started Bins down the 


ehia to aed pie ecieal be eal ; 
promised. Paces or twice’ he felt like tur 
ing and forming an attack, but thoughts of 


a sea, ghost cannot dra ‘on land!” 


‘The sie uarted to die, a the ae 
craft rushed down the coast with the 
schooner in close pursuit. It was almost — 
nightfall when Barbados and his men guid- — 
ed the ship into the littlebay. The. schoon- a 
‘er was some miles behind. ae 

‘The anchor dropped, the ship. abe co. 
broadside to the shore. From the land ~ 
came sounds of a tumult, and down into 
the suri rushed men and women and chil- 
dren. The pirates’ stronghold could be 
seen back some distance from the water. — 

_ There was a wide expanse of beach, a 
mag che space — with fem gh 


‘score a huts sotied, ie edge" of. a ‘at. 
Fires were burning on the shore, stock bes 
wild among the habitations. 

Overside went the boats, and the ee 
commenced handing down | the loot. Shrieks 
and calls came from the women and chil- 
dren on the shore, from the men who had 
“been left behind as guards. ne Gece 

_Barbados went ashore in the first. boat, : 
The 
camp was to be put in a state for defense, oe 
he explained. Guards were to. be estab- se: 
lished on the three land : sides, and other 
The ship. was 
warped closer to the sania so. that as on 
could be defended easily. — oe ie 

Just as the night flesciandedl, the tr fia OMe. 
ebocner sailed across the mouth. of the 
ome sap ay she returned, farther ; ae : 


oe 


Co aietls 


— 


the boat. 
ae ates’ 
rushed forward to jeer at her as she passed 
_ beside the flaming fire. 


- against her hips. 
= prettier woman?” 


out to sea. 


Sanchez lashed her wrists behind her. . 


ee You go ashore, wench!” Barbados said. 
© And there you are to be held until such 

a time as this Captain Ramén comes to 
ce claim you. 


Why ‘he should want you is 


more than I can explain to myself. You 


are a pretty wench, it is true, but too much 
of a spitfire!” — 


He watched her closely when she was in 
women and the ragged children 


Barbados took her 
to a large adobe building, the best struc- 


_ ture in the camp. He opened the door and 
_. thrust her inside. 


A woman cooking over an open fire 


whirled to look at him. She looked at the 
senorita, too, and her eyes flamed. 


“What is this?” she demanded, her fists _ 
“Ts it a younger and 


“Tt is, indeed, Inez,” Prahodes laughed. 
“ She is a share of the loot!” 


Loe Your share, eh? And you oe to 
fetch her here?” 


“Why not?” Barbados asked. 
“To my face?” the woman screeched. 


_ She was of middle age, a creature hideous 
in a way. 


“So! It has come at last, has - 


- it? I am to be tossed aside for a comely 


observed: 
Jove for life?” 
j “None other shall have it!” the woman _ 

screeched. She flashed forward, her hand | 


_. wench you have stolen from some rich 
ne hacienda!” 


_“ Jealousy is a foolish thing,” Baradésy 
“Think you, oe to hold my 


— raised to strike, her nails ready to tear into 


the senorita’s fair face. 
_ seized her and tossed her roughly aside.. 
3 “J want none of the - 
wench! 
claimed. A share of the loot she is, but 
~ not my share. 


the storeroom, and feed her well. 
her gently. ‘She must ‘be in prime ‘condi- aie 


But Barbados 


© Peacel?”he-cried. 
She i is to be kept a prisoner until | 


ohe was stolen for a great 
man!” 
“ This is the truth?” the woman asked. 


“Do I generally speak falsehood?” Bar- — 


bados thundered. “Enough! Put her in | 


Barbados. ‘Poaset ae ee t 
. aati, and .took the senorita from her. cab-- Ve 
3 alleros” ie: ‘to 


And when they landed the pi- . 


Treat, 


nngt be resepedt” oul eas 
The woman Caceae one “She | ee - 
opened the door of a room. wert and | 
- Motio) ed for the seforita to enter. She 
stepped aside, and Lolita Pulido, looking — 
straight ahead, her eyes fixed and glisten- 
ing, went into. the storeroom without speak- 
“ing, her head held proudly. © ~ 
Barbados hurried outside again. ‘The | 
black night had descended, but soon the | 
moon was shining. © ‘Guards were sent into — ae 
the fringe of woods, and a watchman to the 
summit of a hill in the rear. Men were’ 
posted on the ship, men walked Broun the 
huts, alert, ready to repel an attack. | : 
But there came no attack during the: . 
night. The trading schooner had run down — 
_ the coast and back, and then anchored two ~ : 


‘miles north of the bay. 


“TI know the place,” the captain sold 
-Don Audre Ruiz. “ Once some years ago- 
I ran in there during a storm. Their camp 
must be in the open, and there will be no- 
advantage i in the attack. | There. can ee no- 
surprise, of course.” — is 
“ What is you good advice?” } Don Au : 
dre asked. preter 1 ae. 
“That you land hice. with your cabal. 
eros, approach the camp and wait for the © 
dawn. I'll land as many of my crew as e : : 
can be spared from the ship, and let. them | 
circle the camp to attack from the other 
side. “There must be men enough held here a ) 
to get the schooner to sea for arun if the 
pirate craft comes out at us.” ee 
“That is agreed!” Don Audre sai ue 
“But it will be a sorry business, Don” ~ ae : 
ee You will be outnumbered three to 
And you may be sure that there are a 
men in the camp who were not on the pi- 
rate ship. They may have a few ios 
they have captured from ships, but it will 
be hand to hand work with Diades ‘Three 
to one, at least, Don Audre!”? ae 
Don Audre Ruiz drew Timaele 
“Three beasts to one caballero, > said. 
“Tt is an equal affair. There can be no 
hesitating, senior. -Seftorita Latte ulide 
held a ee os those ni 


ferenk el ue 
the: men t to the 


: the cabal a oo Bus sat ne 
a tiny fire he had kindled, his knees 


oe nee Dathied! aie fos ae es 


edge of the sea, exercised” their muscles; 
h ped out ‘their blades and farmer the = 


erg cant Ge 
throughout. the night, ‘snorted as he bathed 
oe and hands, and then. pirode down 


é Seftor, you are in conned of this en- 


ns eal aN the aa said. 2 "There are 


3 a 7 cs possible, : and retuned to 


Sh di the ‘pirates: are to: be hanged?” " 
es Any that do not 1 fall end our swords and 


pr 


ee Hat Iisa nuisance to beiae hy a man! 


‘ Fray. Fe The 


Be Seftor?” the fray auestonett He ap = , 


: Tt f you eget fate ‘the “thicke of it, ee you % 


; 7 that 1] T may protect. you. But a- 
aoe battle is no a. place fora fray. Stay you 

ee coe your prayers!” ie 
a ; the matter of the goblet, 2 


‘atle: tad aa 


Houge Hoe er Hee then yierey e 


hat to his head Vand’ oe Sa i at have pel 


Hon. Mane Ruiz led hes way. ee th 
aes ae crept nearer the Rees of the 


‘They stopped ee look. at one ee é Be 
sus: and satins and. oar ae were, with 


of our acruteanest If you are geen 
He whipped out his gleaming blade’ and 
waved it above his head; and the caballeros 
drew blades in tum, and Supyere him 
with their cheers. . . 2 
‘And so they advanced to ‘the atic ~ 
slowly, carefully, in a perfect line. . ‘And 
Don Audre Ruiz, because he wanted to 
give himself and the others added’ courage, 
and because He felt that it was — san 
_Tustily a song of old: 


Te 


bs Singing ceallones going fortli: to diet | 
Laughing. in: the face of grinning Death! 

Facing. task. that’s. hopeless, ready. yet. to. try! 
Singing with the last of earthly breath! Hide 


The anbetiorss took up the rein aie 
sang it through to the end, their voices ring: 
ing across the sea and the land. And, the 
song at ar end, they were grim and: silent 
again, intent upon the bloody business: be- 
oe them. . . The Pa. bhai _Breparing a 


“the spe sa thé tio attacking forces, 2 


came a solitary voice, also. taised in ia: 


“-Atencion! A baleen’ %: near—” 


down the he toward them came a figure 


(To be continued Beer WEEK.) 


F ONESBURG was a typical South Af- 
rican settlement. That is to say, it 
- was composed of one long dusty street, 


_ broken here and there by optimistic begin- 


 nings of other streets, which somehow were 
never: completed, never would be com- 
pleted, though they were already named. 
Such grandiose, fine sounding names they 
had, too! 


ye “Jonesburg houses were mainly built of 


tin, though an occasional wooden. struc- 


ture thrust itself proudly forward, and, here 


and there, an adaptation of the mud walled, 
thatched roofs of native huts, broke the 
monotony; afforded a welcome relief from 
< aa sun-reflecting, ugly tin shacks. 

A small, red painted, mission church, its 
bene and crooked spire dimly reminiscent 
of a candle melting i in the fierce rays of the 
gun, was shut in on one side by the bank, 
and on the other, by a large, barn like 


_ structure dignified by; the name Royal 


Hotel. 
A general store run by aman eh called 
himself O’Brien—but he did not eat pork 


and closed his store on Saturdays!—com- 


pleted the list. of public ee if one ex- 


ed 


Tee batbengees coer 7 
PECEREG Reach e free ny OSE aas 


| : For well they knew the singer ; and the song. 
‘They glanced up, astounded. Risialad on 


| Patrick a Greene 


north of it lay a great waste of hill coun-- 


the ague of fever through 
rain, waiting—always waiting—and hoping — ieee 
for a rich strike to be made in the hills be- Bon 


“Zorro!” they cried. “Zorro!” oo 
-*And so they rushed to the attack! 


cepts the stone il built by! native convict 

labor. > — " 
A stranger ‘was apt to aay why any 

town, of any sort, should be located in that — 


particular spot, and, in truth, Jonesburg 


seemed to have no reason for its existence. fe 
It was set at the edge of a desolate. tract 
of veldt devoid of trees, two hundred miles, 
or more, from the nearest railroad. To the 
try, ridge after ridge of barren, jagged kop- | 
jes, sparsely populated by a nomadic ee 
of natives closely related to the my bush 
people. : 

_ Somewhere in the waste a hills, rumor 
ran, was gold, and at Jonesburg men “ out- 


fitted ” ” before making a Prospecting trip 
‘into the unknown. . 


So Jonesburg sprang “into: hae eae 
stifled and sweated through — the ong 
drought ‘of the dry season; i shivered with © 
h the months of — ‘ 


yond; a strike that would bring 1 the gold ee 
mt swarms of men, the Poe ae a: 


LN A a a 
(eal y wh 
Tel aeh acd Phe One ED Be 


ees ym eee 
oa r » foehy" 3 = 
pie Py { ; ¥ Saf vee 
fo ER ins 


Tat 


; dat the next ‘trip would be crowned os 
success. ea 
4 io ‘Jonesburg—and it is aoe of all small 
| teens the social scale was very clearly 
oF defined, though, to be sure, it was only rec- 
* es by the women and a few ayn 
_ critical men. 
_ The women. Ganed their heads the other 
By “way. and snorted with disgust should they 
Dales to come face to face with either of 
the girls who presided-at the bar of the 
So Hotel, and bemoaned that they 
should have to suffer their contaminating — 
presence. 
whenever they met, were sure to discuss 
. with bated breath the evil doings and back- 
aS of an absent member’s husband; or 
even of the absent member! 

Human nature is much the same the 
world over, and wherever ‘man congregates 
it is sure to fall into the same classifica- 

3 tions. The only difference is, mayhap, in. 
- the degree of wickedness which enthralls 
- the ~bad element, according to the remote- 
~ ness of the community from the centers of 
- civilization. and the corresponding lack of 
_Testraint. Be | es 

Ats: typical, too, that Jonesburg should © 
ites had a rising young man; one honored 
ae all the inhabitants, ‘generally esteemed, 
a favorite with men and women alike. He, 
ree Ritchie, was the local representative 
of the government—a civil servant, a jus- 
tice of ‘the ‘peace and. commissioner of 
_ mines. 

Again doves had” its town deaeaed 
oils waster, its ne’er-do-well, its remittance 

oh man. Certain of the church coterie de- 
- plored his presence, while the saloon habit- 
—ués preferred him to John, his brother. 
-. “Tt is disgraceful,” snorfed the church 
people. “If Frank Ritchiethad half the re- 
spect and affection for John that he claims 
- to have, he’d leave the settlement. Poor . 
a aes What a ¢ cross it must be for him to 


is damned, body and soul. 
“You'd think that John would loosen up a 


see his brother half starving most of the: 


The ladies of the sewing circle, ~ 


Frank would make many resolutions, would . 


| inst under the a that he would be able to 
- reform his brother, had begged Frank to a 


remain in Jonesburg. He knew that if he 
allowed him to drift away, free from all 
restraint, he might sink even lower than he a = 


was now. At least he was “ clean” still, 


that was something; that was a great deal. 
He had not betrayed his race, he had not 
gone “black.” From drunkenness and 
shiftlessness there is an escape, but once a 
white man takes up his abode with, and 
among, the natives there is no. way out; he 


“ Hell! » complained the saloon came : 


little. Don’t see how he' can stand by and 
time.” 
- They did not know that John had offered 
to supplement his brother’s — ‘Temittance 
from home, and that Frank had refused it. a 
He was sober at the time. aon S “ 
“Tt would do no good, old man. Ta be 
drunk a little longer, that’s gh Se oe . 
“Why don’t you quit, Frank?” John 
had asked. But he knew the question was 
a hopeless one; he had asked it many times x 
before. He knew that his brother had a ‘ 
made many resolutions to run straight; al- 
ways, during the week or so of sobriety 
that marked the passing of his allowance © 
and the extent of his credit at the hotel, 


even go to work in O’Brien’s store. And 
always, when a fresh remittance arrived . 
the good resolutions were forgotten. 
Once John had added to his plea: | ee 
“For the honor of the family, Frank,’ ” 
And Frank had laughed. ae 
“‘ That rests securely in your ines ‘old. 
man. The family doesn’t bother about me, 
and they sent me out here so. that, 1 
wouldn’t bother. them.” We as 
John sighed. . Eee VA 
His brother had been expelled ‘fom cole , 


= S 


lege for some boyish prank, following a 
heavy drinking bout to celebrate a rowing 


victory, and his family had sent him to — : 
Africa to “ make a man of him ’ a as they ” 
put it. a 
Many black sheep are sent out a the 
ae to be mee : men of.” ? ee pene 


Fe 


straining peer a eke “ciliates ee 


are no moral watchdogs to: say? “e Thou | The i 


— shalt notedo this or that,’” or “ Such: and 
ce a thing is not done,” and the poor 
black sheep are: Tey to wander still far- 


_ ther astray. 


“But think of me; Frank,” John hed 
continued! +“ Think how - your behavior re= 


acts: on my position here.” 


- curious light in his: eyes. 


ee once.’ 


- ‘John shook his Head vehemently. 
“ You know T don’t want you to: do: that, 
| Frank, We're a long way from home and 


we must stick together. 


- would brace up aid" 
’ But at that point the mail came: in a 
Baek rushed off impetuously: - ‘His remit- 


tance: was Hens. geod 


AEN ny aes - Nyt 


Hotel. 


«Be ore Heel was a igh of sugar and 
"between ‘thenr a little pile of money. 3 

The men—one an old, weather-beaten, 
_Teathery skinned prospector; the other a_ 
- young man of some five or six and twenty, 
his: clothing shabby, and general eee 
ance unkempt —did not move, rere tietde 
drew a breath, but watched, with unwaver- 
2 ing eyes, the pieces of sugar before them. 

“Miter a while a fly alighted on the lump 
“tat was before the younger man, and with 
a chuckle of triumph he swept up the 
money: and rattled” it ernest in his 


hands. 


al 


But I do wish — a S 


“Going to bet again, Pete?” 


The old ‘prospector picked up: his: lamp 
Nee. ‘sugar and putting it im his mouth, 
crunched it noisily before’ answering: ; 
Coa Nope, Fm finished. Here’ we’ve ‘Been 
- sitting nigh onto half an hour and not one 
pe "lighted on my piece. I know when the — 
 luck’s agin me, and I’m through. - Believe 
‘ - there’s only one fly in the place, anyhow, — 
an’ that you ve got him trained’ to come and 


ee GEE 


pee 
=e 


os eu sit on — suite ee, 


oh 


i You?” Frank looked at his: brother, a 4 
“Pll go away if 
Dae aay 8s Olt Vw bothering you Pi leave 


-‘Two- men sprawled on the floor of a 
- shaded eauy eee encircled the ithe: 


ak 
Py he 


3 ‘rose to his feet. 


“he: or F presueense oe a 


| Dee ae to be moving’ 2 


and 8 Havente fine he Tast oe it yer you 
don’t know my old woman. But F thot sh 
you were-om the: ‘tack’? 
ry other Lane as: het too, ‘rose: 


anticipation, he ‘tumed and ano : 
the cen iene 


big, gross man, ‘Barker es wale : 
“ What’s the hurry, Frank, » the : 
asked jovially. * Has a remittance ae 
rmeedh Bs 
“No, ba trpemeeny” © not ye 
. The nile of good: fellov vship 7 
a fat Sioa face, bet the souk 


“Ritchie octemaed's aes eit Barke 
“Don’t worry, Barker,” he saic 

sneer: “Yow 'll get your 

If a shanee a few more ¢ 


ae (ae Om” 


airily. “ And dante’ be afd 7 


— 1 ori to-day.” ea 


: fairer! ong of i worn 


With a sigh of relief te siamaped loudly 
| A panel i in the wall shot back - 


. on the floor. 
Wisse abe: the head of Belle, one of the barmaids, 
oe tae at the aperture. | 


alk then, seeing who the early customer 
was, she ‘added i in a softer voice: 

- “Ts that you, Frankie, old duck? Goin’ 
to let me treat you? Barker won’t let yer 
Jaye any more credit.” — 

- Belle’s change of tone was, in a way, in- 
" dicative of the attitude of ‘the people of 


- Jonesburg toward Frank Ritchie. No one 


could be really angry with him, not even 
- those who loudest deplored his dissolute 
~ conduct. 
_ like Pete had tried to reform the boy, striv- 

= ting to resurrect the straight-limbed, clear- 

Beed clean living youngster who had won 
their: affection and esteem when he first 
came out to join his brother. 

-,. ©] don’t want any credit, Belle,” he re- 
ee “ All I want is a bottle of oe 
and I'll pay for it.” 

“ All right. ’Ave its yer own way.” 

‘The head was withdrawn and the fo 
lee with a slam. A moment later the 
door of the room opened and Belle entered, 
_ Dearing a | bottle of ey and a glass on a 
tray. 

A ss seen : Gebind the. ve at aah Belle 
_ was. a treat for tired eyes, at least for veldt 
“weary” eyes; for eyes that had for so long 


> been: deprived of the sight | of a decent 


woman. When she stood where the light 
of. the hanging lamp shone upon her she 


ne au represented all that was desirable to tired 


oe "prospectors, and they forgot, for a while, 


ia 


hardships they were still to undergo in their 
search for gold. Her hair was like a halo 
of light; her cheeks were rosy with the 
: bloom of youth; her eyes sparkled; her 


ee 


en : the searching rays ¢ of 


i : other ‘sun seeieh eo throtigh a pre 
» minded one of. a brightly colored, many 
resulted in ‘the discovery of the 
: glint of her hair was shaded at the roots by 


a nondescript brown. The color of her 


e What do you want?” . called fare 
_ that not even the truth revealing sun. could 


_large family. | Circumstances and environ- 


“one .of the boys.” She was a good pa 


Many hardened old reprobates — 


through Ritchie’s hair, while he, ignoring 
_and indifferent to the caress, reached avidly _ 
for the bottle, poured himself a drink and 


followed the first. 


- Just now his sole craving was for drink. 
He had passed through a week of enforced 
sobriety, and as a result, his nerves were on 
edge; he wanted to be alone. | 


little pile of coins on the table. | 


“the hardships they had ~- undergone, the 


boldly modeled figure was more than hinted 


: had not heard her, for he was in the act of ~ 
at by Gel open: work: lace blouses she af- | ; a 


pouring out another drink. 


- close. to. where F rank was seated, she re- a 


patterned, piece of cheap cretonne, the col- 
ors of which had run in the wash. | Her 
eyes were pale and lusterless. The yellow : 


cheeks was, literally, washed off, and her 
figure, wrapped | in a soiled kimono, slump- 
ed pathetically. But there was one thing 


take away from her—rather it seemed to 
accentuate it—and that was her big es 
edness. . 

Belle should have been the faothes ck a 


ment depriving her of that, she found an 
outlet for her natural emotions in being 
? 
and not a few men, now more or less pros- _ 
perous, owe whatever they may have to the 3 
fact that Belle once staked them. 

She ran one much beringed hand lightly 


swallowed it at a gulp. A second et 


“My! You certainly can sa the ‘boo | 
away,” she said. aes 
He looked up with a seit as though 
conscious for the first time of her presenc 


“‘ What are you hanging around here for? 
There’s the money.” ona 
With a wave of his hand he indicated the 

She ignored his question. 

“So yer wouldn’t ’ave a drink with ae 
eh? There’s some as ’ud be aa of the 
chance.” : 

““T don’t doubt it,” he grunted. 

“Your brother, for instance.” a 

She looked at him curiously to see howe 
the news would affect him. Apparently he 


Ae 


‘Hi -said,”’: she Sides distintly, ae 
(4 2 
your brother, for MaAnGe 


a cons Daritt seni me need Belle!” <6 oul : 
_ Belle tossed her head indignantly. --Jonesb re gir and b 
. +“ Teithat so?” she: retorted wade si: “Well, athe! hail tied ye pre 

3 see “ere wot ’e = ES iG, the first settlers in t he d fs 


ghia merck 40 accentuate ere grime: ei : ine: ies ‘Mary dead ee hi | 
her" fingers. | on his: trips to the hills beyond, and, a 
Ritchie’s hand, in the act of conveying the search for, gold had been fruitless 
the glass to his mouth, was arrested in mid had discovered —— infinitely et 
eh, He looked at. Belle, then at the ring “precious—t 
and back to Belle again. — of oe “She had Jeared to surmo ut 
~ She flushed before his insolent cose : 


: _ are “dreaming,” 2 never tog give up. x 
The hand continued the innnsid jour-. ‘It -was this ability t to see a a thie i ough 
“ney op his seloaty suek he iheomtirss <A sed to” ot end, ‘this ssteadltesinress of pl Ir nose, 


that ei right ‘eet: eatie? full Rinse of ie 
me Where’ S tog att he asked mae 


ne 


0 Ser ee ‘one ‘eae, atl ee on you. Bbeish © -wras:not: eat ike her, to wooaien hip ‘ 
ete what a man can*see in ’er—she’s so quiet;' ‘the man: ‘she loved. iS 
oe ain't pot. no spunk—is more than I can ‘With an fexaeeeenalelt mee: of © tes 
— -say.- For that matter Hi can’t see wot she grave of countenance—liquor affects son 
5 “sees m you? = men that way—Ritchie rose from his 
Dean Why—” = began . ‘Ritchie eo and made a profound bow as the girl < 
3 “Then his roving eye once again fell on the proached him; nor would he resume | 
diamond ring, and fi burst. into a -_ of chair: until, she herself was seated. 
es laughter. aie _ “ Gen’men never sit in’ Pages a : 
_ - Belle tossed her hes jndienemtly sel slave ” he mumbled. ae ae 
a Roce out of the room, es the enc Her dark, gray eyes. salon as she 
oa “on the table. a coe & nae empty Ww hisky bottle; noted the tw! oI 
: - Ritchie’s first impulse was to call her ang: muscles of his face, and the blo lshot 
back, Se ete ie acs lis hesitation he of From his face her eyes 9 red te 


: pocket, sdelicate yet sob pian mat de us 
“They'll buy nthe bottle,” a6 mut- ‘by abuse and reckless ‘treatmen a 
 terede “and I can pay Belle when. my re- She sighed deeply. : 
- mittance comes ‘to-morrow. ge _-.- Wha’s the matter, “Mary? 
aa | - i be 2  : aten Solas: Frank Pr 
Re eae ages: | Boke ad. ‘eastly” hole. Night after 
x ee ae i drinks for ‘thirsty men 
Wis — nckce ee the heavy, sod- ping suds of beer. Usk 
~ dened. ‘sleep of intoxication the sun had “‘ Cheer up, old spor 
‘Tong since set and the toom was in. siete — that pa ‘noale si slat 
Bicgts ee 
He groped ‘for ‘the sae qvotite, oe 
| finding it empty, was on ‘the point of ca , Well Shee 
_ing for another when the door: nase and the: joke— 
a a gi bees — eo Se at 


Sta: ~ 
pe 


va 


7 “She oo her tones Rotors 
Ag elges ‘It’s: true, I think. "Belle told me about 
_ John’ 's been to see her-a lot of times 


= his Didn’t you know?” 


Again he laughed. — ak 
“You must think v m drunk, Mary, to 

expect me to pelieve a tale like that. As 
a mat’ of fac’, 1’ ‘mM as sober Bs a judge. Ill 
prove it to you; Fil sing— : 

“Don’t, please, Frank,” she interposed 
hastily. & If you sing ‘Asleep in the 
ee or anything pe Tl go stark raving 
mad. ee 


+ > She: ‘buried: her face in her hands; her — 
: - Shoulder heaved convulsively, 


if Wha’ s the matter? Somebody ‘insult 
"you? Tell me, his name and Vl— 
se SNOL It’s not that, Frank. But I’m. 
i) lonely. | I want to get away from here, 
- where not a soul would | care if I died to- 
wporrow)") | 

“Vou toreet me, = he said lightly. “ You 
know I love you.” 

She looked up quickly, foetal but 
saw that his eyes, dull and expressionless, 
_were fixed on the empty whisky bottle. She 


teed a moment; then, taking a deep -night. : ~ 


breath, ‘said with a nervous laugh: 

as Vl tell you what, Frank. I'll get an- 
- other bottle, and we'll have a little party in 
here all to ourselves.” 
2% Vou'ré on, That’s the way to talk, 
Mary. Wait. -Here’s the money. Never 
oe a lady: pay for Ue amie 8 bad form. en 


a time er, when the bottle was 
t alinget empty, and the two, the man and 
the girl, had apparently laughed themselves 
into a state of exhaustion, Mary said sud- _ 
_denly: es 
“Why | don’t” you ie th drinking, 


= Frank?” ‘a 


He laughed stuily and a pointed a finger 
n at her. 


} 
‘ & 


getting married is better than ene ge 
to- dayy’s mail his remittance would arrive, Ss 
and he aroused himself instantly,  - 


: Sabie ‘than his baas, ¢ came into the hut. a) 
sai ot baas?” Ee Wiech hee oe a : 


upon tes shoulders. ‘Her face was siised: ay 
her eyes were unnaturally bright. | Whisky ~ 
_ Stains besmirched the freshness of her Tose- eS 
pink dress. ; ae 
“Never mind about me,” oe seplied: a 
gravely. ‘‘ How about you? ‘How about 
the family honor? You oe to. be 
- ashamed. of yourself.” 3 | 
“ Everybody’s down on me,’ ¥ oe com- | 
plained, and began to weep maudlin tears, 
“You're talking just like John.” = 
“ John!” she giggled. “ He’s got 1 no ) right 
to talk, the way Hie’ S. running round with 
ua" y 
‘Her mood suddenly changed, 
- Nobody cares for me,”’ she wailed. 
A cunning gleam came into cee 
eyes. Ce 
“Let’s get hanted then we can take : 
care of each other,” te said; “an’ it AD 
teach old John a lesson, ” he stded to him- : 
self. ; 
“ All right,” he assented sick “ “We 
will do it to-night: but let’s have another 
drink first.” Lo 
She poured out the renee ab the 
whisky and watched him drink; then, tak- 
ing him by the arm, she led him, reeling, 
through the crowded saloon out into. ‘the 


wee { 
/ h EE cab 7 
e a Ree hae are 
Y. esc Pen sate 
x 


WHEN Ritchie awoke the next day it wa: 
long past noon. For a while he lay, mo- 
tionless, on the cot that almost filled his 
tiny hut, trying to pierce through the thick 
clouds ‘which eae this day sromts yes- 
terdayo5 23) Say, 

“It must have been a dream,’ ” he CO 
cluded with a laugh. “Dreaming one’ 


elephants.” 

He tossed about ely for a few wins = 
utes, wondering that he should have slept 
so late. Then came the thought that with : 


“ Sixpence!” he called. saa 
A native, more dilapidated loaeing,. eS 


ae . os eKiey ye 


te he The coffee: 


ce ache oe 


He left: ‘he hut ask cela cee 


a brought: in a big: cup of hot coffee and. a 
: large bucket of water. 


: Ritchie gulped down: the: steaming. con- 
ee - coction, then,. rising; sluiced: himself: with 


water from: the pail: He dried: himself 
"briskly, shaved and dressed; taking: an: al- 
most meticulous: c care: in car ‘knotting of bs | 
i ete , 

~The reason fine this: ‘cmeulinast eifort 
om his: part was that he: \ was dining, that 


night with John. Z 


Once a month the two brothers dined 
“together, on: the day that: Frank’s ‘remit- 
tance: arrived; once a. month Frank at- 


_ tempted: to live up: to the: requirements of 


a gentleman. 
_ This. dinner: was John’s: ideas. It. was his 


“Tast point, his only: point, of: contact with — 
Frank. And Frank always: attended, he- 
cause it was the only way he could get his 


- remittance cashed, and the final vestiges of 
pride: left in him ‘would. not: permit him: to 


go to his brother other than clean—at. least ae 


ag: asin clean. | ‘or 


His toilet. completed, he: walked slowly 


: ie to: the jail, which also served: as: a 
post: office, to: find: that the mail cart had 


arrived some hours previously: The po- 


: e iceman i in charge handed him a long, legal- 


> ees envelope, the only mail he ever 
received, and: after exchanging a jest or 


two. with. the: officer he wandered. back. to 
is. brother’s: house. 


| a ‘@oor: opened’ and a: woman emerged. She 
stood for a moment where the light from 
the hall lamp» fell full on. her, and Frank 


_ saw, with a start of amazement, that it-was 


Belle, 


The door closed aaa the woman:vanished, : 
She had evidently taken one of the side 
paths, for Frank did not meet her on the 


_ driveway. He remembered now something 


that Belle, and later Mary, had: said yes- a, 
-terday. Could there, after all, have been — 


some truth in it he wondered? 


A fierce resentment burned. within him, 


Re: think. that John. should: lecture him > 


when ne: hae. was ee dio sasg ‘ke 


-~ 


Dees ge ae os Pty Sig. 


-. From_ one of the © rooms, his 
fiee,, wh 


tense moments ‘fm ee eee he 
_possessionof the weapom, 


pone L was in int, cme, aut ew 


z shia: Spine ae sent. a letters t 
_As he walked up the dusty driveway: the | 
| anith olin was: mobo to-marry her: 


than. L had. rt took: 


“He. tone: ai a moment in: i 


lich opened off the: s 
came a low — of — 
words: Pa 
He My God! - This j is bees ae ae 
He burst in the: vues aie m a 6 y = 


Suddenly the hile wines his: gri 
and, sinking into a chair, buried his face: 
his hands, = ee ! 

“ What’s it all het John?? 
ming spare his. s hands a across. ie 


The aan lifted a sheets: feck. BS 
“Why. didn’t, you: let me fait: 
Frank?” ee ge Sea ae 
“4 ~ But Merete ae ans 


her a. lob of fool vapeng © 


ie ae 
ede “God faa ag Tve Sek | 


“That’s nothing to NOE. about,” said oe 
Frank in relieved tones. “I thought “you ae 
loved her now. Cheer Op, old man; thir ae 
might: be-worse.” : 

“They ‘couldnt. be - 


greedy; she: daegaitiaee ‘all: 4 


| pe 


: “ 8 But I never cad ihe chief 


so soon. He was here only a month ago, 
and in the ordinary run of events he would 


not have come this way again until next 


oe This will break their hearts. 
you; the family, honor's - in ‘your pets 
Frank. platen 


aint es aes Teel 


bled. 


year. That would have given me time to 
make up the deficit. But now—” He 
shook his head. 


“Poor dad and mother? » he went on. 


Frank laughed harshly. 
“Vou know what I’ll ia as soon as I 


He os my remittance cashed. You’ve money 
on hand for that, I hope.’ 7 | 


ma ‘Yes. ee 
an took the heck his barter handed 


o Sim: and from the cash box which stood 
a on ‘the desk counted out fifty sovereigns. 


_ Frank swept the money into his ‘pocket. 
_ “ Good-by, Frank,” John’s voice trem-_ 
“You'd better leave me the revol- 


o ver—it’s the only way. Try and keep the 


real news from the folks at home and—I 
know I have no right to preach—but can’t. 


you ”—there was now a pleading not in his 


ae the revolver. 


ae suddenly. 
_ swer my questions. 
ters from Belle now?” 


: _ voice—* pull yourself together and so help 
5 to make up to them for my failure?” 


Frank turned to. go and John took up» 
“ Put that down,” Fak ae wheeling 
“Now, don’t interrupt, but an- 
Have you got the les 


“Ves. She brought them to-night. ee 
“Then you’ve none further to fear. 


< ae her?” 


: : box. 
Beet Never mind. How about fhe a 


2 there?” TN ee 
i ie was inks in large notes. Gt 
cept the cash box in -the desk drawer.” 


a No. Not. from her. Ze 


“Where do you keep your money, 


John?” : 
+ © In. there; ” ae indicated the tin cash 


“ Why Was 


~ you gave to slate as you keep that 


J eM Bal 


oe 


His remittance was. sony 


_ of the cash box. 


chain caught on the lock of the drawer. 


It’s up to. 


will find that I’ve ‘ flown the coop.’ 


- asked you for more money, and when ‘ye 


he 


-T’ve hidden it. 


6 “Yes?” e fe Pe Sak We oy Na Mh Se 


“Damn it a ‘man, we cant Eve. two 
black sheep in ‘the family.” ae oe ts : be ee 


al 


+ John did:not answer. © 8s 

Frank took the revolver from the desk, i 
and with the butt of it, smashed the lock ce 
Two or three well-direct- — 
ed kicks smashed in the drawer of the desk, 
and he rummaged through the _ papers, ae 
throwing some of them on the floor. A 
small charm which dangled from his watch & 


He jerked it violently. A link parted, and — 
the charm remained sea eu on the ef 
lock. Oe 
oJ Listen, John,” said Prank. af Tae 
row morning you will report that your desk 
has been broken open and a large sum of = 
money stolen—one thousand pounds, to be 
exact. The policeman who comes up toin- 
vestigate will find this ”—he pointed to. the 
charm—“‘ and, naturally, will set out to ar 
rest me. When he arrives at my hut he 
TK 
make it appear still more likely that. Tm 
the thief, you can tell the police that I 


refused, swore to get even with you.” 
John seemed about to utter a protest ie 
but the other silenced him with an iat 
tient gesture. | 
“ You'll do this, John, for the honor. of 
the family. You ought to recognize that 
phrase. You've been dinning it hee me 
once a month, for the past year.” oe) 
John inclined his head in mute agree 
ment. es 
c Very well. Then there’s nothing more 
to say, is there?” . 
“No. There’s nothing more ie 533 
Frank. It’s all clear and—I’m going to — 
accept your sacrifice. It’s for the sake | 0 . 
—you know.” | ! 
“Yes—I know, a Frank assented, grim 


ee But suppose eae catch you, Frank? 
How will you account for the fact that ‘you 
haven’t the money?” oes 
“Td thought of that, too. a say that 
But ‘don’t worry, they Z 
won’t catch me. Now let’s forget this and 
go to ‘ scoff 23308 have you forgotten this is. 


E jour night to ane together?” 


= : 


. No! a ee not forgotten, 
"give the ‘ boys’ orders to. serve: 5 eee 


As Frank started to follow his brother  OeShe Ti 
; foth the room he was seized by a sudden, ; 
‘It ap- 
peated to his risibilities that he, the black 


- uncontrollable desire to laugh. 


— of the family, should, by this queer 
twist of fate, be the instrument of | a 
: is the > family homer} 


tae , 
Wa i if 


VL 


ee 


iss awe Frank leit his brother’s house he “ 


Tr 20 ) and ee: 


that was said in the ered? ns 


walked. quickly to his hut, taking good care 


to avoid casual wayfarers. 


he passed the Royal Hotel. 


- building he paused a moment. Then the 


being seen, he hurried on his way. 


sue 


fa that no one had’seen him. 
For ‘an hour or more he sat in the dak 
“ness, ‘waiting for the time to come when he 


“ door, he gave a sigh of relief, well SR, 


2 ~ must set out on his journey to the railroad. . 


This period of inaction was a hard test for 


- sire. to go to the hotel bar. 


it with light. It was almost time to go. 


| --Fangements for his journey. 


: drink. 


“entered the hut. 
_ “Mary!” he gasped. 
“doing here?” 

. “Who has a better right? : 
- forgotten that I am your wife, Frank?” — 


He almost collapsed with astonishment. 


“Then it was” hd tt was > no night- 
uae? i. 

“Not umlese you make it so, fone fie 

“Be pondered over this a. moment, then— 


~The moon rose, the soft mellow rays ce 
tered. through the ‘window of the hut, filling 


He rose to his feet and made the final ar- 
He wondered — 
if he would be able to get his horse from 
- O'Brien’s stable without being observed. — 
It would try him sorely, he knew, should - 
Cc O’Brien see him and invite ‘him to Trave a 


: Only once did > 
le his determination waver, and that was when: 
Opposite this — 


door of the saloon opened, and fearful of — 
When 
ee reached his hut and entered, through the 


him, and he fought hard against the ae : 


~The door opened, and a woman Slowly, | 


¥ 


Ses “What are you — 


Have you — 


“T suppose you’ve come for a share of a 


the remittance money,” he She algil e “Well, . 


here. it ea Provan ts a 


: igs) face. ee 


: of the ie I must si ” 


: into- the oes 


6 loneliness?” oe 


: ed. 
with age site 


on No. 
come for ‘Gas I followe 
brother’s house to-night, and a 


ee at le pemvedete? 


ie ott tell, a 
&No, I won't tell. 
ing?” : on 
pike Yess. Cihentey, Durban — a _ yee ee 
hat dods Ie matter?” <2 oe 
“They'll be sure to. cae you if 
make for the railroad, Frank2?: 
“What do I care, so long a as é 
chance for one final ae 


ey 


Fie “Pye (Boueht & of thet Mary. 


+, ¥ 


would § go ‘here, 


eae Mace Wes: a pes eck oe 3 € 
or more for ¢ one. > who Soucek ? 


iss 


“Pil come a you, gO 
“JT know the way. I’ve 
And listen. 


You ve ot it all ner oat, gnc | 
: ‘You: seemed damned sure I'd go,” 
TT inted. en 

Mary laughed, a low, musical laugh, 

on cence ae ” she said, “we 


E) things s surpass in. shetty: an “African 
2 sunrise. ok ‘Bas all Pe glories and none of 
eae oe avowed determinaiied + in 
it all and go pack for one nee see : 


ee of “light, pale crimson, mauve, violet,. 
gold. and silvery gray intermingling, which — 
bee te Sopeng: of ey, ad a new 
Let sulking like a Soiled child title: a. 
lected the brush for a fire, or eae 
ai iene ‘were. te her now; e ati 
ssage of the rising sun. 

She turned to ‘Prank.’ wishing that he 
i) her cere, but he was stil 
st. She ees not ee sure of her aroun: s 
n nee aes was not a far soles ney from 1 
ey “Two. hundred - odd miles a between 

them and J onesburg. Not far, you will 

sa iu when, you recollect that oa 


the pose é their pack mules, aa ae he ning. eat: : 
‘railhad led across a desolate waste, de- . ¢é This is your picnic, ” he replied 
void of vegetation, waterless, Save a an. g sneer. “T didn’t want to come. 
occasional water hol ; when you consider 
the intense heat. from. which there was ne- ee oe T Se ” 
respite, night or day, you will admit, per- =“ Very. well, Frank,” she had 1 
aps, that two hundred miles in ten days quietly, and unrolled her blankets. ns 
resents — oer hard Seals. Nor go without ‘ scoff’ to- night. 
| fully hungry.” ae 
Frank had watched her in  araehil 
lence for a while, and then, for he, too, 
hungry, anda little ashamed, went 
search of wood. Each day after. that she 
_ had forced him, by some such trick, to helr 
ee in the making and breaking of camp 
“ could have done without already he was. showing signs of improv 
1, for _ ment physically. His face ‘was tanned; 
her ‘strength and vie his ¢ eyes. no one bleary. He. carried hir 


ae more ‘erect, ne. the weak ine about “Vou has 


his mouth had almost disappeared. No 
‘man could lead the life Mary had forced - 


him to lead and not reap some benefit, even 
And Frank had been” 


fa SO short a time. 
Mes an athlete in the beginning. Once or twice 
he had showed actual pride and delight in 
the knowledge of his return to something 


approaching | his old-time strength and > 
. did, not steal the money" = 


vigor. 


‘And. now, when they had almost reached — 


ie goal for which she aimed, it seemed that 

all her efforts were to be of no avail. 
ee ho- -morrow,”’ he had said, when they 
“came to this ‘water hole, “we go back. 
“He had ‘said this before, many times, but 
_mever with such a note of finality in his 
“voice, and Mary, a feeling of hopeless de- 
_ spair in her heart, was unable to answer 
him, and turned her head swiftly that he 
- might not. see ‘the® fears which came to her 
eyes. 

oe Yes,” he continued, “I’m going es 
do you, hear? I’ve had enough of this 
damn foolishness. If I’m arrested, who 
loses but me? John’s safe. No one will 
- suspect him. I will confess—if a confes- 
sion is needed—and I'll go to prison for it. 
_ That’s my share of looking after the family 
honor. If I do that no one has a right to 


interfere with me if I want a drink. Do 


you think I can live through months of 
this? Wandering through | these blasted 
hills, looking for gold wich we will never 
find? ‘Tm going back. A man has a right 
to live his own life.” 


Sark But what about me?” she had ached: 


a. : 
oo Your You knew what you were doing 
oe when you married me. I didn’t. I was 


drunk, and g! wish to God I were drunk 


now.” ae 
= 


Uae tecues stirred fitfully as though 


the fire, preparing: the morning meal. 
cece Good morning, Frank,” she called 


: “cheerfully, as the other, awakened by the 


i aroma’ “of coffee, sat up suddenly. 
_ He grunted a reply, 
ane Paes his coffee. 


_ for my sake.” 


eacuiee the suspense. 


~ about to wake, and Mary busied herself at 


a have you?” i 
NO, Frank, ak haven’t for 
be Well, ‘I meant it.” Vegi gar if 
She waited until he had idnieet and oe 
ished his, breakfast before she ® spoke again, ne 
eh ranke ct be PO Nol 
73 Well?” ; os = : : 
“I want to tell you that your brother ee 
~“" What do-you meant” (9°) 5 os : 
She hesitated, as though Pounce she 


~ had made a pig move, he having com- we 


mitted herseli, continued: oe: 

“It was a test of you, Frank; to see ie 
you had altogether forgotten what Ls was . 
to be a man.’ : oe 

“T don’t eases John soma: have e 
killed himself had I not prevented him. 1 . 
got there just in time. ene ore 

““No! That was to make it seem more 
real—that and the things: Belle told you, fae 
It was all my plan in the beginning, but © 
everybody. helped — John, Belle, O’Brien, 2 
Pete, and the rest. I wantec ts get you a 
away from the Royal, out here on the veldt | 
where it’s clean, and give you a chance: to” 
find yourself again. yen . : 

“You're not going back, “Frank, iy ee 
not going to let you. Thicats your chance, — 
and you shan’t throw it away. In the hills 
yonder is a wonderfully fertile valley, and 
there we shall stay as long as our provi- : 
sions last—six months | or more if we’ re - ; 
caretuk( co) yo 

“Tt’s going to be hard, br but Foe ae 
you, and you'll come through. You Sot, : 
Her voice faltered. All — 
this time Frank had made no sign tied he 
heard, and she felt that she could no longer 
“You must, for my | 


sake,” she repeated. “You loved me_ 


once.” ee ae 


For a moment Frank deoniad: to be halt 
dazed, as if he had not fully comprehend. 
ed just what this meant tohim. 

“Blast you,” he cried suddenly, in an in- fe a 
sane rage. “So you played a trick on me, CS 
eh? You and ae brother! : You ] - 1 

ge) 


He raised: his hand threateningly, and 
she fell back with a little cry. But the cry 
was not of fear, rather an expression of 
pity. 

Wscgs | right,’ $e = assented calmly, “ we 
will go back. 
IX. 


Tuat day Mary failed to locate water. 
Another day passed and still no water! , } 
Then Frank knew what it was to really 


be thirsty, for, somehow, Mary had forgot- 


ten to fill the water bags. His throat was 
parched, his tongue swollen, his eyeballs 
protruded from their sockets. 

When he seemed about at the point of 
exhaustion, reeling in his stride like a 
drunken man, Mary produced a small flask 


and handed it to him. 


He unscrewed the top with feverish 
haste and put it to his lips. 

The next moment he had dashed it de- 
spairingly to the ground. 

It was water he wanted; Mary had given 
him whisky! 

He looked at her, and the angry curses 
which rose to his lips found no utterance. 

He saw that his suffering was no greater 
than hers; that she, too, was nearing the 
point of collapse. And then came. the 
‘thought that she had willingly taken this 
course, had purposely. failed to locate 
water; had dared the great thirst; had 
dared death, in the hope that she could 
persuade him from his purpose. 

A feeling of shame, of unworthiness, 
swept over him. He wished to express con- 
trition, to declare that he would strive to 


be worthy of her. But all he could say 


was: 
“T give in,-Mary. Lead the way, Ill 
follow your trail.” 
Mary turned almost at right angles from 


u Uw 
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the course they had been taking, and ten 
minutes later came ta water. 


x. 


WHEN Mary awoke the following morn- 
ing Frank was attempting, and not very 
successfully, to make some “ sour cakes” 
for the morning meal. 

“ Frank,” she called. 

He went over at once and knelt beside 
her. 

‘“ Tve been a cad, Mary,” he said- hum- 
bly. “Can you ever forgive me?” 

She patted his head gently, forgivinely. 

“Mary?” He hesitated a+ moment. 
“Are you really my wife, or was that a 
trick, too?” 

ss That was no irfek, Frank.” 

“Tm glad of that,” he answered simply. 


“But how dared’ you do it, Mary?” 


“Your brother married us, Frank, and 
if you had not taken—as you then thought 
—his fault.on your shoulders; if you had 
failed to meet the test or refused to make 
this trip, the record would have been de- 
stroyed. But you proved yourself then, 
and I was willing to take a chance 2n the 
rest.” 

“You shan’t lose,” he muttered to him- 
self; then, as the smell of burning food 
came to his nostrils, he jumped up and ran 
over to the fire in order to save from com- 
plete ruin his batch of “ sour cakes.” Ina 
little while he was back again, proudly ex- 
hibiting his first attempt at camp cooking, 

The cakes were scorched to a cinder on 
the outside, soggy and unpalatable in the 
center; the coffee was bitter, but the two— 
the man and the girl—ate with great con- 
tentment, and in happy silence, hand in 
hand, they watched the rising of the sun; 
the beginning of a new day. 


U U 


Among next week’s short stories you will find a skit on the latest craze 


“RADIO ROMEO.” 


By Jack Bechdolt. 


There’ll be a unique love story, too, in “ The House of Too Many 


Windows,” by Charles Divine, and an engaging yarn of a sailor, 
by Herman Howard Matteson. | a 


_ Darrow, Sentimentalist,”’ 


** Bo 


CHAPTER XVI. 
_ JENNIE, LEE SHOWS FOUR ACES. 


. rHAT Tom Drury seid: to Jennie 
in that tense moment of silence 
pate >, _ during which the court stood im- 
aS ‘aoe, ike a group of statues, could be 
heard by every, one: 

“Tam going to do what I said. The 
"wrongs that were laid to my name will be 
righted. Marty Lingo’s wife won’t be 
weeping to-morrow as I saw her weeping 
_ down at the Lingo ranch. Your grand- 
| ~ father’ s life. wish will be satisfied, and as 
- for you, you will see your home again.’ 


wae 


Drury backed to the window covering 


H 


- the mute, frozen figures. 
Ke Day: stronger than I was before the 
trial, men,” he shouted to them. And the 
_ three outlaws heard what he said: “‘ You’ve 

_ proved me the Gila. Well and good, I am 
the Gila. ‘And I have the power of the 
Gila behind me—which is power enough 
to tule this range. From now on until 
ee od ve accomplished my vow, I am going to 


“rule this range and hold sway!” 


He turned and vaulted out of the win- 
ke over the sombreros of the outlaws who | 
_ Were” covering his escape. Darting across. 
- the street, he vaulted onto ~ back of the 3 


: ; huge gelding. ‘Thiet 


eee Ore Author of “ liad Blood-Call, t Sah Ball Dogger," etc, 


| number dismounted on the jump, feeling | 


realizing that they had- been 


- Crater reared: on his hind feet ‘swung 
around, and, feeling the spurs raking into 
his flanks, started down. the street in His | 
usual series of straight-away bucks. When e 
he felt the hand of his master gathering the © 
reins taut, he subsided into a hard gallop, 


and disappeared where the street swerved | 


down around the shoulder of the first hill. 
Meanwhile the three outlaws ducked ay : 
hind the wall of the courthouse, and scur- 
ried for the ponies they had chosen to use 
in their escape. On the instant every man 
of the Vigilantes snapped to, his holster, 
yanked out the gun, and eam for the 
window. | 
A cloud of chests the ding ssittoupien pe 
three hunched fares and sombreros, and 
a wild clattering of hoofs, was the target 
into which they hurled a ee and con- ee 
tinual string of fire. We 
Those of the Vigilantes’ uke ee ie he 


“quick enough to get horses galloped madly — 


down the street. They had barely reached 
the edge of the town when the first of their 


his saddle slipping around underneath the — - 
horse’s belly. In another moment two c 


more men fell, and the remaining 


iia as. ae cinches hag 


se “your heads just because = 


your mounts again and hop ‘ie 
d ahs ‘men ene Gapnt ‘saw the cow- 
boy who had been delegated _ to watch the 
horses during the trial. He was bound and 
gagged, lying sprawled in a doorway. 
& Unbind this damned carcass and give 
m horse!” ” Gaunt shouted. ‘And the 
rest of you. birds who had your horses stole 
_ —get any mount you kin!” 
Now that the chase promised to bea long: 
ne, the riders looked around for their own 
mounts. The fact that three of the horses 
had. been stolen by the outlaws caused the 
ildest confusion. Crater himself — the 
fastest, the unbeatable—had been appro- 
pr fated by the leading fugitive. On the 
other hand, Sugg’s bay and the calico horse 
on which ‘Drury had been brought to the 
untains, were left as extra horses. These 
were. ‘accordingly. Bppmp raed by two of 
e Vigilantes. This left only one man in 
street who had been too slow to grab a 
rount: he was Marty Lingo. — | 
Sugg, ever since he had bolted out of the 
court room the moment before the holdup, 
was nowhere to be. found. In the confusion 
Gaunt did not noticé this, and for that 
matter no one else did. Gaunt’s only 
thought was that Jennie was remaining be- 
hind, possibly alone in the town. Before 
he | ‘ealloped off, leading his horsemen on 
the chase, Gaunt shouted: 
iO Look here, men, this. ent do! 
gal’ Ss. being left behind!” 
ae sega for ee one. of the Viglantes 


‘The 


‘ yt care or Mee chief, Nay pak: 

a a horse is stole.” oe 
Ss a added aan és ‘ Chief, 
a ate a seen sree! ponies 
| ide of the bill. af feees re 


it ried for you to wees after se 
oft mine, ne he shouted ne 


foes tricks. Paes oan more 
want for her to. be left alone ee 


is In ie with her.” = 
“Tl see to. ae eh eh 

Lingo said. “ “ Don’t worry. 

down. to my ranch; *tain’t far. T 

that your little gal is took back 

They won’t no one touch her while 

Lingo’s chaperon!” 


The chief galloped off, leading c 


up to the mountains with a 

beating hoofs. : bees ls 
Jennie Lee was standing in ‘the 

of the court room, _watching ‘the 


aniphent! ‘amusement. T he primi 
the last few moments, occasioned b 


Added to tas, che ha the faites ors 
‘and there was a slim chance now of h 
being caught by the men who a : 
before had amused themselves | es g 
him a mock trial. oe. : 
Marty Lingo, who was haibway Pens. 
street, watched the pase sens © 


_and yet Mew Lingo was cane oe C 
- plete i1.- 


He saw the girl go back it 


aay 


court room, ee he woe — 


en - possibly - have recognized. 


fue oe shined gun metal. 


* 


_GAUNT STARTS THE CHASE. 


ce DETER GAUNT led the chase as far 

fas the first big hill which sloped up 

Re ££ Mount Diablo. Here he divided 

his men, sending half of them about the 
hill to the north, and the other half to the 

- south. 

On the other side of this hill,” he ex- 
"plained, “we can see the cafion which cuts 
Bo to Diablo. At the entrance of the cafi- 
on we will meet.” 


oe mile, galloping through the soba. 


ema rocks, unmindful of the breakneck 
; - chase and its danger to either rider or horse, 
. ee the leaders around the mountain. 
Gaunt, old as he was, had pressed his horse 
‘mercilessly through © the rough growth, so 


_ khaki trousers were badly ripped. 
chief ran. his bright eyes across the wild 


a immering valley which separated the knoll, 


ee on which “he stood, from the towering crags 
- of Diablo. 


He had hoped the view they now — 


} a rmeinded would give them an easy clew to 
: Dol direction the fugitives had taken. In- 


stead, they were frustrated by a mirage 


oh which appeared at the end of the cafion, 
$0 that they seemed to be looking into a 


clear mountain Jake on the bosom of which — 


the ‘mountain peaks were reflected. 


© Tt’s the hell of a place!”’ one of the. 
“T don’t feel much like | 


Vistentes said. 


diving into that thar Jake! How do we 


_ know now but that the Gila will have his. 


_ gang up and surrounding us?” 

Gaunt did not answer immediately. He 
“was waiting for the rest of the posse to 
ae he had ordered, and while wait- 
_ ing he was trying to formulate a plan. 


a Cen adobe,” 2» Gaunt heard one of his men 
_ saying, 
. see him definite like.” ie 


‘bak: into Ane’ man’s eyes, which He ni 

ioe ‘Instead, he — 
_ gazed, hypnotized by the little white. line : 

ek fre Which the noon-day sun drew along 


ie me 
ing along at the edge of the sky-blue water. 


that its hide as well as the rider’s own. 
The 


chic: 
“The Gila can avoid them open spaces _ 
7 for 1 us ; to ie about this h 
“ And it’s the only place we can e an 


Vigilante. Bone (0 ide: agl ) 
of sage or mesquite, ‘you Si ip ca 
low him. Per a haan 
“ That’s him ane another cried, eat 
Gaunt strained his. eyes, It looked fo, ie 
him as if the black horse and its rider were 
a little ant. Three other ants were creep- a 


“Jt appears to me like he’s goin’ one e 
‘direction and his shadow—which is strong: my 
er’n he is—damned if it ain’t oR the : 
other!” : - f 

By this time the fast! man of the posse 
galloped up, his horse stumbling and. beat~ 
ing upon the stony ground. — eens 

“ Are we all here?” Gaunt asked, Took 
ing around at his men. - 

“Marty Lingo sofilantt get a hoss,” # one a 


of the men reminded him. Bass a 


“T know that. I told him to ett the 
outlaws’ ponies and ride with the gal down — 
to his ranch. But is every one else. here?” 
The men fooked around, <0 <* 
“‘ Where the hell is Sugg?” Gaunt aed) ° 
«Yes, where the hell!” others exclaimed. Se 
“J got his horse!” one of the men> 
laughed. “That ought to explain his—” 
« But where was he when we was start: 


jn’ cate Ss Rees Tite 


“As J have a faint “rébollection: dah 
the trial, ” another man said, ‘“ Henry Sugg 
ducked out’ n the door just before the = 
= us all py ee ie 

“And two of the’ bandits popped ee _ 
noses into the door right after,” another — : 
explained. “Like as ‘hot they brained 
Sugg. a 

“The gal will fateh ite LT Mae ae 

‘ And Marty Lingo’s S Sead ‘They'l f find us 
him.” share wee 

“Ym wonderin’ if . beati got rained,’ 7 ne 
Gaunt remarked. “ And how i is it he | run it 
out before any ‘of us? oy * ae 
-“ Any one would of run out that tied a a 
chance. And ee was oS a oe ‘ 


ye 


one. ss 


ther and. farther away. 


“The ‘rest re eee ia of the town. where the , 
ak by the outlaws. 9 4 
- This Puteome pied Sugg. 


_miles acrost ae 


ote, 0, cover “the. ek aa cad as we - 


> in we'll caay oP both a of. this 


5 enton: as come Hebe back to Desola- 
Beweae eke started from. If nig ‘do 


2 an men agin is rest ne my fore? 
Having delivered these orders Gaunt | 
wheeled his horse and dashed back on the 
trail westward 2 as fast as Wis e Peatine mount 


ped 
oe down te pay ae mes- 
quite-covered plain, others plunging almost 
| eadiong into the cafion, and others beat- 
ing across the-rocks in a race to Bere up 
Ee with Gaunt. 


i 


CHAPTER XX, 


THE ILA IN TRODUCES HIMSELF. 


= ‘belted ry pei ast: room just 
before the trial broke up. When he 
found himself outside, he was immediately 
confronted by one of his own outlaws who 
was about to hold up the Vigilantes. The 


giant: negro into whose arms he practically 


Lice he was alone i in the to 
Lee. a 

He tied his Canary around his f 
was when Marty Lingo was coming 


este) him 4: eae 
The little rancher’ a woeful 
Tos a 


coniand, and. mE to. ne 
without. any questions whatever 
his tne ran a coutused jumble 


- person “ Tom Drury. ‘Who t 
he could not (our 


in common with ee ea pire e 


ning brutes who had held the cou 
‘The fact that he was masked was ¢ 
more ey ey: rf 


fell, not knowing who he was, Rass a’ voice sounds like. 


a _ smashing blow to his | Jaw. ugg fell 
stunned. — The hold-up was Hite 


Tom Drury had escaped, and the Vigiaaies | 


te had got to horse. 


“When Sugg came to himself, he heard 


Gaunt Beanie his orders to the ee 


Gila’ S boda! 

_ For a moment Marty Lines @ 
es man who talked like Hen 
suave ranch owner and highly 


Vigilante, might possibly be the G la M 


“SEE: himself. 
“ But no,’ ’ Marty sad es : 
vag cut across his lips. “ The 
he’s up to Diablo by. this 


t : eetens wae come back?” | 


re ina booth of athe’ pees hall, ‘thea 4 
stepped out into the glaring street. 

erie: removed | his bandanna. from his ie: 
and walked to the door of the court room _ 

just as Jennie was coming out. Seeing him, de 2 
she stepped back with a start, and they met “ iat Jeu. mean eon hee. on oe - 
within the threshold. 3 spasm of anger thrilled her. It helper: ae a 


_ “Well, Miss Lee,” he said, “ it joa as. Vowe) 7 as ie 


as we had this town to ourselves,” : ee | thought you protested Tom Drury 
Le Immediately she sensed the mock chiv- was.not the Gila.” _ ee 
alry of his attitude, the amused triumph, “You are the Gila,” she said, ne anger 


: the calmness that comes with the satisfac- exploding itself and leaving het mee | 
_ tion that he had all the time, as well as all trembling and unnerved. : 2 
the power he wanted. ue You don’t really believe Tom > Drury's | 


_ Where is Marty Lingo?” she gasped, story.” — | ae 

showing by the sudden draining of color f Of course I believe. it. You are he 

from her cheeks that she realized the trap Gila. I know it now. There is no doubt _ 
on which she had fallen. — of it. You ran out of the court room when» 


Marty Lingo is in the dance-hall next you knew Tom Drury had a gun, because — 
oe and I’m sure he has no intention of you knew he would kill you. You knew | . 


- easting a Se an our meeting.” perfectly well he would kill you the first 

‘ - “Then you’ve—” chance he had—the very moment that he | 

. os No, L- ‘merely tied ee up. You notice was free. But he will come. back. - if you 
he’s not screaming? I gagged him.” — don’t look out, he will come back here. 


She. backed. horrified into the room. What do you. think he would do if he found A 
te ‘Sugg followed. 4 you here with me?” aie 
This was the room where scarcely half an Sugg laughed softly. The thought hee te. 
hour before he had witnessed the almost suggested caused him to break out suddenly pe 
So perfect culmination of his carefully laid with anger: — 
plans. If the girl had not interfered it ‘They would have all. run. out of the : 
would: have been the perfect culmination. court room, every mother’s son of them. : ae : 
— Sugg had reveled at the helplessness of his But they were frozen eae fear—and too 
oe victim, his pleasure had been akin to the slow. I was quicker— oe er ear as 
me delight of a boy watching a fly through “And more afraid—”? 8 =~ ee 
- which he had stuck a pin. © This is no time for you toy ee 
And in this. very room the girl had fought _ “Why did you come in here?” he cried 
with every ounce of life and energy within suddenly, finding her nerve. “ What are 
her for the freedom of her lover. Her fight you going to do? I don’t want you to ride . 
had succeeded. The lover was. saved; and with me! I want Marty—” _ : o 
now, instead, she was in his place—as help- Not Marty. I am the one ae wale: ee 
tess as he had been. She had defeated. I am the one nn will ride out across s the Ss 
: ‘Suge completely i in his first game, and now range with you.” __ s \ 
“she: found herself playing in another one “The Vigilantes will find usyou te 
just as desperate, perhaps more horribly not dare—” 4, 
: - vital. The cards she held this time were “To ride with aoe Protecting you? 
not the aces of every suit. She held noth- The Vigilantes won’t find us—not- where BS 


— ing, her antagonist everything. "intend taking you-——” a 

“All right, Mr. Sugg,” she finally man- “You intend—takking—me—" she ‘Te: a 
~ aged to say. “We have the town—as you Pes tad dazed. 6... Me 
_ say—to ourselves. And what are—” | © Down to a very delightful lit 


‘What am I going to do? I am going to 
pro ct you of course—protect you from | 
a the ‘Gila and his re pe «oe 2 


ish hacienda on. the | other 


selj with the Wane beard?” 


"be a big dao ee Whe. knows that 
| K into a run would only precipitate. 
She found herself momentarily 


| au: el three of the Gila’s out- 

aws she had been brave. Sugg’s most des- 
perat - henchmen, when confronting her, 
ad failed to strike fear. 


Vou are nee a dangerous game. 
v “have won your games Ges because - 
they were played against men.” Her voice 
s ddenly steadied itself to a oiitting soft- 
| a. No ow you think bio will ads a new 


1 


sor 


cane aS T ie range is mine, the aa of » 
: Your own. 
amicable.”’ 


‘and the lawlessness of 
igilantes are with me, your grandfather.” 
“ And your desperadoes?” she snapped. 


; Your desperadoes are with Tom Drury— 


3 And as long as Tom Drury wishes to re- 
main an outlaw—the outlaw you. have made > 
him—as dong as a desires ‘to remain the 


ae iar away Hoth ha. 


3 z Very well, I 
ae will 


Vv os Be 7 will go ses eo 


we Wi eee supper ‘toaiteh and no one in 
or] will disturb us. oe one a be 


But now that she 


ee Domingo!’ ee the girl cried. 


“mean—” a8 


back to your fae Aga Tom Fae a. 
‘IT will take her back to the home sh : 
longing for!’ But he is wrong. It i is T whe 
‘will take you back, and see your eyé 
sparkle again at the sight of hoe childh ) 
haunts.” oe 
“My orandfather ae me re 1 
country Se oes aia nthe wanted met’ e 


to her Keiser “Tf you think you will ne 
me there I will tell you this: I would rather 
kill you—”’ 3 

- He leaped forward, pinning tek arm 
her side. With his right arm he reac 
around her waist, gripped her wrist till 
thand opened in pain and the six-eun. clat 
tered to the floor. This accomplished, 
stepped back again and saliees a8) “ 
placently. 

Now that the first. ste. in ‘their conte 
-a swift momentary thing, had taken place 
‘Sugg seemed to be much more at ease. - 
rolled a cigarette casually and purred: 

“Tam glad that is over with. Our rela- 
tions from now are donee to be much More 


Jenne knew ahis. It hottified her. 


even ‘allowed more Hee the dinbiente 
struggle. She stood before him, helpless. 
The flies buzzed. Sugg’s cigarette smo! 
rose in a single string toward the co 
webbed rafters. ) Coys 
“T heard your grandfathey s say that. you 
‘were to ride Boe with pee Lin 


- think felons: aiehtfall: we should arr 
your: rancho, | Aten: that we will | 
together, across the border to M 


” she ‘cxclainied ae 


Day will find you!: 
perately. 


Sock. other into the mountains!” _ 

- “Twill not go. I will die first.” 

He stepped closer to her, looking into her 
; - oe with a steady, serious smile. Again 
she felt the hand on her wrist, and a shud- 
is der of helplessness went through her. 

_. “JT am not going to tie your hands,” he 
2 ‘said, “and carry you off like a brigand 
o kidnaping a child. The j journey is too long. 
- prefer remaining here.” 

y vast Here!’ Dp arene ; 


« We have: the town to ourselves. 1 


| - doubt if Tom Drury would return. At 

Teast not until Peter Cat has give up the 

(phased? : 

ei Not, ol I cannot remain here. 
place i is abhorrent tome. It is like a grave- 


the thought of staying another moment in 

- the desolate ghost town. To be alone with 

: - Sugg in this town seemed to her infinitely 
more terrible than to be thrown with him 
on a desert island or into the heart of an 
. uninhabited mountain range. The walls of 
_ the shack, echoing their ee the broad 
: enpey. street, the skull-like houses with 
2 their black eyes, horrified her. 
- Don’t bind my hands!” she repeated pite- 
ously. “TJ will go away from here—any- 


wee 6 
Cota ‘Vour own rancho, then.” 
oe - She opened her mouth to again cry out 


in protest, but a faint ray of hope came to_ 


Z her. _As Sugg himself had said, there would 
be one other person at the ‘ranch. Old 


- household of Peter Gaunt in the days be- 
- fore the exile, would see the plight of the 
et who as a child had been his mistress, 


- follow her captor, who wanted to take her 
from this place which had grown so. abhor- 


na abhorrent! ? 


_ Suddenly. ae oun with a pounding ae 
- thrill Ge her heart—Tom wee Aes oe ‘ 


: as They will kill you for this.” 
“During our party,” he replied softly, wi 
“ we will let Tom and the Vigilantes. chase resis 


| Posts Sea 6 and hake ee 


The - 


ee * She was suddenly panic-stricken at. 


“No, mol. 


where! Take me away from this horrible © 


: left his SES aon this be as 


i Domingo, @ servant who had been in the 


ve least it was better to play for time, to 


a -rent, ‘to follow him to the scenes of her 
3 childhood. At apy rate they could not be 3 


whole conversation between Sugg a mn 
nie he was helpless. He was, however able 3 


ON... 


‘hands had been tied so » securely with ane 


he fell ene ee ‘to ee ee ge 
out of the door carrying this bean m 
next to impossible, but one thin; he 
able to do. ~ a 

‘Inch by inch he crawled out of his little 
booth. His wrists Degen ‘to. Bleed, 
gagged breath to give out. Wi 
termined at all odds to get 3 away 


acle had been performed upon hi 
forgot his twisted spine, his torn : 
Be choking breath. He thank 
he had reached the sill of oe 
time. a 


DRURY GUNS FOR THE THREE HEADS, 


| eee afternoon found Tom Drury in 


had ee fie ‘from the heights of 
mountain. — ; 

As he rode the big gelding down into the: 
long stretch of the cafion bottom, an ex- 
uberance ‘thrilled him—the. exuberance of. 

imited power. ac Phe hot wet muscles of 
the horse's neck, ‘the steady untiring - 


given into We hand eee him from a 

helpless, doomed man to a centaur, a cen- 
_ taur with the cunning of a man ‘and the 
eae of 3 a horse, against whom no one 


iabeatabie tnount 


1 i of ebibiee Tlenty ‘Sige haantotd 
im when the two were on the mesa the 


wy He had Tehed! ‘of the’ fantinited power 


the: ‘Gila over this. range. Sugg had 
ated out that it was greater than the 
ywer of the ‘Governor of the State, as 
gr t as the power of some old barbaric 
a ae pee order death according 


: 1- of the cafion, he diet rein and aoe 
looking pack on the trail he had 

d from Desolation. As he glanced 

2 he saw the: outlaws: 


4 he. trail, as - 


again. Part of his "obs he! ee wa 
get these. three men; and now was 
chance. he also knew that he had : 


his posse were hot on his ‘trail, “anil ‘Dr 
had no desire to fall again into their le 


of the duplicity of Headey Sugg. : 
The foremost of the outlaws, Drury ob 
served, was well in advance of the othe: 
two. T he negro followed him at consid 
erable distance, and then came the | 
hunched figure of Slinkey Drigges. ‘Tt was — 
the Bei s horse ae had ome ay t 


twenty feet drew rein. | Meee 
** All right, you hombre!” Drury shou 
‘ed: Come over here.” | | 
The Mexican rode forward’ cautiousl 
and stopped i in front of his “ master.” Fe 
the first time ee looked at the 1 


pierced his stale He detected a strange 
sound in the voice of this man who} was su 
posed to be his master. are 
“Never without your ‘mask, ine 
“But you recognize me as the ¢ Gila? a 


maestro.” 
“But you call me cmikestieo? oe the 
aes do you call me maestro. and ee 


ognize me as the Gila?” 7 ae ae, 
_ Andres seemed afraid to answer. se 


Gila’s identity was Siapeee to he. to a 

time a secret. His. name was not 1 

uttered. To call him the Gila to ‘his: 

_ would have been sacrilege. — ee 
“Answer me that!” ve ‘sh uted 


cc ‘Tell me = who i am, Mex!” 


« The eee on ahet range ‘tell. 
a say to my- 
ee 


~ stammered. 
me you are taken prisoner. 
self, - “ Andres, your maestro is pee 
a go for the. rescue of my master.’ 
say those words to myself. 
Oa tells me this is one ve beautiful 


my” ecco. Sy we come for to make © 
rescue.” . i 

“But who am I?- What is my name? 
Why am I your master?” 

“Tt is not for me to say your name, 
-gefior,”’ the half-breed begged ina tone 
oe had all the awe and horror of a 
 ehcie: monk avoiding the devil. 


a ane took pis aa from its holst er and 


ait breed. : 
“Look here, Mr. Mex, you know damn 
ad: IT am not your Gila, 
from the very first time I opened my 
mouth, You ought to have known it Dy: 
the way I mount a horse, by my seat in 
the saddle, my neck, my shoulders, my 
- hands. ‘And you do Saute it!” 7 
The Mexican’s dry, black hand was slow- 
oy moving. tewvard the flap of his holster, 


of it: aren: shot this hand out as if deliver- 
- ing a blow in the half-breed’s solar plexus.. 
- With a quick flip he yanked out the six-gun 
and threw it into the mesquite, = j 

: ae Now, then, Mex, I’ve got a little job 
for. you. Before your two pals catch up 


with us I want to come to an understand- 


ing. _ You are to ride ahead, showing the 
: trail directly to. the cache where you ban- 
 dits keep your swag. Those other two 
; hombres will follow us, and if sy come 


at you SE Sen any signs. If I see you so 
_ much as bat your eye at them I'll plug you. 
2 ‘You get my game now, do you?” 

a ee ee, BENOF, but—” 
ee ‘But what— (he 3 

: ig “ Jf you are not the Gila, please, sefor, 
who thé hell—”. ~- 

“Tm a witch doctor from the Kicka- 

Ayes Drury announced. “I have an ef- 
- figy: of the. Gila in wax. All I have to do 
is to put pins into this effigy. and your gang 


Ga 


will burn Aisles thet torments of hell!” nA 


: 


Wit 


cafion. a 
Drury followed. Closes on his hee i 
distance of scarcely a furlong, the nigge 
and Slinkey Drigges osu ania: after in 
pursuit. me 

‘When the warped gallows of Pikes mine 
shaft first came into view Drury knew th: 
a critical situation. was at hand. If he pe 
mitted Andres te go into the 1 mine hres 


sige at te mercy oe “the two “rem ining 
bandits. : i 


lesser one, “for there. was as yet no 


garded Eos as. ‘their cae es on 
‘knew the truth, and Andres must t be kept in 
SIGN E Go, a 
“Accordingly. as ae roe up to the ol 
Tickety headframe which marked the shaf = 
opening Drury dismounted and left. Crate = ig 
snubbed to a dry pine bole. With drawz 
gun he commanded the half-breed to pre- 
cede him ideas: the brush Diba t 
mine shaft. 


pari ee a lew Sean pa : 
with sand, ‘served as a barrier re 
- jet. blackness lie the nas bas he 
day. es 


side of the: hill, ee 
The sound bog thelr hor 


ees was skeen : 
pugs for & po. : 


0: ae deneiieas” | 
ae asa eae and fall down the shaft, 


- 2 a ‘may- 


aes this are iineeP ie: negro pei 


“With the horses out ‘in plain si 
~ Slnkey mas (eg Shoe back pes | 


posse pita US." : 
“Then I reckon we ritghé as Slat Wi 

have a smoke, and give our cayuses - 

breath of air.’ : ea : 
“ T reckon we won't wait or have a smoke 


or nothin’,” Drigges rejoined with a ne 


he t 
a e "The Mexican’s id: trembled visite < as 
he lit the wick of diel little lantern. Hay- 


niet ant Etior of the Lee ‘filled cane 
with the wagging lights and shadows. 
- He followed his guide deep into the bow- 
els of the earth. As he crept along be- 
tween _ the dank old malls the darkness 


nee in hel open | world, “which now 
seemed remotely distant and insignificant, 


be 


on each end of the cafion. And, what was 
eN. more serious, ees nigger and on 


-CHAPTI ER Xx 


‘THE SHAFT. 


compan a ee ates ebay and his 
had entered. They rode up to the 
here 1 ie ad was snubbed, oo 


thar posse. 
‘some tall fightin’ to do.” 


jaunt and his posse were closing in. 


in his voice which immediately arrested h 
companion’s attention. : 

** Nowwhat the hell?” 

. They’s lots of hell, nigger, » Slinkey 
replied. ‘If you want to know my sen! 
ments on this here party, Pll say we go 
a delicate little operation to perform before 
we go ridin’ any farther away from that — 

Mr.. Nigger, you and Le ) 


“You-all can perfo’m your own ‘opera 
tions,” the nigger rejoined. ‘““Ah’m tak 
orders from the boss-man in thar—and ‘no 
from you.” Deg 

“Look here, nigger, I want to ade yo 
candid like: “What do you think of th: 


Gila of ourn—now that he’s ridin’ withor : 


his mask?” 
“T ain’t seen him too close.” ieee 
““When he came flyin’ out of that « cou t 


room up in Desolation and bounded over | 


for his horse, didn’t you catch a good oe 
at hitne” ns 
“No so good as I was prayin’ for. 
was flyin’ past me too rapid. Didn’t t 
tate nowhere near long ook for me 


paint a po’trait of him.” 


** And nothin’ went cron your : mind 
“What all are you feedin’ me, Mr 


Man? Nothin’ ever goes through my mind 
- Besides, my mind was busy figurin’ on how 


I was to git from that thar co’t room door 
without havin’ the seat of my pants s sing d 
with some hot lead.” | 
“And as you was followin’ this ie Gil 
Monster, you didn’t think of nothin’?”. 
“T was turnin’ over in my mind so e- 
thin’ he pulled off. Couldn’t think of it at 


ce the time, but after it was all ende 
i gan ‘to chew it lke” a cow thinks: ae 


fants of pullin’ off. ae was nabs et Shak 
it, suh. Not serious. I ain’t questionin’ 
nothin’, No aul 

“Well, out with it, nigger.” | 
coed was give to gadertand that the, Gila. 
ways trained his hosses so’s he could 
That would 


alw 
‘mount. ’em from the off side. 


out gettin’ badly kicked. But it looked to” 
me like he mounted that there animule 
a from the near _ side like every one else 
does.” ) 
oe So. you came to the ocdecn ae, 
is eR didn’t come to no conclusions—no, 
sah. Ah never comes to conclusions. I 
_ jess. figg gered he was in a mighty big hurry — 
ays git agoin’, so he hopped the old hoss 
from any side which was the most con- 
venient, suh.” ae 
Se Book here, nigger,” Sisk Drigges 
2 impatiently. “You're afraid to say 
what you know ‘damned well. You're 
afraid to say that the face of this here bird 
we been trailin’ is redder than the face of 
the Gila. You'd say it might be redder 
> because of his long ride in the sun this 
mornin’, or that it was only redder in your 
"imagination and all that stuff. That’s what 
_ you’d say. You’d be afraid to come out 
ae oe the truth and admit that his teeth, 
his chin, his height, his seat in the saddle 
everything else that we’ve so much as 
: caught a glimpse of to-day—prove that he 


: ao Gila’s. shoes, or rather in his hat. _He’s 
wearin’ that yellow sombrero the real Gila 
“wore last night when leadin’ us on the Lin- 


eo % ‘Don’t laffin’ at me, Mr. Man!” the 
o negro. rejoined. “I ee all this long befo’ 
us hit that little lousy skull of yours, suh. 
ede knowed all gone we was ridin’ a wild 
goose Chase”. > 
© And. what’s more,” ined ‘Drigges 
. put in, “if we stay here and argue, that 
i: “thar posse will be’ gallopin’ down on us 
- from both me of. oe cafion, , then where dl 
oe we be ate” 


prevent men from rustlin’ his mounts with- 


ain’t the Gila, but some one else in the 


flowers.” ee: 


“« one: as” ae. nae sher has — 
Mex under his thumb. — For all we ] 
he broke him when he stopped 


negro ee ee © 
“Better than that, ‘plug ee ene 
“You plug him. ES magne be too q 


a draw for pt ee apes ee Rea, 
" ‘He might be too quick for 


“The ait pe: surest way to 
game is for you to jump on. his bad 
nin’ his arms s0’s he can’t Are: th 


but—” ae Cai 
“To make it : saa plea so’ 
can jump him without no ese i to 

own. carcass, Ler £0. inside the ne 


with’ my arms dot t * youall b be Bae | 


gainst him as. an nerve. ee 


thei i ae that ea was the man who hae raided ee Me 


anger oterog over tue. ke : 
wee piencan as far as the first 


he sell almost ited: cave, yet was 
all that remained of a breathing space be- 
weer ae highly piled waste and the roof 

2 Choked airways and the suf- 


fe foeating oil ae made this little hole un-. 


nable, except for a moment. The Mex- 
an showed Drury two black suit cases, 
er 8 affirmed were filled with the Ls 


su ae cases, and caressa penis contents. 
: Te was a hodgepodge of worthless paper, 


2 ve bills, old gold watches, and several bits 


jewelry. These latter specimens had 
bably been hidden, Drury argued, be- 
cause ofthe danger be trying to dispose cf 
them too soon after the robbery. Fifty- 
a dollar bills, he noted, were probably a part 


the money recentlyalooted from fe Lin-. 


go ranch. 
He os no time to eect this booty. 
2 Much of it, he knew, was valuable; much 


rash He decided to take both oe 
little black. satchels with him, and, ac- 


cordingly, he ordered the Mexican to carry 


em. ‘They would at least make a sudden 


“attack | on his part very awkward. 

— “We will go back to our mounts, now,”’ 
on yrury” ordered. ‘‘ Your two companions 
will be waiting for us, and, remember, when 
you see them, do not put the suit cases 
down. Do not speak to them. In your 


. : \d—you | are to understand—T_ am sult 


, 


: The } Mexican led the way again. to the 
It was when the first: 


ae shining Satie of the opening came — 


nd of the tunnel. 


little favor, Mex. 
- while you’re walking. Walk like a soldie 


thie Ginie gang) 4 
Tom. Drury ape: the! Mexican bac 
him. | 
“You take this lantern, Mex ogee 
me one of the suit cases. It occurs to. 
~that I would rather have you in the 
and remain in the dark myself, while we 
are approaching the end of this incline. 
The Mexican sullenly obeyed. ips And fui 
thermore, Mr. Mex, there may be men h 
ing in the air passages above who, in look- 
ing directly down on me, can see little else 
but this sombrero of mine. If some ‘one 
else was to have his head underneath this” 


sombrero, ‘aside from myself, it would take 


a big load off my mind. So you do me that 
And don’t look upward 


—eyes front and chin in.’ ee 

“Please, maestro, I will as guste yo 
ask—I wil kiss your boots, but. ‘dorms 
make me wear your hat!” — 3 

= Always remember that I’m. behind yo 
with this six-gun and the trigger cocked,” 
Drury replied. “If you tilt your head up 
ward, you will keep on tilting it till it hits 
the floor of this tunnel. ie i 


Qala 


“CHAPTER XXIII. | 


-DRURY’S RETURN, 


kling of an-eye. Denies inGteads 0 
plunging headlong into almost certs 
es found himself hues” of 


any sort of a combat. 
vaniaee of light. 


2 tent with re ae eee 7 


sac Retind: to completely con 


ok in ie gui ad re ‘near oid 0 se 2 
~ Koes ‘movement the Mexican made 
‘Slinkey Drigges and the nigger, on ‘the | 
ee hand, although in the ‘dark, ‘could th ers 0 ) and 
only see the top of the Mexican’s hat when > One shot was. all Drary 1 
. the latter passed underneath the air shaft. this. fre | a ee ae 7 
_ Drury had still another advantage:_in fol- He aimed at the Title g inting_ we 20) 

~— lowing the Mexican into the mine, his eyes which was belching its oe a 
had dilated to the dark, and he’ could ac- 
5 -curately see what was going on; whereas _ “the gun, cluichas ae arm, ae oo 
vs ‘Drigges and the nigger, who had just slunk stumbling toward the opening of 
in out of the caacidue found themselves in Drury followed, hurdling over the 
2 gamma darkness. trate form of the Mexican. He dashed 
While passing under the shaft the Mex- Fast Slinkey Drigges to the tunnel openi ng. 
- ican’s sensations had so overpowered him. +The negro had vaulted over ‘the thicl 
as to make him seem almost like a sleep- covered waste and was running 
walker. He expected to draw fire from horse. Drury. shouted to Seite ‘to ; 
: ‘above: He knew that by merely tilting bis bis: hands. = 
head, or "calling, he ae warn his com- oa negro at first isobeyed, af thinking 


Saas AL the same time he Bin a the hone: A felled) whistling 
: - bullet from the black depths of the tunnel head, changed his mind, and he turnec 
_ behind hime 2. > holding up his huge trembling paws, , plea 
= This nightmare of conflicting fears did ing: hg 
: poe last long—nor did his punishment. His. “ Don’t. shine, Mr, Bossma an. 
death” was swift. It came, not from:the done nothin’. It was Slinkey fir 
_ hand of Tom Drury, but from little Slnkey Mr. Boss-man! q ain’t done not! 
_ Drigges, who bided his time and played his “ Come back here. I’ve got s 
game ina way absolutely safe—for him. for you, nigger,” ’ Drury comman 
Drury saw the streak of pale red light © The negro advanced, and, a 
: _ flashing: from the air shaft, heard the al- disarmed, followed Dry to 
‘most. deafening crack of the gun reverbe- opening. — 
rate through the tunnel, and saw Andres, “ “Bandage up that aes arm, Drv 
_ the Mexican, sink to his knees. said, “while I take a look at the Mex. 
The huge figure of the negro dropped — The negro obeyed, agents acs 
door from the shaft opening. He blotted Slinkey’s shirt. 
out the light of the outside world. At the  “He’s got us, “nigger,” 
_ same. time the jack-lantern, which had “ ‘But Tl tell. you this. Dees left 
ee from Andres’ s hand, polled — 
Mickered/ outs (6 - | Suen I ay Fant oe 
 “Tt’s the Mex!” the negro shouted, just “I ain't lookin’ for no mo’ 
as -Slinkey Drigges dropped cautiously. the negro said. “ From now 
down from the opening. £4 — ful-—until this white trash git 
_ ‘Without waiting to identify the body of by our chief. ‘Wait till the 
aie: man he had killed, Drigges intuitively this!” ai 
jumped to the conclusion that Drury was 


emptied his revolver into thie depths of pes 
; tunnel. 3 
ee € negro, anakning ar to the. ee 


pres he found himself. ; 


ghi there had been shooting. One 
peels ‘int o we open. 


i mae nue Gains had di isk 


sine a igh ride ieee — the 


the girl be vias in aerate Sack io the ay 
‘of Cattleoe, « fe to the ranch of Masty Linge, 


one nae Tom = he fran-— 


ous 
lly tried to arrive at a definite decision 
varding his flight. The only way he 
atisty himself ‘about Jennie’s safety 


to oie to the town from 


a ae pen pales in one eres a 


‘The 


7 bales 


“The steaming ne oat their way 
a still a rise of oe until ge: ae S 


He Eee oo prisoners to dis 


ae chewy building, pene as Ae aden 


‘pected, he found” a man “beand and 
Bagged. 


and went - to Marty Lies phe ein 


Sovee in ie eed of rawhide ro rom 


ets rs 


mee abit hans from the a « breathin in ng 


oe «Well, ft ee my hands, dammit!” 
ce Page ark f 


, Lingo—and let you put up a fight? If I 
have still another enemy to take care of, 
these two prisoners of mine might take it 
into their heads to start another Hot: 


"Then these men are prisoners?” Marty | 


foi exclaimed, his mournful brown eyes bulg- 
i ing. ist 
rau tt Take a cee at their holsters. 
ee see the unbuttoned flaps? You see that fox 
there with the bleeding arm? They are the 
men who raided your ranch, Marty. 
ee leader i is Henry Sugg—” 
. “T know it! I know everything. Loosen 
ce my hands and I will tell you. I’m fighting 
for 3 you, Tom Drury, not for these coyotes. 
I know: the whole truth. You are not the 
€ : Gila, but Tom Drury. For God’s sake, 
; oe free me! This rawhide has my wrists near- 

dy sawed off! Dammit, let me tell you 
a _ everything.” , 

Drury burst into a ee and knelt down 

a the little rancher, cutting the romals 
until the gnarled old hands were’ free. 
On eae finished the > job by freeing his own 
Se ‘Drury, you’ve done a good job!” he 
ae oe when he got to his feet. “ These men 
are two of the three henchmen who aided 


_ five years.” : 


« He was bumped off down in the cafion 
while I took these two men prisoners.” 
“Then the gang will be cleaned out—if 
you get the Gila himself,” Marty cried. 
“You don’t believe I am the Gila, ac- 
Aa “cording to those words?” | 
“Hell, no!. I said I know who you are. 
- -You’re- ‘Tom Drury. And you’ve had the 
See trick played on you that the Gila 
ever played on anybody on this here range. 
‘Henry > Sugg, he’s the two-faced, shag- 
te "patted: crook, and I know it! 
a ‘Lodiiee here, Tom, you and me has got a 
big job on our hands. 
- “ Peter Gaunt left me here in town for to 


_ back for the court room to get the gal than 
ae ‘Sugg g steps out and sticks. me up. 


OSs Why shoud is be your ae Mr. a - 


You : 


Their 


the gal right under the very nose of me, 


gita horse and ride!” a 


for them. Iam the one ren is: pelo 


that I have a gun, and Crater to carr mi 


the Gila i in all his dastardly jobs for the last 


oe The third 3 is ‘dead, ? Drury aramid, | 
again!”’ he cried. 


to stage another trial. 


I balieue ib 


a look after his gal, and I no sooner started. 


he sped to down t 
Oo. be concluded pe ‘WEEK. ) 


rencee: Cae you. Boe eae parent 
Marty Lingo, who was set to be her chap- 
eron!. [ll smash the old double-dyed_ seed. 


wart so’s he ain’t fit for nothin’ but tamale 
Igeat! Damned if I won't! 


if you want, 


to the Gaunt ranch to get the Gila. 
I’m going to ride all over hell until : 
Sugg face to face.” ec Ney, 3 


pre 5 Ti m goin’ "don there oe 
him!” oe os a 

(Phe distant Se 3 hoofs broke 
sharply upon the argument. 
partly to the. window. eee 

“The Vigilantes are coming Le ae 
“Marty, you deliy 
these men to them. Tell his honor - 
judge ‘where I’ve gone. I have no im 
now to prove to that bunch | of bo: 
that I’m not the Gila. - They’ll be w: 
Tell his hon 
I’ve gone for his grandiaeh —the 
going to get hen" . : ee 


; ambed se nae isha 


te Py 3 —e 7 


(ILLION- dollars!” eka ag, “« Why didn’t you at itina ie 0» 
-.“A million dollars in your Garcia rolled his fever-bright eyes 
as money,” declared Juan “Then what would your police dc 
: we And ect ees mine. The gringo me, eh? A Mexican putting a ye 
lars American. mney in the bank! oe 
ae am going | to eet ce all to I had to be ver’ careful. I wan 
oo <o ; far from the police. So I looked 
house. You see, a man wit? a. million 
t lars can get married, eh?” PS 
: aes seul ie of he San 2 Well, if he got a saving” woma 
| ze ‘Richard po moved i closer to might get by,” smiled Dick. “ But go on 
“T found 2 house out by the ocean. 
put the money in a box and buried it 
night—in the sand—back of the 
aa a little tree. Then: I came d 
: poe ae the Yankee 
y to = own oy Gar- ing—” - 
; Garcia SO an Ee 3I 
“What was. “ihe number of. the ho 
Dc lesean : Se 
. “1 foreot.” fice voice was growin; 
: eee. ‘“ But eet ees on Seaview A 
a block and a half from the park car lin 
about he? middle of the pe s 


: ee aa in aera es s 
: this time they would all be o 
except the one Garcia had leased 


we house—a little:-trde 

_A simple matter—if there was ‘ 

ie the Mexican’s story. see ; 
eae % half a ee in Peseta : 


ee Ne find Garcia fenders fim a ey Tt “freedom. 
was an ordinary flat doorkey: but it seemed 
to be tangible evidence that the Mexican 
was telleng: the trutlin 6 © 
- _Dick had no sooner put the a in iis a 
pocket than Garcia appeared to regret his into ui Avenue atid Beene 
hasty display of confidence and pevee aed a vacant house in the middle of ‘ | 
_ Perhaps, after all, he might get well. “If It was a bright afternoon-—flowers every 
I do I'll hunt you up,” he half promised— “where, children playing in the sand, a 
. and hali threatened. ee in summery dresses, the old ocean booming 
| ee : ‘Sleepily, tradesmen going about their ‘pro- pa 
ies saic task of. delivering pies and pickles. > 
3 : of’ And I'm ‘out here looking for a million — 
De. ‘Just rah Richard OQ. Mandeville, only dollars beneath a little tree!” muttered - 
oy son of the California multimillianaire oi Dick 4 ought to be back in jail!” eS 
- king; happened to be serving thirty daysin He drove slowly past the second block 
jail has. nothing to do with this story; be- of houses. The entire block was owned by 2 
_ gides, when a judge has six children and Abner Westwick, an old skinflint who, to _ 
eno automobiles, one must try to be chari- Save expenses, had every house built after a“ 
table 8 _ the same plan and painted alike. Tenants 
> Richard’Q. had found the world so full had to watch their step to keep from. stra 2 
aS of a number of things that he never took ing into their neighbor’s yard. — ‘About dn a 
any, of them seriously. He looked on his the middle of the block was a house bate 
“thirty days”? as more or less of a lark. the sign: 
_ His fellow prisoners interested him tremen- — 
. -- dously—especially Juan Garcia. Dick had 
taken to the queer old. Mexican the first 
. day. 
Garcia spoke something he thought was ——-— — 
English, and Dick spoke something his col- A girl ina tte frock sat on che’ ‘porch 
lege professor had assured him was Span- reading a magazine. Dick passed dad Te- 
ish. Since neither was ever quite sure what passed so often he saw people were begin- | ie 
the other was: saying they got along fa- ning to stare at him. Then he took oo 
mousy. "spin through the beach section, and came E : 
On the last day of Richard Q.’s sentence back to where the girl sat on the porch, eS 
Garcia had sent for him. For a week Gar- This was the block. There was no mis- 
: cia had been very sick. A fever that baf- take about that. But not one of the houses 
fled the prison physician seemed to have was vacant. If Juan Garcia had ever. 
- taken deadly grip on the old Mexican. He leased one it had since been occupied. Now 
- declared he was dying: that he hadn’t a Richard Q., like his father, was one of those ne 
friend in all North America, save Dick; rare souls who thrive on obstacles, Never 
eee and. that he was going to make him a pres- before had he hunted for a million dollars 
ent of a million dollars. beneath a little tree. He was not going to 
- And then he told that strange dad of the be turned back now by a Destin house 
7 oy oindet Yankee, the vacant house at the with a girl on the front porch. Ape 
- beach, -the little tree, and the buried mil- — If the truth was in Garcia one of. the 
lion. Had it not been for that door key— houses had a little tree in the back yard — 
But that’s where the girl comes in! with a million dollars buried in the } 
Rea: | beneath it. But which house? 
. IE decree Fe ites Mena alg moe se bee coy state te cit. the 1 
. ees ay Una ae ete saa es —three at deat . 
_ Wan « one 2 has been in ie thin ee 3 


A 


5 Pa 


Select Board and Rooms 
ae per Week | 


2 i 


one Dick « asain! Pte s ‘No. 
gain. Next one surely. Ah!” 

La summery dress; the sunshine 

| proud of it; ‘the dahlias in 

iS. a of the roses in her cheeks. 
S ee man Lat gate uaa at 


you, ‘sir; te dher's re 2 not bego- S 


sytem ‘eet 
ene me, Tm: sure.’ > He sat 
e porch step. ‘ Where—where 
ats Se meee You nee 


Cue 


6 right. ws A gee 
ee chee sage g breath. This did 


: _ Angeles.” 


Irby 
Thirty dollars! 
as pig 


‘The sign gay he 
en that boa ¢ are 


turned to a. aaah eee. pore ta pee 


ee What is sea name, pease” 


tends. it to Richard Q. He glanced - 


and winced. 
It was males out to “ Cae Richard: 
- Well, two could play at that game. 
Dick looked down at the signature 
the ‘receipt, “ Susan Bernice Ware! 
exclaimed. ‘“ What a pretty name! What 


a comfortable, affectionate name!” _ 


“TJ beg your pardon, sir,” said Susan 
Bernice Ware. “ Have you references 
bag SH References? Oh, Yess es 


deed, Miss Ware.” Dick began fumbling — 
through his pockets. The nerve of thi 


landlady! “Tm afraid I left my referen 
in my trunk, Miss Ware. You; see, > the 
—rather bulky. eran ae 
“Vou may bring them cree ‘But plea 
do not forget. Now; Mr. Richards, whe 


have you been the past thirty days?” 


“T beg pardon?” oe 

«T say, where have you bee th pe 
thirty days? . You see, I must teleph 
your last place of residence and inquire. és 
to your character and conduct. Of cou: 
you know that is customary.” 

“Oh, yes! Yes, indeed, Wee | 
But—er—you see, i have been vine 

-“Tn Los Angeles! My bisihee is th 

now. He writes that he'd aah: he 


“jail.” 


Disk EROS, 


Susan arose. For. a moment she s see 


- been worse. 


Presently Richard eh sible to the fence 1 


3 oe, the dahlias. For a distance of nearly 
thirty feet the fence was ablaze with the 


flowers. Then a voice—he knew at once 


it was Susan’s—caused him to look up. He 
saw he stood beneath an upstairs window. 


To avoid being an eavesdropper he started — 
‘back toward the porch; but he heard 


- brought athe up short. 
hae But, mamma dear, listen! I 


did it hw for a lark. He could stay in ~ 


Brother Bob’s room, you seal but of 
course: he'll leave as soon as— 
test was drowned in a gale of laugh- 
but Dick had heard enough. He 
«espe back and looked up at the front 
of the house. Nothing there. He flung a 
swift look at the house across se dahlia- 
- bordered fence. | 
There, swinging in the tibeors was the 
‘sign, We Select Board and Rooms.’ ” 
- Richard Q. pursed his lips — in a long- 


oe whistle. He had seen the siren gad : 


had promptly forgotten the sign. Beyond 


_~the dahlias lay the boarding house—the 


house behind which Dick hoped to find the 
- Kittle tred and the hidden million. 


Dick was peeved. Not because he had | 


oe a mistake; with the houses all alike, 
the mistake was quite a natural one. He 
on peeved because the girl with the laugh- 
Ing eyes had been ‘faughing at him. She 
had known at once that he had turned into 
the wrong yard. How she would laugh 


when he confessed his nc es and passed 


out of the picture! — 


| 5 “Hem!” mused the son of the pioneer 


“oil king. “Well, maybe!” 


"LG. went back to the porch--eng sat 


“down, ; 
‘Silay ‘returned ne With her Gas 
a sweet-faced little woman in a dark dress 


f " softened with deft touches of old Spanish 


dace. Her eyes were serious but Seth 
Dick liked her on sight. 
“Mr. Richards—my mother.” 


a wonderful place. here. I like it already.” 


3 


ea Ste left without srting: for vay and ‘ net! 
a pie registered a tremendous sigh of re- Susi in in 
“Net: “After all, the cubase might have — 


- jisten to the booming of the — and wa tcl 


Gee OMe ‘Ware, I’m delighted. You have J 


pais Sas smiled. ‘She Ee to aes , i 


ne | 
eo ems ust like my y mother. 
used to—” me 
‘ But, Mr. Richards, tT pene. to ‘esp 
. that— be 
Laat you? re just ‘opening here: A 
everything isn’t quite all you hope to me 
it later. Yes, I know. But it’s all right 
with me, Mrs. Ware. I'll be perfect!) 
happy just to sit here on the porch: an 


Pe AO 


the budding begonias and— 3 
Dick broke a“ to Jie around at. s Si 


said Susan. Mr, Richards es a man 
is impatient for his luncheon. fcieciins <. 

“Very well,” concluded Mrs. ‘Ware, ; 
bit reluctantly. “Lunch will be ready | a 
a half hour. Mr. Richards, Pi show ye 
to your room.” 


tion. He liked the: conversation, 

“We just love it out here,” oe Mr 
‘Ware. “ We never grow weary of the sea. 
He It’s. Se) romantic,” — chimed 


AE Ay f 


these shifting sands, saaoehe 
se wouldn’t be “surprised,” z - 
mother said ee “In fact, we 


oe progress; ae as ke wondered 
get 2 a catty to te the sand 


the ae a itis ty Wane on “the other 
de. There, too, was a small tree. Half 
d , half disgusted, he lifted the awn- 


d down into the yard back of - 


. There was another 


Ps « Fast let 


g , mamma. Weill surely get 


~ And we do ie aman in 


: as Ne was eee sur- 
«“ Mr. Richards, there isn’t much 
from, this pe of the iene 


ok aisure Ree 


~ 


hake ten ) ‘clock fee be at ae 
my you: come much later than that — 
De ee: You had better take this. 2 


"Dick 


. the ee girl. 


the. land of acesen suppers. Bh 


| servations made through a certain. be 


window, Dick knew that the moon was due : 
to rise that night at about nine o’clo 
Accordingly, he made all his preparat OF 
and returned to the Ware cottage at exac 


ly a quarter to nine. He tried both ke 


found that either fitted, and went up to 
room, assured that this was the house 


cia had. leased, and behind which he had 


buried his million in greenbacks. - 

Drawing the fat carefully, ‘Dick 
turned on the light and unwrapped the 
spade he had brought. Then he drew | 
cap low over his eyes—all night prowle “s 
wear them so—and went out into the hall a 
Although the house was apparently desert- 
ed, he had decided he would not vent 
fone ee again. It would be: a sim 
matter, he reasoned, to climb over the bal- 
cony rail and drop to the sand beneath. 

On the rear porch Dick found that 


awning was up. In the east a full m 


was rising.. He began. tighing, over the 


a baluster. 


esis down he saw ae Mere ee 
of a woman. She had ee oe ears 


«ing a four-leafed clover. 


passed into the shadows of the Tittle 


a the man ion the Raleone 
pes evening. ee may Be eRe 


Standing on the nosing, 
one of the uprights. of the rave and 
leaned far out. The girl was on her kne 
in the sand. She was paseng. her han 
over oe sand—searchingly. 


‘ing. He ed to save. piel: ee 
- hundred pounds suspended on a two 


baluster was too much. Richard oe 


“His position on . 
oe destination, was more: oe 


eu eleeae” 


oS shrilled above the barking: 
oe - Thieves { i . | 
As Dick struggled to his feet, something 
es cas lying on the sand, caught his eye. 


‘His greeting, | 
voluntary, was a monosyllabic aspirate. - 


. Under the circumstances no lady would — oe 


ve offense. 


Of course the girl sereaiied. She sprans i 


her feet and was gone before Dick could 
‘speak—gone, as the novelists say—‘ with 
a 2 wild, sobbing cry into the night!” — 

In the back yard of the boarding house 
a dog started an uproar. - 
window was raised. A woman’s voice 
“* Murder! 
“Murder!” 


He picked it up. It was a girl’s handker- 
chief. He thrust it in his pocket, grabbed 


the spade which had followed him off the 


balcony, ran around to the front door, and 
— back up to his room, 

There Dick examined he handkerchief. 
tt was a dainty, half-grown thing, faintly 
i ae In one corner were the ‘initials: 
S: W. ” | 
“Susan Ware!” groaned Richard CO. 1 
thought so! But What does it mean? If 
they. know about Garcia’s million, why 
~ haven’t they dug it up before this? - ‘Ah, to. 
the devil with Garcia and his preenbacks! 
Td rather go back to jail than frighten 
Miss Ware that way again. 


off the porch. Wait until shé sees me in 


- the morning!” 
He found her in the morning by the 
fence of dahlias, and satan her the hand- 
_ kerchief. 
_ “Ym sorry, Miss Ware. I owe ro an 
apology. And an explanation.” 

Susan took the handkerchief, looked at 
it, then up at Richard Q. “ Yes?” The 
tone was cool, but it encouraged auriner 
~ confession. 


=s Of course,”’ Dick went on lamely, 


“you knew it was I who fell off the back 
- porch last night almost into your lap?” 

“Oh, was it? Well! What were you 
” doing there? Are you a porch climber?” 
oe A explain that,” Dick hedged; “ but 


a want. you to know it ot I ‘frightened 2 


ae es s 


& Very” well, 4, concluded Susan Bernice 


| Ware ‘monchalantly; (ue maid said noth- 


Pian! 


heme entirely i ee ae 


Somewhere a. 


- Of course | 
~ she'll know it was her star bbarder who fell 


- owned this string of cottages. 


stunning oat I admit; “but ee 
for ns oan easily, ‘didn’t bis 


ean - 


heels aha ent into the house, NeraeeN ce ie 
Richard Q. registered two hundred feet . 
of blank amazement. He returned to the | 
porch and dropped into a chair. This was — 
what the ashes would call “striking a 
That girl was the maid, veh: — 


new gusher.”’ 
Rather an unusual maid! Came back 
after a wrap, did she? Uhuh! 


Went paw- _ : 
ing around beneath that little tree; that’s 
what she did! Good Heavens! Did every 
one in North America ence about Ce a 3 
den million? = ‘ ; 

Under the circumstances pice wgid nee 
help feeling more interest in the maid than a 
in the breakfast. And when he saw her! _ 
It was as she tenia into the breakfast | 
room with the coffee. Their eyes met. ~ 
Dick gasped. The “ maid” stopped short, a 
stared at Dick, then turned right around 
and fled back to the kitchen. eee aya, 

Sarah West, indeed! The maid “was. 
none other than Sarah Westwick, sister of 
Abner Westwick, the old skinflint who 
She had 
servants in her own home. ‘And here she _ 
was acting as a maid in the house of the 
hidden million! © ~- oh ee 
© There was only. one conclusion. Th some 
way Abner Westwick had learned Garcia’s 
secret. Perhaps Garcia had left papers in 
the house that betrayed him. Perhaps, in 
the two days since Dick had left. ‘jail, the. 
Mexican had told others of his treasure. 
The way Miss Westwick had searched the 
_sand beneath that little tree might hav 
been mere coincidence; but it looked more 
like certain knowledge. Sian rea 

Back in fhe room pycont Dick sat 


Susa ae Wade go. Loiaea the bea. 


out through the kitchen door. 
On one side of the tree the sand had not 


Se other side it showed marks of Miss West- 
_ wick’s searching and Richard | me s fall. 
eS “There Dick began digging. 

2 ‘Perhaps fifteen inches beneath ae sur- 

face the spade struck a wooden box. It 

; was: about eighteen inches long, six by six. 

mS = - Dick flung the spade aside, grabbed the 

_ box, and hastened into the house. 

"ae was in the front hall when it dawned 
on him that it wouldn’t do to have Susan 
om her mother return unexpectedly and 
find the spade and the signs of digging. 
| Prompdy he slipped the box beneath the 
hall seat and hastened out to the back yard. 

He was patting down the last shovelful of 

os nd when he heard footsteps on the walk. 

Ha “Mr. Mandeville! 

: “you alge ok 

i. a Dick swung around, It was Susan and 

be mother! 

_“ Say!” gasped Richard Q. 

"you call me?” ; 

‘Susan made a gesture of annoyance. 
didn’ t intend to give it away,’’ she sailed 
oa but I’ve known you all the time. 

— your picture in the papers—about thirty 
dae ago. And now, sir,” she went on with 
mock gravity, - “what does this mean? You 

a —an ex-convict—coming here under an as- 
sumed name, and surreptitiously digging 
~ holes in our back yard.” 

“YI tell you, Miss Ware, of course,’ 
"Dick managed to reply. 
to tell you all the time. 

Come on! 


‘Pll do better. Vl 


pees 


Lie 


oe - give you half of it. 


es Coa beneath the hall seat. 
The box was gone! 


gee peered canary fhe 


: where’ you “pte a, it was Miss West, 
age under her arm.” — 


he got out his spade, went downstairs, and 


Went disturbed since the last rain. On the 


you and Miss West crazy?” 


with bills of large denomination, all” 
bes on earth are 


: What. did 


I saw. 


“ Been wanting 


He led the way to the front hall, and 


The | we've been on the frail of this for mont 
2M) at's ah matter with you?” dernacid- 
san. ‘ Dic whole mob except one. 


Richard ae sat ae ay 


a ie 
her hurrying down the street with a pac 


“You did?” Dick funiped up. “ Aha! 
She came back after something, saw m 
hide the box, waited until I had gone { 
the back yard again, then stole the ‘be 
and skipped. She thinks — ‘Ss got ¢ a mil 
Hon dollars and it’s only”) <= 

“Say!” cried Susan, looking around a 
her mother as though for protection, “ 


Suddenly Dick broke off tauging? He 
grabbed his spade. “‘ Come on!” he cried. : 
‘“ Back to the trenches!” He hastened ou 
to the back yard again and began teal in, 
up the sand on the opposite side of the tree 

‘He was not.long- uncovering @ box. This 
one was the size of a full-grown suit case 
He carried it into the kitchen, laid it on 
table, and broke it open. | 

Mrs. Ware and Susan were too stunn 
for speech—almost. ‘The box was pac 


in neat bundles. 

The doorbell jangled sharply. Mrs, War 
answered, and returned with two men, on 
of whom Dick recognized as Abner 1 
wick. Old Westwick looked at the box 0! 
greenbacks, and nearly fainted. Then h 
introduced his companion: . Mr. : oe 
of the Secret Service.” : eae 

The officer’ fixed a suspicious ‘eye oO: 
Richard Q. Then he spied Juan Garcia = 
million. 

‘“‘ Aha!” he ee At last ie oe it 

“So you knew about it, too!” éxclaimed 
Dick, stepping between Levers and. the old 
Mexican’ s million. ‘ Well, you’re too ate. 
I was in the garden this OES Sa 
onions and I found it.” e 

“T don’t think you want it, 2 grinne 
Levers. - ‘‘ That’s all counterfeit.” Wait 
minute!” the Secret. Service operative wen 
on, raising a hand for silence. “ You see, 


By) 


It was made in the nee We _ 80 


ed to 
_ Mexico with this stuff, and died, A \ Mex 


at case. A canvas os ee Bah district” 
~ indicated that the man probably leased a 
~ house from Mr. Westwick. I. found Mr. 


Westwick. reading the newspaper account — 
that came out on Garcia’s death; but Mr. 


“Fee 


Westwick couldn’t recall the matter until 
- a told him the money was all counterfeit, 
see trifling detail we had purposely omitted 
i n the 1 news story. 


ne a ‘Tl take this ‘ queer ? 
© “Take it?” laughed Richard Q. “ This 


cs has been a. queer proposition right from the 


oS 


: LATER that evening, 


"CHAPTER XXXI. 
oc Ate. ‘THE TRIUMPH. 
: q -AVID watched them 20, aad while 


a i 


ane ning and Ben Connor. 


_Then he metas ree 


"and —” 


, Susan, sitting on a 


-until T get the treasure, 
: mean?” oe ee 


| his back was tured a fierce, soft 
' dialogue passed between Ruth Man-— 


in plete. of Timeh 


ae ae ‘This ge! 5 began in the c Agony Alt ry 


areit tes pene 


« “But ee igis you 
nee 


That treasure—"_ 


“now wl : 


a Are you a man?” she ask 
through her set teeth. 
let that beautiful wee ; 


N Vothing. . Just 
“T hate him 


par hae 
ion 


then use sbi, will 


m to. come, alee ae ‘Guile I ee him, 
uy do it. ‘Td do anything to torture him.” 


oo ou were ‘right, Rone A fiend—not a 
man! Oh, thank ‘Heavens ‘that I see 
. - through ae iw 3 
- 7 Anger gave her color ahd banished her 
* tears, And when David turned he found 
me Se hat seemed a. picture of pleasure. It was _ 
infinitely grateful to him. If he had_ 
searched and studied for the words he could 
not have found anything to embitter her 
" more than his first speech. 
_ “ And what do you think of the justice 
of David?” he asked, coming to them. 
She could not speak: luckily Connor 
, stepped in and filled a gap of awkward 
silence. 
© A very fine thing to have done, Brother 
a David, » he said. ‘ Do you know what I 
co thought of when I heard you talk?” 
OL what?” said David, composing his 
! face to receive the compliment. At that 
- Ruth turned suddenly away, for she dared 
not trust her eee and the hatred which 
Son burned in them. 

“TJ thought of the old oon of ibaa 
| and Isaac. You were offering up something 
as dear to you as a child, almost, to the 

— law of the Garden of Eden”. 
oo Sie true,” said David complacently. 
‘ ~ “« But when ee flesh is f eieay it must be 
Ae burned away.” 
He called te Ruth: “ And’ you: Ruth?” 
This childish seeking after compliments 
“wane: her smile, and naturally he misjudged 


“the smile = 
ees think with “Benjamin,” oy aes 
ge. eee : 


ae Yet my ways in sie Garden must seem 
strange to you, ” went on David, expand- 
eo) ioe in the. warmth of his own sense of vir- 
tue. “ But you will grow accustomed to 
“them, I know.” 
~The opening was patent. 
ginning to coe her Beil aaa BES Con- 


‘DEN OF EDEN. 2 


his face a blank. 


You have not seen _ the world beyond the 


Elijah; and it became suddenly easy to. lure 


| slowly. 


She was be- 


ie it! ”? 


‘The ‘master of the eng ce a 
glance of impatience and suspicion upon ? 
the gambler, but Connor ‘carefully - made — 
He continued to drum 
idly on the edge of the table, and ‘the idle. 
cere was spelling to the girl’s a : 

o 66 Out! 92, have 

e Vou cannot Staye”: murmured Deed. 

She drank in his stunned aaa , 
was like music to her. | : if 

“ Would you,” she said, “ be happy away 
from the Garden, and the horses anc yo : 
servants? No more am A happy awa 
my home.” 


“ But that i is different. 
— by four wise men.” 
“ By five wise men,” said the gl 

you are the fifth.” 
He was so blind that he did not percei 
the irony. ae 
“ And therefore,” he said, ef the Carder 
is all that the heart should desire. — ‘Joh 
and Matthew and Luke and Paul ma t 
to fill that purpose.” . 
“ But how do you know thoes succee d? 


The Garde ma 
ee 


mountains.” 
“Tt is full of deceit, hard Hoe cruel y; 

and cunning.” — | 

" “Tt is full of my dear friends, David! 
She thought of the colt and the mare. and 


and deceive this implacable judge of others 
She touched the arm of the master lightly 
with her finger tips and smiled. | 
“ Come with me, and see my world! ( 
** The law which the four nee ior me - 
I must not leave!” | bs 
“Was it wrong to let me entcee? = 
“You have made me happy,” he argued y 
“You have made me happier than _ 
I was before. And surely I could not hay a 
been made nae by ees which i is ee 


ley. 
that it was Hehe ¥ . i 
“ Then, will it be wrong cus go 


Abts 


ri u ° mao 


ow ae 


he dock his ead 
“a Are you afraid? 
you.” x 
eae. flushed at ‘that, 
De “walk up and down across the patio. 


aS ore 


She 


saw Connor white with anxiety, but about 


ee Connor and his. affairs she had little con- 
cern at this moment. She felt only a cruel 


: : abruptly. before her. 


“Tf the world, after I see it, still” dis- 
ee pleases me, when I return, will you come ~ 


: with me, Ruth? Will you come back. to 
the: Garden of Eden?” 

In. the distance Ben Connor was ae 
ing desperately to make her say yes. But 
she could not resist a pause—a pause ‘in 
which torment showed on the face of David. 

_ And then, deliberately, she made her sae 
ve soften—made her lips smile. 
es David, I will come back!” 


“He leaned a little toward her, then 


-srigtened with a shudder and crossed 
_ the patio to the Room of Silence. Behind 
_ that door he disappeared, and left Connor 
and the girl alone. The gambler threw 
. _ down his arms as if abandoning a burden. 


Beer Why i in the name of God did you let. 
‘ “ Why? 


him reed oyote he groaned. 
a Loa _ Why?” : 
See ae s going to come,” asserted Ruth. 

Oe Never in a thousand years. The fool 


come out with one of his iced looks and 
talk about ‘ judgment oY a ae 
He'll come.’ : 
“ What makes you think so?” 
“ Because—I know.’” 
“ ‘You should have waited — to-morrow 


ds too. soon.”” 
a “Listen to me, Ben. 


know his childish, greedy mind. He wants 
me just as muchas he wants his own way. 


: ole So partly because I’m new to him, being — 


& -awoman. It’s chiefly because I’m the first 

| _ thing he’s ever met that won’t do what he 
e wants. 
until he bends ice 

gry excitement. 


Yer ‘It’s playing” with fire, Ruth. i n ‘know | 
you're clever, aa ey es oe 0) 


It will not ‘harm tb be 


Pe es Bees ie if 


a8 pleasure. in her control over this man, half. 
_ savage and half child. Now he stopped 


his vicious power. And I can do it—L hate 


. will talk to his dummy god in yonder and 


: “you could have done ity: ah, but to-day - 


t nae him. I 


He’s going to try to stay with me _ 
She flushed with an- | 


Aue 1 can gee i 
around ay finger. 


UREN grow ‘cold ‘hice next minute on * 
give him his work to do over again. Ym 
going to make him crawl on his knees in 
the dust. I’m going to make a fool of him 
before people. I’m going to make him sign 
over his horses to us to keep them out of 


him so that I know I can make him really 
love me. Oh,.I know he doesn’t really love 
me now. I face you're right about him 
He simply wants me as he’d want another 
horse. I'll. change him. Il break him. 

When he’s broken I’m going to laugh in his. 
face—and tell him—to remember Timeh! ? 

a * Ruth!” satin a ‘Connor. E 


ieee at a this aa in ee Way yo 
a wonder. And I think you can do.i 
you can only get him out of the infe 
Garden. _That’s the bre poe 


Catal ‘The ‘concrete accom- 
plishment was at hand. Once in the world 

was: easy to see that David would be- 
me schay, molded by the touch of clever 


ay a tatters of Sastre the: millions as 
: they rolled i 1s eds 

i, Bat Ruth was tired. Duly one . thing sus- 
- “faihed her, and that was the burning eager- 
ness to harmble this proud and selfish David 
of Eden. When she thought how many 
times she had been on the verge of open 
admiration and sympathy with the man, 
she. trembled and grew cold. But through 
the: fate of poor little Timeh, she thanked 
| Heaven that her eyes had be n opened. 

oe Shet ‘went to her room shortly after din- 
ner, and she slept heavily until the first 
: _ grayness of the morning. Once awake, in 


again, so she dressed and went into the 
patio. Connor was already there, pacing 
_ restlessly. He had been up all night, he 
5 ) : _told her, turning over possibilities. 


“Tt seems as though everything has 


wenn out too much according to sched- 
ule,” he said. “ There'll be a break. Some- 
- thing will happen and’smash everything!” 
“Nothing will happen, ” she assured him 
. x _ calmly, ; 4 
Pikiouk her hand i in his mS fingers. 
__ “ Partner ”—he began, and then stopped 
a though he feared to let himself go on. 
_ “Where is he?” she asked. 
“On his mountain, waiting for the sun, 
-- I guess. He told the’ black-faces a while 
ago that he was leaving to-day. Great ex- 
 citement.. -They’re all chattering about it 
down in. the servants’ house.” 
“Ts no-one here?” 
« Not a soul, I guess. 2 
aide Then—we’ re ane into that Room of 
fe Ghent” pes 
= Take that es oe Never in the 


ns Re. ee will i ‘ae 


spite of the early hour, she could not sleep: 


what was in it was the simplest of the ‘sir 


for the four dead men when David | 


the first page of the old book, on Bios 
cen wes Ruth, if as saw us in there : 


den of Eden, who made it and why it we 
made. 


No 0 one is. 
here, and David won’t be back from. the 


“FJust stop thinlang aiiout C Ruth.” he 
“Tl never stop as long as I live, unles: e 
I see it. I’ve dreamed steadily about that 
room all night.” : 
‘““ Go alone, then, and V’ll stay hie) 
‘She went resolutely across the patio, an 
Connor, following with an exclamation 
caught her arm roughly at the eda es 
“You aren’t serious?” — eg: 
“ Deadly serious!” 
The glitter of her dark eyes convin ed 
him more than words. 
“Then we'll go together. 
short! Ss . : 
They swept the patio with conscience. 
stricken glances, and then opened the door 
As they did so, the ugly face of Joseph ap 
peared at the entrance to the patio, looked 
and. hasfil ly was withdrawn. ae 
_ “ This is like a woman,” muttered Con 
nor, as they closed the door with guilty — 
softness: behind them. “ Risk her life f y 
a secret that isn’t worth a tinker’s damn 
For the room was almost empty, an 


nee make 


ple. There was a roughly made table ir 
the center. Five chairs stood about it. O 
the table was a book, and the seven article 
made up the entire frnee -Conno: 


Ruth. 
“Don’t you see?” she rhiteatrel in A; 
ply to his exclamation. ‘The four chair 


down in his own place?” eee 
_ “ Well, what of that?” ee 
“What's ih the book?) 
“¢ Are you | going to wait to see e that?” 


we can hear if any one Soe near. Ge 
He obeyed and came back, erunabling 
“We can hear every one except David. 
That step of his wouldn’t break eggs.” a: 
He found the girl already poring cover 


there was writing in a delicate hand. 
She read aloud: “ The story of the Gar- 


Told without error as ‘Matth 


auc AED 


ne « Hot stuff! Ys 


‘ae a little time Pera pee sun sen uw ee 


~ But it’s” getting red i in the east. 
_ some WHOres os 


_ There was be imposing about the vil 
It was a ledger with half- ee | 


es 
binding such as storekeepers use for ac- 
counts. Time had yellowed the edges of 


the abe and the ink was dalled; she 


read: 


a oe he ee there was a man 


ih _ whose name was John.” 


“Sounds like the start of the Bible, ee 
is Shoot ahead and let? s 


anne. Connor. 
Gar at the real dope.” 
en: ‘Hush! 19 ie 


~ Without raising be eyes, she heat 
aude the hand of Connor which had fallen ° 


on the side of the ledger. Her own took 

ee iis. place, ready to turn the page. 
“Tn the beginning there was a man 
whose name was John. The Lord looked 


upon John and saw his sins. He. struck, 


~ John therefor. First He took two daugh- 
ters from John, but still the man was blind 
and did not read the writing of his Maker. 
And“ God struck down the eldest son of 
John, and John sorrowed, but did not un- 
derstand. Thereat, all in a day, the Lord 
. took from John his wife and his lands and 
his goods, which were many and rich. 
Chen SS looked about him, and lo! 
he was alone. : 
oe to. the streets his rend: forgot him 


and saw not his passing. The sound of his 
own footfall was lonely in his house, and. 


ee he -was left alone with his, sins. 
: “So he knew that it was the hand ‘of 


od which struck him, and he heard a voice | 


which said in the nigae to him: ‘O John, 
oye: who have been too much with the world 
must. leave it and go into the wilderness.’ 


oe “Then the heart of John smote him and 
fe prayed God to send him not out alone, 
and. God relented and told him to go forth 


: ‘ and take with him three simple men. 

“So John on the next morning railed to 
his negro, a slave who was all bare remain- 
edi in his. hands. 


eee Abraham,’ he, said, ‘ you who were : 


: as slave are free.” | 
“Then he went into ve ae and aiked 
alt the hs anti his feet bled. He rested 


Let S coe mn 


‘Ga ope eR mie, 


away Whe eats ee 
ae ‘Then the a ‘man began e) 


eg. ee he 
gotten only broken. heads for their ir : 
try.’ Then John was oe for ne Hue 
that was stolen. 7 ee 


50 > that the dead \ were ae aa the d dy 


and the ne howled. over cos master 


Se 
a ‘ And Paul said: 


pe Pek 


and in wag 


‘the hee wie his fans 
whis stling, and a bird hov- 


all of ae Rise, Laie and come with 


featted it i Garden of ‘Eden because in it 
men should be pure of heart once more. 
And they built their houses with labor and 
lived i In quiet and the horses multiplied and 
_ the Garden blossomed under their hands.” 


as Giger while she wiped her eyes. # 
“Do you mean to say this babble is get- 
fe ~ ting you?” growled Ben Connor. 

ce _ “Please!” she whispered. “ Don’t you 
gee that it’s beautiful?” 


And she teturned to the book, 


en eee 


CHAPTER sais . 
8 . THE ROOM OF SILENCE. 


T HEN. John 


sickened and ead: 


: lence.’ So they brought him to the 
place where they sat each day to converse 
with God i in soa nay. stillness and hear His 
‘voice. 

“ Then fot said: i ae about to de- 
a put this command on you that you find 
‘in the world a male infant too young to 
: cae its father or mother, or without fa- 
ther and mother living. ‘Rear that child to 
beds in the eas for e even as I Le 


1” ae ud leouad. a viata: child wed Roun 
a him to the valley and the two ‘said: ‘ Where 
was the child found and what is its name?? 

And Matthew said: 


7 ec Then : fahin Sid: ‘Here j is a eit worth | 


Here Ruth marked her place with her_ 


find her?’ 


Therefore, within five years, before you 


‘Bring me into the room of si- ~ 


part from among you, and before my going - 


the red of the dawn. But ‘Connor 
not see her face. 


‘It was found in the 
place to which God led me and its name 
hereafter shall be David.’ ar ude 

“So peace was on the valley, nd Dav 
grew pce and strong. ‘Then Luke died, 


the eye of David: , 
The smooth running, Anes madé letter. 
‘come to an end, the narrative was taken t | 


large characters, es 

“ One day Matthew called fost fe | 
and said: ‘My hands are cold, whereby _ 
know I am about to die. As T lay last. 
night with death for a bedfellow thought: 
came to me, which are these: We ha 
been brother. and father and son to o 
another. But do not grieve that a ur 
gone. I inherit a place of peace, but. you 
shall come to torment unless you find a 
woman in the world and bring her here to > 
bear children to you and be. your wife.” 

“Then David groaned in his heart and 
he said: ‘ How shall I know her when ‘ 


** And Matthew said: ‘ By es simple 

“ And David said: ‘ There — i man 
who are simple.’ ne 

“And Matthew said: cl: nie: nevel 
known such a woman. But when you see 
her your heart will rise up and claim. her, 


are grown too old, go out and find th 
woman and wed her.’ 
‘And on that day Matthew cae anc a 
great anguish came to David. ‘The days 
passed Heavily.” And for five — he has 
waited.” “ 
There was another interval of bank 
paper, and then the pen had been taken up 
anew, hurriedly, and driven with such force 
and haste that it tore the paper-surface. * 
Lhe woman is’ beret’) 00) ‘ 
Her fingers. stiffened about the edges. 0° ies 
the book. Raising her head, she looked out 
through the little window and saw the tree. 
tops down the hillside brightening aga 


‘He co noted the ve 


Cites AR i 
Cie eae 


gan one ear Seeks kaos in 
3 “Can you beat that? ‘That poor dub! — 
es _ She turned. to him, slowly, a: face so ‘full : pee 
| oe mute anguish that the gambler stopped triflin 
o; his laughter to gape at her. Was she tak- | © 
ing this seriously? Was this the Blue- a pth sais lt you’ re gol 
o -peard’s chamber amg was to ruin all a ligion, try it later.” 
: work? ee 2 At that she flung away 
> ONot E ‘that he peecioed what was going on and what he saw was a a revelation 
a her mind, but her expression made him scorn. _ eae 
aware, all at once, of the morning-quiet. -_ “ Don't. tnoeki me,” nae ammerec 
Far down the valley a horse neighed and him. “ You cheat! ‘Is that he part 
ee bird swooping past the window cast inoen you were telling me about? — Is tha 
them one thrilling phrase of music. And cruel, selfish fool you tried to | 
_ Connor saw the girl change under his very think ¥ was David of Eden?” ve 
(bye. _ She was looking straight at him with- 
out seeing his face and into whatever dis- 
tance her glance went he felt that he could 
| “hot. follow her. Here at the very threshold 
de success ‘the old ledger was proving a room. “It ait ‘you teak rip coe) 
es more dangerous enemy than David him- has actually got the dope from God. 
self. Connor fumbled for words, the Open “How do you know that God 
; Sesame which would let in the common come to him here? At least, he’ 
sense of the everyday world upon the ai courage and the faith to believe 
But the very fear of that crisis kept him faith have we?. I know your ave 
= dumb. He glanced from the pale hand on Connor... It’s paved with dol lai bills 
a the le ledger to her face, and it seemed to him mine, too. We've come sn 1eaking 
that beauty had fallen mpop ves out of the like cowardly thieves. Oh, : | 
 pook. - : loathe myself. | 
He ae The woman is here! God has sent what have I to: give a ny? 3 
her!” a "not even worthy to love him! 
At that. she ied out faintly, her voice ne S SO ie eee and finer 
s Gri with self-scorn: ““ God mae sent 
- me—me!”’ ne “By the L 
“The heart of eae shold up ne beat you aie ae ao . : 
in his throat when he saw her,’ went on “Could I do anything ‘bette : 
e the rough, strong writing. “ She passed the seat me dike, a devil - 
gate. Every step she took was into the ry 
Ly soul of D David. As I went beside her the — 
trees grew taller and the sky was more blue. 
“She has passed the Bote. She is here. ale fae AY Cameo, pe 
: She j ismine! “Try to give me a ee 2a 
“What am 1 that she should bet mine? minute, Ruth. But for 
+ God has sent her to show me that my fly off the handle and 
- strength is clumsy. I have no, words to when we we next door to 
- fit her. When I look into her eyes I see af 
her: souls, ‘my vision leaps from star to 
star, a great distance, and J am filled with at 
a ~ humility. _O Father in Heaven, having led t 
her to my hand, teach me to give her hap- hee written 
pes to pour her spirit full és content.” book!” Pao 
an , She closed - the sata bear == eran on 


n ‘then a ‘broke. into aap 
rants 
a CTE you loved me cond: you ave made 
me do what I’ve done? Love? You? 
now what real love is. It’s written into 
that book. -T’ve heard him talk. Pm full 
of his voice, of his face. 
tote It’s the only fine thing about me. 
the ‘rest, we’re shams, both of us—cheats— 
rooked—small, sneaking cheats!” 


door behind her stood open and in the en- 
- trance was David of Eden. In the back- 
ground was the ugly, grinning face of Jo- 
seph. This was his revenge. 


S Neither of them could look at David; they 
could. only steal glances at one another and 
ee their guilt. = 


bler heavily. oe 

But the voice of tha master bok in? 
“Oh Abraham, Abraham, ave to God 
tt hat as had listened!” BUS 


Wap westeré, 
~ “Come at, ae brine ahe woman.” — 


in the light of the newly risen sun. Joseph 
was. hugging himself with the cold and his 
mute delight. The master closed the door 
and faced them again. _ 


ven ee tie. holy abet 
vat Connor found his tongue. 


i Ae eI) 


ot ees foreed' him into a certain boisterous - a 
2 _ glibness of speech. Ply Cris ONE yan 
ten, hats say Im all 
half of what I've done has : 


was lifted and flung back against the wall 
“by a strength like that of a madman, or a 


But 


For. 


She ‘stopped with a cry of alarm; the 


Connor made one desperate effort to 
smile, but the effort failed wretchedly. — 


ing in a way that made Connor look about 
ee David, my brother—” began the gam- 


"He stood to one side, and made a sweep 
terrible than that one outbreak of murder 


They shrank past him and stood blinking 


with your eyes and your sails bed! a 
“promises! 
a «Even i in ie Room of Silence! uke said | 


| The fallen 


th told him yet there was no eal thing that has been Lon ‘close ae me. 


_ “Sin, Brother David? What : ak To ie 


sure, Ruth was too curious. She went into — 
the Room of Silence, but as soon as I knew 
she was there I went to fetch her, when—” 

‘He had even cast out one arm in a ges- _ 
ture of easy persuasion, and now it was 
caught at the wrist in a grip that burned _ 
through the flesh to the bones. Anothe 
hand clutched his coat at the throat. He 


wild animal. One convulsive effort showe 
him his helplessness, and he cried out more — 
in horror than fear. Another cry answered 
him, and Ruth strove to press in between, 
tearing futilely at the arms of David. 
A moment later Connor was miraculous- _ 
ly freed. He found David a long pace — 
away and Ruth before him, her arms flung 
out to give him shelter while she faced the e . 
master of the garden. Ae 
“He is saved,” said David, “ oe you 
are free. Your love has ransomed him. 
What price has he paid to win you so t] 
you will even risk death for him?” — 
“Oh, David,” sobbed the girl, “ don’t 
you see I only came between you to Bo 
you from murder? Because he , 
worth it!” 
But the master of the Carden was he ae 


ee a weapon and shrink because he found 
none; only the greedy eyes of Joseph, close 
by. ‘David had come again close to” the ' 
girl; he even took both her hands in one of : 
his and slipped his arm about her. To 
Connor his’ self-control now seemed mi 


ing passion. 
“ Still lies?” said David AA Still lies 
mer Beautiful Ruth—never more beauti 


The man is nothing. ae came 
like a snake to me, and his life is no more_ 
worth than the life of a snake. Let him 
live, let him die; it is no matter. But you, 
Ruth! I am not even angered. I see you 
already from a great distance, a beautiful, 


my heart of hearts. 
it sadly—with regret, for the sin of aise 
: “hs has been sweet. ” 
She had been sobbing softly all this — 


a have to say. 


: For you Liaw been a to me than - aot : 
are now that my arm is around you, touch- 
ing you for the last time, holding your — 
- warmth and your tender body, keeping both 
--your hands, which are smaller and softer 
But mighty | 


than the hands of a child. 
hands, nevertheless. 


A fhe have heldthe heart. of Data. 
: and they have almost thrown his soul into 


eternal hellfire. Yet you have been closer 
to me than you arenow. You have been in 
And I take you from 


time, but now she mastered herself long 


: ios to draw back a little, taking his 
hands 


with a desperate eagerness, as 
though they gave her a hold upon his mind. 

“ Give me one minute to speak out what 
Will you give me one hatlf 
minute, David?” | 


His glance rose past her, hiclige until 


it was ‘fixed on the east, and as he stood 

there with his head far back 
guessed for the first time at the struggle 
which was going on within him. The girl 
pressed closer to him, drawing his hands 
_ down as though she would make him stoop — 
Ager, > 6 te 


Connor 


“Look at me, David!” 


— &T see your. face clearly.” . 
“Still, look at me for the one last time. uke 


eee dare not, Ruth!” 
“ But will you believe me?’’ 


687 shall try. But I ei glad to hear your : 
voice, for the last time.” 


: Be I've come to you like a cheat, David, 
and I’ve tried to win you in Eider to steal 


- the horses away, but I’ve stayed long 


enough: to see the truth. 
“Tf everything in the valley were a 
fered me—the horses: and the men—and 


everything outside of the valley, without 
you, I’d throw them away. I don’t want 
them. Oh, if prayers could make you be- 

lieve, you'd believe me now; because I’m 
_ praying to you, David. 


- ©¥ou love me, David. T can feel you 


XS trembling, and I love you more than I ever 
dreamed it was possible to love. 
come back to you. I don’t want the world — 


Let me 


or. anything that’s in it, [ only want you, 


Wed 


David —I only w 
Hieve Aer? vue 


with the violence of ie sue ae 


you. 


‘Connor walked into the reach of the lion. - 


And Conon | saw D 


But he murmured at. seas as one. Be 
wouders: ss oo ‘ 
“How you are ony in me, “Ruth! 
How you are wound into my life, so that o 
it is like tearing out my heart to part from 
But the God of the Garden and | . 
John and Matthew has given me strength.” 
He stepped back from. her. eee 
“You are free to 80, but if you -Tetura ns 
the doom against you is death like that of 
any wild beast that steals down the cliffs 
to kill in my fields. Begone, and let me see. 
your face no more. Joseph, take them to es 
the gate.” ee 
And he turned ie nae with a slowness oe 
which made his resolution the more unmis- os 
takable, : Aaa: ORS ee a 2 ye 


iad 


CHAPTER XXIV. __ : er 


- CONNOR MAKES “A LAST STAND. é 


Twas, unquestionably, a tempting oe a 
Providence, but Connor was almost past 
caring. Far off he heard the neighing of 

an Eden Gray; Ruth, with her bowed head 
and face covered in her hands, was before 
him, sobbing; and all that he had come so ak 
near to winning and yet had lost rushed we 
upon the mind of the gambler. He hardly 
cared now whether he lived or died. He 
called to the master of the Garden, and oe 
David whirled on him with a livid face. oe 


oe eo 


“T’ve made my play,” he said through - 


his teeth, “and I don’t holler because Tve a 
lost the big stakes. 


Now I’m going to give 
you something to show that I’m not a aa iy 
—some free advice, Dave!” __ oe 

“Q man of many lies,” - said age se 
“Peace! For when I tet you. there is oN oe 
great will come on me to take you by the 
throat and hear Jone life go. out. with a i 
rattle.” 


rt minute ago,” » ‘said Connor i 


en W Ww wae re . ‘Tet Hence 


per iks 


t is nie will of Goa that soe live to be 
nished hereafter.” Mo cae 

ie af ‘No matter. about the futuee. 
oe in the prea 


I’m dee 


: Mf You take ne : platalaidat. very well, ¥ 
dmitted _ Connor. ‘“There’s a touch of 
sporting blood in you, but the trouble is 
that the good in you has never had a, fair 
chance to come to the top. I came back, 
and i: brought Ruth with me. 
“Jl tell you about her. She’s meant 
: torte an honest-to-God woman—the kind 
ae that keeps men clean—she’s meant for the 
_ big-time | stuff. _And where did I find her? 
ae Ima jay town punching a telegraph Gs It 
was: all wrong. heath 
ee She was made 10: eaeid a hundred 
eae year. snare that money 


aa liked ie 
her; ry I towed her. That. makes you flinch 
sander the whip, does it? I don’t say I’m 
worthy of her, but Tim as : near to her as 
you are. ee 

es T admit T played a rotten part. 


Dis was ee he velvet sotiels: I laid my propo- 
sition before her. 
and bamboozle you. ‘She was to knock your 
eye” ‘out and get you clear of the valley 
with the horses. Then I was going to run 


f ‘ ‘those Sei on the tracks and make a s heret 


“awa Nod she didn’t a he 


‘att ew,” se d ‘Da- fought to ies fet going ye ane ex 


m tage as. it “was to ours. 
to come, and she came. 


- m ae to come 


a did more than like — 


live the way. other men have to live. — 


_--and all poets are nuts. 
‘She was to come up here — 


did about the world. Was that ‘square: 
oi Za ae It wasn’t! They left the mothers and fa- 
You'd ink she'd take. on a ‘hens s 

, rig _ everything € that had brought ne into th 


ar - Bey f de cos x 
5 ; i ey ae f 4 uh 


showed her it was as much to. your advan- — 
Then she decided — 
I worked my stall 
and she worked hers, and ane got into the 
valley. ¢ > : i 
“ But this voice - yours in the Boos 
of Silence—why didn’t it put you wise t 
my game? Well, David, I'll tell you’ why. 
- hee voice is. the ieee It’s your own 
thoughts. It’s your own hunches. The 
god you’ve been WOrnpe up “here is 
yourself, and in the end yoy re going: to Pay, 
hell for doing it. ; 
“ Well, here’s the girl in the Garten, cat 
everything: going smooth: -We have you, 
and she’s about to take you out and show — 
you how to be happy in the world. But 
then she has to go into your secret room. 
That’s the woman of it. You blame her? 
Why, you infernal blockhead, you’ve bee 
making love to her like God Almighty 
speaking out of a cloud of fire! How could 
she hear your line of chatter without want- 
ing to find out the secrets that made ‘yor 
the nut you are? a 
“Well, we went in, ee we found ow 
We found out what? Enough to make the 
girl see that you’re ‘noble,’ as she calls it. 
Enough to make me see that you’ re a simp. 
You’ ve been chasing bubbles. all your life. 
You’re all wrong from the first. 
“* Those first four birds who started th 
Garden, who were they? There was John, 
a rich fellow who’d hit the high spots, had ~ 
his life messed up, and was ready. to quit. 
He’d lived enough. Then there was Luke. 
a gent who’d been double-crossed and wa 
sore at the world on general principles. 
“Paul would have been a full-sized sain 
in the old days. He was never ne, 0 


finally there’s a guy who lies in the grass 
and whistles to a bird—Matthew. Ap Re? ; 


s Well, all those fellows were tired or i 
ward fed up with it. Boil. them down, 
and they come to this: they thought more 
about the welfare of their souls than they 


thers, the brothers and sisters, the friends, 


4 oud and raised. em. They g go “of to o take 
care of themselves. 

“That wasn’t bad enough for ie 
had to go out and pluck you and bring 


you up with the same rotten hunches. 


Davie, my boy, d’you think a man is made 
to live by himself? — 

“You haven’t got fed up with thie avid 
ce you ’re no retired high liver; you haven’t 
_ had a chance to get double-crossed more 


than once; you’re not a crazy poet; and — 


you're a hell of a long ways from being a 
| martyr. 7 
“3b tell you what you are. Mont re a 
certain number of pounds of husky muscle 
and bone going to waste up here in the 
mountains. You’ve been alone so much 
that you’ve got to thinking that your own 
hunches come from God, and that ’d spoil 
any man. 
“Live alone? 


Bah! You've had more 


concentrated since Ruth came into this val- 


ley than you’ve ever had gas or you'll 
ever have again. 

“Right now you’re breaking your heart 
to take her in your arms and tell her to 
stop cryiag, but your pride won't let you. 

- “You tried to make yourself a mystery 


with your room of silence and all that 


- bunk. But no woman can stand a mystery. 
- They all got to read their husband’s letters. 

You try to bluff;her with a lot of fancy 
words and partly scare her. It’s fear that 
sent the four men up here in the first 
* place—fear of the world. 


“And they’ve lived by fear. They 


scared a lot of poor black-faces into coming 


with them for the sake of their souls, they 
said. And they kept them here the same 
_ way. And they’ve kept you here by telling 
you that you’d be damned if you went over 
_ the mountains. 
“And you still keep the negroes here 
‘the same way. Do you think they stay 
‘because they love you? Give them a 


_ chance and see if they won’t pack up and ie 


beat it for their old homes. 
“Now, show me that you’re a man a 
| ‘not a fatheaded bluff. Be a man and ad- 


mit that what you call the Voice is just — 
Be a man and take that girl 


your pride. 
In your arms and tell her you love her. 
I’ve made a mess of things; I’ve ruined her 


Ap part of Connor. 


“and it is freely FotuEned, Fe ee ae oe ; 


ice to she sEsehe, ne crater 
e Because she’s not ie: es ‘to love 
more. than one man if she lives | to. be a ef 


thousand. © Now, David Eden, step. out tand © 


give yourself a baneete ae yk 
It had been a gallant last. stem on Oe . 
But he was beaten before _ e 
he finished, and he knew it. Soni ae 
“ Are you dorie?” said David. © 
“1m through, fast enough. Its Up pt 
you!” es 
“ Joseph, tke’ the aa and his woman : ae 
out of the Garden of Eden.” 5 
The last thing that Connor ever saw ae = 
David Eden was his back as he closed. the ay 
door of the Room of Silence upon himself. 
The gambler went to Ruth. She was dry- : 
eyed by this time, and there was a peculiar, os 
blankness in her Bue oe that. went to oh 
his heart. © 
Secretly he had hoped that his Poets ae 


to David would also be a harangue to the 


girl and make her see through the master ue 
of the Garden; but that sone disappeared SB 


‘at once. 


He stayed a little behind her when they eo : 


were conducted out of the patio by the me 


grinning Joseph. He helped her gently to 
her horse, the old gray gelding, and when. 
he was in place on his own horse, with the _ 
mule pack behind him, they: started for the ou 
gate. a 
She had not spoken since they sated ee 
At the gate she moved as if to turn and 
look back, but controlled the impulse and le 
bowed her head once more. Joseph | came nee 
beside the gambler and. stretched out his — 
great palm, In the center of it was_ a0 
little ivory ape’s head which had bought — 
Connor his entrance into the valley and had 


¥ re rae 
- : 4 


won the hatred of the big negro, and had, 


eventually, ruined all his plans. 
“It was given freely,” grinned Joseph, 


“ Very well.” aren 
Connor took it and hurled it it out of a 
along the bowlders beyond the gate... Th 


last ee that ie saw of the Garden ae 


he one pied in my life I 
g David of 


The ae ‘left the ravine, They ee slow- 
yup ‘the difficult trail, and even when 
; had reached such an altitude that the 
or of the valley of the Garden was un- 
sollte: behind them the girl never. once 


thought — Corinex, 4 she'll - go 
2 on h the rest of her we hapa her head 


est of the > mount tain, the sit anced sad 
i im her saddle and stopped the gray. 

-. “Only makes it ‘worse to stay here,” 
muttered Connor. ‘Come on, Ruth.” — 
But she seemed not to hear him, and 
ere was something in her smile that kept 
ee -_ from Haseans again. i 


xe 


ao ‘CHAPTER _XXXV, 
e THE NEGROES SING. 


ry 5 ‘Rasa of Silence had bacon to 
| David Eden a chamber of horror. 

ao. The: four chairs around him, which 
vad hitherto seemed filled with the ghosts of 
the four first masters of the Garden, were 
“now empty to his imagination. In this place | 


-solation, unfailing counsel, he was now bur- 

dened by the squat, heavy walls, and the 

Tow ceiling. Tt was like a prison to him. 

_ For all his certainty was gone. “ You’ve 

a made es “ree — 2 the como had 
ead ae 


ay Gn words fe Gaiiiaak in. hee seid of 


ae pneu Tae ve 


where he had so often found unfailing con-— 


if you go forth, for he is a just man and 


‘David. ‘How could he tell that the man was — 
not. right? Certainly, now that he had ~ 
once doubted the wisdom, of that silent 
Voice, the mystery was gone. The room . 
was empty; the holiness had departed from _ 
the Garden of Eden with a departing 
of Ruth. as 
He found himself avoudinn the thought of 
_ her, for whenever her image rose — 1 
it was torture. 
He dared not even inquire ine ote a 
pression which weighed down his spirits, 
for he knew that the loss. at the aa ? 
the secret of it all. eee i 
One thing at least was certain: te ste : 
calming voice which he had so often heard — 
in the Room of Silence, no longer dwelt — 
there, and with that in mind ee rose and 
Welt into ‘the patio. ©. 9 9 14 
Tn a corner, screened by a chinntsi bing g vine, 
hung a large bell which had only been rung : 
four times in the history of the Calan ok of AS 
Eden, and each time it was for the death 
of the master. David tore the green awz 
and struck the bell. The brazen voice 
crowded the patio and pealed far away, and 
presently the negroes came. They came 
in wild-eyed haste, and when they saw 
David alive hefore them they stared at 
him as if at a ghost. ‘ 
* As it was in the beginning,”’ ‘gail David 
when the circle had been formed and 
hushed, “ death follows sin. Sin has come 
into the Garden of Eden and the voice of 
God has died out of it. Therefore the thing 
for which you have lived here so long 
is gone. If for love of David, you wish to 
stay, remain; but if your hearts: go. back 
to your old homes, . return to them. The 
wagons and the oxen are yours. All the . 
furnishing of the houses are yours. There 
is also a large store of money in my chest 
which Elijah shall divide justly among you. 
And on your journey Elijah shall lead you, 


fit to lead others. Do not answer now, but 
return to your house and speak to one ans 
other. Afterward, send one man, If. you 
stay in the Ganon: he shall tell. ‘me, AEE 
-you depart I shall bid you farewell throt bh 
him, » gate tae A oe 


They went | oe Sif: footed, as” ieee 


the master of the Garden had turned into ae “v | 


~ an animal liable to spring on them from be- 


hind. He smiled as. he watched them. a i 
What children they were, in spite of their 


age? Without his orders, how ae ea 
35 directed? 

He began to pace up atid down he patio. 
7 after a time, rather impatiently. No doubt 


_ the foolish old men were holding forth at 


great length. They were appointing the 
spokesman, and they were. framing the 
é speech. which he would make to David tell- 
ing of their devotion to him, whether the 
spirit’ was gone or remained. They would 
remain; and Benjamin’s prophecy had been 
that of a spiteful fool. Yet even if they 
stayed, how empty the valley would be— 
how hollow of all pleasure! 

- It was at this point in his thoughts that 
he heard a sound of-singing. down the hill- 
side from the house of the servants—first a 
‘single, thin, trembling voice to which others 


were added until the song was heartened 


and grew full and strong. It was a song 
which David had never heard before. It 
rang and swung with a peculiarly happy 
rhythm, growing shriller as the old men 
seemed to gather their enthusiasm. The 
- words, sung in a’thick dialect, were stranger 

to David than the tune, but as nearly as 
Re we hey make out the song ran as ier. 


Lone. Oh, Jo, come back from the cold and the 
- stars 
For the cows ‘they. thas come to the pasture 
; bars, 
- And the little game chicken’ ceva to 
- crow: 
_ Come back to us, Jo; come back to. us, Jo! 


oak He was walkin’ in the gyarden i in the cool 
2) a0" the day 

When He seen my pickaninny in the clover 
ue blossoms play. 


“ He was walkin’ in the gyarden an’ the dew : 
was on His feet 
When He seen my pickaninny so little an’ 
sweet. 


es They was flowers in the eyarden, ‘roses, an’ 
such, 
. But the roses an’ De pansies, they didn’ t-count 
eds ARE. much, 


evs An’ He left bee clover blossoms fo’ the bees 
the next day 

An’ the roses an’ the Petes but He took ie 
away. | 


\ 
be 


to them and they were dragged into posi- | 


world. And, in the meantime, he pace 


ey he 
For the cows they has come to ‘the pasture : 
bars, ‘ : 
And the little game sick, has. sane’ to 
crow: sev 


4 Come back ‘to us, J 0; come back to us, Jor ‘ aoe 


- He knew their voices an he knew their 
songs, but never had David heard his ser- 
vants sing as they sang this song. ‘Their | 
hymns were strong and pleasant to the 


ear, but in this old tune there was a Se 


and a lilt that brought a lump i in his Apa 
And there was a heart to their singing, so 
that he almost saw them swaying “their 
shoulders to the melody. — © 

It was the writing on he wall for David. 

Out of that song he built a picture of 
their old lives, the hot sunshine, the dust, — 
and all the thine which. Matthew had told 
him of the slaves and their ways before the | 
time of the making of the Garden. 

- He waited, then, either for their messen- _ 
ger or-for anotuer song; but he neither saw 
ae one nor heard the other for a consider 
able time. An angry pride sustained him — 
in the meantime, in the face of a life alone — 
in the Garden. Far off, he heard the neigh — 
of the grays in the meadow near the gate, 
and then the elaaon clear answer of Glani _ . 
near the house. He was grateful for that De 
sound. All men, it seemed, were traitors 
to him. Let them go. He would remain : 
contented’ with the Eden ‘grays. ‘They 
would come and go with him like human — 
companions. Better the noble head of 
Glani near him than the treacherous. cun- 
ning of Benjamin! He accepted his fate, 
then, not with calm resignation, but with | 
fierce anger against Connor, who — had © 
brought this ruin on him, ahd against the | 
negroes who were preparing to desert him. se, 

He could hear plainly the creaking. of 
the great wains as the oxen were ae iG : 


tion to receive the burdens of the property 
they were to take with them into the outer Bye zt 


aaa the pipes in one of ‘those nat el 


Garden of Eden? No, no! 
cei alone, ‘Therefore speak and be 


jah | Bae inieh 4 is no Glande alive?” es 
, ‘The day is still new, David. Twice I 


ie wader ae 
aw the Hird time—there | was no third 


a poe Sernd S 
eae ‘They are gone! They have noe 
hrough the gate! Call Zacharias and Jo- 


bring Juri back with the foal!” 
_ “Oh, David, my master—” = 
= What i is it now, Elijah, old stammerer? 


much pain; to none shall I say farewell with 
‘$0 little ‘Fegret. “What is it now? Why 
do. you } ‘not rise and call them as I bid you? 
- Do you think yous are oe before yee pass 
2 ‘the gatest 

“David, there 2 are no > horses to follow 
ce 

ae What!” gos UNF raat pure 


hear me in patience! — 
en, and the servants went back to speak 
_ of the strange things you had said, some of 


them spoke of the old days before they 


heard. the call and. followed to the Garden, 
; and then a song was raised age with 


the others!” eas ee Ts | ee 
Bae while the sneer sang, rt ena ane 
; neighing near the gate and I remembered — 
your order and your judgment of Ti imeh, 
and I went sorrowfully to fulfill your will. 


Bes eat ‘the bane aa leave me and the gate. 


For I shall be : 
ing at full speed. I called to him, but he — 


the pillars of the gate, and disappeared ir 


voice. 


. When all is gone and I am alone the hoes 


seph. Let them ‘mount and follow and carried to the gate. 


f all my servants none has cost me so but to me there is need of no money 


regret. 


a | i and was. gone, 
ee “« The God of: John. and Paul give me 
es strength to tell and give you strength to 
‘When you had spok- 


3 with never the sound Le a human | 


But near the gate I saw the meadow empty — 


_ of the horses, and while I stood woe 


I heard a chorus. of neighing beyond the 
‘There was a great answer just: be- | as 
hind me, and I turned and saw Glani rac- 


dia not hear and went on, straight throug! 


the ravine beyond. ‘Then I ran to the gate 
and looked out, but the horses were gone 
from sicht—they have left the Garde, 
they are free—” 

“ And happy!” said David ina Hebskt on 
“ They, too, have only been held by . 
fear and never by love. Let them go. Let 
all go which is kept here by fear. Why 
should I care? I am enough by myself 


well, Let every living thing depart. ‘David ae 
is enough unto himself. Go, aay oo 
yet pause before you go!” 
He went into his room and. came ou 
bearing the heavy chest of Money which he 


“Go to your brothers and bid hee co! 
for the money. It will make them rich 
enough in the world beyond the mountains, 
Silence and peace is my wish. Go, and let 
me hear their voices no more, let me not 
see one face, Ingrates, fools, and traitors!) 
Let them find their old places; i have n : 
Begone!” o 
And Elijah, as one under the | shadow 
of a raised whip, skulked from: eo ices 


vecgete ER XXXVI. 


“HUMILITY, 


wains begin ‘aad 20 goats ‘wand the ¢ gate 


* 


986 


and: he coin with a grim ee rf 
the downcast faces and the frightened, : Te 
4 There was. a ens Recados hin s): 
Finally he realized that it was. the coming : s 


guilty glances, as his servants fled, conscious 


that they were betraying their master. It 


filled him with a sort of sulky content which 
was more painful than sorrow. But before 


the sound of the wagons died out the wind — 


blew back from the gate of the Garden a 


thin, joyous chorus of singing voices. They 
were leaving him with songs! | 
He was incredulous for a time. He felt, 


first, a great regret that he had let them 
go. Then, in an overwhelming wave of 


righteousness, he determined to dismiss them 


from his mind. They were gone; but worse 


‘still, the horses were gone, and the valley 
He remembered 


around him was empty! | 
the dying prophecy of Abraham, now, as 
the stern Elijah had repeated it. He had 


let the world into the Garden, and the tide 


a outine. 


prepared food. 


_ gone. 
left him and he could remember those days 


- of the world’s life, receding, would take 
all the life of the Garden away beyond the 


mountains among other men. 
‘The feeling that Connor had been phi 


beset. him: that the four first masters had 
been wrong, and that they had raised David 
in error. Yet his pride still upheld him. 


That day he went resolutely about the 


time came he went into the big kitchen and 
It was a place of much 
noise. The great copper kettles chimed and 


murmured whenever he touched them, and 


they spoke to him of the servants who were 
Half of his bitterness had already 


in his childhood when Abraham had told 
him tales, and Zacharias had taught him 


how to ride at the price of many a tumble - 
back, and turning, he saw her bed, sane ai 
i dappled deerskin lay crumpled back where aN 


from the lofty back of the gentle old mare. 


- Yet he set the food on the table in the patio 


and ate it with steady resolution. Then 
he returned to the big kitchen and cleansed 


the dishes. 


It was the late aretaacn: now, othe time 


- when the sunlight becomes yellow and loses 
its heat, and the heavy blue shadow sloped 
Now and. 


across the patio. A quiet time. 
again he found that he was tense with wait- 
ing for sounds in the wind of the servants 


returning for the night from the fields, and 


the shrill whinny of the colts coming back 
from the pastures to the paddocks. But he 


He was not hungry, but when the 


the mark. David fell bce ead had a and 


of the he and he. went into. the ae 
tion. ‘The book of. Matthew fie ae Oe 
been a means of bringing the consolation : 
and counsel of the Voice, but when he- 
opened the book he could only think of the — i 
girl, as she must have leaned above it. How 
had she read? With a smile of mockery — 

or with tears? He closed the book; but. — 


still she was with him. It seemed that ayes 


he turned in the chair he must find cher at 
waiting behind him and he found himself | 

growing tense with expectation, his. heart 5 is 
beating rapidly. | er oe ae 

Out of the Room of Silence he a as if 
a curse lived in it, and without following 
any conscious direction: he. went to anes 
room of Ruth. 

The fragrance had left the wild flowers, 
and the great golden blossoms at the win- 
dow hung thin and limp, the bell lips. hang- 
ing close together, the color faded to a_ 
dim yellow... The green things must ‘be 
taken away before they molded. He raised — 
his hand to tear down the transplanted = 


vine, but his fingers fell away from it. To — 
remove it was to destroy the last trace” ol. 


her. She had seen these. flowers; on ac- 
count of.them she had smiled at him. with is, 
tears of happiness in her eyes. The skin _ 
of the mountain lion on the floor was still — 
rumpled where her foot had fallen, and he —— 
could see the indistinct outline where. the 

heel of her shoe had pressed. See 
He avoided that place when he ‘stepped a 


her hand had tossed it. as she rose that _ a 
morning, and in the blankets was the et hi 
tinct outline of her body, - He knew where 


her body had pressed, and there was the ut 


hollow made by her head in the pillow. 

Something snapped in the heart of David. 2 uf 
The sustaining pride which had kept Cae 
head high all day slipped from him like 
the strength of the runner when he crosses : 


- res to ihe voice, Dut that most an- 
nt prayer of sinners: | 
~©O Lord, I believe. 
“unbelief!” eres 
: And the moment abe Whteper had passed 
: s lips there was a blessed relief from pain. 
There was a sound at the window, and turn- 
ing to it, he saw the head and the arched 
~ neck of Glani against the red of the sunset— 
— Glani Jooking at him with pricked ears. He 
: < went to the stallion, incredulous, with steps 
‘ee short as a child which is afraid, and at 
fe his: coming Glani whinnied Sattly. At 
that: the last. of David’s pride fell from 
‘: ee He cast his arms around the neck 
Le Ob the stallion and wept with deep sobs 
that tore his throat, and under the grip of 
es arms he felt the stallion trembling. He 
ie was: calmer, at length, and he climbed 
through the ‘window and stood beside Glani 
: one the brilliant sunset sky. 
-. “And the others, O Glani,” he fe 
ne Have they returned. likewise? Timeh 
shall live. I, who have judged others so 


“Help Thou mine 


often, have been, myself judged and found 


Z - wanting. Timeh shall live. What am I 


that I should speak of the life or the death | 


of so much as the last. bird in the trees? 
ae But have they all returned, all my horses?” 
-_He whistled that call which every gray 
ie knew as a rallying sound, a call that would 

cs, bring them at a dead gallop with answer- 
ing neighs. But when the thin sound of 
the whistle died out there was no reply. 


2 Only Glani had moved away and was look- 
ing back to David as if. he bid the master | 


follow. — 


oe ar a aca ‘Glani?” said ‘the master. : 
x « They have not come back, but you have 


ae returned to lead me to: deem? The woman, 
the man, the servants, and the horses. But 
we shall leave the valley, walking together. 
Let the horses go, and: the man and the 


: woman and the servants; but we shall go. 
forth hc Bed see the world Pere 


the mountains.” a 


back. It is: black, 
the world and our life is before us. I ‘have. o 
been a king in the Garden. é 
to be a man among men. All the Garden _ 
Now my hands are empty. I 


bring you nothing, Ts it enough? 


with happiness, David.” 


the back of Claes. 


David, stood like a stone. 


(The end.) 


~ And. ae his hand fused | in ae mane p : 


on the stallion, he walked down the road, — 
away from the hill, the house, the lake. “He. “ 
ae . would not look back, for the house ‘on the — 

hill seemed to him a tomb, the monument 


of the four dead men who had made this _ 
little kingdom. Pe 

By the time he reached the a the Cone 
den of Eden was awash with the shadows 
of the evening, but the higher mountain- 


tops before him were still rosy with. the 
. SUNSET. 


He paused at the gate and looked a 
out on them, and when he turned to Glani_ & 


again, he saw a figure crouched against the _ 


base of the rock wall. It was Ruth, ‘weep-_ aS 
ing, her head fallen into her hands with 
weariness. Above her stood Glani, his head _ 
turned to the master in almost human in- 
quiry. The deep cry of David wakened — ' 
her. The gentle hands of David raised ce 
to her feet. : ae 
- “You have not come to drive 1 me away Me 
again?” bee 

“To drive you from the Carden? Looe oe 
It is full of death, and _ 


It is better 


was mine. 
Ruth. 
Ah, my dear, you are weeping!” _ aes 

: With happiness. My heart is breaking 


He tipped up her face and held it. ae 
tween his hands. Whatever he saw in the _ 
darkness that was gathering it was enough 


he Soe es 
y 


and the stalin, wie ue 


had never borne a weight except ‘that OL 


up the valley holding the hand of Ruth — 


and looking up to her with laughter in his _ 


eyes, and she, with one hand pressed against be 


her breast, laughed back to him, and thes, 
‘great stallion went with iS head turned to ne 


watch them. — ve 
“How wonderful are the ways or God! > a 
said David. “ Through a thief he has taught _ i 


me wisdom; through a horse he has taught 
me faith; and you, oh, my love, are the — : 
key with which he has unlocked my heart!” 2 : 


And they began to climb the mountain, cs 


pe oe: 


So David went _ 


> Pies be 
. r 


APTAIN. WAIN’S bipsdahat eyes» 
- gave one glance at the thick haze to 
_\~ eastward and another at the dimly 
seen palm tops of Wa’yau Island. He 
turned then on Mr. Crowther, the mate, 
with a bombardment of seamanlike pro- 
fanity that blasted like a typhoon. © 

And Mr, Crowther took it straight, rising 


in its tone and its fierceness, like the wind 


that told them both of the stip’ s doom. It 
‘behooved him to take it. 
hearts he did not question the skipper’s per- 
- fect right to call him all the names that did 
not belong to him. In fact, he was inward- 
ly glad to have the “ old man ” take it out 
in swearing. 
so tempered with mercy that, if he so far 
- forgot himself as to curse a subordinate, he 
repented eventually and refrained from in- 
cpa other penalties. And Crowther 
ie! he deserved other penalties. 


In his own way Captain Wain was al- 


wenay: figuring the matter out as Crowther 
aid. 


death. It was no time for swearing. 

‘Morally, Captain Wain would have felt 
more justified in shooting: Crowther. But 
he law would not let him do that; and 
something else was hindering him from 
: doing the things the law would allow. He 


to do something. So he swore. 


In his heart of © 


Captain Wain’s justice was 


peeks of: the maser ie! of ol 


‘Crowther ‘had his own master’s 
: The windward coast of Wa’yau 
- Island is as mean a spot in a blow as the 
_ Pacific Ocean owns. 


course. 
They were facing 


. a : 


did not mean to santahs the mate, : “He ha 


And he ete pilebeeas ae ove 


edged guilt. Se 
Sac Crowther’ Ss eye wavered a ? 


mS 


you ‘sana ” ae 
me flimsiness of the excuse rig 


watch, They had let him sleep; a é Wi 
no reason why he shouldn’t have sley 


should have known Byars to 


‘ing. in rd donate cee ae he donee 


othe sas his courage ever ‘to. declare his sentiments — o 


of os : 
“T beg your pardon, | Miss Bascom,” 
Wain muttered thickly. — {OF didn’t. nate 
you were here.” He started to blush; turn- 
ed white instead. For the second time that 
day he seemed - to slump toward years past 
sixty. Most men had been accustomed to 
* take Captain Wain for fifty. During this 
voyage he had got to looking hardly more 
than the forty- -one which was his actual age. 
-. The other time he had looked old, had 
Yeon when he left the bridge at four bells 
Of the morning watch. There had been 
_ only one reason in the world for his reliev- 
ing the mate of the first half of that watch. 
Miss Bascom had expressed the wish the 
ae previous evening to see the sun rise. 
To avoid the extra tolls for passengers, 
8 : deoiglt’ steamers frequently list those going 
through the Canal as extra officers fourth 
assistant engineers and superfluous stewards 
and. such. It had been Wain himself who 
a ad evolved the fact that Miss Bascom, as 
4 * third stewardess, could sit on the bridge 
without violating the company rule against 
ie Bay oes being up there. ; 
_.. Miss Bascom was going home to America 
oem her father, long an agent in Shanghai 
for the company -that operated the South 
Sea and Orient: trading ships. The ships 
i ee ee stanch tramps, plying the Seven Seas, | 
but mostly the Pacific. Old John Bascom 
_-wanted to reach New York without paying 
railroad fares from Frisco. He had waited 
for the Famura San, destined to finish its 
a ‘itinerary’ ‘by crossing the Atlantic. A de- 
: vious voyage she had made thus far. It 
was two whole months since they had 
ue cleared from Shanghai. 
‘In those two months Captain Wain had 
fought the folly of love at his age; love had 

won oe fight. ia but surely. his will 


to the lady of his heart, he joyously ac- 
knowledged that the possession of the sen- 
timent was the biggest thing his all: too 
empty life had held. | 
For there had been but one other ote a 
that life. It had come when he was even | 
younger and in the next lower position 
than his mate, Mr. Crowther. And he had — 
been sitting beside. a bright eyed: girl. in 3a 
nook behind a lifeboat, bedaaded in -silver- : 
hazed moonlight at Ave bells of the. first 
watch, a quartermaster on the bridge yh 
he should have been, a sailor at the wheel—_ a 
when the ship Strunk an iceberg. Never in 
_this world would he know wheter he might 
have saved that ship or not oe he been: at 
his post of duty. oy 
Twenty years of mental torture; brenny 
years of outliving the truthful and the ex- 
aggerated rumors that bound his name with © 
the catastrophe in every port and every 
cabin where deep-sea-going men congregat- : 
ed—had been twenty years of penance for 
Captain Wain. It had taken nineteen of — 
those years and an emergency to give him - | 
the Famura San, such a ship as he might _ 
have commanded within four years but for 
his one dereliction. The inward penalties 
had been worse. It was a decade since a 
stranger had guessed his age under fifty 
He had long had to remind himself that he 
was younger than that. i 
But now who could blame him eS he 
questioned whether his penance had not. 
been sufficient, if he snatched eagerly at the — 
last few years remaining, before the actual 
date of his birth would turn any thoughts 
of romance into symptoms of dotage i in the 
eyes of the world and his own? _ 
And this morning Miss Bascom had 
watched the sun rise. It had been a splen 
did sunrise for him. He had seen toe 
mostly as reflected in her eyes. For him no 
sky could have held the beauty of color her 
cheeks had acquired during the healthful, 
restful months out of Shanghai. He had 
been telling himself a hundred times since _ 
that those two hours of the morning watch’. ve 
thad been colorful enough to ‘brighten the 
dun gray of the score of years just finished 
and another score that might come. 


’ 


fea to ; ak 1 oe ae ‘At the oert 
of those two hours, Mr. Crowther had come 


to relieve him. | And the bright ‘eyes had 


turned upon the younger man, and the © 
cheeks had gained a heightened hue—and — 
the skipper had seen his mistake. — 

Certainly, as seamen go, Captain Wain — 
Shad never been a drinking man. 


old and very tired—much older than the 
worst of the usual guesses at his age, much 
more tired than many nights on the bridge 
had ever made him. And he was experi- 


enced enough in heartache to know ire 


sleep i is its best anodyne. - 

He knew that, for him, alcohol offered — 
“Mee: For real drinkers it gives sleep only | 
as stupor. The fact that the little he had 
drunk had kept him asleep longer than he 
had intended is but proof that his system — 
was not inured to liquor. He had not been 
_ drunk, even when he slept. A call would 
‘have brought him to the bridge and to com- 
- petent command of his ship. At his first 
waking glance at his watch, confident of 
_Crowther’s capability, he had been only 


- glad that he had escaped another two hours. 


of waking with his fresh misery. 
He had allowed himself no resentment or 
jealousy. He had blamed neither the man 
nor the girl. He had been foolish; he but 
recognized the fact and suffered for it. He 
_ could take it like a man. 

Even after he had got outside and dis- 
covered Crowther’s awful blunder, he lis- 
tened to the counsel of mercy. It is little 
‘wonder that the angels rejoice over the 
_ Sinner repentant; he jis so much kindlier a 
man than the righteous without need of re- 
-pentance. Captain Wain swore at his 
 mate—because he already had determined 
‘to do no worse by the delinquent. He was 
not really letting his wrath get out of hand 
until Crowther uttered an excuse unmanly 
_ Because it was knowingly insufficient. 


Then he saw what had tempted Crowther 


to utter that excuse—and he excused its 
making. His wrath died. He blushed 
with shame that she should have heard his 
words, But he went white as his own mut- 
tered apologies reminded him of the peril 


~ she. shared with all on board. inane. ae 


had : ‘But he- 
_had gone down from the bridge feeling very 


vat 


~ her . 
‘think the : 
a futile « é! 


would eed. the parities i La 
in minutes. The single engine t 
‘the Famura San nine knots pai . : 
er to sei her ome _Gragging her 
Shaee pe oe 

But the useless motions must be 3 ee ad 


onus to the ete 
Wain’s orders were perce 
tna almost have thought he had. } 


was one of i eipit passengel 
alarmed at first by the swift cries” 
_crew, but listening then to fhe 
voice, remarked: . =e pe 
“ Guess he Woesn*t think it's going to be | re 
very bad—just taking aboeepins —_ i 
‘possible danger.” ae 
““YT don’t like that island behind us” 
a mains pe ae a 


a didlectic Sariatiow ob the ¢ Filpinc E 
fea word for “ Raider It pede a 


a pair of age 
‘ward coastline. sy he 

Though its highest on we 
shield 2 small yacht’s mast from 
windward shore drops. to deep 
the side of a mountain. There is 
a patch of beach as big as a bedsh 
one horn’s tip to the other; The 
waves have on the other han 
caverns fein the low oh eee 


eat eae 
windward - shore, 


lacy, ee cross he any- 


presence marked by any ‘surf. But. for. 
ships drawing seventeen or eighteen feet of © 
water, it is as deadly a trap as Satan could 
invent. If there is a space in its length 
through which a ship’s width could “be 
squeezed without tearing a plate or plank 


unfortunate island. It is in the form of a 
reach in. the’ wall of the island’s front, 
‘iving entrance to the lagoon. 
ruins the latter as.a harbor. Above the 
eneral water-level, it is wide enough to let 
the wind blast through. Below it is hardly 
more than ten feet across, shallow enough 
as ) wade over if it were ever still, so full of 
bowlders it would be foolhardy to attempt 
it at the best it ever gets. It serves prin- 
- cipally to let the breakers send their tops 
into the lagoon in every storm with suffi- 
ient force to make any ship uneasy. Asa 
matter of fact, ships never enter the fine 
gateway on the western side cf the lagoon at 
ee poe accept the better shelter behind 


¥ ull at can eth nk hie? s son, Weeat by 
: name, devised it; possibly with some stray 
Down East dory: as a model. He and his 


and a half inhabitants of the island by 
a demonstrating over and over that they can 
: “pass through “ Hell Inlet”? not merely in 
- ordinary weather, but in anything the sea 
can stir up to hinder them: — 


Wa’yau Island. It repays the hardihood 
of its tiny group of inhabitants with some 


iF 


of the ichest nee aga ‘in the Pacific. 


tb ts present ‘position, 
Me certain to: be permanent. ae Ae om 


without knowing it had done so. | 
the. heaviest storms is the reef’s 


from her bottom, no ia has dis- 


nd yet ‘one more peril goes to el this, 


It all es 


‘brother, L’nawah, superbly skillful surfmen, | 
- - maintain their prowess amongst the score 


ae There is only one thing more to say ae 


| 1 down ‘in the ship’s bowels sae have bi 


, where her stop » Was 


> < 


Too close upon it and | too far dou te : 
ee ‘the slightest hope of beating back 


- northward ae the end of the reef, Wain ~ 


_ spent every effort to et bevone its southern | 
tip. | Sa 

That. eo not save bi a “Spared os 
the reef, she must but drive ashore beyond. _ 
Lt. mould: afford a chance for some of her | 
hardier passengers and members of a crew 
to clamber the rocks, a little protected by 
the hull from the waves’ fury. For the two | 
Malay women, for Miss. Bascom, for ald 
men like her father, like himself—it would 
be no chance at all. But to*take the life- A 
boats on the reef and across the half mile 
of crazy water behind it would be no chance a 
for anybody. | 

And so he gave no. order to oe mate, 
waiting at the hawsers to let the anchors ; 
go. He ran on, always headed a little — 
southward, long after Mr. Hupper had — 
taken in the taffrail- log to keep its. backed : 
up line from the propellers. He was work- a 
ing southward, though creeping back to 
westward and the hidden rocks. 
- But he had to give this up at length an ve 
take the last forlorn hope—a dash directly ay 
to the south, with the wind and waves slu- 
ing the steamer broadside at the rocks. as 
ae ran— - a 
~, Not much fora cutaaie ofa atin if in it Lan 8 
—a bare chance to save a few of the lives 
when his. vessel went down in circumstances 
for which his world of seamen would hold» : 
him responsible, however little he might be, 
to blame for it. No other man is so nearly, es 
a king as the master of a vessel. But no — 
other man must bear a heavier -responsibi > 
ity for the very existence of his domain — 
and the safety of every one of his tem- _ 
porary subjects. The failures of his sub 
ordinates may be punished by himself. Or 
by the maritime courts; but he is still. re- 
_ sponsible for permitting them to fail. And 
‘Wain knew that he was done for. 
. “Starboard helm,” he commanded the 
Chinaman at the wheel. ‘The words were a 
sigh of surrender of. hope. ‘He turned ti 
the engine-room telegraph and pleaded for 
just a ‘Tittle more steam. The Scotchman 


s eves i 2 wine fo nive’ the esd bet the : 


Chinaman knew he had no hope at all. 


“God!” he gasped, as he saw how the ae 


: ship rushed broadside at the shore. He 


had calculated it all as well as man might; : 


put the sight of it scared him. For an in- 
stant an order to steer back hung on his 
lips. But he had done all of that he could. 


‘There are seconds that seem hours, min- 


utes that drag into eternities. Wain lived: 
through a lot of such now. And he got to. 
_ the spot where a surge of bubbles showed 
the last point of rock beneath. And it was 
seventy-five yards to leeward of his bow. ~ 
His hands gripped the spokes of the 
wheel. 
ships, half the distance between it and the 
ship had vanished. He swung the ‘wheel 
down to throw the stern a little farther off, 
though it must point him fairly at the coast 
line below. 
Sand: three-quarters of the ship’s nes 
swung her so close he listened for the crash. 
It was the forward fling of a wave that had 
carried the vessel in; she was swept off 
again a-little more, as the ship dropped. 
_ down the back of the water ridge. 


He shook hishead. The thing could not — 


o be done. He needed six seconds to finish 
- passing; four would bring on the next wave 


and shiver the afterquarter on the jagged 


point. It came. Up, up the vessel rose, 


a riding broadside to the wave—up and in ' 


upon the froth that marked where the bot- 
tom. of the last billow! $s behiaa had. surged 
over bare rock. 

As the ship hung there on the very crest 
__ of the breaker a bare fraction of a second, 
- Wain’s eyes, turned aft, seemed to photoe < 
graph every face of passengers and crew, 


, ‘save the half watch waiting with genie: 


in the bow for orders to let go the anchors. 


- He read their very thoughts and saw the — 


: white fear written on their cheeks. 


Yet it was fear for the shore Ts : 
They did not know that the crash was but. 


a half second away—they were in terror for 


what he might have hoped to escape fora] 


quarter of an hour. He had an awful feel- 


ing that they should be warned; it sickened — 


‘ him to think of the start they would give. 
Only two understood—Mr. Hupper, al- 


- ; ready yi his | men at oF starboard alter: 


Brice ati 


ping 5 toe thee sais time. 


: segs it: ‘peat nee 
As the danger spot passed amid- 


that these should ie on the rocks. : 


Down—down— 
The breath seemed to eae hae ros 
For an instant he felt his knees giving be- 
neath him. He could not think of the 
wanes he had a to ations? wilt 


chors run. ‘He was batting with reli 


“Then he: relief font Oe a peinase: 
Perhaps he could save them all. He would 
not let. the anchors go. It was not fated 


other race on down the front of the island; 
another close shave, perhaps, with t 
nearer rock at the entrance—and he woul 
jam her wees into the gi itself. And 


what she had ‘Mies Ceca mor 
second what he might ordin: 


° 


i several minutes ~ ao 


‘Cewine: survive asi 
. to accuse hiny of do 


‘. 


te ee on it ihe domparatively 
cid water of the one ale but shallow cor- 
men ‘of the lagoon. An odd-shaped canoe 
jas. being swiftly paddled by two all but 
ked brown men from the shore. 

The ship came down again. The second 
sh was more terrific than the first. The 
settled still more than the bow. 
Forward!” he tried to yell again, but 


The shrieking gale seemed to bite 
s hoarse croak at his very lips. He 
w that the afterport stay of the smoke- 
ack had parted. The great iron chimney 


| before. 


The sea itself did what his voice could no 
longer do. 
 afterquarter. It hurled vast tubfuls of 
= oe ter across and along the deck. The yel- 
low sailors, Mr. Hupper, the passengers— 


: : scrambled forward to escapé further duck- | 


ine But there was to be no such escape. 


_ The rain began abruptly, great sheets of it 


sweeping in almost horizontal lines across 
ie the deck. 
oe he leeward rail. The passengers came 
_ along it as if pulled by a rope. 
| 2 Phe? stokers and engineers seemed fairly 
“ welched- from the companionway to the 
hold in a cloud of steam that told better 
i _ than Wain could guess as yet how fast the 
vessel was filling. He took the ladder down 
_ from the bridge almost in a leap. - : 
He was in time to head off the most of 
" ee jam into the’ passage leading through 
_ the forward deckhouse to the other deck. 
es Passengers only,” he snapped. “ Mr. 
oe Hupper, 
oe Se boa aon es 
ae ee “starboard bane Sir; the ed 
: mate repeated in a croak barely audible 
above the roar. He took his command as 
‘his: sentence to death. The forward boat 
on that side would bea little safer to launch, 


sel would: ter a oe more elope for dee ; 


wilt out the hope that had given him voice 
ent clean overboard without tquciuas a 


A huge wave caught the port 


It beat husky Chinamen into — 


take the Starboard: boat eee 


the wreck. The eight passengers: went OMS 
through the passage. ‘upper: drew a oe 
tol from his pocket. a 
“Use it if you have oh you ones > heh 
Wain ordered. He was about to turn Be 
the passage when he saw Miss Bascony . : 
‘‘ Passengers forward,” he bade her. oe 
“But I am not a passenger,” ‘he OBE : 
jected. At this moment the jest which te 
given her the privilege of the bridge seemed _ 
almost blasphemous. They were Ae Bee 
death for humor. | 4 os 
“You forward, then, ui he commanded, oo 
and thrust her before him. They | came out oe 
on the forward deck. ee 
Crowther and his half-watch of 1 men, eae 
gether with some who had come ‘through, 
already had the boat nearly swung out into 
position. Wain needed to wait but two sec- 
onds perore he could take cone here 
himself. | | fee 
rhe idles first—and_ all aboard this Le 
boat. We can’t launch another. Quick, ae 
please!—Passengers first!” One of the © 
Chinamen had leaped aboard. He leaped 
out. He was the only member of that yel- 
low crew who forgot the precedents fon life- ae 
chance on a ship. ca 
Two women—all there were aboard save 
Miss Bascom—were lifted bodily into the He 
boat. Both were wives of Malay sic: i 
gers. Their husbands quickly followed. __ 
“¢ Women first!”’ Crowther snarled at ihe ee 
second of them. And, for the second time, _ 
‘Miss Bascom used her privilege as a mem- Le 
ber of the ship’s company— ee 


eee ae 


see’ 


“ Passengers first!’’ she protested. Dm ‘ : 
an officer.” ee 
“ The dev—” cried the mate. But Wain re 


turned.upon him. 

“Let her wait if she will, ” ‘he arden Ane 

“ What—what—By Heaven! Vl kill you : 3 : 
if—” Crowther did not know what it 
meant. He. broke off, guessing | that his” . 
guess was too wild. It was. He had 
thought the captain meant to keep the girl ae 
aboard and die with her, There was that 
in Wain’s eyes: which silenced further ee 
guesses. ea 

“My daughter!” Tt was. Mr. ‘Bagouw a 
the father, with one foot in the boat, who 
‘awoke now to the situation. But the one is 


es ciate Hts one of the seats, 
. io the aor : 


a os boat’s side. 
_ builders had designed it against overcrowd- . 
ing. One more person could be got aboard, 
and only one. 


ie 


through the blinding sheets of rain. 
_ he had seen what he sought to see—the nose 
Basis an cea — canoe, ‘Shooting sted 


He lay ail 


- The chief engineer and | his sebaiil eaten | 
S “avai 


“ Kighteen Parsons ? “the legend ran on 
Twenty were in it. Its 


It would seem as if iene had re 


iit minutes, auido? the ee one of thedend 
_ he now made the decision of a lifetime in a 
fraction of a second. He would never 
: know how he did it. 


For his eye had flashed far enough for- 
ward to find the mouth of Hell’s Inlet 
And 


oe) oie. come eines evs oy ay the 
power of two men in the world. It was 
the strange canoe of M’nawah and his 
brother, L’nawah. Once more they were 


proving their defiant mii tea to the 
“might of the gods. 
And that canoe could give two passengers 


) stich a chance as Wain knew neither of the 


lifeboats could approach. Two years ago 
he had watched those. princelets drive their 
craft out that inlet and in again, in a squall 
hardly less severe than this. And they - 
_ had carried a barrel two-thirds full of water, 
to show they could do it; and had come 
back and added a second barrel to make 
_ their wild stunt a shade wilder. They had 
tied a third barrel, and upset in the lagoon. 

_ The lifeboats had no chance. The ship — 


- itself, piled up on the rocks, might have 


dumped its passengers almost ashore. The 
smaller craft would be in. splinters and all 


aboard pounding their lives out on ee 


rough bowlders. j- 
Tees two o might be saved. ‘Two—the maa 


i 


utes; hardly a hope that she would Ww 


the bee 


= ‘es Boaied the cot oe 
or his mate aboard ee. : 


ees eae slide. off tail. a: in 


twenty. Twelve would suffice for th 
‘superb young Tritons to reach her. 

Two would live. He might be willin 
os die. But co die. leaving his mem 0 
blackened by the last stigma of cowar 
shame a seaman’ s name ap suffer— wher J 


off the carth—that ¥ was. 00 ‘much { me ak 
any man. — soe ere 


ESI 


lips. 

did— 
“ An officer must co ys that 

spoke crisply. 6 ages 
eee ‘stared at him in heer am 


She did not offer ‘objection. 5 


ee a. damned Pras on ee : 
“Very well, Tu g0,’ be ” Wain broke in will 
the anEWE., 3 


ferent hue. 


‘say of hina: ne two. eee ie 
was speechless with a man: ’s lo 
coward, - MeNE Gs 
“TIL stay with you, John,” 
‘com whispered. ts 

“ Lower away,” Wain onde se th me 
the lifeboat. He sank from the view o: 
John Crowther clasping— ‘the girl t 
breast, their love confessing 
face of a death that they would | 


minutes feria be deferred Aer; ye 


sae = 


“There i is one thing shoes 
I have not told. It di 
story. sek to this hice noat 
now. sce be oe 


e 1 em ry be that ship I his ae 
“iehewiass ae Tose ib to ee 


Of course he was all wrong. Any priest — 
puinieter could have told him better, 


Bible, ee a Ppenitent sinner has the best 
chance in thee world with a prayer. Per- 
‘haps a very wise one might have thought 
that his. utter humiliation was, in itsell, the 
est sort of prayer. 
When the lifeboat reached the water, 
Wain hardly knew what he had done or 
ow he had done it. Somehow he felt that 
it was all so tremendously right that he 
m st be wrong about it. Yet he could not 
sp down an ernatol: which made it 
nard for him from raising his voice in song. 
Then the exultation died. The lifeboat 
ad been pushed clear of the ship’s protec- 
on. He realized how little he had really 
done; he came back to consciousness of the 
forty-t two lives he had not saved; he looked — 
yt that coast with the breakers aa 


uth 4 ia. cand ‘behind it, The steamer 
couldn’t keep off those rocks with its power. 
No oarsmen could. a : 

And, in that utter i pcs of the 
“most. ‘futile of all his gestures at saving his 
: ‘company | he became suddenly conscious 
that he» was praying with all his might. He 
didn’t know what prayer he was saying; he ~ 
: couldn't nee of another when he did. It 


But it inched seemed all right to him 

ow to pray, and he kept it up. ne 
aI a ee ‘that the wind changed on 
that accou You can write your own 
ab - You can say that a 
ike that would whirl sae and 


‘ing that: if Hekien ever oni ieee as 
Dey, ‘it - would be penne ee tent 


anyhow, it makes a mess eal my ee 
might have saved the ship and eee iE 
Py oases off as far as he could, anchori ‘I 


gine. Tt wouldn’t hie dragged ashore é as 
quickly as the wind changed. Liane 
Anyhow, it did change. It pee? the two 
lifeboats down the shore of Wa’yau’s sout 
ern horn; and getting up behind it was no 
great trick. The shift spoiled the fine 
stunt of the M’nawah brothers, too. It i 
couldn’t be done in a cross wind. The ey 
had to slide down the shore and around it~ 
—their lighter craft led the wey home. e by, 
a mile or more. | 
When Captain Wain had His ee pass 
ger and the last member of his crew ashore, _ 
the quit praying. There wasn’t much he | 
might pray for the others now; there 
wasn’t anything he could imagine heaven — 
giving him. He was an old sea-captain 
‘who had lost = =D again, and we had 


that the hace had heer left on ie emp 

Bascom had influence with the compan 
‘Wain would never have another ship; he 
could never make a living again; his eyes 
ached and burned in the rain; he thought 
his sight was failing; he felt seventy he 
wished he were ninety and had died at three 
‘score and ten. He dropped at the foot of 
a aye: ete PD, and closed 


on without him, to the chief's hattices | 
_ He woke up with a start. Around 
‘neck were damp sleeves; before. his | 
blurred two brighter, younger eyes; 
to his lips two other lips whispered: 
od Thank God! eS oe A had 


Xr 


you. We gape 


almost made!” ae 
es ty You—you what?” he ene? ae te 
lips had momentarily shut off his breath. 


_ “Don’t—darling. I’m an old man, and no 
good, and can’t ever get a ship again and—” 
_ “ Your’re a big and a brave man,” she dn 

7 -terrupted. “IT know it now.’ 
“Vou know—what?” Wain faltered. 

-“ You—you—I know why you left us on 
that ship—because you thought it was our 
only chance for life; 
to give it to us, even when you had to die 
in disgrace and shame for it. 


“ Yes—you did it because you food me. . 


| ‘Tye had enough of conventions—trying to 
: make myself love a man because he was 


nearer my age than the man I wanted to — 


OVE os 

cochAnd: then I knew T couldn't. a was 
Syben you were going down into that life- 
‘boat—yes, before I saw the canoe coming 


through. Even then I knew I had made a 


mistake. I knew I was losing a man who 
was doing. something big and fine—some- 
thing poor Crowther could never do in a 
“hundred years. 


wt was quarter to eleven when ances 
- McHugh reached the Grand Central 


__ of the Berkshires. He was due at his uncle’s 
- Wall Street office at twelve for luncheon— 
— also, so he hoped, for a position. 

xs Now, 


Oh, what a | mistake te a) wre if 
ign must ae fifty year 
you. 
pies ‘Buee ow ite 


forty. Um—not so far from thirty myself. a 


Support you,” he protested vaguely. — 


because you wanted | 


. Terminal from his home in the foot-hills 


, don’t be: Tate,’ ii his mother had 


I don’t care if sae : e 1 


locking a don’t ONS you’ re en 7 


Aren’t you going to propose tome?” 
“ How can I? I can’t get a ship—ca 


But he was wrong about that. “Maybe age 
what he did when he got off the ‘Famura 
San wasn’t enough to give him any special | 3 
drag on heaven. But, when Mr. Bascom 
understood it, it got a heavy grip on him. 
And Mr. Becon has a drag with the South ee 
Sea and Orient Company. ‘ eae 

And, what with the company’s nee 2 
and Mr. Crowther’s straightforward confes- 
sion, Wain kept his oe He kept Me. on 
Crowther, too. — AONe 

Of course, that doesn’t ‘exactly. fix. pe ee 
mate up in the matter of love. But it saves” is 


him the prospect of twenty years’ penance — 


such as Wain had endured. As a matter 3 : 


of fact, Crowther: is. engaged to another 


girl already. 


ser panintee ‘He dia ‘not ai ‘< 
his Uncle Dan, who was one eat those crust “an 


a 2 prteenth: ‘Sireet, ; 
iN om one entered their car. 


ever, and ss “ wrote de: same system ” as 
him get a poholebic ee in “Wall Street ~ did. : 

anc they were to talk it over at luncheon, : 
\ th was going to be punctual. So he 
‘ied ¢ —— the oo ran down 


t am in PN GOT EY me. 


When she saw that he midlersttved she 
sent bart pa? - those eis Bigs 


down the long ations aa up the ‘st: 
A to the street. The man was just in fro 
His fei gave’ Fae = tunip iets ae nor- of him. Murray glanced at the note 

male heart would give. Gee, she was was in shorthand. | Pe 
y - Young, and well dressed, she ae Wer ee 
i | more like a limousine than the sub- ~_ P lease keep following me and when Tr 
a ‘Trying not lee be rude, Murray hei tthe settlement house, come in. If this 


-- should attack me, run away foe Raa 
‘ aaphe hes saw that the man CFOS ake, of 


He echoed “this note as a ree 
the street. The girl walked off toward the 
- congested district of the city to the north of 
_ Brooklyn Bridge. She walked rapidly, and 
| a lend oe ‘Murray saw her glance from left to. right : 
‘ _ told him chat it was not a ime as if to make sure that he was fol lowing. 
oe man, after : havinty hesitated a moment 


= Fier the ts | Mecca pees slighth y, 
othe young woman tea’ pana hee hand- as to let the mam come fe ia bine, oF 
poche had taken he a small pad of paper he sent Mae | 


10 asa. t. 1 Base he ioked ticle 
his. direction, a searching glance, that elec here uke were gee yed, a 
rt Korat and appealing. Then where peddlers lined the curb. It was 1 


ra ee 
mp 


s little figures on her a fearsome district, the slums, of 


| hiinae had read, ft: never seen. “Women 


in odd, soiled clothing, that had once been — 


: gay, stood i in doorways and chatted noisily. - 
Children screamed and sprawled. over the : 


sidewalks as they played, or darted in and © 


~ out among the traffic. 


_ steps of the nearest tenement. 


the rear of the building. 
_ squalid backyard. It was to this place that 
_ the girl led the way. 
sight and waited. 
. littered yard Murray saw a piece of heavy 
wood. He picked it up. After all, a stout 
stick had proved valuable in many an en- 
counter. 


Murray hurried his steps. He had ae 


; the glances that were sent in the direction 
of the girl as she hurried along—quick, 
; heavy glances that were generally followed 


by nudges, and comments in strange 
WOHE MES: | 


By this ime the girl was only a few 


feet in front of him, the man who followed 
her was perhaps a dozen paces behind. 
. They started across the street. 
heavy trucks swung around the corner. 
‘Those on the street scattered toward the 
curb. Murray saw that he and the girl 


A couple of 


were safe on the farther side; the man was 


held behind by the swarm of traffic. It- 


was Murray’s opportunity. He raced to the 


; gels side, 


“ Can’t we dodge in somewhere?” 
The girl looked at him with frightened 
eyes. 
ae He’ 5 caught back there by the traffic— 


it’s a chance—in a doorway—anywhere.” 


The girl understood. Even though her 


“features were drawn with fright, she was 
_ very beautiful. 
he had seen her somewhere—perhaps she > 
was one of those dream creatures that he ~ 
had read about. 


Murray felt vaguely that 


‘““Yes—come,” and she darted up the 
He followed. 
It was the old-fashioned type, with a hall 


that ran from the front door to another at 


‘They dodged out of 
In one corner of the 


A couple of ‘minutes passed in silence. 


Nothing happened. : 


“Had we better stay here?” Murray _ 


asked. He had been studying his com- 


panion.— She “was dark, with large black 
eyes, and soft hair that curved about her 
eas She was ace tall, but there was: a 


not. 
yards. 
we can come out by another building.” ie 


‘ing the front door.” es 


him quickly. Then, after a second: 


the subway. I took a chance that you would — 


so many people know stenography — thes 


Beyond was a 


Me ay se told isa penta ils i 
But, we can go- down through these ne 
You see, there are no fences, oe: 


- “Ves, that would help if Des were > watch 


She smiled at him sweetly, ond ana ae g 
took the lead. they went to the end of the a 
row. beni tee 

us Perhaps we had belies wait a in min a 
utes longer?”’ she suggested. oe ae 

“Yes. And [ll hold on to this. weapon, . 
Or maybe you would HRS me to ‘get é a Pe 
liceman?” a 

{ O8 nowt don't: want ‘that, ae ie told pe 

oi ie he 
suppose you wonder what it is all about? — : 
It’s very good of you to help: me like chic 
I have no right to ae you in 1 any danger fi. 
—yet—”’ 2 Moke i 

“Tm very happy if IT can be of assist- 
ance,’ Murray hurried to assure her. 

e And I suppose that I ought to oa the "| 
police, but—I was pamnic-stricken there in 


understand the same system of shorthand 


days. You see, I am on my way to a set- 
tlement house. It isnt very often that I 
can go there personally and work among the 
women and children, but when. the oppor- 
tunity affords, I give them part of every | 
day. I used to live in this section of the i 
city oF think I understand what these peo- — 
ple need to make them real citizens.” er a 
_ “You used to live here?” Her statement 
hardly fitted in with her appearance. 


ef ‘Yes, q was quite poor once, Ba Y Poor. 


aeeal haa they settlec 
New York, and when I was a little. gir 
my father died, and my mother had to 
for us. We came down. here to live- 7 


| ares gangs said that 
kil im, and they did. It 
1e heart, and after she died, 
Im way. Ir m not poor any more, and 
al 1 have been trying to help—but—I think 


YC we re > afraid that they will kill 


7 Se 


- ment as morning. ‘He faltered me 
ome, I think. I am sure ‘that I have seen 
bir py cramieeate aoe apart- 


you ele Abd dome pou! think you had 
tter have some one to guard you?” 
<p at the settlement house is on the 


oe the hall oa SO y toward 


paee he: eeaies eed still, ‘and- 
Beers ter them, frowning heavily. There 
was something-so menacing about the at- 
mosphere of the place that Murray hurried 
her to the sidewalk. She took his arm. In_ 
ee te right hand he still held the heavy stick. 
oh ee rast: 

= she told him, and they thastened their foot- 
| Step: ieee eae es 


ae ae floor apartments of a tenement. They 


that was used as an office. 

Ob. Mise Brinker,” ” the is: ‘with Mar 
if ray cried, “ Tve seen that man again, This 
: a ntlem seh has ae me, ees 


cages oe old gang jee is left— 


Ls 


at the end of the next block,” tinkling of breaking glass, he waited for 


“The eileebar: house fokusied the two - 


es fan calle a ah Sinn this young a het iy 


will take you home. - ‘You had better sot ie 
come again.” She went across the room: to 
the telephone, and after looking at he 
pad, asked fora number. The girl sat hud- — 
dled on a bench. Murray rested his stick 
against the wall and stepped: toward the cur- - 
tained windows. eer eS 
_ And then the door opened saddenty th 
a swiftness that startled them all. The girl S 
jumped to her feet with a. low cry of hor- — 
ror. It was the man of the subway | train, — 
He was still elke Si! bie hon oe 


‘aaiie. i What ae you mean a dist 
ing this lady? Now, get out, quick!” 

The man was a couple of inches taller 
than _Murray, and at least ‘twenty pounds — 


ue Lister | you butt out of this, - the man _ 
said roughly. “I’m here for my reason and — 
it’s no cae of ‘aie T ain t going” 40. 


you dom? get fresh. I lost you for a ‘coupl 
of minutes, hgh I come on here, | ae oe C 


such eae n the 
man and the box went ingen! across. the” 2 
room, and crashed through the windor 
“Murray was startled at his own action, , anc 
in the instant of silence that followed 1 


what he feared. might - an explosi 
None came. ss rs 

What did come was a eaiee blow that 
‘sent Murray reeling across the room. He re- — 


almost ran up the steps, and into. the room covered himself instantly, and rushed back 


_ He saw against the wall the heavy stick h 
had been carrying, but he could not reac 


Tt Instead he sent his fists to the left an 


He was young, anes a Nigh ig. 


i ae 


950 | 


: that the big man neadd fos = seem ae. 5 tal he 
_. him. Once he grabbed Murray by the col- be 
~ lar, as if to choke him, but a couple of 
quick jabs ended that hold. . | ass 
The settlement worker rushed past the 
two men toward ‘the street. 
expression had vanished. She knew when 
- to smile and when to act quickly. ‘This was» 


=| 2 


different type of argument. 


of a stone wall. 
- down and out. 


the moment for a policeman. 


Just what would have happened if an 

_ officer had not been half a block away is . 
_ problematical, for Murray was becoming . 
_ winded, and the big man, even though he 


was bruised and battered, had the strength 
He was far from being 
The man in uniform, Seer made it a 
Murray quit 


fighting when he appeared, and looked 


_ quickly toward the girl. 
_ advantage to deliver one last punch, which, 


like the first, sent Murray reeling, this time 


a began. 


. into the policeman’s arms. 


““He come at me—and—” the big man 


“Shut up!” remarked the policeman, 


and there was force in his command. The 
_ Settlement worker explained quickly. 


“This lady and gentleman were followed 


| here by this man. This lady is one of the 
chief supporters of the settlement, and the 


young gentleman i is her friend. This man 
has annoyed the lady before. A few min- 


_ “ Say—say—lI was sent down here to—” 
“ Keep quiet!” commanded the officer. 


You can tell your story to the jlldge. And 
_ you’d better come alate as a witness.’ YES 


the big man. 
_ Jumps beginning to appear on the latter’s — 
face, and one ear showed pes ofa scratch. 


to Murray. . 
“ Oh, no, please I want him to take me 

home,” the girl interposed. 
don’t have to have him, do you?” 
--very agitated. The policeman looked from 
/ Mpatbay, who was decidedly rumpled in ap- . 
pearance, but otherwise quite the master of 
the situation, to Miss Brinker, who was 
calmly awaiting the outcome of the situa- | 
‘tion, then at the girl, who seemed nearly 


‘‘ Please—you 


on the verge of a collapse, and finally at 
‘There were two or three 


poise could es 


Her smiling — 
why I could not go to court and press the - 


The big man. took _ 


| “he should hold her hand. 

utes ago he burst in here, and the young | 
- gentleman defended himself and us.” 
that his appointment was for twelve shary pe: 


She was 


head. 


ot ai 
: a 


“ ee sure shi him, 


noua « ae, ecee is Shee any rerson 
charge of disorderly conduct—this man 
stanted the fight in the settlement house. I 
know that this—young fady needs" to be Bek 
taken home.” — ee 

“Well, if you think it’s best, ” was he Rs 
officer’s judgment, “Come on, -you—” ae 
And very unceremoniously he peed the 
bewildered man after him. Miss Brinker 
reached for her hat and coat and made the as 
third of the procession to the police station. eee 

“Your taxi is here,” she called from the a 
door. “I'll be up-town to-morrow, and Vl 
run in to see you—good- -by. 4 And ae 
hurried away. 

“« Shall we go now?” Murray shed “The 


ree | 


_ girl nodded, and they went out through. the | ts 


little crowd that had collected to the wait- 
ing taxi, The girl gave an address and the 
driver started the car. 

For several minutes they rode i in silence,” 


_ the girl huddled close to Murray, while un- AS 


consciously he held one of her hands in 
‘his. Gradually the color came back to hers un 
cheeks. It did not seem unnatural that her : 
head should rest on his shoulder, or that : 


As they hurried uptown cee began sit 
to realize that it must be getting late, and 


He looked at his watch—it was five minutes | 
to twelve now. He would be very late. 
_ The girl noted his swift look of concern. 

What is it?” she asked quickly. — 2 ‘ . 

“7 chad,an appointment for i te 
ought to leave you—and try and make ie ig 

“ But—you couldn’t go anywhere Jook- i 
ing as you do. Your collar is torn, and — _ 
your tie—and you need to get washed. and « 
brushed up. You can phone from my 
apartment, and I’ll send my maid out for or 
a fresh collar and tie.” Mees ates 


It was es ten minutes after rete 
they reached her fa E . 


de The wire was” busy- He called 
wgain. Six precious minutes «had passed. 


utes past - twelve he was connected with his 
~uncle’s office. His uncle had ‘just left, and 
would be back in an hour. 

“Pm awfully sorry—T ohn tell you how 
Orry. But—won’t you es and have lunch 


ance that he “felt at having missed the ap- 
ointment momentarily canished. Murray 


‘ bright. ; 

- He had jaohed. brushed his clothes, put 
ne on the new eotiae and tie, and was start- 
oe) ing toward the living-room, when there was 
an excited ring at the bell, a sound that 
made him start, and brought both the girl 
and the maid to the door. The maid opened 
ace the door cautiously, as if afraid. Then with 
a low laugh she ‘stepped aside to let a 
re man pass, oe 


“Oh, it’s you, Woody!” “And there ae 
‘Breat yeliet | in the girl’s voice when, she rec- 


: ognized her visitor. 
eves Me tat right ¢ over as soon as I 
“heard. » ie rf a 
as Hone Heat what?” | 
ao -“ About the mess with Comsky. 


ne mustn’t get angry. 2 
—“ Comsky? | Your fault?” 


oe Yes, the man who followed you. He’? S 


core of a: near private. detective. “You see, 
tye knew that you were doing something for 
the: poor there on the East Side whenever — 
you weren’t working on a picture, and I 
knew darn well that you would never stand 
‘it being: made the subject of a cheap — 
pub! ty story, so I had him trail you, and 
ge ‘all the dope. He reported to the pub- — 
icity | tet and =“ that he could 


ee had ac. camera hidden i in. a ae Oe ay (ae - 


7 . ie anele’s. 
number, and. gave it to Central. He 


Still busy. Another delay. At twenty min- 


Murray. 


ite gave a sce jump, ane all the nies. 


smiled back at her, and the world was very 


; herself conspicuous.”’ a 


Vm- 


afraid that a lot us it is ey fault—but you ‘Well, I hope you enjoyed yourself—it's bee 


ing to keep his temper from pe the best 


whale of a story—and—we told him to 


ea. ahead. I never dreamed. ai: heewould — 


- use such rough methods.” — 
“ Publicity!” the girl ediletmed | 
~“ Ves—now, listen, don’t get ind: ou 
know, we need all the good legitimate stuff 
we sae et to ool the prepares ® een big e | 


-why— Ve 


“ Well, I ought to get mad, i she broke | 
fe You gave me a terrible frigk 
Why—” And she suddenly remembere : 
“Oh, this is the young,man who 
saved me. And I made him miss a very im- 
portant engagement — just ‘because you = 
wanted to put all my private life _ the» | 
papers. ” a 

“ Well, it would-have made a ood story, 
but now—” Woody laughed. 
Comsky told the whole yarn in court, hd 
that settlement worker got mad, and rt had G 


‘to telephone for a lawyer to go right meen! 
town to explain, and every paper in the — 
city will give it space as real news. 


As . 
far as the publicity goes, it turned out bet- 
ter than any one dreamed | of. I’m ae 
you got scared.” | ae 

“* You mean—that she ane in any ae ae 
ger at any time?” Murray did not under-. 
stand all of this talk, but a rising sense of 7 


anger made him dearois of investigation. 


’ “No, there was no danger. You see, we 
like to keep our stars’ names before a 
public, but it’s difficult with Miss Banner- 
man, for she’s aes fighting shy of making 


“Then I’ve wasted my time to make ‘abe ce 
licity for a movie star? And you're Molly’ et 
Bannerman? I knew I’d seen you before. 


a disastrous morning for me.’ Murray 


went swiftly to get his hat and coat, fight- 


of him. 
oa saa please, ee 


gangs a ny brother was frie Cail eee i 
a S eee fault, eS base fault. ig 


aes “y Be hy my ie oa ‘never 
_ mind.” Murray turned and walked toward | 
the door. 
_ She smiled at him wistfully, longingly. 
The boy looked at her quickly. In spite 


iat all his anger, Murray’s young heart gave — 


_agreat leap. After all, it had been a great 
adventure. And with Molly Bannerman! © 
“TJ honestly thought I needed help,” the 
. girl pleaded. “I can never tell you how 
- relieved I was when I discovered you could 
read that shorthand sentence about my be- 
ing in danger. You see, I was a stenogra- 


_ pher for two years before I went into ‘the 


movies.” — 

«Tell the truth, Ole you know it was 
a put-up job, didn’t you sort of guess I was 
-a poor boob from the country?” | Murray 

was still highly indignant. 

«No, Ididn’t. I liked you. You looked 

so nice and clean—and—a gentleman. 


Please say you believe me—that we can be 


Hens ee 
© Friends? . What do you want of me for 
a friend? Just let me tell you one thing. 
I was on the way down-town to get a job, 
had an appointment for twelve, but I 
_ thought ‘that if I could save your life or 
something like that, the job would go hang. 
3 Now ve lost it.” 
<1 Lhe end did not answer, 
tears sprang into her eyes. 
had called “ ae ” came to stand beside 
her. 


but two big 


Ah as Healy, old man, Me “Bannerman 
Pm 
sorry, but—what was that job you. _ 


: didn’t have anything to do with this. 


— I know a lot of business men.” | 

OW A: suppose that it would have ee 
ek private secretary to | somebody—a he- 
7 _ stenographer.” 


_“ And you. don’t want to be a Seton: 


pher? IL know you don’t. Do you? What 

_ do you want to be?” Molly’ s eyes: sparkled 
_as she questioned him. - 

_ “You're thinking that he’s very good 

- looking, and would Photeerenh well?” 
Woody asked the girl. 

“Yes, and he fought ever so splendidly. | 

a Fave you ever been in any shows?” te 
tay “ Shows-—well, tise I was in the navy 


The girl -still held ‘his Bee oe 


-make a whale of a publicity sory 


to Murray, “Glad to have met you—see _ 


cried when they were alone. 


to her cheek, but aN met his RAE stead- 
_“T want you to like me, and I know you’ 


The man she 


eae ater a) tears. 
them explain why, but it was ED most be 
fect moment of living. ie ea ek 


a stage name! 


ee . hee you 
bea. a BA : 


: “Yes, h do,” "she clapped 


you think 80, Bef eee say 
‘Yes, a good camera fees 


joined the company. Say, I’ve ‘got to r n 
along now. Sorry you got such a scare— 
but it will make a good story.” And then 


you later. You’d better sign up with ae 
Bannerman.”’ And he hurried away. 

Still, Murray was not verentiniea : 

of Don’t look like that, don’t,” the girl 
“Why, you. 
break my heart when you look. like that. 
Wouldn’t you like to act with me?” oe 

“Do you really mean it?” Murray asked 
slowly. ‘You're not fooling me?” He put 
his hands on her shoulders and looked into 
her eyes. She felt the flush of color. rising 


fastly. . 
“T really mean it.”” a there ‘was ae 
a hint of a sob at the end of her sentence. 


be very clever, and earn lots of money— 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week ne : 
away, but—and—I want you to say : 
you forgive me.” __ 
Forgive her! He i) ‘Molly Reman ae 


stood there as if they were alone in the uni nee 
verse. 


His hands were still. on her shoul- | 
ders, but her ne had looked eee toward 


i; 


“They aie pei: 


did 1 know which, Molly Ss maid ; one 


from the Avichen ou tas o 
ne Shall I serve  Tunch now?” : Lake 


know your aaa a aie 
“It’s Murray McHugh.” C 
a, ‘Murray McHugh! “What 
Woody ve be 
death when he hatte it!” rane: 


use. Time ve pee 


ot was an hour for 


S Res ean Molly dis- 
ae 


oe van ea, what we'll do. Vil 


show o nd if: yon at got a place to 
B - stay, Woody will put you up. He’s got a 
bachelor apartment.” 

So they parted at the street door, Molly 

on her way to the dressmaker’s, Murray 

‘ McHugh left to his own devices until six 

_ o’clock. He walked five blocks trying to 


oh think it all over, and at the end of that 
_ time it seemed quite tangible, almost ordi-— 


: nary—that is, the adventure and the aa 
| ised job did. 

- As he neared the eohway. entrance, he 

ought of Uncle Dan. He supposed he 


: 4 ope nd : t tell, his uncle why he had not put 


St Di ne sent in his ‘card. 
: wise, pee soul, kept. 


-“T have to see my dress- . 


to fou sehen Ne 
Uncle Dan ordered — 
that. he be admitted at once. | AR TMM c eon 
cs Young. ‘man,”’ he said by way ve greet- 
ing, “ young man, do you realize that you 
are exactly three hours and fifty-five min-— 
utes late for your luncheon appointment? _ 
How can you expect me to help you get a_ 
position when I know that you. are not 
punctual—when I know—” i 
Murray stopped the storm that ‘threat a 
ened to overwhelm him. ae a 
“T have a position, Uncle. Dan. That's a 
what I came to tell you. I’m sorry I was _ 
so late for lunch. You see, I met a girl, | 
and she helped me get a job that will pay 
me one hundred and fifty dollars a nas reo 
and— 
| ®* Kgundeed and fifty dollars 3 ee on 
“ Yes, sir, and I’m in love with the girl! ” 
Vacs Tan was momentarily speechless. : 
Murray twirled his hat, and muttered. spe ci 
thing about having to go. ae 
“A hundred-and-fifty-dollar position, od : 
in love, all in one day!” Uncle Dan shook 
his head. ~~ And T ae me were slow!’ on oe 


oo was. exactly, due minutes | 


ae \. FFICIALLY announcing woontine 
oe : } to the Elk Hills oil camp, Mexicalli 
 \*' joe, chief hunger-destroyer of the 
tood in front of the cook-shack 


Re “outfit, 


banging | md a | loud-voiced triangle, Paus- 


-ing at regular intervals the Moe would 
cry out in high-pitched singsong: “ ‘ Chow, 
boys, chow!” “then continue to deat o on. ‘the . : 
pt steel. CO a 


5 


given to. his by some ee pe tony 8 
was the pride of Joe’s existence. It was 
won, copes to Joe, only after he had 


‘é his ¢ queen. he had killed them all, aren 


handed; whereupon he deemed himself a 
“man to be loved by women ue feared 
among men. 

All this was, poe to tee ese bes 
“re he arrived in the Elk Hills camp. Per- 
haps it was true, perhaps not—at any rate 
_ he would rather have lost his hand than the 
beaded vest. 

From the bunk- house a short distance — 
"beyond the cook-shack came a group of — 
men ee and Joking with each Siena 


pate But their hee were chek and pe 
from having been washed in gasoline. 
Br aay were the roustabouts; ee un- 


nee rigging up and cheat out pote 


all the hard a hs and the dirty ay were 


ae 


ae ie ihe he “coon ae tanks to. 
shovel the accumula sand - from their 
bottoms. — 


But they took it as all in the day’s game; : 


me 


Cauca. like devils until pay-day because — 
- they were broke, then came back on the > 
job twelve hours after pay-day because 
oo. were broke again. And these fellows - 
_ were a happy, good-natured lot. Each one- 
greeted the cook in a friendly way before 
_ entering the mess-room. | 

Behind them, not included in their jest- 


ing, walked Stu Broder, alone. The hard- 
_ Set lines of his sullen face “were drawn i in a 


"sneer, as with his hands shoved deep in his 
poder he swaggered up, rolling his huge | 
bulk from side to side as‘he came. : 
Broder had once taken a great liking to _ 
- the Mexican’s beaded vest and had offered 


to buy it. Joe had refused, probably know- 


‘ing the roustabout had no money. Broder 
had then tried to steal it, had won the en- 


suing fight, but not the vest. From tats 


= Bring my grub!” I 


in ie middle of a downward stroke w: 
the ous iron striker, eae course a 


aes he vest ait scered his 
the fod had struck, Se Ds 


fingers were “ainohed aa ‘i iron 
~~ Damn fool!” he spat. Basi) “Some da 
get hart!™ 4 iss 
‘Broder glared. « ‘No 0 “damn § “preaser 
hit me and get away with ee 2 
Suddenly shifting his position + 
“his fist for the Mexican’s jaw. Bu 
— gtd iron — as a fence 


ite 
Joe stepped past cae to te 
cook-shack sae fee He : 


ae nntine hes spot where he } 
the cook's thrust. oS, x e 


00 
up. Ns What the hell’s the Rosie with 1 
Broder. Lay off that Mexican 
$0 out of here carved in chunks. 
ante Yeh?” Broder sneered. Let 
“it! ”» SESS 
«“ Al et ee ie the 
take it from me, Joe has ha 
Vd advise you to walk 
your. door at — eae 


Broder sane. 
eh: 2 : 


Por: a. moment he. ey 
plate, then turned 


‘d he’s carryin ’—think 
¥ ch one, e, do you? All aoe ae 


By a time the men in the mess-room 
ad jumped from their seats and one of 


es polled on on we: ne slowly rose 
his knees. 
t He leaped toward his rack of cutlery. 


ung back to Broder. 

When a camp cook runs amuck with a 
‘meat cleaver in his hand there’s murder in 
his heart. So had not the Mexican, still 


bout’s- head. But as he stumbled he 
dropped . the cleaver in catching himself, 


men had pinioned his arms. 
ae Cut it, Joe!” the man ordered. 


: tg eat now.’ 
The ‘Mextean: ee pee ee eyes ale 


‘i look of purposeful cunning crept into his 
RACE: 
placed the cleaver and went about his work, 


In the -mess-room | Broder. gloated in his 
Ye) session of the vest. 


Then, with the swiftness of a 


grabbed a meat. cleaver. from its nail and 


and. before he could recover it one of the | 


and pans of vegetables. 
glanced toward the kitchen door and 
; kept the long knife within teach; but hi 


_ you to drive away.” 


way, we ve settled our trouble. 


_ with him—that’s all.” 


| quietly. 7 Ms 


nem age Broder from the prostrated . 
that pipe line job down the cafion | this 
_ afternoon, so youll have to finish cleaning — ; 


of her already—take up a shovel an 
bucket and carry out the rest of it.” 


the last of his coffee. 
. finish the job,” the boss continued, “so you. 


dazed from his fall, tripped over an up- . 
turned chair | he would have split the roust-— 


: eVoa 
two damn fools fight it out later—we want 

| _ started to follow, but stopped at the outer 
ae ‘mouth drawn tightly shut, and a 


Then he turned from. the door, re- “ 


~=¥ 


The other men ate: 2 


The new gusher has been flowing pretty 
steady to-day. Number five tank is about. 
full and I’ve told the pumper to switc the 


Stuffing the trophy under his. arm | he tur 1ed 
to leave the room, then swung back ab. 


Occasionally he 


saw nothing of HOG es oe 
‘He was finishing his meal when the camp 
bac entered the cook-house. bie ie 
“ Broder,” he said, “I’m not mixing in 
your scraps, but if you run Joe out of camp , 
yow'll go, too. I can’t be ne cooks: oS 


“ Aw, hell, 


he won’t leave, » ‘Broder ) 
laughed. se 


i Jobs are too scarce now. “Any- 
He poked 
me in the guts this noon, and T as even. 


“You took his vest, didn’t you?” : 
Broder proudly exhibited his Pee 
The boss stared at it. y a 

“You had better les out, he said 


¢ 


“Don’t worry,” Broder scoffed. | Tn 
take care of my own little self.” 
The camp boss dismissed the topic w th 
a wave of his hand. : 
“ What I came to tell you,” ” die said, 
that V ve got to use the rest of the gang 


out tank six alone. Most of the sand is out 2 


“ All right,” Broder grunted, and aulped 
“Tt should take you about two ie s to 


can get out of the tank by three: o'clock. : 


stream into tank six at three thirty.” i 

““T see,”’ Broder replied. Mee i get out 
it by iter 3 ‘ 
The boss left the AOS hela “Brode: 


door and returned to pick up the vest 


a 


ruptly as there came a. sound from bebin 
him. eR 
Ane kitchen doce had | opened to a By 


oad 
Foe a ‘moment ‘Peder. stared into the 7 


-xoom, then slowly backed away, came to left 


“fhe outer door and left the opie ayn ci 


ee 


Tue boss had taken all available inen to 


- repair the blow-out on the pipe line down 
the valley. The camp seemed deserted as 


_ Broder passed to the tool shed for a shovel; 


and a bucket. 


_ Up on the hillside above camp the nee 


| - gusher roared spasmodically. Some dis- 
tance below it the two great storage tanks 


stood black against the gray desert soil. 
- Below camp in-the bottom of a narrow ra- aie 
vine @ reservoir of water shimmered in the : 


‘summer sun. 


Down there was the only sign of te 


On the bank of the reservoir two large 
steam pumps used to force the water to 


regularity, their huge pistons ‘sliding back 


and forth with the precision of clock-work. 
Beneath the near by boilers gas fires flared 


and died, and flared again, automatically 
- regulated by the steam pressure. In the 


\ shade of his pump-house dozed the pumper. 

Broder went on to the tool shed, got a 
hee and shovel and trudged up to the 
storage tank. He climbed the ladder to its 
- top, Ganoien the cover from the manhole 
and peered down into the gray depths. 


_ Het, stifling air boiled up into his face. 
- “Hell hole!” he muttered, and a con- 
firming echo from the black hollow re- 
_ peeked it: * Damn the job anyway!” 

There was truth in his expression. 


from some. time of cveriak boiled - and 


_ bubbled, cooked by ‘the heat of the sun. 


_ And the tank was tightly cavered, save for 


the small opening in the roof near the wall. 
Constant use for storing oil from new i 


ene had filled its bottom with several 


inches of fine sand and a sticky black scum. 


_ The greater part of this had been removed, 


as the camp boss had ‘said, but a small pile 
still remained esigriaes beneath nasi man- “ 


hole. 


| ee shovel ge ; hole 
- taking a deep breath of p si te ; 
into the tank. 3 


ithe gas, nor his head 3 - be 


hole. eS = 2 
different parts of the camp hissed in smooth © 
‘manhole nad sat! ce” gazing <0 


hoes S are 


| that. 


creasing i: ri 
Coupee a there had sometl hing | wit 


a : For 
| “the steel tank had become a choking, blis- 
tering oven. The black oil, slopped sada 


| eae eS: een 


It was choking ee as thei 
breathing over a flame. The 
sides ant 1 bottom gave off as 


stinking furnace. And it was 
night in that big hollow, with only 
ae ening cass ine hole overh 


in no rhe to get back into : 


ees: ‘There was no > movement 
He ‘soon, saw eae 
musher s saw he familias’ ie 
ing ‘into the derrick house: - 2 
“That pe 


f 
id 
rene 


hie do. hice ‘that cicee. ‘Nothin a 
be roe fool—he’d see fies 


aA thick Se: gas sa hn 


Oe pret: dae from whe ant and fumes. 
started ey each: time the flow 


ty , but Broder was ps no shane. 
4 climbing, shoveling, 
bing again; Spratt at the job, then 
gas: Pe cou of his vy in the 


aN ay the: ee ee ie he Sicily 
it sci to the manhole and pared out. to. 


jake ones 5 still aaah ined 
“ Se Sed to, walk around the base 


“The iapipeints coated 
Half 


| Eee as he went. 
head; but no eae of the maker. 


1ink ee tien. Padded. ran at en 
nplete ly around: the: tank. oy 


| hole. 


yar a comiced he pon in ie oa 
more closely after that first trip around the * 
circle ‘he might have noticed that they con- 
tinued over and behind the other tank. 
But he didn’t, and so climbed down into the . 
dark hole telling himself that he had heard | 
nothing. Still the thought preyed on his 
mind, and he worked harder that he might 


soon get out and away from that ungodly z 


place. 

Finally he stopped to survey Pais wane 
A few more trips would finish the job. He : 
had removed the pile of sand and was now — : 


on the bottom. As he started to complete 


the task his shovel scraped noisily on: the — ‘ 


overlapping steel plates Denar the te 
maining dirt. Be ee. ; 


It was this noise that irierea the som 


bed of footfalls slowly crossing the tank _ 
cover. 


Broder filled his bucket and turned 
to leave. Then with a cry of terror he 
dropped the thing and lunged toward his — 
ladder. But his fingers closed below he 
bottom rung as it was jerked up to 
the manhole. , eee 
 “ Hey!” he called, “ what the hell you. 
doing? V’m down here.” : 

A head was framed in 1 the opening g high 
above. : . 
Broder shrank into the Pane as he 

Saweit. i: Ne Ve 

“ Joe!” he gasped. A cold chill swept 
through his veins, and he felt weak—weak 
and helpless. “ Toe, *. ne pleaded, 3 nee | 
‘me the ladder. ‘The oil—it ‘ll be turned i in 
here soon!” Bea 

The head above remained motels 
Two eyes blinked down into the blackness 
of the prison. 

The trapped man strove. EET» o & 
move his captor. He. pleaded, ne threat- 5 
ened, he promised. | ‘ 

Ni Listen, old boy,” he’ aie: aeivine: Ha 
_ put a tone of friendliness in his voice, 1 
been kinda rough on you, but that was just — 
in play. I’m sorry I got your vest to- day, 7 
and Till pay you for it. Honest, I a 
_ money —name your price.” He waited. 
There was no answer. “ Come, put back 


fee ladder-—1l Play ee with YOR ge - 2 


Gee Te ASeod Maer 


to him. “ ‘Say, telly at— 
- quarts coy tequilla: rg oe hat? ee = AO The 
The head above moved slightly ein: % *epE pin 
* ward: “Huh? You (aia aii Joe Ra 
asked eagerly, i 
~ “Sure thing—hid ’em in my bed-roll. th 
We'll have one hell of a celebration. Come 
now—but down the ladder.”  - oe 
For a moment the Mexioan’s face seemed — 
“wrinkled ina smile. Then his head disap- 
peared from the manhole. There came the « fin 
scraping as of a ladder being drawn along a into. othe. steals Hees ae i umb 
the roof of the tank. Broder ‘grinned. - with pain. Again he fell, and lay thin; 
Two quarts—suppose he’d be on te job in the sand and scum. oe 
and sober, if he had two quarts lying § He was choking from. his: ‘aa sania 
A actual ‘Well hardly! The smile wid- heat. ‘His heart was racing under es 
ened—dam fool greaser. Just wait until— of terror, and his mind tortured 
- Suddenly Broder looked up. The light anoles of a horrible death. > 
“had vanished from his poo tis man- 
hole was closed! | 
For an instant he was paretvecd. ‘Then gas. 
lke heard the creak of the steps outside strangle choked: jadeaane 
-as Joe descended, and cried out wildly; | He clutched his throat. What 
~ Grasping the shovel he beat upon the un- ~— Out of the dark near the top 
i ee side of the tank, The crash came a sigh—gently at first, ther 
~ echoed in the black hollow. From without like the slow. ‘outrush- of — a 
came a mocking tap—then silence. —_— sleeping giant. 
_ Throwing down the shovel Broder dug gers into his “pel aid pay Hine 6 reat 
ae, finger nails into the overlapping joints of ‘Came again that sigh in the dar! 
of the beds plates and tried to climb -up- aouder: longer, swiftly — 
i ares ey of violently exhaled breath. — 
“With the sees that he could eine to riers daPebaid ieee 4 or a tr 
the ‘upper edges of the thick plates he Apes a . it 
gained some of his courage and stepped Then pir a dieaadlerba cash: a bla 
down to rest before attempting the ascent. : “flow shot from the pipe above and 2] 
As he waited, he became aware that the ing on the bottom of the tank. i 
roaring in the other tank had ceased. He ites ee els ck 
listened tensely for the sound to begin 
-again—there came nothing but the creak of ey 
“poards overhead as they shrank in the blaz- _ 
8 sun and the singing of blistering steel. i 
On the opposite side of the tank, up near © vaglied: ‘vhs ‘camp, hess or 
the: top, a band of light showed where the tanks. ‘From the cook-shack 
~ ten-inch discharge pipe entered. From > merry tring of a triangle. 
that direction came. a low moan—just a pause, then the high-pitched see 
- far-off sigh—then silence. Broder, hardly Mexicalli Joe: “Chow, ‘boys, | a 
- breathing ‘strained to hear more. From ‘nouncing the close of day. ar. : 
2 - out the Packie came a faint splash, then | When the ‘men had gathered ab: 
: ‘the light drip, drip, drip of falling liquid. ~ table and Joe had placed their 
‘The thought that the gusher was being them. he hurried from the | 
tamed on again unnerved ‘him. He groped > The thought of his re 
for the wall, Cached at a ee of a ye enouigh—he wanted to 


was 
a 
- 


Sy ay * f ¥ \ r a te ; ‘ z a NP 
dcr : ‘ ‘ 7 NPR a i ids a - ‘ wi’ 
ye t fi : ‘ is : tt ¥ ee 
) iy ; a es \ ae Soe Oe PSA a ae Sa eS S26 nh 
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uld rise e.! never get back on. top! pu tae 


- oe ied up ee hill, Bees he was 
} e. Perhaps the gusher had already 
ll me tank. He-stopped and listened. 
os came from up there. 


nis came to the black wall he wolleed 
etly, stopped and tapped the side. He 
his ear close and listened. Silence. He 
pped again. From the inside came a 
ash, followed by a muffled cry. The 
exican. smiled. 

The cry came again as he climbed the 
ps to the top of the tank. | | 


~ Dlack : scum that had slopped from Broder’s 
‘bucket. In the dim light Joe could not see 
this. His feet slipped from under him and 
Pe: “sat down heavily on the manhole cover. 


| le swore softly, then crawled to the edge 


on the manhole ane ae back the wooden 

top. 

ye ‘here, was nothing - uk blackness in the 

hole below. With an expectant leer on his 

~ face Joe leaned farther down trying to see 
: the man he knew was there. 
stant there came a roar of discharged oil; a 


: ig  aeeden in the center a he Pe cower- 
f ing waist-deep in. the whirlpool of oil, saw 
the figure in the manhole. Half- crazed 


- though he was he recognized Joe and his 


hatred drove him into a frenzied rage. 


ea 


he a terrified baa from above, and saw 


eas s pends is vaeaet and closed 


At that in- 


oe Be ae ‘opening and “hane sus- 


oH ” He ad : 
n stretch his neck 
Ah, ‘Sacré 


on the edge of the manhole. 


im— ae was as slipping, he would 


vi A a 


~ But -the Mexican, ‘Ghebiage the’ ae of 


: his strength into his arms, drew himself up- 


ward until his head was level with the tank-. “ 
top. Then he kicked one leg up to catch 
His heel 
caught, slipped on the oil-smeared surface _ 


and his leg dropped back. For a moment — 
_ his. whole body swung suspended down. ie 


ab 


_ to the gas-filled tank—then it dropped. 


He went | 


All about the manhole, was a slippery 


alo d of gas surged up around. the Mexi- 


_ Suddenly Broder ceased his. cursing. He — 


me!” Joe shrank away. 


There was no sound of a splash as he 


heavy black stuff closed over the Mexican. — 


‘Broder had not moved from the center _ 
of the tank. The oil, set awhirl by the 
flow from the discharge pipe at one side, 


surged about him, but in the center it was 2 


still: and he could stand on his feet. He 
saw the Mexican being swept around the — 


great swirl struggling to stand up, and — 


knew that gradually he would be driven to i 
ward the middle of the pool. — | 

_ Again Broder’s hands opened and eee 
as if crushing something, while he watched 
the floundering man draw near. He would — 
wait. Soon he could reach out and clutch — 
him as he passed. Then he would choke _ 
him, hold him— _ Broder stopped. — He 5 
looked at the manhole, at the Mexican, 


then at himself. i \ 


‘ Joe,” he called. ~The roar of discharg- 
ing oil had ceased and now his voice rum- 
bled strangely in the tank. 3 

No answer came from the dares ‘But 
Broder saw the Mexican not ten feet aney. 
He started toward him. 

“Senor!” The word was alas a 
scream of terror. “No touch me—no hurt — 
“T came to help — 
you, to put down the ladder—but I fall.’ nae 

“That’s a damn lie. I know what you 
came back for. You wanted to watch me 
die. Hah! Now we both die. See? Well | 
strangle, or we’ll drown—or we'll kill each 
other!” 

‘‘No—not that, senor, “not that hred 

oi NOsY Broder agreed, < because we: 


_might get out of here if we work together. ee 
». Are you going to. do as I say?” 


“ You play some trick?” od S voice was : 
tremulous with fear. _ , : 
The knowledge of the Mexious tight 


; restored some oF Broder’s bihiinael “Where 


X 


Eonar’ boastfully flaunting 
— even in the face of death. a cians 
He walked beneath the raiciles ae “Ty Ym wal 2 
: “not. playing a trick—I’m going to get us 
us out of this mess. See? Come here!” nee apace the? teel 
Joe went see and hesitated a few feet ; — mounted to his 
away, oe : . 
“Tf one of us stands on the other" oul: 
ders,” Broder ran aehiieans “we can both get 
| ee e | 
_ The Mericdw revarded him suspiciously, 
AM Who goes first?” 
“TT do! You might put the ladder down 
to me after eho eo ‘up—and you might 
PR ded = e that died. wey. hee: c 
oa Noy nae! Noa hbeded ee first—this be silence. AML his i insane 
gas >the coughed—“ it choke me.” . 
Broder clutched him around the throat. tank, ashe fear nothing but t 
a “Vou didn’t think of that when you put int his black prison. 
; : me down here,” he snarled. ‘Now I go. Gently, softly as the ren 
up first. ~ See?” He tightened his grip. sell ag ee from the 
Joe gasped, his knees gave beneath one 
and he felt limp in ‘Broder's: ao ALL 
_ Bght—you MO : 
He spread his feet tide apart and braced 
"himself. His clothes dripped oil, his face 
was anced with it; it streamed from his 
hair onto his shoulders, making them siip- 
Load And although Broder dug his fin- cover. “Then two. tides 6 
gers into the Mexican’s flesh he could get in the ag of ae as. - the 
Conoco ee) ae scended. 
Hell! ab can’t aia you. he got to 
make it in a jump. Now brace up!” eu 
-_Tunged upward. - Joe crumpled beneath his 
Neh = oea and ened fell cursing eae 
= oil. 
"Fighting the. stuff bro their faces they s 
“came to the surface and stood up. It as 
ae time before they could open. their : 
oe was eeauabe Hike a baby. « No hs 
can do, af he moaned. 4: ai can hold you 
ps 
oF Fon: ‘the eee pipe ies came a 
sound that Broder had learned to fear. In 
. short time the gusher would flow again. ar 
_“ Here,” he said. ‘ We’ ve got. to get out — 
f ‘this. Y 'm going*to put you up first. - But ow 
swear to ‘me—you'll put the ladder down.” fhe 
sripped Joe’s arm. 


. ss ‘The Mexican Jooked PMD: into. the bit of 
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Write today. Get the gigantic Free catalog of the 
great house of Straus & Schram showing thousands of 
amazing bargains in Furniture, Rugs, Curtains, Stoves, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Home Furnishings Men’s, Wom- 
en’s and Children’s Clothing. 2 


Anything you choose 
Easy Payments on smallmonthly pay- 
ments, terms as low as $1.00 down! 30 days trial _ Sat- 


isfaction or money back. Send a post card or letter 
now for this big, free, money saving bargain catalog. 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, Dept, 2275 , W. 35th St., Chicago 


ISEX KNOWLEDGE 


4 Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by ignorance 
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g happiness, NE 
“‘Where Knowledge Means Happiness 
ig a book that tells simply and 
clearly vital facts 
Every Man and Woman should know 
Every Husband and Wife should know 
Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, stamps, 
money order or check. 
Dept. 104, KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
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you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
_ writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
Weinstruct you by our new simple Directograph sys- 
tem, pay you cash each week and guarantee you steady 
work. Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
72 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 


PROTECTION 


~ AUTO.25 CAL. 


‘Cartridges 


Retail Value $22.60 ¢ 8 715 


A beautiful little 
poeket gun. Shoots 
7 times, .25 cal. steel 2 
jacketed bullets: Checkered grips 
and safety lever. Small and compact, 


doesn’t bulge GET OUR CATALOG 
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THE FAMOUS 


<32 NINE” » 
—Built Like a Watch— 
REGULAR ONLY 


‘VALUE $ 50 
$35.00 
The. most beautiful, finest ; 
made,. all-around automatic in 722 
the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 
Turopean Championships. New model, faultless 
action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety and 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto, cartridges. Shoots 
9 times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
dissembled with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guaranteed. If you 
don’t think it is worth $35.00, we will gladly re- 
fund your money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDER NOW! Our goods are new, not rebuilt. 
When You Need A Gun, You Need It Bad. 
Don’t put it off. Protect your person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last. 
Writename and address plainly and order by number. 
SEND NO MONEY eG 
Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail 
and you can pay the above low price, ‘plus post- 
age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get 
Rid of These Ugly Spots. 


There’s, no longer the slightest need of feeling ashamed 
of your freckles, as Othine—double strength—is guaranteed 
to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength—from 
your druggist, and apply a little of it night and. morning 
and you should soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun. to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce is. 
needed. to completely clear the skin: and gain a beautiful ~ 
clear complexion. ; 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 


remove freckles, 


Tells how she quickly reduced to nor- 


mal weight and improved 100% in 


health without medicines, drugs, starv- 

ing or discomfort. Many others are 

losing a pound a day and more right 
from the very start. 


66 ¥ weight was 168 pounds. My blood was bad, my 

heart was weak, and I had headaches always— 

~ didn’t sleep and had constantly to use laxatives. 

It was a standing joke among my friends about me being 
fat and sick. 


“With your help I am now in what you could call. per- 
fect health; sleep perfectly; my blood test is 100% pure; 
my complexion is wonderful and my weight is 128 pounds 
—a loss of 40 pounas.’’ 


So. writes Mrs. Hazel Vermilya, 
Vermilya of Bloomington, Indiana. 


Before her marriage, Mrs. Vermilya 
was distinguished for her. perfectly 
proportioned figure. No matter what she 
wore, the simplest little summer frock 
or the most elaborate evening gown, she © 
made an attractive, youthful appearance. 


Begins to Put on Flesh 


Yet a-subtle enemy was at work, pre- 
paring to destroy her: youth. 


She was putting on superfiuous flesh. 
But how could she prevent it? It seemed 
that most men and women, once they 
became overweight, began naturally to 
add more and more flesh until they be- 
came very stout. Already she had 
fSained flesh until she weighed 168 
pounds, 40 pounds more than her normal 
weight. 


Tries in Vain te Reduce 


Weight 


She began to starve herself in an ef- 
fort to reduce. She’‘even gave up one 
meal a day and, ate barely enough to 
satisfy her hunger. But it only weak- 
ened her without taking off a pound of 
flesh. 


She exercised, took drugs and dieted 
—all in vain. She was still 40 pounds 
overweight. 


Mrs. Vermilya had just about resigned 
herself to being fat and unattractive 
when she heard about a remarkable new 
discovery by a food specialist.’She found 
out that he had discovered: the simple 
natural law upon which the whole se- 
cret of weight control is based. He had actually  dis- 
covered a way to reduce weight by eating. And she had 
been starving herself. 


A Remarkable Reduction 


She gave up all medicines, starving and expensive ‘‘treat- 
ments’’ and just followed the one' simple new law that has 
been discovered. It meant almost no change in her daily 
routine. She found that she could do about as she pleased, 
eating many of the foods she had been denying herself, 
enjoying her meals as. never before. y 

‘““Think of it!’ she writes. ‘“‘I didn’t have to do any- 
thing discomforting, didn’t have to deny myself hardly 
anything: T liked—and yet my excess flesh vanished like 
magic. And my complexion became so clear and smooth 
that my friends began to beg me for my beauty secret!’ 


What Is the New Discovery ? 


The remarkable new discovery—weight control—is the re- 
sult of many years of extensive research by Eugene Chris- 
tian, the famous food specialist. 

He found that certain foods when eaten together are al- 
most immediately converted into excess fat. But theses 
very same foods, when eaten in combination with different 
foods, actually cause the fat which has already accumu- 


wife of Dr. J. O. 


to follow and 
lightful. 


week. 


reducing. 
always tired. 


proved also.’ 


153. pounds 


sick, 


f office. 


Mrs. Vermilya before she found 


What Others Say! 
LOST 28 POUNDS IN 
30 DAYS 


**T found your instructions easy 
your method de- 
In 30 days I lost 28 
pounds—s pounds the very first 
My general 
been. greatly. benefited.’ 
(Signed) Earl A, Kettel, 

225 W. 39th St., New York City. 


LOSES 36 POUNDS 


““[ weighed 190 pounds. 
duced. to 154 pounds and am ‘still 
Before reducing I was 
Now I. can walk-6 
miles and feel no ill: effect. My 
complexion has wonderfully im- 
(Signed) (Miss) Anna Queenan. 
0570A Vernon Ay., St. Louis,. Mo, 


LOSES 22 POUNDS IN 
14 DAYS 


“T reduced from 175 pounds to 
(a reduction of 22 
pounds) in two weeks. 
started I was flabby, heavy and 
trouble bothered 
I feel wonderful 


Stomach 
me all the time. 


now. ”’ 
102 Fulton St... New York City. 


Above are just a few of the 
hundreds of letters on file in our 


Mrs. Vermilya after she applied 
the new drscovery to herself. 
Weight 128 pounds. 


out about the new discovery 
Wesght 168 pounds. 


lated to be consumed. It’s just a matter 
of eating the right food combinations 
and avoiding the wrong ones, 


This is not a starving “‘treatment’’ or 
a special, food fad. It’s entirely new 
and different. You can brine your 
weight down to where you want it and 
keep it there with practically no trouble. 
Instead of starving yourself, or putting 
yourself through any trying discomforts 
or painful self-denials—you actually eat 
off flesh! You even eat many delicious 
foods which you:may now be denying 
yourself. All you have to do is to fol- 
low one’ simple natural law and you can 
weigh exactly what you should. 


Christian has incorporated his remark- 
-able secret of weight control into 12 
easy-to-follow lessons called ‘‘ Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health.’’ He offers 
to send the complete course absolutely 
free to any one sending in the coupon. 


Send No Money 


Mail coupon at once. | The complets 
12-Lesson ‘course will be ‘sent to you 
promptly. When ‘it arrives pay. the 
postman ‘only $1.97 (plus postage) and 
the course is yours. If more convenient, 
you may remit with the coupon, but this 
is not necessary. You have the privilege. 
of returning it and having your money 
refunded if you are not entirely satisfied 
after a 5-day test. ~ 


You can lose nothing—yet you gain 
a valuable secret of health, beaut} and 
normal weight that will be of value to 
you throughout your life. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW! The course will be mailed in 
a plain container. Corrective Eating Society, Inc.,, Dept. 
W-1695, 43. W. 16th Street; New York City. 


if you prefer to write a letter, copy wording of coupon in 2 letter 
t or on a postcard. 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-1695, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 


You may send me, in plain container, Eugene Christian’s Courss 
‘Weight Control—the Basis of Health,’’ complete in-12 lessons, T 
will pay the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) in full payment on 
arrival. If IT am not satisfied with it. I have the privilege of re- 
turning the course to you within 5 days after its receipt and my 
money is to be refunded at once. 
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